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^,   „      „     ,      However  it  mav  be   in    Mars  and 

The  New  Year's        ^,  ,,  -;  ,,  i  onrr 

Outlook  other  worlds  not  ours,  tlie  year  1897 
for  Spain.  closes  upon  a  vast  deal  of  unfinished 
business  in  this  particular  planet  that  we  inhabit. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Cuban  war  might  not 
hold  over  to  vex  another  vear,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  The  reports  emanating  from  Mad- 
rid of  *'  peace,  perfect  peace"  in  the  Philippines, 
as  mentioned  in  these  pages  last  month,  were — 
like  most  of  the  news  that  comes  from  official 
Spanish  sources — not  simply  premature,  but 
wholly  apocryphal.  The  insurrection  in  that  part 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  gradually  succumbing 
under  an  astute  policy  of  amnesties,  gifts,  and 
concessions  to  the  rebellious  chiefs  ;  but  it  is  to 
Ije  inferred  that  the  last  chapter  in  the  story  of 
this  costly  colonial  war  will  not  bear  an  earlier 
date  than  the  year  1898.  Nor  has  the  domestic 
political  situation  in  the  Spanish  home  country 
been  relieved  of  the  dark  clouds  that  have  en- 
veloped it  during  the  past  year.  Everyone  sym- 
pathizes with  the  queen  regent,  who  is  a  woman 
of  exemplary  character  and  of  uncommon  good 
sense,  surrounded  by  political  corruptionists  and 
intriguers,  and  defended  by  military  incom- 
jHitents  and  weaklings,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
made  gloomy  by  omens  of  revolution  and  rumors 
of  treachery.  It  is  well  understood  tliat  the 
queen  regent  and  her  young  son,  King  Alfonso — 
a  very  recent  photograph  of  whom  we  have  re- 
produced for  our  frontispiece — and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  including  the  charm- 
ing young  princesses,  are  prepared  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  their  flight  to  France.  Concealed 
artillery  is  trained  upon  the  prmcipal  streets  of 
Madrid,  and  everything  is  as  ready  as  the  circum- 
stances will  permit  for  tlie  outbreak  that  may 
come  at  any  time.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  the 
year  1898  must  be  a  momentous  one  for  the 
Iberian  Peninsula. 


^    ,       ,       As  respects  the  policies  of  the  United 

Our  Legacies     ri       '      •  #.  •  •         i 

of  Unfinished  States  in  matters  of  an  international 
Business.  character,  the  year  1897  leaves  as  a 
legacy  to  the  year  1898  (1)  the  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  Hawaiian  annexation  ;  (2)  the  question 
what  this  country  should  do  about  Cuba ;  (3) 
the  irritating  problem  of  the  seals  of  the  North 
Pacific  ;  (4)  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  (5)  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  treaties.  Among  matters  of 
home  policy,  the  foremost  place  still  belongs  to 
the  question  how  best  to  revise  and  improve  our 
money  system.  It  was  believed  last  year  that 
the  immigration  question  had  been  settled  for  a 
time  by  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  measure, 
but  President  Cleveland's  veto  was  interposed, 
and  the  question  holds  over  for  discussion  this 
year.  Another  legislative  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance is  that  of  a  national  bankruptcy  act.  It 
was  confidently  supposed  a  year  ago  that  this 
would  belong  to  1897  as  a  piece  of  finished  busi- 
ness :  but  it  remains  for  determination  in  1898. 


in  the 


In  the  South  the  successful  Nashville 
South  and  Exposition  has  been  one  of  the  com- 
^^''*'  pleted  episodes  of  1897,  while  the  great 
questions  that  will  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
new  year  include  the  suppression  of  lynching, 
the  further  restriction  of  the  ballot,  the  diversi- 
fication of  agriculture,  and  the  development  of 
manufacturing.  In  the  West  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road sale  has  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
incidents  of  1897,  and  the  Trans- Mississippi 
Exposition  at  Omaha  will  be  the  chief  event  of 
the  year  1898  ;  while  the  payment  of  debts  and 
the  revival  of  farming  and  of  business  enterprise, 
which  have  been  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
year  now  ending,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
believed,  have  found  their  fruitage  in  a  genuine 
return  of  prosperity  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1898.     The  rush  to  the  Klondike,  chiefly  from 
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the  western  part  of  our  country,  which  acquired 
BO  large  &  volume  and  momentum  in  the  late 
Bummur  and  early  fall  of  1897,  promises  to  take 
the  dimensions  of  a  veritable  flood  when  the  ice 
and  snow  have  melted  in  the  coming  spring. 

Turning  to  the  East,  we  not«  the  fact  that 
'A^*  the  year  1897  has  witne-ssed  an  expenditure 

by  tlie  State  of  New  York  of  many  mil 
lions  of  dollars  for  the  deepetiiug  and  widening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  result  that  the  work 
remains  unfinished  and  will  be  usel  '!s  unless 
almost  as  mucli  more  is  stcured  to  tontinue  it  to 
a  completion  upon  the  plana  as  adopted  b  urther 
one  inuat  note  the  enactment  of  the  dreater 
New  York"  charter  early  in  the  old  year,  the 
great  election  in  November,  which  restores  Tam- 
many to  power,  and  the  entrance,  with  the  open^ 
ing  of  IS98,  upon  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult 
experiment  in  practical  municipal*  administration 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  anywhere.  If  some 
deplorable  tendencies  have  been  shown  in  our  polit- 
ical life  in  the  year  1897,  there  has  also  l«en  evident 
a  strong  and  growing  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
those  tendencies ;   while  it  is  to   be    noted  that 


throughout  our  Eastern  States,  apart  from  poll. 
tics,  there  has  been  many  a  cheering  indication  of 
progress  in  the  arts  and  achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  not 
to  mention  many  a  smaller  city,  have  much  that 
is  worthy  to  exhibit  as  a  result  of  their  activities 
in  the  year  now  past,  and  still  more  in  clear  pros- 
pect for  the  year  to  come. 

Look  g  to  tl  e  nortl  ward  we  must  note 
Hear  a  ear  of  excep  o  al  in  portance  and 
""  "*  n  e  St  n  ti  e  afEa  3  of  0  r  Canadian 
ne  gl  bors  lie  L  beral  al  s  ra  on  of  Sir 
W  Ifr  i  Laur  er  1  as  alopted  a  d  st  ctively  new 
theory  of  tl  e  pos  t  on  of  (.  anada  n  the  British 
en  J  e  and  n  tl  e  vorld  H  s  assertion  of  na- 
t  onal  ty  for  !  s  Co  ntry  ^oes  f  rthor  by  a  great 
deal  n  ts  ult  a  e  mom  t  tl  an  tl  e  theory  of 
na  onal  a  upon  »h  h  tl  e  lat  S  John  Mac- 
Donald  was  so  long  ma  nta  ned  n  power.  Sir 
^\  If  d  s  s  t  to  \\  a  1  ng  on  althou^li  informal 
ill  itb  nature,  was  in  fact  a  niatter  of  \  astly  deeper 
significance  than  his  formal  visit  to  England  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  queen's  six- 
tieth year  on  the  throne.     Canada's  real  interests 
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are  obviously  bound  up  with  tliose  of  tiie  United 
States,  lier  connection  with  England  being  rela- 
tively strong  as  a  matter  of  tradition  and  of 
generous  sentiment.  We  reproduce  a  group 
photograph  showing  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  col- 
leagues and  the  Washington  officials  with  whom 
they  were  in  conference,  1>ecau8e  the  event  seems 
to  US  the  one  fraught  with  more  historic  impor- 
tance for  Canada  than  any  other  of  the  year 
1S97.  The  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
require  that  strictly  North  American  questions 
should  be  dealt  with  and  settled  by  North  A  meri- 
cana  in  Nortli  Amci-ica.  So  long  as  we  allow 
them  to  l)e  settled  in  London,  it  is  not  the  Cana- 
dians alone  who  are  in  the  position  of  mei'e 
colonials,  but  the  peojjle  of  the  United  States  are 
to  some  extent  in  the  position  that  they  endeav- 
ored to  alter  in  the  times  of  (ieorge  Wasliington. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  associates  are  ready 
to  leave  various  questions,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  a  common  interest,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  ajoint  commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  of  this  kind  may  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  year  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

ii  Heii  o  Turning  to  the  countries  lying  to  the 
am>  Central  Southward,  we  do  not  find  it  altogether 

Amirica.  p^gy,  j^  distinguish  important  facts  and 
permanent  tendencies  from  the  multitude  of  oc- 
currences that  otecure  and  confuse  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  situation.  As  to  Mexico,  every 
added  year  of  the  personal  rule  of  President  Diaz 
improves  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  Joint 
commission  engaged  upon  the  delimitation  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
has  been  allowed  to  take  another  year,  so  that  its 
finished  work  will  belong  to  1H98.  The  boundary 
troubles  with  Guatemala  having  been  settled, 
Mexico  enters  upon  the  year  1898  more  free,  per- 
haps, from  international  disputes  and  complications 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  tiie  great  task  of  the  past  year  has 
been  the  endeavor  to  federalize  the  series  of 
small  republics  so  as  to  constitute  the  "  Greater 
Republic  of  Central  America."  The  e.xiwrimont 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  arrested  development. 
In  two  affairs  that  concern  also  the  great  outside 
world  the. Central  Americans  aro  just  now  esjw- 
cially  interested.  One  is  the  departure  from  New 
York  of  President  McKinluy's  now  .commission  of 
engineers  to  make  a  iinal  report  on  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  the  other  is  the  recent  concussion  to  an 
English  company,  under  very  peculiai"  cii'cum-. 
stances,  of  railway  rights  and  other  ifiipoilant 
privileges  along  the  route  of  the  canal,  in  appar- 
ent conflict  with  the  concessions  lii'M  by  the 
American  Canal  Company.  Looking;  still  further 
south,    one  finds  the  Panama  Canal    enterprise 


undergoing  reorganization,  with  some  prospect, 
though  not  a  brilliant  one,  that  the  great  enter- 
prise may  be  resumed  and  pushed  lo  completion. 

The  Tarn  of  th  The  republic  of  Venezuela  is  to  lie 
Year  in  congrattUated  upon  two  things — first, 
Sour*  Amtriea.  ^-^^  complete  sticcess  of  the  demand 
made  on  its  behalf  by  the  United  States  for  the 
arbitration  of  the  boundary  dispute  on  the  fron- 
tier of  British  (luiana — a  matter  that  is  likely  to 
be  brought  to  the  point  of  a  decision  within  the 
coming  year ;  and  second,  upon  an  increased 
orderliness  in  domestic  politics,  as  shown  in  a 
peaceful  and  comparatively  iionest  presidential 
election.  As  for  lirazil,  the  influence  of  the 
submission  of  the  Venezuela-Guiana  boundary 
dispute  to  arbitration  has  had  the  effect  to  make 
it  comparatively  easy  for  the  great   Portuguese- 


speaking  republic  to  secure  the  consent  of  France 
to  a  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  long-pending 
and  serious  dispute  touching  the  boundary  line 
between  French  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The  past 
year  has  seen  a  struggle  under  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  nov<;l  conditions  against  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  chiefly  in  the  State 
of  Bahia,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  teachings  of 
a  fanatical  priest  named  Antonio  Maciel.  A  re- 
cent attack  upon  the  life  of  the  piesident  of  tbe 
republic,  with  various  revolutionary  syniptomsat 
Rio  Janeiro,  le<i  to  the  consent  by  Congress  that 
the  executi\-o  should  proclaim  military  rule  for  a 
l)crio<i  of  thirty  days.  President  Jloraes  will 
probably  have  restored  order  by  the  h 
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the  new  year.  A  presidential  election  is  soon 
to  be  held.  The  Argentine  has  entered  iii>on 
a  period  of  financial  recuperation  ;  Uruguay  has 
disarmed  a  rebellion  by  granting  to  the  rebels  all 
that  they  asked  ;  Chili  is  occupied  with  a  trans- 
Andes  railway  project  and  other  business  under- 
takings, flutl  was,  when  we  went  to  press,  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  cabinet  crisis.  Bolivia  and  Peru 
carry  their  chronic  anxieties  into  the  new  year. 


The  past  year  has  been  made  notable  in 
PwS/Bfl'  England  by  the  great  prominence  given 
prMemt  (^  j],g  celebration  of  the  queen's  sixtieth 
year  on  the  throne  In  domestic  legislation  the 
t\7o  principal  measures  brought  to  a  completion 
were  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  is  m 
the  line  of  progress,  and  the  measiiie  givmg 
public  aid  to  denominational  schools,  which  is 
reactionary  As  an  offset  to  tins  school  poluy 
adopted  by  Parliament  is  to 
be  mentioned  the  recent  elec 
tion  of  a  new  school  board 
for  London  in  which  the  cleri- 
cal party,  hitherto  in  the  ma- 
jority, was  completely  routed. 
Various  measures  promised 
for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland  have  not 
been  brought  to  an  issue,  and 
belong  to  the  questions  in- 
herited by  the  new  year.  A 
part  of  the  penally  that  the 
England  of  1897  had  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  with  the 
Transvaal  caused  by  the 
Jameson  raid  of  a  little  more 
than  a  year  previous  was  the 
continuance  of  the  long  and 
unprofitable  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  Meanwhile  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Office  has  had  to 
deal  with  plenty  of  other  Af- 
rican questions,  including  the 
dispute  with  the  Frencli 
touching  respective  spheres 
of  influence  in  Central  West 
Africa,  the  advance  upon 
Kliartum  of  the  expedition 
that  will  undoubtedly  in  the 
year  1898  reconquer  the  Sou- 
dan, and  the  reorganization  of 
flio  new  British  territorv 
called  Rhodesia.  The  rail- 
road froni  Capetown  to  Bulu- 
wayo,  with  other  lines  now 

building,    makes     South      ,Ti,e  ac™n  m  "arngT 
Afnca  surely  British.  stormine  the  Fii»i 


But  it  is  in  India  that  the  British  im- 
Yenr  perial  authorities  have  had  the  most  to 
'"""'"'■  contend  with  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  1897  the  famine  and  the  plague 
were  making  terrible  havoc  in  preat  regions  of 
dense  population,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  the 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  these  two  calamitous 
visitations,  many  millions  of  people  have  perished. 
The  return  of  a  normal  rainfall,  with  the  resulting 
improvement  in  crop.'i,  has  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  famine,  and  the  measures  for  the  supply 
of  emergency  relief  liave  for  the  most  part  i>een 
discontinued  But  the  bubonic  plague,  unhappily, 
has  not  ceased  its  ravages,  and  is  invading  fresh 
districts  In  the  more  recent  news  from  India 
the  faniine  and  the  plague  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely ignored  by  reason  of  the  superior  interest 
that  the  outside  world  has  felt  in  the  progress  of 
the  campaign  against  the  tribesmen  on  the  north- 
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a  frontier.  It  had  beon  considered  at  first 
that  the  so-called  punitive  expedition  would  have 
very  little  diiEculty  in  putting  down  the  rebellious 
hiphlandera  who  had  interfered  with  British  road- 
building  and  the  planting  of  military  stations  on 
the  route  to  Chitral.  But  the  campaign  has  grown 
to  the  proportions  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
minor  wars  that  England  haa  waged  in  manj 
years.  The  winters  are  vften  extremely  seven- 
in  those  regions  of  high  altitude  near  the  peak  of 
"the  roof  of  the  world,"  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  as  much  harm  may  befall  the  British  and 
Indian  troops  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting supplies  through  the  snow-bound  passes 
as  from  the  bullets  of  the  repeating  rifles  with 
which  the  tribesmen  seem  to  be  so  well  armed. 

,  The  most  striking  event  of  the  year 
cHineie'  1897,  in  the  struggle  of  the  European 
Veitturr.  po^g^s  for  outlying  possessions,  will 
prolaably  turn  out  to  have  been  theaction  of  Ger- 
many in  landing  troops  on  the  coast  of  China 
late  in  the  month  of  Noveiiiljer.  The  event  sur- 
prised the  whole  world.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  it  pretended  to  be — namely,  a 
prompt  measure  for  tlie  collection  of  an  indem- 
nity on  account  of  the  murder  of  two  German 
missionaries.  But  it  quickly  transpired  that  the 
missionaries  formed  merely  a  convenient  excuse. 
The  German  Government  liad  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  French  advance  by  way  of  Tonquin 
and  the  Russian  advance  by  way  of  Manchuria 
must  indicate  that  the  partition  of  China  was  not 
to  be  long  delayed  ;  and  i£  Germany  was  to  pAr- 
ticipato  in  the  grand  spoliation  she  must  have  a 
starting-point  and  a  foothold.  The  game  has 
been  played  boldly,  brilliantly,  and  with  com- 
plete success.  China  haa  already  conceded  to 
Germany  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  port  of 
Kaio  Chau,  including  the  fortifications,  with  land 
immediately  surrounding  to  the  extent  of  about 
four  hundred  aqiiare  miles. 

In  matters  of  home  discussion  and  policy, 
eerman  two  great  parliamentary  questions  that 
Quesiieai.  jj^^.^  ggjtated  the  Germans  during  the 
past  year  have  been  the  reform  of  procedure  in 
military  trials,  and  the  emperor's  urgent  appeal 
for  money  with  which  to  increase  the  navy.  The 
Parliament  refused  to  sanction  a  measure  giving 
the  police  the  right  to  suppress  public  gatherings. 
Other  questions  constantly  under  discussion  have 
had  to  do  with  the  sugar  bounties  and  with  the 
tariff  regulations  that  place  increased  duties  on 
Russian  and  other  foreign  brcadstuffs.  These 
measures  help  the  landowners,  but  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  artisans.  In  the  past  year  the 
German  emi)eror  has  been  extremely  active  in 


Lord  Burlbioh  (to  the  German  Lelfester):  "My  lord. 
these  missionaries  have  been  killed  very  conveniently  far 
you."— From  Der  Fliih  (Vienna). 

the  international  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  traveling,  having  made 
notable  visits  to  the  Czar  in  Russia,  and  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Hungary,  while  also 
meeting  and  entertaining  the  King  of  Italy. 
Besides  his  constant  efforts  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  Triple  Alliance,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Emperor  William  haa  reached  some  kind  of 
an  understanding  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for 
the  rendering  of  mutual  military  aid,  if  needed, 
against  Russia.  Prince  Ilohcnlohe  has  continued 
as  Chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  although 
there  has  been  constant  talk  of  a  cabinet  reorgani- 
zation which  would  include  the  retirement  of  that 
statesman. 

^^^^  Tlie  republic  of  France,  with  Fflix 
farti  with    Faure  as  president,  F^lix  Jules  Meline 

Franci.  ^  prime  minister,  and  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  liaa  given 
an  unusual  exhibition  of  goveriimenlal  stability 
during  1S07.  The  average  lifo  of  a  French 
cabinet  is  about  six  months  ;  but  the  one  now  in 
office  assumed  responsibility  on  April  30,  18DC. 
The  visit  of  tho  Trosidont  to  Russia  and  the 
plain  avowal  of  tho  alliance  was  tho  great  event 
of  the  year.  In  domestic  afTaii's,  the  prepara- 
tion tor  the  exposition  of  the  year  1900  haa 
bei-n  a  leading  topic ;  but  it  has  been  over- 
shad()we<i  by  the  extraordinary  agitation  raised 
late  in  the  year  over  the  question  whether  or  not 
Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  who  was  convicted  in 
lKfl4,  by  a  military  tribunal,  on  tho  charge  of 
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of  France  in  North  Africa, 
and  has  virtually  obtained 
British  consent  to  operations 
in  Tunis  that  will  soon  have 
turned  a  eomewhat  BhaJowy 
protectorate  into  a  firm 
French  annexation.  M. 
Hanotaux'e  shrewdest 
scheme  of  the  year  seems  des- 
tined, however,  to  prove  a 
failure.  It  was  apparently 
the  deliberate  design  of  the 
French  to  occupy  and  hold  a 
district  claimed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, lying  west  of  Abyssinia 
and  east  of  the  French  Conjio, 
including  tlie  upper  stretches 
of  the  Nile  and  its  chief  tribu- 
taries. The  English  Govern-  . 
ment  is  asserting  itself  very 
strongly  on  the  point  that  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  interests 
of  Egypt,  that  there  should 
be  a  unitary  control  of  the 
Nile  from  the  Delta  to  the 
sources.    The  British  conlen- 

CommKndaol  Blnaer.       ColonaL  Everett  M.  OcHselln.  [Jon  jg  Hje  gound  One.     Never- 

COMMISSIONEBSSITTINCl   IN  PAI118  TO  DETBRMISE  THE  J-RONTIEBS      tligjeas,  in  Spite  of  this  failure 
OFTIIE      LAQ09  HINTERLAND  '  IN  WBUT  Ar'KlCA.  —  (Oraplln:,   London.)  ,         ,  .       . 

the  i'rench  have  made  posi- 
selling  plans  and  information  to  a  foreign  gov-  live  progress  in  the  field  of  colonial  empire,  and 
ernment,  was  really  guilty  or  was  the  innocent  they  are  preparing,  it  would  seem,  in  the  year 
victitQ  of  a  dastardly  conspiracy.  The  astute  now  coming,  to  extend  their  Asiatic  dominion  by 
HanotauK  has  greatly  strengthened  the  position      further  encroachments  upon  Siam  and  China. 


r.  A.  a.  Fowler.  Mr,  L. 

ANGLO-FRENCB  DOUNTIAI 

(These  officers  have  nearly  marked 
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No  European  country,  perhaps,  has 
ofimi'^t.    Passed  a  more  serene  and  undisturbed 

year  as  respects  its  foreign  relations 
than  the  A ustro- Hungarian  empire.  But  cer- 
tainly no  important  country  in  the  world  has  had 
8o  fearfully  vexed  a  year  in  its  strictly  domestic 
politics  as  the  dual  realm  of  Francis  Joseph. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  publish  an  article 
by  a  well-informed  contributor,  who  presents  the 
Austrian  situation  in  detail.  Count  Bsdini  has 
been  driven  from  the  prime  ministership  by  his 
total  inability  to  secure  any  working  support 
from  the  Reichsrath,  and  he  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  Baron  Gautsch  von  Fran  ken  thurm.  Count 
Goluchowski  maintains  his  position  as  foreign 
minister,  and  has  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
really  powerful  personages  in  the  international 
councils  of  the  European  concert.  It  is  believed 
that  he  has  brought  about  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing with  Russia  as  to  the  plans  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  two  empires  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Thus,  with  external  relations  sufficiently  assured 
to  remove  all  serious  anxiety,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  now  enters  upon  the  year  in  which 
he  is  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hia 
accession  to  tlie  throne,  with  a  realm  so  entirely 
at  odds  with  itself  that  it  bids  fair  to 'fly  asunder. 
The  outlook  for  1898  is  at  best  a  very  gloomy 
one  for  the  Austro- Hungarians. 

In  the  middle  of  December  the  govem- 
'"cntiy    '"*'"''  *^  Athens  reluctantly  signed  the 

final  draft  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey.  Thus  1897  has  seen  the  full  rounding 
out  of  one  particular  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
never -ending  Eastern  question  Greece  loses 
very  1  ttie  actual  tcrr  tor  b  t  !  as  to  accept  a 
frontier  1  ne  re  e  1  n  tl  n  1  ary  nterest  of 
Turkey  and  mu  t  also  paj  a  large  nden  n  ty. 
Her  fiscal  afl!a  rs  w  11  now  be  pract  call}  n  the 
hands  of  a  European  board  of  comm  ss  one  s  act- 
ing as  tru'*tees  or  r  ce  e  s  unt  1  the  lurk  1  n- 
demnity  as  well  as  the  earlier  foreign  debt  has 
been  paid  off.  This  war,  it  will  Ije  remembered, 
was  on  account  of  Crete.  If  the  great  powers 
had  been  willing  to  allow  the  Greeks  to  annex 
and  administer  the  island  there  would  have  been 
no  further  trouble.  One  firm,  vigorous  word 
from  IJord  Salisbury  at  the  right  moment  would 
have  settled  everything  ;  and  not  only  would  the 
Greek  solution  have  been  wise  and  right  as  re- 
gards Crete,  but  British  prestige  would  have 
been  accordingly  enhanced.  But  Lord  Salisbury 
played  disgracefully  and  weakly  into  the  hands  of 
England's  worst  enemies.  Meanwhile,  what  has 
the  boasted  concert  of  Europe  done  with  its  at- 
tempted  reorganization  of  Crete  ?  Practically 
nothing  at  all.      A  number  of  months  ago  it  was 


reported  that  a  prominent  Swiss  statesman,  M. 
Droz,  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  powers  to  be  the  governor  of 
Crete;  but  this  selection  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Sultan,  and  was  not  insisted  upon  by  the  powers. 
At  length  there  seemed  to  be  an  entire  agreement 
upon  Colonel  Schaefer,  an  oiRcer  originally  from 
Luxemburg,  who  had  served  in  various  capaci- 
ties in  the  Turkish  eiripire,  and  was  conspicu- 
ously qualified  for  the  task  of  reorganizing  and 


administering  Crete.  Butafter  Colonel  Schaefer's 
selection  was  thought  to  have  been  settled  the 
Sultan  made  objections,  and  Russia  took  the  new 
ground  that  the  Cretan  governor  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Greek  orthodox  church.  Meanwhile 
the  Cretans  are  declaring  that  they  will  select  a 
governor  for  themselves  if  the  powers  do  not 
hasten  to  make  a  choice. 

The  PrasUmt  The  first  regular  session  of  the  Fifty- 
Ournn'g  ^^^^  Congress  convened  on  Decem- 
Qoeition.  ber  G.  The  President's  Message  was 
a  document  notable  for  the  moderate  character  of 
the  views  it  expressed  ami  the  suggestions  it  em- 
bodied ;  and  it  was  also  distinguished  by  the  lu 
cidity  of  its  phrasing.  Its  longest  passages  were 
devoted  to  the  question  of  monetary  reform  and 
to  the  Cuban  situation.  Respecting  the  currency 
question,    the    President's    argument    for  some 
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action  at  the  present  session  was  admirably 
framed,  and  seems  to  us  unanswerable.  He 
recommends  that  even  if  nothing  should  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  the  more  elaborate  programme 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  Secretary  Gage,  or  in 
the  measure  to  be  offered  by  the  business  men  of 
the  country,  acting  through  the  commission  that 
has  been  at  work  in  consequence  of  the  Indian- 
apolis convention,  Congress  should  at  least  make 
two  or  three  simple  provisions.  One  of  these  is 
that  when  United  States  notes  are  presented  for 
redemption  in  gold,  and  are  so  redeemed,  those 
same  notes  should  not  be  paid  out  again  except 
in  exchange  for  gold.  He  advised  further  that 
national  banks  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the 
full  face  value  of  the  bonds  which  they  have  de- 
posited to  secure  their  circulation,  and  that  the 
tax  on  their  circulating  notes  should  be  reduced. 
Further,  he  recommends  that  in  the  smaller  vil- 
lages of  tlie  country  the  amount  of  capital  needed 
to  start  a  national  bank  should  be  reduced  as  low 
as  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  and  finally  that 
bank-notes  should  not  be  issued  in  denominations 
smaller  than  ten -dollar  bills. 

The  Real  We  will  not  at  this  point  proceed  with  a 
^ofvle"  comparison  of  similarities  and  differences 
Season,  in  the  several  pending  plans  for  currency 
and  banking  reform,  but  will  refer  our  readers 
to  the  excellent  article  written  for  this  number  of 
the  Review  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Conant,  of  Wash- 
ington. Our  contributor  is  an  expert  student 
and  writer  in  the  field  of  finance  (see  also  his 
article  on  the  new  tariff  in  our  August  number) 
whose  grasp  upon  the  subject  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  he  has  served  as  a  secretary 
of  the  commission  which  has  just  completed  its 
sessions  at  Washington  under  the  chairmanship 
of  ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Conant's 
article  discusses  President  McKinley's  sugges- 
tions, explains  Secretary  Gage's  plan,  and  in 
particular  elucidates  the  main  positions  upon 
which  the  Monetary  Commission  has  come  to  an 
agreement.  This  subject  ought  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Congress  before  all  else  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
to  no  small  degree  bound  up  in  the  remedy  that 
Congress  may  vouchsafe  to  provide  for  the  defects 
of  our  monetary  system. 

The  Dingiey  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  country 
^^'^%e"'^  that  we  are  to  be  spared  the  misery  of 
Revenues,  a  tariff  discussion  this  winter.  The 
country  cannot  forget,  however,  that  the  express 
reason  for  convening  the  new  Congress  in  extra 
session  a  few  days  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  McKinley  last  spring  was  to  provide 
the  Government  with  a  sufficient  revenue.    It  was 


claimed  by  the  Republicans  that  the  enormous 
yearly  deficits  under  the  Wilson  act  were  more 
responsible  than  anything  else  for  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  country's  finances,  private  as  well 
as  public.  The  one  thing,  therefore,  above  all 
others,  that  ought  to  have  been  made  certain  in 
the  new  fiscal  measure  which  bears  Mr.  Dingley's 
name  was  that  it  should  provide  an  abundant  in- 
come. While  the  Dingiey  bill  was  pending,  as 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  a  large  part  of  the 
commercial  shipping  of  the  world  was  busy  in 
bringing  sugar  and  various  other  commodities  to 
this  country  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  duties 
that  were  proposed.  It  was  perceived,  therefore, 
that  the  public  revenue  for  a  few  months  under 
the  Dingiey  tariff  would  be  considerably  less  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been,  because  of  the 
haste  which  had  been  made  to  land  a  large  supply 
of  wares  before  the  increased  duties  became  oper- 
ative. It  was  very  decidedly  the  opinion  of  many 
Republicans,  both  in  Congress  and  outside  of  it, 
that  the  bill  as  passed  was  seriously  defective  as 
a  revenue -producing  measure.  As  a  protective 
measure  it  was  certainly  as  robust  as  the  stanch- 
est  advocates  of  protectionism  could  ask  for. 
But  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  manufactur- 
ing development  in  this  country  when  the  home 
market  would  in  any  case  be  principally  held  by 
American  producers,  even  with  low  tariffs. 
When  under  such  circumstances  the  tariff  rates 
are  high,  there  results — instead  of  an  abundant 
revenue  to  the  Government — so  greatly  increased 
an  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  that  the  customs 
receipts  tend  to  disappear. 

There  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
^%m7fu'^     added  to  rhe  protective  features  of  the 

Dingiey  bill  some  purely  revenue-pro- 
ducing items.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  a 
temporary  tax  be  levied  upon  tea,  and  perhaps 
also  upon  coffee  (at  a  low  specific  rate  of  perhaps 
ten  cents  a  pound  for  the  one  and  five  cents  a 
pound  for  the  other),  to  supply  the  needed  revenue 
factor  ;  and  an  increase  of  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  barrel  in  the  internal  revenue  tax  upon 
beer  was  advocated,  as  certain  to  yield  large  re- 
turns to  the  Government  without  affecting  the  re- 
tail price  to  consumers.  it  seems  a  serious  mis- 
take tliat  these  excellent  suggesticns  were  not  em- 
bodied in  the  Dingiey  scheme.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  why  our  Government  should  not  have  a 
revenue  equal  to  its  ordinary  needs.  Thus  far,  the 
monthly  deficiencies  under  the  Dingiey  act  have 
been  heavy.  The  official  sponsors  of  the  measure 
are  in  danger  of  adopting  precisely  the  same  un- 
fortunate course  that  Secretary  Carlisle  pursued 
under  similar  circumstances.  They  seem  inclined 
to  disguise  the  real  facts.     Let  them  beware  ol 
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trying  to  arrange  the  figures  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obscure  tlie  simple  tmtli  that  tlie  current  receipts 
are  much  less  than  the  current  expenditures.  The 
present  law  may,  as  its  friends  declare  that  it 
will,  produce  revenue  enough  in  the  fiscal  year 
1899.  But  it  was  not  for  that  purpose  that 
Congress  was  called  together  in  special  session 
early  in  the  year  1897.  The  purpose  then  avowed 
was  to  provide  means  to  put  the  Government  im- 
mediately into  the  possession  of  an  ample  income. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  a  mistake  is  to  admit 
it  and  rectify  it.  Mr.  Dingley's  committee  ought 
at  once  to  bring  forward  a  simple  measure  of  two 
or  three  brief  clauses  increasing  the  tax  on  beer, 
and  perhaps  also  placing  a  small  specific  tax  for 
a  j-ear  or  two  upon  tea  and  coffee. 


Th  P  la  t  '^^^  President's 
UK  (*.  CuftBo  Cuban  question  at  very  considerable 
""'  length  ;  but  the  whole  burden  of  his 
advice  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word  ;  "Wait.'' 
He  quotes  President  Grant's  arguments  against  the 
recognition  of  Cuban  belligerency  in  the  former 
rebellion,  and  adopts  them  as  applicable  to  the  im- 
mediate case.  Hia  reflections  upon  the  Weyler  ad- 
ministration in  Cuba  are  as  severe  as  those  that 
the  American  newspapers  have  been  accustomed 
to  make.  But  he  professes  a  remarkable  optimism 
respecting  the  totally  changed  outlook  under  the 
administration  of  Blanco.  At  least  he  considers 
that  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  us  to 
intervf'ne  at  this  moment,  when  Spain  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  reconciliation  with  Cut>a  on 
the  basis  of  the  peniling  home-rule  proposals. 
Meanwhile,  he  remarks  that  -'the  near  future 
will  demonstrate  "  whether  or  not  this  new  policy 
is  likely  to  produce  the  desired  results  ;  and  he 


declares  that  if  such  results  are  not  attained  it 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action  ' '  in  the  line  of  indisputable  right  and 
duty."  All  this  means  simply  that  we  ai'e  gain- 
ing a  little  more  time  in  order  to  see  whether  we 
cannot  avoid  the  disagreeable  responsibility  of 
mixing  ourselves  up  in  the  Cuban  scrimmage. 
Decisive  and  bold  action  on  our  part  long  ago 
would  i>robably  have  stopped  the  contest  without 
our  firing  a  gim.  But  we  have  delayed  so 
long  tliat  it  is  now  extremely  hard  to  screw 
our  courage  up  to  the  sticking- point. 

Fttiiare af  the  "^'"^  ^''^sideiit  may  have  some  very 
Blanco -Santtita  superior  sources  of  information,  but 
'^"'<'-  the  non-official  world  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover  that  the  autonomy  proposals 
are  viewed  with  any  seriousness  whatever  by  the 
Cuban  people.  They  are  the  mere  offhand  sug- 
gestion of  a  cabinet  likely  to  be  overthrown  at  any 
moment ;  and  they  certainly  can  have  no  valid- 
ity until  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  Spain's 
law-making  body,  the  Cortes,  The  statis  of  des- 
titution in  Cuba  is  appalling,  and  the  pretense  on 
the  part  of  the  Blanco  administration  that  it  is 
dealing  out  rations  to  the  impoverished  pacijicos 
is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  army  itself  has  been  in  a  very  seriouii 
predicament  from  the  insufficiency  of  its  food 
supplies.  We  havij  repeatedly  shown  in  these 
pages  why  it  would  seem  to  the  impartial  ob- 
server that  the  situation  in  Cuba  is  practically 
deadlocked,  and  that  the  insurgents,  if  they  so 
desire,  can  keep  up  the  rebellion  for  many  years 
to  come,  without  having  power  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  seaports.  Not  only  has  the 
new  policy  made  little  progress  in  Cuba,  but  there 
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is  much  reason  to  think  that  public  opinion  in 
Spain  is  upon  the  point  of  repudiating  it  utterly. 
General  Weyler  is  its  most  bitter  enemy,  and  the 
military  element  in  general  seems  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  the  autonomy  scheme.  Through  the 
month  of  December  the  opposition  to  the  Sagasta 
government  was  rapidly  growing  more  formi- 
dable every  day.  Inasmuch  as  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  discussion  of  the  Cuban  question  main- 
tained firmly  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  if  peace  were  not  speedily  restored, 
there  has  resulted  from  the  moderate  tone  of  the 
Presidents  Message  no  real  improvement  of 
feeling  in  Spain  toward  the  United  States. 

Hawaiian  Another  question  with  which  the 
(iffhe^EthJcai  President's  Message  deals  is  the  an- 

Question.  nexation  of  Hawaii.  The  treaty  has 
been  duly  ratified  by  the  Hawaiian  authorities, 
and  it  was  supposed  until  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it 
would  readily  enough  secure  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
President  McKinley  strongly  urges  such  ratifica- 
tion, but  does  not  attempt  to  make  an  exhaustive 
argument  on  the  subject.  The  discussion  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  press  of  the  country  in  a 
verv  animated  fashion,  and  has  followed  various 
lines,  which  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  under 
five  heads — namely,  ethical,  constitutional,  politi- 
cal, strategical,  and  economic.  The  opponents  of 
annexation  on  ethical  grounds  hold  that  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Hawaii,  in  seeking  annexa- 
tion, does  not  truly  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
Hawaiian  population  ;  and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances our  acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  ap- 
pear highly  objectionable  in  a  court  of  morals. 
The  friends  of  annexation  reply  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  intelligent  and  ruling  public  opinion  of 
Hawaii  is  enthusiastic  for  annexation,  and  that 
the  whole  world  knows  very  well  that  no  other 
fate  could  be  so  fortunate  for  the  group  as  union 
with  the  United  States.  Very  few,  after  all,  of 
the  opponents  of  annexation  are  really  basing 
their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  we  should  do 
Hawaii  an  injury  and  a  wrong  by  consenting  to 
her  request  that  our  ''  starry  banner  of  freedom  " 
should  float  over  the  islands.  The  very  sugges- 
tion is  so  absurd  that  it  can  hardly  be  entertained 
by  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  sense  of  humor. 

The  constitutional  questions  in- 
^?i  Tfte  Constitu-   yolved  are   taken   far  more  seri- 

tlonai  Problem.  /.  t  t  • 

ously.  The  annexation  of  Hawaii 
must  be  followed  by  some  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands,  either  identical  with  the  nor- 
mal system  now  employed  by  us  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  Territories  and  States,  or  else  some 
wholly  different  system,   invented  for  an  excep- 


tional occasion.  Our  Territorial  form  of  organi- 
zation seems  to  imply  admission  to  full  state- 
hood at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  Many 
thoughtful  persons  in  the  United  States  do  not 
like  to  contemplate  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a 
State.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason,  how- 
ever, in  the  necessities  of  the  case,  why  a  special 
organization  should  not  be  provided  for  Hawaii. 
Important  transactions  usually  involve  some  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  the  drafting  of  a  scheme  for  the 
government  of  such  an  outlying  possession  would 
require  very  careful  thought  and  consideration. 
But  it  would  certainly  be  very  unfortunate  for  a 
nation  as  young  and  vigorous  as  ours  to  be  so 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  an  inelastic  constitu- 
tional system  that  it  could  not  invent  a  way  to 
administer  annexed  territory. 

The  political  and  strategical  bear- 

^^^  BearfngT^^^^  ^"^®  ^^    ^^^^    annexation    question 

may  be  mentioned  together.  Our 
Government  has  believed  for  a  long  while  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  naval  and  coaling  station  in  the 
Pacific  ;  and  Pearl  Harbor,  which  has  been 
granted  to  us  by  Hawaii,  is  by  far  the  best  avail- 
able location.  If,  now,  we  should  reject  the 
Hawaiian  overtures  for  annexation,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Hawaiian  Government  should  not 
look  to  England.  And  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  would  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  energetic  statesmen  who  are  losing 
no  opportunity  to  link  together  more  firmly  those 
imperial  possessions  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  in  the  line  of  de- 
sired cable  communication  between  Vancouver 
and  Australia,  and  in  the  line  of  transit  between 
Hong  Kong  and  the  anticipated  waterway  across 
the  American  istliiiius.  If  England  should  ac- 
quire Hawaii  upon  our  refusal  to  do  so,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  possible  reason  why  we 
should  insist  upon  the  retention  of  lY^arl  Harbor  ; 
and  England  would  unquestionably  proceed  to 
make  Hawaii  the  best  fortified  naval  station  in 
tlie  world.  On  our  part,  if  we  annexed  the  isl- 
ands, we  should  not  need  to  be  in  anv  haste  about 
fortifications.  The  American  policy  is  so  notably 
a  pacific  one  that  our  ownership  of  Hawaii  would 
be  universally  acquiesced  in.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  we  sliould  ever  have  to  fight  to 
retain  a  control  once  assumed.  Furthermore,  the 
American  control  of  Hawaii  is  in  some  sense  a 
duty  that  tliis  country  owes  to  Japan  and  China. 
Those  ancient  Oriental  states  are  seriously  men- 
aced Ijy  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  land -grab- 
bing European  powers  ;  and  if  England  or 
Germany  should  obtain  Hawaii,  the  sort  of  peace- 
ful development  of  the  Oriental  nations  which  is 
most  to  be  desired  by  us  would  be  further  endan- 
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gered.  Again,  from  the  political  and  strategic 
point  of  view,  the  positioA  of  Hawaii  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  us  as  closely  related  to  other  poli- 
cies overwhelmingly  favored  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  refer  to  the  American  con- 
trol of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  one  or  more  satisfactory  naval  stations  in  the 
West  Indies. 

/^x  ru   f        I    All  of  these  strategic  considerations 

(4)    Th€  Economic  ,    .    ,  °    ^      i.  ..i,    *   xv 

Aspects  of  are  so  plainly  important  that  there 
Annexation,  would  have  been  no  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  but  for  the 
sudden  development  of  a  powerful  American  op- 
position on  economic  grounds.  This  opposition 
seems  to  us  unpatriotic  in  its  spirit  and  methods. 
The  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  increases  the  duty 
on  sugar,  has  stimulated  experiments  all  over  the 
country  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 
Certain  organizations,  agricultural  and  otherwise, 
that  have  strongly  committed  themselves  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  the 
United  States  have  now  placed  themselves  in  the 
forefront  of  the  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.  This  is  done  upon  the  ground  that  they 
wish  to  exclude  cane  sugar  from  the  United  States 
in  order  the  more  rapidly  to  develop  the  new  beet 
industry.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that  this 
magazine  has  always  given  most  cordial  support 
to  all  reasonable  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the 
American  culture  of  sugar.  But  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  methods  that  are  reason- 
able and  proper  for  the  promotion  of  that  desired 
end.  So  furiously  zealous  have  the  excellent 
gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  American 
sugar- growers'  propaganda  become,  that  we  are 
expecting  almost  any  day  to  discover  that  they 
have  decided  to  attempt  to  drive  the  State  of 
Louisiana  out  of  the  Union  in  order  to  change 
the  geographical  course  of  the  tariff  wall  and  thus 
to  protect  the  infant  industry  of  beet  sugar  from 
the  dangerous  competition  of  the  cane  sugar  of 
our  Gulf  districts. 

Tiie  Cause  of  The  plans  of  these  beet-sugar  propa- 
^^^uefsut'^  gandists  extend  not  only  to  the  de- 
Eoerything.  feat  of  Hawaiian  annexation,  but 
also,  of  course,  to  the  abrogation  of  the  exist- 
ing reciprocity  treaty  under  whicli,  for  many 
years  past,  Hawaiian  sugar  has  been  admitted 
free  of  duty.  Under  the  existing  measure  of 
protection,  which  brings  the  two  cane-sugar  dis- 
tricts of  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  inside  of  our  tariff 
lines,  there  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  the  beet -sugar  men  to  nurture  their  in- 
fant industry.  After  it  has  attained  a  certain 
development,  it  will  be  able  to  compete  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  with  these  two  cane-sugar  districts. 


The  annexation  of  Hawaii,  instead  of  introducing 
a  new  factor  of  competition,  simply  preserves  the 
existing  status.  There  is  more  than  one  county 
in  Texas  that  has  a  considerably  larger  area  than  all 
of  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  put  together; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  such  counties  in 
California.  It  seems  to  us-  altogether  petty  and 
shortsighted  to  exclude  Hawaii  from  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  to  turn  that  strategic  possession 
over  to  some  great  naval  and  military  power,  in 
order  to  gain  a  merely  incidental  point  in  the 
programme  of  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  Ameri- 
can beet  sugar.  The  natural  laws  of  industry 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  any  case,  de- 
termine whether  diminutive  Hawaii  shall  keep  on 
producing  sugar  or  use  her  soil  for  other  crops. 
It  is  not  a  dignified  thing  for  the  United  States 
to  allow  the  question  of  annexation  to  hinge  upon 
the  sugar  tariff,  yet  it  seems  altogether  too 
likely  that  this  is  precisely  what  will  happen.  It 
may  be  added,  furthermore,  that  it  seems  to  us  a 
long  way  below  the  highest  mark  of  American 
dignity  and  patriotism  that  this  same  sugar  ques- 
tion should  also  be  made  to  do  service  on  the  side 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Cuban  trouble.  Our 
zealous  beet- sugar  propagandists  have  become 
afraid  that  an  active  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  save  Cuba  from  utter  devasta- 
tion might  lead  in  the  end  to  the  annexation  of 
that  island,  or  else  to  a  commercial  union  which 
would  bring  down  a  full-grown  avalanche  of 
Cuban  sugar  upon  our  beet -fed  infant  industry. 
If  we  are  to  intervene  at  all  in  Cuban  affairs,  it 
should  be  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  for  those 
large  considerations  that  are  summed  .up  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  from  time  to  time 
by  our  Government.  The  sugar  question  should 
be  kept  in  its  proper  place. 

America's     The  balance  in  favor  of   the  United 

^SuDremacy    States  in  the  trade  of  the  past  year 

Jp^!^?,        with  Europe  has  been  of  stupendous 

Markets,  dimensions.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
foreign  demand  for  our  breadstuffs  and  other 
food  supplies.  In  view  of  the  strengthened  tariff 
barrier  which  makes  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
for  Europe  to  send  her  manufactures  to  us  in 
payment  for  bread  and  meat,  cotton  and  petro- 
leum, there  is  much  uneasiness  in  trade  circles 
abroad,  and  not  a  little  open  and  blustering 
talk  of  a  combination  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  for  the  economic  suppression  of  the 
United  States.  Among  responsible  statesmen, 
Count  Golnchowski,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Austria,  has  been  the  most  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  such  threats.  The  puzzling  thing  is  to 
invent  a  mode  of  retaliation  that  will  not  hurt 
the   European   peoples    themselves    very   much 
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worae  than  they  can  possibly  hurt  the  UiiileJ 
States.  England,  of  course,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  reconciled,  to  the  idea  of  importing  the 
larger  part  of  her  food  supply.  But  since  the 
United  States  has  begun  to  compete  so  formi- 
dably in  manufactures  there  has  arisen  no  little 
consternation  in  the  British  mind.  Many  signs 
point  to  the  passiug  of  the  scepter  of  industrial 
supremacy  from  Groat  Britain  to  the  United 
States.  The  year  1897  has  witnessed  the  easy 
triumph  of  the  American  makers  of  steel  rails 
over  English  and  all  other  competitors  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  American  contractors  are 
fitting  out  electric  street  railways  in  England, 
and  various  American  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  are  underselling  British  products,  not  only 
in  neutral  markets,  hut  also  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Recent  reports  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
England's  coal  supply  have  added  to  the  prevail- 
ing alarm.  The  advanlage  which  American 
manufacturers  have  gained  is  due  not  merely  to 
the  superiority  of  our  natural  resources  as  re- 
spects the  deiKjsits  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  but  also 
to  the  vast  scale  upon  which  our  industries  are 
organized,  and  the  superiority  of  their  appliances. 

Tilt  Diiaatrous  It  is  In  the  very  facc  ofsucli  conditions 
^"Enaffah"'  "^  "^'^  "**'^  *"'^  powerful  American 
Maciiniiu.  rivalry,  and  the  ever-increasing  in- 
that   the 


md  the  ( 
mpeiitio 


lensity  of  Ge  . 

prietors  of  iron  and  steel-working  establishments 
in  England  have  had  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  strikes  ever  known  in 
struggle  of  the  engineers,  or 
machinists,  as  we  should  say, 
began  about  six  months  ago. 
It  was  undertaken  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  eight-hour  dav.  A  great 
strike  in  1870  wim  the  nine- 
hour  day  for  the  machinists 
and  the  allied  trades,  who  had 
formerly  worked  ten  hours. 
The  real  struggle  of  the  past 
year,  however,  has  had  to  do 
not  so  much  with  the  eight- 
hour  day  as  with  qiiestions 
involvmg  the  principle 
whether  the  details  of  shop 
management  arc  to  he  con- 
trolled by  the  proprietors  or 
by  the  trades  unions.  The 
English  manufacturers  be- 
lieve that  with  the  greater 
extension    of    the  piecework 

plan,  and  greater  freedom  to  Knulihh  Capitalist!" 

manage  the  working  of  their 
own   machinery,  they  could 


obtain  far  Inciter  results  than  the  present  system 
yields.  It  is  notably  true  that  the  output  per 
man  is  very  much  larger  in  American  than  ia 
English  shops.  The  great  strike  has  paralyzed 
leading  departments  of  English  industry  at  the 
very  time  when  good  will  between  masters  and 
men  and  united  effort  against  foreign  competition 
were  most  to  be  desired.  Late  in  November, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  C. 
Ritcliie,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  meinters  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  cabinet,  &  conference  was  brought 
about,  with  fourteen  members  on  each  aide. 
Colonel  Dyer,  of  Newcastle,  at'ted  as  chairm&n 
for  the  employers,  while  Mr.  Alfreil  Sellicks 
and  Mr.  Barnes,  secretary  of  tiie  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  were  the  leaders  on  the 
side  of  the  men.  After  about  ten  days  of  dia- 
cussion  the  confi^rence  adjourned  'without  hav- 
ing come  to  an  agreement.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  workingmen,  however,  consented 
to  submit  to  the  members  of  their  unions  certain 
proposals  made  by  the  employers.  On  Decem- 
ber 13  the  returns  came  in,  and  it  was  found 
that  out  of  40,000  votes  only  150  were  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  proposals.  The  prospect,  there- 
fore, for  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  trouble 
is  not  encouraging.  The  conference  was  subse- 
quently resumed,  but  not  hopefully.  Mean- 
while, in  Germany  the  factories  are  rimning  on 
long  hours,  and  masters  and  men  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  force  German  wares  into  niarkete 
where  England  once  held  the  monopoly. 
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It   is    not  alone   in   iron  and  steel 
in  the  manufacturing  that  England's  pre- 

''^"'^'y-  eminence  is  seriously  threatened. 
The  managers  of  the  great  cotton  milts  of  Man- 
chester and  vicinity  have  informed  their  opera- 
tives that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce 
wages  all  along  the  line  or  else  stop  the  engines 
and  lock  the  doors.  They  have  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  reducing  wages  to  arbitratioa  ; 
but  adifficulty  has  been  encountered  in  arranging 
the  preliminaries,  and  the  operatives  have  refused 
to  arbitrate  on  the  basis  of  average  prices  since 
September.  As  a  consequence,  the  mill  owners 
have  proceeded  to  post  notices  of  wage  reduction, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  there  may  fol- 
low a  strike  of  even  more  serious  character  than 
that  of  the  engineers.  The  business  of  spinning 
and  weaving  cotton  lias  been  greatly  affected  by 
new  elements  of  competition.  Great  mills, 
equipped  with  the  best  modern  maehinery,  have 
been  established  in  Japan  and  China,  and  espe- 
cially in  India.  In  those  countries  labor  is  em- 
ployed at  a  few  cents  a  day,  and  the  hours  of 
work  are  long.  It  is  true  that,  the  average  effi- 
ciency of  Oriental  labor  is  not  so  high  as  that  of 
the  Manchester  district.  Nevertheless,  the  Ori- 
ental operatives  are  constantly  improving  in  skill 
and  in  ability  to  run  their  machines  rapidly  ;  so 
tiiat  they  now  produce  a  much  larger  output  for 
a  given  amount  of  wages  than  the  English  work- 
men are  able  to  turn  out.      The  Oriental  mills 


have  the  further  advantage  of  being  near  the 
fields  which  produce  the  raw  cotton,  and  also  on 
tlie  very  threshold  of  great  markets  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  draw  large  supplies  from 
Manchester.  Furthermore,  the  English  cotton 
trade,  as  respects  many  special  lines,  has  begun 
to  feel  more  lieavily  than  ever  the  competition  of 
the  great  mills  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
highest  skill  and  the  best  methods  ever  attained 
are  to  be  found.  The  total  American  output  is 
increasing  at  a  great  rate  by  reason  of  the  devel- 
opment of  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  whore  all 
the  conditions  of  cheap  manufacture  exist  to  an 
exceptional  degree.  Thus  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  are  to  witness  a  most  interesting  series 
of  developments  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  great  staples  of  industry  ;  and 
no  other  country  occupies  a  position  nearly  so 
Javor»ble  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

.  .  To  add  to  the  list  of  industrial  dia. 
Arbittatioo  turbances  in  England,  there  is  serious 
Agata.  (janger  of  a  great  railroad  strike. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
touching  the  feasibility  of  compulsory  arbitration 
in  industrial  disputes.  Much  interest  lias  been 
awakened  by  the  experience  of  New  Zealand, 
whore  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  three  years,  with  results 
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that  are  said  to  have  abundantly  fulfilled  all 
that  its  friends  had  expected.  It  is  not  likely, 
of  course,  that  England  will  go  BO  far  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  greater  eflortB 
will  be  made  than  ever  before,  both  by  govern- 
mental and  unofBcial  means,  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
asters that  accrue  to  the  whole  country  from 
these  protracted  industrial  deadlocks, 

.  The  British  Parliament  will  not  be  in  ses- 
/fl  sion  until  February.  Meanwhile,  polit- 
£ngiana.  ^^  discussioD  has  been  raging  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  The  House  of  Commons  having 
nearly  seven  hundred  members,  vacancies  are 
occurring  from  time  to  time.  The  by-elections 
to  fill  these  vacancies  caused  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion have  of  late  been  running  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Liberals.  Furthermore,  in  so  far  aa  na- 
tional party  lines  were  drawn  in  the  general  munic- 
ipal elections  held  throughout  England  early  in 
November,  the  Liberals  made  very  decisive  gains. 
They  have  been  particularly  bold  and  effective  in 
their  criticisms  upon  the  present  government  for 
the  unfortunate  war  still  raging  on  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the    Lilwral     cabinet    under     Lord     Rosebery'a 


uvma  to  luivti  (orgot  n 


premiership  had  unanimously  decided 
the  continued  occupation  of  Chitral,  and  had 
made  all  preparation  for  evacuating  that  post, 
which  lies  far  beyond  the  actual  boundary  line  of 
British  India.  When  the  Tories  canie  in,  how- 
ever, and  Lord  George  Hamilton  succeeded  Sir " 
Henry  Fowler  as  Secretary  for  India,  the  Liberal 
policy  was  reversed,  and  it  waa  decided  to  keep 
open  the  route  to  Chitral  with  a  line  of  fortified 
stations.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Liberals  that 
this  was  done  in  plain  violation  of  pledges  which 
had  been  given  to  the  tribesmen  of  the  hills,  and 
that  in  the  present  war  the  tribesmen  have  justice 
on  their  side.  The  Tory  government  makes  no 
pretense  of  intending  to  annex  the  regions  where 
so  much  blood  is  now  being  shed,  and  it  is  hard 
to  arouse  the  matter-of-fact  English  people  to 
much  enthusiasm  over  what  is  variously  stigma- 
tized as  the  policy  of  "butchery  and  bolt,"  or 
"slaughter  and  scoot."  Moreover,  the  British 
conscience  is  not  quite  reconciled  to  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Tory  govern- 
ment have  whitewashed  the  principal  parties  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Transvaal.  Nor  is 
Lord  Salisbury  any  the  more  popular  for  his  neg- 
lect of  the  Armenians  and  his  sacrifice  of  the 
Greeks — while  his  surrender  of  British  commer- 
cial interests  to  the  French  in  Tunis  and  Mada- 
gascar adds  another  count  to  the  general  indict- 
ment against  his  administration.  Sir  WUliam 
Harcourt,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Bryce,  Sir  H. 
Fowler,  and  other  leading  Liberals  have  been 
waging  a  splendid  campaign  of  oratory  through- 
out the  country  against  the  existing  government. 
Mr.  Chamberlaiu,  meanwhile,  has  been  invested 
with  the  honui-ary  office  of  I>ord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasg(iw,  and  has  abated  nothing 
of  his  incessant  administi'ative  and  political  activ- 
ity, Whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  utterances 
and  policies,  ho  is  a  man  of  marvelous  force  and 
energy,  and  always  interesting. 

Nothing  more  melodramatic  has  been 
theCiiinese  Witnessed  in  our  turn's  than  the  so- 
''""■  Icninitics  at  Kiel,  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the 
Kmperor  William's  only  brother.  Prince  Henry 
of  I'russia,  for  thct  scene  of  Germany's  now 
activitii's  on  the  Chinese  coast.  The  perform- 
anc«  between  the  enipei-or  and  his  brother,  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  German  officers  o£  state  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  had,  of 
course,  all  been  cartifully  rehearsed  in  aiivance. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  highly  ediicated  & 
nation  as  the  Gennans  could  be  impressed  by 
ceremonies  of  adulation  which  amount  virtually 
to  the  worship  of  the  erratic  Emperor  William  as 
a  deity.      Prince   Henry's   naval  i 
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uiytbiug  but  formidable,  and  his  trip  promiBes  to 
be  nothing  more,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  con- 
cerned, than  a.  pleasant  voyage.  One  is  there- 
tore  Bomewhat  bewildered  by  the  emperor's  con- 
stant reiteration  of  the  great  sacrifice  he  had 
made  in  sending  his  only  brother  to  China. 
Melodrama  aside,  however,  the  Germans  have 
taken  a  very  bold  and  enterprising  step.  Our 
accompanying  map  will  show  the  central  position 
the  port  of  Kaio  Chau  occupies  with  reference  to 
other  important  and  strategic  points.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Japan  had  taken  possession  of 
Port  Arthur  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
China,  and  had  hoped  to  retain  it  permanently  ae 
a  Japanese  Gibraltar ;  but  Russia,  backed  by 
France  and  Germany,  compelled  Japan  to  with- 
draw. It  was  rumored  late  in  December  that 
the  Russians  had  suddenly  taken  possession  of 
Port  Arthur.      It  is  certain  that  their  fleet  is  now 


there,  and  wholly  probable  that  they  intend 
sooner  or  later  to  assume  permanent  conirol  of 
that  chief  fortress  of  the  vhole  coast  cf  China. 
The  Germans,  if  undisturbed  in  their  new  ac- 
quisition, will  probably  manage  to  make  so  pro- 


Frora  the  Inler-Oecan  (Chicago), 
ductive  and  well -inhabited  a  region  pay  good 
revenues  to  its  cajitors.  Japan  is  much  discon- 
certed, and  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  other  important  powers  in  protest- 
ing against  Germany's  high-handed  seizure  of 
Chinese  territory.  "With  such  a  state  of  affairs 
so  much  nearer  home,  the  Japanese  will  feel  very 
slight  inclination  to  antagonize  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  Hawaii.  Meanwliile  the 
English  from  their  Hong  Kong  rendezvous  will  be 
ready  to  take  their  share  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  follow  the 
f^mi'cT  P'U'Iia'neotary  crisis  in  Austria  through 
all  its  riotous  record  of  disorder.  No 
such  scenes  as  those  that  have  disgraced  the 
Reichsrath  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  any 
other  parliamentary  body.  The  root  of  all 
thia  discord  is  to  be  found  in  the  confusion 
of  tongues  and  races.  The  elaborate  article 
which  we  publish  elsewhere  on  the  political 
situation  in  Austria  and  the  future  outlook  is 
contributed  by  an  Austrian  of  American  experi- 
ence who  has  been  witnessing  the  exciting 
scenes  in  Vienna,  and  whose  account  will  be 
found  exceedingly  instructive.  A  new  premier, 
with  a  reorganized  cabinet  has  come  into  power 
within  the  past  month  to  succeed  the  much-buf- 
feted Badeni.  Baron  Gautsch  von  Fran  ken  thunn, 
the  new  prime  minister,  is  a  pious  schoolmaster 
of  very  reactionary  tendencies.  His  father  was 
a  police  commissary  in  Vienna.  Paul,  the  son, 
began  active  life  as  a  tutor  in  a  charity  school 
for  the  sons  of  impoverished  nobles,  and  in  -due 
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time  became  prominent  in  the  political  circles  of 
the  Clerical  party.  He  is  not  yet  forty-seven  years 
of  a^e,  although  more  than  twelve  years  ago  he 
held  in  the  ministry  of  Count  Taaffe  the  same 
portfolio — uaniely,  that  of  minister  of  public 
instruction,  which  he  held  in  the  recent  cabinet 
of  Badeni.  Since  his  earlier  term  of  service  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  lie  has  been  made  president  of 
the  school  where  he  was  once  tiitor,  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble,  and  has  acquired  a 


have  never  ceaaed  to  work  for  his  release.  The 
renewed  agitation  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vice-president  of  the  Senate,  M.  Scheurer-Kestner 
— a  Protestant  and  a  man  whose  reputation  for 
honesty  and  good  sense  is  not  surpassed  in  France 
— has  declared  himself  convinced  by  evidence 
that  has  come  into  liis  possession  that  Captain 
Dreyfus  is  the  innocent  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
It  is  now  charged  by  the  friends  of  Dreyfus  that 
the  real  culprit  is 


repiiblic  could 
have  been  seri- 
ously shaken  within  the  past  two  mouths  by  an 
issue  so  incidental  as  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  certain  army  officer — Captain  Di-eyfus  — 
who  was  found  guilty  in  1894  of  selling  military 
secrets,  had  been  convicted  upon  sufficient  evi- 
di'nce.  The  unhappy  Dreyfus  is  said  to,  be  con- 
fined in  an  iron  cage  in  distant  Cayenne.  He  is 
a  Ji;w,  and  his  energetic  wife  and  rich  connections 


standing  clause"  was  to  Vm  no  longer  m  opera- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  more  negroes 
than  white  people  in  Kouth  Carolina,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  this  registration  system  the  elec- 
torate of  the  State  now  consists  of  about  ninety 
thousand  white  voters,  and  only  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  colored  voters.  Those  persons  now  on 
the  rolls  will  be  entitled  to  vote  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  great  mass  of  illiterate  colored  voters 
is  thus  completely  disfranchised.   -  From  the  be- 
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ginning  of  1898  no  man  can  be  enrolled  unless 
he  is  assessed  upon  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  or  is  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
understanding  clause  has  so  worked  as  to  place 
most  of  the  white  voters  on  the  rolls  regardless 
of  illiteracy,  while  the  black  illiterates  are  nearly 
all  excluded.  Henceforth,  however,  the  blacks 
and  whites  will  have  to  meet  the  same  tests. 
Many  well-informed  friends  of  the  colored  race 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  South 
Carolina  arrangements  are  to  be  welcomed  rather 
than  condemned.  The  coming  generation  will 
value  citizenship  the  more  highly  because  the 
exercise  of  full  political  rights  can  only  be  gained 
bv  resolute  effort  to  advance  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence  and  prosperity. 

The  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
anil  provisions  which  discriminate  against 
immigration.  jUiteracy  have  something  in  common 
with  the  pending  immigration  bill  that  Senator 
Lodge  advocates  so  strongly,  which  applies  the 
reading  and  writing  test  to  new  arrivals  from 
other  countries.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  ;  but 
there  is  not  less  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  new  fed- 
eral naturalization  law  greatly  extending  the  pro- 
bationary period.  The  Austrian  empire  is  going 
to  pieces  through  the  clash  of  races  and  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues.  The  cement  that  holds  to- 
gether our  great  nation  is  the  widely  diffused 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  There 
would  be  no  hardship  whatever  in  requiring  that 
no  naturalized  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
until  he  was  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language,  and  could  pass  a  creditable 
examination  in  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  proposed  immigration  measure  sim- 
ply requires  the  reading  test,  and  gives  no  prefer- 
ence to  the  English  language  over  any  other. 
But  the  subsequent  tests  for  full  citizenship 
should  be  made  far  more  severe. 

A  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses 
on  of  Congress  last  month  which — in 
Seal  aitina.  pursuance  of  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Japan  at  the  re- 
cent conference  in  Washington — prohibits  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  taking  the  fur 
seals  in  the  open  sea.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
Government  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  per- 
suade the  Canadian  and  British  governments  to 
stop  pelagic  sealing  on  the  part  of  their  citizens 
if  we  nave  already  made  it  an  offense  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  continue  this  barbarous  and  de- 
structive practice.  A  special  clause  attached  to 
the  measure  prohibits  the  importation  of  seal 
skins  into  the  United  States.     Now  it  happens 


that  this  country  has  been  the  great  market  foi 
articles  made  of  dressed  seal  skins  ;  and  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  catch  of  the  Canadian 
sealers  has  found  its  ultimate  market  in  the 
United  States  after  having  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  fur-dressers  of  London.  Since  our 
Government  is  making  a  supreme  effort  to  save 
the  seal  herd  from  utter  destruction,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  criticism  urged  against  the  policy 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  seal  skins.  This 
step  in  the  long  controversy  is  unexpected,  but 
entirely  commendable  from  every  point  of  view. 

Relief  for  tf,e  ^  P^^^®  ^^  emergency  legislation  that 
Klondike  was  hurried  through  Congress  on  the 
Sufferers.  urgent  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  before  the  Christmas  recess  was  the  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  to  pay  for  the  purchase  and 
dispatch  of  provisions  to  relieve  distress  in  the 
Klondike  region.  Very  alarming  rumors  have 
come  from  Dawson  City  to  the  effect  that  a 
scarcity  of  food  has  already  brought  on  a  disas- 
trous famine,  and  that  several  thousand  men  have 
been  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  snow  on  their 
arduous  retreat  to  the  seacoast  or  to  places  where 
provisions  might  be  found.  Precisely  what  plans 
will  be  used  to  transport  the  supplies  to  Dawson 
City  will  be  better  known  next  month.  It  is  now 
certain  that  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens  there  will 
be  an  unprecedented  rush  to  the  gold  fields  of 
Alaska  and  the  Klondike,  some  authorities  esti- 
mating the  number  of  new  gold -seekers  as  high 
as  200,000,  and  no  one  placing  it  lower  than  50,- 
000.    It  will  all  depend  upon  means  of  transport. 

iAJu   uj  u  J   Our  excellent  minister  at  Constanti- 

Why  We  Need  i      -r^        *  n     i  -i  i 

a  Larger  nople.  Dr.  Angell,  has  made  renewed 
^^'^^'  demands  upon  the  Sultan's  govern- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  long  due 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  American  edu- 
cational property  in  Asia  Minor.  Austria  with- 
in a  few  weeks  has  shown  how  the  presence  of  a 
warsliip  or  two,  and  a  twenty-four-hour  ultima- 
tum, will  stimulate  the  Sultan  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations. Our  Government  ought  by  all  means  to 
send  a  squadron  straight  to  Smyrna.  Miserable 
little  Hayti  several  weeks  ago  was  frightened  into 
paying  an  indemnity  to  Germany  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  harbor  of  Port  au  Prince  of  a  couple 
of  German  schoolships,  manned  by  a  lot  of  naval 
cadets.  Hayti  had  somehow  supposed  that  the 
United  States  would  intervene  ;  but  it  is  tardily 
remembered  that  the  present  regime  in  that  re- 
public had  rather  disagreeably  cut  off  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  for  a  coaling  station.  This 
would  probably  be  a  good  time  to  revive  the  sub- 
ject.    Hayti  would  be  far  better  off,  in  n\atters 
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domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  with  a  few  United 
States  warships  making  their  rendezvous  in  a 
Haytian  harbor.  There  are,  in  fact,  conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  besides  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  United  States  to 
be  represented  by  creditable  specimens  of  our 
new  navy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  Congress 
must  be  economical  this  year  it  will  apply  the 
pruning- knife  in  some  other  direction  rather  than 
to  the  navy  estimates.  We  publish  elsewhere  in 
this  number  a  very  useful  article  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Brassey,  the  great  British  naval  authority, 
showing  the  present  position  of  the  English  navy, 
and  making  some  comparisons  with  the  sea- 
power  of  other  countries.  We  have  submitted 
the  proofs  of  Lord  Brassey's  article  to  the  Hon. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  whose  characteristic 
letter  we  also  publish,  together  with  an  extended 
synopsis  of  the  new  annual  report  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  for- 
eign trade  is  likely  to  stimulate  American  ship- 
building, and  the  further  development  of  the 
navy  can  but  have  a  very  favorable  bearing  upon 
the  progress  both  of  our  foreign  commerce  and 
of  our  merchant-marine. 

The   regular   annual    appropriation 
gerated  Pension  bill  for  soldiers'  pensions  has  this 
fioiia.  yg^j,  gyoked  a  far  more  serious  op- 

position than  usual.  It  is  asserted  by  the  critics 
of  our  pension  policy  that  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  civil  war  now  carried  on  the  rolls 
is  considerably  greater,  in  point  of  fact,  than  the 
entire  number  of  bona  lide  Union  survivors. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  pending  something  like 
two  hundred  thousand  more  applications.  The 
publication  of  the  pension  rolls  is  demanded  in 
many  quarters,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  names 
of  all  those  now  receiving  bounty,  as  well  as  of 
those  applying,  were  arranged  according  to  the 
localities  where  they  live,  and  given  to  the  press 
for  publication,  all  cases  of  palpable  fraud  would 
be  readily  pointed  out.  The  Government  should 
be  generous  to  all  who  really  deserve  and  need 
pensions  ;  but  it  is  extremely  hard  to  believe 
that  there  are  now  surviving  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  such  cases.  Yet  the  pension 
rolls  contain  nearly  a  million  names,  and  the 
country  has  paid  out  for  pensions  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  since  1865. 

The  selection  by  President  McKin- 

^A^poMm^fS"!    W  of  Attorney-General  McKenna 

to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Justice  Field 
was  not  unexpected.      Some  very  serious  pro- 


tests have  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  directed, 
not  against  Mr.  McKenna's  personal  character, 
but  against  his  professional  qualifications  for 
membership  of  the  most  distinguished  judicial 
body  in  the  whole  world.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  President  Harrison,  who  had  served 
in  Congress  with  Mr.  McKenna  and  knew  him 
well,  appointed  him  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
bench.  President  Harrison's  judicial  appoint- 
ments were  generally  of  a  very  high  order. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  Mr.  McKenna's 
ability  as  a  lawyer  ;  but  promotion  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  way  of  a  United  States 
Circuit  Judgeship  and  a  United  States  Attorney- 
Generalship  would  seem  to  have  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  fitness  about  it.  It  has  been  reported  upon 
good  authority  that  Governor  Griggs,  of  New 
Jersey,  .whose  reputation  at  home  is  that  of  an 
excellent  lawyer,  is  to  become  Mr.  McKenna's 
successor  as  the  Attorney- General.  The  impor- 
tant international  developments  on  the  coast  of 
China  make  it  particularly  desirable  that  Ameri- 
can interests  should  be  well  guarded  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Minister  Denby  has  rep- 
resented us  there  for  twelve  years.  Last 
month  we  published  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Charles 
Page  Bryan,  of  Illinois,  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  be  Mr.  Denby's  successor. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  a  young  man,  but  he  seems  to 
be  well  vouched  for,  and  he  has  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally varied  training  of  a  kind  to  qualify 
him  for  the  diplomatic  service.  Our  Government 
would  do  well,  however,  if  possible,  to  retain 
Mr.  Denby  in  some  capacity — perhaps  that  of  a 
special  counselor — d  propos  of  the  pending  parti- ' 
tion  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

-  With  the  opening  of  the  new  year 

for  the  old  New  York  becomes  merged 

New  York.  -^^  ^|^^  greater  city  ;  and  the  practical 
experiment  of  administration  by  a  Tammany 
mayor  under  the  new  charter  begins.  We  have 
commissioned  Dr.  AV.  H.  Tolman,  who  has 
served  with  zeal  on  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Baths,  to  prepare  an  article 
summing  up  various  phases  of  practical  progress 
made  by  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  three  years' 
period  of  Mayor  Strong's  incumbency.  It  will 
be  found  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number.  The 
Hon.  William  L.  Strong  has  been  one  of  the  best 
mayors  that  ever  served  any  large  American  city. 
He  has  given  constant  attention  to  the  work  of 
his  office,  and  has  served  the  interests  of  the  city 
devotedly  and  unselfishly,  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability.  And,  in  our  judgment,  he  has  shown 
ability  of  a  very  high  order.  He  deserves 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  efficiency  of  his 
administration,  and  we  have  thought  it  a  better 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


tribute  to  tini  to  present  the  facts  contained  in 
llr.  Tolman's  article  than  to  indulge  in  any  ex- 
tended personal  inilogieB.  As  for  his  successor, 
we  shall  nofpri!J\idge  liim  liarshly,  and  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  him  citsdit  for  all  the  good 
he  may  ncfomplish  in  an  office  which  presents  al- 
nuiMt  Hiiliiiiitod  opportnnities  for  uaefulness  or  for 
mischief.  Ifut  a  Tammany  mayor  is  heavily 
handicapped. 

The  fate  of  historic  buildings  is  always 
Hiatoric  a  uiHtter  of  strong  human  interest ;  and 
Ba/idiaga.  jj  j^  tiujrj^fore  worth  while  to  note  the 
recent  doatruction  of  tlie  Tombs  in  New  York, 
tlie  most  famous  prison  building  in  the  United 
States.      Its  grim  Egyptian  portal  was  a  notable 


pii-ce  of  architecture.  The  massive  Egyptian 
lines  of  the  old  reservoir  at  the  corner  of  l''orty- 
second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  will  soon  disap- 
pi-ar.  to  make  way  fnr  tins  splendid  new  public 
libraiy  which  ia  to  occupy  that  location.  In  contrast 
with  tho  disappeai'an<;e  of  tiiesu  monuments  of  the 
ncf>-Kgyptian  period  in  Xew  York,  it  is  at  once 
ajfriMiable  and  amusing  to  print  a  little  illustration 
that  sliows  the  front  of  the    Parthenon    on    tho 


Acropolis  at  Athens,  quite  covered  bya  network 
of  ecalfoldiug  which  has  been  erected  in  the  course 
of  recent  etlorts  that  have  remedied  certain  struc- 
tural weaknesses  tliat  were  threatening  the  build- 
ing. Another  small  illustration  shows  the  demo- 
lition of  a  well-known  tower  that  travelers  will 
remember  as  one  of  the  familiar  landmarks  at 
Qibraltar.     The  site  is  to  bo  occupied  by  dockj. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  tho  great  fire 
and  in  the  heart  of    London,   wliich  oc- 

Annluertatlei.  (.^j-j.^^  November  2 1 ,  destroyed  about 
thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Curiously 
enougli,  tlie  city  of  Melbourne  in  Australia  on 
tlie  same  day  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  abmit 
five  million  dollars  by  a  conflagration  relatively 
moresiirious  than  the  one  in  London.  Fortunately, 
the  Loudon  fire  area  did  ui)t  include  any  of  the 
most  iijiportant  central  buildings  or  instil ut ions. 
This  great  fire  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  auniverwiry  of 
the  completion  of   the  present  Cathedral  of  St 
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Paul,  the  largest  and  most  imposing  Protestant 
church  in  the  worki.  The  oH  St.  I'aul's,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  Lomlon  fire  of  IGGG, 
and  which  sto(»i  upon  the  same  spot  as  that  now 
occupied  by  Sir  Christopher  "Wren's  great  crea- 
tion, was  nearlj'six  hundred  years  old.  Ttwasan 
enormous  eiliflce,  600  feet  lonp,  witli  a  sjiiro  520 
feet  hiRh.  Tlie  great  PmithncM  Miuket — whicli 
also  luckily  escajied  the  recent  fire,  and  which  has 
for  so  long  a  time  been  the  center  of  the  inimenso 
metropolitan  meat  traile — wiislhe  scene  a  hundred 
years  ago  of  the  eatabli.slimcnt  of  the  anruial  cat- 
tle show  of  the  Pmithfield  Chib  ;  and  that  chib 
has  just  now,  in  Pecendier,  held  a  very  successful 
centennial  cattle  show. 

Our  oliituary  list  for  (he  past  month 
^'"g^^""    inchides  the  name  of  the  motlier  of 

President  McKinley,  a  womair  of 
strong  traits  and  most  exemplary  character,  who 
had  preserved  her  full  fiowcrs  of  mind  and 
body  almost  to  the  very  end  of  a  long  life.  We 
also  publish  an  article  very  briefly  sTimming  up 
the  careers  and  servieea  of  three  veteran  servants 
of  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  this  country — 
namely,  the  late  Professor   Tyler,    of   Amherst 


College  ;  Professor  Drisler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  Charh's  Butler,  president  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  of  ihe  Xcw  York  University 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Ameri- 
can lawyers  will  join  with  their  English  brethren 
in  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  so  distinguished  & 
member  of  the  bar  as  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  who 
was  Solicitor-tJeneral  in  the  last  Liberal  cabinet, 
and  who  accomjianied  Lord  Russell  a  year  or  two 
ago  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  appeared  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  name  of  Baron  I'ollock,  an  eminent  English 
judge,  is  in  our  obituary  list,  and  so  also  is 
that  of  the  distinguished  English  admiral,  Sir 
August  lis  Phil  I  i  more.  The  American  rear 
admjj'al,  Joseph  F.  Green,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 9  at  the  atlvanced  ago  of  eighty-six.  On 
Deci'nibor  IG  tlie  French  novehst  and  dramatist, 
Alphonso  Haudot,  died  siiddenly.  Probably  no 
other  contemporary  French  author  has  given  bo 
much  entertainment  and  pleasure  to  American 
and  English  readers  as  Daudet.  We  shall  find 
occasion  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Revut 
to  revert  in  more  detail  to  his  literary  career.  In 
our  obituary  list  will  bo  found  the  names  of  a 
numbur  of  oilier  persons  of  deserved  distinction. 
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(Prom  Sitvemhcr  si  V 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONQRESS. 

December  6.— The  regular  aesaion  ot  the  Fifty-fltth 
Congress  is  opened  ;  President  McKinley's  Message  is 
read  in  both  branches,  and  adjournment  is  taken  in 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Sensitor  George  and  Repre- 
sentative Wright. 

December  7.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Money  (Dem.,  Miss.) 
is  sworn  in.. .  .In  the  Bouse  an  attack  is  made  on  the 
civil-service  law  by  Representative  Groavenor  (Rep.,  O.). 

December  a— Bills  to  prohibit  pelaRic  sealing  are 
introduced  in  both  branches,  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Allen 
(Pop.,  Neb.)  criticises  President  McKinley's  Cuban 
policy.  ...In  the  House  the  pen.sion  appropriation  bill  is 
introduced. 

December  9.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  request- 
it^  President  MeKinley  to  order  a,  postponement  of  the 
sale  ot  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad The  House  de- 
bates the  pension  appropriation  bill. 

December  10.— The  House  of  Representatives  only  in 
session ;  the  pension  appro^niation  bill  is  passed. 

December  13. — The  Senate  reaches  an  agreement  to 
Ukeavoteoa  tlLeimmlgration  bill  January  17 In  the 


(Appointed  Re«lHter  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 


(Nominated  for  U.  8.  Snprerae  Coiut.) 

House  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropria- 
tion bill  is  reported. 

Decemberl-'i,— The  Senate  passes  tbebill  prohibiting 
pelagic  sealing  by  American  citizens The  House  de- 
bates the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

December  10.— The  House,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  78,  pa.'ises 
the  Senate  bill  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing  —  An  appro- 
priation of  t1T5,000  for  relief  ot  suffering  in  the  Klondike 
region  is  voted. 

Decemljer  18.— The  Senate  and  House  agree  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  Klondike  relief   resolution, 

appropriating  I^SOOiOCKi Both  branches  ad joum  for  the 

holiday  recess. 

NOMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, 

Decembers.— Blanche  K.  Bruce,  ot  Mississippi,  Regis- 
ter ot  the  Treasury. 

December  16.— Attorney- General  McKenna,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  of  Illinois,  (Ikmiptroller  ot  the  Currency. 

December  17.— William  \V.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Maine, 
Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  Hamilton  King,  ot 
Michigan,  Minister  to  Siam  ;  Nathan  B.  Scott,  ot  West 
Virginia,  CommisHloner  of  lutemal  Revenue. 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNUENT— AMERICAN. 

Noceniber  SB,— Th«  «ld«rnien  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
vote  grants  of  valuable  street-ruilway  fmneliiHeB — 
Boaton  RepublicaQs  nomitiate  Edwin  Upton  Curtis  for 
mayor. 
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November  23.~Tlie  SpaniBh  Cabloet  approves  the  en- 
tire Bcheme  of  Cuban  autonomy,  Including;  the  tjirllT 
clause. 
November  24, — The  Austrian  Relchsrath  closes  a  riot- 
November  35.— The  disorder  in  the  lower  honee  of  tbs 
Austrian  Reichsrath  is  resumed. 

November  36.— Spanish  royal  decrees  extend  to  Cub* 
the  suffrage  law  of  1890. 

November  38. — The  Austrian  ministry  resigns  office; 
Baron  Gautsch  von  Frankenthumi  is  directed  to  form  & 
new  ministry. 

November  30. — In  his  speech  opening  the  German 
Reichstag,  Emperor  William  emphnsir^s  the  impor- 
tance of  Increasing  Germany's  naval  strength The 

members  of  the  new  Austrian  Cabinet,  with  Baron 
Gautsch  von  Frankenthurm  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  are  announced. 

December  I. — The  city  of  Montevideo  is  placed  under 
martial  law,  and  several  prominent  citizens  are  exiled 
by  decree  of  SeBor  Cuestas,  President  ad  Interim  of 

Uruguay M.    Darlan,   Minister   of   Justice   in   the 

French  Cabinet,  resigns  office Because  of  continued 

rioting  the  city  of  Prague  is  declared  under  martial 


Decembers. — M.  Milliard,  Suiiatorfor  the  Department 
of  Eure,  is  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  French 

Cabinet  to  succeed  U.  Darlan The  Italian  Chamber 

of  Deputies  appoints  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  ex-Premier  Crispi  in  connection  with 


(Kew  German  Ambassador  at  Waaliington.) 

November  80.— Boston  Democrats  renominate  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy,  and  adopt  a  platform  favoring  city 
ownership  of  gas  plants  and  street  railways. 

Deceraiier  (I.— All  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Board  of  Health  holding  office  by  virtue  of  the  gov- 
ernor's appointment  tender  their  resignation  on  account 
of  friction  resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  the  yellow- 
fever  regulations. 

December  7. — Elections  are  held  in  a  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts cities. 

December  13.— Chicago  aldermen  pass  an  ordinance 
raising  their  salaries  from  W  a  week  to  *1,500  a  year. 

December  14.— Democratic  members  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  resolve  to  opixise  all  efforts  to  retire 
tlie  greenbacks  or  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tional lianks, 

Decemt>er  15.— A  call  is  issued  for  a  conference  of  the 
two  wings  of  the  Populist  party  at  St.  Louis,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1898. 

December  16. — The  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
Iveague  meets  in  Cincinnuti. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT— FOBEION. 

November  as.— The  Greek  ministry  is  defeateil  in  the 
Boule  on  the  question  of  appointing  n  committee  of  in- 
quiry  relative  to  the  war  with  Turkey. 


the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  alleged  illegal  traffic  in  deo- 

Deccnilier  4.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
flrnis  the  authority  of  the  jiiclgment  reixlered  in  the 
Dreyfus  cjise The  IciiUhii  Cabinet  resigns. 

December  6.— The  German  Reichstag  begins  debat«  of 
the  naval  bill. ...King  Humbert  intrusts  the  forming 
of  a  new  Italian  ministry  to  the  Marquis  di  Rtldinl. 

December  10. — The  budget  is  submitted  tn  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


o  authorize  the 


December  12.— The  entire  Haytian  Ministry  resigns. 

December  14. — The  Chilian  Cabinet  resigns. 

December  15.— The  Ministry  of  Holland  is  defeated  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  a  e 
building  ot  new  warships. 

December  17.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  fixes 
ten  hours  as  a  day's  work  tor  railroad  employees. 

December  IS.— Trial  of  French  Deputies  tor  complicity 
in  Panama  Canal  scandals  is  begun. 

INTERNATIONAL  BEIvATIONS. 

November  23. — The  United  States  consents  to  suspend 
sealing  on  the  Pribilot  Islands  for  one  year,  as  a  con- 
dition to  secure  the  suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  tor 
that  length  of  time. 

November  23. — A  party  ot  English  tourists,  including 
Robert  Barr,  the  novelist,  is  seized  by  Turkisb  soldiers 
at  a  small  port  o(  Asiatic  Turkey  near  Antioch,  im- 
prisoned,  and  gros.<)iy  maltreated.  Great  Britain  re- 
monstrat«s  with  Turkey. 

November  26.— The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
approves  the  treaty  for  arbitration  ot  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  France. 

November  37.— Canada  replies  to  tlie  proposition  for 
the  suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  that  such  action  can 
be  taken  only  by  the  British  Parliament. 

November  39.— Baron  von  Holleben,  the  new  Gierman 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  presents  bis  creden- 
tials to  President  McKinley. 

December  1.— Minister  Angell  renews  the  demand  of 
tlie  United  States  for  indemnity  from  Turkey  for  the 
pillaging  ot  American  missions  in  Armenia. 

December  3. — Negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
between  the  Unit«d  State.s  and  Peru  are  begun. 

December  3.— Two  hundred  Gerraan  marines  take 
possession  ot  the  Chinese  city  of  Kiao  Chau. 

December  4. — The  final  treaty  of  peace  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece  is  signed  at  Constantinople. 


Minister  for  Foreign  ASalra. 

December  6.— Two  German  cruisers  at  Port  an  Prince 
present  the  ultimatum  of  their  government  allowing 
Hayti  eight  hours  in  which  to  pay  the  Lueders  indem- 
nity ;  Hayti  complies  with  the  demand. 

December  8.— It  is  announced  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  Upper 
Nile  territory  in  Africa. 

December  9.^'It  is  announced  that  China  complies 
with  Germany's  demands  and  that  the  latt«r  will  i-e- 
cf  ive  OS  a  coaling  station  the  Lam-Lah  Inlet,  opposite 
the  island  of  Formosa. 

December  16.— The  treaty  ot  peace  between  Turkey 
and  Greece  is  ratified  by  the  Sultan  and  by  the  King  ot 

December  18.— A  Russian  squadron  enters  Port 
Arthur  with  the  consent  of  China. 


(Leikdliig  candidate  for  Presidency  of  BrazU.) 


November  33.— The  Buffalo  City  Gas  Company  Is  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  stock  of  »7,000,000. 

November  24.— In  London  a  conference  is  begun 
between  repre.ieutatives  of  the  striking  engineers  and 

their  employers The  stock  of  the   U'nited  Traction 

Company  of  Pittsburg,  amounting  to  t30,000,000,  la  sold 
to  a  syndicate  ot  capitalists. 

November  26.— The  wage-scale  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
system  ot  railroads  is  restored  to  what  it  was  before  the 
reductions  of  18II3. 

November  28.— Two  st«amers  bring  to  Seattle  from 
Alaska  about  *130,000  in  drafts  and  gold-dust. 

NovemljerSO.— Worsted  manufacturers  in  and  about 
Olneyville.  K.  1.,  restore  the  wage-scale  of  1898  in  their 
mills,  thus  granting.anincreaseof  30  per  cent,  in  the  pay 
of  alMint  35,000  operatives. 

December  1.— The  New  England  Gas  and  Coke 
Company  signs  an  agreement  with  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  for  the  delivery  of  800,000  tons  ot  Nova  Scotia 
coal  annually  in  Boston. 
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December  3.— A  company  with  a  capital  of  13,000,000 
is  tormed  Id  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  make  aod  sell  illumi- 
oating  ga«. 

December  T. — A  company  is  organized  in  Chicago  to 
maintain  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
Western  States  and  Territories. 

December  8. — The  cotton  manufacturers  of  Fait  River 
vot«  to  reduce  the  wnges  of  about  35,000  employees,  on 

account  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  market Claos 

Spreckels  announces  the  purchase  of  13.000  acres  of  land 
in  Monterey  County,  Cal.,  ninth  of  which  will  be  do- 
Toted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

December  9. — The  price  of  December  wheat  is  forced 
npto(l.09  on  the  Chicago  niurket A  thousand  cotton- 
mill  operatives  strike  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

December  13. — The  ballot  taken  by  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  of  GreB,t  Britain  is  practically 
unanimous  against  accepting  the  propositions  made  by 
the  employers. 

December  U.—The  National  Board  ot  Trade  meets  la 
Washington,  D.  C. 

December  17.— The  conference  between  the  striking 
engineers  and  their  employers,  in  London,  reaches  a  pro- 
visional agreement — The  Monetary  Commission  in 
session  at  Washington  closes  its  deliberations. 

December  Itf. — Western  woolen  goods  manufacturers 
form  an  association  to  11k  the  prioe  of  raw  wool. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

November  23.— Fire  destroys  property  in  the  ware 
house  diMtritt  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  to  the  value  ot 
97,500,000. 

December  1.— An  explosion  of  Are-damp  In  a  mine  In 
Bhenish  Bavaria  kills  30  miners  and  seriously  injuits 
40  others. 

Decinnl>er  a.— Ynle  wins  the  intercollegiate  debate 
with  llarvHrcl, 

Decenilier  «.— Two  siildierh  make  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  tlie  Siil^n  of  Turkey. 

DecenilierlB,— A.  C.  Hitrmsworth  presents  his  ship, 
the  WlH'}wiiiil,  to  I.ieut.  H.  E,  Peary  tor  u.se  in  arctic 
exploration, 

Decenilier  IT.— Tlie  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  (.'oiirt  apiiroves  tlie  tunnel  plan  ot  rapid 
transit,  but  requires  a  bond  of  *I5.0U0,(X>0  from  the  con- 

Dectniber  18.— Pardee  Hail,  at  Lafayette  College, 
Eastou,  Pa.,  is  nearly  deatrujvd  by  fire. 

OBITUARY. 

November  31.— Chnrles  Kdwanl  (Baron)  Pollock,  a 
judge  of  her  majesty's  High  Court  ot  Justice,  T4.,.. 
Gon.  Alis-rt.  Onlwiiy.  in  command  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  District  ot  Coluinbiit.  M. 

Novenilier  33.- Mrs.  .Tiilin  Iloyle  O'Reilly,  46. 

November  3H.— Airs.  BuriiHlBis  Brongh.  the  English 
novelist,  05 — Gen.  Sir  Arthur  James  Herlwrt,  77. 

November  25. — Dr.  Miner  Kaymond,  one  ot  the 
founders  ot  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  JO 
...Admiral  Sir  Augustus  Phlllimore,  K.C.B.,  re- 
tired, 75. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


(PamooB  English  potter.) 


(Eminent  Britiah  jurist.) 


(DUtingulshed  French  author.) 


NoTemberSO. — Prof.  James  Legge,  Eoglisb  mission- 
ary to  the  Chinese,  83...  Gen.  Forgemol  de  Bostque- 
tutfd,  of  the  French  Army,  retired,  T6. 

November  30. — Prot.  Henry  Drisler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (see  page  63),    79 Dr.   Von    Marquardson, 

jurist  and  pro(eaf«or  nb  Erlangen,  Germany. 

December  1, — Col.  W.  D.  Cliipley,  a  well-fcnown  rail- 
road man  and  politician  of  Florida,  60. 

December  2. — Prof.  Alonzo  S.  Kimball,  of  the  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  Polytechnic  Institute,  hi. 

December  5. — Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  poet, 

novelist,  and  critic,  50 Admiral  Baron  vouSternect, 

coniinandei>in-chic(  of  the  Austro-H  angaria  n  Navy. 

December  6.— Marie  F,  O.  B.  de  PourUiu,  former 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  83. 

December  8. — Chief  Justice  Asbury  B.  Conaway,  ot 
the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court. 

December 9,— Bear  Admiral  Joseph  F.  Greea,  U.S.N. , 
retired,  86. ■  ..George  Julian  Harney,  English  Chartist 
leader,  81. 

December  10.— John  Loughborough  Pearaon,  Knglish 


architect  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy Asa 

W.  Tenney,  United  States  District  Judge  o(  the  East- 
ern District  of  New  York,  6t. 

December  11. — Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  director  In  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  75. . .  .Daniel  William  Powers, 
banker  and  prominent,  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  79. 

December  13. — Nancy  Allison  McKinley,  mother  of 
the  President,  88. 

December  13.— Charles  Butler,  New  York  philanthro- 
pist (see  page  541,  U9 Mrs.  Janet  Carlyle  Hanning, 

sister  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  85. 

December  1*,— Alexander  McDonald,  o(  Virginia,  for- 
mer  United   States   Minister    to  Persia,  70 Prot 

Arthur  Palmer,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  56. 

December  15.— Gen.  Sir  Henry  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  of 
the  British  Army,  77. 

December  16.— Alpbonae  Daudet,  French  novelist  and 

dramatist,  57 William   Terriss   (Lewtn),  a  favorite 

English  actor,  46. 

December  18.— Washington  Hesing,  proprietor  of  the 
miiioi*  Stattla  ZciCiciig,  48. 

December  19. — Sir  Frank  Lock  wood,  Liberal  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  51. 


(Ensliah  biographer.) 


(London  loumallst.) 


(Dublin  editor.) 


fficotcta  ]diUaeoph«T.) 
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From  the  Btrald  (New  York). 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 
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^B  ON.— From  the  TVJlwne  (MlnneapollB}. 

also,  and  has  been  proposing,  in  view  of  the  Emperor 
William's  successful  bluS  at  the  gates  at  Port  au 
Prince,  to  try  a  similar  method.  Meanwhile,  says  Mr. 
Bowman,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  personified  by  our 
Uncle  Sam  takes  no  heed,  but  sleeps  on.  As  Mr.  Bow- 
man must  admit,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  be  called  to 
life  in  an  energetic  manner  where  the  occasion  is  serious. 


^-. 


The  American  cartoonists   have   given 
some  attention  to  the  summary  discipline 

■visitwi   by  Germany  upon   Hayti   a   few  _•; 

weeks  ago.     Mr.  Bush  in  the  SeraW  puts  -  , 

the  matter  in  a  rather  humorous  and  ab-  ^  'I'         7^^ 

surd   light,   while    Mr.  Bowman,   in    the  ^  jS^ —     t^ 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  is  inclined  to  take  -^^^  _  ^   '^   ••      '        —   ' 

it   somewhat   seriously.    He   reminds  ns  "^~ 

that  Italy  has  certain  claims  against  Hay  tl  Unci.b  Sam  :  "  If  ^  uhvs  another  war  I'll  be  brDke."~From  the  BenM  (Kew  Turk' 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


Since  Tammany's  great  success  in  the  November  elec- 
tion the  cartoonists  have  been  privileged  to  work  their 
will  upon  the  successful  Mr,  Richard  Croker.  That 
gentleman's  undisputed  command  ot  the  situation  has 
made  him  very  tolerant  and  good-natured.  We  present 
four  Croker  cartoons  from  as  many  diiTerent  artists, 
all  of  them  representing  him  as  the  man  in  exercise  of 
authority.  The  newspapers  have  followed  his  daily 
moTements  as  if  he  were  our  Emperor  William  or  our 
PriDce  of  Wales;  and  when  for  a  day  he  has  disappeared 
from  the  public  gaze  the  conjectures  as  to  bis  where- 
abouts have  been  as  varied  as  Mr.  Cory's 
the  cartoon  at  the  top  of  the  page.    Mr.  Bush  i 


World  represents  him  an  teaching  his  proligf.  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  how  to  make  up  his  slate  of  muiiicipal  ap- 
pointments. Mr.  Van  Wyck's  les.son  has  been  simply  to 
write  the  name  "Croker"  on  the  slate,  which  means 
that  the  mere  detail  ot  selecting  heads  of  departments 
can  be  left  to  the  man  who  created  Van  Wyck.  Mr. 
Swinnerton,  a  new  cartoonist  who  has  come  to  the 
Jourrwtl  from  San  Francisco,  represents  Mr.  Croker  at 


From  the  Wurid  (Kew  Tork). 


•iS 


J^ 


A  Lake  wood  PaeMral. 
Not  Inclined  to  enthnse  over  the  mayor's  celebraUon.  Com- 
ing adminl(tratloa  adherents  leered.— From  the  Journal 
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London  Tdrtl^; 
Over  here  we've  an  q1 
Vaaa  lAft  (New  York).  ffrom  Pi 


THE  FUTURE    OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


BY  AN  AUSTRIAN. 


Thow'SB— 'owder  yerpronamcelt?— sort  o"  HocBtring  Paw- 

Ad'  JndBin'  br  adrleea  ttoia  Vlenoar 
It's  a  clawssy  Imltltlon  o!  a,  red  'ot  Irish  row 

On  a  glikeral  anbstrltuTQ  of  Gehenner ; 
Whoernnauthorlzed  performance  on  the  Presidential  bell 

Is  the  method  of  egspresslii'  fnaignlUon, 
And  they've  tamo  as  bangln'  deak-llds— H  yer  only  bang  'am 
well-   . 


(Which  is  candid,  though  per'apB  a  ehlde  lamllyert : 
Ketch 'Is  eye— an' ketch  it  early— an'  then  bump 'im  ol 
ground. 

Till  the  Ministerial  pawty  up  an'  kill  yer. 
When.  discuBsblngljelii'  open,  sev'ral  gennlemen  still  ri 

An'  bust  up  any  barrier  Interveoio', 
Insertin'  o(  their  boot 'eetslntei- one  another's  eyea 

As  a  further  illuatrition  of  their  meanln'. 


IN  August,  1885.  I  attended  the  great  imperial 
maneuvers  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Wealern 
Bohemia.  The  supposition  was  that  an  army 
corps  had  to  prevent  the  enemy,  invading  Bo- 
hemia from  Bavaria,  from  reaching  Prague,  and 
if  possible  throw  them  back  over  the  frontier. 
The  dawn  of  the  second  day  found  me  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  corps,  where  a  light  field 
battery  of  eight  guns  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons 
were  posted  to  protect  the  position  against  a  flank 
movement;  near  by,  also  well  covered,  was  a 
battalion  of  sharpshooters.  The  commander  of 
the  battery,  a  captain  of  fifteen  years'  service, 
was  a  highly  educated  man  and  well -instructed 
officer,  who  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  English 
fluently.  Our  chat  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a.  cavalry  patrol,  and  the  leader,  a  sergeant  of 
Bohemian  dragoons,  reported  something  to  the 


captain  in  Czech.  The  captain,  not  conversant 
with  the  language  of  Palacky  and  Svatopluk 
Czech,  questioned  him  in  German,  but  could  get 
no  other  answer  but  "  Nerozumim  "  (I  do  not 
understand).  While  the  captain  was  giving 
orders  to  a  lieutenant  to  go  reconnoitering  with  a 
dozen  men,  a  second  patrol — this  time  five  hus- 
sars led  by  a  corporal — arrived.  The  excited 
leader  spoke  very  rapidly  and  sonorously  in  Mag- 
yar. Every  question  of  the  captain,  as  to  what 
he  had  to  report,  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  the 
enemy,  etc. ,  was  answered  monotonously  with 
"  Nemtudom  "  (I  do  not  understand).  Then  the 
captain,  sure  of  something  worth  knowing  going 
on  somewhere,  mounted,  and  ordered  the  battery 
"ready  1  "  While  the  men  were  tightening  their 
saddle-girths  and  arranging  their  paraphernalia, 
a  half-dozen  Uhlans  came  ventre  d  terre  toward 
the  battery  from  the  right.  A  panting  sergeant, 
covered  with  the  dust  and  perspiration  of  a  hard 
ride,  gabbled  most  furiously  in  Polish,  and  to  the 
captain's  eager  query  "fan  you  not  speak  Ger- 
man?" he  hadbutone  answer  Neznam"  (I  do 
not  understand)  Then  there  was  some  shouting, 
bugle-calls  from  the  right  a  bugle  call  from  our 
cavalry  escort  the  thundering  Hurrah  1  ''  of  a 
long  galiopii  g  line  of  the  enemy  s  cavalry,  the 
shrill  command  of  the  captain  Cavalry  to  the 
right!  DismountI  Eight  hundred  paccsl  Grape- 
shot  chargel  Firel"  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
three  squadrons  of  the  enemy's  hussars  were  in. 
the  battery  before  a  shot  could  be  fired;  the  eight 
guns  and  the  squadron  of  dragoons  had  to  sur- 
render— hail  it  been  war  instead  of  sham  battle 
few  would  have  remained  to  tell  the  talc.  Fur- 
'  thermore,  the  enemy  unmasked  a  mounted  bat- 
tery of  eight  guns  that  opened  fire  on  the  bat. 
taiion  of  sharpshooters,  and  they  also  had  to 
surrender.  The  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the 
commanding  hill  on  our  right  flank. 

Ilis  Majesty  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  had 
watched  the  whole  aSair  through  his  field-glass 
from  afar,  frowned;   the  general  in  command  got 
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differeDt  languages  is  met  with  in  the  daily  aimj 
routine  more  and  more  frequently,  and  this  fact 
must  lead,  in  case  of  war,  to  the  most  diaastroas 
consequences. 


President  of  the  ReichBrath. 

very  wroth;  the  brigadier  was  furious;  thecolonel 
used  extremely  strong  language;  the  captain  was 
severely  reprimanded,  and  a  few  months  after- 
ward pensioned.  But  was  it  really  his  fault,  or 
not  rather  the  fault  of  the 
tudom,"  ani 


AN   ARMY    WITH    ELEVEN    TONOUES. 

This  reminiscence  would  not  be  worth  telling 
were  it  not  characteristic  of  the  conditions  of  the 
AuBtro- Hungarian  army,  very  characteristic  Of 
the  political  situation  of  the  empire,  and  eminent- 
ly characteristic  of  tlie  crisis  that  is  culminating 
there  at  present.  The  army,  altliotigh  her  officii 
language  and  the  words  of  conmiand  are  Ger- 
man, is  not  any  more  a  homogeneous  unity,  but 
has  become  a  loosely  jointed  set  of  i)olyglot 
brigades.  The  Hungarian  "Ilonvod"  (second 
reserve)  is  drilled  and  commanded  in  Magyar;  her 
non-commissioned  and  even  many  coinniissioued 
officers  do  not  undei-stand  German  at  all.  In  all 
"field  regiments,"  with  the  exception  of  those 
recruited  from  the  German  provinces,  few  non- 
commissioned officers  can  speak,  scarcely  any  can 
write  or  even  read,  the  army  language,  ancl  the 
percentage  of  reserve  officers  wlio  are  able  to 
write  and  speak  German  fluently  is  growing 
smaller  every  year.  Although  there  arc  many 
officers  who  speak  two  or  three  of  tlie  different 
languages  of  Austria,  there  can  naturally  lie  but 
few  who  are  able  to  understand  all  the  tongues: 
M^yar,  Polish,  Czech,  Routhenian,  Koumanian, 
Slavonic,  Croat,  Slovak,  Servian,  Bosnian,  and 
Italian.     The  "  l-do-not-understand  "  in  eleven 


:   MODERN    TOWER    ( 


BABEL. 


Parliament  likewise  presents  a  modem  "tower 
of  Baljel."  The  Austrian  House  of  Commons 
has  a  few  dozen  members  who  cannot  speak  Ger- 
man, some  who  even  do  not  understand  it,  and 
speeches  are  delivered  in  half  a  dozen  tongues 
not  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  members. 
Similar  conditions  are  prevalent  in  all  branches 
of  government.  Thousands  of  lawsuits,  the 
majority  of  tJie  cases  before  the  courts  of  prov- 
inces of  mixed  language,  must  be  carried  on  in 
two  or  three  tongues;  briefs,  pleadings,  senteDces, 
have  to  be  translated  and  retranslated,  time  and 
money  are  wasted  for  interpreters,  and  the  jury 
system  has  become  a  farce  and  sham  on  account 
of  nationalistic  prejudices  and  by  reason  of  the 
inability  of  many  jurors  to  understand  any  other 
language  but  their  own.  The  postal,  telegraph, 
and  railroad  service,  the  collection  of  taxes,  the 
execution  of  law,  business,  commerce,  industry, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  education  of  the  people, 
suffer  enormously  itnder  tins  polyglot  from  the 
lack  of  a  state  langu^e.  The  intercourse  of  the 
peoples,  their  exchange  of  ideas,  the  approxima- 
tion of  opposing  views,  the  compromise  between 
diSerences,  intermarriage,  assimilation,  amalga- 
mation— in  short,  all  and  everything  that  ought  to 
constitute  a  State  or  make  a  homogeneous  unity 
are  wanting.     "I  do  not  understand"  is  charac- 


Plrat  Vlco-Prealden 


of  tlie  BeklHrath. 
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terUtic  also  of  the  feelings,  the  aims,  and  ends 
of  the  people;  the  nations  of  Austria- Hungary 
do  not  understand  each  other  any  longer.  This 
is  the  crisis  in  Austria. 

REAL   NATURE   OF   THE   STBCaQLE. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  this  crisis,  but  only 
one  of  many,  is  the  struggle  waging  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  since  last  spring.  The 
majority  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
world  treat  this  very  important  affair  as  if  it  were 
merely  caused  by  party  differences,  as  if  it  aimed 
solely  at  the  retention  or  change  of  the  ministry, 
and  as  if  it  would  be  ended,  sooner  or  later,  like 
all    parliamentary    disputes.      These 


views  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
press  is  not  permitted  by  the  censors  to  write 
frankly  about  prevalent  conditions,  and  conse- 
quently the  world  at  largo  is  not  informed  of  the 
real  issues.  Austrian  politics,  furthermore,  are 
so  complicated,  so  difficult  to  understand  from 
the  outside,  that  most  foreigners  grope  in  the 
dark.  This  article  aims  at  sliowing  the  situation 
in  its  true  light,  based  upon  the  l>est  information, 
supported  by  careful  observation  and  cleared  by 
impartiality.  To  facilitate  a  clear  understanding, 
let  UB  throw  just  a  glance  upon  the  Constitution 
of  Austria. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF   AUSTRIA-HUNOARV. 

The  "  A ustro- Hungarian  Monarchy"  — thus 
reads  the  ofBcial  name — consists,  according  to  the 
fondamentfil  slate  law  of  December  21,  1867,  of 
CialeiUuuiia,  or  the  empire  of  Austria  [provinces: 


Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  Coast  Districts  (Gorz,  Gra- 
disca,  Trieste,  and  Istria),  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Gaiicia,  Bu- 
kowina,  and  Dalmatia],  and  Transleithania,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  [provinces:  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, Fiume,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia].  The 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  occupied 
after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy,  but 
do  not  belong  to  it  legally.  Each  province  has  a 
"Landtag"  (Diet)  that  legislates  in  home  affairs 
and  fixes  the  provincial  taxes,  but  has  no  power 
to  alter  state  laws.  The  legislature  is  centered 
in  a  "  Reichsrath"  (Parliament)  in  Vienna  and 
one  in  Budapest,  consisting  each  of  a  "Herren- 
haus"  (House  of  Lords)  and  an  "  Abgeordneten- 
haus"  (House  of  Commons).  Theformer  is  com- 
posed of  princes  of  the  imperial  family  [20 — 20], 
nobles  with  hereditary  privileges  [60 — 286], 
ecclesiastical  representatives  [17 — 51],  and  life 
members  nominated  by  the  emperor  and  usually 
'  ■  arranged"  by  the  ministry  to  create  the  desired 
majority  [at  present  122 — 102]*;  the  latter  is 
formed  by  members  elected  partly  directly,  partly 
indirectly,  by  the  classes  of  the  "  Grossgrund- 
besitz  [large  landed  proprietors],  the  towns,  the 
chambers  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  rural 
districts,  353  in  Austria  and  453  in  Hungary, 
The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  Parliament, 
and  can  be  retained  in  ofBce  if  they  should  fail  to 
get  a  majority  for  their  bills,  or  even  if  they 
should  receive  a  ' '  vote  of  distrust ;  "  they  can  be 
removed  solely  by  an  impeachment  for  breach  of 
the  Constitution.  The  common  affairs  of  Cis- 
leithania  and  Transleithania  are  managed  by  a 
"  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  a  "  Minister  of 
Finance,"  and  a  -'Minister  of  War,"  and  legis- 
lated (subject  to  approval  of  both  Parliaments)  by 
the  "  Delegationen,"  a  body  of  sixty  members, 
elected  twenty  from  each  upper  and  forty  from 
each  lower  house.  These  delegations,  sitting  al- 
ternately in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  have  to  vote 
annually  the  budget  of  common  affairs.  Toward 
the  common  expenses — amounting  in  1896  to 
over  $65,000,000— Austria  contributes  68.6  per 
cent,  and  Hungary  31.4  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  "  Ausgleich"  of  1867. 


This  "  Ausgleich  "—a  technical  term  that 
could  not  be  exactly  translated,  but  may  be  ex- 
plained as  an  agreement  for  sharing  or  dividing 
the  budget — is  at  present  the  stumbling-block  of 
the    Austrian    Government,   and    forms    one   of 

repreBentativeH 
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the  causes  and,  at  the  same  time,  consequences 
of  the  AuHtrian  crisis.  The  compact  expires  on 
January  1,  1898,  and  must  be  renewed  before 
that  date  if  the  common  affairs  of  the  monarchy 
are  to  run  smoothly.  The  negotiations  have  liad 
so  far  a  negative  result,  showing  merely  that  both 
Parliaments  were  unwilling  to  renew  the  agree- 
ment under  the  old  stipulations,  and  the  govern- 
ment IB  now  endeavoring  to  bnng  about  a  "  Pro- 
visorium"  for  one  year  in  order  to  come  to  an 
understanding  about  the  terms  of  a  new  agree- 
ment. The  Hungarian  Parliament  has  granted 
this  provisional  measure;  the  Austrian  House  of 
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Commons  has,  up  to  the  time  this  article  goes  to 
press,  failed  to  agree  to  it.  The  majority  of  the 
Cisieithanian  population,  regardless  of  nationality 
and  political  party,  entertain  many  serious  objec- 
tions to  some  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Ausgleich, 
and  particularly  a  uniform  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quota  of  68. 6  per  cent,  which  they  have  to 
contribute  to  the  common  expenses.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ministry  might  find  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  the  Anstrian  Parliament  to  grant  the 
provisorium,  because  the  combination  of  parties 
forming  the  present  majority  would  like  to  use 
[or  abuse]  their  powerto  obtain  from  tlio  ministry 
and  the  crown  some  favors  or  privileges  by  ad- 
ministrative measures,  if  possible  some  new  laws 
that  would  change  radically  the  prevalent  condi- 
tions and  the  Constitution.  But  the  minority  of 
the  lower  house  does  not  permit  Parliament  to 
pass  the  bill  granting  the  provisorium ;  it  prevents 
even  the  reading  and  debating  of  this  so  pressing 
and  important  bill  by  a  systematic  obstruction, 


by  a  legal  deadlock  of  all  parliamentary  work. 
This  obstruction  is  carried  on  not  so  much  out  of 
opposition  to  the  Ausgleich  as  on  account  of  some 
administrative  measures  of  Minister  Badeni,  by 
which  he  gained  the  support  of  the  Czech  party, 
but  violated  the  historical  and  legal  rights  of  the 
Germans,  and  even  the  Constitution. 

THE    QUARREL   BETWEEN   CZECHS   ANn   OEBHAKS. 

The  matter,  mostly  misunderstood  outside 
Austria,  is  briefly  this :  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia  have  a  population  mixed  of  Czechs  and 
Germans,  the  percentage  in  Bohemia  being  about 
5  to  3,  the  Czechs  living  chiefly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  province,  the  Germans  occupying 
the  districts  of  the  northwestern  and  north- 
eastern frontier.  The  Czechs  wish  to  bring  about 
the  reestablishment  of  the  former  Bohemian 
kingdom  and  a  position  in  the  empire  similar  to 
Hungary.  The  Gei-mans  in  Bohemia  desire  a 
detachment  of  their  districts  and  a  separate  ad- 
ministration for  this  territory,  because  they  claim 
to  be  oppressed  by  the  Czech  majority  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Diet  in  matters  of  administration  and  pub- 
lic education.  Until  lately  all  officials  in  Bohemia 
were  obliged  to  know  German,  and  only  those  in 
the  Czech  districts  liad  to  prove  a  knowledge  of 
Czech.  Last  spring  Count  Badeni,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria,  passed  a  decree  ordering  that 
lawsuits  could  be  entered  in  the  Czech  tongue 
at  any  court  of  Bohemia,  even  in  districts  where 
not  1  per  cent,  of  the  jiopulation  was  of  Czech 
nationality,  ordering  furthermore  that  no  official 
should  be  appointed  in  Bohemia  without  a  full 
speakingandwriting  knowledge  of  Czech,  and  that 
ail  German  officials  of  Bohemia  must  loarn  Czech 
and  pass  examination  within  four  years,  lliis  waa 
obviously  done  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  radical 
Czech  party  and  their  vote  in  Parliament  for  the 
Ausgleich.  The  Germans  of  Bohemia  claim — 
and  every  impartial  judge  must  agree  witli  them 
— that,  this  was  an  arbitrary  violation  of  their 
rights,  that  it  is  a  restriction  of  liberty,  and  un- 
just to  the  highest  degree  from  a  national  and 
rational  point  of  view  to  compel  their  sons  and  all 
officials  to  waste  their  time  by  learning  a  language 
which  is  of  very  little  use  in  their  purely  German 
districts,  and  of  no  use  whatever  outside  the 
limits  of  little  Bohemia.  They  claim,  furthermore, 
that  if  such  measures  were  really  necessary  Par- 
liament should  pass  a  law  based  upon  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  fundamental  state  law,  and  that 
such  law  should  be  valid  for  the  whole  of  Cislei- 
thania  and  not  for  Bohemia  ah>ne.  They  claim, 
finally — and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  about 
it — that  the  decree  of  Minister  Badeni  constitutes 
a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  because  it  was 
passed  without  being  signed  by  the  emperor,  and 
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not  published  in  the  official  gazett«.  They  have 
&pp^ed  to  Farliament  to  impeach  the  ministry 
as  a  whole,  and  Count  Badeni  particularly, 
breach  oi  Constitution,  and  have  declared  moat 
emphatically  that  they  will,  by  all  means  of  legal 
obstruction,  prevent  the  voting  on  the  Aus- 
gleich  and  any  other  bills  until  this  decree  is  re- 
voked. This  they  accomplished  last  spring,  and 
again  during  the  past  weeks.  At  present  the 
"  Delegations"  are  in  session,  and  any  day  may 
bring  the  decision  in  Parliament.  What  will  it 
be? 

A   CONOLOUERAtE   OP    I NCO  MP  ATI  BLEB. 

Let  US  dissect  the  Austrian  House  of  Commons 
for  the  purpose  of  a  correct  forecast.  The  ma- 
jority and  minority  of  the  lower  house  are  not, 
as  in  other  parliaments,  of  one  party  or  at  least ' 
of  a  group  of  harmonious,  homogeneous  parties; 
neither  of  them  represents  a  principle  or  em- 
bodies an  aim.  The  majority  consists  merely  of 
a  number  of  heterogeneous  groups  of  various 
and  differing  interests  and  aims,  who  are  joined 
solely  by  ttie  greed  for  power  and  the  desire  to 
gain  as  much  as  possible  at  each  voting.  The 
most  numerous  and  at  present  most  influential  of 
all  parties  is  the  "  Club  of  the  Poles,"  embracing 
nearly  all  the  members  from  Galicia,  with  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Routhenians  and  Socialists;  they 
aspire  at  present  to  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
with  its  consequential  privileges,  aim  chiefly  at 
autonomy  for  Galicia,  and  ultimately  at  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  Next  in 
number  and  importance  are  the  "  Czechs"  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  desiring  the  detachment  of 
these  provinces  and  Silesia  from  Cisteithania,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  their  own  Parliament,  army, 
etc.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups :  the 
feudal -clerical  "Old  Czechs,"  who  lean  more 
toward  reactionary  ideas,  and  the  radical  ' '  Young 
Czechs,"  who  are  outspoken  Panslavists,  Russo- 
philes,  and  Hussites.  The  real  old  stock  of  the 
majority  is  formed  by  the  so-called  "Conserva- 
tive Club,"  composed  of  the  feudalistic  nobility 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  aiming  chiefly 
at  the  regaining  of  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
by  the  clergy,  the  retaining  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
of  the  popular  vote.  Nearest  to  them  with  re- 
gard to  aims  at  Church  and  school,  but  separated 
in  politico- economical  questions,  stands  the 
"  Catholic  People's  Party,"  recruited  principally 
from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Alps.  They 
form  at  present  tlie  balance  of  parliamentary 
power,  but  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  in- 
fluence and  being  divided  into  two  powerless 
groups,  because  the  national  feeling  is  beginning 
to  he    aroused    among    their    constituents,    the 
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German  poa.saiits  of  the  Alps.  Then  follows  the 
"Club  of  tlio  Southern  Slavs,"  composed  of  the 
Slavonian  members  from  the  coastlands  and  Dal- 
matia,  who  are  autonomistic  Panslavists  and  as- 
pire after  the  establishment  of  a  South  Slavonic 
state,  comprising  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  if  possible,  with  Servia 
and  Montenegro.  Finally  must  be  mentioned 
the  small:  but  very  energetic  and  noisy  group  who 
call  themselves  "Christian  Socialists/'  but  are,  in 
fact,  anti-Semites,  pure  and  simple,  consisting  of 
a  few  members  from  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria, 
under  the  leadership  of  Vienna's  mayor,  Dr. 
Lueger;  they  are  absolutely  colorless  with  regard 
to  nationality,  politics,  or  anything  else,  their 
motto  being  solely:    "Down  with  the  Jewsl" 

The  minority  shows  a  very  similar  picture  of 
small  disunited  fractions.  There  is,  firstly,  the 
'  ■  German  Progressive  Party,"  the  remnant  (very 
little  altered)  of  the  former  "  Liberal  "and  "Con- 
stitutional "  parties,  recruited  chiefly  from  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  German  provinces,  and 
standing  for  a  liberal,  constitutional,  centralistic 
monarchy.  Next  to  them  in  importance  and 
spirit  is  the  "German  People's  Party,"  from 
the  German  districts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Si- 
lesia, and  Styria ;  these  are  the  German  Radi- 
cals, aiming  at  the  hegemony  of  German  in- 
fluence, and  being  driven,  through  suppression  of 
the  Germans  by  the  government  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  the  pressure  of  their  electors  on  the  other, 
toward  the  desire  for  a  union  with  Germany. 
This  union  is  the  outspoken  aspiration  of  the 
most  radical  wing  of  the  minority,    "the  Ger- 
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man  National  Party,"  created  by  the  famous 
Schoanerer,  the  leader  of  the  obstruction.  Not 
attached  to  the  minority  by  "any  sympathy  or 
similar  aims,  but  voting  w>ith  it  on  moat  ques- 
tions, are  the  small  groups  of  the  ' '  Italian  Club, " 
from  the  south  of  Tyrol  ajid  Trieste,  a  number  of 
"Socialists"  and  "Democrats"  from  different 
provinces,  and  various  of  natiooality,  and  some 
"  Wilde,"  unattached  to  any  particular  party. 

THE    BUNOARIAN    PARLIAMENT. 

Similar  conditions,  although  not  so  pronounced 
as  in  Austria,  prevail  in  the  Parliament  across 
the  Leitha.  The  majority  of  both  houses  is 
formed,  since  the  last  elections,  hy  the  "Lib' 
erajs,"  who  stand  by  tJie  Ausgleich  of  1867,  and 
wish  to  prolong  it  under  the  same  conditions,  but 
make — for  the  sake  of  patriotic  appearances — a 
show  to  reduce  the  unjustly  low  quota  which 
they  contribute  toward  the  common  expenses  ; 
they  are  liberal  and  progressive  in  matters  of 
Church  and  school,  but  use  alt  possible  means  to 
Magyarize  the  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Roumanians 
of  the  kingdom.  The  minority  of  the  House  is 
composed  of  a  clerical  Roman  Catholic  party  that 
wishes  tiie  subordination  of  the  school  under  the 
clergy  ;  the  radical  Magyar,  or  ' '  Independent 
Party,"  who  aim  at  a  mere  "personal  union'' 
with  Cisleithania,  and  finally  at  the  entire  de- 
tachment and  independence  of  Hungary  from 
Austria ;  the  Germans  from  Transylvania,  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  nationality  ;  the  members 
of  Roumanian  nationality,  who  would  prefer 
being  a  part  of  the  kingdom  across  tiie  frontier  ; 
and  the  forty  memljers,  elected  by  the  Croatian 
Diet,  who  are  most  energetic  opponents  of  the 
reigning  Magyar  policy,  but  have  no  power  what- 
ever, because  they  are  not  entitled  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  vote  on  matters  connected  with  Hun- 
garian laws,  educational  and  home  affairs. 

THE    RESULTANT   DEADLOCK, 

This  sketch,  although  incomplete  on  account  of 
the  obligatory  brevity,  must  prove  to  every  ob- 
jective judge  of  political  and  national  conditions 
the  dangerous  want  of  cohesion  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Parliament,  their  utter  inability  to 
accomplish  the  necessary  legislation.  The  parties 
and  factions  fight  incessantly  for  the  interests  of 
their  respective  nationalities  and  neglect  state 
affairs  and  sadly  needed  social  i-eforins  entirely. 
There  is  haggling,  scheming,  and  intriguing  for 
every  school,  every  railroad  station,  and  every 
official  post  in  the  monarchy,  while  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  are  neglected,  postponed,  or 
run  over  without  serious  consideration.  The 
taxes,  coming  principally  from  the  rich  industrial 
and  agricultural  districts  of  Bohemia,   Moravia, 
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Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  and  Styria,  are  spent  ■ 
largely  on  the  hopelessly  bankrupt  province  of 
GaliciR  and  for  tJie  development  of  Magyar  in- 
dustries, and  wasted  on  a  lot  of  red-tape  and 
translations  necessary  to  humor  the  different 
little  nations.  But  the  armament  and  commis- 
sariat of  the  army  are  sadly  inefficient,  the  navy 
is  twenty  years  behind  the  times,  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  is  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  consular  system  is  as  shamefully  neglected  as 
the  support  of  exporting  industries,  and,  worse 
than  all,  public  education  in  all  branches  is  sink- 
ing from  the  high  standard  on  which  it  stood  so 
long. 

WHAT    THEY    ALL    WANT, 

The  real  cause  of  these  conditions — whether 
they  arc  to  be  deplored  or  lauded  is  a  matter  of 
opinion — is  the  "I  do  not  understand"  reigning 
in  Austria- Hungary.  Not  only  the  parliamentary 
repi-esenlatives  of  the  people,  but  all  the  nations 
of  the  monarchy,  have  ceased  to  "understand" 
eacli  other.  In  fad,  they  do  not  want  to.  No 
matter  what  names  the  I'arliamenl  parties  bear  on 
their  banners,  their  real  aspirations  are  outside  of 
an  Austro- Hungarian  State  of  whatever  form. 
The  Czechs  want  the  rei-slabiishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bolieiiiia,  and  finally  the  union  with 
Russia.  The  Routlienians,  oppressed  by  the 
Poles  and  dilfering  in  language  and  religion  from 
them,  look  longingly  forward  to  an  incorporation 
into  the  empire  of  the  czar.  The  Poles  proclaim 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  the  restoration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.   IliiJia  irredenta  is  ever  alive  iu  the 
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Tieatana.  and  Trieste,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
SUvB,  officials,  and  gendarmeB  try  to  suppress  it. 
The  aouthem  Slavs  of  the  coastlands,  Dalmatia, 
Crofttia,  and  Slavonia  are  clamoring  for  a  unifi- 
cation, and  their  ultimate  aim  is  the  reestablish- 
meut  of  the  old  Servian  kingdom,  embracing  also 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro. 
The  Roumanians  wish  their  annexation  by  the 
oo-national  young  and  vigorous  kingdom.  And 
lasUy,  not  least,  the  Germans  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  Styria.  and  the  most 
advanced  and  politically  educated  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps,  desire  a  union  of  the  German  provinces 
with  Germany  in  some  shape  or  form. 


THE    rOBGES    ( 


DISRUPTION. 


These  undercurrents  are  very  little  known  out- 
side of  Austria,  because  the  press  is  muzzled  and 
very  few  foreigneis  are  competent  to  read  in  the 
different  languages,  and  still  less  to  read  between 
the  lines.  But  they  exist,  nevertheless,  and  who- 
ever follows  the  events  in  the  polyglot  monarchy 
cannot  help  noticing  them.  The  Xdrodni  Listy 
{National  Gazette),  the  leading  daily  paper  of  the 
Young  Czeclis,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  it  advocated  tliat  "  all  Slavs 
ought  to  acquire  the  Russian  language,  prepara- 
tory to  an  understanding  of  the  Slavish  world," 
And  a  German  member  of  the  Austrian  lower 
house — if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  duelist  Wolf 
— spoke  the  minds  of  millions  of  his  co-national- 
ists when  he  frankly  declared  in  Parliament, 
"  Yes,  we  wish  to  be  united  with  Germany,  and 
we  do  not  permit  anybody  to  call  us  traitors  if  we 
say  so.  Austria  was  for  centuries  a  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  so  it 
was  from  1806  until  186G  united  in  some  form 
with  the  '  German  Bund.'  Why  shoukl  not  this 
be  again  possible  ?  Why  sliould  that  which  was 
legal  before  1866  be  now  called  treason  ?  "  Every 
visitor  to  Bohemia  must  notice  in  the  German 
districts  the  ostentatious  display  of  tlie  pan-Ger- 
manistic  banner  (black,  red.  gold)  instead  of  the 
Austrian  colors  (black,  yellow),  and  that  scarcely 
a  peasant's  hut  is  witliout  the  pictures  of  Emperor 
William  and  Bismarck  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Czech  districts  he  will  (ind  likenesses  of 
Hubs  and  the  czar  hanging  side  by  side  with  a 
copy  of  the  fainous '■'rescript"  of  1871,  in  which 
the  Emperor  FrniK'is  .lusepli  i>romisi'd  his  coro- 
nation as  King  of  Rolicmia — a  promise  which  he 
never  kept. 

POLITICAL    TESDESCIF.a. 

But  these  opposing  nationalist  currents  and 
tendencies  are  not  the  only  danger  for  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  whole 


internal  and  foreign  policy.  The  majority  of  the 
Austrian  Farliament  is  Panslavist,  autonombt, 
reactionary;  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian, 
Slavophobe,  centralist,  and  liberal.  The  first  is 
openly  opposing  the  continuation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  latter  is  a  stout  adherent  to  it.  No 
matter  how  earnestly  tlie  rulers  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  proclaim  at  every  occasion  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  stands  as  strongly  as  ever,  the 
hatred  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  to  Germany  and 
the  contempt  which  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
entertains  for  Italy  make  this  alliance  a  mere 
piece  of  paper.  And  even  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph's  and  Count  Gohichowski's  (the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs)  i-eccnt  speeches  cannot  convince 
anybody  familiar  with  the  situation  of  Austria 
that  an  tnlenle  cordiah  with  Russia  could  be  real- 
ized in  view  of  the  indelible  hatred  of  the  Mag- 
yars and  Poles  for  Russia.  Austria.  Hungary 
could  not  enter  into  any  alliance  wliatever  with 
the  consent  and  good. will  of  all  her  peoples. 

FKOU   DUALISM   TO    FEDERATION. 

These  and  many  other  signs,  too  numerous  to 
be  described  in  this  space,  indicate  clearly  that 
Austria,  having  ceased  to  be  a  centralist  State, 
has  entirely  lost  her  basis — yea,  the  possibility  of 
e.tistence.  The  step  from  centralism  to  dualism 
was  a  dangerous  experiment-^the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Out  of  dualism  grew  the  desire  of  other 
nations  and  provinces  for  autonomy,  and  that 
means  no  more  than  a  loose  federation.  But  a 
federation  is  vital  only  if  its  parts  are  held  to- 
gether by  common  interests,  united  by  mutual 
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respect  of  rights,  bound  by  one  aim.  And  thia 
conditio  sine  qud  non  is  absolutely  missing  in  the 
Anstro- Hungarian  monarchy.  The  peoples  of 
the  two  States  are  imbued  with  and  possessed  of 
the  most  outspoken  centrifugal  tendencies.  A 
century,  or  even  thirty  years,  ago,  this  could 
scarcely  have  happened,'  and  if  it  bad  occurred  it 
would  not  have  had  such  disastrous  consequences. 


parliamentary  interreign  by  an  act  of  the  crown, 
by  the  signature  of  the  emperor.  But  neither 
measure  would  aolve  the  problem  ;  it  would  only 
postpone  t'be  solution  and  prolong  the  fight.  New 
elections  would  never  strengthen  the  government. 

NO    DEPENDENCE   ON    THE   ARUV. 

Before  the  reorganization  in  1867  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Austro- Hungarian  army  recruited 
tliemselvea  from  two  or  three  difierent  districte, 
thus  bringing  together  members  of  various  nation- 
alities, promoting  the  knowledge  of  German, 
eradicating  national  differences,  and  assimilating 
the  population.  The  success  of  the  German  army 
in  1870  led  to  the  imitation  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem of  recruiting  from  one  centralized  district. 
When  the  Austro-German  Alliance  was  formed 
in  1879  Prince  Bismarck  insisted  upon  Austria 
adopting  the  German  method  of  mobilization  and 
the  regiments  being  garrisoned  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts.     But — i/iifMl.   licet  Jovi,  non  licet  bovi — ^ihe 


Who  foUKht  a  duel  with  Count  Badeni. 

Nftpoleon  III,  set  the  stone  of  ''unification  of 
nationalities"  rolling.  The  seemingly  impossible 
unions  of  Italy  and  Germany  were  accomplished 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  the  diplomacy  of  great 
statesmen,  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  Eng- 
land, the  United  Stat-es  of  America,  l''rance,  and 
Russia  are  shining  examples  of  progressive  suc- 
cess through  uniting  centralism,  regardless  of  the 
form  of  government.  Turkey,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Austria-Hungary  are  discouraging  object- 
lessons  of  federalism  and  dualism. 

It  is  true  the  crash  will  not  come  immediately, 
might  not  come  very  soon.  The  Ausgleich  and 
the  present  fight  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  are 
per  xe  not  sufficiently  important  to  cause  the 
downfall  of  this  three-hundi-ed-and-seventy.years- 
old  monarchy.  The  Ausgleich  can  and  will  be 
accomplished  by  some  means.  Tlie  president  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Pole  Abrahamovicz, 
might  break  the  obstruction  by  his  utter  disre- 
gard of'  the  standing  orders  and  the  rights  of  a 
minority.  Count  Badeni  might  buy  a  majority 
in  both  houses  with  promises  of  autonomy  to 
pass  the  provisorinm.  Or  the  energetic  partisan 
minister  might  ditj^olve  the  House  of  Commons 
and  arrange  the  provisorinm  during  the  following 


principle  which  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the 
strength  of  the  (ieniian  army  and  of  her  readi- 
ness for  operations  will  prove  to  be  one  of  most 
dangerous  wealfness  tor  Austria.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  "  I  do  not  understand"  of  the  maneu- 
vers of  1885,  it,  is  obvious  that  an  Austro-Hun- 
garian  army  no  longer  exists.  The  monarchy 
possesses  merely  German,  Czech,  Polish,  Magyar, 
etc.,  regiments.  The  service  regiments  are 
officered  chiefly  by  centralist  and  German  officers, 
but  these  would  not  prove  strong  enough  to  stem 
the  tide  of  national  and  popular  feeling  in  their 
men.     The  commissioned  and  non-c 
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officera  of  the  reserve  and  "  Landwehr"  (second 
reserve)  belong  mostly  to  the  better- educated 
classes,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  will  set  their 
political  and  national  principles  above  their  army 
rules,  and  would  lead  the  willing  bulk  of  the 
Boldiers  even  against  the  will  of  the  commanders. 
Thus,  during  a  revolution  in  any  province  it 
would  be  very  difiBcult  to  find  regiments  who 
would  be  willing  to  shoot  down  their  co-nationst- 
ists,  and  in  case  of  war — be  it  against  Germany, 
Bassia,  or  Italy — some  regiments,  either  the 
German,  Czech,  or  Italian,  would  be  found  utter- 
ly unreliable.  The  government  has  sown  the 
wind  of  national  autonomy;  it  must  reap  the 
whirlwind  of  radical  centrifugaliam. 

A   GREAT   POWER    NO    MORE. 

Should  Austria -Hungary  be  drawn  into  any 
war  during  the  next  few  years  it  will  cease — 
even  if  victorious,  although  that  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible— to  be  a  "  great  power."  Not  only  will 
the  mobilization,  organization,  armament,  and 
commissariat  prove  inefficient,  and  tlie  navy  of 
little  value;  the  first  battle  must  obviously  show 
the  defects  described  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article  Enemy  and  ally  alike  will  find  that  the 
'*  I  do  not  nnderatand"  makes  the  army  worth- 
less, and  neither  Germany,  Russia,  England,  nor 
France,  not  even  Italy  or  Turkey,  would  care  for 
BUch  an  unreliable  ally.  The  fate  of  the  empire, 
thrown  down  from  its  clay-legged  pedestal  of  a 
first-class  power  into  the  impotency  of  a  federalist 
conglomeration  of  antagonistic  nations,  does  not 
require  portrayal.  Austria- Hungary  must  be 
ground  up  between  the  two  mighty  millstones — 
Germfmy  and  Russia. 


But  even  without  any  war,  revolution,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  struggle  in  Parliament,  the 
monarchy  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  cement 
that  holds  the  centriftigal  forces  loosely  together 
is  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  He  is  the  heir  of 
an  illustrious  dynasty,  the  embodiment  of  the 
old  Austrian  Staats-idee,  the  symbol  of  a  cen- 
tralistic,  constitutional  empire.  Although  neither 
a  genius,  nor  a  man  of  initiative,  nor  a  ruler  of 
will  and  energy,  he  is  liked  by  the  people  at  large 
because  he  is  a  fairly  good  and  decent  man,  has 
tried  his  best  to  be  a  constitutional  monarch,  and 
does  no  harm  willfully.  The  conservative — or,  to 
be' precise,  the  conservant — men  of  all  parties 
would  stand  by  him  in  an  emergency.  It  he 
could  free  himself  from  bad  influences,  then 
the  majority  of  the  nobility,  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, the  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial 
leaders,  the  Liberals,  and  the  stock  of  old  parlia- 
mentarians from   all  parties  would  rally  round 


The  heir-appacent  to  the  throne. 

him  if  the  aim  was  stabilization  of  conditions, 
preservation  of  a  centralist  empire.  But,  alas  1 
it  is  too  late  for  Francis  Joseph.  He  is  too  deeply 
involved  in  federalism,  and,  furthermore,  he  is 
too  old.  Although  only  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year  and  in  excellent  health,  he  is  a  broken- 
down  man — broken  down  by  adverse  strokes  of 
fate,  principally  by  lost  wars  and  prestige,  the 
tragical  end  of  his  unworthy  son,  Crown  Prince 
RuElolph,  and  the  insanity  of  the  empress. 
Every  one  who  knows  bow  matters  stand  would 
be  surprised  if  the  coming  jubilee  year — the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne — 
should  not  be  the  end  of  Francis  Joseph's  reign. 

THE    HEIR    TO   THE   THRONE. 

And  then  ?  The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  is 
the  nephew  of  the  emperor.  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Este,  a  weakling  in  body  and  mind, 
whom  nobody  knows,  for  whom  nobody  cares, 
who  has  not  one  single  quality  to  enable  him 
to  grasp  the  reins  of  the  unruly  dual  team  and 
lead  it  safely  and  successfully  on  its  dangerous 
road.  Most  likely  Ferdinand  will  find,  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne^like  his  uncle  in  1848 — 
the  whole  country  in  uproar  and  revolt,  some 
wiseacres  advising  him  to  drive  the  state  car- 
riage as  a  German- Magyar-Czech  troyka  ;  othera 
clamoring    for    a   Czech-Polish- Magyar-German 
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four-in-band,  and  the  majority  of  his  eubjects 
shouting  wildly  ior  a  "  go-aa-you-pleaae  "  steeple- 
chase.  In  well-informed  court  circles  it  is  whis- 
pered already  that  Ferdinand,  who  is  of  delicate 
health  and  not  able  to  stand  the  climate  of  Vienna, 
will  never  eit  upon  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
and,  even  if  he  should  attempt  it,  would  not  oc- 
cupy it  long.  Since  he  is  a  Imchelor,  the  reina 
would  pass  to  his  younger  brother,  Archduke  Otto. 
Then  good-by,  Auetrial  This  imperial  prince — 
if  all  be  true  that  is  currently  reported — despised 
alike  by  all  the  people,  regardless  of  nationality, 
creed,  or  party,  for  hia  principles,  morals,  and 
manners,  could  not  find  a  score  of  decent  men  to 
unfold  his  banner.  Neither  could  any  other 
member  of  the  Kapaburg  family — most  of  them 
afflicted  with  hereditary  predispositions  to  epilep- 
sy, insanity,  or  debauchery — concentrate  upon 
himself  such  popular  sympathies  as  would  make 
his  accession  to  the  throne  a  lasting  success. 


THB   INEVITABLE    PABTITIOK. 

The  "I  do  not  understand "  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent parties  of  Austria- Hungary,  the  centrifngal 
tendencies  of  the  various  nations,  the  lack  of  any 
uniting  ties,  and  the  absence  of  a  centralist 
"  Staats-idee,"  must  tear  the  monarchy  to  pieces. 
Sooner  or  later  Central  Europe  must  meet  the 
fate  indicated  in  the  accompanying  map. 

Will  Russia  be  strong  enough  to  incorporate 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  into  her  dominions, 
and  thus  form  a  thorn  in  the  heart  of  future 
Germany  ?  Will  it  sooner  or  later  also  swallow 
the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  lies  too  far  o£E. 

But  the  sooner  Europe  familiarizes  herself  with 
the  prospect  of  a  division  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  the  better  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  conditions  of  the  doomed  country 
are  such  that  they  need  only  the  spark  in  th& 
powder. barrel.     The  powder  is  there. 


PLANS   FOR  CURRENCY   REFORM. 

BY   CHARLES   A.    CONANT. 


THE  present  session  of  Congress  is  likely  to 
be  devoted  id  large  measiire  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  condition  of  our  paper  currency  and 
the  need  for  its  reform.  There  are  some  raerri' 
bers  of  Congress  who  express  doubt  whether 
Mjrthiiig  can  be  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
an  intelligent  reform  of  the  currency  system  in 
view  of  the  absence  of  a  majority  for  the  gold 
Btandard  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Some  of 
them  even  doubt  the  wisdom  of  considering  the 
subject  under  existing  conditions.  There  is  so 
strong  and  influential  a  demand  for  action, 
however,  especially  among  business  men,  that  it 
hardly  seema  possible  that  the  subject  can  be  ig- 
nored in  either  house  of  Congress.  Those  who 
have  examined  the  matter  believe  that  conditions 
are  not  as  hopeless  in  the  Senate  as  the  more 
pessimistic  profess  to  believe.  "Whether  they  are 
hopeless  or  not  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  currency  reformers  to  put  the  House  upon 
record  in  favor  of  a  sound  system.  They  do  not 
regard  the  assumed  attitude  of  the  Senate  as  an 
excuse  for  non-action.  Tlie  Banking  Committee 
of  the  House  have  already  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  various  bills,  and  will  undoubtedly 
report  some  measure  to  the  House.  It  will  then 
lie  with  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  decide  whether 
a  special  order  for  the  consideration  of  siich  a  bill 
shtdl  be  presented  to  the  House  for  its  adoption. 

The  subject  of  currency  reform  will  not  be  a 
new  one  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Carlisle,  and 
Comptroller  Eckels  repeatedly  urged  its  impor- 
tance in  1894  and  I89."i.  and  many  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Senate  and  House.  The  fact  that 
it  was  Democratic  officials  who  thus  raised  the 
issue  in  1894  gave  a  partisan  tone  to  the  discus- 
sion, for  the  moment,  which  does  not  belong  to 
it.  President  Cleveland  only  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  eminent  Republican  statesmen,  who 
recommended  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  that 
the  Government  should  pay  its  floating  debt  and 
withdraw  from  the  banking  business.  The 
famous  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  whose  defense 
was  the  pleasure  of  Republicans  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  next  few  years  after  its  passage,  provided 
that  the  outstanding  legal-tender  notes  should  be 
reduced  by  degrees  to  #300,000,000.  It  was 
only  under  the  stress  of  business  depression  and 
popular  clamor  that  the  act  of  May  31,  187.S, 
was  passed,  by  the  more  timid  members  of  both 
parties,  declaring  that   "when  any  of  said  notes 
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may  be  redeemed,  or  be  received  into  the  Treas- 
ury under  any  law,  from  any  source  whatever, 
and  shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall 
not  bo  retired,  canceled,  or  destroyed,  but  they 
shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in 
circulation." 

Three  si'ts  of  propositions  regarding  the  reform 
of  the  currency  are  before  Congress,  or  will  soon 
be  before  it,  with  a  certain  representative  au- 
thority, in  addition  to  the  bills  introduced  by 
individual  members.  These  propositions  come 
from  President  McKinley,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Monetary  Commission.  The 
latter  body  has  no  official  character,  but  speaks 
in  a  measure  for  the  business  community,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  boards  of  trade  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations.  The  President,  Secretary 
Gage,  and  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the 
Monetary  Commission  have  been  in  frequent  con- 
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Bultatioa,  and  their  differences  are  over  the  detAils 
of  what  it  is  practicable  to  secure  from  CongreBS 
rather  than  over  essential  purposes  or  principles. 
All  believe  that  radical  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  existing  currency  By8t«m,  and  agreement 
among  them  all  would  not  be  difficult  if  they 
were  authorized  to  frame  a  measure  which  could 
be  embodied  in  legislation. 


President  McKinley,  as  is  usual  with  the  chief 
executive  of  the  nation,  1ms  been  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  recommending  radical  changes.     He  gave 


the  first  place  in  his  annual  message  to  the  neces- 
sity of  currency  reform  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it,  but  his  specific  recommendations  wore 
limited  to  the  suggpslion  that  the  issue  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  lie  ijeparalud  from  the  fiscal 
department,  and  that  minor  changes  be  made  in 
the  existing  national  banking  law.  He  said,  re- 
garding the  first  matter ; 

"  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  are  quite  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  the  Government,  that  when 
any  of  the  United  States  notes  are  presented  for 
redemption  in  gold  and  are  redeemed  in  gold 
such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart,  and  only 


paid  out  in  exchange  for  gold.  This  is  an  obvi- 
ous duty.  If  the  liolder  of  the  United  States 
note  prefers  the  gold  and  gets  it  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  should  not  receive  back  from  the 
Government  a  United  States  note  without  paying 
gold  in  exchange  for  it." 

The  Freeident  invites  careful  attention  to  the 
more  comprehensive  plan  of  Secretary  Gage,  and 
expresses  concurrence  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary,  that  national  banks  be  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  the  face  value  of  the  bonds 
which  they  have  deposited  to  secure  circulation, 
that  the  tax  on  circulating  notes  secured  by  de- 
posit of  the  bonds  be  reduced  from  1  per  cent, 
to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  per  year,  and  that  au- 
thority be  given  for  the  establishment  of  national 
banks  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $25,000. 

THE    PLAN    OF    SECHETARY    OAQE. 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Gage  is  much  broader 
in  its  scope  than  those  portions  which  the  Presi- 
dent recommends.  After  presenting  the  proposi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  issue  and 
fiscal  departments  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
recommends  that  he  be  given  authority  to  re- 
fund the  existing  national  debt  maturing  in 
1904  and  1907  into  "refunding  loan  bonds, 
payable  after  ten  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government,  such  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  in  gold  coin."  The  Secretary 
desires  authority  also  to  issue  $200,000,000  of 
bonds  of  a  similar  class  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  government  notes  and  substituting 
a  banking  currency.  The  Secretary's  plan  con- 
tains the  germ  of  an  important  change  in  the 
hanking  currency  of  the  United  States.  This 
change  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  note  issues 
based  upon  commercial  assets  rather  than  upon 
pledged  securities.  The  Secretary  proceeds  with 
abundant  caution  in  the  direction  of  introducing 
this  new  currency  in  limiting  the  amount  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  issuing  bank. 

The  plan  of  the  Monetary  Commission  will  go 
further,  and  will  meet  more  completely  the  views 
of  students  of  political  economy  and  finance, 
nearly  all  of  whom  believe  that  a  currency  based 
upon  commercial  assets  is  the  only  logical  and 
scientiSc  currency  for  a  commercial  country. 
Hefore  considering  these  plane  in  detail,  how- 
ever, it  is  ])i''HK?r  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  purposes  of  the  commission. 

ORiaiN    OF    THE    MONETARY    COMMISSION. 

The  conviction  that  the  currency  system  of  the 
country  called  aloud  for  reform  led  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hanna  and  a  few  other  prominent  citizens  of 
Indianapolis,  after  the  election  of  1896,  to  call 
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for  a  conference  of  representatives  of  Western 
boards  of  trade  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
this  subject.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  o( 
Trade  by  Mr.  Haniia,  on  November  !«,  1896. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  had 
not  yet  crystallized  in  favor  of  any  specific  plan 
of  currency  reform,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  a  movement  for  definite  action  might  best 
originate  in  the  Central  West.  His  motives  and 
purposes  ^ere  defined  thus  : 

"  Ko  movement  could  or  should  succeed  that 
is  not  based  upon  the  broadest  possible  jiistice 
and  intelligence,  and  in  the  entire  interest  of  the 
whole  people.  Such  investigation  and  framing 
should  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  are  great 
enougli  to  rise  above  nil  party  relations  and 
prejudice,  to  discard  all  former  ideas  wlien  con- 
fronted with  better  methods,  and  fairly  and 
honestly  deal  with  the  great  question  for  the 
general  good  and  for  defense  .against  llio  in- 
stability of  values,  which  lias  caused  such  im- 
measurable losses  to  the  people  of  this  <'ountry 
within  the  few  years  just  passed.  The  business 
man  is  the  victim  of  all  such  agitation,  and  I 
stand  in  his  name  to  protest  with  all  possible  em- 
phasis against  further  ri^k  by  delay,  lest  the 
opportunity  slip.'' 


to  President  McKinley  for  the  appointment  of 
a  currency  commission.  The  Indianapolis  Board 
of  Trade  first  invited  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Toledo,  Kansas  City,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis, 
Grand  Rapids,  Peoria,  and  Omaha.  This  meet- 
ing was  only  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
the  basis  of  a  larger  convention,  which  was  held 
on  January  12,  1S97,  in  Tomlinson  Hall,  In- 
dianapolia.  The  boards  of  trade,  commercial 
clubs,  and  similar  organizations  in  all  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  8,000  or  more  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  census  of  1890,  were 
invited  to  take  part,  and  about  350  delegates 
responded.  Ex-Governor  Stanard,  of  Missouri, 
was  the  temporary  presiding  officer,  and  the 
Hon.  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
permanent  chairman.  The  subject  of  currency 
reform  was  discussed  on  the  fioor  and  in  com- 
mittees, and  it  was  determined  that  a  currency 
commission  should  be  created  whose  recom- 
mendations would  carry  with  them  the  weight 
of  the  business  sentiment  of  the  country.  There 
was  some  division  of  opinion  at  first  as  to  whether 
the  commission  should  be  appointed  by  authority 
of  Congress  or  by  direct  authority  of  the  con- 
vention. Hoth  sides  yielded  something  in  this 
respect,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Congress  should 
first  be  asked  to  act  upon  the  subject,  and  that 


This  declaration  of  Jfr.   Hanna  was  the  key- 
note of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  appeal 
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in  case  of  failure  to  act  promptly  a  coumissioD 
should  be  named  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  convention  then  in  session.  The  executive 
committee  of  fifteen  was  named  by  the  chairman 
of  the  convention,  with  Mr.  Hanna  at  its  head. 

This  committee  took  measures  at  once  to  reach 
the  newly  elected  President  and  to  secure  his 
support  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
authority  of  Congress.  Mr.  McKinley  gave  them 
assurances  of  sympathy,  which  were  emphasized 
by  the  distinct  declaration  of  his  inaugural 
address  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  for 
dealing  wich  the  subject  of  currency  reform.  He 
did  not  refer  to  the  subject  at  the  opening  of 
the  special  session  of  Congress  on  March  15, 
because  ho  and  other  Itepublican  leaders  felt  that 
a  change  in  the  tariff  should  first  be  made,  and 
that  this  might  be  endangered  by  introducing 
other  subjects  of  Congressional  action.  This 
motive  restrained  the  President  from  sending  to 
Congress  at  once  a  special  message  which  he 
prepared  on  the  subject  in  the  spring.  He  never 
wavered,  however,  in  liis  purpose,  and  on  July  24 
the  message  was  received,  and  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject was  promptly  passed  by  the  House.  Lead- 
ing members  of  the  Senate  felt  that  it  was  too 
)ate  to  take  the  subject  up  in  that  body,  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  power  to  close  debate,  and 
no  action  was  taken  beyond  the  reference  of  the 
House  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  Hatiua  called  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, aud  early  in  September  announced  the 
names  of  the  commission  of  eleven  to  whom 
they  proposed  to  intrust  the  fiaming  of  a  cur- 
rency measure.  The  committee,  in  choosing  the 
members  of  the  commission,  endeavored  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hanna,  that 
the  work  "should  only  be  intrusted  to  those 
who  are  groat  enough  to  rise  above  all  party 
relations  and  prejudice,  to  discard  all  former 
ideas  when  confronted  with  better  methods,  and 
fairly  and  honestly  deal  with  the  groat  question 
for  the  general  good."  None  of  the  commis- 
sioners receive  any  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices beyond  their  expenses,  aud  several  have 
neglected  their  private  business  at  serious  cost  in 
order  to  serve.  They  all  appreciated  the  fact, 
however,  that  it  was  a  high  honor  to  be  asked  to 
serve,  and  that  if  they  acted  wisely  their  names 
might  go  down  to  history  along  with  those  of 
the  authors  of  the  Bullion  Report  and  other 
great  financial  papers. 


<-  THE   OOKinSSION. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Republicans  that  the  executive  committee 
sought  the  services  of  ex-Senator  George  F.  Ed- 


Illluols. 

munds,  of  Vermonl,  as  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion. Another  meniljer  who  has  a  national  repu- 
tation is  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  first  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Cleveland,  after  the  retirement  of 
Daniel  Manning.  It  was  determined  at  the  out- 
set that  the  commission  should  be  made  up 
chii^fly  of  practical  business  men,  rather  than 
bankere  or  professional  students  of  political  econ- 
omy. Prof.  J.  Laurence  LaughUn,  the  emi- 
nent author  of  "  A  History  of  Bimetallism  in  th© 
United  States,"  was  the  one  man  who  was  finally 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  professional 
students.  Another  member  who  has  made  a  rep- 
utation as  a  speaker  and  writer,  but  is  iso  ac- 
tively engaged  in  practical  finance,  is  Mr.  C. 
Stuart  Patterson,  who  presided  over  the  Indian- 
apolis convention.  With  these  four  members  the 
enumeration  of  the  representatives  of  Eastern  in- 
teri'sts  and  of  schools  of  iK)litical  economy  ends. 
There  is  one  other  member,  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
who  reluins  a  nominal*  residence  in  New  York, 
but  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway, 
with  its  far  Southern  connections,  his  business 
interests  are  essentially  wrapped  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  South 
has  three  other  members  of  the  commission,  in 
Mr.  T.  G.  Bush,  of  the  Mobile  &  Birmingha* 
Railroad  ;    Col.    George    E.    Leighton,    of    St 
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Louis,  who  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
don  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Fries,  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Fries  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Dean,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  represent  the  distinctively  mercantile  side 
of  the  commission.  Mr.  Fries  is  interested  in 
milling,  cotton  manufacturing,  and  other  leading 
C&rolina  industries.  Mr.  Dean  is  a  hardware 
merchant  who  has  occupied  a  prominent  pla^e  in 
the  public  life  of  hia  State.  Both  these  gentle- 
men might  have  sat  in  Congress  or  held  other 
political  positions  if  they  had  not  repeatedly  re- 
fused them  in  favor  of  their  private  activities. 
Judge  Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  has  not 
refused  nominations  for  Congress  as  a  service  to 
his  party  when  he  knew  there  was  no  chance  of 
winning,  but  he  has  given  most  of  his  time  to 
the  practice  of  law,  and  is  among  the  group  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Indiana  bar.  The  elev- 
enth member  of  the  commission  is  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Gamett,  who  is  engaged  in  business  operations  in 
Sao  Francisco  which  have  made  him  familiar 
with  coinage  matters.  The  commission  is  essen- 
tially non-partisan  in  character.  Six.  of  its  mem- 
bers are  Republicans  and  five  are  Democrats,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  division  on  party  lines 
upon  any  question  under  consideration. 


The  commission  held  their  first  meeting  in 
Washington  on  September  20.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  general  discussion  of  the  currency 
problem,  and  three  sub-committeea  were  appoint- 
ed to  consider  its  different  branches — -the  rela- 
tion of  the  coinage  to  a  proper  cuiTency  system, 
the  government  demand  notes,  and  the  banking 
system.  A  series  of  questions  classified  under 
these  three  heads  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
prominent  financiers  for  their  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations. An  ilhistration  of  the  character  of 
the  questions  and  of  the  answers  is  afforded  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  replies  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Cornwell,  the  president  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  author  of  "Sound 
Money  Monographs :  " 

"Q.  If  bank-note  issues  be  based  exclusively 
on  assets  of  the  bank,  is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  security  sucli  as  effectually  to  protect  the 
note-holder?  A.  "With  a  guai-antee  fund  con- 
tributed by  all  the  banks,  yes  ;  but  1  believe  that 
banks  with  large  capital  only  should  issue  notes — 
say  not  less  than  J500,000  capital. 

"  Q.  In  case  of  notes  based  un  liaiik  assets,  what 
means  can  you  suggest  to  obtain  and  preserve  a 
high  character  of  discounts''  A.  Would  take 
care  of  itself. 

' '  Q.  What  plan  of  examination  and  inspection 
would  yon  recommend  ?  A.  Present  national 
system,  spedally  perfected. 


"Q.  What  methods  would  you  suggest  by  which 
uniformity  of  note  issues  based  on  assets  could  be 
secured  throughout  t!ie  country  '{  If  by  redemp- 
tion, state  where  and  how.  A.  Daily  redemp- 
tion by  the  banks  over  their  own  counters,  and 
at  central  cities  all  over  t!ie  United  States. 

"  Q.  What,  beyond  provision  for  immediate  re- 
demption, is  needed  for  securing  the  elasticity  of 
note  issues  in  periods  of  normal  business  ?  A. 
Nothing." 

These  answers  are  given  because  they  take  but 
little  space.  Mr.  Cornwell,  however,  and  others 
who  answered  the  questions,  discussed  roany  of 
them  at  great  length,  and  submitted  plans  of  con- 
structive legislation  which  were  of  great  value  to 
the  commission.  These  expressions  were  digested 
and  copied  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees, and-tlie  separate  opinions  expressed  upon 
each  point  compared,  not  merely  for  their  value 
aa  suggestions,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  attitude 
of  financial  experts  throughout  the  country.  The 
commission  spent  many  days  in  the  discussion  of 
every  aspect  of  the  monetary  problem  and  the 
study  of  different  propositions  from  the  stand- 
point of  every  possible  objection  and  conceivable 
advantage.  A  unanimous  report  upon  all  essen- 
tial points  has  been  ii'acheJ,  and  will  be  given  to 
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firmative  or  negative  of  them,  afford  convenient 
subdivisions  of  the  branches  of  currency  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  nec«ssaiy,  however,  to  discuss  at 
length  the  question  of  the  metallic  standard. 
The  recommendation  a  which  the  Monetary  Com- 
misHioii  propose  to  make  regarding  the  coinage 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  gold 
standard  is  to  continue,  because  that  is  now  the 
standard  of  the  country ;  but  the  recommendations 
regarding  the  legal-tender  notes  and  the  banking 
system  woujd  be  equally  applicable  if  silver, 
instead  of  gold,  were  the  nation's  measure  of 
value.  The  two  important  subjects  left  for 
consideration,  therefore,  are  the  government  legal- 
tender  notes  and  the  banking  system. 

THE    OREENBACKB. 


MisBourl. 

the  public  within  a  few  days.  Tlje  report  is 
likely  to  propose  reforms  wliicli  will  startle  the 
conservatism  of  the  country  somewhat  at  first 
because  of  their  novelty  in  relation  to  recent 
American  experience.  They  will  not  be  novel, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  not  borne 
alike  the  tests  of  the  closest  abstract  rea.wning 
and  the  widest  experience  in  other  countries  of 
the  world. 


The  principles  upon  which  monetary  reform 
should  proceed  were  laid  down  by  the  Indian- 
apolis convention  as  follows  : 

"  First,  that  the  present  gold  standard  should 
be  maintained.  Second,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  ultimaU'  retirement  of  all 
classes  of  United  States  notes  by  a  gradual  and 
steady  process,  so  as  to  avoid  injurious  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  or  disturbance  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country,  and  that  until  such 
retirement  provision  should  bo  made  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  note-issue  depai-tment  of 
the  Treasury.  Third,  that  a  banking  system  be 
provided  which  should  furnish  creait  facilities  to 
every  portion  of  the  country  and  a  safe  and  elas- 
tic circulation,  and  especially  with  a  view  of 
securing  such  a  distribution  of  the  loanable  cap- 
ital of  the  country  as  will  tend  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  interest  in  all  parts  thereof." 

These  propositions,  whether  one  takes  the  af- 


The  different  views  taken  by  financiers  regard, 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  government  legal-ten- 
der notes  may  be  roughly  classified  under  four 
heads — (1)  the  coiitinuanceof  the  existing  system; 
(2)  the  segregation  of  the  notes  into  an  issue 
department,  separate  from  the  fiscal  department, 
as  proposed  by  the  President ;  (3J  their  retire- 
ment and  cancellation  by  means  of  the  issue  of 
bonds  ;  and  (4)  their  retirement  and  cancellation 
out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  government  notes 
should  continue  to  be  issued  under  present  con- 
ditions generally  l>elieve  that  the  issue  of  $262,- 
000,000  of  bonds  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  gold  for  the 
redemption  of  legal -tender  notes,  was  really 
caused  by  the  deficiency  of  revenues,  and  that  all 
troul)le  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  notes 
at  par  would  end  with  the  balancing  of  the  fiscal 
accounts  of  the  Treasury,  so  that  receipts  should 
equal  expenditures.  The  only  measure  of  cur- 
rency refonn  in  n^spect  to  the  government  paper 
required  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  grant  of 
authority  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  bridge  over  temporary  deficiencies 
by  the  issue  of  short-term  Treasury  certificates  ■ 
or  bonds.  There  is  little  objection  from  any 
quarter  to  the  grant  of  this  authority,  whatevei 
differences  may  exist  upon  other  jxiints  of  cur- 
rency refm-m.  Nearly  every  European  govern- 
ment lias  authority  to  issue  these  short-term  obli- 
gation-i.  arul  they  are  regularly  sold  in  the  London 
market  by  the  liritlsh  (ioveniment  in  anticipation 
of  the  collwtion  of  the  revenues. 

The  plans  of  both  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  contemplate  the  sopar'ation  of  the 
issue  and  fiscal  departments  of  the  Government, 
so  that  the  volume  of  ttic  circulation  shall  not  be 
seriously  affected  by  changes  in  receipts  and  ez- 
penditures,  and  so  that  the  government  paper- 
mouey  shall  always  be  fully  protected  by  the  coin 
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Reerve,  whether  there  ie  a  deficiency  in  the 
ordinary  receipts  or  not.  This  plan  is  often 
compared  with  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  the  note-issuing  department  is  aep' 
iraied  from  the  banking  department  (dealing  with 
loana,  discounts,  and  deposits),  and  the  issue  de 
partment  issues  notes  only  upon  deposits  of  gold. 
»nd  cancels  the  notes  when  deposited  for  gold, 
The  British  system  has  commended  itself  to  many 
minds  because  of  its  seeming  simplicity  and 
security.  It  is  based,  however,  upon  a  miscon 
ception  of  credit  which  treats  circulating  notes 
asdistinct  in  essential  character  from  other  credits, 
and  has  ao  seriously  restricted  credit  in  emei 
gencies  that  authority  has  been  granted  three  tiuK 
liy  the  cabinet  to  the  ofScials  of  the  bank  to  di! 
regard  the  law  and  to  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the 
legal  limit.  Whatever  merits  the  system  of  the 
Bank  of  England  may  have,  moreover,  it  differs 
radically  from  any  system  which  cowM  be  devised 
for  the  United  States  Treasury,  because,  in  the 
language  of  the  President,  the  responsibility  of 
redemption  of  notes  in  gold  "is  alone  borne  by 
the  Government,  without  any  of  the  usual  and 
necessary  banking  powers  to  help  itself."  The 
Treasury,  in  other  words,  is  not  a  bank,  and  can- 
not become  one  without  making  loans  upon 
coramercial  paper  and  receiving  deposits. 

BECRETABY    OAOE's    PROPOSITION. 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Gage  regarding  govern- 
ment paper  goes  further  than  the  mere  provision 
that  greenbacks  shall  be  paid  only  for  gold  and 
gold  for  greenbacks  by  making  specific  provision 
for  a  redemption  fund.  His  suggestions  on  this 
subject  are  as  follows  : 

I  reconimeDd  tbat  proper  lugiHlation  be  enacttd 
which  will  establish,  separate  ami  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary operations  o(  the  Trensury  as  they  relate  to  revenue 
and  expenditures,  a  department  to  l>e  designatt^  and 
known  as  the  Issue  anil  Redemption  Division.  To  this 
diTiHion  the  sum  of  *135,000,000  in  gold  should  be  set 
over  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  to  be  used 
only  for  redemption  purposes,  and  all  the  silver  dollarii 
now  held  for  redemption  of  silver  certiflcattfs,  and  all 
the  silver  bullion  and  dollars  coined  therefrom,  bought 
onder  the  act  of  ISDO,  should  be  passed  to  the  same  at- 
connt.  Further,  that  the  sum  of  RiOO,OOn,000  In  the 
legal-tender  notes  of  the  Unit«d  States  known  as  green- 
backs be  collected  as  hereinafter  described,  and  de- 
posited in  the  said  Issue  and  Redemption  Division,  to 
be  disbursed  therefi-om  only  upon  tlie  receipt  in  ex- 
change therefor  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  coin. 
Such  gold,  when  bo  secured,  to  be  held  in  said  division 
as  part  of  the  general  redemption  fund. 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Gage  takes  a  still  fur- 
ther step  for  the  retirement  of  tlio  greenbacks  by 
the  provision  that  tlio  banks  may  deposit  legal- 
tender  notes  and  silver  certificates  as  security  for 
note  issues  to  the  amount  of  *-200, 000,000,  and 


that  the  Secretary  may  withdraw  these  legal-ten- 
der notes  and  silver  certificates  and  substitute  re- 
funding bonds  bearing  interest  at  2^  per  cent. 
The  notes  thus  withdrawn  from  the  bank 
redemption  fund  are  to  be  transferred  to  th» 
Issue  and  Redemption  Division  of  the  Treasury. 
They  are,  in  other  words,  locked  up  In  the  issue 
division,  and  the  new  bonds  are  made  the  basis 
of  a  secured  bank-note  circulation  which  takes 
their  place.  The  banks  practically  become  pur- 
chasers of  the  new  bonds  with  the  outstanding 
government  notes,  and  ihe  latter  are  segregated 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  or  of  Congress, 


unless  the  latter  body  should  decide  to  modify 
the  law  and  direct  the  reissue  of  the  notes,  as 
was  done  by  the  act  of  May  31,  1878,  in 
amendment  of  the  Resumption  Act, 

The  project  of  the  complete  withdrawal  and 
cancellation  of  the  government  notes  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  new  bond  issue  is  simple,  but  is  not 
embodied  in  many  bills  before  f^ongress,  because 
of  its  supposed  lack  of  popularity.  Representa- 
tive Fowler,  of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  a 
comprehensive  banking  measure  which  proposes 
a  considerable  issue  of  bonds,  in  order  to  retire 
the  government  notes,  but  proposes  the  refund- 
ing of  the  existing  debt  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  interest  charge  for  the  new  bonds  and 
the  old  wilt  be  less  than  the  present  interest 
charge  upon  the  outstanding  bonded  debt.  Mr, 
Fowler  believes  that  his  proposition  for  reducing 
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the  interest  on  the  debt,  relieving  tlie  Treasury 
from  the  current  redumption  of  legal-tei.der 
notes,  and  imposing  tlie  supply  of  gold  for  export 
and  redemption  purposes  upon  the  banks,  would 
strongly  commend  itself  even  to  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  favor  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
banks. 

KETIBINQ    GREENBACKS    FHOH    THE    SUKPLt'S. 

The  only  proposition  reuiaining  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  redemption  of  the  government  notes 
out  of  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  This 
will  constitute  one  of  the  features  of  the  report 
of  the  Monetary  ('onuuisfion.  They  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  nor  desirable  to  offend  tlie 
strong  sentiment  which  exists  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  against  the  craation  of  a  large  in 
tere8t-!>caring  licbt  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish 
ing  what  many  consider  the  non-interest ■Ixiarin^i 
debt  of  the  legal-tender  notes.  Tlie  United  8tates, 
jirior  to  the  fiscal  year  1 8!)"i,  collected  a  large  sm 
plus  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  which  wt 
applied  by  Secretary  Manning,  Secretary  Fail 
child,  and  Secretary  Windom  to  the  purchase  ol 
the  bonded  debt  at  a  high  pri'inium.  Sucl 
plus  could  be  much  more  economically  applied,  if 
the  law  permitted  it,  in  the  cancellation  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  when  iTceived  in  curivnt  payments, 
without    any  call    upon    their    holders    1 


sent  them  for  redemption.  It  would  be  a 
simple  and  effective  process  it  there  was  an  ade- 
quale  surplus  to  justify  it.  The  mei-e  fact  that 
the  Government  was  in  the  process  of  retiring  its 
legal-tender  paper  money  would  of  itself  add  im- 
mensely to  the  strength  and  credit  of  such  money, 
and  would  probalily  keep  a  portion  of  it  outstand- 
ing without  burden  to  the  Government  for  many 
years.  The  Government  would  be  relieved,  afier 
a  time,  as  the  volume  of  government  paper  was 
reduced,  almost  altogether  of  the  necessity  of 
making  gold  redemptions.  The  device  usually 
adopted  in  such  cases  to  call  in  paper  nkoney 
which  is  of  unquestioned  value  is  to  deprive  it  of 
the  legal-tender  quality  after  a  certain  time.  The 
existence  of  an  Issue  and  Redemption  Depart- 
ment during  the  process  of  transition,  with  the 
provision  that  notes  received  into  it  should  be 
canceled  ami  destroyed,  would  thus  at  once 
relieve  the  Treasury  from  strain  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  complete  [■etirement  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  banking  business. 


'   TUE  BANK-xo: 


.   CIRCULATION. 


The  withdrawal  of  government  paper  money 
would  proljahly  not  be  iiermitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can jjcople  if  it  meant  contraction  of  the  currency. 
The  necessity  of  putting  something  in  the  place 
of  the  government  notes  withdrawn  is  based 
not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  volume  of  cur- 
rency in  the  country  as  u|ion  the  necessity  for  a 
proper  distribution  of  it.  One  of  the  most  forci- 
ble criticisms  against  the  system  of  government 
l)aper  and  bank-notes  based  upon  pledged  securi- 
ties is  the  iiccuni Illation  of  money  in  the  great 
commercial  centers  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
thinly  settled  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  this 
evil  wliich,  in  tlie  ojiinion  of  currency  reformers, 
deniaiuls  a  n-niedy  tjuite  as  much  as  the  danger 
to  the  Tivasury  from  liaving  afloat  a  great  mass 
of  demand  obligations.  The  mere  reduction  of 
the  ta.K  on  circulation  and  the  expansion  of 
circulation  to  |>ar  of  the  bonds  deposited  would 
not  l>e  seriously  effective  in  expanding  the  circu- 
lation at  the  pivsent  time,  Tlic  lK>nds  thus  de- 
]>osited  to  si'cnre  circulation  on  November  30, 
1«U7,  i-epreseiited  a  par  value  of  *'225, 359,300, 
and  the  incivase  of  circulation  [lerniissihle  under 
the  plan  of  the  I'resident  would  be  122,535,930. 
It  might  lie  argued  that  the  increased  profit 
upon  tlie  circulation  woulii  lead  to  enlarged 
build  deposit,-,  and  this  might  be  the  case  to  a 
.small  e.\teiit.  The  existing  scarcity  oi  bonds, 
however,  their  value  fur  inveslmont,  and  the 
inci-ease  of  price  which  would  follow  any  active 
demand  for  them  by  the  banks,  would  probably 
pa'vent  such  an  increase  of  circulation  to  any 
material  extent. 


PLANS  FOR  CURRENCY  REFORM. 


■ecently  been  in  opera- 
ri?fers  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Roiitliern  States 
[1  October  G,  1896,  of 
Illy  tlS,  950, 1)00  i. 


Secretary  Gago  proiiosos  that  tho  PresiOent's 
plans  shall  be  adopted,  and  also  that  banks  wliich 
purchase  the  new  rntiinding  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  50  per  cent,  of  their  capital  with  legal-tender 
notes  and  silver  certificates  shall  be  permitted  to 
issue  notes,  not  only  np  to  the  par  value  of  these 
bonds,  but  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  addi- 
tional upon  their  assets,  withonl  directly  pledged 
securities.  Secretary  (ia;^  has  made  this  recom- 
mendation in  the  belief  that  it  is  as  far  as  Con- 
gress will  care  to  go  in  ' 
experiment  which  has  not  i 
tion  in  this  country.  He 
the  national  banks  locat<!d  : 
had  an  aggregate  capital  oi 
$68.(!S0,000,  and  issued  o 

cutating  notes.  He  suggests  that  "  under  an  act 
allowing  a  greater  liheralitv  of  issue  and  less  bur- 
densome rates  of  taxation  those  banks  would  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  issue,  instead  of  |18,- 
950,000,  the  amount  which  they  have  at  present 
outstanding,  &  sum  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  capital,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  season  of 
crop  activity,  an  additional  unsecured  volume 
of  circulation  approximating  2.»  jier  cent,  of  their 
capital."  The  Secretary  proposes  to  give  se- 
curity to  these  notes  by  tho  following  provisions  : 

"Extend  the  guaranty  of  payment  by  the 
Government  to  all  circulating  not<!S  of  the  bank, 
whether  issued  against  deposited  security  or 
against  assets. 

' '  To  secure  the  Government  against  loss,  if  any, 
attaching  to  its  guaranty  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  unsecured  circulation  shall  be  levied  to 
create  a  safety  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  government  bonds. 
In  addition  to  such  funds  the  Government  shall 
be  further  protecteil  by  Jiaving  a  first  lion  upon 
all  assets  in  case  of  failure  of  the  issuing  bank." 

THE    I.SSIE    OF    BA\K-XOTES    fTO.V    ASSETS. 

The  Monetary  Commission  will  go  further  than 
either  the  President  or  Secretary  (iagc  have  spe- 
cifically gone,  and  will  n-foiumend  that  the  na- 
tional Ijanks  be  [Hirmitted  to  work  out  a  system 
of  note  issues  based  mitiuly  ujMm  assets  up  to 
nearly  the  full  amount  of  their  capital,  as  fast  as 
thoy  find  it  profitable  to  retire  from  the  existing 
system.  Tliey  believe  that  thi.s  is  tho  essential 
element  of  their  report  which  will  commend  it  to 
those  sections  of  the  country  whirh  have  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  comjiiatn  of  the  e.visting  sys- 
tem. A  currency  issued  upon  buKiness  apwets, 
when  properly  safeguanleil,  lias  those  great  ad- 
vantages— that  it  permits  profitable  Iwnking  with- 
out deposits  and  alTords  a  convenient  local  cur- 
rency.     Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 


AlabaToa. 

century,  the  right  to  issue  circulating  notes  was 
considered  by  many  a  natural  right  of  individuals 
in  England  and  Krance  as  well  as  under  State 
laws  in  the  United  StaU>s.  The  limitation  of 
note  issues  to  a  single  institution  was  sought  in 
England  by  the  act  of  1.S44.  which  is  still  in 
force,  and  in  France  l)y  the  abolition  of  the  de- 
partmental banks  in  1848.  The  right  to  issue 
notes  was  left  tinder  tlie  control  of  the  States  in 
the  United  States  until  18*!,i,  when  further  issues 
were  practically  precluded  by  the  levy  of  a  10- 
per-cent.  tax  upon  the  amount  of  State  bank 
notes  outstanding.  It  is  this  tax  which  the 
Southern  ]ii'ople  have  lieen  absenting  in  recent 
j'ears,  because  it  deprives  them  of  the  ability  to 
obtain  a  local  curii'iicy. 

So  galling  has  lieeu  tlte  existing  system  in 
limiling  the  medium  of  exchange  and  restricting 
ennlit  that  many  Soulhem  members  of  (.Congress 
have  proposed  the  unconditicmal  repeal  of  the 
10-|«r-cont.  tax.  There  has  always  been  doubt 
of  the  constitutional  soundness  of  this  legislation, 
and  at  the  jin-seiit  time  there  are  several  pnijiosi- 
tions  Iwfore  Ihe  Lcgislaluro  of  (k'orgia  for  testing 
the  issue  again  bi'fore  the  courts  or  fur  evading 
the  IH.Y.  Une  of  these  propiisitions  Inoks  to  the 
passage  of  a  bill  aulhoriKing  the  issuing  of  cir- 
culating notes  by  the  State  Iwnks  and  carrving  a 
new  cast!  to  Ihc'Siipivme  C.urt  of  Ihe  TJ'iiited 
States,  Itwas'siiggested  by  Mr.  Edwanl  Atkin- 
son, of  Hostoii.  as  long  ago  as  the  summer  of 
1«95,  that  tho   lO-per-ceiit.    tax   applied  only  to 
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notes,  and  not  to  certificates  o£  deposit,  even 
though  such  certificates  might  be  printed  for  even 
amounts,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  bank,  and 
used  for  general  circulation.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  except  in  the  emergency  caused 
by  the  panic  of  1893,  tbe  lO-per-cent.  tax  has 
been  treated  as  precluding  thp  issue  of  ariy  paper 
for  general  circulation  without  indorsement. 

THE   ADVANTAGES    OF    USIFORMITY. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  are  prob- 
ably not  prepared  to  surrender  the  great  advan- 
tages of  tbe  national  banking  system  in  respect  to 
security  and  uniformity.  Currency  informers 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  retain  these  advan- 
tages without  the  fetters  which  the  present 
national  system  bas  imposed  upon  circulation. 
It  is  felt  in  the  South  that  provision  for  a  more 
ample  currency  would  promote  the  freedom  of 
exchanges,  do  away  with  the  dependence  of  the 
farmer  upon  tbe  stores,  where  he  has  to  take 
credit  in  payment  for  his  crops  because  he  can- 
not get  currency,  and  promote  the  development 
of  the  country  by  permitting  loans  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest.  The  present  system,  which  concen- 
trates money  in  New  York  and  otiier  commercial 
centers,  not  only  hampers  actual  trade  in  the 
South  by  the  lack  of  a  circulating  medium,  but  it 
hampers  all  industrial  development  by  the  high 
rates  of  interest  which  it  compels  the  banks 
to  charge.  The  freedom  of  note  issues  upon 
commercial  assets  would  do  much  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things.  This  is  demonstrated  by  tbe 
history  of  Scotland  and  Canada,  where  an  elastic 
banking  system  has  permitted  interest  rates 
nearly  as  low  in  the  most  remote  country  dis- 
tricts aa  in  the  commercial  centers.  In  both  of 
these  cases  this  diffusion  of  credit  upon  reason- 
able terms  is  promoted  also  by  tbe  power  of  tbe 
banks  to  establish  branches  without  limitation 
upon  their  size  or  their  cash  reserves.  Tho  sys- 
tem of  branch  banking  has  not  been  familiar  to 
the  people  of  this  country  since  tho  expiration  of 
tho  charter  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1837,  but  will  be  authorized  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  plan  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
Their  plan  will  recognize  also  tlie  essential  safe- 
guards of  a  circulation  based  upon  commercial 
assets  —  the  first  lien  of  the  notes  upon  tbe 
assets,  obligatory  redemption  in  coin  on  demand, 
the  maintenance  of  a  safety  fund  in  the  custody 
of  the  Government,  and  the  limitation  of  issues 
in  proportion  to  paid-up  capital. 

The  members  of  the  commission  and  their 
friends  believe  that  their  project  will  grow 
with  popular  discussion.  This  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable assumption,  for  every  point  of  it  has  al- 


ready been  submitted  to  the  searching 
tion  of  eleven  men,  who  have  given  their  whole 
time  and  thought  for  many  weeks  to  the  work. 
The  plan,  in  other  words,  has  received  just  such 
a  threshing  out  in  every  detail  as  such  a  plan 
would  receive  in  Congress.  The  commission, 
however,  have  enjoyed  two  advantages  over  the 
usual  conditions  in  Congress  ;  they  have  been 
free  from  tbe  political  influences  which  might 
have  led  them  to  cater  to  the  sentiment  of  the 


moment  rather  than  their  own  ripened  convic- 
tions; they  have  been  able,  also,  to  give  a  degree 
of  attention  and  study  to  their  work  which  can 
rarely  be  given  by  a  inembcr  of  Congress  to  the 
many  propositions  which  come  before  him  for  de- 
cision. The  members  of  the  commission  were 
far  from  agreement  when  they  met,  but  they 
have  not  yielded  their  convictions,  except  perhaps 
upon  minor  details,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity. 
They  have  become  iniHiiiuious  by  the  process  of 
winnowing  out  in  arj,'ument  the  best  of  all  the 
pro|>osilions  laid  Iwfure  them.  This  fact  alone 
gives  an  immense  pi-esumptive  strength  to  their 
report,  wliicli  should  entitle  it  to  careful  consider- 


THREE   PATRIARCHS  OF  EDUCATION. 


IX  the  closing  weeks  of  1897  there  passed 
away  a  remarkable  Irio  of  aged  and  honored 
Americans,  whose  services  to  tlie  cause  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  had  extended  consider- 
ably over  half  a  century,  and  had  contributed 
distinctly  to  the  enricliment  of  our  higher  na- 
tional life.  These  three  men,  eacli  in  his  own 
sphere,  proclaimed  to  two  generations  of  their 
countrymen  the  value  of  honest,  thoroughgoing 


culture.  Their  lives  wore  cxnmph's  of  disinter- 
ested devolioR  to  larfic  aims  and  inspiring  ideals- 
Prof-  William  S.  Tyler,  who  died  November 
19,  1897,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  had  taught 
Greek  at  Amherst  Oollegc  for  fifty-seven  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in 
I89H.  on  the  occasion  of  the  isi'nii-centennial  of 
his  professorship — a  ivconl  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
ceeded in  American  «<'Hdi'niic  annals.  During 
this  long  period  I'n.f<'SH,r  Tylrr  fullilled  the 
various  functions  ot  the  old-tini(i  iirofessor  in 
the  country  coUeire.  and  these  irichiderl  multifold 
responsibilities  fur  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
in  times  ot  stress  (whirh  have  Ix'en  many  and 
protracted  in  Amherst's  lite  from  1S3(>  to  the 
present  time).  I'rc.fessdr  Tvler  liad  fitted  him- 
self for  the  ministry,  auil  it  is  saul  that  the  re- 
fusal ot  a  west-bound  stage  to  take  his  baggage 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  roa<is  was  all  that 
interfered  to  cause  a  ilelay  in  bis  plans  tor  home- 


missionary  service  which  finally  resulted  in  his 
turning  to  coUegu  work. 

Ot  Professor  Tyler's  work  in  the  class-room  it 
has  been  said  that  he  taught  the  classics  as  litera- 
ture, not  as  exact  sciences  ;  all  the  influences  of 
his  instruction  were  iiroadening.  The  mission  of 
the  small  college,  in  his  view,  was  first  of  all  the 
implanting  ot  a  genuine  love  of  culture.  Am- 
herst has  never  sought  to  Ik?  classed  among  the 
universities,  and  no  one  would  have  more  stur- 
dily resisted  such  a  tcndencv,  had  the  occasion 
arisen,  than  Dr.  Tyler.  Ho  had  come  to  the 
college  as  a  student  in  1828,  only  seven  years  aft- 
er its  founding,  and  he  had  enjoyeil  the  personal 
friendship  of  every  one  of  Amherst's  presidents, 
except  the  first.  He  was  the  historian  of  the 
college — a  chronicler  in  whose  mouth  Quorum 
pars  magna  j'ai  would  have  been  no  idle  boast, 
but  the  precise  truth. 

In  former  years  Dr.  Tyler  was  the  editor  of 
various  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  am!  his  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature,  chiefly  on  classical 
subjects,  have  always  been  frequent.  He  has 
also  written  on  religious  themes,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  addresses,  but  the  work  best 
known  to  Amherst  alumni  is  his  history  of  the 
college  during  the  administrations  of  its  first  five 
presidents,  from  1821  to  1891.  Dr.  Tyler  was 
active  in  various  educational  enterprises,  having 
been  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Ivlt. 
Holyoko  College,  a  trustee  of  Smith  College, 
and  connected  with  the  management  of  several 
other  important  New  England  institutions. 

Another  classical  scholar  and  teacher  whose 
influence  reached  far  beyond  the  walls  of  hia 
class-room  was ,  Prof.  Henry  Drisler,  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  died  November  30,  1897,  within  a 
month  of  the  completion  of  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  the 
class  of  1839,  he  returned  to  the  institution,  as  a 
tutorof  Greek  and  Latin  in  1843.  In  1857  he 
liecame  professor  of  Latin,  ami  in  18G7  he  sue 
ceedecl  Professor  Anthon  in  the  chair  of  Greek, 
which  he  held  till  his  retirement  from  active  serv- 
ice in  1894.  when,  like  Professor  Tyler,  ho  was 
made  a  professor  emeritus.  During  this  period 
Professor  Drisler  accomplished  much  important 
work  in  t'lassical  lexicography,  and  edited  several 
series  of  texts.  He  estabhshed  a  reputation  for 
profoun<l  and  accurate  learning.  Before  Presi- 
dent Low's  election  I'rofessor  Drisler  served  aa 
acting  president,  and  later  as  dean  of  the  col- 
lege. Harvard  Cniversity.  at  her  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary,  honored  Professor  Dris- 
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L  recognition  c 


;liarge,  have  se- 
,  olji'dience,  troopa  of 
tid  liitii  to  succesBive 


ler  with  the  degree  of  LL,  D,  i 
his  scholarship. 

It  was  Bail!  of  Professor  Drisler  in  an  addreaa 
presented  to  )iim  by  the  Association  of  Columbia 
College  Alumni  at  a  publiu  roci']ition  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement,  four  yoars  ayo,  that  "  hia 
ihonmgli  scholarsliip,  hia  gentleness  and  moiiesty 
of  character,  hia  iiitegrily  and  ( 'hriatiaii  charity, 
bis  patience  as  an  instntctur,  and  his  kindly  in- 
teruKt  in  all  w]!o  came  v  '  '  '  ' 
cured  for  Iiiiii  '  honor,  l 
friends,'  and  have  em 
generations  of  students  of  (,'oliimbia,  whose  re- 
spect, good  wishes,  and  alL:ctionate  solicitude 
accompany  him  in  his  honontlile  retirement." 

As  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  riiblic  Library, 
Aster,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations.  Profess- 
or Drisler  has  recently  had  an  active  part  in 
giving  shape  to  what  is  surely  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  his  laljura  on  behalf  of  this  en- 
terprise should  be  counted  as  not  the  least  of  his 
notable  services  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
and  the  dillusion  of  true  cuhurc. 

The  '-Grand  UJd  Man"  of  New  York,  Charles 
Butler,   who  lacked  but   two   months   of  com 


Mr.  Butler  could  remember  seeing  Fulton's 
steamboat  navigate  tlie  Hudson  in  1807,  and  he 
could  recall  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812.  In 
1833  he  visited  the  site  of  t'hicago  and  predicted 
the  future  imiioitance  of  the  place.  lie  had  been 
a  law  student  in  Martin  Van  Buren's  office  years 
before  the  lattev's  election  to  the  Presidency. 
He  then  began  the  jiniclice  of  law  in  Xew  York 
City  in  ISiSft,  and  in  the  following  year  he  be. 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  York 
Univereity. 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  down  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  ilr.  Hutler  was  the  stead- 
fast frietid.  adviser,  and  patron  of  the  univer- 
aity.  His  gifts  in  money  were  great,  but  it 
mlike  leader  in  a 
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pleting  his 
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■,  died  December  13. 
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!  of  the  founders  of  Union 
Tlieulogical  Sendnury.  and  its  faithful  supporter. 
ITe  WHS  identilied  with  manv  works  of  philan- 
thropv  in  and  alioiit  New  York,  In  his  career,  as 
in  thVttie  of  Professors  Tyler  and  Drisler,  the 
dominant  fact  was  a  steady  fixedness  of  purpose, 
the  unfaltering  pursuit  of  a  lofty  ideal.  Sucii 
lives  are  all  too  rare. 


Mayor  ot  New  York  City,  IxSO-m. 

NEW    YORK'S   CIVIC    ASSETS. 

A  STJMillNG-UP  OF  TILE  PKOGKESS  MADE  DURING  MAYOR 
STKOXtrS    ADMINISTRATION. 

BY    WILLIAM     HOWE    TOLMAN. 

JANUARY    I    the  gtvatvst  Ttiuiiiiii>ul  v\[>m-  tlmt  cacli  votw  .-xcrcisL-d  wliat   he  know  was  a 

iiient  in  ihc  hit^tory  ..il' our  cinmtry  will  l«i  dclilji-nili- idiliviiliml  choice — that  hia  city  should 

put  to  tilt!  Wit  lit  flftual  wock-a-diiy   cxjM'rifnd-,  Ijo  riili'il  hy  a  man  who  was  a  |«iliti<-a!  ciphi-r,  of 

ill  the  athuinistratiiin  of  tbi'  (IrcattT  New  ^'ork.  no    value,    uiilrss    thi;    unit,    his   master,    stood 

Tiie  urban  tomh-in-y  is  now  axiomatic',   and   the  alonjp^iih',    oi-  that    his    municipality  should    Im 

Iihenomenoii   ol'    the  cnHlesi'er.ce  '•(  neij^hliorijij;  ruled  liy  it  man  iiUnlj^-d  to  mako  its  interests  his 

municipalities  L'Xfites  no  Willi. ier,   hut  tlie  union  fii'st  ehoiee. 

of  the    five   boroughs  of  the  trreatcT  city  hiia  at-  Three  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  voters  of 

traded  the  attention  of  the  world.      Intercut  has  New  York  made  a  dcliU'rate  choice  of  what  was 

been  deep<'m;d.    in   view  of  the  recent  election,  called  a  rerorm  a<hniiiisiration,  and  all  the  politi- 

when  the  oppo^int;   fcm'cs  of  good   acd   mal-ad-  cal   fracti.ms  won;  reduce"!  to  a  common  denomi- 

ministrative     methods   were    so    clearly    defined  nator ;   this  result,    reduced  in  turn  to  ite  lowest 
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terms  and  expressed  in  votes,  demonstrated  that 
the  success  of  reform  is  simply  a  question  of 
mathematics. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  Greater  New  York  it 
will  be  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
reckon  up  the  assets  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
;  starting  upon  its  new  and  wider  municipal  career. 
Wliat  has  New  York  gained,  in  the  three  years  of 
reform  rule,  that  has  contributed  toward  its 
higher  life,  and  made  it  a  desirable  civic  home 
for  tlie  hundreds  of  thousands  whose  only  capital  is 
their  good  health  and  their  brawny  arms,  and 
the  hundreds  whose  inherited  fortunes  or  bril- 
liant brains  have  made  it  possible  to  gratify 
every  wish  that  may  be  bought  by  money  ? 

TRUE    DEMOCRACY. 

William   L.    Strong   was   the   mayor,    whose 
qualification  for  the  office   was  the   unimpeach- 
able honesty  and  integrity  of  a  successful   busi- 
ness man.     To  supplement  his  ignorance  of  the 
management  of  a  great  city,   he  brought  to  the 
mayoralty  a  large  fund  of  common  sense,  backed 
by  a  grim  determination  to  do  what  he  believed 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.      For  this 
reason  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  advice  of 
otht^rs,    when   it   became   necessary  for  him   to 
make  appointments,   and  many  of  his   mistakes 
were  the  fault  of  his  advisers  and  not  his  own. 
He  was  essentially  a  democratic  mayor,  and  the 
citizen  who   was  without  a  friend  in  the  world 
could  always  get  a  hearing  and  the  redress  of  a 
real  grievance.     The  fact  that  the  milk  supply  of 
New  York  is  as  pure  as  any  city  m  the  United 
States   is  directly  traceable  to  a  letter  written  by 
a  poor  woman  to  him,  asking  if  he  would  not  see 
that  what  was  sold  her  for  milk  was  milk,  so  that 
her  baby  would  drink  what  would  bring  life  and 
not  death.      The  affection  of  the  plam  people  for 
Mayor  Strong  was  sincere,  and  sprung  from  their 
feeling   that    he  was  their  friend.      In   the  last 
campaign,   when  the   unique   spectacle  was  pre- 
sented in  political  life  of  the  chief  executive  tak- 
ing the  stump  to  advocate  that  the  voters  should 
intrust  the  city  government  to  a  man  whom  the 
mayor  felt  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  that  office,  he  said  to  the  writer  :     ''Put  me 
down  for  meetings  on  the  East   Side  ;    I  want  to 
get    among  the   people."     The  fact  that  Mayor 
Strong    had  come  down  to  talk  to  them  crowded 
the  halls,  and  brought  forth  enthusiastic  ap])lause 
for  the  man  and  his  utterances. 

CIVIC    SERVICE. 

He  has  always  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
respond  to  calls  of  civic  service,  and  all  parts  of 
the  city  have  had  the  opportunity  of  honoring 
themselv(»s  in  honoring  the  mayor. 


It  is  a  fact  of  supreme  significance  to  the  plain 
people  of  this  city  that  during  his  entire  term  of 
office  Mayor  Strong  has  read  every  letter  that 
has  come  to  him  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  no  official  has  decided  for  him  what 
communication  should  be  laid  before  him  and 
what  withheld. 

DEMAND    OF    COMMERCE. 

In  a  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  great  deeds 
of  social  service,  during  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Strong,  his  own  opinion  is  of  value  and 
interest.  When  I  asked  him  what  he  considered 
were  the  most  important  factors  in  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he  replied  : 

*  *  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  new  buildings 
and  the  other  decent  accommodations  for  the  aged 
poor  and  helpless  people  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
who  are  the  wards  of  the  city.  These  improve- 
ments are  particularly  gratifying  because  so  few 
New  Yorkers  realize  what  wretched  conditions 
prevailed  three  years  ago.  The  new  water  mains 
along  Fifth  Avenue  will  provide  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  with  an  ample  supply  for  that  neces- 
sity of  life  for  drinking,  and  also  for  putting  out 
tires.  Thirdly,  the  great  improvement  of  the 
North  River,  whereby  the  dock  facilities  may  be 
made  ample  for  the  utmost  pressure  demanded  by 
commerce,  by  lessening  the  transportation  and 
reshipment  of  foodstuffs,  is  a  lessening  of  their 
cost  and  an  advantage  to  all  the  wage -workers." 

TRAMPS    AND    VAGRANTS. 

The  Department  of  Charities  concerns  itself 
with  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  insane — that  large 
class  of  dependents  who  are  compelled  to  take 
whatever  the  city  sees  fit  to  give  them.  This  de- 
partment touches  very  closely  the  large  body  of 
citizens  who  are  workers  with  their  hands.  On 
Blackwell's  Island  there  are  now  about  3,500 
dependents.  Three  years  ago  the  1,200  old  men 
at  the  almshouse  had  to  line  up  at  10  o'clock  for 
a  r2-o'?lock  dinner.  Why?  Because  the  din- 
ing-room had  sittings  for  only  395.  The  con- 
ditions were  a  trifle  better  in  the  case  of  the 
old  women  at  the  almshouse,  simply  because 
there  were  fewer  of  them.  To-day  ample  din- 
ing-rooms have  l)een  added  to  the  almshouse. 
Now,  when  the  sick  people  must  go  to  the  Island, 
they  are  helped  on  board  by  uniformed,  paid 
atteinlants,  and  cared  for  by  trained  nurses  and 
doctors,  with  every  applianc(>  for  ease  and  com- 
fort, instead  of  being  jostled  about  by  workhouse 
prisoners,  tramps,  and  vagrants. who  had  been  de- 
tailed for  this  hospital  service.  Now,  when  the 
old  men  at  the  almshouse  want  a  drink  of  water, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  go  down  two  flights  of 
stairs,  if  they  are  on  the  third  story,  to  the  hy- 
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drant  in  the  courtyard,  because  water  is  now 
provided  on  every  floor.  That  fact  has  made 
possible  water-closets  and  lavatories  on  every 
floor. 

Instead  of  about  a  dozen  detached  kitchens,  the 
preparation  of  food  has  been  centralized,  and  can 
be  delivered  hot  to  any  one  of  the  buildings. 
Xew  pavilions  have  been  added,  so  that  shelters 
lit  for  human  beings  now  cover  all  the  dependents 
at  the  Island.  In  all  the  city  hospitals  the  most 
improved  type  of  ambulance  has  been  supplied, 
and  the  old  appliances,  chiefly  of  wood,  in  the 
operating-rooms  have  been  displaced  by  nineteenth- 
century  models.  These  improvements  seem  very 
minor  when  recounted,  but  they  mean  to  that 
great  class  whom  the  city  must  care  for  the 
difference  between  an  existence  of  daily  suffering 
and  torture  and  a  life  of  serenity  and  comfort. 

FIFTY    MILLION    GALLONS. 

For  years  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  with- 
out adequate  water  supply  for  protection  from 
fire.  So  inadequate  was  it  that  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  were  most  insistent  upon  protection 
in  this  direction.  Tlie  work  of  providing  a  water 
supply  of  50,000,000  gallons  a  day  was  begun, 
and  the  pipes  laid  along  Fifth  Avenue,  as  the 
onlv  available  route.  When  this  work  has  been 
started,  thirty  blocks  between  the  Washington 
Arch  and  Fifty -ninth  Street  will  be  sewered  as 
well,  because  in  many  cases  the  old  sewers  were 
found  to  be  simply  drain-pipes  of  terra  cotta, 
broken,  and  absolutely  useless.  In  many  cases 
the  department  had  no  maps  of  the  underground 
conditions  of  the  streets,  and  work  was  necessi- 
tated that  should  have  been  performed  a  gener- 
ation ago.  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  city  will 
have  a  water  supply  sufficient  for  its  needs. 

GRAND    HIGHWAY. 

Park  Avenue,  from  Fifty-sixth  Street  to 
Ninety-sixth  Street,  has  been  made  a  grand  high- 
way 140  feet  wide,  its  grade  lowered,  and  its 
name.  Park  Avenue,  justified. 

The  Boulevard,  from  Fifty- ninth  Street  to 
One  Hundred  and  Twentv- fifth  Street,  has  been 
rpclaimed  from  a  third-class  roadway  to  a  beauti- 
ful parkway.  Many  miles  of  granite  pavements 
have  been  converted  into  smooth  and  noiseless 
roadways  during  the  last  administration,  scores  of 
miles  of  asphalted  streets  have  been  laid,  of  which 
a  large  number  are  in  the  tenement  districts, 
where  tliere  are  the  greatest  numher  of  people  to 
benefit  by  them.  The  fact  of  highways  on  which 
the  noise  of  vehicular  traffic  is  minimized  means 
untold  relief,  not  only  to  the  sick  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  diseases,  but  also  to  every  other 
person  in  the  city,  because  his  system  is  to  that 


extent  unimpaired.  In  our  city,  where  the  tension 
of  daily  life  is  so  high,  and  where  the  workers 
are  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  above 
facts  mean  added  years  of  life  and  thousands  of 
saved  lives  among  the  sick  and  suffering.  The 
asphalting  of  streets  is  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  interdependence  of  municipal  departments, 
because  the  efficiency  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment is  quadrupled  by  the  ease  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  street  dirt  of  all  kinds  can  be 
removed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  street  inspec- 
tion by  the  Health  Department  is  made  the  more 
easy.  The  new  viaduct  uptown  will  be  an  archi- 
tectural acquisition  to  the  city. 

LESSENED    COST    OF    BREADSTUFFS. 

Every  citizen,  even  the  humblest,  is  directly 
concerned  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  city, 
because  the  more  higlily  developed  the  city  may 
be  commercially,  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  useful  employment  of  thousands.  Improved 
commercial  facilities  mean  lessened  charges  for 
transportation,  which  in  turn  means  lessened  cost 
of  breadstuffs — not  the  luxuries,  but  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  Department  of  Docks  found 
that  the  piers  and  docks  of  this  city  were  totally 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  great 
ocean  steamships,  which  could  not  be  berthed  at 
the  present  docks.  The  Oceanic,  which  will  be 
launched  next  May,  will  be  704  feet  long.  What 
is  known  as  the  great  North  River  Improvement, 
extending  from  Charles  to  Twenty-third  Street, 
will  have  cost  |;18,000,000,  but  will  have  provided 
sixteen  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest 
steamships  now  building  or  likely  to  be  built.  In 
addition,  a  marginal  street  250  feet  wide  will 
extend  along  the  whole  improvement.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  on 
which  many  of  the  rentals  of  the  piers  are  based, 
this  great  improvement  will  have  paid  for  itself 
and  netted  $3,000,000  to  the  city. 

PIER    PARKS. 

Students  of  social  phenomena  are  comir^  more 
and  more  to  test  a  given  movement  by  the  amount 
of  recreation  which  it  contains.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  recreation  in  American 
cities  are  sadly  deficient.  The  churches  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
the  other  agencies,  like  the  settlements  and  work- 
ingmen's  clubs,  are  so  few  as  practically  to  exert 
very  little  influence.  The  great  recreative  factor 
in  American  city  life  is  the  saloon,  which,  under 
present  social  conditions,  is  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  evil,  but  the  citizenship  of  New  York 
should  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  saloon 
for  its  recreation.  Thousands  of  cities  have  river 
parks,  but  the  Department  of  Docks  has  made 
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possible  the  most  unique  system  in  the  world  by 
the  opening  of  pier  parks,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
recreation  piers.  A  pier  is  selected  in  the  most 
congested  districts  and  is  roofed  over,  the  second 
story  being  devoted  to  a  place  of  promenade  and 
recreation.  In  summer  it  affords  a  delightful 
resort,  extending  out  into  the  river,  and  in  the 
winter  the  department  is  planning  to  inclose  them 
with  glass  and  decorate  them  with  palms  and 
flowering  shrubs  from  the  city  greenhouses,  while 
fountains  and  music  will  delight  the  eye  or  the 
ear  of  the  patrons.  These  recreation  piers  are 
the  only  places  where  the  residents  within  walk- 
ing distance  can  have  an  opportunity  for  the  most 
healthful  and  delightful  recreation  the  year  round 
absolutely  free,  and  indicates  that  this  great 
department,  in  making  them  possible,  has  been 
actuated  by  motives  of  sincerity  in  providing  for 
the  recreation  of  the  people.  Two  of  these  piers 
have  been  already  opened,  and  contracts  for  the 
other  three  are  let. 

NOMINAL    FINES. 

Two  years  ago  a  poor  woman  wrote  Mayor 
Strong  asking  if  he  would  see  that  what  was  sold 
her  for  milk  was  milk.  The  mayor  at  once 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Health 
Department,  who  informed  him  that  the  number 
of  inspectors  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  five, 
and  that  even  when  a  dealer  was  convicted  of 
selling  impure  or  adulterated  milk  the  fine  was 
so  nominal  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  it.  even  if 
he  were  arrested  four  times  a  vear,  and  vet  make 
a  handsome  profit.  When  this  matter  of  impure 
milk  was  pushed  the  first  tine  imposed  was  $250 — 
the  maximum — and  when  the  second  offender  was 
brought  before  the  courts  the  sentence  was  $250 
and  thirty  days  on  the  Island.  To-day  the  people 
in  the  tenements  and  throughout  tlie  city  have  as 
pure  milk  as  any  city  in  the  world,  and  the  number 
of  arrests  for  the  sale  of  impure  or  adulterated 
milk  was  only  220  for  the  past  year. 

CULTURE    STATIONS. 

By  means  of  more  than  a  luindred  culture  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  city,  any  physician 
may  leave  cultures  of  diphtlieria  or  tuberculosis, 
which  will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  central 
office  of  the  department  for  examination,  and  re- 
ported on  within  twenty -four  hours  by  the  de- 
partment. Thus  the  physfcian  may  be  almost 
certain  that  his  diagnosis  of  these  two  dread  dis- 
ea.ses  is  accurate,  and  the  m^cessary  remedial 
measures  can  be  applied  in  time.  Thes(»  facts 
mean  hundreds  of  saved  lives  all  over  the  city.  At 
each  station  antitoxin  is  furnished  without  cost. 

Until  this  summer  there  was  no  inspection  of 
the  thousands  of  children  in  attendance  at  the 


public  and  private  schools  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining communicable  diseases.  This  work  has 
not  attracted  great  attention,  but  is  of  extreme 
value  to  every  tenement- house  home.  Translat- 
ing the  above  facts  into  their  true  significance, 
it  means  that  the  citizens  who  are  obliged  to  live 
in  the  tenement- house  quarters  of  New  York  are 
protected  by  this  great  department,  as  never  be- 
fore, in  all  of  the  essentials  of  health,  which  in 
turn  means  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  most  of  life 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  maximum  capacity 
for  wage-earning.  The  same  intelligent  activity 
has  guided  the  inspection  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
tenement- house  districts,  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  3,992,030  pounds  were  condemned  in  1897 
up  to  December  1. 

The  rear  tenements  of  New  York  have  always 
been  pointed  to  as  a  standing  disgrace  to  a  nine- 
•teenth-century  civilization.  Under  the  present 
administration  94  rear  tenements  have  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and,  what 
is  better,  of  this  number  40  have  been  de- 
molished, and  17  others  have  been  remodeled 
for  dwellings  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  others  can  never 
be  occupied  for  dwellings,  but  have  been  trans- 
formed into  manufacturing  establishments. 

RESEARCH  WORK. 

The  research  work  of  the  department  has  been 
carried  on  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  while  in 
the  study  of  tuberculosis  it  has  been  rewarded 
with  such  success  that  tlie  characteristics  of  this 
disease  have  been  determined  with  great  accuracy, 
and  the  most  progressive  preventive  measures 
advocated.  One  result  of  the  demonstration,  that 
this  disease  is  comuiuiiicable,  alone  Justifies  this 
study. 

Thousands  of  the  dwellers  in  our  city  had  no 
opportunity  to  attend  school  in  their  own  country, 
but  thev  want  their  children  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  common-school  education.  New 
York  City  also  wants  this  most  earnestly,  because 
every  foreignt^r's  cliild  who  comes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  t]i(»  })ul)lic  scliool  means  a  start  at 
least  in  Americanism,  and  in  no  better  way  than 
by  education  can  the  assimilation  be  hastened. 
The  enemies  of  good  government  do  not  want 
good  schools,  because  the  more  ignorant  their 
constituents,  the  more  easily  can  they  be  manipu- 
lated at  elections. 

ROOF     PLAYGROUNDS. 

When  Mayor  Strong  took  the  chair  of  office 
there  were  50,000  school  children  in  the  city 
unable  to  secure  sittings  in  the  public  schools. 
When  he  leaves  the  mayoralty  the  number  will 
have    been    reduced    to    3,000.      Until   his   ad- 
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ministration,  there  has  been  no  realization 
of  the  significance  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
school  accommodations,  and  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  To-day,  forty  sites  for  new  buildings, 
including  annexes,  have  been  made,  so  that  all 
the  school  children  ma/  obtain  entrance  to  the 
public  schools.  These  buildings  will  be  an  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  the  city,  as  well  as  equipped 
with  the  very  latest,  hence  best,  educational  ap- 
pliances. Roof  playgrounds,  baths  in  the  base- 
ments, light  class-rooms,  laboratories  for  manual 
training  and  gymnasia,  will  place  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  in  the  very  front  rank.  At- 
tention has  been  given  to  secondary  education  by 
the  equipment  of  three  model  high  schools,  and  by 
competitive  examination  the  very  best  principals 
in  the  country  have  been  obtained.  The  old 
trustee  system  has  been  abolished  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  centralized  on  scientific 
and  economical  principles  ;  the  kindergartens 
have  been  increased  to  the  number  of  forty  ;  a 
truant  school  has  been  established,  where  chil- 
dren whose  only  offense  is  playing  *'  hookey  "  can 
be  taught,  without  being  sent  to  institutions 
where  they  are  compelled  to  associate  with  youth- 
ful delinquents  and  criminals  ;  the  salaries  of 
teachers  have  been  raised  about  7  per  cent. ,  and 
an  up-to-date  course  of  study  is  now  provided. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

The  immense  advance  made  by  New  York's 
school  system  during  Mayor  Strong's  term  of 
office  is  summarized  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  in  the  Educational  Review  for  Januarv, 
1898,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to  quote. 
Professor  Butler  enumerates  the  distinct  achieve- 
ments of  Mayor  Strong's  administration  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Secondary  education  has  been  introduced  into  the 
public-school  system  for  the  first  time  under  modern 
conditions  and  it  is  offered  in  high  schools  presided  over 
by  three  of  the  best  and  most  competent  principals  in 
the  country,  aided  by  carefully  chosen  faculties. 

2.  Kindergarten  training  has  been  greatly  extended, 
and  more  than  forty  kindergarten  classes  are  now  in 
operation.  A  special  supervisor  of  kindergartens  has 
been  appointed. 

3.  New  York  has  been  made  the  only  city  in  the 
world,  perhaps  (certainly  one  of  very  few),  in  which  a 
child  can  pass  successively  through  all  gnules  of  in- 
struction— kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
collegiate — at  the  public  exix^nse. 

4.  More  new  schools  have  been  begun  and  more  have 
been  completed  than  in  any  other  equal  period  in  the 
city's  history. 

5.  More  property  has  been  acquired  for  school  pur- 
poses than  ever  before. 

6.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  practically  all  of 
the  children  seeking  a  public-school  education  have 
been  accommodated.    Provisions  made  during  Mayor 


Strong's  term  will,  in  two  more  years,  probably  provide 
for  all  the  children  who  are  entitled  to  and  in  need  of 
school  accommodations. 

7.  A  successful  truant  school  has  been  established. 

8.  Anew  course  of  study,  much  more  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  than  its  predecessor  has  been  introduced. 

9.  A  new  and  scientifically  adjusted  schedule  of  sal- 
aries, founded  upon  length  of  service  and  merit,  has 
been  adopted  and  will  go  into  operation  on  January  1, 
1898.  This  schedule  provides  an  average  increase  of  7}4 
per  cent,  on  the  salary  of  every  teacher  now  in  the  pub- 
lic-school system. 

10.  A  virtual  alliance  has  been  effected  with  the  Board 
of  Health,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  daily  inspection 
of  the  school  children  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of 
contagious  disease.  This  inspection  is  contributing  to 
the  decrease  of  the  death-rate. 

11.  Manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  all  the 
schools. 

13.  The  instruction  in  music  ha.s  l)een  thoroughly  re- 
organized and  put  upon  a  higher  plane  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch. 

13.  Plans  have  been  adopted  and  contracts  let  for  a 
new  building  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  ad- 
ministrative officers.  The  present  quarters  are  grossly 
inadequate. 

14.  The  character  of  the  school  buildings  has  been 
greatly  improved— as  Superintendent  Snyder  shows  in 
this  issue  of  the  Reirietc — ^and  a  new  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  convenience  has  been  set. 

15.  The  vacation  schools  will  hereafter  be  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Education,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system. 

REFLEX    HOME    INFLUENCES. 

The  tenement -house  population,  from  their  ig- 
norance and  helplessness,  are  most  affected  by  the 
absence  of  improved  sanitation.  Clean  streets 
and  the  rapid  removal  of  garbage  are  the  means 
of  saving  scores  of  lives  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost,  due  to  diseases  brought  on  by  un- 
cleanliness.  The  separation  of  ashes  from  other 
waste  materials,  the  removal  of  ashes  in  closed 
cans,  and  the  separate  removal  of  rubbish  have 
freed  the  streets  from  the  irritation  and  unsight- 
liness  of  the  past.  While  this  improvement  may 
not  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  dwellers 
on  the  East  Side,  yet  the  object-lesson  of  insist- 
ence on  tidy  streets  cannot  fail  to  have  had  a  re- 
flex influence  on  the  home  life.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  the  children  who  have 
been  formed  into  the  organization  of  the  junior 
leagues  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  their 
share  toward  keeping  the  city  clean. 

The  experimental  crematory  for  the  burning  of 
rubbish  which  had  no  commercial  value,  and  the 
careful  sorting  of  the  remainder  for  the  sake  of 
saving  tlie  waste  paper,  bottles,  metals,  and  rags, 
instances  the  courage  and  the  willingness  of  the  de- 
partment to  experiment  with  a  difficult  problem. 
By  means  of  these  experiments  it  has  been  showa 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  revenue  to  the  city^ 
— a  fact  which  in  the  last  analysis  lowers  the  tax- 
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rate,  this  in  turn  being  an  advantage  to  those 
citizens  who  pay  no  taxes  as  well  as  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

PUSH,  NOT   PULL. 

In  the  removal  of  unharnessed  trucks  from  the 
streets  an  object-lesson  was  given  to  every  man 
on  the  force,  as  well  as  to  every  other  depart- 
ment in  the  city,  that  a  law  could  be  carried 
into  effect  by  a  department  that  was  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  cause  it  to  swerve 
from  its  determination  to  do  so.  In  addition  to 
the  streets  being  free  for  traffic,  the  standing  ve- 
hicles are  no  longer  a  menace  to  decency.  The 
introduction  of  discipline  has  taught  the  men  that 
their  positions  no  longer  depend  on  their  *<  pull,'* 
but  their  '*  push,"  and  the  system  of  arbitration 
insures  to  every  man  justice  as  well  as  correc- 
tion. 

SNOW- REMOVAL. 

To  thousands  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lower  parts 
of  New  York  life  is  a  constant  struggle  for  the 
means  of  procuring  a  shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 
In  the  latter  expenditure  the  money  which  the 
poor  pay  for  shoes  or  rubbers  is  very  slight. 
Colds  are  most  easily  taken  from  wet  feet,  and 
then  other  diseases  may  follow  a  cold,  particularly 
when  persons  are  careless  or  ignorant  of  its  treat- 
ment. The  rapid  removal  of  snow  from  the 
streets  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  health  oi  the 
people,  because  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  overshoes  are  protected  from  wet  feet  by 
clean  streets  and  crossings,  particularly  when  the 
streets  in  the  tenement  quarter  receive  just  as 
good  attention  as  those  in  the  brown -stone  dis- 
trict. 

ELIGIBLE   LIST. 

Early  in  December  of  this  year  a  man  begged 
•one  of  the  police  commissioners  to  appoint  his 
friend  on  the  force  because  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  f  r  his  position.  The 
•commissioner  refused,  because,  he  said,  all  ap- 
pointments must  be  made  from  th^  eligible 
list,  which  was  comprised  of  men  wh  had  passed 
a  competitive  examination.  A  few  months  ago 
six  captains  were  appointed  without  its  costing 
one  of  them  a  single  cent.  That  fact  is  of  great 
significance  to  all  New  Yorkers  having  an  mti- 
mate  knowledge  of  that  department  previous  to 
1894.  December  10,  1897,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  department,  the  rank  and  file 
were  brought  together  for  an  inspectoral  review 
by  the  commissioners  in  one  of  tlie  large  armories. 
Merit  has  been  rewarded  and  demerit  punished. 
The  present  department  found  a  man  as  rounds- 
man with  a  record  of  having  saved  the  lives  of 
twenty-seven  people ;  he  was  at  once  promoted 
'to  sergeant. 


POLICE    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  northern  part  of  the  city  had  some  pre- 
cincts without  a  telephone,  and  in  some  cases 
express  wagons  served  as  patrol  wagons;  now 
every  station-house  has  direct  telephonic  com- 
munication with  headquarters,  and  the  most 
approved  type  of  patrol  wagons  is  in  daily  use. 
The  Bertillon  system  of  measurements  makes  the 
identification  of  criminals  as  accurate  as  possible. 
The  absence  of  blackmail  and  the  infusion  of 
discipline  into  the  force  has  brought  the  police 
well  toward  the  front  rank.  The  humbler 
citizen  so  often  knows  the  power  of  authority 
only  by  means  of  the  police,  and  its  power  can 
be  so  easily  misused,  unless  kept  in  check  by 
head  officials  who  insist  that  fairness  and  justice 
shall  characterize  its  activities. 

SMALL    PARKS. 

Central  Park  is  essentially  a  driving  park,  and 
practically  out  of  reach  of  the  thousands  below 
Twenty -third  Street,  who  cannot  afford  the  small 
amount  of  car- fare  to  go  and  come  with  their 
families.  The  great  need  of  lower  New  York 
has  been  small  parks.  Within  the  last  three 
years  Mulberry  Bend  Park  has  been  brought 
down  to  earth,  after  an  existence  of  ten  years  on 
paper.  Corlears  Hook  Park,  along  the  river 
front,  was  also  opened,  and  it  has  been  a  means 
of  healthful  recreation  and  enjoyment  to  thou- 
sands. Bone  Alley  exists  no  longer,  and  rooker- 
ies which  made  it  possible  are  now  demolished,  to 
make  way  for  a  small  park;  while  some  distance 
below,  three  other  blocks  have  been  condemned 
for  the  express  purpose  of  another  small  park. 
A  third  small  park  has  been  authorized  on  the 
lower  part  of  Rivington  Street,  near  the  river. 

Several  bridges  have  been  projected  by  the 
Department  of  Parks,  and  when  completed  will 
be  ornaments  to  the  city,  a  consideration  which 
is  of  significance  because  indicating  a  breaking 
away  from  the  strictly  commercial  and  utilita- 
rian. 

MAXIMUM    OF    EFFICIENCY. 

The  Fire  Department  has  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  affording  tlie  maximum  of  efficiency. 
This  was  true  ;  but  in  the  last  three  years  the  com- 
fort of  the  men  has  been  considered  with  the 
same  degree  of  thoughtf  ulness  as  the  efficiency  of 
tlie  service.  New  quarters  have  been  built  and 
repairs  have  been  made  in  old  houses,  so  that  the 
men  might  bo  able  to  sleep  without  the  rain  fall- 
ing on  their  beds,  and  that  due  regard  might  be 
paid  to  the  other  comforts  and  necessities  of  these 
men,  who  are  always  on  duty,  and  respond  to  its 
call  at  the  hourly  risk  of  their  lives. 
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CO6PERATION   OF    PRIVATE    PHILANTHROPY. 

Apart  from  a  study  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ments, the  work  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  may  be  typical  of 
what  a  great  private  charity  has  accomplished. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  association 
has  been  maintaining  vacation  schools — that  is, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ten  public-school  buildings  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  association,  which  operated 
these  vacation  schools  during  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  beginning  early  in  July.  No  text- books 
were  used.  The  association  claimed  that  it  was 
not  its  business  to  maintain  vacation  schools, 
which  were  clearly  a  municipal  function  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  department  agreed  with  the  as- 
sociation, and  next  year  the  vacation  schools 
will  be  under  the  care  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ment. Following  the  work  of  the  Gilder  Tene- 
ment House  Committee  of  1894,  the  association 
organized  the  Improved  Housing  Council,  which 
in  turn  organized  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  for  the 
building  of  improved  tenements  in  the  city  and 
small  homes  in  the  suburbs.  Through  the  asso- 
ciation's labor  bureau,  thousands  of  wage-earners 
have  become  independent  and  are  working  out 
their  economic  salvation  in  positions  which  have 
been  found  for  them.  This  very  month  600  la- 
borers were  sent  out  of  the  city  to  the  country. 
The  Vacant  Lot  Farms  were  organized  in  New 
York  by  the  association,  because  it  believed  in  a 
scheme  of  relief  by  work.  Its  success  com- 
mended itself  to  a  large  body  of  influential  citi- 
zens, who  formed  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Vacant  City  Lots  by  the  Unem- 
ployed, so  called  because  Mayor  Strong  accepted 
the  honorary  presidency. 

people's  baths  and  public  comfort  stations. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  city,  the  Park  Department 
has  just  cooperated  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  three  hundred  acres  of  unused 
park  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The 
People's  Baths,  under  the  care  of  the  association, 
is  one  of  the  few  public  baths  open  the  year 
round  for  a  hot  or  cold  water  bath  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  five- cent  fee. 

The  absence  of  public  baths  and  public  comfort 
stations  has  been  a  reproach  to  American  cities, 
but  particularly  to  New  York  City,  because  the 
thousands  from  European  cities  who  have  made 
New  York  their  home  have  been  accustomed  to 
these  establishments  in  their  own  country.  The 
initial  impulse  to  this  movement  for  the  United 
States  was  given  by  Mayor  Strong  through  the 


appointment  of  a  committee  of  citizens  to  serve 
him  as  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Baths 
and  Public  Comfort  Stations.  One  underground 
public  comfort  station  is  already  under  way,  just 
opposite  the  post-office,  and  situated  on  one  of 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  the  city.  The  con- 
tract for  the  first  public  bath  was  let  in  Decem- 
ber, but  the  plans  have  been  ready  since  the 
middle  of  August. 

The  aquarium  in  Battery  Park  has  been  opened, 
and  plans  are  projected  for  a  great  zoological  and 
botanical  garden  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

library  consolidation. 

The  consolidation  of  the  great  Astor  and  Lenox 
foundations  with  the  Tilden  donation  raises  the 
library  accommodations  of  New  York  to  the  front 
rank.  In  comparison  with  other  cities  the  library 
facilities  of  New  York  have  been  totally  inade- 
quate, and  this  step  should  have  been  taken  years 
ago,  without  waiting  for  a  private  benefaction  or 
a  consolidation  to  have  made  it  possible. 

A    CIVIC    BAROMETER. 

The  supreme  test  of  a  nineteenth -century  city 
as  a  desirable  civic  home  is  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection which  it  guarantees  to  human  life  ;  in 
other  words,  the  death-rate  is  the  civic  barometer, 
and  as  it  rises  or  falls  human  beings  live  or  die. 
A  low  death-rate  is  usually  coincident  with  a 
high  tax- rate,  because  an  administration  which 
dares  to  provide  the  most  improved  methods  in 
its  various  departments  must  pay  for  them,  and 
in  matters  touching  human  life  the  best  is  never 
too  high-priced.  No  one  department  can  ever 
bring  about  a  low  death-rate,  but  it  will  always 
depend  on  the  intelligent  and  harmonious  work- 
ing of  all  the  branches  of  the  city's  service. 

For  New  York  City  the  death-rate  in  1891  was 
26.31;  1892,25.95;  1893,25.30;  1894,22.76; 
1895,23.11;  1896,21.52;  1897  (up  to  the  week 
ending  December  11),  19.62. 

During  the  administration  now  drawing  to  a 
close  New  Yorkers  have  seen  many  instances  of 
indifference  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  their 
public  servants,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
called  to  the  management  of  a  great  department 
with  no  other  training  than  that  of  politics  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  had  officials  whose 
municipal  patriotism  and  civic  pride  lead  them  to 
place  the  welfare  of  the  city  as  of  first  importance. 
To  them,  therefore,  and  to  those  citizens  who 
helped  them  by  word  and  deed,  is  due  the  fact 
that  when  the  balance-sheet  of  New  York  is 
struck  at  the  end  of  1897  the  civic  assets  will 
far  exceed  the  liabilities,  and  this  credit  balance 
will  provide  a  working  capital  whereby  the 
Greater  New  York  shall  become  the  Better  New 
York. 


THE   POSITION   OF  THE   BRITISH   NAVY. 

BY  LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 


A"  S  an  old  financial  officer  of  the  Admiralty,  it 
is  natural  to  look  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
several  powers  as  the  measure  of  their  strength 
and  the  clearest  indication  of  their  naval  policy. 

The  British  navy  estimates  for  1895-9G 
amounted  to  £19,861,000.  The  expenditure  in- 
creased to  £2*2,336,000  in  1896-97.  It  will  be 
maintained  at  that  same  high  level  through  the 
current  financial  year.  For  1897  the  French 
navy  estimates  amount  to  £10.650,000,  and  the 
Russian  to  £6,239,000.  The  expenditure  on  the 
British  navy  exceeds  that  of  France  and  Russia 
combined  by  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  ster- 
ling. Our  total  expenditure  during  the  period 
1885-98  aggregates  in  round  figures  no  less  than 
sixty  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  as  against 
thirty-one  and  a  half  millions  for  France. 

Limiting  our  view  to  the  votes  for  shipbuild- 
ing, the  increase  in  recent  years  has  been  .on  a 
vast  scale.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
movement  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
public  press.  When  1  first  entered  Parliament  a 
listless  apathy  prevailed  on  naval  affairs.  France 
had  been  struck  down  by  a  disastrous  war,  and 
little  effort  was  required  on  our  part  to  maintain 
a  leading  position.  In  1870-71  the  expenditure 
on  new  construction  for  Great  Britain  was 
£1,330,000,  as  against  £412,000  in  France.  In 
1877-78,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  our  ex- 
penditure on  new  construction  and  the  purchase 
of  ships  amounted  to  £2,922,000,  as  against 
£1,502,000  for  the  French  navv.  In  1878- 
79  a  sudden  contraction  of  British  expenditure 
brought  us  down  to  a  level  with  France,  the  ex- 
penditure in  each  country  being  slightly  in  excess 
of  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  That  was 
very  much  the  position  when  I  went  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  1880.  We  had  to  do  the  best  we 
could  with  limited  appropriations.  In  1883-84 
our  votes  for  new  construction  were  £400,000, 
and  in  the  following  year  £730,000,  in  excess  of 
the  French.  Then  came  the  national  scare,  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Stead  and  liis  colleagues  in  th(i  press, 
and  the  historical  dc^monstration  by  Ca])tain  Ma- 
han  of  the  great  part  which  the  British  navy 
had  filled  in  the  making  of  the  empire  in  the 
past  and  in  maintaining  it  secure  from  attack. 
In  1885-86  the  votes  for  new  construction  were  : 
Great  Britain,  £3,737,000  ;  France,  £1,335,000. 
During  the  thirteen  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  shipbuilding  for  the  British  navy  has 
been  pushed  on  with  a  vigor  and  abundance  of 


resource  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  rival 
elsewhere.  The  expenditure  for  the  British  navy, 
as  provided  in  tlie  estimates  for  1897-98,  was 
£7,200,000,  to  which  a  supplementary  sum  of 
£500,000  has  since  been  added. 

NEW    SHIPS. 

In  the  present  financial  year  it  is  proposed 
to  lay  down  four  battleships,  three  third-class 
cruisers,  two  sloops,  four  gunboats,  and  two  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers.  Including  new  orders, 
there  will  be  in  construction  in  1897-98  the  fol- 
lowing ships : 

Battleships: 

DlSPIJiCEMENT. 

Majestic  Class 14,900  tons  6 

Canopus  Class 13,950  tons  5 

New  Class 4 

—  14 
First-class  Cruisers: 

Diadem  Class 11,000  tons  4 

—  8 
Second-class  Cruisers  : 

Talbot  Class 5,600  tons  2 

Arrogant  Class 5,750  tons  4 

Talbot;Cla8s  (eleven  6-in.  Q.F.) . . .    8 

—  9 
Third-class  Cruisers  : 

Pelorus  Class 3,135  tons  1 

»»  »♦     6 

»»  "     8 

Miscellaneous  : 

Sloops 2 

Twiu-scrtnv  Stern-wheel  Gunboats 4 

Light-draught  River  Gunlwats 8 

Royal  Yacht 1 

—  16 

Torpedo-boat  Dkstroyers  : 

26-37  knots 6 

30  knots   19 

32  3;j  knots 25 

2 

-53 
Total  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes  under  con- 
struction or  projected  during  financial  year 

1897-98 108 

To  be  completed  during  the  year,  including  50 

torpedo-boat  destroyers 66 

Uncompleted  at  end  of  year,  of  which  35  will  be 

battleships  and  cruisers 43 

—  108 

For  the  Frencli  navy  tlie  total  expenditure  on 
construction  for  181>7,  as  originally  proposed,  was 
.C2,902,7r)().  Since  the  ordinary  estimates  were 
submitted  the  government  has  sul)mitted  for' the 
approval  of  Parliament  an  additional  programme 
of  construction,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£3,200,000,  spread  over  eight  years. 
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In  Russia  the  vote  for  new  construction  for  the 
navy  has  been  reduced  in  the  latest  estimates 
from  £2,033,353  to  £1,679,508. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  expend- 
iture of  France  and  Russia  on  new  construction 
for  the  current  year  is  £5,211,000,  as  against 
£7,700,000  taken  for  the  same  services  for  the 
British  navy.  In  the  last  five  years  our  ex- 
penditure on  construction  has  exceeded  that  of 
France  by  some  £11,000,000.  The  margin  in 
excess  seems  ample,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  we  get  the  best  value  for  any  given 
outlay. 

MANNING    OF    THE    NAVY. 

Having  given  the  total  expenditure,  let  us  see 
how  we  stand  in  relative  resources  for  the  man- 
ning of  the  navy.  The  estimates  for  the  present 
year  provide  for  100,050  men,  as  against  44,225 
in  the  French  and  32,477  in  the  Russian  service. 
In  the  last  five  years  Great  Britain  has  added 
26,000  men  to  the  navy.  Behind  our  permanent 
force  we  have  a  royal  navy  reserve  of  25,000 
men  and  10,000  pensioners.  It  is  estimated  that 
France  could,  in  two  days,  bring  in  33,000  men 
from  a  reserve  numbering  120,000  men,  all  of 
whom  have  served  three  years  in  the  navy,  but 
are  not  called  out  after  their  period  of  service 
has  been  completed.  Men  not  regularly  drilled 
must  gradually  lose  their  eflBciency  for  the  man- 
ning of  the  fleet  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  in 
ships  and  armaments.  The  French  lists  include 
men  who  have  not  been  to  sea  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  outside  critics,  and 
notably  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  that  we  are  not  in- 
creasing the  men  in  proportion  to  the  ships. 
That  charge  was  met  by  Mr.  Goschen,  in  an 
exhaustive  speech,  delivered  on  March  5  last. 
Arguing  the  case  on  behalf  of  tlie  Admiralty, 
'*  the  test,"  he  said,  '^  as  to  the  sufiiciencv  of  the 
seamen  is  this  :  Can  we  man  our  ships  as  fast  as 
they  are  ready  ?  "  On  this  point  lie  gave  a  con- 
fident assurance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Admiralty  were  well  prepared  for  manning  every 
ship  which  would  be  sent  to  sea  on  the  out- 
break of  a  war.  They  did  not  aim  at  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  force  sufficient  to  man  every 
ship  in  the  navy.  As  they  had  a  reserve  of  men, 
so  the  older  types  formed  a  reserve  of  sliips,  for 
which  crews  could  be  raised  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  required.  The  Admiralty,  on 
their  responsibility,  have  declined,  and  rightly 
declined,  to  raise  more  seamen  than  can  be  prop- 
erly trained  and  advantageously  employed.  To 
go  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  permanent 
force  of  the  navy  would  be  a  waste  of  public  re- 
sources. 


RIVAL    FLEETS. 

Turning  from  the  men  to  the  ships,  the  stand- 
ard laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  has  been  equality 
to  the  fleets  of  any  two  foreign  powers.  Taking 
France  and  Russia  as  the  two  strongest  naval 
powers  after  Great  Britain,  the  actual  position  is 
summarized  in  the  following  statement : 


Great  Britain, 
bhlps.     Tous. 
Battleships  : 

First  Class 38       490,000 

Second  Class....       7         69,ft90 
Third  Class 21       167,470 

CRmsEus: 
First  Class 30 


France. 
Ships.    Tons. 


Russia. 
Ships.   Tona. 


Second  and  \ 
Third  Clabs  >  '  •  • 

Armored  : 

Coast  Defense... 
Lookout  Ships... 
Torpedo  Gunb'ts 


75 


14 
19 
34 


257,950 
286,785 


65,380 
96,240 

28,687 


19 
9 
9 

14 
20 


15 
12 
16 


215,000 
70,303 
63,344 

95,566 
n,504 


56,298 

19,006 

9,274 


13 

7 
6 

9 
4 

15 

8 


Torpedo-boat  Flotillas: 

Great  Britain.  France. 

Destroyers 92  14 

Seagoing^Torpedo  Boats 43  86 

First  Class,  125-155  ft 46  69 

"        Second  Class,  101-114  ft 4  78 

"        Third  Class 20  86 

Vedett«8 73  9 


136,000 
58.188 
28,705 

75,784 
14,828 

44,970 
3,911 

Russia. 

15 

73 

6 

1 

0 

109 


On  a  general  review  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  is  certainly  not  unsatisfactory.  The  power 
of  the  navy  essentially  depends  on  its  battleships. 
In  this  all- important  class  we  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. No  foreign  power  possesses  ships  equal 
in  fighting  power  to  our  seven  Royal  Sovereigns 
or  our  nine  Majesties  ;  nor  can  any  type  of  battle- 
ship be  said  to  be  more  effective  than  our  own 
improved  Centurion s^  of  which  no  less  than  eight 
are  building. 

In  the  older  battleships  of  the  second  and  third 
class  we  have  a  decided  superiority.  In  coast 
defense  we  are  weak.  It  has  not  been  the  policy 
of  the  British  Admiralty  to  expend  money  on 
ships  only  available  for  defensive  operations.  It 
is  a  grave  question  whether  the  time  has  not  come 
when  vessels  should  be  laid  down  of  a  type  corre- 
sponding with  the  Henry  IV. ,  lately  laid  down  for 
the  French  navy.  Vessels  of  light  draught  are 
necessary  for  inshore  operations,  and  to  hold  the 
channel  in  time  of  war. 

In  cruisers  we  have  a  conspicuous  superiority. 
The  requirements  of  the  British  navy  in  this  class 
cannot  be  computed  on  any  fixed  basis.  We  re- 
quire cruisers  in  large  numbers  as  lookout  ships. 
They  are  the  oyos  of  the  fleet.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  protection  to  our  vast  commerce  by 
convoy  in  the  narrow  seas  ;  by  patroling  the  great 
trade  routes  across  the  ocean;  by  ships  stationed 
at  the  great  converging  points  of  trade,  and  by 
hunting  down  commerce  -  destroyers  wherever 
they  may  be.     We  must  keep  open  the  commu- 
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nications  with  our  colonies.  It  is  diflBcult  to  say- 
that  any  preparation  would  be  fully  adequate  to 
our  needs.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in  the 
cruiser  class,  if  we  look  to  numbers  of  fighting 
efficiency,  we  have  attained  an  overwhelming  su- 
periority. That  superiority  would  become  more 
and  more  conspicuous  in  the  progress  of  a  great 
struggle.  Our  industrial  resources  are  unrivaled, 
and  if  concentrated  on  the  reenforcement  of  the 
fleet  the  balance  of  power  at  sea  would  incline 
more  and  more  in  our  favor.  The  work  dons  in 
1896  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  capability  of 
our  shipbuilding  yards.  No  less  than  fifty-nine 
ships  were  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
British  and  foreign  governments.  Their  aggre- 
gate displacement  was  155,845  tons.  The  pro- 
pelling machinery  was  of  377,980  indicated 
horse  power,  and  the  value,  when  completed, 
£10,750,000.  Of  these  ships  nine  were  launched 
from  the  royal  yards  and  fifty  by  private  firms. 
Of  the  latter,  twenty- four  were  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments, including  Japan,  Brazil,  Chili,  Spain, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

SEA- POWER    IX    THE    PACIFIC. 

In  this  connection  let  us  turn  to  the  navies  on 
the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  we  in  Aus- 
tralasia are  specially  interested. 

In  Japan  a  building  programme  is  under  con- 
sideration which,  if  carried  out,  will  lift  that 
country  to  a  high  place  among  naval  powers. 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  by  the  year  1902  fifty- 
four  ships  of  a  total  displacement  of  45,890  tons, 
and  by  1906  to  construct  a  further  69,895  tons, 
distributed  in  sixty -three  vessels.  In  the  first 
series  arc  included  one  battleship  of  14,900  tons, 
two  first-class  cruisers,  three  second-class  cruisers, 
one  torpedo  gunboat^  eight  destroyers,  five  first- 
class,  twenty  second-class,  and  six  third-class 
torpedo  boats.  In  the  second  series  are  included 
three  battleships,  two  first-class,  two  third-class 
cruisers,  two  torpedo  gunboats,  one  torpedo  depot 
ship,  three  destroyers,  eighteen  first,  three  second, 
and  twenty- nine  third  class  torpedo  boats.  Such 
is  the  programme.  It  is  ambitious  ;  possibly  it 
may  not  be  carried  to  completion.  Programmes 
are  seldom  completed.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  naval  aspirations  of  Japan  will  aifect  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East  in  a  sense 
unfavorable  to  British  interests. 

China  has  not  yet  awakened  from  her  defeat. 
A  programme  of  shipbuilding  is,  however,  under 
consideration.  Two  protected  cruisers  are  build- 
ing at  Elswick,  each  of  4,500  tons  displacement. 
Three  cruisers  have  been  ordered  at  the  Vulcan 
Yard  at  Stettin.  Four  large  destroyers  have 
been  ordered  from  Herr  Schichau.  A  cruiser  of 
1,800  tons  is  completing  at  Foo  Chow. 


Having  compared  the  votes  for  shipbuilding 
and  the  programme  in  course  of  execution,  it  is 
an  agreeable  duty  to  pay  their  due  meed  of  praise 
to  the  chief  constructor  of  the  navy,  Sir  William 
White,  to  his  able  staff,  and  to  the  private  ship- 
builders of  Great  Britain,  for  the  admirable  skill 
with  which  they  have  responded  to  the  call  re- 
cently made  on  their  administrative  and  profes- 
sional ability. 

BRITISH    CONSTRUCTIVE    SKILL. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  United  States  officers 
quote  some  remarkable  examples.    Our  first-class 
battleships  of  14,900  tons  are  completed  for  sea 
within  two  years.      Two  of  this  class — the  Mag- 
nificent and  the  Majestic — as  the  United  States 
officers  point  out,    beat   the   record,  the  former 
having  been  completed  in  one  year,  four  months, 
and  twenty  days,  and  the  latter  in  one  year  and 
ten  months  from  the  date  of  laying  down  the  keel. 
The  monster  cruisers   Powerful  and    Terrible,  of 
14,200  tons  and  25,000  horse  power,  were  com- 
pleted   six  months  within  their  contract  dates. 
The  first   lord  remarked  in  his  memorandum  ac- 
companying the  estimates  for  1897  that  in  these 
vessels,  though  in  many  features  going  beyond 
precedent,  the  intentions  of  their  designer  had 
been  completely  realized  or  exceeded  in  regard 
to   draught,   stability,   and   speed.     As   another 
example  of  rapid  construction,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that   a  cruiser  of   the    Diadem   class,  of 
11,000  tons,  was  launched  from  the  famous  Fair- 
field Yard  on  the  Clyde  in    214  working  days 
from  the  date  of  laying  down.     In  France  they 
have  not  yet  approached  the  British  rate  of  build- 
ing.    The  United  States  officers  report  that  there 
has  been  much  complaint  of  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting ships  and  the  slow  rate  of  construction. 
The  time  necessary  to  build  various  types  of  large 
vessels  is  approximately  for  battleships  five  years, 
and  for  cruisers  from  three  to  four  years.      In 
several  ships  recently  built  in  France  large  altera- 
tions have  been  necessary.     In  the  desire  to  in- 
crease the  fighting  power  the  French  ships  have 
been  overladen  with  superstructures  and  military 
masts  of  colossal  proportions,  thus  lowering  the 
stability  beyond  the  margin  of  safety. 

.  In  a  recent,  lecture  1  referred  to  comparisons 
of  cost  of  building  made  by  German  naval  con- 
structors, sliowing  a  marked  inferiority  in  the 
efficiency  of  labor  in  public  as  compared  with 
contractors'  yards  in  France.  The  incapacity  of 
a  red-tape  administration  has  never  been  more 
signally  illustrated  than  recently  in  Spain.  As 
part  of  the  programme  now  in  course  of  execu- 
tion, three  armored  cruisers  of  7,000  tons  dis- 
placement were  commenced  at  La  Carraccas,  Fer- 
rol,  and  Cartagena.     None  of  these  vessels  has  yet 
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been  launched.  The  first,  laid  down  in  October, 
1889,  was  last  year  still  on  the  way,  progressing 
at  the  rate  of  0.088  ton  per  day.  The  cost  of 
building  in  the  Spanish  naval  yards  is  from 
three  to  four  times  greater  than  in  the  private 
yards.  In  the  case  of  three  ships  of  the  same 
type,  two  of  which  were  lately  built  in  England 
and  one  in  a  Spanish  dockyard,  the  cost  in  the 
latter  case  was  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
two  sister  ships. 

While  largely  adding  to  the  men  and  ships, 
we  are  making  great  efforts  to  improve  and  fortify 
our  dockyards  and  strong  places  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  expenditure  for  these  services  in 
1897-98  will  be  no  less  than  £2,600,000.  Two 
new  graving  docks  have  recently  been  completed 
at  Portsmouth  ;  three  are  in  hand  at  Gibraltar  ; 
Devonport  has  been  equipped  for  building,  as  well 
as  fitting  out,  the  largest  ships.  At  Gibraltar, 
Portland,  and  Dover  extensive  moles  are  being 
constructed,  inclosing  anchorages  of  sufficient 
extent  to  enable  large  fleets  to  lie  secure  from 
torpedo-boat  attack.  In  addition,  a  sum  of 
£1,120,000  is  taken  in  the  army  estimates  for 
defensive  works  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Cork.  Four  great  strategic  harbors  are  to  be 
-constructed  at  Falmouth,  Lough  S willy,  Bere- 
haven,  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  defenses  of 
Gibraltar,  Cape  Town,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singa- 
pore are  to  be  completed. 

FLEETS    IN    COMMISSION. 

If  we  turn  from  the  comparisons  already  given 
of  the  total  available  force  in  men  and  ships  to 
the  fleets  in  commission  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
British  navy  is  well  able  to  hold  its  own.  The 
battleships  in  commission,  or  partial  commission, 
in  European  waters  are  as  follows:  England,  20 
first,  6  second,  and  2  third  class;  France,  10 
first-class,  8  second-class  :  Russia,  5  first-class,  4 . 
second -class.  Our  total  strength  is  28  ships,  as 
against  27  for  France  and  Russia,  the  British 
ships  being  distinctly  superior  in  fighting  effi- 
ciency. In  reserve  we  have  the  first-class  battle- 
-ships  Renown  and  Victorious ;  4  second-class  and 
8  third-class,  including  the  Hercules,  Sultan ,  and 
Bellerophon ;  IViumph,  4  ships  of  the  Audacious 
type.  We  have  6  coast -defense  ships.  The 
French  have  in  reserve  3  wooden  second-class 
battleships. 

On  foreign  stations  the  British  force  in  com- 
mission includes  1  battleship,  5  armored  cruisers, 
4  first-class.  10  second-class,  and  9  third-class 
protected  cruisers  of  modern  type,  1 1  third-class 
<»iiisers  of  the  older  types,  25  sloops  and  gun- 
boats, the  Monarchy  the  coast- defense  ships  at 
Bombay  and  Melbourne,  and  the  cruisers  carry- 
ing reliefs  to  the  several  stations.     France  has 


on  foreign  stations  the  old  armored  cruiser 
Bayard,  4  second-class  cruisers,  4  third-class,  7 
sloops  and  gunboats.  In  the  China  seas  the 
Russians  have  4  powerful  armored  cruisers,  1 
second-class  cruiser,  and  2  coast- defense  ships. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  appropriately 
be  made  to  the  recent  review  of  the  fleet  at  Spit- 
head.  It  was  not  the  least  impressive  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  recent  celebration 
*  of  the  diamond  jubilee  of  our  great  and  good 
queen.  No  less  than  1G5  vessels  were  brought 
together,  manned  by  more  than  50,000  men. 
There  were  still  available  2,000  ratings  in  the 
Portsmouth  reserve  alone.  The  marines  and  the 
coast  guard  had  been  only  partially  drawn  upon  ; 
the  reserve  had  been  barely  touched. 

The  fleet  mustered  at  Spithead  included  15 
first-class  and  6  second-class  battleships;  11  first- 
class,  27  second-class,  and  5  third-class  cruisers  ; 
gun  vessels,  20  gunboats,  30  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers, 20  seagoing  torpedo  boats,  8  special -service 
vessels,  and  18  training  ships,  including  6  cor- 
vettes, 4  ironclads,  and  8  brigs.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  ships  aggregated  over  half  a  million 
of  tons.  The  number  of  guns  was  over  2,000, 
including  more  than  500  heavy  quick-firers. 
The  speed  of  the  battleships  averaged  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  knots,  while  that  of  the 
cruisers  was  about  nineteen  and  a  half  knots. 
With  some  twelve  exceptions  all  the  vessels  had 
been  designed,  laid  down,  launched,  and  com- 
pleted in  a  period  of  eight  years.  It  was,  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette  observed,  a  truly  mag- 
nificent record  of  the  work  recently  accomplished 
in  the  reenforcement  of  the  fleet. 

A    FRENCH    VIEW. 

The  impression  made  on  foreign  observers  may 
be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  M.  Maurice 
Loir,  as  reproduced  from  the  French  press  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette  : 

Though  a  naval  review  is  the  official  title  given  by  the 
Jubilee  programme  to  the  imposing  concentration  of 
British  men-of-war  in  Spithead  Roads,  that  title  is 
hardly  an  accurate  one.  What  is  contemplated  is  far 
less  a  review  than  a  great  naval  manifestation,  or,  to 
put  it  in  plain  words,  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  sear 
power  of  England.  Of  course,  1  knew  beforehand  that 
in  thus  assembling  165  men-of-war  in  front  of  the  great- 
est naval  harbor  and  arsenal  in  the  world  England 
meant  to  give  the  world  the  measure  of  her  strength  ; 
but  I  freely  confess  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
deep,  such  a  penetrating,  sensation  as  that  which  I  ex- 
perienced when,  on  arriving  in  the  steamer  from  Havre, 
1  passed  in  front  of  that  fleet,  extending  over  a  length 
of  ten  kilometers  [five  miles  and  two  furlongs],  and 
massed  in  four  dense  lines. 

I  would  draw  from  its  assemblage  the  lesson  that  it 
conveys.    First  be  it  noted  that  in  order  to  bring  to- 
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gether  this  formidable  armada  England  has  not  drafted 
a  single  unit  from  her  Mediterranean  squadron  or  her 
divisions  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  the  Far  East.  The 
ships  which  she  arrays  before  us  at  Spithead  all  come 
out  of  home  stations  and  harbors,  and  we  cannot  forget 
that,  besides  this  powerful  home  force,  140  men-of-war 
are  flying  the  St.  George's  ensign  all  over  the  world, 
even  in  its  remotast  regions.  No  wonder  the  English 
are  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  their  strength.  They 
manifest  their  joy  somewhat  noisily,  perhaps,  but  I  for 
one  do  not  blame  them.  I  admire  them,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  my  admiration  is  not  untinged  with  envy,  for  if 
they  have  attained  the  degree  of  power  which  they  un- 
questionably possess  it  is  to  themselves,  to  their  energy, 
to  their  tenacity,  to  their  indomitable  will,  that  they 
owe  it.  Their  supremacy  at  sea  has  long  since  becjn 
established  on  the  ruin  of  nations  who  once  had  a  sea- 
power  that  balanced  theirs.  But  never  has  their  sea- 
power  been  greater  than  at  the  present  moment. 

That  great  muster  at  Spithead  is  suggestive  of 
many  grave  reflections.  While  careful  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  the  navy  adequately  in  every 
arm,  the  prudent  administrator  will  not  carry 
expenditure  beyond  what  is  necessary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  We  shall,  with  con- 
fidence, anticipate  the  developments  of  the  future. 
That  inner  line  of  destroyers  at  Spithead  had  an 
ominous  look.  How  would  it  fare  with  the  first- 
class  battleship  if  assailed  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  dauntless  courage,  by  ten  or  by  twenty 
destroyers  ?  Is  it  certain  that  in  an  attack  by  day 
not  one  of  the  puny  assailants  would  strike  home  ? 
And  what  would  be  the  probable  issue  under  the 
cover  of  fog  or  darkness  ?  These  are  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  put  out  of  view  in  framing 
a  programme  of  construction.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  fatal  objection  to  any  programme  extending  far 
into  the  future. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  opinions  of  foreign  observers  must,  in  some 
respects,  carry  more  weight  than  those  expressed 
by  British  officers.  The  views  of  leading  author- 
ities in  France  on  the  state  of  our  navy,  including 
writers  in  the  press,  ex- ministers  of  marine,  and 
naval  officers,  have  lately  been  published  in  the 
London  Morniny  Post.  The  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion appeared  to  these  foreign  critics  indisputa- 
ble. In  Egypt  and  Gibraltar  we  occupied  the  two 
gates  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  all  the  various 
types  of  ships  of  which  a  fleet  is  composed,  from 
the  battleship  to  the  torpedo  boat,  our  vessels 
were  equal  to  any  types  which  can  be  seen  under 
foreign  flags.  The  general  opinion  was  summed 
up  by  M.  Greville  Reache,  one  of  the  authorities 
quoted  :  "I  always  look  with  profound  astonish- 
ment on  the  statesmen  of  your  country,  who,  in 
order  to  get  the  navy  increased,  pretend  that  it  is 
less  considerable,  or  threatens  to  become  less  con- 
siderable, than  that  of  such  and  such  a  European 
power.    The  naval  forces  of  England  are  so  great 


that  they  can  face,  not  a  combination  of  an] 
European  navies,  but  perhaps  of  any  three, 
is  my  sincere  impression  of  the  naval  pow 
Great  Britain." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  has  recently 
lished  an  important  opinion  with  reference  t 
manning  of  the  British  navy  from  the  pc 
Captain  Mahan.  That  able  writer  is  of  op 
that  the  longer  service  of  British  seamen 
great  advantage  to  our  navy.  '  *  In  France  th< 
man  is  discharged  just  as  his  raw  period 
passed.  Not  so  in  England,  where  the  ser 
having  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  t 
ing  him,  retains  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
ices  of  the  perfectly  drilled  man.  The  B] 
navy  has  another  advantage  in  the  comparat 
early  promotion  of  its  officers.  In  France 
average  age  of  becoming  a  captain  in  the  na 
fifty  years.  With  us,  unless  an  officer  ob 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  before  1 
forty  he  never  becomes  an  admiral." 

**  Yet  another  advantage  the  British  navy 
sesses,  as  against  a  combination  of  any 
powers.  One  whole  is  better  than  two  parts 
sometimes  very  much  better.  One  nation, 
one  training,  one  cause,  one  purpose,  and  a 
mon  language,  should  certainly  be  superior  t< 
combination.  History  is  not  favorable  to  < 
tions." 

It  has  been  the  special  object  of  the  pn 
paper  to  review  the  naval  strength  of  the  Bi 
empire.  In  a  general  comparison  we  shouh 
fail  to  take  note  that  as  a  military  power  we 
many  legions  at  our  disposal.  The  approxi 
strength  of  the  British  armies  exceeds  90C 
men.  In  the  regular  army  we  have  220, 000  ] 
in  the  army  reserve,  80,000  ;  in  the  mili 
which,  with  little  additional  expenditure,  cou 
made  a  most  efficient  force — 108,000  ;  in 
yeomanry  and"  volunteers,  232,000  men. 
Australian  and  Canadian  contingents  have  ei 
strength  of  30,000.  All  these  are  of  our 
race.  In  addition,  we  have  the  native  fore 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  We 
recently,  for  the  first  time  in  peace,  effect 
organized  the  transport  and  supply  services, 
corps  of  70,000  men  are  ready  to  take  the  ! 
We  alone  of  all  nations  could  place  our  armi 
short  notice  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Thisp 
of  transport  may  be  set  in  the  scale  against  th 
perior  numbers  of  foreign  })()v/ers. 

It  has  been  said  that  money  is  the  sine\« 
war.  Our  financial  position  was  describe 
glowing  terms  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beac 
moving  the  budget  for  1897-98.  He  showed 
in  the  sixty  years  of  the  present  reign  the  p 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  incn 
from  £52,000,000  to  £112,000,000  a  year 
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imports  from  £67,000,000  to  £442,000,000  a 
year  ;  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  from 
£19,000,000  to  £155,000,000.  In  no  quarter  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  speaker  found  to 
contest  the  soundness  of  the  British  position,  or  to 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

While  regretting  the  necessity  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  expenditure  on  warlike  preparations,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  indications  that  the  mother 
country  is  sinking  under  her  burdens.  Never 
has  the  public  revenue  been  more  elastic ;  never 
has  the  traffic  on  the  great  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  been  so  active  ;  never  have  the  numbers 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  skilled  trades  been  so 
few  as  to-day.  The  increased  appropriations  for 
the  navy  have  been  provided  in  great  part  by  a 
succession  duty.  That  impost  has  fallen  heavily 
on  landowners.  It  has  compelled  reductions  of 
expenditure  which  have  been  chiefly  felt  in  rural 
places,  where  fine  old  mansions  have  been  closed 
and  troops  of  retainers  have  been  dispersed.  But 
the  money  raised  has  gone  at  once  into  circula 
tion  elsewhere,  in  payments  for  materials  and  lor 
the  wages  of  the  workers  employed  in  shipbuild- 
ing. It  is  not  clear  that  the  country  at  large  has 
suffered  by  this  redistribution  of  money.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  trade  would  have  been 
more  prosperous  if  the  vast  sums  lately  spent  on 
the  navy  had  been  invested  in  reproductive  enter- 
prises. Certain  it  is  that  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction would  have  reduced  prices,  and  that 
manufacturing  enterprise  is,  and  has  long  been, 
far  from  remunerative.  All  will  agree  that  we 
have  not  suffered  the  exhaustion  which  would 
have  been  caused  if  a  like  amount  had  been  spent 
on  the  purchase  of  ships  built  for  the  British 
navy  in  foreign  yards. 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  diamond  jubilee 
has  brought  prominently  into  view  a  source  of 
strength  greater  than  any  force  which  can  be 
created  by  the  most  lavish  preparations  for  war. 
The  source  of  strength  to  which  I  refer  is  derived 
from  the  mutual  affection  and  respect  of  the 
mother  country  and  her  daughter  states.  We 
need  not  look  for  alliances  to  foreign  powers  ;  our 
alHances  are,  as  it  was  well  said  by  a  leader- 
writer  in  the  Australasian ^  of  Nature  ^  own  mak- 
ing. Our  allies  are  our  sons  in  these  noble 
colonies,  whose  strength  and  resources  are  stead- 
ily growing,  and  whose  love  for  the  old  country 
preserves,  and  will  preserve,  her  for  all  time  from 
the  weakness  of  isolation. 


It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show 
the  great  height  to  which  the  naval  power  of  the 
British  empire  has  been  raised  in  1897.  The' 
work  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  forward 
with  equal  zeal  by  Liberal  and  Conservative  ad- 
ministrations. To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Dufferin 
in  bidding  farewell  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Paris,  it  has  become  a  national  conviction,  deeply 
rooted,  that  in  spite  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion no  nation's  independence  or  possessions  are 
safe  for  a  moment  unless  she  can  guard  them 
with  her  own  right  hand.  Under  this  convic- 
tion, we  have  greatly  strengthened  the  navy. 

THE    world's    peace. 

Meanwhile  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  establish 
good  relations  with  all  foreign  powers.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  voice  of  one  who  had  had  much 
experience  of  war.  General  Grant,  the  soldier 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Universal  Peace  Union.  Writing 
in  1879,  he  said  that  though  he  had  been  in 
many  battles,  yet  there  was  never  a  time  when  he 
lost  his  desire  that  some  just  and  fair  way  should 
be  devised  for  settling  difficulties,  instead  of 
bringing  innocent  persons  into  conflict.  That 
just  and  fair  way  of  adjusting  difficulties  between 
all  nations,  and  especially  friendly  and  kindred 
nations,  which  General  Grant  desired  to  see,  has 
lately  been  proposed  by  the  government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  favorably  entertained  by  President 
McKinley. 

It  has  been  and  it  is  our  duty  to  create  such 
naval  forces  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  the 
empire  and  secure  due  respect  for  our  rights  and 
consideration  for  our  views  and  opinions.  In  the 
present  anxious  posture  of  affairs  we  shall  not 
relax  our  efforts  ;  but  if,  in  the  process  of  time, 
we  can  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  our- 
selves and  the  United  States,  if  we  can  establish 
a  perpetual  league  for  settling  differences  by  arbi- 
tration— nay,  more,  for  mutual  defense  if  threat- 
ened by  external  foes — then  we  shall  have  changed 
the  circumstances.  Our  latest  resources  will  be 
too  overwhelming  to  be  challenged  or  contested, 
and  the  day  may  at  length  have  come  when  the  vast 
resources  which  we  are  now  expending  on  prep- 
arations for  war  may  be  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  As  we  read  the  Naval  Annual  let  us 
cherish  the  hope  that  a  consummation  so  happy 
may  some  day  be  reached  by  the  sagacity  of 
statesmen  and  the  growing  wisdom  and  good 
will  of  kindred  peoples. 


THE    REBUILT  NAVY  OF  THE    UNITED    STATES. 

[The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  answered  with  the  following  letter  the  editor's  request  to 
read  Lord  Brassey's  article,  which  appears  on  the  preceding  pages.  What  the  United  States  is 
doing  to  fill  the  naval  want  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees,  and  how  the  efforts  of  this  country  toward 
naval  progress  compare  with  those  of  the  great  foreign  powers,  are  largely  shown  in  the  information 
culled  from  Secretary  Long's  current  report,  which  we  have  printed  following  Mr.  Roosevelt^s 
letter. — The  Editor.] 


I.— A  LETTER  FROM  MR.   ROOSEVELT. 

ANY  man  who  knows  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  must  read  Lord  Brassey's  article 
with  extreme  interest ;  and  in  reading  it,  it 
is  difiBcult  not  to  feel  a  very  keen  regret  at  the 
contrast  between  the  splendid  energy  and  far- 
sighted  patriotism  which  the  British  people  dis- 
play in  building  up  their  navy  and  the  slow 
steps  with  which  we  in  America  are  compelled  to 
advance.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  patri- 
otic people  in  the  world  than  ours,  but  I  do  not 
think  our  foresight  is  always  as  good  as  our  patri- 
otism, and  as  yet  we  are  not  sufficiently  awake  to 
the  need  of  having  a  navy  commensurate  with 
our  rank  as  a  great  power.  If  we  really  appre- 
ciated the  benefit  such  a  navy  would  be  to  us, 
and  the  terrible  humiliation  and  disaster  its  lack 
may  some  day  cause  us,  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  would  hesitate  one  moment  to  insist  on 
its  preparation. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  our  navy  is  small  it  is  highly  efficient, 
both  as  regards  the  ships  and  as  regards  the  men 
aboard  of  them.  We  stand  in  immediate  need  of 
additions  to  our  force  of  battleships,  and  espe- 
cially of  torpedo  boats  ;  but  when  those  now 
building  are  ready,  we  shall  possess  a  fleet  that 
will  be  formidable  if  opposed  to  that  of  any  nation 
of  continental  Europe  ;  and  indeed  I  am  tempted 
to  say  that  this  is  already  true,  taking  into  ac- 
count merely  the  ships  we  now  have. 

Any  man  who  has  personally  witnessed  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  zeal  with  which  our  offi- 
cers have  developed  the  to  them  untried  possi- 
bilities of  our  battleships  and  torpedo  boats,  any 
one  who  knows  how  steady  has  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  the  enlisted  men.  must 
of  necessity  feel  an  entire  confidence  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  navy  as  compared  with  that  of  any 
foreign  power,  no  matter  how  good. 

Tlie  same  thing  is  true  of  our  ships.  Person- 
ally I  should  entirely  dissent  from  Lord  Brassey's 
statement  as  to  the  alleged  superiority  in  fight- 
ing power  of  British  ships  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
or  Majestic  class  when  compared,  for  instance, 


with  the  Iowa  and  Indiana.  Neither  type  of  ship 
has  actually  been  tried  in  battle  against  an  equal 
antagonist ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether,  against  battleships,  the  rapid-fire 
6 -inch  gun  of  the  British  ships  is  in  any  way  as 
effective  as  the  American  8 -inch. 

For  Americans  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
that  paragraph  of  Lord  Brassey's  article  in  which 
he  touches  upon  the  sea- powers  of  the  Pacific, 
and  especially  upon  the  energy  with  which  the 
Japanese  are  turning  their  country  into  a  first- 
class  naval  power.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
continue  to  hold  on  the  Pacific  the  position  to 
which  its  great  sea-front  and  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation entitle  it,  then  we  must  steadily  go  on 
building  up  our  navy  ;  and,  above  all,  we  must 
ratify  the  treaty  of  annexation  with  Hawaii  which 
President  McKinley  has  submitted.  Hawaii  can- 
not permanently  stand  alone  ;  it  must  go  to  some 
power,  and  if  we  decline  to  take  it  ourselves  we 
have  no  right  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  some 
other  nation  more  keenlv  alive  than  we  are  to 
national  self-interest.  With  Hawaii  as  a  naval 
base  we  will  have  gone  far  to  secure  oui^  own 
coasts  from  attack ;  but  with  Hawaii  in  the 
possession  of  a  liostile  power  we  would  have  before 
us  the  certainty  of  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle 
in  order  to  regain  the  advantage  which  we  had 
so  foolishly  cast  away. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


II.— THE  PRESENT  CONDITION,  NEEDS, 
AND  PROSPECTS  OF  OUR  NAVY. 

(From  tlie  Report  for  1897  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 

SECRETARY  LONG'S  report  for  the  year 
1897  shows  that  the  present  effective 
fighting  force  of  the  navy  consists  of  4  battleships 
of  the  first  class,  2  battleships  of  the  second 
class,  2  armored  cruisers,  16  cruisers,  15  gun- 
boats, 6  double-turreted  monitors,  1  ram,  1  dyna- 
mite gunboat,  1  dispatch  boat,  I  transport  steamer, 
and  5  torpedo  boats.  There  are  under  construc- 
tion 5  battleships  of  the  first  class,  16  torpedo 
boats,  and  1  submarine  boat. 
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There  are  64  other  naval  vessels,  including  those 
tued  as  training,  receiving,  and  naval  reserve  ships, 
tugs,  disused  single-turreted  monitors,  and  some  un- 
serviceable craft. 

There  is,  further,  the  auxiliary  fleet.  This  consists, 
first,  of  more  than  20  subsidized  steamers  which 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  postal  act  of 
March  3, 1891,  with  regard  to  their  adaptability  to  naval 
service,  and  to  an  armament  of  main  and  secondary 
batteries;  second,  of  a  very  much  greater  number  of 
large  merchant-marine  steamers,  which  can  be  availed 
of  at  any  time  of  need. 

These  auxiliaries,  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000  tons, 
will,  if  occasion  require,  form  a  powerful  fleet  of  ocean 
cruisers,  capable  of  swift  and  formidable  attack  upon 
an  enemy's  commerce.  Their  great  coal  capacity  will 
also  enable  them  to  remain  a  long  time  at  sea  in  search 
of  the  whereabouts  of  hostile  vessels. 

This  force  shows  an  addition  of  14  keels  since 
the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
— 2  sea- going  battleships,  the  Oregon  and  the 
Iowa,  1  armored  cruiser,  the  Brooklyn,  8  gun- 
boats, the  lightning-like  torpedo  boat,  tlie  Porter, 
with  a  speed  of  28.  G3  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
coast -defense  monitor,  the  Puritan. 

SHIPS    WAITING    FOR    ARMOR. 

In  addition  to  the  54  fighting  vessels  in  good 
condition,  the  22  vessels  in  course  of  construc- 
tion will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year 
with  the  exception  of  the  5  battleships,  which 
will  not  be  ready  for  service  until  near  the 
close  of  1899.  The  changed  aspect  of  the 
United   States  as  a  naval  force  in   1899  will  be 

•  apparent  from  a  glance  at  these  bare  figures, 
which  show  that  the  country  will  then  possess  9 
heavy  fighting  ships  of  the  first  class  as  against 
only  4  at  present.  Three  of  these  battleships, 
the  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  will  have 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  without  armor, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  drmor  for 
them  at  the  price  fixed  by  law.      This  contretemps, 

:  the  result  of  the  legislation  restricting  the  price 
of  armor  for  these  vessels  to  $300  per  ton — a 
price  which  the  manufacturers  refused — will 
work  an  actual  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
ships  which  the  Secretary  heartily  deplores.  In 
the  meantime  the  armor- factory  board  of  officers 

'  appointed  by  the  Navy  Department  has  made 
thorough  investigations  of  the  field  for  the  pro- 
posed national  armor- plate  manufactory. 

THE    Gl'XBOAT    FLEET. 

Many  naval  experts  are  inclined  to  place  the 
utmost  reliance  on  the  offensive  powers  of  a  fleet 
of  light- draught  active  gunboats,  some  of  them 
'•  going  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  capability  of  any 
practicable  force  of  heavy  ships  to  withstand  the 
insect-like  annoyance  and  elusive  maneuvers  of  a 
swarm  of  these  small  vessels.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  not  blind  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  craft.     The  Secretary  says  : 


An  important  addition  of  light-draught  and  composite 
gunboats  to  the  effective  force  of  the  navy  has  been 
made  since  the  last  annual  report.  At  the  present  time 
the  three  light-draught  gunboats  built  at  Newport  News 
are  in  active  service,  as  are  all  the  composite  gunboats 
except  ths  Princeton,  which  will  probably  be  completed 
in  February.  These  vessels  are  a  valuable  and  necessary 
force,  and  will  be  especially  effective  in  maintaining  our 
interests  in  foreign  waters,  especially  in  times  of  civil 
disturbance.  The  first  cost  of  all  these  gunboats  was 
low,  aggregating  about  ^2,000,000  for  the  nine,  or  not 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  single  first-class  armored 
cruiser.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  also,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  composite  vessels,  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive, and  the  reports  of  their  trials,  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  officers  in  command  of  them,  have  been  dis- 
tinctly favorable. 

THE    PRESENT    DISTRIBUTION    OF    OL'R    NAVY. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  a  bird's-eye  glance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Secretary  of  the  en- 
tire  activity  and  local  significance  of  the  coun- 
try's fighting  ships.  The  whole  body  of  ships  in 
commission  were  engaged  as  follows  this  year : 

The  North  Atlantic  squadron,  under  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  Bunce  until  May  1,  \9f^,  and  since  then 
under  Rear  Admiral  Sicard,  has  had  during  the  past 
year  the  benefits  which  result  from  exercises  in  drill 
and  fleet  maneuvers.  This  squadron  is  composed  of  the 
New  York  (first  rate),  flagship;  Massachusetts  (first 
rate),  Puritan  (first  rate),  Indiana  (first  rate),  Iowa 
(first  rate),  Texas  (first  rate),  Maine  (first  rate).  Brook- 
lyn  (first  rate).  Terror  (second  rate),  Montgomery  (sec- 
ond class),  Marhlehead  (third  rate),  WUmiTigtoii  (third 
rate),  Detroit  (third  rate),  Annapolis  (third  rate), 
NashvilU  (third  rate).  Fern  (fourth  rate),  Vesuvius 
(fourth  rate). 

Embracing  three  battleships  of  the  first  class,  two  of 
the  second,  and  some  of  our  best  cruisers,  it  makes  the 
most  formidable  fleet  assembled  since  the  civil  war. 
The  Department  has  been  able  during  the  past  year,  for 
the  flrst  time,  to  exercise  battleships  as  a  squadron. 
This  fleet  visited  Charleston  during  February,  and  was 
exercised  in  a  blockade  of  that  port.  The  value  of  exer- 
cises of  this  kind  to  the  fleet  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  utilize  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron  as  far  as  possible  in  drills  and 
maneuvers,  from  the  results  of  which  data  can  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  most  effective  method  of  using  the 
fleet  in  time  of  war. 

The  smaller  ships  of  the  squadron  have  been  assigned 
in  turn  to  active  duty  in  connection  with  enforcing 
neutrality  laws  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  coast  of 
Greorgia,  Florida,  and  the  Carolinas.  The  work  has 
been  done  with  great  vigilance  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
commanding  officers. 

The  Pacific  squadron,  Rear  Admiral  Miller  command- 
ing, consists  of  the  Oregon  (flrst  rate),  Phila^lphia 
(second  rate,  flagship),  3font€rci/ (second  rate),  MoncLd- 
nock  (second  rate),  Bennington  (third  rate),  Wheeling 
(third  rate).  Alert  (third  rate),  and  Marietta  (third 
rate). 

The  Asiatic  squadron,  Rear  Admiral  McNair  com- 
manding, consists  of  the  Olympia  (flrst  rate,  flagship), 
Boston  (second  rate),  Yorktoum  (third  rate),  MonocfipV 
(third  rate),  Machias  (third  rate).  Petrel  (fourth  ratie). 
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The  Concord  (third  rate)  and  the  Helena  (third  rate) 
have  been  ordered  to  join  it.  These  vessels  have  been 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Asia  wherever  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  show  our  flag  or  look  after  American  inter- 
ests ;  and  during  the  summer  all  the  ships,  except  the 
Monocacy,  rendezvoused  at  Chefoo. 

The  European  squadron,  Rear  Admiral  Self  ridge 
commanding,  comprises  the  San  Francisco  (second  rate, 
flagship),  Raleigh  (second  rate),  and  Bancroft  (fourth 
rate),  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  has 
been  engaged  in  protecting  American  interests  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  which  finally  resulted  in  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  made  the  presence  of  the 
fleet  desirable. 

The  South  Atlantic  squadron.  Captain  Chester  com- 
manding, consists  of  the  Cincinnati  (second  rate)  and 
the  Casiinc  (third  rate). 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  in  the  squadrons  there  are 
the  following  :  Apprentice  training  ships  Essex  (third 
rate),  Adams  (third  rate),  Alliance  (third  rate),  the 
gunnery  school  ship  Ampyiitrite,  the  cadet  practice 
ship  Standish,  the  flrst-class  cruisers  Columbia  and 
Minneapolis  in  reserve,  the  Dolphin  (third  rate)  and 
Vickshurg  (third  rate),  unassigned,  the  Newport  (third 
rate),  on  special  duty,  and  torpedo  boats  Porter^  Du 
Pont  J  Cushing,  and  Ericsson  on  special  service. 

The  newly  completed  flagship  Brooklyn  was  present 
at  the  jubilee  commemorating  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and,  with  its 
officers,  was  cordially  received  as  representing  there  our 
naval  establishment  and  our  national  interest  in  the 
occasion. 

OUB  PROGRESS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

While  the  present  constructive  activity  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  is  well  in  ad- 
vance of  former  years,  a  glance  at  the  statistics 
below  will  show  that  we  are  scarcely  overreaching 
ourselves,  so  far  as  comparative  values  are  in  evi- 
dence. Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  Eng- 
land is,  of  course,  spending  most  money  and 
building  the  greatest  number  of  new  and  power- 
ful ships.  The  $26,500,000  appropriated  for  her 
naval  construction  of  1897-98  provides  for  ves- 
sels which  will  bring  the  total  new  ships  to  be 
completed  or  under  construction  during  the  com- 
ing year  to 

15  battleships,  6  twin-screw  gunboats, 

12  first-class  cruisers,      56  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
9  second-class  cruisers,  8  light-draught  steamers, 
10  third-class  cruisers,      1  royal  yacht. 

France  will  have  7  heavy  battleships  under 
construction,  8  armored  cruisers,  10  protected 
cruisers,  and  miscellaneous  vessels  sufficient  to 
make  a  total  of  69  keels. 

JAPAN    MISTRESS    OF    THE    PACIFIC. 

Tlie  most  significant  item  in  all  this  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  world's  navy-building  is 
the  astonishing  advance  of  Japan,  which  brings 
her  ahead  of  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
the  United   States.     The    programme   outlined 


below  will,  when  carried  out  in  1902,  make 
Japan  the  strongest  naval  power  in  the  Pacifie 
Ocean.     She  has  now  building  : 

8  battleships  of  14,800  tons  displacement  (1  at  Thames 
Iron  Works,  1  at  Thomson^s,  Clydebank,  1  at  Arm- 
strong's); 

1  battleship  of  10,000  tons  displacement  reported  as  or- 
dered of  Armstrong,  but  contract  not  signed  and 
specifications  not  completed ; 

4  flrst-class  armored  cruisers  of  9,600  tons  displacement 
(2  at  Armstrong's,  1  at  Vulcan  Works,  Stettin,  1  at 
Forges  et  Chantiers,  France) ; 

4  protected  cruisers  (2  in  the  United  Suites  of  about 
4,760  tons  displacement  and  2  at  Armstrong's  of  4,500 
displacement), 

1  protected  cruiser  of  2,800  tons,  and 

1  of  1,800  tons  at  the  government  yard  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan ; 

9  torpedo-boat  destroyers  (4  by  Yarrow,  4  by  Thorny- 
croft,  and  1  by  Schichau,  at  Elbing,  Germany ;  8  of 
about  300  tons  displacement,  1  somewhat  smaller); 

13  torpedo  boats  of  about  85  to  90  tons  displacement  (8 
by  Schichau  and  5  by  Normand). 

GERMANY,   RUSSIA,    ITALY,   AND  SPAIN. 

Germany  is  to  spend  $9,000,000  during  1897- 
98,  and  will  be  building  on 

8  first-class  battleships,        1  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 

1  armored  cruiser,  8  torpedo  boats, 
5  protected  cruisers,  2  gunboats. 

Russia's  appropriation  is  $7,668,277,  and  will 
have  under  construction 

9  battleships,  4  protected  cruiaers, 

2  coast-defense  vessels,         4  gunboats, 

2  armored  cruisers,  40  torpedo  craft. 

The  Italian  budget  allows  for  $5,000,000  for 
naval  construction,  and  will  construct 


5  battleships, 

5  armored  cruisers, 


1  protected  cruiser, 
over  15  torpedo  craft. 


Spain   has   recently   purchased   one    armored 
cruiser  and  completed 

2  first-clavss  armored  cruis-    2  gunboats, 

ers,  6  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

1  protected  cruiser, 

She  will  have  under  construction  during  the 
coming  year 


4  armored  cruisers, 
4  protected  cruisers, 
4  gunboats. 


4  torpedo  boats, 

3  battleships  to  be 
equipped  with  arma- 
ment and  motive  power 
in  France. 


OUR    NAVY  S    MOST    URGENT    NEED DOCKING 

FACILITIES. 

The  Secretary  says  without  qualification  that 
the  most  decided  weakness  of  the  United  States 
navy  lies  at  present  in  its  docking  facilities. 


OUR  NEED  OF  A  NAVY. 
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Of  the  eleven   government  docks— nine  on  the  At- 
lantic and  two  on  the  Pacific  coast — three  were  designed 
to  accommodate  battleships  of  the  first  class,  one  at 
Xew  York,  one  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  one  at  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  on  Paget  Sound.    But  the  dock  at  New 
York  has  been  for  six  months  and  is  likely  for  three 
months  more  to  be  undergoing  repairs,  and  at  the  dock 
At  Port  Royal  there  is  not  only  an  insufficiency  of  water, 
bat  the  cross-section  of  the  dock  is  too  small  to  safely 
admit  battleships  with  bilge  keels  afiixed.    A  modem 
ship  should  be  docked  every  few  months,  and  owing  to 
the  above  condition  of  the  docks  on  this  coast  it  was 
necessary  to  send  the  Indiana  to  Halifax  in  August 
last  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  but  one  dock  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  dock  a  modern  battleship.  This  is  on 
Puget  Sound,  900  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Access  to 
it  is  through  a  narrow  channel  20  miles  wide,  one  side  of 
which  is  in  possession  of  a  foreign  country. 

To  remedy  this  need,  the  Navy  Department's 
special  board  of  investigation  recommends  ur- 
gently  the  building  of  docks  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Norfolk,  Port  Royal,  New  Orleans,  and 
Mare  Island. 


AB   TO   THE  FUTURE. 

Secretary  Long  asks  from  the  present  Con- 
gress authorization  for  only  one  new  battleship 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  which  has  none  at  present, 
as  against  seven,  when  the  new  ships  are 
ready,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  a  few  torpedo  boats 
and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  ''  both  of  which  are 
comparatively  of  little  cost,  and  more  of  which 
are  desirable  to  bring  this  swift,  mobile,  and  hand- 
ily effective  arm  of  the  service  up  to  its  place  in 
the  general  scheme  for  coast  defense." 

The  Secretary  gives  the  total  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  United  States  navy  dunng  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1897,  as  $17,514,231.13,  an  in- 
crease of  about  two  millions  over  the  preceding 
year.  He  calls  particular  attention  to  this  in- 
crease as  a  matter  which  should  be  made  defi- 
nitely known  to  Congress  and  the  people,  that 
they  may  understand  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  navy  even  in  our  present  state  is  distinctly 
a  growing  one. 


OUR   NEED   OF  A   NAVY. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  NEW  BOOK,  "THE  INTEREST  OF  AMERICA  IN 

SEA-POWER." 


THE  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  affirma- 
tion, in  his  letter  printed  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  of  the  outward  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  and  the  necessary  naval  policy  to 
meet  that  responsibility,  sounds  the  key-note 
of  the  essays  in  which  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  has  given  forth  the 
same  convictions,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
strategist  and  of  la  haute  politique^  now  appear- 
ing in  book  form.  The  position  of  Captain 
Mahan  in  regard  to  the  naval  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  become  well  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  from  his  books  on  the  phenom- 
enon of  sea- power,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
"The  Influence  of  Sea- Power  upon  History,  1660 
to  1783."  Considering  the  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  navies  in  its  largest  aspects,  Captain 
Mahan  believes  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
economic  and.  political  strife  and  competition 
standing  armies  and  navies  are  necessary,  and  will 
be  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  and  that  further- 
more, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  an  ad- 
equate distribution  of  military  power,  especially 
on  the  sea,  should  give  that  cautionary  safeguard 
against  the  horrors  of  war  tliat  is  undoubtedly  a 
mult  of  an  all-around  *'  preparedness  for  war." 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  United 


States  is  seen  through  Captain  Mahan*8  eyes  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 

* '  Our  only  rivals  in  potential  mijitary  strength 
are  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  These,  how- 
ever, while  they  have  interests  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  to  which  a  certain  solidarity  is  im- 
parted by  their  instinctive  and  avowed  opposition 
to  a  policy  to  which  the  United  States,  by  an  in- 
ward compulsion  apparently  irresistible,  becomes 
more  and  more  committed,  have  elsewhere  yet 
wider  and  more  onerous  demands  upon  their  at- 
tention. Since  1884  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  have  each  acquired  colonial  possessions, 
varying  in  extent  from  one  million  to  two  and  a 
half  million  square  miles — chiefly  in  Africa.  This 
means,  as  is  generally  understood,  not  merely  the 
acquisition  of  so  much  new  territory,  but  the 
perpetuation  of  national  rivalries  and  suspicions, 
maintaining  in  full  vigor,  in  this  age,  the  tradi- 
tions of  past  animosities.  It  means  uncertainties 
about  boundaries — that  more  fruitful  source  of 
disputes  when  running  through  unexplored  wil- 
dernesses— jealousy  of  influence  over  native  oc- 
cupants of  the  soil,  fear  of  encroachment,  unper- 
ceived  till  too  late,  and  so  a  constant,  if  silent, 
strife  to  insure  national  preponderance  in  these 
newly  opened  regions.    The  colonial  expansion  o£ 
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the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  being 
resumed  under  our  eyes,  bringing  with  it  the  same 
train  of  ambitions  and  feelings  that  were  exhib- 
ited then,  though  these  are  qualified  by  the  more 
orderly  methods  of  modern  days  and  by  a  well-de- 
fined mutual  apprehension — the  result  of  a  univer- 
sal preparedness  for  war,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  our  own  time  which  most  guarantees  peace." 

To  this  plea  for  the  soldier,  and  to  the  com- 
panion theory  of  the  gain  in  the  sterner  virtues 
from  military  training,  Captain  Mahan  in  each  of 
these  essays  adds  an  apprehension,  vague  it  may 
be,  but  still  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the 
huge  armaments  of  the  civilized  countries  are 
not  without  their  value  as  a  safeguard  against 
any  such  uprising  and  out -pushing  of  the  vast 
Asiatic  hordes  as  took  place  in  the  days  of  Attila. 
More  concretely,  in  the  matter  of  the  appro- 
priate policy  for  the  United  States,  Captain 
Mahan  advises  for  an  enlarged  and  systematical 
increase  of  our  navy  and  the  better  drill  of 
sailors,  because  he  takes  it  that  we  have  no 
power  to  assume  our  isolation  and  our  freedom 
from  responsibility.  The  vast  revolution  which 
the  introduction  of  steam  on  the  ocean  has 
brought  about  in  transportation  methods  and  in 
communications  has  brought  our  outward  respon- 
sibility to  us  :  we  have  not  been  left  to  go  out  and 
seek  it.  Captain  Mahan  treats  it  as  a  fact  which  we 
must  deal  with  seriously  and  prudently.  The  same 
argument  is  made  in  regard  to  our  utilization 
of  Hawaii  as  a  military  post.  It  is  not  that 
we  should  seek  to  carry  the  spirit  of  militarism  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  establishing  a  naval  station 
at  Honolulu  ;  it  is  rather  that  the  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism is  there,  and  will  be  concretely  in  the 
shape  of  some  other  European  power  if  we  do 
not  take  Hawaii.  Specifically,  Captain  Mahan 
says  it  will  be  a  dangerous  matter  for  the  United 
States  if  any  foreign  power  gets  possession  of  a 
coaling  station  within  3,500  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hawaii  is  within  2,500  miles,  and  is  on 
the  ocean  road  from  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama — which  Captain  Mahan 
assumes  will  certainly  be  canaled  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future — to  China  and  Japan.  Again,  for  the 
proper  defense  of  our  coasts  and  as  a  preventive 
;  of  war  in  the  sense  of  offering  no  tempting  in- 
;  ducement  for  a  profitable  war  to  a  possibly  hos- 
tile nation,  Captain  Mahan  goes  at  length  into  the 
4'  strategist's  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a 
'  proper  coaling  station  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
•  which  he  shows  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
military  points  in  the  New  World.  He  compares 
-  the  Caribbean  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
calls  the  former  *' preeminently  the  domain  of 
sea-power."     For  the  command  of  *' communi- 


cations," the  leading  element  in  strategy,  he  spe- 
cifically advises  that  the  great  routes  of  trade^ 
which  would  be  vastly  increased  in  importance  io 
the  event  of  an  isthmian  canal,  would  be  com- 
manded by  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba. 
*<  These  two  islands  are  the  real  rivals  for 
control  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  strategic  center  of 
interest  for  both  Gulf  and  Caribbean  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Windward  Passage,  because  it 
furnishes  the  ultimate  test  of  the  relative  power 
of  the  two  islands  to  control  the  Caribbean."  As 
between  these  two  islands,  he  finds  the  situation, 
the  strength,  and  the  resources — the  three  ele- 
ments of  strategic  importance — greatly  and 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Cuba.  ' '  To  bring  Jamaica 
to  a  condition  of  equality  or  superiority  is  needed 
an  ample  force  capable  of  keeping  the  Windward 
Passage  continuously  open,  not  only  for  a  moment, 
nor  for  any  measurable  time,  but  throughout  the 


war. 
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Captain  Mahan' s  idea  of  a  navy  for  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country,  and  of  its  offensive 
action,  will  be  unanticipated  by  the  good  Ameri- 
can whose  conception  of  our  naval  history  is 
probably  bounded  by  a  remembrance  of  the  thrill- 
ing victories  obtained  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Wasp^  by  Paul  Jones  and  Decatur.  In  fact, 
Captain  Mahan,  with  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
to  the  moral  effect  of  these  dramatic  naval  pas- 
sages-at- arms,  proceeds  to  call  them  worse  than 
useless,  utterly  unable  to  even  cripple,'  much  less 
subdue,  an  enemy.  The  fighting  ships  of  a  bel- 
ligerent country  must,  he  says,  in  the  rdle  of  com- 
merce-destroyers, justify  the  reason  of  their  ex- 
istence. Only  through  this  channel  can  any 
enemy  be  continuously  hurt  so  as  to  have  a  real 
and  important  effect  on  the  termination  of  the  war 
and  the  decision  of  the  question  involved. 

It  is  in  this  character  that  Captain  Mahan  sees 
a  growing  American  navy  as  a  guarantee  of 
peace.  To  the  opposed  theory  of  a  navy  for  de- 
fense only  he  replies  :  '  *  Now  in  a  certain  sense 
we  all  want  a  navy  for  defense  only.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  United  States  will  never  seek  war 
except  for  the  defense  of  her  rights,  her  obliga- 
tions, or  her  necessary  interests.  In  that  sense 
our  policy  may  always  be  defensive  only,  al- 
though it  may  compel  us  at  times  to  steps  justi- 
fied rather  by  expediency — the  choice  of  the 
lesser  evil — than  by  incontrovertible  right.  But 
if  we  have  interests  beyond  sea  which  a  navy  may 
have  to  protect,  it  plainly  follows  that  the  navy 
has  more  to  do,  even  in  war,  than  to  defend  the 
coast ;  and  it  must  be  added  as  a  received  mili- 
tary axiom  that  war,  however  defensive  in  moral 
character,  must  be  waged  aggressively  if  it  is  to 
hope  for  success." 


COUNT  TOLSTOI   ON  THE   DOCTRINE  OF 

HENRY  GEORGE. 

[Count  Tolstoi's  adherence  to  the  views  of  the  late  Henry  George  has  not  been  unknown  in  this 
country.  His  latest  expression,  however,  of  the  single -tax  creed  derives  an  exceptional  interest 
from  the  recent  death  of  Henry  George  and  the  forthcoming  publication  of  the  extended  economic 
work  upon  which  Mr.  George  had  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  We  present  herewith  two  letters 
written  by  the  great  Russian  thinker,  one  to  a  propagandist  of  the  Henry  George  doctrine  in  Ger- 
many aud  the  other  to  a  Russian  peasant  living  in  Siberia.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  our  pub- 
lication of  these  interesting  letters  does  not  imply  an  indorsement  of  their  teachings. — The  Editor.) 


L_TO  A  GERMAN  DISCIPLE  OF 

GEORGE.* 

IX  reply  to  your  letter  I  send  you  the  inclosed 
with  special  pleasure.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Henry  George  since  the  appear- 
ance of  his  '*  Social  Problems."  I  read  them, 
and  was  struck  by  the  correctness  of  his  main 
idea,  and  by  the  unique  clearness  and  power  of 
his  argument,  which  is  unlike  anything  in  scien- 
tific literature,  and  especially  by  the  Christian 
spirit,  which  also  stands  alone  in  the  literature  of 
science,  which  pervades  the  book.  After  read- 
ing it  I  turned  to  his  previous  work,  * '  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  and  with  a  heightened  apprecia- 
tion of  its  author's  activity.  You  ask  my  opinion 
of  Henry  George's  work,  and  of  his  single -tax 
system.      My  opinion  is  the  following  : 

Humanity  advances  continually  toward  the  en- 
lightenment of  its  consciousness,  and  to  the  insti- 
tution of  modes  of  life  corresponding  to  this 
consciousness  which  is  in  process  of  enlighten- 
ment. Hence  in  every  period  of  life  and  hu- 
manity there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  progressive 
enlightenment  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  other 
a  realization  in  life  of  what  is  enlightened  by  the 
consciousness.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this  a  progressive  enlighten- 
ment of  consciousness  occurred  in  Christianized 
humanity  with  respect  to  the  working  classes, 
who  were  previously  in  various  phases  of  slavery  ; 
and  a  progressive  realization  of  new  forms  of 
Hfe — ^the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  substitution 
of  free  hired  labor. 

At  the  present  day  a  progressive  enlighten- 
ment of  human  consciousness  is  taking  place  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  land,  and  soon,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  progressive  realization  in  life  of  this 
consciousness  must  follow.  And  in  this  pro- 
gressive enlightenment  of  conscioucr.ess  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  land,  and  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  consciousness,  which  constitutes  one 

*  These  letters  were  especially  communicated  by  Count 
Tolstoi  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  editor  of  The  New  Age.  London. 


of  the  chief  problems  of  our  time,  the  fore -man, 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  was  and  is  Henry 
George.  In  this  lies  his  immense  and  predom- 
inant importance.  He  contributed  by  his  excel- 
lent books  both  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  with  reference  to  thia 
question,  and  to  the  placing  of  it  upon  a  practi- 
cal footing. 

But  with  the  abolition  of  the  revolting  right  of 
ownership  in  land  the  same  thing  is  being  re- 
peated which  took  place,  as  we  can  still  remem- 
ber, when  slavery  was  abolished.  The  govern- 
ments and  ruling  classes,  knowing  that  the 
advantages  and  authority  of  their  position  among 
men  are  bound  up  in  the  land  question,  while 
pretending  that  they  are  preoccupied  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  organizing  workingmen's 
banks,  inspection  of  labor,  income  taxes,  and 
even  an  eight- hour  day,  studiously  ignore  the 
land  question,  and  even,  with  the  aid  of  an 
obliging  and  easily  corrupted  science,  assert  that 
the  expropriation  of  land  is  useless,  harmful,  im- 
possible. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  now  as  in  the 
days  of  the  slave  trade.  Mankind,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  had  long  felt  that  slavery  was  an  awful, 
soul -nauseating  anachronism  ;  but  sham  religion 
and  sham  science  proved  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  it,  that  it  was  indispensable,  or,  at 
least,  that  its  abolition  would  be  premature. 
To-day  something  similar  is  taking  place  with 
reference  to  property  in  land.  In  the  same  way 
sham  religion  and  sham  science  are  proving  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  landed  property,  and 
no  need  to  abolish  it. 

Religion  blesses  such  possession,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy  proves  that  it  must 
exist  for  the  greatest  welfare  of  mankind.  It  ia 
Henry  George's  merit  that  he  not  only  exploded 
all  the  sophism  whereby  religion  and  science 
justify  landed  property,  and  pressed  the  question, 
to  the  furthest  proof,  which  forced  all  who  had. 
not  stopped  their  ears  to  acknowledge  the  unlaw-^ 
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fulness  of  ownerships  in  land,  but  also  that  he 
was  the  first  to  indicate  a  possibility  of  solution 
for  the  question.  He  was  the  first  to  give  a  sim- 
ple, straightforward  answer  to  the  usual  excuses 
made  by  the  enemies  of  all  progress. 

The  method  of  Henry  George  destroys  this 
excuse  by  so  putting  the  question  that  by  to- 
morrow committees  might  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  deliberate  on  his  scheme  and  its 
transformation  into  law.  In  Russia,  for  instance, 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  means  for  the  ransom  of 
land,  or  its  gratuitous  confiscation  for  national- 
ization, might  be  begun  to-morrow,  and  solved, 
with  certain  restrictions,  as  thirty- three  years 
ago  the  question  of  liberating  the  peasants  was 
solved.  To  humanity  the  indispensableness  of 
this  reform  is  demonstrated,  and  its  feasibleness 
is  proved  (emendations,  alterations,  in  the  single- 
tax  system  may  be  required,  but  the  fundamental 
idea  is  a  possibility);  and  therefore  humanity 
cannot  but  do  that  which  their  reason  demands. 

II._TO  A  SIBERIAN  PEASANT. 

The  scheme  of  Henry  George  is  Jis  follows. 
The  advantage  and  profit  from  the  use  of  land 
is  not  everywhere  the  same  ;  since  the  more  fer- 
tile, convenient  portions,  adjoining  populous 
districts,  will  always  attract  many  who  wish  to 
possess  them  ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  these 
portions  are  better  and  more  suitable  they  ought 
to  be  appraised  according  to  their  advantages — 
the  better,  dearer ;  the  worse,  cheaper ;  the 
worst,  cheapest  of  all. 

Whereas  the  land  which  attracts  but  few 
should  not  be  appraised  at  all,  but  left  conceded 
without  payment  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
cultivate  it  by  their  own  manual  labor.  Accord- 
ing to  such  a  valuation,  conveniefit  plow  land 
in  the  government  of  Toula,  for  example,  would 
be  valued  at  about  five  or  six  rubles  the  dessya- 
tin  [about  two  and  three-quarter  acres];  market- 
garden  land  near  villages  at  ten  rubles ;  the 
same,  but  liable  to  spring  floods,  fifteen  rubles ; 
and  so  on.  In  towns  the  valuation  would  be 
from  100  to  500  rubles  the  dessyatin  ;  and  in 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  in  go-ahead  places,  and 
about  the  harbors  of  navigable  rivers,  several 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  rubles  the 
dessyatin. 

When  all  the  land  in  the  country  has  been 
thus  appraised  Henry  George  proposes  to  pass 
a  law  declaring  that  all  the  land,  from  such  a 
year  and  date,  shall  belong  no  longer  to  any 
separate  individual,  but  to  the  whole  country,  to 
the  whole  nation  ;  and  that  thereafter  every  one 
who  possesses  land  must  gradually  pay  to  the 
state — that  is,  to  the  whole  nation — the  price  at 
which  it  has  been  appraised. 


This  payment  must  be  expended  on  all  the 
public  needs  of  the  state,  so  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  every  kind  of  monetary  imposition,  both 
interior  and  exterior — the  custom-house. 

According  to  this  scheme,  it  would  follow  that 
a  landowner  who  was  at  present  in  possession  of 
2,000  dessyatins  would  continue  to  own  them, 
but  would  have  to  pay  for  them  into  the  treasury, 
here  in  Toula,  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand rubles  a  year,  because  hereabouts  the  best 
land  for  agricultural  and  building  purposes  would 
be  included  ;  and  no  large  landowner  would  be 
able  to  bear  the  strain  of  such  a  payment,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  land.  Whereas 
our  Toula  peasant  would  have  to  pay  about  two 
rubles  less  for  each  dessyatin  of  the  same  ground 
than  he  does  at  present,  will  always  have  avail- 
able land  around  him  which  he  can  hire  for  five 
or  six  rubles,  and  in  addition,  will  not  only 
have  no  other  taxes  to  pay,  but  would  receive  all 
Russian  and  foreign  articles  which  he  needs  with- 
out imposts.  In  towns  the  owners  of  houses  and 
manufactories  can  continue  to  possess  their  prop- 
erty, but  will  have  to  pay  for  the  land  they 
occupy,  according  to  its  valuation,  into  the  com- 
mon treasury. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  system  will  be  : 

1.  That  no  one  will  be  deprived  of  the  possi 
bility  of  using  land. 

2.  That  idle  men,  possessing  land,  and  forcing 
others  to  work  for  them,  in  return  for  the  use 
of  the  land,  will  cease  to  exist. 

3.  That  the  land  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  work  it  and  not  of  tliose  who  do  not. 

4.  That  the  people,  being  able  to  work  on  the 
land,  will  cease  to  enslave  themselves  as  laborers 
in  factories  and  manufactories,  and  as  servants 
in  towns,  and  will  disperse  themselves  about  the 
country. 

5.  That  there  will  be  no  longer  any  overseers 
and  tax  collectors  in  factories,  stores,  and  custom- 
houses, but  only  collectors  of  payment  for  the 
land,  which  it  is  impossible  to  steal,  and  from 
which  taxes  may  be  most  easily  collected. 

6  (and  chiefly).  That  those  who  do  not  labor 
will  be  freed  from  the  sin  of  profiting  by  the 
labors  of  others  (in  doing  which  they  are  often 
not  to  blame,  being  from  childhood  educated  in 
idleness,  and  not  knowing  how  to  work)  ;  a&d 
from  the  still  greater  sin  of  every  kind  of  false- 
hood and  excuse  to  shift  the  blame  from  them- 
selves ;  and  that  those  who  do  labor  will  be 
delivered  from  the  temptation  and  sin  of  envy, 
condemnation  of  others,  and  exasperation  against 
those  who  do  not  work  ;  and  thus  will  disappear 
one  of  the  causes  of  dissension  between  man  and 


man. 


Lko  Tolstoi. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MR.  BRTCE  ON  THE  POUCY  OF  ANNEXATION. 

MR.  JAMES  BRYCE  contributes  to  the 
Forum  an  article  on  ' '  The  Policy  of  An- 
nexation for  America."  The  author  of  **The 
American  Commonwealth,"  especially  in  the  last 
edition  of  that  work,  has  made  his  readers  fairly 
familiar  with  his  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States.  He 
does  not  believe  that  America  can  improve  her 
condition  by  adding  to  her  territory,  and  her 
present  position  among  the  nations,  in  his  opinion, 
renders  the  creation  of  a  great  navy  unnecessary, 
if,  however,  Cuba  and  Hawaii  should  be  an- 
nexed, the  United  States  would  have  to  maintain 
powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Pacific  and  another  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  defend  these  islands  in 
case  of  attack  from  other  nations. 

Mr.  Bryce  admits  that  the  United  States  is 
abundantly  able  to  build  and  maintain  a  navy 
adequate  for  this  purpose,  but  he  questions 
whether  it  is  worth  her  while  to  do  so.  Such  a 
navy,  he  says,  would  be  a  very  costly  luxury. 
We  have  no  occasion  for  a  navy  equal  to  those  of 
the  great  European  nations. 

England's  experience. 

Mr.  Bryce's  argument  in  the  Forum  article  is 
largely  based  on  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the 
populations  of  Cuba  and  Hawaii  to  receive  and  be 
governed  under  American  institutions.  On  this 
point  he  cites  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in 
dealing  with  similar  elements  in  certain  of  her 
dependencies: 

*  *  Britain  has  had  painful  experience  of  these 
diflBculties  in  her  own  colonies  ;  yet  in  her  mon- 
archical system  and  her  colonial  service  she  pos- 
sesses machinery  much  more  flexible  and  more 
adaptable  to  these  conditions  than  the  far  more 
consistently  democratic  system  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  possessed  or  seems  capable  of  con- 
structing. In  other  words,  the  problems  whicn 
the  United  States  would  have  to  solve  in  Cuba  or 
in  Hawaii,  were  either  of  them  to  be  annexed, 
would  be,  for  the  United  States,  perfectly  new 
and  extremely  perplexing  problems.  He  must 
be  a  sanguine  man  who  thinks  that  a  democratic 
government,  intended  to  be  worked  by  educated 
men  of  the  best  European  stock,  whose  ancestors 
have  enjoyed  freedom  and  been  accustomed  to 
aelf -government  for  centuries,  can,  without  danger 
to  its  new  subjects  and  injury  to  itself,  either  set 
up  among  an  inferior  and  dissimilar  population 


its  own  democratic  institutions  or  so  far  depart 
from  all  its  own  traditions  as  to  attempt  to  gov- 
ern that  population  and  its  own  citizens  abroad 
by  despotic  methods. " 

COLONIZING    IN    THE    TROPICS. 

In  those  British  colonies  which  proved  to  be 
fit  to  receive  the  overflow  of  England's  own  pop- 
ulation, especially  those  lying  in  the  temperate 
zone,  Mr.  Bryce  admits,  of  course,  that  prosper- 
ous democratic  states  have  been  established  ;  but 
this,  he  says,  is  because  their  inhabitants  are  of 
British  stock.  Britain's  tropical  possessions  he 
puts  in  an  entirely  different  category.  India  and 
the  great  regions  of  tropical  Africa  lately  acquired 
by  Great  Britain  Mr.  Bryce  regards  as  sources 
of  disquietude  rather  than  of  profit. 

'<  The  example  Britain  has  set,  in  taking  East 
Central  Africa,  for  instance — a  region  into  which 
she  was  drawn  by  a  train  of  circumstances  she 
could  hardly  control — is  one  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  imitation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  impulse  or  fancy  for  coloring  new  territories 
British  on  the  map  has  had  something  to  do  with 
these  recent  extensions  of  British  authority.  But 
the  impulse  has  been  in  some  cases  an  unfortunate 
one  ;  and  this  needless  assumption  of  responsi- 
bilities, with  no  prospect  of  a  corresponding  re- 
turn, will  be  doubly  unfortunate  if  it  helps  to 
lead  the  United  States  into  any  similar  courses. " 

Mr.  Bryce  sums  up  and  enforces  his  argument 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  article  : 

» <  What  have  the  United  States  to  gain  by 
territorial  extension  ?  No  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  remain  in  which  colonies  like  the  British 
self-governing  colonies  can  be  planted.  Tropical 
dominions  would  cost  more  than  they  are  worth  ; 
and  they  are  occupied  by  races  unfit  to  receive 
American  institutions.  Possessing  on  her  own 
coT^tinent  an  enormous  territory  of  unequaled 
natural  resources,  and  capable  of  easily  support- 
ing more  than  twice  its  present  population,  the 
United  States  needs  no  transmarine  domains  in 
which  to  expand.  One  sometimes  hears  it  said 
that  her  mission  is  to  spread  democratic  princi- 
ples. Polynesians  and  Asiatics,  Creole  Spaniards 
and  mulattoes,  are  not  fit  to  receive  those  princi- 
ples. Neither  are  negroes  fit,  as  the  history  of 
Hayti  and  of  most  of  the  South  American  so- 
called  'republics'  proves." 

* '  The  United  States  has  already  a  great  and 
dplendid  mission  in  building  up  between  the 
oceans  a  free,  happy,  and  prosperous  nation  of 
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two  hundred  millions  of  people.  And  one  of  the 
noblest  parts  of  her  mission  in  the  world  has  been 
to  show  to  the  older  peoples  and  states  an  exam- 
ple of  abstention  from  the  quarrels  and  wars  and 
conquests  that  make  up  so  large  and  so  lament- 
able a  part  of  the  annals  of  Europe.  Her  remote 
position  and  her  immense  power  have,  as  1  have 
said,  delivered  her  from  that  burden  of  military 
and  naval  armaments  which  presses  with  crush- 
ing weight  upon  the  peoples  of  Europe.  It  would 
be,  for  her,  a  descent  from  what  may  be  called 
the  pedestal  of  wise  and  pacific  detachment  on 
which  she  now  stands,  were  she  to  yield  to  that 
earth-hunger  which  has  been  raging  among  the 
European  states,  and  to  imitate  the  aggressive 
methods  which  some  of  them  have  pursued.  The 
policy  of  creating  great  armaments  and  of  annex- 
ing territories  beyond  the  sea  would  be,  if  a 
stranger  may  venture  to  say  so,  an  un-American 
policy  and  a  complete  departure  from  the  maxims 
— approved  by  long  experience — of  the  illustrious 
founders  of  the  republic." 


A  FAVORABLE  VIEW  OF  HAWAII. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
James,  who  has  recently  visited  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  sets  forth  what  he  conceives  to 
be  certain  advantages  of  annexation. 

Mr.  James  states  that  before  his  visit  to  Ha- 
waii he  was  strongly  opposed  to  annexation,  but 
that  he  returned  to  this  country  an  ardent  annexa- 
tionist. He  has  become  convinced  that  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  would  bring  to  the  United  States 
great  commercial  and  industrial  advantages. 
They  are  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
world,  and  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  sugar 
and  coffee  that  this  country  can  consume,  besides 
large  quantities  of  rice  and  tropical  fruits.  They 
have  three  excellent  harbors,  and  would  control 
the  cable  communication  of  the  Pacific. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  Hawaii  is  her  strategic  position  in 
relation  to  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  Mr.  James  regards 
as  another  reason  why  we  should  desire  annexa- 
tion. To  the  objection  that  annexation  would  be 
a  radical  departure  from  our  traditional  policy 
Mr.  James  replies  by  citing  the  cases  of  Alaska, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  and 
other  States,  whose  value  at  the  time  of  their 
annexation  was  less  apparent  than  is  Hawaii's 
value  to-day.  Even  now  Alaska  is  farther  away 
and  less  accessible  than  Honolulu. 

To  the  question,  '  *  Have  the  natives  been  con- 
sulted?" Mr.  James  replies: 

*  *  No,  but  were  the  American  Indians  con- 


sulted in  the  early  days  here,  or  the  natives  of 
Alaska  in  later  times  ?  The  natives  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  incapable  of  governing  and  un- 
fitted for  the  condition  of  civilization,  as  is  shown 
by  their  rapid  decline  in  numbers  and  their  in- 
ability to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions  ; 
and  the  importance  of  their  supposed  opinions  on 
annexation  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Num- 
bering 500,000  in  the  time  of  Captain  Cook, 
they  are  now  reduced  to  about  30,000,  and  oc- 
cupy much  the  same  relation  to  the  white  popu- 
lation as  our  Indians  do  here.  Indolent  and 
easy-going,  they  are  perfectly  content  with  any 
form  of  government  which  allows  them  to  sun 
themselves,  bedecked  with  flowers.  This  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  failure  of  the  recent  mass-meet- 
ing in  Honolulu,  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  native  Hawaiians  are  actively 
opposed  to  annexation.  It  is  natural  that  the 
white  man  should  become  the  governing  power ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  equally 
natural  that  he  should  wish  to  turn  over  his  ter- 
ritory to  a  strong  civilized  nation  for  protection 
and  advancement,  since,  if  they  rely  solely  on 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  islands  to  maintain  their  independence 
for  any  length  of  time." 

The  question  is,  to  what  country  shall  Ha- 
waii be  annexed — to  Japan,  to  England,  or  to  the 
United  States  ?  Annexation  to  one  or  the  other 
is  inevitable. 

ANGLO-SAXON    DOMINANCE. 

That  the  mixed  character  of  the  Hawaiian 
population  is  a  real  drawback  Mr.  James  admits, 
but  the  difficulties,  he  holds,  are  not  insuperable. 

< '  The  Chinese  are  not  yet  dangerous.  Their 
numbers  are  large  ;  but  they  are  a  peaceable 
people,  without  cohesion,  and  would  give  no 
more  trouble  than  the  same  race  does  in  our 
Western  States,  where  the  battle  has  been  fought 
and  the  question  is  now  practically  settled.  If 
annexed,  they  would  be  readily  amenable  to  our 
laws.  The  Japanese  element  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  difficulty.  Since  the  war  with  China  these 
people  have  become  exceedingly  arrogant  and 
self-assertive,  and  the  spirit  of  national  aggran- 
dizement extends  from  the  Mikado  to  the  lowest 
coolie.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Japanese, 
this  spirit  may  be  most  commendable,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  firmly  met  by  the  United  States  when 
our  own  interests  are  at  stake.  The  Portuguese 
are  a  harmless  element.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  expect  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  German  race  to  become  dominant,  not 
only  in  power,  but  also  in  numbers,  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  government  is  finally  settled.     Cer- 
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tainly,  few  Anglo-Saxons  or  Germans  would  care 
to  become  the  subjects  of  a  dusky  queen  under  a 
constitution  like  the  one  which  caused  the  revolu- 
tion of  1893." 

The  question  of  statehood  Mr.  James  considers 
no  more  imminent  than  that  of  Alaska's  state- 
hood. Annexation  in  itself  would  violate  no 
precedent  and  would  set  none,  so  far  as  other 
territories  are  concerned,  but  each  case  would  be 
decided  on  its  merits,  as  the  former  cases  have 
()een. 


There  is  a  compulsory  education  law  which  is 
said  to  be  well  enforced.  Professor  Dresslar 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
fessional spirit  of  the  present  able  inspector- 
general.  Prof.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  and  of  the 
teachers  under  his  charge. 


HAWAIIAN  EDUCATION. 

IT  appears  from  the  report  of  Prof.  F.  B.  Dress- 
lar, published  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Educational  Review^  that  the  school  system  of 
Hawaii  is  well  organized  and  fairly  comparable 
with  that  of  any  of  our  States. 

**The  educational  interests  of  all  the  islands 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  six  commissioners.  These  together  form 
an  executive  department,  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  is  ex- officio  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  is  charged  with  the  chief  administrative 
work  of  the  department.  The  commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  and 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  term  of  two 
expiring  each  year.  Two  of  these  commissioners 
may  be  women  ;  but  *  no  person  in  holy  orders, 
or  a  minister  of  religion,  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
commissioner. '  The  commissioners  serve  without 
pay." 

**The  work  of  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the  schools  is  delegated  by  the  department  to  an 
inspector- general  of  schools,  whose  term  of  serv- 
ice is  at  the  discretion  of  the  department.  It 
is  his  duty  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  various 
islands  as  often  as  possible,  and  <  to  inform 
school  officers  and  teachers  of  their  duty.'  If 
the  department  so  direct,  the  inspector-general 
may  have  the  power  to  appoint  teachers,  re- 
move teachers,  examine  and  license  teachers, 
and  modify  the  course  of  study  prescribed.  He 
shall  make  a  careful  report  of  all  his  official  acts, 
together  with  p  statement  of  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  the  schools." 

**The  law  provides  that  all  instruction,  wheth- 
er in  public  or  private  schools,  shall  be  in  the 
English  language,  except  in  cases  v^here  '  another 
language  is  to  be  taught  in  addition  to  the 
English  language. '  Under  this  condition  the  de- 
partment may  authorize  such  instruction,  either 
by  general  rules  or  special  orders  for  individual 
instances.  No  school  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
department  which  does  not  conform  to  these  reg- 
ulations." 


"EMPIRE   CAN  WAIT  "—SPEAKER   REED'S 
VIEWS   OF  ANNEXATION. 

SPEAKER  REED,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
conversation  with  the  editor  of  the  Illus- 
trated American  on  the  policy  of  adding  more 
territory  to  the  United  States,  made  use  of  an 
expression  that  bids  fair  to  become  a  rallying  cry 
for  the  opponents  of  Hawaiian  annexation. 
*'  Empire  can  wait,"  he  said.  This  now  famous 
remark  of  the  Speaker  is  made  the  topic  of  an 
article  prepared  by  him  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  American,  and  published  in  the  first 
December  number  of  that  periodical. 

In  studying  the  successive  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires in  history,  Mr.  Reed  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  source  of  the  empire's 
destruction  has  been  within  itself;  and  to  his  mind 
this  source  has  been  the  failure  of  each  section  of 
a  great  country  to  keep  abreast  of  the  other  sec- 
tions, *  *  to  think  the  same  thoughts,  and  to  pro- 
mote always  the  common  interest."  Applying 
this  test  to  our  own  nation,  Mr.  Reed  remarks  : 

<  *  That  there  are  vast  differences  between  the 
ideas  and  wants  of  our  separate  regions  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  perhaps  so  fully 
taken  into  account. 

*  <  In  each  one  of  the  States  themselves  there 
are  communities  which  stand  out  against  their 
surroundings  and  refuse  to  be  assimilated,  and  to 
become  one  in  thought  with  the  others.  The 
geographical  differences  are  real  and  powerful. 
Once  in  our  history  the  danger  which  comes  of 
internal  disagreement  has  been  realized,  and  the 
destructive  War  of  the  Rebellion  will  always  be 
a  warning  of  possible  danger,  though  its  result 
is  a  protection  also. 

*' These  differences  are  really  differences  in 
civilization.  It  does  not  matter  which  section  is 
more  advanced,  or  which  is  less  advanced.  The 
only  fact  of  importance  is  the  difference.  Simi- 
larity is  the  great  want  of  nations.  All  the  people 
must  be  in  touch  with  each  other.  Modem  ap- 
pliances are  all  on  our  side.  Lightning,  even 
more  than  steam,  has  annihilated  space,  and 
brought  together  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Both  together  are  the  soul  of  business,  and  busi- 
ness unites  with  ties  which  are  deeper  than  senti- 
ment. 

* '  Judging  from  the  teachings  of  history,  the 
great  aim  of  a  nation  should  be  to -use  all  the  ap- 
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liances  for  advancing  knowledge,  to  assimilate  its 
peoples  to  a  common  standard. 

<<To  that  end  we  must  not  hasten. 

**Not  every  opportunity  for  aggrandizement 
should  be  seized.  Too  much  food  may  mean 
indigestion,  and  we  are  sure  not  to  be  hungered 
while  the  middle  of  our  empire,  perhaps  in  the 
future  the  richest  part  of  it,  lies  undeveloped. 
Until  that  region  reaches  its  growth  we  are  gov- 
erned and  to  be  governed  by  a  minority. 

**  This  will  be  a  heavy  strain  on  our  institu- 
tions ;  for  unless  this  power  in  the  Senate,  given 
for  the  future,  is  used  very  sparingly  in  the  pres- 
ent, there  will  be  a  sense  of  injustice  which  will 
be  very  bad  for  the  republic. 

< '  There  is  no  need  of  hurry.  As  we  grow, 
we  will  spread  fast  enough.  Our  strength  grows 
with  our  years.  Men,  who  are  but  of  yesterday 
and  will  never  see  to-morrow,  must  seize  time  by 
the  forelock.  But  those  empires  which  hope  for 
eternity  can  wait." 


HAWAII  AND  SEA-POWER. 

IN  the  discussion  of  the  Hawaiian  question  the 
opponents  of  annexation  have  made  much  of 
the  argument  that  the  acquisition  of  the  islands 
would  involve  this  country  in  immense  expendi- 
tures for  fortification  and  naval  defense.  This 
argument  has  been  urged  especially  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post^  and  it  has  also  been  set  forth 
in  the  signed  editorials  contributed  by  the  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz  to  Harper'' s  Weekly^  from  one  of 
which  we  quote  below. 

Mr.  Schurz  contends  that  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  would  present  to  hostile  powers  a  vulner- 
able point  such  as  we  do  not  now  present  to  any 
foreign  nation  which  may  wish  us  ill. 

**  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  2,000  miles  distant 
from  our  nearest  coast.  If  we  acquire  them  we 
cannot  let  them  go  again  without  great  humilia- 
tion, for,  after  all  that  has  happened,  they  will 
appear  as  an  especial  object  of  our  desire,  to  be 
held  at  any  cost.  In  their  present  unfortified 
condition  they  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  any  hos- 
tile power  superior  to  us  in  naval  force.  But  even 
if  well  fortified,  their  defense  would  oblige  us  to 
fight  on  a  field  of  operations  where  the  superiority 
of  our  land  forces  would  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we 
ha<l  a  navy  strong  enough  to  protect  the  comnui- 
nication  between  our  western  coast  and  Hawaii 
against  any  interruption.  Our  situation  would  be 
somewhat  like  that  of  Russia  during  the  Crimean 
war.  The  allied  armies  would  have  had  little,  if 
any,  chance  of  final  success  had  they  attempted 
to  invade  the  interior  of  Russia.  But,  forcing 
Russia  to  a  fight  at  an  exposed  point,  the  commu- 
nications of  which  with  the  interior  of  the  empire 


were  at  that  time  so  imperfect  as  seriously 
pede  the  use  of  Russia's  vast  resources,  the 
ceeded  in  forcing  Russia  to  submit  to  a  h 
ating  peace.      For  similar  reasons  the  poss 
of  the   Hawaiian   Islands  by  the  United 
would  not  serve  to  deter  a  foreign  power 
attacking  us,  but  rather  be  calculated  to 
attack,  for  it  would  offer  to  a  foreign  ener 
possibility,  not  now  existing,  of  forcing  u 
fight  on  ground  on  which  we  cannot  brii 
superiority  of   our  resources  into  play,  a 
gaining  by  a  rapid  stroke  at  the  beginning 
war  an  advantage  extremely  embarrassing 
In   this   respect,  we  shall  by  annexing  I 
simply  acquire  a  vulnerable  point. 

<*  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that,  if  annexec 
waii  would  not  remain  in  an  unfortified 
That  is  true.  But,  as  the  history  of  our  1: 
and  coast  defenses  shows,  it  will  require  ye 
put  those  distant  islands  into  a  reasonably  i 
condition.  And  then  it  will  require  a  bi, 
fleet  to  make  those  fortifications  really  tei 
and  to  keep  the  communication  between  E 
and  our  continent  safely  open  in  case  of 
Such  a  big  fleet  we  can  build,  too.  We  c 
all  these  things.  If  tlie  people  are  willing  1 
the  bills  and  to  endure  the  effects  of  that  s 
policy,  we  can  do  this,  and  much  more, 
not  the  really  important  question  whethei 
sensible  people  we  should  do  it?  Should  we 
a  policy  ohliying  us  to  do  it,  instead  of  mai 
ing  the  safe  ground  on  which  we  now  stanc 

So  far  as  the  commercial  advantages  pro 
by  the  annexationists,  the  coaling  stations 
are  concerned,  Mr.  Schurz  asserts  that  these 
fits  may  be  had  without  annexation  just  est; 
with  it. 


ENGLAND'S  ABSORPTION  OF  EGYPT 

OUR  late  diplomatic  agent  and  consul 
eral  in  Egypt,  the  Hon.  Frederic  C. 
field,  writes  in  the  X^n-th  American  Review 
the  Egyptian  policy  of  (Jreat  Britain — a 
of  territorial  acquisition  which  Mr.  Penfie 
gards  as  without  a  pai-allel,  although,  stn 
enough,  it  was  omitted  altogether  from 
Bryce's  resume  of  recent  instances  of  nation 
pansion  in  his  Forum  article  f»n  the  Am^ 
policy  of  annexation. 

Essentially,  says  Mr.  Penfield,  the  ancien 
of  the  Pharaohs  has  been  severed  from  the 
man  empire  and  incorporated  as  an  integn 
of  Queen  Victoria's  realm,  and  this  has  beet 
by  an  adroit  system  of  military  ''  occupatio 

"The  time-honored  principle,  teaclnn^ 
territorial  extension  should  be  accomplish 
discovery,  conquest,  treaty,  or  purchase,  ha 
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thrown  to  the  winds  by  England.  For  years  she 
has  been  familiarizing  herself  with  the  advan- 
tages of  getting  area  by  simple  seizure  and  bound- 
ary dispute.  These  methods,  direct,  and  at 
times  defensible,  do  not  carry  an  iota  of  the 
stigma  attaching  to  acquisition  by  the  specious 
process  called  *  occupation,'  of  which  the  British 
are  the  ablest  exponents,  if  not  the  inventors. 

*  *  In  matters  of  international  comity  it  has  long 
been  supposed  that  the  term  '  occupation '  had  a 
significance  quite  as  unmistakable  as  '  annexation  ' 
and  *  protection. '  <  Protectorate '  is  the  name  fit- 
ting present  conditions  in  Egypt,  with  acknowl- 
edged dominion  to  follow,  if  the  English  have 
their  way." 

HISTORY   OF   THE   BRITISH    PROTECTORATE. 

*<  It  is  nearly  sixteen  years,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, since  the  revolt  in  Egypt  which  led  to  the 
sending  of  a  military  and  naval  force  by  England 
to  suppress  Arabi  Pasha  and  his  followers,  who 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  Khedivial  authority  was  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  the  Khedive  was  a  prisoner 
in  one  of  his  palaces,  the  Egyptian  army  having 
sworn  fealty  to  the  fanatical  Arabi.  Riot  and 
rapine  were  rampant ;  the  situation  was  critical. 

*  *  Then  came  the  massacre  of  Europeans  in 
Alexandria  and  the  subsequent  bombardment,  in 
which  the  French  declined  to  take  part ;  and  con- 
sequently, in  1883,  the  dual  control  of  Egyptian 
finances  by  England  and  France  came  to  an  end. 
Since  that  time  Egypt  has  been  in  everything  but 
name  a  dependency  of  England,  the  French  in 
the  meantime  trying  to  recover  their  share  in  its 
control.  They  have  more  than  once  asked  the 
Sultan,  the  actual  suzerain  of  Egypt,  to  order  the 
English  from  the  country,  and  for  many  years 
they  have  doggedly  obstructed  Great  Britain's 
administration  of  affairs." 

The  Gladstone  government,  which  sent  the 
troops  and  ships  to  Egypt,  repeatedly  announced 
that  intervention  was  made  solely  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  to  restore  the  Khedive,  and 
these  pledges  were  accepted  in  Europe  in  good 
faith.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  Arabi 
Pasha  was  tried  for  treason,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  death  ;  but  Great  Britain  secured  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence  to  banishment  for 
fife,  and  then  sent  him  into  exile  in  British  terri- 
tory, thus  taking  upon  herself  police  power  in  the 
matter. 

**  The  British  Government  announced,  after  the 
crushing  of  Arabi,  that  its  *  army  of  occupation  * 
would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  law  and  order 
could  be  restored,  and  a  date  was  actually  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  the  troops.  Her  philanthropic 
task  not  being  completed,  in  her  opinion,  at  the 


end  of  the  six  months,  an  extension  of  time  for 
another  six  months  was  made.  At  all  events, 
the  occupation  was  only  to  last  for  the  brief  period 
necessary  to  teach  the  Egyptians  the  easy  art  of 
self-government. 

*  *  But  the  soldiers  have  never  left  Egypt,  and 
have  been  there  nearly  sixteen  years.  When 
pressed  for  a  reason  why  the  reins  of  government 
are  not  restored  to  the  Khedive,  and  the  farce  of 
*  occupation'  terminated,  most  Englishmen  will  say 
it  is  because  evidence  is  wanting  that  a  stable  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  can  be  had  without 
British  aid.  Many  other  reasons  are  given  in 
justification,  but  it  is  only  when  discussing  the 
situation  with  each  other  that  they  are  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
ever  quitting  the  Nile  country." 

THE    BETTERING    OF    EGYPTIAN    FINANCES. 

Direct  military  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  not 
the  only  benefit  that  has  accrued  to  England  from 
her  prolonged  occupation  of  Egypt.  It  is  recalled 
that  perhaps  half  of  Egypt's  bonded  debt  was 
held  in  England  when  this  occupation  began,  and 
at  that  time  Egyptian  credit  was  at  the  lowest, 
notch. 

*' English   people   owned  bonds   to   the    face- 
value  of  $275,000,000  in  1882,  it  is  estimated, 
and  these  could  not  have  been  sold  then  for  more 
than  half  that  sum.      *  Egyptians '  are  now  quoted 
at  a  premium   of  from   3    to  6  per  cent.,  and 
the   difference  between  the  estimated  value    in 
1882    and   the  value    to-day  of   England's  sup- 
posed financial  stake  in  Egypt  is  the  comfortable 
sum  of  $140,000,000 — sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
army  of  occupation  for  more   than  a  century  I 
This  restoration  of  Egyptian  credit  has  benefited 
all  bondholders  equally — French,  German,  Italian, 
Austrian,  and  Russian,  as  well  as  English." 

As  an  incidental  reason  why  England  retains, 
her  hold  on  Egypt,  Mr.  Penfield  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Nile  valley  re- 
duces more  and  more  each  year  the  dependence 
of  British  spindles  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
United  States. 

OTHER    BENEFITS. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  people  of 
Egypt  are  materially  benefited  by  English  rule 
Mr.  Penfield  answers  frankly  : 

<  <  Unquestionably  they  are.  Unpopular  as  it 
is  with  nearly  every  class  in  Egypt,  and  con- 
demned throughout  Europe,  the  occupation  has 
done  vast  good.  No  fair  investigator  can  wit- 
ness the  present  condition  of  the  Egyptian  fella- 
heen, knowing  what  it  was  before  the  advent  of 
the  English,  without  conceding  this.  For  half  a- 
dozen  years  Egypt  has  fairly  bristled  with  pros- 
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perity.  The  story  of  that  country's  emergence 
from  practical  bankruptcy,  until  its  securities  are 
quoted  nearly  as  high  as  English  consols,  reads 
like  a  romance  ;  and  there  is  no  better  example 
of  economical  progress  through  administrative 
reform  than  is  presented  by  Egypt  under  British 
rule. 

*  *  Security  is  assured  to  person  and  property  ; 
slavery  has  been  legally  abolished  ;  official  cor- 
ruption is  almost  unknown  ;  forced  labor  for  pub- 
lic works  is  no  longer  permitted,  and  native 
courts  have  now  more  than  a  semblance  of  jus- 
tice. Hygienic  matters  have  been  so  carefully 
looked  after  that  the  population  has  increased 
from  seven  to  nine  millions  in  a  decade  or  more. 
Land  taxes  have  been  lowered  and  equalized,  and 
are  systematically  collected,  and  scientific  irriga- 
tion is  so  generally  employed  that  the  cultivable 
area  has  been  considerably  extended.  Egypt  was 
probably  never  so  prosperous  as  at  the  present 
time." 

Mr.  Penfield  closes  his  article  with  the  predic- 
tion that  a  dozen  years  hence  all  that  portion  of 
the  Nile  valley  extending  from  tlie  Mediterranean 
to  Khartum  will  be  British  soil. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  Views. 

England's  position  in  Egypt  is  the  subject  of 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman  in  tlie  De- 
cember number  of  CosmopoUsy  in  which  he  re- 
calls the  circumstances  under  which  the  Soudan 
was  evacuated  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
1882-83  : 

<  ^  The  Mahdist  rebellion  swept  over  the  whole 
district,  engulfing  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  whom 
•Gordon  vainly  tried  to  save,  and,  when  he  failed 
to  do  so,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity either  of  safety  or  of  escape.  The  Euro- 
pean officers  in  the  Khedive's  service  were  al- 
most all  either  massacred  or  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Mahdists,  and  a  reign  of  horror  and  blood- 
shed only  second  to  tliat  which  England  has 
just  extirpated  at  Benin  ruled  the  Soudan.  It 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
although  the  Egyptian  Government  retired,  this 
was  under  the  pressure  of  military  necessity,  and 
involved  no  abandonment  whatever  of  her  claims 
or  titles  to  the  evacuated  country.  From  the 
moment  of  the  evacuation  Egypt  deliberately  set 
herself  to  reorganize  her  forces,  with  a  view  of 
reconquering  her  lost  provinces  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

'  *  The  process  of  recovery  has  now  been  pushed 
to  such  a  point  that  the  next  step  will  be  the 
capture  of  Khartum,  and  this,  I  venture  to  say, 
will  occur,  at  the  latest,  by  next  spring.  The 
power  of  the  Khalifa  will  then  have  been  utterly 
crushed,  and  all  that  would,  under  normal  cir- 


cumstances, remain,  would  be  for  the  Khedive*8 
forces  to  pursue  the  Dervish  remnants  through 
the  equatorial  provinces,  and  gradually  reduce  or 
destroy  them.  I  have  spoken  all  along  of 
Egypt  having  done  this,  but  it  has,  of  course, 
been  done  by  Great  Britain.  She  has  been  in 
occupation  of  Egypt  ;  she  has  alone,  and  in  spite 
of  unscrupulous  opposition,  reorganized  Egyptian 
finance  and  the  Egyptian  army,  and  she  has  led 
the  latter  to  victory  after  victory,  supporting  it, 
when  it  was  necessary,  by  imperial  troops.  It 
was  at  the  bidding  of  Great  Britain  that  Egypt 
evacuated  the  Soudan,  and  therefore  Great 
Britain  is  the  trustee  of  Egypt  for  those  prov- 
inces ;  and  if  her  work  for  Egypt — a  work  so 
splendid  that  if  the  British  empire  should  go 
down  in  flames  to-morrow  this  would  he  of 
itself  a  sufficient  claim  for  her  to  be  held  in  im- 
perishable memory  by  mankind — is  to  be  finished, 
she  must  place  Egypt  again  safely  in  possession 
of  her  original  boundaries.  What  is  there  to 
hinder  this  ?  " 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  DISPUTE  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

M  FRANCIS  DE  PRESSENSfi,  writing  in 
•  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  says  that  the  dis- 
pute in  West  Africa  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 
which  will  require  very  careful  handling  if  it  is 
to  be  settled  peaceably.  The  chief  danger  lies  in 
the  obstacles  raised  by  the  command  of  two 
credited  politicians. 

*<THE    PATENTED    PROXY    OF    IMPERIALISM." 

M.  de  Pressense  savs  : 

*'  It  is  not  my  own  fancy  that  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James  is  divided  by  the  struggle  of  influences 
around  this  Western  African  question.  Every- 
body in  England  asserts  or  believes — some  to 
rejoice  and  draw  the  most  favorable  auguries, 
others  to  deplore  and  foresee  funest  conse- 
quences— that  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  more  the 
undisputed  master  on  this  ground  ;  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  as  Colonial  Secretary  and  patented 
proxy  of  imperialism,  has  claimed  the  right  to 
say  his  say  ;  that  lie  pulls  all  the  strings  of  all 
the  puppets,  not  only  of  his  governors,  from  Sir 
William  Maxwell  to  Sir  Gilbert  Carter,  but  of 
the  head  and  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Niger  Com- 
pany, and  tliat  he  opposes  resolutely  the  accept- 
ance by  British  diplomacy  of  a  conciliatory  solu- 
tion, where  he  sliould  see  only  ]>otrayal  and 
cowardliness.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be 
regretted  is  the  echo  these  arrogant  doctrines 
find  among  the  public. 

»*Such,  however,  is  the  spirit  which  has  too 
much  prevailed  in  the  preliminary  discussions  of 
the  West  African  issue,  where  the  question  was 
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of  titles,  dates,  documents,  papers,  and  factj 
where  the  best  would  be  to  bring  to  bear  mutually 
a  loyal  desire  to  adjust  and  reconcile  together, 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  peace,  apparently 
contradictory  rights.  It  has  appeared  sometimes 
a&  if  some  arch -plotter  wanted  to  break  loose  a 
spirit  of  contentiousness,  chicanery,  arrogance, 
And  provocation.  Fortunately,  all  this  has  hap- 
pened far  below  the  sphere  where  Lord  Salisbury 
sits  alone  and  meditative.  It  appears  more  and 
more  every  day  that  this  African  business  is 
destined  to  be  the  touchstone  of  the  true  strength 
of  the  two  rival  statesmen  in  the  councils  of  the 
queen 

A    FRENCH    VIEW    OF     MR.     CHAMBERLAIN. 

**0f  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  his  pushfulnessj  of 
his  recent  jingoism,  1  shall  not  speak  here. 
What  the  public  knows  or  guesses  about  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  does  not  make  very 
probable  the  enlistment  of  the  heir  of  the  Cecils 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  which  St.  Jingo  is 
the  God  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  Prophet. 

*  *  The  principal  guarantee  of  a  successful  and 
friendly  settlement  is  to  leave  the  hands  free  to 
the  statesman  as  distinguished  from  the  politician. 
The  fate  of  the  Anglo-French  understanding  is 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Everything  that  should 
give  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  victory  would  go 
directly  against  the  restoration  of  the  entente 
eordtale.  Let  us  hope  Lord  Salisbury  has  a 
mind  broad  enough,  and  a  grip  strong  enough, 
to  dare  to  defy  and  to  checkmate  the  profligate 
imperialism  of  his  colonial  secretary. " 

A  Plea  for  a  Gfve-and-Take  Policy. 

The  Rev.  W.  Greswell,  who  writes  on  this 
subject  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  is  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  coming  to  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  French.     He  says  : 

*  *  A  railway  communication  connecting  Senegal 
-with  the  Niger  is  a  main  point  of  French  West 
African  policy.  If  a  further  connection  can  be 
made  between  Bammakou  and  the  forts  of  As- 
«inie  and  Grand  Bassam  on  the  Ivory  Coast  our 
-colonies  of  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  would 
be  effectually  isolated  and  the  whole  of  the 
Hinterland  won  over  to  the  French.  At  the 
«ame  time  this  nation  would  deflect  a  great  deal 
of  the  trade  to  themselves,  and  could  play  a  wait- 
ing game  with  regard  to  the  Tinibuctoo,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Saharan,  extension. 

*  *  Sooner  or  later  the  question  of  the  various 
spheres  of  West  African  administration  will  have 
to  be  decided  on  broad  lines.  The  little  coast 
strips  and  settlements  which  color  and  diversify 
the  map  of  West  Africa  are  nothing  in  them- 
•elves  if  they  are  not  to  imply  an  extension  in  the 


Hinterland.  Granted  that  concessions  are  made 
to  France  on  the  west  and  that  such  a  position  as 
Gambia  was  surrendered  to  her,  Great  Britain 
would  be  justified  in  asking  for  compensation  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sokoto  and  the  Hansi  states.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  all  outstanding  difficulties 
with  France  should  be  amicably  settled,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  a  basis  of  a  good  understanding  on  the 
subject  of  the  <  French  shore '  in  Newfoundland 
cannot  be  found  in  an  adjustment  of  West  Afri- 
can affairs." 

**  A  give-and-take  spirit  should  be  created,  and 
if  England,  which  has  long  been  a  pioneer  in- 
fluence in  West  Africa  from  the  days  of  the  ear- 
liest explorers,  is  willing  to  surrender  privileges 
and  positions  to  France  she  should  be  met  in  a 
similar  mood. " 


THE  FUR  SEALS :  THE  AMERICAN  CASE. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  American  side  of  an 
international  question  is  presented  in  a 
British  periodical  by  a  Briton.  In  the  December 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  however, 
**  A  British  Naturalist"  states  the  position  of  the 
United  States  on  the  preservation  of  the  fur  seals 
with  both  candor  and  directness. 

After  reviewing  the  biological  facts  of  the 
matter,  with  which  our  readers  have  been  made 
familiar  through  various  articles  (especially  in 
May,  1897),  this  writer  comes  to  the  point  in 
controversy — namely,  the  question  whether  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  autumnal  mor- 
tality of  the  pups,  which  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served by  naturalists,  is  due  to  pelagic  sealing 
or  to  natural,  irremediable  causes.  President  Jor- 
dan asserts  that  most  of  this  mortality  is  due  to 
the  killing  of  the  mothers  at  sea,  while  Professor 
Thompson,  the  British  expert,  holds  that  it  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes  that  oc- 
casioned the  mortality  in  the  summer  months. 

**  A  British  Naturalist"  gives  his  own  views 
of  the  matter  as  follows  : 

<  <  Professor  Jordan^s  claim  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  exaggeration  is 
serious.  It  is  admitted  that  every  matka  killed 
between  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
November  entails  the  starvation  of  a  pup  ;  hence 
a  considerable  pup  mortality  by  starvation  is  d 
priori  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pelagic  seal- 
ing under  existing  regulations.  It  is  further  ad- 
mitted that  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  sum- 
mer pup  mortality — viz.,  the  crowded  state  of  the 
rookeries  and  the  fights  between  the  sea-catchie— 
are  removed  before  the  middle  of  August.  But 
the  only  certain  test  is  dissection  of  the  dead 
pups,  and  possibly  an  insufficient  number  of 
these  were  examined  to  enable  a  final  opinion  to 
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be  expressed.  Last  year  122  pups  were  sub- 
jected Xx>  post-mortem  examination  :  of  these,  103 
had  died  during  the  earlier,  and  seventeen  during 
the  autumnal,  mortality  ;  of  the  former,  30  per 
cent,  were  due  to  starvation,  and  of  the  latter  88 
per  cent. 

*  *  It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions  last  year 
were  exceptional;  but  the  only  statistics  available 
at  present  favor  the  view  that  the  killing  of  fe- 
male seals  at  sea  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  death 
of  many  pups  on  shore.  Prof.-  D'Arcy  Thomp- 
son, in  his  report  to  the  foreign  oflBce,  tells  us 
that  *  wliile  1  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  dis- 
crepancies to  indicate  the  presence  of  other  factors 
in  the  case,  yet  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  useless 
to  deny  that  the  figures  tend  to  corroborate  the 
presumption  that,  pelagic  sealing  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  tliis  autumnal  mortality.'" 

*'  A  British  Naturalist"  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  killing  of  the  mothers  is  a  wasteful  method  of 
sealing.  Their  skins  are  small '^r  and  of  less  value 
than  those  of  the  males,  and  after  the  end  of  the 
close  time  they  are  not  in  good  condition. 

PELAGIC    vs.     LAND    SEALING. 

He  then  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
under  the  present  system  of  pelagic  sealing  the 
killing  of  females  threatens  the  destruction  of  the 
herd: 

<  *  The  exact  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  killed 
at  sea  is  matter  of  dispute.  But  it  is  admitted 
by  both  sides  that  while  no  females  are  killed  on 
land,  the  majority — the  Americans  say  a  great 
majority — of  those  killed  at  sea  are  females. 
Complete  figures  are  at  present  uncertain;  but  a 
comparison  of  tlie  price  fetclied  by  tlie  skins  of 
the  pelagic  sealers  with  that  given  for  the  Pribi- 
lof  Island  skins  shows  tlie  inferior  value  of  the 
former.  In  189G  the  Canadian  catch  realized  in 
London  an  average  of  32s.  2d.,  while  the  Pribi* 
lof  Island  skins  sold  in  the  same  market  before 
February  fetched  68s.  Id.  This  great  difference 
affords  some  idea  as  to  the  preponderance  of  fe- 
male skins  in  the  pelagic  crop. 

**  A  comparison,  therefore,  of  land  and  pelagic 
sealing  shows  that  the  former  is  economically  sat- 
isfactory and  that  the  latter  is  extravagant  and 
wasteful.  Hence,  if  the  present  drain  on  the 
herd  is  excessive,  protection  must  be  given  by 
some  reform  of  pelagic  sealing. 

*' Assertions  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
herds  have  no  doubt  been  recklessly  exaggerated, 
while  there  have  been  many  misunderstandings 
owing  to  looseness  of  phraseology.  But  the  evi- 
dence seems  conclusive  that  the  herds  have  di- 
minished in  numbers.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  records  of  naturalists  who  visited  the  islands 
about  twenty  years  ago  with  existing  conditions 


without  feeling  that  the  numbers  have  decreased. 
The  Americans  say  that  the  decline  is  serious. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  lessees  of  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up  their 
quota  of  30,000  skins;  but  this  year  they  had  to 
be  content  with  20,000.  A  reduction  this  year 
is  especially  significant  m  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  pelagic  sealing,  as  it  is  the  generation 
born  in  1894  that  was  available  for  killing,  and 
in  1894  the  pelagic  catch  reached  its  maximum  of 
135,000.  Hence  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
killable  seals  this  year  appears  due  to  the  exces- 
sive pelagic  activity  of  1894." 

England's  attitude. 

*'A  British  Naturalist"  concludes,  therefore, 
that  the  regulations  instituted  by  the  Paris  Award 
are  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  seals,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  justified  in  asking  for  a 
revision.  He  does  not  consider  the  industry  as  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  he  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  United  St;3,tes  can  settle  the 
whole  question  without  consultation  with  Canada 
or  England  by  branding  the  seals. 

*<  Hence,  considering  that  the  industry  is  com- 
mercially of  no  great  importance,  that  the  pelagic 
sealing  involves  the  killing  of  pregnant  femsies 
and  the  starving  of  their  pups,  and  that  the 
United  States  can  settle  the  question  over  the 
heads  of  England  and  Canada,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  argument  should  be  imbittered  by  abuse  of 
the  United  States.  The  question  has  been  so 
simplified  that  the  officials  on  both  sides  no  doubt 
see  the  advisability  of  a  friendly  settlement.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  press  will  give 
that  fair  open-minded  consideration  to  the  Amer- 
ican claims  that  has  marked  the  irreproachable 
attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Office." 


THE  HEADSHIP  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RACE. 

Win  It  Be  British  or  American? 

THE  question  whether  the  English-sx)eaking 
race  wiU  crystallize  into  unity  around 
Washington  or  London  is  a  problem  of  which  we 
shall  hear  much  more  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  we  liavc^  done  in  the  nineteenth.  Neither 
in  Britain  nor  in  the  United  States  has  much  at- 
tention b(^on  paid  to  the  question,  which  underlies 
the  whole  future  n^lations  of  the  empire  and  the 
republic.  It  is  interesting:  to  find  the  subject 
mooted  bv  a  Frenchman,  Baron  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin,  in  the  Fortniyhthj  Jloview  for  December. 

THE    PUOBLKM    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMriRE. 

After  giving  in  general  terms  the  result  of  his 
survey  of  the  British  empire,  he  declares  that 
the  problem  of  the  British  empire  is  the  question 
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whether  England  or  the  United  States  will  take 
precedence  in  the  English-speaking  race.  He 
says  : 

'  *  The  British  empire  exists,  and  exists  as  a 
republic,  a  confederation  of  states.     How  long 
will  it  probably  last  ?     That  is  the  final  problem. 
In  order  to  solve  it  we  must  take  a  still  wider 
sweep  and  look  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  as  a 
whole.   It  will  then  be  seen  that  this  world  has  two 
poles,  one  in  London,  the  other  in  "Washington. 
On  reflection  it  would  not  seem  that  unity  can  be 
attained  by  means  of  an  agreement  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.     Such  an  agreement 
would  have  to  be  absolute.     Now  an  understand- 
ing is   possible,  but  absolute  agreement  will  be 
unattainable  for  a  long  time  to  come.   One  thing, 
however,  is  obvious,  that  the  United  States  can 
take  *  precedence '  of  the  British  empire  in  de- 
fault of  England,  and  that  they  will  take  it  if 
once  she  lets  it  go.    The  feeling  of  emulation  and 
jealousy  which  exists  between  the  Americans  and 
the  English  wears  off  as  soon  as  the  latter  have 
left  England  behind  them  ;  the  Scotch  and  the 
Irish  have  never  shared  in  it.     Thus  the  new- 
born British  nations  have  no  feeling  but  frater- 
nal sympathy  with  the  Americans. 

THE    AMBITION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    REPUBLIC. 

'  *  In  Australia  their  popularity  grows  greater 
every  day.  The  experiments  which  Aiistralians 
are  making  in  social  politics  are  followed  with 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  literary  and  artistic  works  find  ready  ap- 
preciation there.  With  South  Africa  there  is  far 
less  interchange  of  ideas,  but  tlie  electric  chain 
of  sympathy  is  just  as  strong.  The  Yankee 
recognizes  a  kindred  spirit  in  Cecil  Rhodes  ;  they 
have  arrived  at  a  common  understanding  on  the 
negro  question,  which  later  on  may  lead  to  com- 
mon action.  The  Canadians  are  a  little  less  on  the 
defensive.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  past, 
least  of  all  the  War  of  1812,  but  they  live  under 
the  direct  influence  of  American  civilization,  and 
they  appreciate  the  benefits  of  it.  As  to  annexa- 
tion, it  7s  not  seriously  wanted,  for  everybody 
would  lose  by  it.  The  French -Canadians  have 
just  seen  one  of  their  countrymen  raised  to  the 
supreme  power,  and  they  would  certainly  not 
choose  this  moment  to  renounce  a  nationality  of 
which  they  are  so  justly  proud,  besid'^-,  their 
independence  is  not  threatened  ;  American  ambi- 
tion takes  another  form.  Federation  as  a  rule  is 
not  particularly  consistent  with  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation, but  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  policy 
of  influence.  In  the  future  the  United  Stales 
will  not  be  keen  on  annexation,  but  their  thirst 
for  influence,  for  moral  dominion,  will  be  insati- 
able.    It  is  so  already. '' 


A    PROPHECY. 

<  *  It  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  are  be- 
ginning to  be  conscious  of  their  future  mission, 
and  that  they  are  educatmg  themselves  to  accept  it. 
Certainly  they  are  by  no  means  Anglomaniacs, 
but  they  are  becoming  more  British  every  day. 
The  Great  Republic  will  be  ready  to  fulfill  its  im- 
perial functions  when  its  universities  have  pre- 
pared it  for  the  task.  As  for  England,  so  far 
from  having  before  her  a  career  of  indefinitely 
increasing  prestige  and  power,  if  she  would  fulfill 
her  own  functions  she  must  consent  to  make 
many  sacrifices  of  interest  and  self-love.  She  will 
probably  make  them  out  of  pure  family  affection. 

'*  However  this  may  be,  we  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  triumph  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion is  secure,  and  that  it  will  leave  its  mark  upon 
the  world  of  To-morrow. " 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

IN  the  January  Harper's^  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheelock 
reviews  the  gigantic  progress  of  our  magnifi- 
cent Northwestern  domain,  especially  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas,  and  affirms  that  the  past  four 
years  of  leanness  have  been  felt  but  very  little  by 
the  farmers  in  that  fertile  and  yet  untrammeled 
section.  The  declines  in  real -estate  values  have 
been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  cities. 

THE  FARMERS  OP  THE  NORTHWEST. 

'  <  There  has  been  no  sensible  fall  in  the  price 
of  farm  lands.  In  Southern  Minnesota,  where 
mixed  farming  prevails,  the  farmers  have  been 
prosperous  through  all  the  hard  times,  and 
although  pinched  by  the  low  prices  of  their  chief 
product  for  several  years,  the  wheat  farmers  as  a 
class  have  more  than  held  their  own.  .  •.  . 
With  the  return,  at  least  temporarily,  of  higher 
prices  for  their  products,  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  are  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity 
which  is  reflected  in  the  cities."  Mr.  Wheelock 
estimates  the  market  values  of  the  current  crops 
of  the  three  prairie  States  as  follows  : 

Minnesota $105,000,000 

North  Dakota 60,000,000 

South  Dakota 40,000,000 

$205,000,000 

This  gives  an  average  of  about  $900  for  each 
farm  in  the  three  States,  exclusive  of  revenues 
from  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy  products. 

IT    IS    YET    A    NEW    COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Wheelock' s  figures  show  that  this  North- 
west domain  offers  yet  a  great  virgin  field  for 
expansion,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
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States  contain  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  and 
stores  of  mineral  wealth  to  entitle  it  to  be  con- 
sidered a  new  country.  <  <  Half  of  Minnesota's 
nearly  40,000,000  acres  are  still  unf armed.  Of 
the  two  Dakotas,  only  19,000,000  acres  are  oc- 
cupied, with  four  times  that  extent  still  waiting 
the  further  advance  of  civilization.  Not  a  tithe 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Mountain  States  has 
been  developed.  Alaska,  reached  by  numerous 
steamship  lines  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Port- 
land, with  its  boundless  wealth  of  auriferous 
rivers  and  mountains,  is  an  outpost  of  this 
Northwest  belt.  Large  areas  of  fertile  but  arid 
land  in  Montana,  Washington,  and  Northwestern 
Dakota,  now  useful  only  as  pastures  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  may  easily  be  converted  into  fruitful  fields 
by  a  scientific  system  of  irrigation,  for  which  na- 
ture aifords  abundant  facilities  in  the  mountain 
streams  and  in  the  artesian  basins  which  under- 
lie the  Dakota  plains.  The  areas  adapted  to  ag. 
riculture  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  so  largely  occupied  that  immigration  will  be 
turned  perforce  to  these  broad  expanses  of  fer- 
tile plain  and  valley  in  the  New  Northwest. 
And  he  would  not  be  a  too  sanguine  prophet 
who,  taking  into  view  all  the  progressive  forces 
in  operation  in  this  field,  should  estimate  its 
probable  population  at  10,000,000  in  1910. 
Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  railroad  locomotive 
will  furnish  the  *  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night '  which  is  to  guide  the 
great  exodus  of  the  poor  from  the  crowded  com- 
munities of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  into 
this  promised  land." 

COMMERCE    DIRECT    WITH    EUROPE. 

Mr.  Snyder's  article  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review  showed  in  detail  the  engineering  plans 
for  a  great  waterway  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Wheelock  says : 

*  *  It  is  among  the  possibilities  of  a  not  very 
distant  future  that  the  ships  which  carry  the 
wheat  and  cattle  of  the  Northwest  to  Liverpool 
will  load  at  Duluth  instead  of  at  New  York. 
But  events  are  not  waiting  on  this  remote 
achievement.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  country 
is  insignificant  by  contrast  with  the  stupendous 
proportions  of  its  inland  commerce,  which  forms 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  same  facilities 
of  cheap  and  speedy  transit  to  which  it  owes  its 
enormous  magnitude  tend  to  make  its  interior 
cities  the  chief  centers  of  its  distribution." 

THE    VAST    MARKETS    OF    ASIA. 

But  even  such  a  commercial  triumph  as  a 
waterway  from  the  wheat  fields  to  the  English 
markets  would  be  second  in  importance  to  the 
rapidly  growing  possibilities  of  a  trade  across  the 


Pacific  with  the  hungry  millions  of  China. 
<<  That  trade  is  destined  to  reach  proportions  not 
now  calculable.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern,  as  well  as  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company,  have  formed  close  al- 
liances with  transpacific  steamship  lines  for 
traffic  connections  with  Asiatic  ports,  and  are 
looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Railway  for  the  extension  of  their  passenger 
service  to  this  new  route  of  travel  around  the 
globe.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  San  Francisco  as  entrejtdts 
of  this  Asiatic  trade,  in  that  they  are  several 
hundred  miles  nearer  the  seaports  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Siberia.  But  Asiatic  enterprise  is 
running  ahead  of  American  in  the  development 
of  proper  trade  relations  between  the  two  conti- 
nents. Within  the  brief  period  since  Minnesota 
became  a  State  Japan  has  broken  her  ancient 
shell  of  semi- barbaric  isolation,  has  adopted  the 
instruments  and  methods  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  become  an  important  maritime  power. 

DIRECT   COMMERCE    WITH    CHINA    AND    JAPAN. 

' '  The  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company,  known 
as  the  Nipon  Yusen  Kaisha,  operates  a  fieet  of 
eighty -three  steamships,  besides  hundreds  of 
coasters  and  junks,  its  tonnage  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  company  in  the  world,  except  one.  Its 
lines  extend  to  all  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan, 
to  the  Russian  V^ladivostok,  to  Australia,  Hono- 
lulu, Calcutta,  and  Seattle.  With  this  great 
Oriental  steamship  company  the  Great  Northern 
has  entered  into  a  contract  for  its  freight  and  pas- 
senger service.  The  heavy  subsidies  it  receives 
and  the  small  wages  paid  to  Japanese  sailors 
enable  this  company  to  carry  cargoes  at  rates  so 
low  as  to  open  for  the  first  time  prospects  of  a 
large  exportation  of  cereals  and  other  products  of 
tlie  Pacific  slope  to  China  and  Japan.  Consider- 
able cargoes  of  flour  have  already  been  shipped 
to  these  countries  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 
and  a  recent  order  for  500,000  barrels  from  Hong 
Kong  indicates  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  trade. 
A  very  limited  consumption  of  wheat  per  capita 
by  the  immense  seaboard  population  of  the 
Asiatic  Orient  would  absorb  the  entire  surplus  of 
the  Pacific  States.  This  new  market,  once 
opened,  will  be  capable  of  immense  extension. 
China,  too,  since  the  drubbing  she  recently  re- 
ceived from  her  island  neighbor,  shows  new  evi- 
dences of  awakening  from  her  sleep  of  centuries  ; 
and  when  she  shall  join  hands  with  Japan  in  her 
forward  march  along  the  ways  of  modern  civili- 
zation no  section  of  the  United  States  will  profit 
more  from  the  opening  of  this  new  field  to 
American  trade  and  enterprise  than  the  New 
Northwest." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

<^/^UR  Interstate  Protective  Tariffs"  is  the 
^^  subject  of  an  article  in  the  January 
Arena  by  Mr.  James  J.  Wait,  who  makes  a  strong 
showing  of  facts  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
the  discriminations  made  by  the  great  railroads 
are  in  their  effect  equivalent  to  tariff  barriers  be- 
tween States  and  sections  of  the  Union.  He 
says  : 

*  *  It  is  probable  that  this  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about,  not  by  deliberate  intent  to 
accomplish  the  result  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  strife 
of  each  carrier  to  secure  business  and  protect 
itself  from  the  extraordinary  competition  to  which 
transportation  interests  are  subjected.  Until 
within  a  short  time  ago  merchants  who  were 
injured  satisfied  themselves  with  an  individual 
remedy  by  means  of  rebates  or  similar  conces- 
sions, overlooking  the  fact  that  competing  mar- 
kets were  probably  accorded  equal  facilities  ;  but 
now  that  freight  tariffs  are  something  more  than 
the  paper  they  are  printed  upon,  their  inequali- 
ties concerning  localities  are  becoming  more 
apparent  to  commercial  interests.  Since  the  in- 
terstate commerce  law  has  become  a  menace  to  the 
shipper,  and  no  protection  to  him  against  his 
neighbor  who  is  not  law-abiding,  a  more  general 
remedy  must  be  sought.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  maps  issued  by  the  passenger  agents, 
showing  that  each  has  the  '  short '  line,  but  only 
the  few  who  are  conversant  with  the  details 
realize  how  cities  have  been  moved  about  the 
map  and  geographical  distance  annihilated  by 
the  changes  in  freight  tariffs.  A  few  examples 
of  these  discriminations  will  make  the  foregoing 
clear. 

' '  The  freight  tariffs  applying  upon  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Southeastern  States  are  on  a  much  higher  rel- 
ative scale  than  those  applying  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  In  some  cases  much  shorter  distances 
have  actually  higher  rates. 

*  *  This  is  the  result  of  an  adjustment  reached 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  providing  for  a  division 
of  traffic  to  restrict  the  former  disastrous  com- 
petition among  the  railroads  in  the  territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  While  the  agreement  itself  may  not  so 
state,  there  is  fairly  good  evidence  that  the 
hidden  basis  was  an  understanding  that  the  lines 
running  coastwise  should  carry  manufactured 
articles  from  Eastern  territory,  and  that  Western 
lines  should  carry  provisions  and  grain  products. 
To  this  end  what  are  known  as  the  class  rates 
are  so  high  from  interior  points  that  they  are 
burdensome  and  sometimes  prohibitory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rates  on  provisions  and  grain 
products  are  made  to  encourage  movement  from 


the  West.     In  some  cases  they  appear  unusually 
low  when  compared  with  merchandise  rates. 

' '  The  rates  from  Atlantic  cities  to  Colorado 
and  Utah  are  lower  than  from  Detroit.  Period- 
ically they  are  less  than  from  the  Mississippi 
River. 

*  <  The  explanation  offered  is  that  the  low  rates 
are  forced  by  water  competition  through  the  Gulf 
ports.  The  distance  from  Galveston  to  Denver 
is  about  the  same  as  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Denver,  so  that  they  are  a  practical  gift  of 
2,500  miles  free  water  transportation,  marine  in- 
surance, and  rehandling.  These  rates  apply  not 
only  from  the  coast  cities,  but  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping to  tidewater  is  absorbed  from  points  as  far 
west  as  a  line  drawn  through  Oil  City,  Pa. ,  and 
sometimes  including  Pittsburg.  A  similar  condi- 
tion affects  Texas,  with  the  addition  that  it  has 
been  further  proposed  to  make  rates  from  the 
East  the  same  as  those  applying  from  Kansas 
City. 

*  *  The  rail  and  lake  rates  from  New  England  to 
Duluth  are  only  a  little  higher  than  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  What  are  known  as  Missouri  River  rates 
apply  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Far 
West. 

*  *  If  a  merchant  on  the  Missouri  River  freights 
his  manufactured  goods  from  the  East  via  the 
lakes,  and  makes  a  sale  to  a  customer  in  Butte, 
Mont. ,  the  property  must  pay  a  toll  nearly  equal 
to  the  cost  of  rail  transportation  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  more  than  if  the  business  had  been 
handled  by  his  Northern  competitors.  This  is 
not  balanced  in  corresponding  territory.  If  he 
makes  a  sale  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  freight  cost 
via  the  competing  route  is  the  same  as  his,  so 
that  to  a  point  straight  west  of  him  he  has  no 
protection,  while  he  may  be  barred  out  from 
competition  at  a  point  straight  west  of  Duluth. 
This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the 
roads  whose  termini  are  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  to  control  the  business  via  that  route. 
The  president  of  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  in  a  few  years  he  would  confine  the 
merchandise  business  of  the  interior  States  to  a 
line  drawn  through  Sioux  City.  One  of  these 
roads  has  its  own  steamboat  service  from  Lake 
Erie  ports,  and  sometimes  makes  the  same  rates 
on  heavy  goods  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley  as  are  in  effect  from  the 
Missouri  River.  If  this  continues  there  is  little 
question  but  that  the  prophecy  quoted  above  will 
be  accomplished. 

< '  Points  on  the  Missouri  River  from  Kansas 
City  to  Omaha,  inclusive,  are  grouped,  the  same 
rates  applying  in  and  out  on  through  business. 
The  average  distance  to  Omaha  on  the  north  and 
Kansas  City  on  the  south  from  St.  Louis  is  longer 
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than  the  distance  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul. 
The  average  distance  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Missouri  River  is  just  about  the  same  as  from  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Paul.  Milwaukee  rates  are  one- third 
higher  to  the  Missouri  River  than  from  St. 
Louis.  St.  Louis  rates  are  5  per  cent,  only 
higher  to  St.  Paul  than  from  Milwaukee,  which 
is  about  half  the  distance. 

*  *  This  situation  was  objected  to  as  follows  by 
the  head  of  the  freight  department  of  one  of 
the  roads  interested  : 

* '  '  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  adjustment 
is  unfair  and  unwarranted,  and  we  believe  that  the 
rates  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul- Minneapolis 
should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  rates  from 
Milwaukee  as  the  rates  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Missouri  River  bear  to  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Missouri  River.' 

''This  seems  a  perfectly  fair  proposition,  but 
it  was  defeated.  Carloads  of  heavy  goods  man- 
ufactured at  St.  Louis  pay  one -half  cent  more 
freight  to  St.  Paul  than  if  shipped  from  Milwau- 
kee. If  shipped  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Missouri 
River  they  are  charged  five  cents  per  hundred 
more  than  if  shipped  from  St.  Louis,  the  relative 
distance  and  conditions  being  practically  alike. 
A  fraction  of  a  cent  per  hundredweight  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  influence  tlie  sale  of  heavy 
merchandise." 

Mr.  Wait  advocates  the  placing  of  the  rates- 
regulating  (not  rate-making)  powc^r  in  the  hands 
of  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  the  power  of 
the  commission  must  be  great  enough  to  compel 
equal  justice  to  merchant  and  carrier  alike. 


THE  AMERICAN  CABLE  CAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

MR.  HIRAM  S.  MAXIM,  the  inventor,  is 
contributing  to  the  .h\i(/i?u'en'nr/  Miujazine 
a  series  of  articles  on  various  difference's  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  lie  has  bcn^n  especially  impressed 
by  what  he  terms  an  ignorant  prejudice  in  Eng- 
land against  American  products.  This  he  illus- 
trates with  an  amusing  bit  of  ])orsonal  expe- 
rience : 

''  A  short  time  ago  an  American  cable  line  was 
established  in  Brixton,  a  suburb  of  Ijondon. 
Upon  first  visiting  Brixton  I  failed  completely  to 
recognize  the  system,  as  each  car  was  provided 
with  a  small  and  extremely  ugly  locomotive. 
L'pon  closer  inspection,  however,  I  found  that  tlie 
locomotive  carried  simply  the  clamping  device. 
Upon  asking  the  *  driver, '  or  the  man  at  the 
clamp,  the  object  of  the  apparatus,  he  said: 

*  *  '  Oh,  this  is  the  locomotive.  This  draws  the 
car.^ 

**  *  Oh,'  I  said,  *  how  nice!    Please  explain  it.* 


"  *  Well,  underground  here  is  a  wire  rope; 
this  'ere  thing  goes  down  through  this  'ere  slot 
and  clamps  the  rope,  and  the  rope  pulls  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  locomotive  pulls  the  carriage, 
don't  you  see  ? ' 

<  <  '  What  is  the  object  of  the  locomotive  ? ' 
a  c  Why,  to  draw  the  car,  of  course.' 

*  *  <  But  why  not  put  the  clamp  on  the  car  and 
dispense  with  the  locomotive  altogether  ? ' 

'*  After  he  had  thought  the  matter  over  a  short 
time,  I  asked  again: 

*  *  *  What  is  the  use  of  the  locomotive  ?  ' 

<  *  His  reply  was  : 

*<  '  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know.' 

* '  Now,  if  this  system  had  been  introduced 
into  a  country  like  Germany,  France,  or  Spain 
the  natives  would  have  had  sufficient  respect  and 
confidence  in  American  engineers  and  systems  to 
have  put  it  up  in  the  exact  manner  that  it  was 
imported  ;  but  as  the  English  engineers  were 
used  to  a  locomotive  and  wished  to  make  some 
change  in  the  American  model,  they  added  the 
'locomotive,'  which  certainly  looks  very  awk- 
ward, and  is,  without  question,  superfluous." 


A  FIREMAN'S  SENSATIONS  IN  A  HEAD-ON 

COLLISION. 

THE  January  Mc  Clure's  contains  a  thrilling  and 
remarkably  well -written  account  of  some 
dramatic  incidents  of  railroad  life  from  the  pen  of 
the  railroad  man  author,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen, 
the  author  of  ''On  Many  Seas."  Mr.  Hamblen 
shares  with  Cy  Warman  the  honor  of  bringing 
the  locomotive  into  literature.  His  account, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  engine  caboose,  of 
his  experiences  in  a  head-on  collision  under 
particularly  disastrous  circumstances  is  given  in 
such  simple,  forcible  style  that  it  is  well  worth 
quoting  : 

"  About  six  months  after  I  filed  my  applica- 
tion," says  Mr.  Hamblen,  "there  was  a  mistake 
made  in  orders  that  came  very  near  winding  up 
my  railroad  career  for  good.  1  did  not  know  at 
the  time  exactly  what  the  trouble  was,  nor  can  I 
say  now  positively.  Simmons  and  the  engineer, 
who  were  both  discliarged,  asserted  that  they  were 
sacrificed  to  save  tlie  dispatcher,  who  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  tlie  president  of  the  road. 

' '  Whoever  was  to  blame,  the  result  was  disas- 
trous ;  for  we  met  the  train  which  we  expected 
to  pass  at  the  next  siding  in  a  deep  cut  under 
a  railroad  bridge.  Both  trains  were  wheeling 
down  under  the  bridge  at  a  forty -mile  gait,  so  as 
to  have  a  good  headway  on  to  take  them  out  the 
other  side.  As  the  view  of  both  engineers  was 
obstructed  by  the  stone  abutments  of  the  bridge, 
neither  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  had  a  clear 
track. 
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« '  They  met  exactly  under  the  bridge,  with  a 
shock  and  roar  that  seemed  to  shake  the  solid 
earth  ;  the  locomotives  reared  up  like  horses,  the 
cars  shoved  their  tenders  under  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  jack  them  up  and  raise  the  bridge  off 
its  abutments  ;  and  then  as  the  cars  climbed  on 
top  of  each  other  they  battered  it  from  its  posi- 
tion until  it  lay  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  own 
road,  like  an  open  draw,  resting  on  top  of  the 
wreck. 

*  *  Our  conductors  sent  flags  back  both  ways  to 
hold  all  trains  ;  but  before  the  men  could  get 
up  the  bank  to  flag  on  the  cross-country  road  a 
belated  gravel  train  came  hurrying  along  and 
plumped  in  on  top  of  us,  helping  to  fill  up  the 
cut  still  more.  Their  engine  set  fire  to  the 
wreck,  and  as  we  were  some  distance  from  a  tel- 
egraph oflBce,  all  three  trains  and  engines  were 
entirely  consumed  before  help  reached  us,  noth- 
ing remaining  but  a  tangled  and  twisted  mass 
of  boilers,  wheels,  rods,  and  pipes,  partly  cov- 
ered by  the  gravel  train's  load  of  sand. 

**  I  was  on  the  engine,  sitting  on  the  fireman*s 
seat,  looking  out  ahead.  As  it  was  daylight, 
there  was  not  even  the  glare  of  a  head- lamp  to 
give  us  the  fraction  of  a  second's  warning,  and 
our  own  engine  made  such  a  roaring  in  the  nar- 
row cut  that  we  could  hear  nothing  else.  The 
first  intimation  we  had  of  approaching  danger 
was  when  we  saw  the  front  end  of  the  other  loco- 
motive not  forty  feet  from  us.  Neither  of  the 
engineers  had  time  to  close  their  throttles — an 
act  that  is  done  instinctively  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger. 

'^  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  fright r^ned.  Even  the 
familiar  'jumping  of  the  heart  into  the  throat,' 
which  so  well  describes  the  sensation  usually  ex- 
perienced on  the  sudden  discovery  of  deadly  peril, 
was  absent  ;  for  though  I  certainly  saw  the  front 
end  of  that  engine  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw 
anything  in  my  life,  I  had  no  time  to  realize 
what  it  meant.  I  made  no  move  or  effort  of  any 
kind,  and  it  seemed  that  at  the  same  instant  that 
she  burst  upon  my  view  daylight  was  shut  out 
and  I  was  drenched  with  cold  water  ;  vet  before 
that  happened  they  had  come  together,  reared  up, 
as  1  have  said,  and  I  had  ])oen  thrown  to  the  front 
of  the  cab  ;  the  tender  had  come  ahead,  staving 
the  cab  to  pieces,  thereby  dropping  me  out  on  the 
ground,  and  by  knocking  a  hole  in  itself  against 
the  back  driving-wheel  had  deluged  me  with  its 
contents. 

* '  The  flood  of  cold  water  caused  me,  bewil- 
dered as  1  was,  to  try  and  get  away  from  it.  I 
knew  I  was  under  the  wreck,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes I  could  hear  the  cars  piling  up  and  grinding 
overhead. 

<<  I  knew  what  that  was,  too,  and  feared  they 


would  smash  the  wreck  down  on  top  of  me  and 
so  squeeze  my  life  out.  But  the  engine  acted 
as  a  fender  ;  for,  being  jammed  among  the  wreck- 
age, she  could  not  be  pushed  over  ;  and  as  she 
stood  on  her  rear  wheels,  she  could  not  be  mashed 
down. 

<  *  It  was  perfectly  dark  where  I  was,  and,  as 
I  knew  it  was  still  daylight  outside,  this  proved 
to  me  how  completely  I  was  buried  under  the 
wreck,  and  was  far  from  reassuring.  How 
could  I  ever  hope  to  make  my  way  from  under 
those  tons  of  cars  and  engines  ?  The  only 
wonder  was  that  1  had  escaped  being  killed  in- 
stantly, and  for  a  few  minutes  I  felt  but  little 
gratitude  at  having  been  spared,  only  to  be 
slowly  tortured  to  death. 

< '  When  I  attempted  to  move  I  found  that  as 
far  as  sensation  was  concerned  my  right  leg 
ended  at  the  knee  ;  so  I  felt  down  to  see  if  it  was 
cut  off,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  necessary  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  blood  in  that  case  or  I 
would  soon  die  from  that  cause  alone.  To  my 
great  joy  I  found  that  my  leg  and  foot  were 
still  with  me,  though  how  badly  hurt  1  was 
unable  to  tell  ;  for,  being  drenched  with  water, 
the  blood  might,  for  all  I  knew,  be  flowing  from 
many  severe  wounds. 

< '  At  this  moment  there  was  another  crash  and 
grinding  and  splintering  overhead,  caused  by  the 
wrecking  of  the  gravel  train,  but  which  I  attrib- 
uted to  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  boilers.  In 
this  second  wreck  two  men  were  killed  outright, 
and  the  engineer  died  of  his  injuries  the  next 
day ;  yet  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  owe  my 
escape,  for  it  disturbed  the  position  of  the  cars  so 
that  1  perceived  a  ray  of  daylight,  away,  as  it 
seemed,  half  a  mile  ahead  of  me.  I  exerted 
myself  to  the  utmost  to  reach  it,  and  how  far  off 
it  was  !  I  had  to  work  my  way  back  under  the 
wrecked  tender  and  several  cars.  I  found  the 
space  under  the  tender  piled  so  full  of  coal  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pass,  yet  that  was  my  only 
way  out  ;  so  I  began  digging  with  my  hands, 
feverishly,  madly,  in  the  desire  to  get  away  while 
I  still  had  my  senses  and  strength — and  oh,  how 
I  wished  then  1  had  never  gone  railroading  1 

* '  After  digging,  as  it  seemed,  for  hours,  until 
my  hands  were  raw  and  bleeding  and  I  had 
blocked  my  retreat  by  the  coal  I  had  thrown  be- 
hind me,  I  found  myself  confronted  by  the  axle 
of  the  rear  truck,  which  stood  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  positively  forbid  all  hope  of  my  ever  get- 
ting out  that  way.  " 

PENNED  UNDER  A  BURNING  WRECK. 

*  *  The  wreck  was  on  fire,  and  though  I  might 
have  resigned  myself  to  lie  still  and  die,  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  being  roasted  alive ; 
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so  again  made  desperate  by  great  fear,  I  dug  my 
bleeding  hands  into  the  coal,  and  commenced  to 
burrow  like  a  woodchuck  in  the  direction  where 
I  could  see  that  the  truck  was  elevated  highest 
above  the  rail,  and  to  my  great  joy  I  soon  found 
that  the  coal  pile  extended  but  a  short  distance 
in  that  direction. 

*  *  It  wasn't  long  before  I  had  crawled  under 
the  truck,  which  had  been  raised  from  the 
ground  by  the  comer  of  a  car,  and  was  making 
fairly  good  progress  among  the  tangle  of  wheels, 
axles,  and  brake -gear,  in  the  direction  of  the  ray 
of  light  which  had  first  attracted  my  attention.  I 
found  it  came  down  by  a  very  small,  crooked, 
and  much -obstructed  passage  through  the  dihris 
of  broken  cars  above  my  head — a  passage  en- 
tirely too  small  for  me  to  get  through,  and  which 
I  could  never  hope  to  enlarge  myself.  The 
smoke  was  now  suffocating,  and  it  was  only  at 
longer  and  longer  intervals  that  I  could  catch  my 
breath.  I  had  not  as  yet  felt  the  heat  of  the  fire  ; 
but  when  I  looked  up  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing above  me  I  could  see  the  flying  clouds  of 
smoke,  sparks,  and  small  firebrands,  which  told 
me  that  the  wind  was  blowing  in  my  direction, 
which  induced  me  to  make  the  most  frantic 
efforts  to  escape.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
lift  the  ponderous  locomotive  as  to  move  the 
tightly  wedged  wreckage  that  imprisoned  me  ; 
and  as  I  glanced  at  the  little  patch  of  blue  sky, 
now  nearly  blotted  out  in  black  smoke,  an 
agonizing  sense  of  my  desperate  situation  filled 
my  mind. 

*<  I  opened  my  pocket-knife — it  wasn't  very 
sharp,  but  still  it  might  serve  me  at  a  pinch  ;  how 
much  better  to  open  an  artery  and  quietly  pass 
away  than  to  be  suffocated  by  smoke  or  roasted 
by  fire  !  I  sat  thinking  these  desperate  thoughts, 
and  waiting,  1  presume,  until  my  position  should 
become  absolutely  unbearable,  when  I  saw  a  man 
step  across  my  little  glimpse  of  light.  Having, 
fortunately,  just  refreshed  myself  by  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  I  let  a  desperate  yell  out  of  me,  and 
saw  him  stop  and  look  all  around,  as  though  say- 
ing to  himself,  *  What  was  that  ? '  '  Here  I  here  1  * 
I  shouted  ;  '  right  down  in  this  hole  under  your 
feet !  ' 

''  Finally,  after  frantic  work  with  the  axe,  dan- 
gerous to  the  penned- up  victim  below,  an  aper- 
ture was  opened.  I  wasn't  out  yet,  though,  for 
overhead  there  was  a  solid  sheet  of  flame,  roaring 
in  the  wind  like  a  furnace,  and  completely  cov- 
ering my  exit.  Although  still  drenched  with 
water,  I  could  feel  my  hair  curling  with  the  in- 
tense heat. 

» *  There  was  one  course  and  one  only  open  to 
me  ;  so  taking  as  long  a  breath  as  I  could,  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  made  a  dive  for  liberty.     I 


scrambled  upward  and  outward,  now  burning 
my  hands  by  contact  with  hot  iron,  and  again 
tearing  them  on  the  jagged  ends  of  broken 
wood,  my  head  fairly  bursting  with  the  heat 
and  suppressed  respiration.  Suddenly  I  stepped 
forward  upon  nothing  ;  having  no  hold  with  my 
hands,  I  fell,  struck  on  my  side,  rebounded,  and! 
fell  again,  down,  down — 1  could  have  sworn  for 
miles — and  then  unconsciousness  came  over  me. 
*  *  It  seems  that  when  I  got  out  of  the  hole  I 
rushed  blindly  off  the  end  of  a  blazing  car,  piled 
high  in  the  wreck,  and  in  falling  I  struck  on 
various  projections  of  the  wreckage,  tearing  off 
nearly  all  my  clothing,  which  was  a  providence, 
as  I  was  all  ablaze,  and  finally  brought  up  with  a 
dull  thud,  as  the  reporters  say,  on  solid  ground,, 
shaking  and  bruising  myself  dreadfully,  but 
almost  miraculously  breaking  no  bones,  though 
I  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet." 


THE  IMPOV^SISHMENT  OF  SPAIN. 

THE  wretched  condition  of  Spain  at  home, 
resulting  from  her  rule -or- ruin  policy  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  is  depicted  by  Mr.  John 
Foreman  in  the  National  Review  (London). 

After  reviewing  the  acknowledged  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  whip  the  Cubans  into  submission, 
and  briefly  discussing  the  measures  of  home  rule 
at  last  granted  by  the  home  government,  but  not 
accepted  by  the  insurgents,  this  writer  proceeds 
to  expose  the  fiscal  weakness  of  the  Madrid  gov- 
ernment in  a  most  remorseless  manner.  He  de- 
clares that  Spain's  financial  condition  was  never 
more  deplorable  than  at  present,  and  that  the  out- 
look is  most  discouraging. 

<*The  latest  published  oflBcial  customs  report 
shows,  for  the  n'^e  months  ended  September  30, 
1897,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  declared 
value,  pesetas  78,600,000  at  exchange  33.70, 
£2,332,344. 

'♦The  Bank  of  Spain's  note  circulation  wa» 
never  so  high,  and  being  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  gold  reserve,  it  is  not  likely  that  exchange 
will  improve.  One- third  of  the  thirty- million- 
dollar  Philippine  loan  was  put  up  to  public  sub- 
scription in  Manila,  and  according  to  El  Correo 
of  November  3,  only  two  millions  (of  the  ten) 
were  paid  in  cash,  one  million  was  not  subscribed 
at  all,  and  seven  millions  were  covered  by  a  sim- 
ple exchange  of  other  government  securities  tor 
the  loan  bonds.  The  loan  being  guaranteed  to 
the  government,  this  will  probably  entail  a  fur- 
ther issue  of  paper  to  the  still  further  detriment 
of  exchange  and  import  trade.  More  than  seven 
months  ago  the  naval  estimates  were  voted,  but 
at  the  cabinet  council  of  November  3  it  waB 
declared  that  the  money  destined  to  that  purpose- 
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was  exhausted.  When  General  Blanco  arrived 
in  Havana  a  month  ago  the  pay  due  to  the  troops 
in  Cuba  was  nine  months  in  arrears. 

*  *  The  finance  minister  of  the  last  cabinet,  Na- 
varro Reverter,  was  so  pressed  for  money  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  selling  the  government  forest 
lands,  but,  fortunately,  influences  were  success- 
fully brought  to  bear  against  the  realization  of 
such  a  disastrous  project.  Then  he  seized  certain 
domains  and  revenues  at  Lluch,  in  Majorca  Island, 
which  were  claimed  by  the  Church.  This  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Jacinto  Cervera,  a  very  irate  old  man,  who 
poured  forth  his  angry  soul  in  a  circular  and  ful- 
minated excommunication  against  the  offending 
minister.  The  bishop  died  a  month  afterward. 
The  matter  stirred  up  all  Spain  at  the  time,  and 
was  at  length  referred  to  the  Pope,  who  restored 
the  minister  to  the  fold  of  the  faithful.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
financial  chaos  the  same  minister  should  have  had 
the  caprice  to  start  purchasing  gold  bullion  for 
the  coinage  of  twenty -dollar  gold-pieces  I 

<  *  The  late  cabinet  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
keep  clear  of  the  foreign  money  markets  in  their 
loan- raising.  But  past  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  the  present  finance  minister  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  draw  more  cash  from  the  country. 
The  Bank  of  Spain  has  already  advanced  far  be- 
yond its  metal  reserve,  and  if  required  to  redeem 
its  paper  currency  bankruptcy  would  follow.  The 
last  national  loan  was  only  raised  under  pressure, 
which  I  explained  in  a  previous  article.  A  large 
foreign  loan  is  therefore  in  contemplation,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  guarantee  will  be 
offered.  It  will  have  to  be  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest or  at  a  big  discount  to  equalize  the  existing 
4 -per- cent,  exterior  loan. " 

HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  system  of  recruiting  for  the  Cuban  p.nd 
Philippine  wars  has  been  the  source  of  much  dis- 
tress among  the  poor. 

* '  Cases  are  cited  of  one  son  after  another  being 
drafted  off  to  the  wars,  leaving  widowed  mothers 
absolutely  resourceless.  Some  have  gone  mad  ; 
others  have  hoped  to  find  relief  in  suicide.  Nearly 
every  fortnight  brings  to  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  or 
Corunna  the  sickening  spectacle  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  poor  fellows  returned  from  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  maimed  in  combat  or  oroken 
down  with  disease.  Until  about  two  months  ago 
little  heed  was  paid  to  their  personal  comfort  on 
arrival.  They  were  disembarked  and  transported 
to  hospitals  or  barracks  just  as  they  came.  So 
many  expired  between  ship  and  shore  that  chari- 
table persons  united  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
clothing,  and  now  they  are  well  cared  for  by  the 


Red  Cross  Society  and  other  analogous  beneficent 
institutions.'' 

INCREASE    OF    BEGGARY    AND    STRIKES. 

<*  Spain  is  notoriously  a  country  of  beggars, 
but  these  last  two  years  I  have  observed  quite  a 
non- professional  class  of  mendicants  seeking  pub- 
lic alms.      Home  trade  and  private  incomes  are  so 
crippled  by  taxation  that  economy  is  forced  upon 
the  moneyed  classes,  who  can  no  longer  support 
so  many  hangers-on.      An  empty  treasury,    due 
to  the  wars,    has  brought  paralyzation  in  public 
works.      Scores  of  municipalities  are  virtually  in- 
solvent.    The  spirit   of   enterprise,    never    very 
pronounced    in    Spain,    is  damped  by  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  may  happen  next,  for  civil  war 
is  the  prospect  after  the  pacification  of  the  colonies 
and  the  return  of  the  troops.      Even  with  a  bounti- 
ful harvest,  Spain  always  requires  large  stocks  of 
foreign  wheat.      With  the  recent  abnormally  high 
prices   of   this  staple   abroad,  and  import   dutj 
raised  (from  3^  pesetas)  to  10^  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms,  the  average  price  of  flour  has  neces- 
sarily risen.     But  the  municipality  of    Madrid 
controls  the  selling  price  of  bread,   and  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  bakers,  who  declared  they 
could  no  longer  sell  bread  at  the  old  price.     To 
do  so  they  would  have  to  lower  the  journeymen 'a 
wages.     For  a  couple  of  months  the  men  went 
out  on  strike.     They  demanded  the  ludicrously- 
small  pay  of  thirteen    pence  (seven    reals)  per 
day  and  food  I     The  government  took  up   the 
matter  for  the  public  weal,    and    deputed    350 
soldiers,    assisted  by  forty  volunteer  bakers,  to 
work   at   eighty   bakeries  which   the  strike   af- 
fected.    Eventually   the  men  yielded,    and   the 
strike  ended  November  2.     Small  shopkeepers, 
find  business  so  slack  that  they  try  to  make  up 
for  it  by  keeping  open  up  to  unreasonable  hours 
to  draw  custom.     Madrid  is  menaced  now  by  an 
agitation  among  the  grocers'  shopmen  in  favor 
of  early  closing.     They  object  to  working  from  S 
A.M.  till  11   P.M.   on  week  days  and   till   4   p.m. 
on  Sundays,   and  ask  to  close  at  9  p.m.  on  week 
days  and  at  2  p.m.    on   Sundays.     The     news- 
paper   El    Pais  warmly  advocates  their  cause. 
If   their  demands  are  refused  they  threaten  to 
take  '  more  energetic  proceedings,'  which  means  to 
strike,  with  temporary  misery  to  themselves,  for, 
like   the   bakers,    they    have   no   trade    union. 
Wages   around  the  mining   districts   of    Biscay 
province  are  now  so  low  compared  with  the  high 
cost  of  living — tlie  staple  food  being  bread,  partly 
made  with  imported  wheat,   and   dried    codfish 
(bacalao),  imported  entirely — that  a  miner  with  & 
wife    and    family   to   support   hardly   lives — he 
merely  exists.     Increased  taxation  on  the  mine- 
owners  and  freight  rated  on  the  gold  basis  render 
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it  impracticable  to  pay  higher  wages,  hence  there 
have  been  several  strikes  requiring  military  aid 
to  quell  them.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  why 
we  now  see  the  towns  crowded  with  able-bodied 
men  appealing  to  public  charity." 


LESSONS  OF  THE  ENGINEERING  STRIKE. 

THE  great  strike  in  the  English  engineering 
industries  has  enabled  the  employers  to  call 
attention  to  the  prejudice  in  the  trade  unions 
against  the  use  of  machines.  Unless  this  preju- 
dice can  be  rooted  out  the  employers  feel  them- 
selves at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  American  manufacturers.  In  previous  num- 
bers we  have  quoted  from  articles  in  the  Un- 
gineering  Magazine  which  illustrate  this  point. 
In  the  same  periodical  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim  dis- 
cusses ^ '  The  Effects  of  Trades  Unionism  Upon 
Skilled  Mechanics."  Mr.  Maxim  declares  that 
English  trade  unions  at  the  present  moment,  by 
their  prejudice  against  the  efficient  use  of  the 
best  machinery,  are  the  greatest  danger  to  British 
industrial  supremacy.     He  says  : 

*<  The  man  is  considered  the  most  skillful  who 
is  able  to  do  the  best  work  in  the  shortest  time. 
In  a  large  shop  like  that  of  Pratt  &  Whitney, 
where,  say,  a  thousand  hands  are  employed,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred of  these  hands  are  expecting  to  rise  to  the 
top,  each  by  his  own  efforts.  It  is  this  struggle 
to  excel  in  work  and  rapidity  of  production  that 
produces  the  incomparable  mechanics  of  New 
England.  If  we  consider  rapidity  as  well  as  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship,  I  think  any  one  must 
admit  that  the  trade  unions  have  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  development  of  skilled 
mechanics.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  value  of  a  mechanic  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lives  depends  altogether  upon  the  skill  which 
enables  him  to  do  work  quickly." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  who  writes  in  Gassier^ s 
Magazine  on  the  ♦ '  Machine  Question  and  Eight 
Hours,"  makes  the  same  bitter  complaint  of  the 
interference  of  the  union.     He  says  : 

<'The  A.  S.  E.  seek  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
whenever  an  A.  S.  E.  man  is  put  to  a  machine, 
even  temporarily,  or  under  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, that  machine  shall  for  all  time  coming 
be  regarded  as  an  A.  S.  E.  machine,  to  pay  the 
rate  which  the  A.  S.  E.  say  should  be  paid  for  it, 
whether  the  operator  be  an  adept  or  not." 

In  order  to  enforce  .  these  demands,  they  em- 
ployed tyrants  of  the  worst  sort,  who  are  called 
<*shop  stewards  :  " 

<  <  These  shop  stewards  are  men  appointed  by 
the  district  committees  of  the  A.  S.  E.  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  in  every  shop,  and  in  every  de- 


partment  of  every  shop.  They  are  themselves 
paid  workmen,  but  also  the  paid  spies  of  the 
society." 

MACHINE- CRIPPLING    BY    UNIONISTS. 

Mr.  Taylor  quotes  Colonel  Dyer  as  a  witness 
in  support  of  his  assertion  that  the  unionists  de- 
liberately limit  the  output  of  the  machines  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  This  is  what  Colonel 
Dyer  said  : 

<  <  We  have  a  very  large  boring -machine  at 
Elswick  ;  this  boring- machine  is  80  feet  long. 
We  do  very  rough  work  on  it — i.  e. ,  we  take  the 
center  out  of  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  trepanning 
tool.  We  took  the  center  out  of  a  shaft  the 
other  day  70  feet  long.  The  whole  center  was 
trepanned  out.  We  selected  a  man  for  working 
the  machine  ;  a  man  came  round,  a  very  intelli- 
gent-looking man,  and  that  was  all  we  had  to 
judge  by — we  cannot  ask  him  what  society  he 
belongs  to.  We  asked  him  if  he  could  work 
this  machine  He  said  of  course  he  could.  We 
put  him  on  the  machine,  and  he  worked  it 
about  six  or  seven  months.  We  could  never  get 
more  than  Jour  or  five  inches  an  hour  out  of  the 
machine.  We  pressed  him,  and  begged  him  to 
do  better  ;  we  were  very  busy  at  the  time,  but 
we  could  never  get  above  four.  At  last  we 
could  go  on  no  longer ;  we  knew  that  the  ma- 
chine should  do  more,  and  we  said  the  machine 
was  not  giving  satisfaction,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. W  e  then  selected  a  boy,  a  very  intel- 
ligent-looking young  fellow,  but  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  machines.  We  said,  will 
you  learn  this  macliine  ?  He  said  he  was  most 
anxious  to  do  so.  He  buckled  to,  and  the  lad 
in  three  weeks  had  increased  the  j^roduction  of  the 
machine  up  to  six  inches  an  hour,  and  the  other  day 
I  got  a  note  that  the  machine  was  doing  eleven  inches 
an  hour.^^ 

THE    RESULT. 

The  result  is  that  Colonel  Dyer  tells  his  Eng- 
lish readers  frankl}  in  his  paper  that  they  are 
being  beaten  very  badly  by  their  American  com- 
petitors : 

**  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  this  moment 
the  Carnegie  Company,  of  Pittsburg  are  deliver- 
ing rails  in  Calcutta  at  a  loss  price  than  similar 
rails  can  be  bought  in  England,  and  if  the  energy 
and  capacity  of  these  gentlemen  have  been 
accurately  gauged,  they  will  not  stop  at  rails.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
date  the  greater  part  of  the  rails  used  in 
America  were  supplied  from  England.  The  trade 
has  now  been  reversed,  and  American  rails  and 
pig  iron  are  being  delivered  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  only  recently  the  Americans  have  ob- 
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tained  large  orders  for  engines,  electrical  machin- 
ery, and  tram  cars  for  London,  water  mains  for 
the  corporation  of  Glasgow,  while  American 
machine  tools  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
engineering  establishment  in  the  kingdom." 

IS  THE  MACHINE  THE  ENEMY  OF  LABOR  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  ridicules  the  idea  that  labor-saving 
machines  are  detrimental  to  the  employment  of 
labor.      He  says  : 

*'The  more  labor-saving  machinery  is  em- 
ployed in  engine  shops,  the  more  increased  is  the 
avenue  of  employment  for  skilled  operatives,  be- 
cause the  cheapening  of  production  increases  the 
demand  for  the  joint  product ;  and  the  moie 
labor-saving  machinery  is  wanted,  the  more  en 
gineers  are  needed  to  construct  it." 

Compared  with  this  question  of  tne  man's 
strike  against  the  machine,  and  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  cripple  his  inanimate  competitor,  the 
arguments  concerning  the  exact  length  of  the 
working  day  used  by  the  employers  are  com- 
paratively unimportant. 

THE    EIGHT-HOUR    DAY. 

Colonel  Dyer  expresses  a  very  strong  opinion 
against  the  eight-hour  day.     He  says  : 

"It  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
employers  shall  give  to  their  workmen  six  weeks' 
holiday  every  year  and  pay  them  full  wages  for 
work  not  performed  ;  that  all  their  machinery 
and  stock  in  trade  shall  remain  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive during  these  six  weeks  ;  that  their  rates 
and  taxes  and  other  outgoings  are  to  be  con- 
tinued as  thougli  their  workshops  were  at  work — 
and  we  are  asked  gravelv  to  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  competing  with 
our  foreign  rivals.  Wages  paid  to  engineers  at 
Hamburg  are  24s.  for  a  week  of  59^  hours.  For 
similar  work  in  London  the  wages  are  38s.  for  a 
week  of  54  lioiirs,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  re- 
duce them  to  48  hours.  It  requires  no  argument 
to  prove  that,  assuming  the  men  in  Hamburg  and 
the  men  in  London  are  working  similar  machines, 
the  production  in  London  cannot  possibly  com- 
pete in  price  with  the  production  of  similar  ma- 
chines at  Hamburg.  If  the  working  week  is 
reduced  to  48  hours  this  demand  would  add  from 
15  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction m  England  ;  but,  important  as  this  ad- 
vance is,  it  is  a  minor  consideration,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  the  serious  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  work  which  would  ensue." 

TRADE    UNIONS    AND    MACHINES. 

But  while  New  England  encourages  this  very 
competition  which  enables  each  man  to  do  his 
best,  the  English  trade  unions,  in  Mr.  Maxim's 


opinion,  are  little  better  than  the  Luddites,  who 
burned  the  mills  where  machinery  was  employed. 
He  says  : 

<  *  It  appears  to  me  that  trade  unions  oppose, 
and  always  have  opposed,  the  use  of  machinery 
which  enables  work  to  be  turned  out  quickly  and 
cheaply,  and  I  believe  there  has  never  been  a 
machine,  apparatus,  or  system  introduced  into 
England  which  has  helped  to  give  her  the  posi- 
tion which  she  now  occupies  as  a  great  manufac- 
turing nation  which  has  not  been  opposed  tooth 
and  nail  by  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  who 
make  up   the   rank   and   file  of    English   trade 


unions. 


n 


A  CASE    IN    POINT. 


Mr.  Maxim  gives  the  following  instance  of  this 
spirit . 

'  <  At  the  present  time  the  trade  unions  seek 
to  specialize  work  and  to  put  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  learning  more  than  one  thing.  I  re- 
member employing  a  very  skillful  Swiss  mechanic. 
He  was  not  only  an  exceedingly  good  fitter,  but 
one  of  the  best  men  on  a  planing- machine  I  had 
ever  seen.  On  one  occasion,  while  working  as  a 
leading  hand  in  the  fitting  shop,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  certain  work  on  a  planing- 
machine.  As  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  do  the 
work,  he  did  it  himself,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
warned  by  the  trade  union  that  this  would  not  be 
allowed.  He  replied  that  he  was  a  master  of  his 
profession,  that  he  prided  himself  on  being  able 
to  work  every  sort  of  machine  relating  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  if  the  trade  union  would  not 
allow  him  to  work  at  his  own  profession  in  his 
own  way,  or  wished  to  curtail  or  interfere  with 
his  working  the  tools  that  he  had  learned  to  work 
as  an  apprentice,  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
union — which  he  did." 


< '  MAKING    WORK. 


n 


But  this  is  only  one  among  many  illustrations 
which  are  forthcoming  as  to  the  restrictive  policy 
of  the  unionists.  Mr.  Maxim  tells  a  curious  story 
of  the  way  in  which  the  unionists  endeavor  to 
make  work.  Unionists  have,  for  instance,  in- 
sisted upon  making  dies  for  forgings  which  left 
a  large  margin  to  be  removed  by  the  milling- 
machines.  Then,  again,  they  increased  work  by 
milling  the  forgings  roughly,  so  as  to  make  work 
for  the  fitters  with  the  files.  Of  one  part  of  the 
Maxim  gun,  he  says  : 

**  When  this  part  was  very  roughly  milled  and 
left  a  great  deal  too  large  by  the  union  men  it 
required  more  than  a  day  for  the  fitter  to  file  it 
into  shape.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
milling  is  so  accurate  that  the  fitter  is  able  to  do 
fifteen  pieces  in  one  day,  or  twenty  times  as  much 
as  he  did  formerly." 


^ 
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ANOTHER    STORY    WITH    A    MORAL. 

Now  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  and  on 
the  continent  is  to  produce  machines  which  prac- 
tically run  themselves,  involving,  no  doubt,  for  a 
time,  the  displacement  of  labor. 

*  *  On  one  occasion,  finding  one  of  our  leading 
hands,  a  strong  union  man,  in  Paris,  I  took  him 
into  a  French  shop  to  show  him  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  was  turned  out.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  machines  were  running  with 
double  the  speed  and  that  they  were  taking  at 
least  double  the  cut  that  they  did  at  our  place, 
while  one  girl  was  working  six  machines,  and 
instead  of  getting  from  eighteen  to  twenty -four 
cents  an  hour,  these  girls  got  only  about  ten 
cents  an  hour.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
made  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  speech  at 
a  trade- union  meeting  held  at  Cray  ford.  He 
pointed  out  that  whereas  the  Crayford  Works 
at  that  time  were  employing  more  tlian  three 
hundred  hands,  if  the  men  should  do  as  much 
work  as  these  French  women  did  only  about 
sixty  would  be  employed.  He  said  he  had  fig- 
ured it  carefully  out,  and  he  ask^d  what  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  would  become  of  the  other  two 
hundred  and  forty  hands.  '  Shall  we  allow  them 
to  starve  ? '  said  he." 

Mr.  Maxim's  practical  conclusion  is  that  Eng- 
lish skilled  workmen  will  discover  that  they  had 
much  better  leave  unionism  to  unskilled  labor 
and  go  in  for  each  doing  his  best  work  and  get- 
ting the  most  he  can  for  it. 

The  Real  Issue  of  the  Strike. 

In  Cassier^s  Magazine  Colonel  Dyer  deals  with 
the  same  subject,  and  treats  it  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  His  article,  entitled  *'The  Eii- 
gineering  Dispute,"  covers  wider  ground  than 
Mr.  Maxim's,  but  part  of  it  touches  the  same 
question — ^the  objection  of  trade  unions  to  labor- 
saving  machinery.  Th^'s,  he  maintains,  is  the 
real  question  that  lies  behind  the  strike  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  in  support  of  this  he  quotes 
<  <  the  letter  which  Mr.  Barnes,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  S.  E.,  addressed  to  the  People's 
Journal,  Dundee,  of  August  7,  1897,  in  which 
he  says  with  charming  candor,  referring  to  the 
machine  question  :  *  We  have  so  far  outgeneraled 
Colonel  Dyer  as  to  have  averted  the  fight  upon  an 
unpopular  issue,  and  to  have  shunted  it  on  to  a 
question  upon  which  we  ought  to  get,  and  I  be- 
lieve will  get,  the  support  of  our  fellow- work- 
men. 


which  this  prejudice  operates  to  the  detriment  of 
the  eflBciency  of  the  machine.  Colonel  Dyer 
maintains  that  the  demand  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers — to  which  he  always  refers 
as  the  A.  S.  E. — was  in  plain  terms  that  the  whole 
of  the  machines  in  the  workshops  should  either 
be  placed  in  charge  of  members  of  that  union,  or 
that  the  men  employed  upon  them  should  receive 
the  same  rate  of  wages,  irrespective  of  skill.  On 
the  heels  of  this  demand  came  another,  which 
Colonel  Dyer  considers  to  be  even  worse  : 

*  *  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
employers  should  permit  the  Council  of  the  A.  S. 
E.  to  settle  the  wages  that  should  be  paid  for  op- 
erating every  machine  in  every  workshop,  and 
that  this  rate  should  be  paid,  irrespective  of  the 
class  of  work  the  machine  was  doing,  or  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  was  operated.  Hundreds 
of  instances  might  be  quoted  where  the  most  un- 
reasonable, despotic,  and  tyrannical  demands 
were  made,  and  as  a  rule  granted  by  the  employ- 
ers, who  were  besieged  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  A.  S.  E." 

ALL    A    QUESTION    OF    OVERTIME. 

He  maintains,  also,  what  is  strenuously  denied 
by  the  men,  that  the  whole  question  really  turns 
upon  the  question  when  the  payment  for  over- 
time will  begin.  The  -;ery  men  who  are  loudest 
in  thei :  demands  for  the  shortened  day  are  the 
most  clamorous  for  the  privilege  of  working  over- 
time when  the  shortened  eight-hour  day  has 
been  conceded  : 

'*  In  plain  English,  the  demand  is  that  the  em- 
ployers shall  begin  to  pay  for  overtime  one  hour 
earlier  each  day  than  hitherto,  for  it  is  well 
known  to  all  employers  that  men  will  not  remain 
in  workshops  where  overtime  is  not  worked,  and 
that  they  seek  those  shops  in  which  overtime  is 
more  general.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  realized 
by  employers  that  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  diflB- 
culties  with  their  foremen  to  restrain  them  from 
employing  their  friends  on  continued  overtime." 


)  n 


l^E   DEMANDS   OF   THE   A.  S.  E. 

The  unpopular  issue,  of  course,  is  the  strike 
against  machines.  Colonel  Dyer  chiefly  devotes 
himself y  however,   to  pointing  out  the  way  in 


THE  MEANING  OF  "  THE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT."^ 

IT  is  the  aim  of  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  in  a 
thoughtful  article  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology ^  to  explain  and  illustrate 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  *  *  the  social  move- 
ment" of  our  time.  This  modern  movement  of 
society,  in  his  view,  comprehends  something  more 
than  the  impulse  among  men  to  better  themselves, 
for  men  have  always  had  that  impulse  ;  but  now, 
in  Professor  Small's  opinion,  there  is  a  new  note 
in  their  purpose,  a  new  force  and  a  changed  out- 
look. By  the  new  note  in  men's  purpose  ia 
meant  this  :  men  used  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
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tried  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble in  it.  To-day  they  propose  to  change  the 
situation.  Besides  trying  to  better  themselves  in 
the  condition  to  which  they  were  born,  they  now 
trv  to  better  the  condition  itself. 

*  *  They  are  not  content  with  trying  to  get  bet- 
ter wages.  They  want  to  overthrow  the  wage 
system.  They  do  not  stop  with  plans  to  provide  for 
a  rainy  day.  They  want  to  abolish  the  rainy  day. 
They  are  not  content  with  conjugal  fidelity.  They 
want  to  reconstruct  the  family.  They  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  improvements  in  the  working  of  gov- 
emments.  They  want  to  eliminate  governments. 
They  look  with  contempt  upon  adjustment  of  re- 
lations between  social  classes.  They  want  to 
obliterate  social  classes.  The  emphasis  to-day  is 
on  change  of  conditions  rather  than  upon  adjust- 
ment to  conditions.  Consequently  too  much  of 
the  labor  problem  is  simply  the  problem  of  avoid- 
ing labor.  Instead  of  feeling  a  pride  and  obli- 
gation in  service,  men  and  women  through  all 
the  grades  are  debauched  by  the  vision  of  escape 
from  service,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
exchange  of  work  for  a  state  that  seems  to  re- 
quire less  work.  Not  how  to  do  well  the  work 
of  our  present  condition,  but  how  to  get  into  a 
condition  which  seems  to  promise  release  from 
work,  is  the  question  which  teases  the  least  re- 
spectable and  sometimes  the  more  respectable  of 
those  who  make  the  social  movement.  In  the 
older  countries  Americans  are  constantly  sur- 
prised by  evidences  of  pride  in  being  the  latest  of 
several  generations  in  the  line  of  fathers  and  sons 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  same  lowly  occupa- 
tion and  stiil  find  satisfaction  in  conducting  it 
well.  With  us  the  rule  is  discontent  unless  the 
occupation  of  the  children  promotes  them  to  con- 
ditions supposed  to  be  more  dignified  than  those 
of  their  parents." 

The  new  force  or  volume  of  the  social  move- 
ment is  shown  in  the  liigher  degree  of  what  is 
called  *  *  social  consciousness. "  * '  The  people  who 
used  to  be  called  the  rabble  are  now  making  their 
own  appraisal  of  their  social  value. "  Moreover, 
this  increasing  volume  of  social  force  has  new 
leverages  in  the  form  of  popular  education,  im- 
proved means  of  communication,  greater  power 
of  organization.  These  have  made  the  social 
movement  much  more  than  a  class  movement. 

*  *  It  includes  among  its  active  promoters  people 
of  all  social  strata,  except  perhaps  the  enormously 
rich,  and  even  these  do  not  always  oppose  the 
tendencies  that  I  am  describing.  The  social 
movement  is  popular  in  the  most  inclusive  sense — 
i.e.,  it  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  people.  Property 
is  universally  conservative,  but  in  our  day  great 
property- holders  who,  on  the  whole,  sympathize 
with  the  main  tendencies  of  the  social  movement 


are  by  no  means  rare.  The  social  movement  is 
thus  not  the  inertia  of  the  many  slightly  disturbed 
by  the  few — it  is  the  momentum  of  the  many 
hardly  restrained  by  all  the  arts  that  the  few  can 
contrive." 

MODERN    ENDS    AND    AIMS. 

Professor  Small  defines  the  modern  outlook  of 
the  social  movement  as  follows  : 

*  <  The  supreme  purpose  of  life  has  sometimes 
been  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come.  People  are  to- 
day fleeing  from  the  wrath  that  has  come,  and 
they  are  frankly  prospecting  for  happiness.  We 
may  argue  with  this  state  of  things  as  we  please  ; 
the  fact  remains.  The  social  movement  is  a  de- 
liberate undertaking  to  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
life  than  it  has  ever  yielded.  It  is  impelled  by  the 
bold  and  stubborn  presumption  that  men  are  fools 
not  to  be  happy  and  comfortable  in  this  world. 
There  is  not  very  much  reckoning  with  the  con- 
ditions of  another  world  in  the  present  social 
movement.  The  idea  is  that  there  is  a  way  to  be 
physically  and  morally  happy  now  if  we  can  find 
it,  and  then  the  hereafter  will  take  care  of  itself. 
This  way  of  looking  at  things  is  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  religion.  It  is  opposed  to  all  concep- 
tions of  religion  which  make  it  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  to  dead  men  than  to  living  ones. 

* '  It  may  be  charged  that  if  I  have  correctly 
described  the  social  movement  it  is  selfish  and 
sordid  and  materialistic.  That  would  be  true  in 
particular  cases.  It  would  not  be  true  in  general. 
I  would  rather  say  that  the  social  movement  is  an 
effort  for  concrete,  specific,  definable  goods,  with- 
out much  attention  to  the  relation  which  these 
may  bear  to  remoter  abstract  goods.  The  social 
movement  is  a  demand  for  shorter  working  hours  j 
for  more  sanitary  working  space  ;  for  better  tene- 
ments ;  for  higher  wages  ;  for  less  breadwinning 
by  women  and  children  ;  for  shifting  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  so  that  the  load  will  bear  more 
equally  on  all  backs  ;  for  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  in  ways  that  will  give  all  classes  a  right- 
ful share  of  benefits  ;  for  the  use  of  governmental 
machinery  so  that  it  will  help  most  those  who  can 
do  least  for  themselves,  and  not  artificially  in- 
crease the  advantage  of  those  who  can  do  most 
for  themselves.  The  social  movement  is  in  spirit 
a  very  sincere  attempt  of  people  who  are  sure  they 
want  certain  things  to  secure  those  things.  People 
are  reaching  for  goods  that  they  understand,  or 
think  they  do,  without  bothering  their  heads 
much  about  goods  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand." 

Certain  distinguishing  features  of  the  social  un- 
rest of  to-day  are  reserved  by  Professor  Small 
for  treatment  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article.  He 
remarks  that  things  supposed  to  have  been  as- 
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sured  to  all  Americans  a  hundred  years  ago  now 
seem  to  many  to  be  in  jeopardy.  Among  the 
'*  inalienable  rights  "  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  * '  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  It  was  deemed  <<  self -evident "  that 
all  men  are  endowed  with  these  rights. 

^  *  The  case  is  distinctly  different  now.  Not 
that  the  theory  has  changed,  but  conditions  have 
changed  so  that  thousands  of  men  distinctly  be- 
lieve and  other  thousands  vaguely  suspect  that 
the  latest  gains  in  civilization  have  clouded  the 
title  of  the  average  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  free 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  social  movement  of 
to-day  is  in  great  part  a  desperate  struggle  to  save 
what  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  industrial  rev- 
olution. The  toiling  millions  can  buy  with  their 
wages  more  comforts  than  they  ever  could  before. 
The  laboring  class,  as  a  class,  is  more  necessary 
to  civilization  than  ever.  The  individual  la- 
boring man  to-day,  however,  is  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  he  may  any  day  lose  his  j  ^b.  He 
feels  that  he  has  less  certainty  of  keeping  himself 
and  family  from  starvation  or  pauperism  than  the 
average  American  slave  had  of  livmg  in  comfort 
through  old  age.  The  freeman's  freedom  to-day 
is  evidently  a  struggle  with  severer  and  more  re- 
lentless contingencies  than  slaves,  as  a  class,  have 
encountered  in  civilized  countries  in  modern 
times. 

<'Men  are  accordingly  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  wide,  wide  world  is  a  very  crowded  place, 
and  that  its  accommodations  are  not  as  free 
as  they  used  to  be.  Somehow  a  great  deal 
of  the  space  has  been  spoken  for  in  advance  by 
people  who  hold  it  in  reserve  for  themselves  and 
their  friends.  We  find  ourselves  very  seriously 
playing  the  old  game  of  '  goals. '  There  are 
fewer  goals  than  there  are  players.  Each  change 
of  places  gives  somebody  a  chance  to  improve  his 
condition,  but  at  somebody's  peril  of  losing  his 
position.  Opportunities  are  to-day  so  controlled 
that  men  feel  themselves  more  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  others  than  at  any  time  since  serfdom 
disappeared.  It  is  no  comfort  to  the  side-tracked 
man  to  read  in  tables  of  statistics  the  story  of 
material  and  moral  gains  by  all  classes.  These 
tables  make  no  exhibit  of  the  sense  of  insecurity 
among  individuals  within  the  classes.  If  that 
schedule  could  be  filled  out  it  would  show  a  bal- 
ance of  unhappiness  so  great  that  it  possibly 
makes  our  present  civilization  bankrupt.  Ma- 
chinery and  capital  and  commercial  combinations 
put  multitudes  in  a  condition  of  dependence  on 
vast  operations  upon  which  they  can  exert  but 
feeble  influence.  The  many  are  getting  into  a 
state  of  panic  as  tiiey  contemplate  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  dependent  condition.  They  feel  that 
they  have  somehow  been  tricked  out  of  their 


share  of  guarantees  for  <  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.'  They  suspect  that  they  are 
really  being  deceived  by  smooth  words.  They 
think  they  detect  the  beginnings  of  a  slavery  for 
the  many  in  which  the  masters  are  released  from 
the  moral  responsibility  which  mitigated  the  lot  of 
former  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  have  subtler 
means  of  making  their  mastery  oppressive. 

**  I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  grounds 
of  this  belief  nor  to  pass  upon  its  correctness.  I 
state  the  fact  that  men  by  millions  take  virtually 
this  view  of  present  social  conditions,  and  the 
social  movement  is  to  be  understood  accordingly. 
It  is  really,  in  one  part  of  its  strategy,  an  aban- 
donment of  the  old  lines  in  which  men  a  century 
ago  fought  for  'liberty,  equality,  fraternity.'  That 
fanciful  frontier  is  much  too  far  advanced.  The 
men  of  to-day  are  fighting  not  primarily  for  these 
ideal  conquests.  They  are  fighting  for  security: 
security  of  standing  ground  ;  security  of  oppor- 
tunity; security  of  personal  recognition  among 
the  shareholders  in  the  inheritances  of  the  ages  ; 
security  of  a  man's  chance  to  be  a  man  ;  security 
that  the  mighty  impersonal  power  of  capital  and 
organization  shall  not  be  allowed  to  march  masses 
of  men  roughshod  over  individual  men  in  pur- 
suit of  schemes  vast  in  aim  but  needlessly  terrific 
in  means." 


SOCIAUSTS  AND  ANARCHISTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

THE  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  pub- 
lishes in  the  January  number  of  that  peri- 
odical the  opinions  of  several  representative 
socialists  and  anarchists  on  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education. 

Mr.  Charles  IT.  Matchett,  the  candidate  of  the 
Socialistic  Labor  party  for  the  Presidency  in 
1896,  says  that  while  socialists  believe  in  *<  higher 
education,"  and  that  every  man  and  woman 
should  get  all  the  education  possible,  through 
either  public  or  private  provision,  they  consider 
it  more  important  at  present  that  the  Government 
should  provide  an  abundance  of  elementary 
schools.  Compulsory  education  laws  are  now 
practically  inoperative  ;  under  the  cooperative 
commonwealth,  Mr.  Matchett  thinks  that  such 
laws  would  be  unnecessary. 

''  Then  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  leisure 
for  all  menibers  of  the  family.  Men  would  be 
freed  from  the  continuous  grind  of  work  to 
which  they  are  now  subjected,  which  not  only 
occupies  the  bulk  of  their  time,  but  so  wears  upon 
them  phvsicallv  that  thev  lose  all  stimulus  for  in- 
tellectual  effort.  Und(;r  the  new  social  system, 
with  less  work  there  would  be  less  worry,  less 
wear  and  tear.  The  mind  of  the  workingman, 
instead  of  being  fagged  out  as  it  is  now,  would 
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be  responsive  to  all  educational  influences. 
Under  such  an  enlightened  spirit  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  compel  children  to  learn :  they 
would  do  so  willingly. 

Mr.  Lucien  Sanial,  who  was  the  Socialistij 
Lal)or  party's  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Greater 
New  York,  is  rather  more  specific  in  his  defini- 
tion of  the  socialistic  ideal  in  education  : 

' '  While,  first  of  all,  we  should  provide  for 
primary  education,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  every  child  the  highest  educa- 
tion which  its  natural  intellectual  aptitudes  per- 
mit him  to  receive.  Therefore,  dealing  with  the 
practical  question,  I  would  first  provide  for  com- 
pulsory primary  and  grammar  school  education, 
and  then  give  the  children  that  had  shown  supe- 
rior ability  a  free  education  in  the  higher  grades 
of  science.  One  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  com- 
pulsory education  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  of  children  growing  out  of  the  present 
economic  condition.  I  would  have  the  munic- 
ipalities provide  free  meals  for  poor  children,  as 
is  done  in  Germany;  free  clothing,  if  necessary  ; 
and  even  free  lodgings  if  the  condition  of  the 
parents  were  such  as  to  make  that  advisable." 

THE    VIEWS    OF    ANARCHISTS. 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  the  editor  of  Liberty, 
says  : 

*  *  The  anarchists  do  not  believe  that  education 
should  be  furnished  to  children  by  the  State. 
We  have  no  objection  to  philanthropic  efforts  in 
that  direction — people  voluntarily  combining  to- 
gether for  such  a  purpose — but  we  do  object  to 
public  schools  supported  by  compulsory  taxa- 
tion. 

*  *  So  far  as  education  is  connected  with  what  is 
commonly  called  the  '  general  intelligence  '  of  the 
public,  the  anarchistic  idea  is  that  the  most  intel- 
ligent public  is  the  public  which  is  educated  to 
know  how  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do.  The 
people  may  always  be  trusted  to  find  out  the 
means  to  provide  for  the  instruction  they  desire. 
To  be  worth  anything,  education  must  come  as 
the  supply  responsive  to  demand.  Private  enter- 
prise always  furnishes  anything  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  provided  the  demand  is  a  practi- 
cable one. 

*'  The  anarchist  believes  that  education  does 
little  or  nothing  in  the  direction  of  forming  the 
morals  of  the  people.  It  puts  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  those  wlio  are  criminally  inclined,  and 
instruments  for  good  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
inclinations  are  good.  Whoever  is  educated  has 
power,  and  that  power  may  be  used  for  evil  or 
for  good. 

**  As  to  what  education  a  child  should  have,  the 
answer  is,  the  education  that  it  wants.     Any  one 


who  feels  the  need  of  higher  education  has  the 
opportunity  to  strive  after  it  and  find  the  means 
of  getting  it.  Educational  enterprise  should  be, 
like  any  other,  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  offers 
what  is  wanted  to  those  who  want  it  at  a  compet- 
itive price  ;  those  who  want  a  little  education 
will  buy  a  little,  those  who  want  much  wxJi  buy 
much." 

THE    ''let-alone"    POLICY. 

Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly  makes  elementary  edu- 
cation an  exception  to  the  anarchists'  rule  of 
laissez-faire : 

'<  While  it  is  true  that,  briefly  stated,  the 
anarchistic  creed  may  be  stated  as  '  hands  off  ; 
no  interference, '  this  principle  cannot  be  enforced 
in  the  bringing  up  of  little  children,  because  a 
little  child  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  its 
mother.  But  1  suppose  that  every  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of  young 
children  will  agree  that  the  less  we  interfere  with 
them  the  better  it  will  be.  Certainlv,  under  the 
wiser  modern  methods  of  child-training  we  seek 
to  develop,  as  much  as  possible,  tlie  sympathies 
of  the  child's  own  nature  ;  that  is  tlie  idea  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  of  modern  primary -school  edu- 
cation. The  child  is  taught,  by  natural  methods, 
to  see  and  do  the  right  thing.  In  a  well-ordered 
family  it  is  the  same  ;  the  child  learns  to  do 
right  more  by  the  force  of  example  than  by  lis- 
tening to  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  In  the 
same  way  it  learns  to  speak  correctly,  not  from 
continually  referring  to  a  grammar,  but  from 
hearing  its  parents  and  their  friends  use  proper 
language." 

These  writers  generally  agree  in  commending 
manual  training  and  scientific  studies  as  parts  of 
the  school  curriculum. 


THE  FRANCISCANS  OF  OUR  DAY. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  on  the  Salvation  Army 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT  contributes  to  the 
Contemjyorary  Review  an  article  upon  ^'The 
Farm  and  the  City  "  which  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing and  enthusiastic  tributes  to  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  that  has  recently  appeared. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  thus  states  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  write  the  article: 

"  For  manifest  reasons — especially  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  any  popular  movement — it  has 
been  my  pleasure  for  many  years  to  watch  the 
society,  or  order,  called  the  Salvation  Army.  It 
has  recently  become  a  necessary  part  of  my  work 
to  study  all  their  documents  and  to  investigate 
personally  the  practical  results  of  their  great  en- 
deavor. It  will  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that 
such  an  investigation — for  which  I  claim  no  orig- 
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inality — should  be  at  least  usefu  in  clearing  up 
doubtful  points  in  one's  own  mind.  It  will  be 
also  conceded  that  the  man  who  conceived,  cre- 
ated, and  organized  this  vast  society  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  man  ;  remarkable  if  the 
charges  brought  against  him  are  true — they  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  remarkable 
in  that  case  for  an  unblushing  audacity,  for  a 
brazen  front  worthy  of  Titus  Gates,  for  an  audacity 
in  h3rpocrisy  beyond  parallel ;  remarkable,  if  the 
charges  are  false,  for  his  tenacity,  his  persever- 
ance, his  silence  under  attack  ;  still  more  remark- 
able, if  it  should  prove  that  his  efforts  are  inspired 
by  a  genuine  desire  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to  re- 
lieve the  unhappy  ;  most  remarkable,  if  it  should 
prove  that  the  machinery  invented  by  him  is  the 
most  practical  and  the  most  promising,  and  al- 
ready  the  most  fruitful  of  results,  that  has  ever 
been  imagined  or  designed. 

*  *  I  think  that  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  bear  witness 
to  things  seen  and  examined  and  proved.  I 
think  that  when  one  has  become  firmly  impressed 
with  the  present  importance,  the  stable  character, 
and  the  vast  possibilities  of  such  a  scheme  as  is 
now  at  work  in  our  midst  it  becomes  his  bounden 
duty  to  testify  as  to  what  he  believes,  and  to  show 
cause  for  his  belief." 

THE    SALVATIONISTS    AND    THE    FRANCISCANS. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  examined  the  working 
of  the  social  scheme  in  all  its  bearings,  and  he  is 
immensely  impressed  with  what  is  being  done. 
He  declares  that  the  Salvationists  are  the  modern 
Franciscans.     He  says : 

*<  Theirs  is  a  mission  to  go  down,  down,  down 
among  the  depths  where  there  is  ever  a  lower 
depth  still ;  theirs  is  the  task  to  raise  the  worst 
and  the  most  hopeless.  At  present,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  they  are  moved  one  and  all  by  the 
most  sincere  pity,  the  most  real  and  pure  passion 
of  pity,  for  the  outcasts  of  the  world.  They  are 
ruled  by  an  organization  which  seeks  to  produce 
its  results  by  personal  service,  self-denial,  enthu- 
siasm, and  sympathy.  They  are  controlled  and 
regulated  by  a  system  and  an  order  which  I  can- 
not find  in  any  other  institution  in  the  world. 
To  me  it  has  been  for  many  years  an  ever- 
increasing  delight  to  watch  this  society  growing, 
developing,  inventing,  and  creating,  in  every 
direction  of  humanitarian  effort.  But  they  must 
remain  poor.  They  must  always  remain  poor. 
That  is  essential." 

THE    SUCCESS   OF   THE    SOCIAL    SCHEME. 

He  is  particularly  pleased  with  the  farm  col- 
ony, nor  is  he  in  the  least  daunted  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  the  farm  colony  entails  a  net  an- 
nual loss  of  $20,000.     That  is,  in  fact,  five  times 


recouped  by  the  gain  to  the  society  of  the  men 
whom  it  reclaims  and  redeems.  In  sheer  money, 
he  reckons  the  farm  colony  at  Hadleigh  saves 
society  |110,000  a  year,  and  he  says  : 

<  *  For  that  alone,  without  counting  the  refor- 
mation of  so  many  wastrels,  I  maintain  that  fur- 
ther and  wider  recognition  on  our  part  is  due  to 
the  man  and  to  his  scheme.  The  farm  was  an 
experiment ;  it  is  now  an  achievement.  And  as 
soon  as  one  such  farm  can  be  shown  to  succeed 
there  may  be  dozens." 

THE    SHELTERS    AND    THE    PRISON    BRIGADE. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  leaving  the  farm,  goes  into 
detail  over  all  the  various  departments  of  the 
social  scheme.      He  says  : 

*  *  I  have  gone  through  most  of  the  work  at- 
tempted and  achieved  by  the  army.  There 
remain  the  shelters.  These  have  been  much 
abused,  and  are  continually  attacked.  The  great 
reason  for  attacks  seems  to  me  jealousy  of  the 
great  organization  that  is  spreading  over  the 
whole  country,  dwarfing  and  swallowing  up  the 
efforts  of  the  various  churches  to  reach  the  very 
poor." 

General  Booth  could  not  wish  for  a  more  thor- 
oughgoing certificate  of  all  the  virtues  than  that 
which  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  given  him.  Inci- 
dentally, Sir  Walter  comments  upon  the  fact  that 
although  a  departmental  committee  recommended 
that  the  army  should  be  allowed  opportunities  to 
visit  prisons,  *  *  yet  in  all  the  countries  except  our 
own  where  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  received 
the  officers  are  allowed  to  visit  the  prisons,  and 
to  hold  meetings  within  the  prisons,  and  even  to 
enroll  prisoners  as  members  of  their  society — so- 
called  soldiers  of  the  army." 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND. 

If,  then,  the  army  is  doing  so  much  good,  if 
it  is  doing  all  this  excellent  work  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant  describes  with  so  much  appreciative 
enthusiasm,  why  is  it  that  it  is  not  as  universally 
recognized  as  it  deserves  to  be  ?  Sir  Walter 
Besant' s  reply  is  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  is  prej- 
udiced against  any  one  who  adopts  new  meth- 
ods, and  who  does  not  conform  to  its  standard  : 
and.  further,  it  dislikes  the  Salvationists  just  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  secular  clergy  hated  the 
Friars.  The  Salvationists,  like  the  Franciscans, 
*  *  pay  no  heed  to  the  parish,  they  ignore  the  vicar  ; 
and  the  greatest  work  ever  attempted  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  rescue  of  criminals,  the  refor- 
mation, elevation,  and  civilization  of  the  outcast 
class,  has  been  organized  and  is  going  on,  is  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds,   is   covering  the 
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whole  world,  without  the  help  or  the  advice  or 
the  leadership  of  bishop,  priest,  or  minister.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  social  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Church  as  a  body  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  and 
dislike.  Will  the  Church  ever  be  able  to  take 
over  the  Salvation  Army  ?  Never.  It  is  not 
possible.  The  only  way,  the  best  way,  is  for  the 
Church  to  recognize  far  more  freely  than  has  hith- 
erto been  the  case  the  importance  and  the  reality 
of  the  social  work  undertaken  by  the  most  re- 
markable man  that  the  history  of  social  endeavor 
has  yet  presented  to  the  world." 


THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  yellow- fever  epidemic 
in  the  South,  the  North  American  Review 
for  December  has  three  articles  by  physicians  on 
various  aspects  of  the  proposition  for  P^ederal  as 
opposed  to  State  control  of  quarantine  and  other 
health  regulations. 

Dr.  John  H.  Girdner  gives  an  account  of  the 
efforts  recently  made  in  Congress  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  health  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. This  bill  was  defeated  because  of  opposi- 
tion, chiefly  from  the  South,  on  the  ground  of  its 
interference  with  State  rights.  Commenting  on 
this  opposition,  Dr.  Girdner  says: 

' '  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  argument 
amounts  to  this:  A  State's  rights  are  more  precious 
than  the  lives  of  its  people,  and  though  all  should 
die,  yet  must  not  the  assistance  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  be  accepted  by  the  afflicted 
one,  because  their  power  can  be  exerted  only 
through  the  common  central  government. 

*  •  Members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  opposition  to  national  health 
legislation  was  greatest,  boasted  that  sanitary 
conditions  m  the  Southern  cities  had  been  so 
much  improved,  and  the  local  and  State  boards  of 
health  had  become  so  efficient,  that  all  fear  of 
yellow  fever  becoming  epidemic  again  was  with- 
out cause,  although  the  leading  sanitarians  and 
scientists  of  the  country  held  a  contrary  opinion." 

INDIVIDUAL    Si'ATES    UNEQUAL    TO    THE    TASK. 

**Ithas  taken  less  than  four  years  to  prove 
that  this  boasted  sense  of  security  was  false.  The 
recent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  long  and  obsti- 
nately defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  local  and 
State  health  authorities  to  stamp  it  out.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  these  afflicted  States  that  they  failed 
and  were  obliged  to  ask  aid  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Similar  failure  is  liable  to  be 
tbe  experience  of  any  State  when  attacked  by  an 


epidemic  disease,  because  no  State  can  have  at 
hand  proper  resources  in  money  and  organization 
to  repel  promptly  and  effectively  an  extensive  in- 
vasion of  disease  germs,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
expected  single-handed  to  repel  an  invasion  of  its 
territory  by  a  foreign  army. 

' '  It  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  that  one  State 
should  have  to  bear  alone  the  brunt  of  suppress- 
ing an  epidemic  which  appears  within  its  borders. 
By  reason  of  climate  and  geographical  location 
some  States  are  more  liable  than  others  to  epi- 
demic outbreaks,  and  the  burden  of  protecting 
all  other  States  in  the  Union  should  not  fall  on 
the  State  attacked.  Disease  germs  have  no  re- 
spect for  State  lines,  and  no  effective  warfare  will 
ever  be  made  on  them  until  the  resources  of  the 
whole  country  are  united  in  a  thoroughly  equipped 
national  health  department,  which  will  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  promptly  stamp  out  infection 
wherever  it  may  appear,  regardless  of  political 
divisions  of  the  country. 

.  * '  Scarcely  any  two  States  in  the  Union  have 
the  same  health  laws,  and  many  of  them  have 
none  at  all,  or  they  are  so  inefficient,  both  in  con- 
struction and  enforcement,  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  of  the  causation  and  prevention  of 
disease.  This  present  condition  of  chaos  in  the 
health  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
destroys  all  hope  of  stamping  out  or  materially 
lessening  the  microorganisms  which  produce 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  diseases  which  attack 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  annually. 
The  efforts  of  any  one  State  to  destroy  within  its 
borders  disease-producing  germs  will  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  failure  of  all  the  other  States  to  act  in 
concert." 

It  is  as  if  forty -five  persons  were  set  to  work 
to  sweep  a  large  floor,  and  each  one,  acting  on 
his  own  account,  should  decide  to  sweep  only  in 
a  little  circle  around  his  standing-place.  ''The 
dust  from  each  sweeper  would  simply  be  tossed 
into  the  circles  of  the  others  and  back  again,  and 
so  on  forever,  without  the  floor  becoming  cleaner. 
Now,  let  some  directing  force  insist  that  all  sweep 
in  one  direction,  each  aiding  the  other,  and  the 
work  is  soon  completed." 

THE    WAR    AGAINST    DISEASE    GERMS. 

Dr.  Girdner  insists  that  quarantine,  or  the 
keeping  out  of  disease  germs,  should  be  only  one, 
and  that  not  always  the  most  important,  feature 
of  a  proper  national  health  organization.  '<  Our 
point  IS  that  Congress  should  look  away  from  the 
coast  line  to  the  interior,  and  not  only  legislate  to 
keep  out  disease,  but  establish  an  efficient  national 
health  organization  which  would  also  result  in  a 
practical  application  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
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prevention  of  those  diseases  which  always  exist 
among  us.  Cholera,  yellow  fever,  t3rphu8  fever, 
and  bubonic  plague  are  practically  the  only  dis- 
eases which  quarantine  stations  pretend  to  keep 
out,  and  these  diseases  taken  together  have  not 
caused  an  average  of  one  thousand  deaths  per 
year  for  the  past  twenty  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  diseases  alone — viz.,  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria — destroy  157,072 
lives  annually.  And  be  it  remembered  that  we 
are  as  familiar  with  the  cause  and  means  of  pre- 
venting these  three  scourges  of  our  people  as  we 
are  with  those  of  the  diseases  against  which  we 
quarantine.  If  it  is  contended  that  the  low  death- 
rate  from  those  communicable  diseases  against 
which  the  nation  keeps  up  a  quarantine  is  directly 
and  solely  due  to  the  quarantine,  we  will  admit 
the  contention,  and  that  fact  at  once  becomes  the 
strongest  argument  why  the  national  Government 
should  also  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  on 
those  other  disease  germs  which  already  exist 
within  our  borders. 

*  *  When  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  such  as 
has  been  in  the  Southern  States  this  autumn, 
appears,  the  public  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of 
semi-panic;  business  and  transportation  are  inter- 
fered with,  and  that  disgrace  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  shotgun  quarantine,  is 
established.  The  same  people  who  are  so  afraid 
of  an  occasional  epidemic  of  communicable  disease 
are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  three  or 
four  other  diseases,  just  as  communicable  and 
just  as  eradicable,  are  always  in  their  midst, 
causing  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  deaths  per 
year.  And,  worst  of  all,  their  representatives 
in  C'ongress  have  hitherto  opposed  every  effort 
to  secure  legislation  which  would  make  all  the  re- 
sources of  all  the  people  available  for  the  imme- 
diate suppression  of  these  periodic  epidemics 
which  they  so  much  fear,  and,  what  is  of  greatest 
importance,  for  keeping  up  a  steady  and  efficient 
warfare  on  all  the  microscopic  enemies  of  the 
human  race  within  our  borders  until,  like  the 
buffalo,  they  shall  become  extinct." 

The  Training  of  Physicians. 

Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  health  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  calls  attention  to  the  present 
lack  of  medical  men  specially  equipped  for  service 
as  health  officers : 

*  *  The  majority  of  graduates  of  medical  colleges 
leave  these  institutions  without  having  seen  a 
single  case  of  any  quarantinable  disease  ;  they 
know  practically  nothing  of  disinfection  or  dis- 
infectants, or  the  care  of  infected  ships  or  houses. 
Therefore,  when  they  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  these  conditions  they  are  frequently 
powerless  to  act.     This  is  only  too  soon  recog- 


nized by  the  public,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in 
a  health  officer  of  this  kind  is  naturally  followed 
by  such  excesses  as  shotgun  quarantines,  etc. 
That  the  necessity  for  this  education  i&  appreci- 
ated by  the  profession  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  special  course  in  the  study  of  infectious 
disease  and  sanitation  will  probably  soon  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  different  medical 
colleges." 

Local  Quarantine  In  the  South. 

Dr.  CM.  Drake,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  who  has  had  good  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  operation  of  the  local  quarantine  regu- 
lations of  the  Southern  States  during  yellow -fever 
epidemics,  cites  the  recent  experience  of  the  Gulf 
States  as  a  telling  argument  for  the  Federal  con- 
trol of  quarantine : 

*  *  Illustrations  of  confusion  and  conflict  of  sani- 
tary and  quarantine  regulations  during  the  recent 
epidemic  were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  ter- 
ritory involved.  Unreasonable  quarantine  re- 
strictions were  imposed.  One  State  quarantined 
against  another  State,  and  one  town  against  an- 
other town.  One  or  two  small  villages  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  quarantined  even  against 
the  world.  Travel  was  interfered  with  or  wholly 
suspended  ;  commerce  was  paralyzed  throughout 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and 
greatly  hampered  in  all  contiguous  States  ;  while 
the  movement  of  railway  trains  in  these  States 
was  either  entirely  forbidden  or  limited.  The 
United  States  mails  were  stopped  and  more  than 
once  destroyed  by  local  authorities.  The  require- 
ments of  State  and  local  boards  of  health  for  dis- 
infection were  in  many  instances  as  absurd  as 
they  were  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  the 
absence  of  uniformity  in  regijations  imposed  un- 
just hardships  u])on  the  traveling  public  and  the 
railways  interested.  The  loss  to  the  country  must 
be  estimated  by  millions  of  dollars.  The  South 
was  on  the  very  threshold  of  prosperity  ;  crops 
were  abundant  in  yield,  manufactories  were  open- 
ing up,  and  new  life  and  hope  were  ready  to  enter. 
In  the  presence  of  this  hap])y  condition  a  single 
case  of  yellow  fever  was  introduced,  and  the  dis- 
ease  was  allowed  to  spread,  producing  a  panic 
among  the  people,  destroying  commerce  and 
traffic,  and  affecting  injuriously  every  enterprise 
in  the  section.  State  and  municipal  authorities 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  disease 
or  to  stamp  it  out,  because  they  lacked  experi- 
ence and  the  machinery  for  effective  quarantine 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  and 
regulations." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  people  in  the 
regions  affected  by  the  recent  epidemic  are  be- 
ginning to  favor  national  quarantine. 
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SOME  WOMEN  NOVELISTS  OF  THE  DAT. 

IN  the  Christmas  double  aumber  of  tho  Woman 
at  Home  Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley  gives  an  account, 
with  portraits  and  autographs,  of  twenty-three 
women  novelists,  most  of  whom  are  natives  of 
the  British  Isles  or  of  British  colonies. 

The   following   table   condenses  much  of   the 
information  which  Mrs.  Tooley  collected  : 


first  stroke.     They  had  tha  usual  difficulties  with 

publishers.  Sarah  Grand  had  to  publish  "Ideala" 
herself,  and  sell  it  as  best  she  could.  Blackwood 
declined  ' '  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night "  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  sad  ever  to  be  popular; 
but  it  jumped  o£E  v^ith  a  great  success  at  once, 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  favorite  ever  since. 
Miss  Braddon  published  ' '  Lady  Audley's  Secret " 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  twenty- 
three  women  novelists,  fifteen  are  married  and 
flight  are  spinsters.  Of  the  fifteen  who  are  mar- 
ried, at  least  three — of  whom  two  were  married 
It  the  age  of  sixteen  and  one  at  nineteen — are 
either  separated  or  divorced  from  their  husbands, 
»hile  three  are  widows.  Another  interesting 
item  is  the  extent  to  which  the  women  novelists 
of  to-day  have  been  subjected  to  other  than  in- 
iiUar  influences.  Mrs.  Clifford,  Olive  Schreiner, 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  were  all  born  in  the 
colonies.  John  Oliver  Hobbes  was  bjm  in  the 
United  States,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth  in  Holland. 
Ouida  is  half  French.  Mrs.  Steel  was  trained  in 
India,  where  Florence  Marryat  also  spent  some  of 
her  early  years.  Marie  Corelli,  Miss  Betham 
Eklwards.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  were  all  more  or 
less  subjected  to  Frencli  influences,  while  Bea- 
trice Harraden  has  spent  some  years  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Harrison,  Charles  Kingsley's  daugh- 
ter, has  also  been  subject  more  or  less  to  Indian 
influences,  and  Sarah  Grand  spent  her  married 
life  in  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Far  East. 
It  will  be  seen  that  not  more  than  eight  out  of  the 
twenty-three  escaped  the  influence  of  American, 
coloniaJ,  or  continental  life.  Of  the  modern  nov- 
elists, Mrs.  Meade  and  Sarah  Grand  were  born  in 
Iceland,  and  Mrs.  Steel  is  a  Scotchwoman.  Of 
their  bookB,  several  achieved  great  success  at  the 


when  she  was  twenty-four,  while  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  was  only  twenty-two  when  she  wrote 
"Some  Epiotions  and  a  Moral."  Olive  Schreiner 
must  hardly  have  been  more  than  twenty  when 
she  wrote  "The  Story  of  an  African  Farm." 
Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward,  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant, 
and  Beatrice  Harraden  all  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  university  education.  Mrs.  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett was  too  poor  to  enjoy  such  a  privilege, 
as,  when  a  child,  she  could  find  no  paficr  on 
which  to  write  her  stories  excepting  old  butcher 
books. 


EHGUSH  NEWSPAPER  WOMEN. 

T  N  an  article  which  Janet  E.  Hogarth  contrib- 
1.  utes  to  the  Forlnightly  Review  on  the  "  Mon- 
strous Regiment  of  Women"  which  is  endeavor- 
ing in  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  fashion  to  storm 
the  professions,  being  driven  thereto  chiefly  by 
a  distaste  for  teaching  and  a  loathing  for  the 
conditions  of  domestic  service,  she  describes  the 
doleful  case  of  the  woman  journalist.  College 
girls,  she  says,  have  a  hankering  after  journ^- 
ism,  of  which  she  endeavors  to  cure  them  by 
writing  as  follows  ; 

"Ask  half  the  girls  now  at  the  universities 
who  have  their  own  living  to  earn  how  they  pro- 
pose to  earn  it,  and  they  will  answer,  '  In  any 
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way  except  by  teaching/  Press  the  question 
home,  and  you  will  find  that  the  altruists  incline 
to  the  public  service  and  the  individualists  to  a 
profession,  about  which  they  are  in  such  blissful 
ignorance  that  they  use  journalism  and  literature 
as  interchangeable  terms. 

< '  If  they  only  knew  a  little  more  of  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  average  woman  journal- 
ist, of  the  desperate  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  most  hum- 
drum and  distasteful  tasks,  of  the  trials  of  the  in- 
terviewer, and  the  endless  subterfuges  of  the  so- 
ciety reporter  !  But  they  have  heard  of  the  lady 
who  swayed  South  African  politics,  or  they  see 
occasional  contributions  to  the  daily  papers  head- 
ed by  well-known  names.  Never  for  one  moment 
do  thoy  suspect  what  should  be  proclaimed  far 
and  wide  and-  made  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  the  really  successful  women  journal- 
ists— successful,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  masculine, 
and  not  a  merely  feminine,  standpoint — can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Nor,  as  far 
as  one  can  sec,  is  this  likely  ever  to  be  different. 
The  supposed  freedom  of  a  journalist's  life,  with 
its  possible  literary  introductions,  is  at  least  as 
attractive  to  young  men  as  it  is  to  young  women; 
and  which  sex  will  in  the  long  run  prove  best 
able  to  witlistand  the  inevitable  strain  and  un- 
wliolesonie  conditions  of  the  journalist's  life  ?  If 
a  woman  cannot  do  night  work,  and  regular 
night  work,  the  prizes  of  Fleet  Street  are  not  for 
her. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  she  may  not  make  a  living, 
but  she  will  have  to  content  herself  with  a  kind  of 
journalism  far  enough  removed  from  literature — 
with  the  chatty  article,  or  the  women's  papers,  with 
the  Forget- Me-  Xuts,  the  Home  Notes^  the  Nursery 
Chats^  and  the  hundred-and-one  scrappy  period- 
icals which  have  so  successfully  hit  off  the  taste 
of  the  rising  generation  that  they  bid  fair  to  re- 
duce England  once  again  to  a  condition  of  illiter- 
acy. Indeed,  there  is  a  deeper  depth  still.  What 
shall  be  said  of  the  journalistic  tout,  unconnected 
with  even  the  most  ephemeral  of  newspapers, 
who  lives  by  pouncing  upon  little  scraps  of  in- 
formation and  hawking  them  around  the  differ- 
ent newspaper  offices,  eking  out.  Heaven  knows 
how,  the  precarious  existence  doled  out  to  her  in 
shillings  and  half-crowns  by  the  shrewd  business 
manager  ?  Is  that  a  life  which  commends  itself 
to  an  educated  woman?  No:  there  is  room  in 
the  world  for  a  few  more  women  doctors  ;  there 
will  probably  in  the  future  be  a  very  considerable 
demand  for  women  as  factory  inspectors,  inspect- 
ors of  schools,  officers  of  health,  superintend- 
ents of  cottage  homes,  matrons  of  prisons  and 
workhouses,  and  highly  trained  philanthropic 
workers  ;  but  for  anything  except  the  woman  who 


is  content  to  make  the  wages  of  occasional  jour- 
nalism supplement  other  resources  this  London 
world  has  no  place.  And  occasional  work  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  professional  work,  in  journal- 
ism or  anywhere  else." 


DO  PEOPLE  READ  EDITORIALS  IN  THE  PAPERS? 

THE  January  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  an 
essay  by  E.  L.  Godkin  on  ''Growth  and 
Expression  of  Public  Opinion."  Mr.  Godkin 
takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  effect  on  public 
thinking  of  newspaper  editorials,  and  speaks 
very  plainly  his  lack  of  belief  in  the  importance, 
so  far  as  influence  on  public  opinion  is  concerned, 
of  the  editorial  writing  in  America  to-day.  For 
one  reason,  the  collection  of  news  has  become 
such  a  business  in  this  country,  and  has  been  so 
greatly  increased  by  improvements  in  the  priht- 
ing  press,  that  the  newspapers  are  frantic  to 
outdo  each  other  in  the  greater  number  of  facts 
that  they  can  bring  to  the  public  notice,  more 
and  more  regardless  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  such  facts.  In  this  way  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion about  news  has  been  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  items  of  news  are  of  little  moment.  '  *  But 
business  requires  that  as  much  importance  as 
possible  shall  be  given  to  them  by  the  manner  of 
producing  each  item,  or  what  is  called  '  typo- 
graphical display.'  Consequently  they  are  pre- 
sented with  separate  and  conspicuous  headings, 
and  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
them.  They  follow  one  another,  column  after 
column,  without  any  order,  either  of  subject  or 
chronology."  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  news- 
paper reader  has  become  trained  to  run  his  eye 
down  a  list  of  more  or  less  startling  and  entirely 
disconnected  head -lines,  and  he  is  not  willing  to 
summon  the  attention  and  concentration  neces- 
sary to  peruse  an  adequate  editorial  article. 

THE    PRESS    AT    CROSS    PURPOSES. 

<<The  result,"  says  Mr.  Godkin,  "  is  that  the 
effect  of  newspaper  editorial  writing  on  opinion 
is  small,  so  far  as  one  can  judge.  Still,  it  would 
be  undeniably  large  enough  to  possess  immense 
power  if  the  press  acted  unanimously  as  a  body. 
If  all  the  papers,  or  a  great  majority  of  them, 
said  the  same  thing  on  any  question  of  the  day, 
or  told  the  same  story  about  any  matter  in  dis- 
pute, they  would  undoubtedly  possess  great  in- 
fluence. But  they  are  much  divided,  partly  by 
political  affiliations,  and  partly,  perhaps  mainly, 
by  business  rivalry.  For  business  purposes,  each 
is  apt  to  think  it  necessary  to  differ  in  some  de- 
gree from  its  nearest  rivals,  whether  of  the  same 
party  or  not,  in  its  view  of  any  question,  or  at  all 
events  not  to  support  a  rivaPs  view,  or  totally  to 
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ignore  something  to  which  it  is  attaching  great 
importance.  The  result  is  that  the  press  rarely 
acts  with  united  force  or  expresses  a  united 
opinion.  Nor  do  many  readers  subscribe  to 
more  than  one  paper ;  and  consequently  few 
readers  have  any  knowledge  of  the  other  side  of 
any  question  on  which  their  own  paper  is,  pos- 
sibly, preaching  with  vehemence.  The  great 
importance  which  many  persons  attach  to  having 
a  newspaper  of  large  circulation  on  their  side 
is  due  in  some  degree  to  its  power  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  facts  to  the  public,  and  also  to  its 
power  of  annoyance  by  persistent  abuse  or  ridi- 
cule." 

THE    FINANCIAL   SIDE. 

Still  another  agency  which  has  interfered  with 
the  press  as  an  organ  of  opinion  is  the  greatly  in- 
creased expense  of  starting  and  carrying  on  a 
modern  newspaper. 

*  *  The  days  when  Horace  Greeley  or  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  could  start  an  influential  paper 
in  a  small  printing  oflSce,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
boy,  are  gone  forever.  Few  undertakings  re- 
quire more  capital  or  are  more  hazardous.  The 
most  serious  item  of  expense  is  the  collection  of 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  cannot 
l)e  evaded  in  our  day.  News  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  modern  newspaper.  No  talent  or  energy 
will  make  up  for  its  absence.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  very  large  sum  is  needed  to  establish  a 
newspaper.  After  it  is  started,  a  large  sum 
must  be  spent  without  visible  return,  but  the 
fortune  that  may  be  accumulated  by  it  if  success- 
ful is  also  very  large.  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  about  it  is  that  the  public  does  not  ex- 
pect from  a  newspaper  proprietor  the  same  sort 
of  morality  that  it  expects  from  persons  in  other 
callings.  It  would  disown  a  bookseller  and 
cease  all  intercourse  with  him  for  a  tithe  of  the 
falsehoods  and  petty  frauds  which  it  passes  un- 
noticed in  a  newspaper  proprietor.  It  may  dis- 
Wieve  every  word  he  says,  and  yet  profess  to 
respect  him,  and  may  occasionally  reward  him  ; 
so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  a  newspaper 
which  nearly  everybody  condemns,  and  whose 
influence  most  men  would  repudiate,  circulating 
very  freely  among  religious  and  moral  people 
and  making  handsome  profits. 

*  *  A  newspaper  proprietor,  therefore,  who  finds 
that  his  profits  remain  high,  no  matter  what 
views  he  promulgates  and  what  kind  of  morality 
he  practices,  can  hardly,  with  fairness  to  the 
community,  be  treated  as  an  exponent  of  its 
opinions.  He  will  not  consider  what  it  thinks, 
when  he  finds  he  has  only  to  consider  what  it  will 
buy,  and  that  it  will  buy  his  paper  without  agree- 
ing with  it." 


A  PAINTER  OF  CHILDREN. 

THE  January  McClure's  opens  with  a  pleasant 
article  by  Norman  Hapgood  on  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  the  French  painter  of  child  life.  There 
is  nothing  rarer  than  really  good  portrayers  of 
children  in  any  sort  of  art,  and  it  is  especially 
true  in  pictorial  art.  This  French  painter,  M. 
de  Monvel,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  giving  to 
his  childish  figures  individuality,  character,  and 
youthfulness  ;  not  to  paint  a  physical  child  with 
a  spiritually  adult  expression,  but  to  give  the 
real  boy  and  the  real  girl.  He  succeeds,  too,  in 
differentiating  between  children,  something  which 
the  artist  who  casually  turns  his  attention  to 
child  life  rarely  does.  !M.  de  Monvel  is  now  a 
man  of  age  and  experience,  head  of  a  household, 
and  with  a  place  in  the  worid  sustained  with  dig- 
nity. But  he  is  not  merely  amused  with  the  in- 
geniousness  of  the  children  he  depicts,  but  con- 
siders the  portrayal  of  them  a  noble  and  worthy 
phase  of  his  beloved  art.  M.  de  Monvel  chose 
art  as  a  profession  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Cabanel  when  he  was  a  little  over  twenty.  He 
served  in  the  army  after  Sedan,  and  then  went 
through  the  studios  of  Julian  and  Carolus  Duran. 
His  pictures  have  been  published  in  colored  illus- 
trated books  most  largely.  His  *  *  Joan  of  Arc  "  is 
perhaps  his  most  famous  work,  and  <  *  Xavi^re  '*  is, 
with  <*  Joan,"  his  best-known  production.  It  is 
marvelous  what  an  amount  of  mien  M.  de  Mon- 
vel attains  in  his  boys  with  a  dot  or  a  dash  here 
and  there.  The  meaning  is  never  in  doubt,  and 
every  pin-point  of  color  is  replete  with  meaning. 
M.  de  Monvel  is  now  making  frescoes  for  the 
church  building  at  Domremy,  the  birthplace  of 
the  maid  whose  story  he  is  to  tell  again,  but  his 
studio  is  full  of  portraits  of  children  and  of 
sketches  for  illustrations. 

* '  An  increasing  demand  for  De  Monvel's  por- 
traits of  children  has  been  the  natural  result  of 
the  popularity  of  his  illustrated  books.  Of  course 
he  had  always  been  making  portraits  in  his  illus- 
trations ;  he  has  told  himself  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  each  little  figure  in  a  group  a  separate  per- 
son ;  and  all  these  constant  efforts  of  many  years 
made  the  step  to  portrait-painting  an  easy  one. 
His  portraits  have  been  as  successful  as  his  own 
fanciful  children.  Not  only  has  he  been  able  to 
give  the  appearance  of  his  sitter  with  the  cer- 
tainty and  vividness  which  was  to  be  expected  of 
him,  but  he  has  proved  his  high  artistic  judgment 
in  the  way  which  all  accessories  are  subordinated 
and  yet  used  to  strengthen  the  central  effect. 
Just  as  in  the  picture  from  *  Xavi^re, '  on  page 
202,  full  as  it  is  of  objects — table,  chairs,  win- 
dow, all  conspicuously  placed  —  we  see,  neverthe- 
less, only  the  faces,  the  attitudes,  the  light,  all 
giving  the  spirit,  the  sentiment,  the  significance 
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of  the  scene ;  so  in  his  portraits,  backgrounds 
and  the  arrangement  of  accessories  show  exquisite 
tact,  and  while  serving  their  purpose  of  putting 
the  face  and  figure  into  relief,  add,  one  might 
say,  some  side  explanations  to  the  type.  It  is 
marvelous  how  all  parts  of  the  canvas  belong  to 
the  portrait ;  how  typical  accessories  and  back- 
ground are  so  subtly  and  intelligently  handled 
that  one  does  not  realize  they  are  there  at  all." 

ANIMATED  PICTURES. 

AN  interesting  account  of  the  new  and  won- 
derful processes  in  photography  by  which 
pictures  of  animate  objects  in  motion  are  produced 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Miller  Barr  to  Appleion's 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Mr.  Barr's  explanation  of  the  principles  on 
which  are  based  the  class  of  machines  repre- 
sented by  the  kinetoscope  and  the  cinematograph 
is  as  follows: 

*<  Though  differing  much  in  the  details  of  their 
construction,  these  various  machines  are  designed 
to  fulfill  the  same  general  purpose — viz. ,  the  dis- 
play in  rapid  sequence  of  a  long  series  of  photo- 
graphs, which  hence  convey  to  the  eye  ana  brain 
the  impression  of  a  continuous  and  animated 
scene.  In  the  kinetoscope  the  small  pictures  are 
viewed  through  an  enlarging  lens  by  reflected 
light,  whereas  in  the  cinematograph,  phanta- 
scope,  vitascope,  etc. ,  they  are  projected  upon  a 
screen — a  plan  that  is  obviously  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  a  public  exhibition. 

<*A  machine  of  the  last -mentioned  type  may 
be  shortly  described  as  a  stereopticon,  combined 
with  such  mechanism  as  is  requisite  for  the  precise 
manipulation  of  the  celluloid  picture-film.  When 
the  apparatus  is  set  in  motion  the  long  band  of 
celluloid  passes  quickly,  though  not  continuously, 
behind  the  projecting  lens,  between  spools  or  bob- 
bins which  revolve  at  a  uniform  rate.  While  thus 
passing  from  its  original  spool  to  the  winding 
reel  tlie  film  encounters  certain  pulleys  and 
toothed  rollers  that  serve  to  accurately  direct  its 
movements.  Along  its  edges  are  numerous  small 
perforations  into  which  the  teeth  of  the  rollers  fit 
with  precision,  and  by  this  means  the  small  trans- 
parencies are  made  to  occupy  exactly  similar  posi- 
tions when  their  images  are  projected  upon  the 
canvas.  As  each  picture  in  its  turn  attains  this 
critical  position  it  is  momentarily  brought  to  a 
standstill.  At  the  same  time  a  shutter  is  opened 
and  an  image  of  the  picture  flashes  for  an  instant 
upon  the  screen.  The  shutter  is  then  quickly 
closed,  the  picture  resuming  its  motion,  while  its 
successor  in  the  series  is  brought  into  a  similar 
fixed  situation." 

In  the  vitascope  and  phantascope,  however, 
the  shutter  is  omitted.     The  intermittent  motion 


of  the  film  does  not  seem  to  mar  the  continuity 
of  the  pictures,  and  they  are  more  fully  illumi- 
nated, as  Mr.  Barr  explains  in  a  foot-note. 

'  *  This  temporary  stoppage  of  the  film  (or  rather 
of  a  portion  thereof),  as  each  picture  attains  its 
proper  place  behind  the  projecting  lens,  is  a  very 
essential  feature  of  the  process.  It  is  effected  by 
various  ingenious  devices,  among  which  those  of 
Acres,  Edison,  and  the  Lumiere  brothers  are 
deserving  of  special  notice.  Without,  however, 
attempting  to  describe  these  diverse  forms  of 
apparatus,  I  will  try  to  indicate  in  general  terms 
the  means  by  which  an  intermittent  motion  of  the 
film  is  secured.  Let  us  assume  that  a  picture  has 
arrived  at  the  fixed  position  already  referred  to. 
At  the  instant  of  its  arrival  a  portion  of  the  film 
on  the  preceding  side  of  the  picture  will  be  in  an 
unstrained  or  slack  condition.  The  '  slack  '  is 
then  taken  up  by  a  continuously  moving  sprocket 
pulley,  whereupon  a  rod  or  roller  is  quickly 
brought  to  bear  against  the  now  tightened  film, 
pressing  it  to  one  side  and  as  quickly  releasing  it. 
By  this  movement  the  next  picture  is  pulled  into 
its  fixed  position,  while  the  film  is  made  taut  (or 
nearly  so)  on  the  following  side  of  this  picture. 
These  operations  are  repeated  continuously  until 
the  entire  film  has  passed  through  the  holding 
device  in  rear  of  the  lens.  The  process  may  be 
compared,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  automatic 
feeding  of  a  web  of  paper  to  an  ordinary  printing 
press." 

The  camera  used  in  taking  the  negative  from 
which  motion  pictures  are  made  is  provided  with 
a  similar  mechanism  to  that  employed  in  showing 
the  finished  pliotographs.  The  picture  roll  is  re- 
placed by  a  roll  of  sensitized  film,  upon  which 
tlie  exposures  are  made  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to 
50  per  second.  The  films  range  in  length  from 
50  to  200  feet,  and  contain,  when  finished,  from 
800  to  3,000  tiny  negatives. 

After  the  film  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual 
photographic  operations  it  is  made  to  pass,  in 
contact  with  a  second  sensitized  fihn,  beneath  an 
incandescent  lamp,  and  by  this  moans  the  photo- 
graphs are  printed  upon  the  sensitized  surface. 
This  second  film  is  then  in  turn  passed  through 
the  various  photographic  processes,  and  when 
complete  it  is  wound  on  a  spool  which  may  then 
be  placed  in  the  machine  used  for  exhibiting  the 
pictures. 

< '  Thus  the  pictures,  when  displayed  before  an 
audience,  are  seen  to  flash  out  in  the  same  rapid 
sequence  in  which  the  original  scenes  were  pre- 
sented to  the  '  eye  of  the  camera. ' 

<  <  A  homely  illustration  may  aid  the  reader  in 
arriving  at  a  perfectly  clear  comprehension  of 
this  subject.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
is  slowly  walking  past  a  high  picket  fence  and 
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gazing  intently  at  some  moving  object  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  His  view  will  be  inter- 
rupted at  regular  intervals  by  the  pickets  as  they 
successively  encounter  his  line  of  sight.  But  if 
he  proceed  more  quickly  a  seemingly  continuous 
view  of  the  object  in  question  will  be  obtained, 
though  rapid  alternations  in  its  brightness  will  be 
manifested.  These  effects  are  due  to  a  well- 
known  cause — viz. ,  the  persistence  of  luminous 
impressions  upon  the  human  retina.  Thus  our 
observer's  eye  retains  for  a  brief  period  its  im- 
pression of  each  momentary  glimpse  that  is  afford- 
ed him  under  the  conditions  just  described  ;  and 
the  successive  visual  images  become  merged  into 
one  another,  while  the  rapid  fading  of  these  ret- 
inal impressions  gives  rise  to  the  pulsating  effect 
that  is  familiar  to  everybody. 

<<  Now,  the  well-known  optical  phenomena 
which  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe  are,  in 
fact,  closely  analogous  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
animated  pictures.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  moving  body  ;  in  the  latter,  with 
photographs  of  such  bodies ;  and  since  the 
momentary  images  in  the  first- mentioned  case 
are  practically  changeless,  it  is  evident  that  a 
similar  general  effect  must  be  produced  upon  the 
organ  of  vision." 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  second  day  of  December,  1897,  was  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  present  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London 
for  divine  service.  A  writer  in  Blackwood' s  calls 
attention  to  the  close  association  of  both  old  and 
new  St.  Paul's  with  England's  national  history. 
There  was,  he  says,  a  convention  in  the  old 
cathedral  that  was  a  prelude  to  Runnymede. 
-"There  was  thanksgiving  in  old  St.  Paul's  after 
Agincourt,  as  there  was  in  new  St.  Paul's  after 
Oudenarde.  For  several  hundreds  of  years  it 
has  been  selected  as  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
expression  of  the  nation's  grief  or  joy  and  grati- 
tude :  in  this  century  there  have  been  three 
imposing  manifestations  of  such — the  funeral  of 
lhe  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  fresh- 
<*st  in  our  memories,  the  jubilee  celebrations  of 
last  June.  Much  of  the  money  spent  upon  the 
cathedrals  was  raised  by  voluntary  or  enforced 
subscriptions  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  records  still  existing  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences  on  behalf  of  old  St.  Paul's 
there  is  evidence  of  money  received  from  every 
diocese.  Bishop  Maurice,  when  it  was  begun, 
-on  the  ruins  of  an  older,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
set  himself  the  task  of  building  a  church  that 
should  be  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 


Six  centuries  later.  Bishop  Compton  claimed  for 
its  successor,  the  present  cathedral,  that  it  was 
*■  of  very  public  concernment,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion, in  some  sort,  interested  in  it,  and  the  glory 
of  the  work  will  redound  to  the  whole  nation,  to 
which  it  will  not  only  be  a  singular  ornament, 
but  likewise  a  standing  monument  of  the  public 
affection  and  zeal  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to 
piety  and  good  works. '  And  that  sentiment  in 
great  measure  is  applicable  to  St.  Paul's  in  the 
present  day." 

A    MUNICIPAL    SHRINE. 

*'  Old  St.  Paul's,  standing  at  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don from  Norman  times  to  the  Restoration,  had 
the  closest  associations  with  our  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  history  ;  but  of  these  we  may  not  speak. 
They  have  found  their  enthusiastic  historian  in 
Dean  Milman.  The  cathedral's  relation  with  the 
civic  life  ^old  London,  however,  is  more  rele- 
vant ito  tne  story  of  the  building  itself.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  churchyard,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  citizens  held  their  folkmotes  ;  they 
assembled  to  arms  at  the  west.  In  both  cases 
they  claimed  these  usages  as  rights.  One  of  the 
earliest  bishops,  <  Bishop  Norman, '  used  his  favor 
with  the  Conqueror  to  preserve  the  Londoners  in 
many  of  their  privileges,  and  for  centuries,  prob- 
ably  beyond  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  his  tomb  in 
the  cathedral  was  visited  once  a  year  by  the 
senate  and  citizens  in  procession." 

'<  OLD  ST.   Paul's." 

*  <  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  old  St.  Paul's  through  prints 
after  Hollar.  It  was  a  Gothic  building,  showing 
traces  of  many  styles.  Begun  in  1087,  it  was 
doubtless  designed  on  the  lines  of  contemporary 
Norman  churches,  with  little  of  a  choir,  possibly 
with  no  choir  at  all.  At  the  time  of  the  burning 
in  1136  the  building  had  not  gone  very  far 
toward  completion,  and  afterward,  as  the  resto- 
ration and  the  new  work  dragged  on,  great  altera- 
tions were  made  on  the  original  plan.  When 
the  choir — possibly  we  ought  to  call  it  the  new 
choir — was  finished  in  1240,  the  change  was  con- 
sidered so  great  that  there  was  a  fresh  dedication 
of  the  cathedral.  There  had  been  a  spire  for 
twenty  years  before  that,  but  the  famous  spire 
dated  from  1315,  when  the  cathedral  was  pro- 
nounced complete.  There  were  twelve  bays  in 
the  nave  and  twelve  in  the  choir,  giving  a  long 
and  beautiful  perspective  from  the  west  doorway 
to  the  Lady  Chapel  with  its  fine  wheel- window 
in  the  east.  The  transepts  were  peculiar,  in  that 
they  had  important  entrances  in  the  north  and 
south,  and  aisles  on  both  the  east  and  the  west 
sides." 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Harper^ 8  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Wheelock  on  '*  The  New  Northwest,"  from 
which  we  have  quoted  in  the  department  of  *'  Leading 
Articles." 

A  GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  PLAYERS. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  contributes  some  readable 
reminiscences  of  "A  Group  of  Players,"  which  include 
Edwin  Booth,  "Billy"  Florence,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
John  McCuUough,  Lester  Wallaclt,  and  Henry  J.  Mon- 
tague. Mr.  Hutton  is  a  man  whose  sincere  and  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  of  the  personal  charm  which  the 
histrionic  temperament  so  often  has,  delights  in  the 
sympathetic,  gentle,  and  "sweet"  character  of  Henry 
J.  Montague,  whom  he  can  call  "a  womanly  man  in  a 
way  without  being  at  all  unmanly."  He  tells,  too,  of 
the  handsome  face  and  winning  smile  of  "Billy"  Flor- 
ence, of  whom  he  says  :  "At  the  time  of  his  death  I 
knew  of  no  man  on  the  English-speaking  stage  who  did 
so  many  things  so  well.  Florence  was  a  great  joker, 
and  his  last  joke  was  not  the  least  notable  of  his  efforts. 
He  always  stopped  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  on 
his  last  visit  there  found  that  Fritz,  the  barber  who 
always  shaved  him,  was  dead.  Florence  could  not  go  to 
the  funeral  on  account  of  his  professional  engagements, 
but  when  the  l)oys  in  the  shop  told  him  of  having  raised 
twenty-three  dollars  for  a  floral  tribut'C,  Florence  said  : 
*Here  are  twenty-seven  more.  Make  it  something 
handsome.'  In  return  he  wtis  asked  to  prepare  the 
motto  to  be  fixed  in  purple  violets  across  the  mass  of 
enormous  white  roses  which  had  been  ordered  for  the 
occasion — something  everybody  would  understand  and 
which  Fritz  himself  would  have  liked.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  actor  said  '  Next,'  and  the  word 
was  accepted  and  adopted."  To  supjwrt  his  belief  in 
the  fine  tone  which  is  ix)ssible  in  the  actor's  character, 
Mr.  Hutton  tells  of  joining  Florence  and  McCullough  in 
Delmonico's  c<ifc  just  before  he,  Mr.  Hutton,  wtis  going 
to  be  married.  When  that  fdct  was  announced  McCul- 
lough replied  that  he  was  glad  of  it.  "And  then  he 
spoke  as  a  bishop  might  have  spoken  of  the  ennobling 
influence  upon  any  man  of  a  goo<l  woman's  love.  Flor- 
ence coincided  with  him  in  every  point ;  and  rarely  has 
woman  received  a  more  touching  tribute  than  was  paid 
her  by  those  two  play-actors  in  a  public  restaurant." 

SOME  HOPE  FOR  POPULAR  JUDGMENT. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  the  "Editor's  Study," 
finds  some  ground  for  optimism  in  the  popularity  of 
Tennyson's  work  throughout  the  English-siwaking 
world,  and  he  is  fhial  enough  in  his  judgment  of  the 
Victorian  poet  to  place  him  with  such  company  as  is 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph:  "The  stepping-stones 
along  the  highway  of  the  centuries  are  not  many. 
Homer,  Plato,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe — they  are 
^  not  many  ;  they  and  the  heroes  of  action  whose  memory 
the  writers  have  helped  to  save  from  indistinctness. 
Tennyson  is  one  of  them.  .  .  .  We  talk,  and  advisedly, 
of  the  want  of  literary  appreciation  in  this  hasty  time. 
We  see  how  sky-rockets  are  stared  at,  and  how  popular 
are  many  feeble,  banal,  and  meretricious  productions. 
And  we  say  the  public  has  no  discrimination.    But  there 


seems  to  be  somehow  existing  a  sound  popular  judg- 
ment. When  anything  genuine  appears,  the  world  is 
not  very  slow  to  take  it  to  heart.  Witness  the  quick 
response,  only  the  other  day,  to  Kudyard  Kipling's 
*  Recessional.'" 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Century  lends  several  of  its  pages  to 
Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war  correspondent 
and  writer,  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  "  A  Myth  of 
Waterloo,"  the  myth  in  question  being  that  on  the  day 
before  Waterloo  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  over  to 
Wavre  to  ascertain  definitely  what  aid  he  was  to  expect 
from  Blucher  in  the  impending  battle.  Mr.  Forbes  sifts 
the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Maurice,  the 
chief  authority  for  the  story,  and  succeeds  pretty  well 
in  proving  that  the  ride  to  Wavre  was  never  ridden. 
Mr.  Forbes'  chief  evidence  in  rebuttal  of  Colonel  Mau- 
rice is  that  none  of  Lockhart's  superior  officers  ever 
spoke  of  a  knowledge  of  it ;  that  Wellington  could  not 
have  evaded  identification  in  the  Prussian  camp,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  several  Boswells  to 
pump  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  some  testimony  in 
regard  to  it,  none  of  them  has  ever  shown  the  slightest 
results.  Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  contra- 
dicted the  story  with  his  own  lips  in  1837,  and  in  1842 
vicariously.  This  last  Mr.  Forbes  considers  the  most 
final  proof  of  all  and  sufficiently  final  for  any  one. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.   MITCHELL. 

The  versatile  and  prolific  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  not 
breathed  l)etween  the  end  of  his  fine  novel,  "Hugh 
Wynne,"  and  the  l)eginning  of  a  new  story,  the  first 
chapters  of  which  appear  in  this  numl)er  of  the  CcntnTy^ 
called  "The  Adventures  of  Frangois."  The  hero  is  the 
famous  Francois  Villon,  foundling,  thief,  juggler,  and 
fencing-master  during  the  French  Revolution. 

Gustav  K()bl)6  gives  some  dramatic  examples  of 
"  every-day  lieroism"  in  an  article  under  that  title. 

THE  FRKNCH  LACK  OF  GENIALITY. 

There  is  ^  good  article  on  "French  Wives  and 
Mothers,"  by  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  with  illustrations  by 
the  inimitable  Boutet  de  Monvel.  The  writer  finds  a 
lack  of  genial  kindness  in  the  Frencli  home.  The  French 
are  well  satisfied  to  let  people  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  are  not  liospitable,  and  do  not  like  to  have 
an  outsider  admitted  to  their  home.  Miss  Bicknell  gives 
some  curious  instances  of  this  spirit.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  willing  to  show  absolute  sivcrifice  of  self  for 
some  given  specific  motive,  and  their  love  of  dramatic 
contrasts  leads  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  who  seem  to 
be  almo.st  engrossed  by  frivolous  pleasures  to  perfectly 
heroic  acts  of  charity. 

Leonard  Huxley,  a  son  of  the  famous  scientist,  con- 
tributes a  paper  giving  some  "Scenes  from  Huxley's 
Home  Life,"  with  some  very  interesting  matters  con^ 
cerning  the  relations  of  the  father  to  his  children. 

Another  very  fascinating  collection  of  reminiscencea 
is  Martha  Littlefield  Phillips'  "Recollections  of  Wash- 
ington and  His  Friend.s." 

Altogether  this  number  of  the  Century  is  a  notable 
one. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REyiElVED. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Scrihner's  contains  a  deliverance  from 
Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven  entitled  "Some  Tenden- 
^es  of  Modem  Opera,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
of  "  Robin  Hood  "  works  delicately  up  to  his  proposition 
that  "  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  operatic 
development  at  the  present  time,  if  not  Wagner,  is  cer- 
tainly Wagnerism."  Mr.  De  Koven  quarrels  with  the 
introduction  of  the  leitmotiv  on  the  ground  that  this 
musical  device  is  pictorial  rather  than  emotionally  sug- 
gestive— **and  it  is  emotional  suggestiveness  which  is 
at  the  base  of  all  modern  musical  thought."  Notwith- 
standing his  obvious  efforts  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion 
without  arraying  the  Wagnerian  myrmidons  against 
him,  Mr.  De  Koven  will  probably  find  them  in  o^n.  op- 
position at  once  when  he  says:  "Future  writers  of 
opera,  while  not  neglecting  the  orchestral  lesson  which 
Wagner  taught,  will  inevitably  recur  to  a  saner  use  of 
the  human  voice.  .  .  .  We  shall  also,  one  would  think, 
in  future  operas,  when  we  have  more  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated the  great  lessons  that  Wagner  taught,  and  shaken 
out  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  come  back  to  a  more  sim- 
ple, a  more  lucid,  a  less  complex  and  less  turgid  man- 
ner of  expression."  Mr.  De  Koven  thinks  that  Verdi's 
"Falstaff"  is  as  little  appreciated  and  understood,  as 
regards  its  possible  bearing  on  future  operatic  develop- 
ment by  the  public  of  the  present  day.  as  "  Lohengrin  " 
was  when  first  produced. 

After  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  heard 
again  in  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Red  Rock:  A  Chron- 
icle of  Reconstruction."  The  story  opens  in  Virginia, 
in  the  year  preceding  the  war,  and  is  obviously  bound  on 
a  quest  for  the  honor  awaiting  the  novel  of  the  civil 
war.  It  i.s,  to  judge  from  the  first  chapters,  a  very  pic- 
turesque and  pretty  story,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Page  has 
not  allowed  his  pen  to  rust  during  these  several  years  of 
inactivity. 

Another  feature  of  this  number  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  "The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  which  is  being 
told  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with  many  and 
many  illustrations.  It  is  probably  to  be  a  serial  of  some 
length,  as  these  first  twenty-nine  pages  only  reach 
through  "The  First  Blow." 

Bret  Harte  contributes  a  two-page  poem,  "The  Birds 
of  Cirencester,"  with  fine  illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
E.  L.  Godkin's  essay  which  opens  the  January 
Atlantic  Monthly,  on  "The  Growth  and  Expression  of 
Public  Opinion." 

It  is  followed  by  a  charming  article  by  John  Muir  on 
"The  Wild  Parks  and  Forest  Reservations  of  the 
West."  Mr.  Muir  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  naturalist  and 
explorer  and  a  magazine  writer,  or  rather  in  all  those 
capacities,  delights  in  the  tendency,  l)ecoming  more 
marked  every  day  of  the  nerve-shaken,  free,  civilized 
American,  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness.  He  is  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  "going  to  the  mountains  is  going 
home  ;  that  wildness  is  a  necessity  ;  and  that  mountain 
parks  and  reservations  are  useful,  not  only  as  fountains 
of  timber  and  irrigating  rivers,  but  as  fountains  of  life. 
Awakening  from  the  stupefying  effects  of  the  vice  of 
over-industry  and  the  deadly  apathy  of  luxury,  they  are 
trying  as  best  they  can  to  mix  and  enrich  their  own 
little  ongoings  with  those  of  Nature,  and  to  get  rid  of 
rust  and  disease.    Briskly  venturing  and  roaming,  some 


are  washing  off  sins  and  cobweb  cares  of  the  deviPs 
spinning  in  all-day  storms  on  mountains  ;  sauntering 
in  rosiny  pine  woods  or  in  gentian  meadows,  brushing 
through  chaparral,  bending  down  and  parting  sweet, 
flowery  sprays  ;  tracing  rivers  to  their  sources,  getting 
in  touch  with  the  nerves  of  Mother  Earth ;  jumping 
from  rock  to  rock,  feeling  the  life  of  them,  learning  the 
songs  of  them,  panting  in  whole-souled  exercise  and  re- 
joicing in  Qeep,  long-drawn  breaths  of  pure  wildness. 
This  is  fine  and  natural  and  full  of  promise." 

Mr.  Muir  goes  on  from  this  hopeful  consideration  to 
speak  of  the  particular  regions  still  left  in  their  prime- 
val beauty  in  the  great  West.  During  the  past  thirty 
years  that  most  beautiful  central  valley  of  California, 
500  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  has  l>een  turned 
from  one  continuous  bed  of  golden  and  purple  flowers 
into  a  farm  of  plowed  fields  and  pasture  lands,  and  most 
of  our  finest  forests  have  been  scarred  and  ravaged. 
The  most  extensive,  least  spoiled,  and  most  unspoilable 
of  the  gardens  of  the  continent  are  the  vast  tundras  of 
Alaska.  They  extend  from  about  latitude  62  degrees  to 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  show  undulating 
beds  of  fiowers  in  summer  and  in  winter  sheets  of  white 
snow  fiowers.  Though  they  are  small  in  stature,  they 
are  bright  and  cheery,  and  in  the  spring  rise  high 
enough  to  ripple  and  wave  in  the  wind  and  display 
masses  of  purple,  yellow,  and  blue.  This  va.st  region, 
especially  that  about  Kotzebu  Sound,  has  been  pro- 
tected by  frost  from  depredation. 

Aside  from  Alaska,  the  health  and  pleasure  grounds 
left  in  the  West  are  chiefiy  the  four  National 
Parks,  the  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  General  Grant,  and 
Sequoia,  and  thirty  forest  reservations,  all  of  them 
fairly  accessible.  These  reservations  contain  40,000,- 
000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  not  yet  spoiled, 
though  most  of  it  is  wasted. .  Mr.  Muir  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe these  different  sanctuaries  of  the  wilderness  as 
only  he  can. 

Gilbert  Parker  begins  a  new  novel  in  this  number  of 
the  Atlantic  which  opens  with  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  to  time,  and  in  the  Norman-English 
island  of  Jersey  as  to  place. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  contributes  an  article 
on  "Literary  Paris  Twenty  Years  Ago"  which  makes 
very  pleasant  reading,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard 
analyzes  the  recent  municipal  elections  and  their  results 
in  his  essay  entitled  "The  Political  Inauguration  of  the 
Greater  New  York." 

At  the  conclu.sion  of  an  essay  on  "The  Present  Scope 
of  Government"  Mr.  Eugene  Wanibaugh  decides  there  is 
no  suflftcient  reason  to  fear  that  by  and  by  Government 
will  interfere  dangerously  with  individual  liberty,  or  will 
undertake  more  than  it  can  undertake  successfully,  nor 
that  it  will  fail  to  enlarge  its  scope  as  soon  as  there  is 
seen  to  be  a  necessity  for  enlargement ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  governing  factor  is  the  demand  for  individual 
liberty,  and  the  intent  to  secure  the  public  welfare  will 
automatically  prevent  an  undue  movement  in  either 
direction. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine*s  much-talked-of  "  Christian"  is  very 
much  cut  up  in  the  anonymous  essay  "  'Moral*  Melo- 
drama to  Oixler,"  by  an  author  who  makes  a  chemical 
analysis  of  "The  Christian  "  as  follows  : 

"Item,  one  suicide  ;  item,  three  murders  ;  item,  one 
bloodhound  ;  item,  four  seductions ;  item,  ballet-girls, 
gamblers,  monks  ;  item,  two  deaths  in  bed  ;  item,  music 
halls,  thieves*  dens  ;  item,  one  impossible  heroine  ;  item, 
one  Impossible  hero  ;  item,  one  ha'penny  worth  of  pur- 
pose to  this  intolerable  deal  of  bombast.** 
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McCLURE^S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen^s  chapter  in  "The 
Xiife  of  a  Railroad  Man,"  and  from  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
^ood's  article  on  Boutet  de  Monvel,  the  painter  of 
•children. 

Cy  Warman  has  a  characteristically  breezy  chapter  of 
his  European  experiences,  which  he  calls  "An  Ameri- 
can at  Karlsbad."  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  his  picture 
of  the  passing  show  at  that  great  resort : 

CY  WARMAN'8  IMPRESSIONS  OF  KARLSBAD. 

"It  is  a  great  show :  men  and  women  from  every- 
-where,  with  every  disease  that  can  possibly  be  charged 
to  the  liver,  stomach,  or  gall.  Even  nervous  people  come 
ihere  for  the  baths;  and  get  well,  or  think  they  do,  which 
IS  the  same  thing.  There  are  men  whose  skin  and  eyes 
are  yellow;  and  others  green  as  olives  ;  German  dandies 
who  walk  like  pacing  greyhounds  ;  fat  young  Germans 
-who  seem  to  be  walking  on  eggs:  and  old,  gouty  Ger- 
Tnans  who  do  not  walk  at  all, but  shuffle.  There  are  big, 
"bony  Britons  in  knickerbockers  and  elderly  Englishmen 
■whose  love  of  plaids  is  largely  responsible  for  the  daily 
Tains  that  come  to  this  otherwise  delightful  region. 
There  are  modest  Americans,  with  their  pretty  wives 
and  daughters;  and  other  Americans,  who  talk  loud  in 
the  lobbies  and  cafes ;  Tyrolese,  in  green  hats  trimmed 
in  feathers;  and  Polish  Jews, with  little  corkscrew  curls 
hanging  down  by  their  ears,  such  as  we  see  in  Jerusar 
lem.  Then  there  are  a  few  stray  Frenchmen,  walking 
alone;  and  once — but  not  more  than  once — in  a  while  a 
Parisian  lady,  and  you  know  her  by  the  charming  cut 
of  her  skirt  and  the  way  she  holds  it  up  and  the  beauti- 
ful dream  of  a  petticoat  the  act  discloses.  There  are 
Austrian  soldiers  in  long  coats,  and  officers  in  pale  blue 
qiniforms,  spurred  and  cinched  like  the  corsets  wearers  of 
J^'rance." 

CHARLES  A.  DANA  AT    VICKSBURG. 

In  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
'War,"  the  third  chapter  of  which  appears  in  this  num- 
(ber,  the  late  editor  writes  of  life  in  the  trenches  at 
Vicksburg,  of  Grant's  efforts  to  secure  reen force ni en ts, 
and  the  diversions  of  the  camp  behind  Vicksburg.  When 
the  Federal  army  entered  Vicksburg  on  its  capitulation 
Mr.  Dana  says  that  the  buildings  were  in  much  better 
•condition  than  he  expected  from  the  tremendous  bom- 
bardment that  had  been  going  on  so  long.  There 
-were,  however,  a  great  many  people  living  in  caves 
under  the  banks,  and  the  shells  could  not  get  at  these 
vaults  at  all.  There  were  immense  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion and  siege  guns,  so  immense  that  General  Grant 
said  there  was  enough  to  keep  up  the  defense  for  six 
years  at  the  rate  they  were  using  it.  Mr.  Dana's  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw,  and  the  quotations  from  his 
lengthy  telegrams  to  Secretary  Stanton,  make  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  the  portions  of  the  civil  war  which 
form  his  subject-matter  than  any  other  history  we  have 
■ever  read. 

The  fiction  in  this  number  of  McClure's  is  made  up  of 
the  features  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
that  bright  little  magazine.  Robert  Barr  has  a  short 
istory  called  "The  Long  Ladder;"  Anthony  Hope  con- 
itinueshis  "Rupert  of  Hentzao," which  is  embellished 
■with  a  frontispiece  full-page  illustration  by  C.  D.  Gib- 
son, and  there  are  short  stories  by  authors  of  less 
:fame. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN   MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  January  Cosmopolitan  the  third  chapter  is 
given  of  the  imaginary  history  of  "Our  Late  War 
with  Spain.''  The  Germans  and  Canadians  appear  as 
active  participants  in  this  sanguinary  conflict,  a  oon- 
clusion  to  which  is  promised  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Cosmopolitan. 

A  schedule  of  the  curricula  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Uni- 
versity is  printed  in  this  number,  and  the  announce- 
ment is  made  that  President  Potter  has  enrolled  more 
than  12,000  applicants  for  admission,  a  little  more  than 
.  four  months  after  the  plan  had  been  first  given  to  the 
public.  President  Potter  has  gathered  his  corps  of  as- 
sistants, and  the  preliminary  organization  has  been 
completed.  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  has  made  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000,  payable  in  annual  installments 
not  to  exceed  $80,000  each,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
university,  that  sum  being  regarded  as  ample  for  the 
support  of  the  institution  for  five  years.  But  the  un- 
expected dimensions  which  the  undertaking  has  as- 
sumed render  these  resources  entirely  insufficient  for 
the  services  to  be  performed  in  view  of  the  daily  grow- 
ing list  of  applicants.  The  editor  hopes  there  will  be 
generous-minded  and  appreciative  people  who  will  g^ve 
such  help  as  lies  in  their  power,  and  announcement 
is  made  that  any  student  who  wishes  to  may  contribute 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  quarter. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  of  the  magazine, 
makes  a  protest  over  his  signature  against  the  practice 
in  modern  journalism  of  distorting  news  in  a  sensa- 
tional direction  and  the  resulting  impossibility  of  find- 
ing truthful  things  in  our  average  daily  papers.  He  in- 
stances an  occasion  when  he  asked  a  reporter  "why  he 
had  misrepresented  me  in  an  interview  which  he  had 
sought  at  my  home  some  days  previously.  *  The  man- 
aging editor  wished  me  to  color  it  to  suit  the  paper's 
proclivities,'  he  replied.  *  Why  did  you  not  refuse  to  do 
so  ?'  was  asked.  '  It  would  have  meant  loss  of  job,'  was 
the  reply."  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  in  its  heart  the 
public  is  tired  of  inaccuracy  and  wants  truth,  and  it  is 
a  good  business  certainty  that  trutli  will  pay  in  journal- 
ism. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  January  Ladles^  Home  Journal  has  a  read- 
able feature  in  "The  Inner  Experiences  of  a 
Cabinet  Member's  Wife,"  an  article  written  under  the 
pen  name  of  "  Mrs.  Cuniniings,"  and  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters to  her  sister.  The  editor  says  that  the  name  of  the 
Cabinet  member's  wife  is  for  obvious  reasons  withheld, 
and  that  no  attempt  at  portraiture  has  been  made  in 
the  illustrations.  She  says  that  Washington  is  a  poor 
phice  for  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  young  girls. 
"Tliey  have  a  choice  between  the  department  clerks, 
whose  sahiries  are  barely  enough  to  keep  one,  let  alone 
two  ;  the  poor  young  army  man,  rich  old  politicians 
whose  first  wives  have  succumbed  to  the  battle  with 
social  duties,  and  the  attaches  at  the  legations,  many 
of  whom  secure  the  appointments,  it  is  said,  in  hopes  of 
picking  up  an  American  millionairess,  as  they  are  often 
poor  younger  sons  themselves."  "Mrs.  Cummings** 
says:  "One  thing  that  strikes  me  particularly  is  that 
the  Anglomaniacs  are  so  much  more  English  than  the 
Englishmen  of  the  legation.  Many  of  the  department 
clerks  who  go  into  society,  and  who  pay  for  their  invita- 
tions by  their  presence  and  good  nature,  clip  their  words 
and  put  on  English  airs  until  quite  frequently,  even 
when  listening  intently,  I  cannot  understand  one  word 
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they  say.**  One  of  the  millionaire  Senators  keeps  a  man 
of  worldly  breeding  and  position  in  his  familly  on  a  very 
big  salary,  in  return  for  which  he  arranges  all  their 
entertainments,  engages  the  artists  for  musicales,  super- 
vises the  house  decorations,  and  generally  regulates  the 
family  behavior,  even  to  the  selection  of  dresses,  it  is 
said. 

The  bright  and  undismayed  Miss  Lilian  Bell  con- 
tinues to  contribute  letters  to  the  Ladies^  Home  Jour- 
ixal  describing  her  foreign  experiences.  She  is  occupied 
At  present  with  her  first  days  in  Paris  and  her  corre- 
spondence constitutes  a  very  readable  and  fresh  series 
of  travel  sketches. 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

IN  the  January  LippincotVs  an  essay  on  " Druggists, 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  for  the  facts  of  which  Mr. 
Oscar  Herzberg  is  responsible,  says  that  the  origin  of 
the  druggist  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  that  he  ob- 
tained when  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  were 
made,  and  that  in  Egypt  one  branch  of  the  priesthood 
of  Isis  was  proficient  in  his  art.  In  Germany  Mr.  Herz- 
berg can  find  no  record  of  a  drug  store  prior  to  1267, 
when  there  was  one  at  Miinster.  It  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  druggist  came  to  America,  and 
in  1636  the  colony  of  Virginia  had  already  passed  a  law 
which  regulated  the  prices  and  fees  of  the  druggist. 
The  apothecary  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  in 
rsocial  status,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  Governor 
Hunter,  of  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the  trade.  New 
Jersey  is  credited  by  Mr.  Herzberg  with  the  honor  of 
having  produced  the  first  patent  medicine,  in  "  Tusca- 
rora  Rice,"  sold  as  a  consumption  cure  by  Mrs.  Masters 
in  1711.  She  erected  a  large  factory  in  New  Jersey,  and 
probably  inaugurated  the  patent-medicine  trade  in  the 
United  States. 

George  Ethelbert  Walsh  tells  about  the  great  botanic 
gardens  of  the  world,  and  shows  how  far  ahead  of  the 
Americans  most  countries  are  in  beautiful  and  edi- 
fying public  gardens.  The  largest  botanic  garden  of 
the  European  continent  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  the  home  of 
fashion  and  of  student  life.  In  England  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens are  the  most  famous,  and  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive plant  collection  of  the  whole  world.  They  were 
laid  out  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  her  own  hands.  They 
-cover  three  hundred  acres,  and  are  crowded  with  all  the 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  and  trees  of  the  world,  ar- 
ranged, classified,  grouped,  and  named  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

Mr.  Calvin  D.  Wilson  tells  of  some  of  the  picturesque 
things  that  are  to  be  seen  on  *'the  eastern  shore"  of 
Virginia,  the  home  of  the  terrapin  and  innumerable 
ducks  and  snipe  and  fish.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us 
that  "the  eastern  shore"  produces  more  table  delica- 
cies than  any  other  region  in  the  world  of  equal  area, 
and  it  is  plain  that  a  family  may  there  enjoy  the  lux- 
uries of  life  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  really 
poor  man  can  live  for  less  on  the  peninsula  than  any- 
where else,  save  perhaps  certain  parts  of  Asia.  The 
rural  negro  there  averages  $200  a  year  for  his  work, 
while  many  do  not  make  $100,  but  he  is  able  to  get  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  clothing.  A  cabin  on  a 
patch  of  ground  may  be  rented  for  $20  a  year ;  1,000  her- 
ring can  be  bought  for  50  cents,  and  cured  and  barreled 
lor  50  cents  more,  etc.,  etc. 

The  complete  novel  of  the  month  is  "  John  01m&tead*8 
Uephew,"  by  Henry  W.  French. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Chautauquan  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Burwell  answers  the  question,  "Should 
the  Government  Establish  Postal  Savings  Banks?" 
more  decidedly  in  the  affirmative  than  most  writers  who 
have  been  heard  recently.  He  believes  the  postal  sav- 
ings banks  would  supply  a  public  need  that  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  supplied  by  private  enterprise, 
that  they  would  promote  thrift  and  good  citizenship, 
and  would  thus  prove  a  great  boon  to  millions  of  our 
people.  He  makes  a  rough  guess  at  the  total  deposits 
under  a  postal  savings  bank  system  such  as  has  been 
suggested  of  $700,000,000,  and  he  has  no  suggestions  to 
make  concerning  the  profitable  and  conservative  invest- 
ment of  such  a  hiige  sum. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Copeland  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  "The 
Fishing  Industry  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  tells  us  that  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland alone  there  were  88  men  lost  last  year  in  this 
occupation,  the  year  before  94  men,  and  the  year  before 
80  vessels  and  137  men.  Twenty  years  ago  as  many  as 
681  fishermen  went  to  their  death  in  this  dangerous  re- 
gion alone.  The  average  loss  of  vessels  is  15  every 
twelve  months  on  the  Banks.  When  one  considers  the 
average  which  this  shows  for  the  total  number  of  people 
engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Banks,  and  the  small  amount 
of  possible  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  fearfully  hard 
and  exposed  work,  it  seems  curious  that  it  should  sur- 
vive as  a  regular  occupation. 


MUNSEVS. 

IN  the  January  Muiisey's  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  says 
that  his  favorite  novelist  is  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
though  Charles  Readers  "  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  " 
is  spoken  of  in  superlative,  too. 

Theodore  Dreiser  has  a  pleasant  sketch  of  "  The 
Haunts  of  Bayard  Taylor,"  in  which  he  describes  the 
bucolic  scenery  of  that  quiet  Pennsylvania  village  on 
the  Brandywine,  in  Chester  County,  where  Mr.  Taylor 
had  his  beautiful  country  home,  at  Kennet  Square. 
Mr.  Dreiser  says  that  five  years  before  he  died,  in  1873, 
Mr.  Taylor  wr6te  from  Germany  to  a  friend  who  had 
congratulated  him  on  his  success  in  life :  "  You  ex- 
aggerate what  you  consider  my  successes.  From  1854 
to  1862  or  thereabouts,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  popularity 
of  the  cheap,  ephemeral  sort.  It  began  to  decline  at  the 
time  when  I  began  to  see  the  better  and  truer  work  in 
store  for  me,  and  I  let  it  go,  feeling  that  I  must  begin 
anew  and  acquire  a  second  reputation  of  a  different 
kind.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  which  is  not  yet  over." 

The  features  of  Munsey's  for  1898  are  to  be,  in  the  way 
of  fiction,  a  new  story  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman  called 
"  The  Castle  Inn,"  and  one  by  Max  Pemberton  called 
"The  Woman  of  Kronstadt." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  Bookman,  in  its  editorial  comment,  calls  Phil 
May,  the  young  artist  who  has  taken  Du  Mau- 
rier's  place  on  Punch,  the  most  gifted  black-and-whit« 
artist  of  our  time.  "  He  is  now  exclusively  retained  by 
Punch  and  the  Oraphic,  so  that  his  days  as  a  free-lance 
are  over."  Mr.  May  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and-  has 
been  making  his  living  since  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve. 
His  favorite  author  is  Dickens,  whom  he  cen  read  all 
day  long,  and  in  whose  many  pages  he  cannot  find 
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one  dull  one.  It  is  certainly  fortunate,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  Mr.  May  is  the  man  who  is  going  to 
make  illustrations  to  the  Mition  de  luxe  of  Dickens* 
works  to  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  George  Allen  this  year. 

The  Bookman  says  that  quite  the  most-talked-of 
woman  in  London  now  is  Mrs.  Craigie,  otherwise  known 
as  "John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  and  whose  latest  book,  "  The 
School  for  Saints,"  promises  to  make  her  as  notable  as 
Sarah  Grand.  She  says  she  adopted  the  name  of  "  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  "  to  keep  her  from  being  sentimental. 

The  Bookman  has  discovered  a  new  Scotch  romancer, 
Mr.  Neil  Munro,  whose ''John  Splendid"  will  appear 
during  the  year  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Mr.  Munro 
is  a  Highlander,  one  of  the  few  left.  "John  Splendid" 
is  his  first  sustained  effort,  and  is,  according  to  the 
Bookman^  "  a  remarkable  performance,  recalling  the 
best  of  Stevenson,  and  succeeding  where  Stevenson 
failed,  in  portraying  a  womanly  heroine  with  a  glamour 
of  witchery  that  wins  the  reader  from  the  start." 

The  "American  Bookman"  selected  for  this  number 
is  Walt  Whitman,  who  is  discussed  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe. 


THE  CANADIAN  MAGAZINE. 

A  BRIEF  article  by  Goldwin  Smith  in  refutation  of 
the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory  opens  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  the  Canadian  Magazine.  Mrs.  Delia 
Bacon,  who  originated  the  theory,  is  believed  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  have  been  inspired  by  her  natural 
regard  for  the  name,  thinking  that  the  plays  were  too 
good  to  have  been  written  by  any  one  but  a  Bacon. 

"With  Booker's  Column"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866,  by 
Robert  Larmour.  This  article  deals  with  a  rather 
obscure  passage  of  border  history,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  present  Canadian  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Bourinot's  papers  on  "  The  Makers  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada"  are  dealing  with  a  great  range  of  topics 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  what  now  forms 
the  Dominion. 

The  magazine  has  had  a  good  year,  and  promises  a 
number  of  important  features  for  the  ensuing  volumes. 


THE  ARENA. 

WE  have  already  quoted  at  length  from  Mr.  James 
J.  Wait's  article  entitled  "Our  Interstate  Pro- 
tective Tariffs,"  in  the  January  Arena. 

Governor  Rogers,  of  Washington,  writing  in  this 
number  on  "  Freedom  and  Its  Opportunities,"  takes  the 
ground  that  the  right  of  taxation  for  public  purposes 
does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  land  used  and  occupied  by 
the  individual  citizen  as  a  necessary  means  of  supix)rt 
and  not  needed  for  public  use.  He  would  expressly  ex- 
empt by  law  every  homestead  valued  at  not  more  than 
$2,500  from  taxation  of  every  kind. 

The  Canadian  view  of  the  question  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States  is  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Jolm  D. 
Spence,  who  uses  considerable  space  in  controverting 
the  position  maintained  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  in 
favor  of  some  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Spence  contends  that  Canadians 
are  very  well  content  to  remain  as  they  are,  that  they 
have  as  much  political  freedom  now  as  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  that  certain  forms  of  lawlessness 
which  flourish  in  some  parts  of  this  country  are  un- 
known in  Canada,  and  that  they  have  no  reason  for  de- 
siring annexation. 


The  benefits  of  municipal  proprietorship  of  quasi* 
public  enterprises  are  very  fairly  discussed  by  Mr. 
Augustus  L.  Mason,  who  closes  his  article  with  an 
ingenious  proposition  by  which  cities  having  constitu- 
tional debt  limitations  may  secure  the  creation  by  the 
Legislature  of  one  or  more  "auxiliary  corporations'^ 
with  all  their  capital  stock  owned  by  the  city. 

"  The  powers  of  such  an  auxiliary  corporation  would 
relate  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  one  or  more  of 
these  local  enterprises.  It  might  have  officers  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  city  government,  or  the  mayor  and 
other  city  officials  might  be,  ex-offlciOj  its  officers.  The 
debt  of  such  an  auxiliary  corporation  would  not  form 
any  part  of  the  city  debt.  It  would  represent  the  actual 
investment,  and  would  gradually  disappear  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund  raised  from  the  operation  of  the 
properties." 

In  an  article  on  American  domesticity  Mrs.  Helen 
Campbell  describes  the  " stag  towns"  of  the  West  and 
the  "she  towns"  of  New  England.  The  latter  are 
"those  cotton-mill  towns  of  New  England  and  the 
South  or  West,  in  which,  as  one  goes  through  the  poorer 
streets,  house  after  bouse  is  found  to  be  locked  up,  little 
faces  looking  from  the  windows.  The  mother  and  older 
children,  if  she  has  them,  are  at  work  in  the  mill,  and 
the  baby  and  younger  ones  locked  up  at  home.  Often 
the  husbands  of  the  women  who  make  up  the  'she 
towns'  are  at  the  remote  West,  in  the  'stag  camp,'  or, 
at  the  best,  working  a  distance  from  home.  In  any  case 
there  is  an  enormous  disparity  of  men  in  Massachusetts ; 
for  example,  out  of  61,246  workers  in  the  cotton  mills, 
nearly  82,000  are  women  and  7,579  are  children." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  contributes  to  this  number  a  study 
of  "  James  G.  Clark,  the  American  Laureate  of  Labor,'^ 
and  Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  indulges  in  a  satirical 
editorial  on  "  Plutocracy  and  War." 


THE  FORUM. 

MR.  BRYCE'S  article  in  the  December  Forum  on 
"  The  Policy  of  Annexation  for  America"  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Ex-Comptroller  Eckels  reviews  the  work  of  the  Wol- 
cott  Commission,  and  concludes  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  six  months  has  only  confirmed  the  opinion 
widely  held  before  the  appointment  of  the  commission, 
that  an  international  agreement  is  in  fact  an  impossi- 
bility, and  that  the  quest  of  bimetallism  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  American  people. 

In  the  third  installment  of  Senator  Morrill's  "  Notable 
Letters  from  My  Political  Friends"  appears  a  letter 
from  Horace  Greeley,  dated  March  12,  1872,  which  con- 
cludes as  follows  : 

"  As  to  myself,  the  end  of  my  career  cannot  be  distant. 
I  was  a  pack-horse  for  Weed  and  Seward  for  the  first 
half  of  my  career.  I  revolted  at  last,  and  was  not  ruined. 
I  can  l)ear  whatever  the  future  has  in  store  for  me." 

Capt.  J.  C.  Ayres,  U.S.A.,  proposes  a  .scheme  of  in- 
struction by  which  our  national  guard  may  be  made 
more  effective  for  seacoast  defense.  He  urges  the  or- 
ganization by  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  regi- 
ments of  seacoast  artillery. 

Gustav  Kobb^  says  of  the  dramatist,  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  : 

"His  plays  are  analytical,  but  they  also  have  action, 
the  throb  of  poetry,  and  the  warm  glow  of  passion.  He 
is  not  a  'decadent'  dramatist.  He  is  no  more  to  be 
classed  with  Ibsen  or  Maeterlinck  than  Groethe  is.    He 
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is  the  greatest  figure  in  Grerman  literature — perhaps  in 
«11  literature — to-day.  He  is  the  one  living  poet  who  is 
also  a  born  writer  of  plays,  the  one  living  master  of 
realism  who  is  also  a  master  of  idealism." 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  CJom- 
merce  Commission,  writes  on  the  subject  of  railway 
pooling,  concluding  that  the  right  to  make  pooling  con- 
tracts would  to  a  large  extent  do  away  with  the  demor- 
alization of  rates  and  bring  about  good  results.  He  em- 
phasizes, however,  the  fact  that  in  legislation  of  this 
kind  the  public  interests  must  first  of  all  be  protected, 
and  that  the  present  interstate  commerce  law  is  practi- 
cally powerless  to  offer  such  protection. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court,  makes  an  argument  to  prove 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pending  Hawaiian  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  question 
to  which  neither  party  in  the  controversy  is  directing 
much  attention,  and  the  points  adduced  by  Mr.  Agnew, 
while  they  should  be  given  due  weight,  are  not  likely  to 
affect  the  decision  of  the  question  in  the  public  mind. 

Chairman  Loud,  of  the  Congressional  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, advocates,  as  a  st«p  toward  economy  in  the  postal 
service,  the  exclusion  from  the  privilege  of  second-class 
matter  of  all  books  or  reprints  of  books,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  sample-copy  privilege.  These  two  changes 
would,  he  says,  effect  a  saving  to  the  Grovernment  of 
about  $13,000,000  a  year.  He  estimates  that  one-third  of 
the  second-class  matter  now  carried  would  be  cut  off  by 
the  reforms  proposed.  Sample  copies  and  books  would 
then  pay  eight  cents  a  pound,  which  would  make  this 
class  of  matter  about  half  self-sustaining. 

The  Hon.  Herman  C.  Kudlich,  one  of  the  city  magis- 
trates of  New  York,  who  before  he  took  office  had  had 
much  experience  and  contact  with  the  poorer  classes  of 
New  York's  citizens  in  the  courts,  contributes  a  thought- 
ful article  on  "The  Abuse  of  the  Police  Power."  He 
shows  that  the  power  of  making  arrests  is  frequently 
abused  by  the  police  of  New  York,  and  doubtless  by 
those  of  other  cities  as  well,  and  that  the  police  power 
and  the  judiciary  system  do  not  always  coOperate  as 
they  should  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  great  improvement  has  lately  been  made 
in  the  New  York  police  force,  which  is  now  more  efficient 
in  preventing  and  suppressing  crime  than  ever  before. 
The  faithful  and  honest  application  of  the  civil-service 
system  has  greatly  improved  the  force. 

Professor  Price,  of  Oxford  University,  writes  on  **The 
Present  Condition  of  Economic  Science ; "  Mr.  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts  has  a  suggestive  paper  on  "The  Poetry 
of  Nature  ; "  Prof.  R.  Eucken,  of  Jena,  contributes  an 
instructive  article  on  "  I^iberty  in  Teaching  in  the  Ger- 
man Universities,"  and  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  of 
Princeton,  defines  "The  Mission  of  Literature." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  the 
articles  on  "The  National  Government  and  the 
Public  Health,"  from  the  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Penfield's 
account  of  "England's  Absorption  of  Egypt,"  and  from 
Mr.  A.  C.  James'  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  Ha- 
waiian annexation,  all  appearing  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  North  American. 

Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso  begins  a  series  of  studies 
attempted  with  a  view  to  answering  the  question, 
**Why  Homicide  Has  Increased  in  the  United  States." 
As  regards  the  effect  of  immigration,  Professor  Lom- 


broso believes  that  the  greater  increase  of  homicides  in 
the  Atlantic  States  is  due  rather  to  the  character  than 
to  the  extent  of  the  immigration.  In  the  Central 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crime  of  homicide  is  re- 
pugnant to  most  of  the  foreign  settlers,  who  are  largely 
composed  of  Germans  and  Swedes.  He  finds  a  much 
greater  cause  of  homicide  in  the  United  States  in  the 
great  number  of  colored  people  who  live  here.  Accept- 
ing the  statement  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  homicides  are 
furnished  by  the  whites  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent, 
by  the  colored  race,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whites  constitute  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  the 
colored  race  about  12  per  cent.  Professor  Lombroso 
concludes,  therefore,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  negro 
population  the  crime  of  homicide  would  be  almost  as 
rare  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson  contributes  an  original  and  at> 
tractive  study  in  "The  Psychology  of  Golf,"  in  whici 
he  attempts  to  explain  what  he  terms  the  "semi-autc 
matic  actions"  characterizing  that    game,   which   on 
analysis  seem  to  reveal  a  wonderful  complexity. 

The  Hon.  Rol:)ert  P.  Porter,  in  writing  on  "The  Cen- 
sus of  1900,"  takes  occasion  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  the  civil-service  reformers  on  the  methods 
by  which  the  eleventh  census  was  taken.  He  contends 
that  the  defects  of  that  census  did  not  arise  from  the 
character  of  the  employees,  who  were,  in  fact,  a  capable 
corps  of  experts,  but  resulted  from  delayed  legislation, 
hasty  preparation,  and  an  overburdening  of  the  office 
with  useless  inquiries.  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  eleventh  census  was  as  good  a 
one  as  any  one  could  take  under  the  present  system. 
The  faults  of  the  present  system  are  thus  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Porter  : 

"1.  Inadequate  time  for  preparati6n. 

"2.  A  hard-and-fast  law  rushed  through  the  day  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  Congress,  calling  for  innumer- 
able statistical  investigations  and  inquiries,  many  of 
which  are  useless  and  impracticable,  and  some  of  which 
are  impossible. 

"8.  Supplemental  questions  for  the  twenty  million  or 
more  schedules,  called  for  by  Congress  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  actual  enumeration. 

"  4.  Placing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  superintendent, 
whose  mind  should  be  fully  occupied  with  his  experts 
in  planning  the  work,  the  responsibility  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  office  force  of  several  thousand  clerks." 

Captain  Crowninshield,  of  the  navy,  makes  a  plea  for 
the  speedy  completion  by  our  Government  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal.  He  says  that  as  a  political  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  influence  and  power  of  this  country  in  the 
Pacific  the  canal  will  be  far-reaching.  In  the  event  of 
a  war  to-day  with  Japan  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we 
should  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  Japan's  naval  force  is  greater  than  our  Pacific 
and  Asiatic  squadrons  combined.  To  reinforce  our 
Pacific  fieet  we  should  be  obliged  to  send  ships  from 
our  Atlantic  squadron,  forcing  them  to  make  a  voyage 
of  12,000  miles,  thus  consuming  many  weeks  ;  whereas 
with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in  existence,  our  whole  North 
Atlantic  squadron  could  be  transported  to  the  Pacific 
within  a  week,  thus  enabling  us  to  more  than  double 
our  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University,  calls 
attention  to  the  great  lack  of  well-trained  engineers  in 
our  navy.  He  says  that  the  cost  of  educating  such 
engineers  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  or  Cornell  is  only 
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about  one-eighth  the  cost  of  educating  a  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  It  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  the  Government  should  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  for  this  special  kind  of  training  which  are 
already  provided  by  private  institutions. 

Mr.  J.  O'Connor  Power  writes  on  *'  Edmund  Burke 
and  His  Abiding  Influence  ; "  William  H.  Rideing  has 
an  article  on  "Tennyson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  and 
Albert  D.  Vandam  describes  the  life  of  "Officers  in  the 
French  Army." 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.       . 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  contains 
Baron  de  Coubertin's  "  French  View  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  and 
several  other  papers  that  are  well  worth  reading. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  some  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen pages  on  what  he  calls  the  Southampton-Pembroke 
problem.  The  young  man  of  the  sonnets  was,  in  Mr. 
Archer's  opinion,  not  Southampton,  but  Pembroke.  He 
is  quite  sure  about  this.    He  says  : 

"  1  will  try  to  show  that  the  history  of  the  sonnets  no 
longer  ranks  among  the  obscurest  of  literary  problems, 
but  rather  among  those  which  we  can  solve  with  as  near 
an  approach  to  certainty  as  circumstantial  evidence  can, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  afford." 

Among  other  arguments  which  he  uses  in  order  to 
prove  his  case,  he  says  : 

"  Southampton  was,  to  all  intents  and  purpo.ses,  a  man 
of  Shakespeare's  own  time  ;  Pembroke,  to  all  intents 
and  purpo.ses,  belonged  to  a  younger  generation.  There 
is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  The  seven  years'  difference 
in  age  between  Pembroke  and  Southampton  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  difference  between  the  altogether  probable 
and  the  all  but  impossible." 

THE    INFLUENCE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  describes  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  George  made  his  appearance  in  England, 
and  explains  how  it  v'as  that  he  achieved  so  great  a  suc- 
cess.   Mr.  Hobson  snys  : 

"  The  influence  of  George  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  or  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  a  wholesale  policy  of 
nationalization  of  the  land.  It  is  rather  to  be  traced  in 
the  energy  which,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
freely  flowed  into  many  channels  of  land  reform.  George, 
like  other  prophets,  cottperat-ed  with  the  '  spirit  of  the 
age.'  But  after  this  just  allowance  has  l^en  made, 
Henry  George  may  be  considered  to  have  exercised  a 
more  directly  powerful  formative  and  educative  in- 
fluence over  English  radicalism  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
than  any  other  man." 

"  LORD  ROSEBERY'S  APOSTASY." 

An  anonymous  writer  makes  bold  to  denounce  Lord 
Rosebery  as  an  apostate  because  of  the  fashion  in  which 
he  spoke  at  Manchester  about  free  trade  : 

''  Is  Lord  Rosebery  a  strong  man  or  a  weak  man  ?  Is 
he  either  a  radical  or  an  imperialist  ?  Is  he  a  man  of  set 
purpose  or  a  mere  political  kite  swayed  by  every  chang- 
inc:  gust  of  popular  feeling?  Lord  Rosebery  started 
public  life  with  exalted  ideas  and  apparently  profound 
beliefs.  Where  are  those  ideas  and  those  beliefs  now  ? 
If  he  has  not  renounced  them  all,  he  has  at  least  shifted 
his  ground  till  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  much 
remains.    Either  he  has  *a  craven  fear  of  being  great* 


or  in  his  attempt  to  combine  radicalism  and  imperial- 
ism he  has  landed  himself  in  hopeless  mental  chaos  and 
uncertainty.  Mr.  Chamberlain  assures  us  that  imperial 
federation,  which  used  to  be  considered  a  fad  and  a 
dream,  is  within  measurable  distance  of  realization, 
and  Ijord  Rosebery  would  seem  to  have  become  a  rene- 
gade from  the  cause  in  the  very  hour  when  its  prospects 
are  brightest." 

A  FRENCH  "DOLL'S-HOUSE." 

Some  time  before  Ibsen  wrote  hi«  **  DoU's-House,"  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Villiers  de  Plsle  Adam  wrote 
a  play  called  "  La  Revolte,"  which,  curiously,  antici- 
pates the  motive  of  the  play  in  which  Hedda  Gabler  i& 
the  heroine.  In  the  Frenchman's  play,  however,  the 
wife  who  anticipates  the  r6le  of  Hedda  Gabler,  after 
departing  from  her  husband  in  order  to  live  her  own. 
life,  discovers  before  the  sun  rises  the  next  morning 
that  it  is  no  use,  and  she  promptly  goes  back.  She  ex- 
plains the  motive  for  her  return  as  follows  : 

"I  could  no  more  concentrate  myself  in  meditation. 
I  had  forgotten  how  to  soar  above  the  world,  how  to 
shut  my  ears  against  the  mocking  laughter  of  mankind. 
It  was  over  with  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  Qco6. 1  I  see  it  is  too  late. 
One  must  not  stoop  even  to  win  freedom.  I  had  given, 
way  too  much — overvalued  the  daily  bread.  The  eyes, 
of  my  youth  are  gone.  Enthusiasm  too.  Art  no  longer 
exalts.  Silence  does  not  appease  me.  That  man  has. 
drunk  up  my  soul  as  if  it  had  been  water.  These  four 
years  of  drudgery  have  broken  my  spirits — nothing  can 
be  blotted  out.  It  was  boasting  to  say  I  wanted  to  live. 
I  give  it  up.  I  have  become  like  those  who  have  never 
had  a  glimpse  of  heaven.  That  man's  perpetual  smile 
has  filled  my  soul  with  bitterness  and  gloom.  His  ac- 
counts have  crippled  my  mind.  Whether  he  lives  now 
or  dies,  it  is  just  the  same  to  me.  I  must  remain  what 
I  have  become." 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  A  CARLIST  RISING. 

Three  writers — the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  Cranstoun 
Metcalfe,  and  Leonard  Williams — discourse  on  "The 
Crisis  in  Spain. "  They  are  all  Carlists,  and  they  all  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  Carlist  rising.  They  set 
forth  lucidly  the  facts  on  which  Don  Carlos  bases  hia 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
make  out  a  very  good  case.  The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny 
and  Cranstoun  Metcalfe  say  : 

*'  The  situation  is  grave  because  it  seems  impossible 
that  a  couj)  d'dtat  of  this  magnitude,  even  if  successful, 
can  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  alteration 
in  the  dynasty  may  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  pow- 
ers, and  will  certainly  be  considered .  mast  seriously  by 
the  United  States.  Yet  we  know  that  such  an  altera- 
tion is  to  be  attempted  in  the  Peninsula  before  the 
world  is  many  weeks  older,  and  we  therefore  do  not 
hesitate,  as  otherwise  we  might,  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  case  for  Don  Carlos  as  we  apprehend  it  to  lye.  There 
may  be  local  fighting  more  or  less  severe,  but,  except  in 
the  event  of  intervention  by  the  i)ower.s,  war  there 
need  not  In?." 

Mr.  Leonard  Williams,  who  asks,  **  Can  Sagasta  Save 
Spain  ?"  evidently  thinks  that  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  it  : 

"Carlism  is  ever  dangerous  in  Spain,  chiefly  by  rea- 
son of  its  obvious  justice.  The  Salic  Law  is  a  perma- 
nent part  and  parcel  of  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  a  king  like  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  libertine  and 
scoundrel  who  never  cared  a  button  for  his  country^s 
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welfare,  could  validly  bully  the  Cortes  into  gratifying  a 
parentis  personal  whim,  is  patently  grotesque.  The  so- 
called  Duke  of  Madrid  is  as  much  Charles  VII.  of  Spain 
at  this  moment  as  our  Victoria  is  legitimate  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain.  Two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  people  are 
with  him  at  heart,  and  in  the  last  Carlist  war,  if  Charles 
bad  displayed  more  valor,  tact,  and  energy  in  combat, 
and  less  licentiousness  toward  the  wives  of  his  most 
loyal  officers,  he  must,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  stood  upon 
the  winning  side.  Even  as  it  is,  unless  the  present  ad- 
ministrators of  the  boy-king  mend  their  predecessors* 
conduct  toward  the  nation,  there  will  be  bloody  fight- 
ing once  anew  in  the  Peninsula." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  C.  Stein  reviews  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  on  *'  Black- 
wood.** Mile.  Y.  Blaze  de  Bury  writes  on  the  French 
actor  Mounet  Sully,  and  Mr.  Nowell  Smith,  who 
criticises  the  poetry  of  William  Morris,  declares  that  it 
has  no  backbone,  and  that  the  poet,  as  he  himself  said, 
was  only  an  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore  concludes  his  essay  on  **  Dante  as  a  Religious 
Teacher**  with  the  following  sentence  : 

"And  the  sum  and  crown  of  all  Dante's  religious 
teaching  is  the  grand  truth  that  the  complete  merging 
of  the  man*s  will  in  the  will  of  God  is  not  only  the 
essential  condition  of  inward  peace,  but  also  that  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  enlightenment.  *  If  a  man  will 
to  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.*  ** 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  M.  Francis 
de  Pressens^  renews  his  appeal  to  England  to  ally 
herself  definitely  with  France  and  Russia.  He  main- 
tains that  the  policy  of  isolation  was  all  very  well  when 
each  of  the  powers  stood  on  its  own  feet  and  played 
its  own  game  for  its  own  hand,  but  we  are  now  in  an 
era  of  syndicates  and  trade  unions,  and  it  is  madness  to 
remain  isolated  any  longer. 

THE  RESERVES  FOR  MANNING  THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

Lord  Brassey  and  Ix)rd  Charles  Beresford  write  on 
this  subject,  Lord  Charles*  paper  being  nominally  a 
criticism  upon  I^rd  Brassey's,  but  he  concludes  it  by 
propounding  under  twelve  heads  his  own  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done.     He  says  : 

"  We  require  a  reserve  of  at  least  seventy  thousand 
officers  and  men,  because  we  have  to  fill  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  limit  at  which  we  can  put  the  active- 
service  ratings  and  the  number  required  in  actual  war- 
fare ;  and,  above  and  beyond,  we  must  form  a  reserve  to 
replace  losses.  It  must  be  a  reserve  which  has  served 
in  the  fleet,  because  a  reserve  should  always  be  the  best 
men.  It  must  not  be  a  reserve  of  bluejackets  alone,  but 
of  engine-room  ratings  and  marines.  We  must  increase 
the  marines,  and  give  them  the  charge  of  some  of  the 
coaling  stations,  because  these  must  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  station  in  war 
time  and  not  under  control  of  a  general." 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  AS  A  TEACHER. 

Prof.  Sir  Greorge  Mivart,  in  his  paper  on  "Some 
Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,'*  revives  many 
pleasant  memories  of  that  redoubtable  man  of  science. 
We  have  room  for  a  brief  extract : 

"  For  years  I  attended  his  lectures,  but  never  once  did 
1  hear  him  make  use  of  his  position  as  teacher  to  incul- 
or  even  hint  at,  his  own  theological  views,  or  to 


depreciate  or  assail  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
religion  of  his  hearers.  No  one  could  have  behaved 
more  loyally  in  that  respect,  and  a  proof  that  I  thought 
so  is  that  I  subsequently  sent  my  own  son  to  be  hi» 
pupil  at  South  Kensington,  where  his  experience  con> 
firmed  what  had  previously  been  my  own.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  I  was  urging  the  danger  of  making  un- 
guarded statements  to  the  young  and  the  possibility  of 
impressions  being  thereby  produced  quite  other  than 
those  intended,  he  replied  :  '  It  would  be  very  wrong 
to  do  so,  and  at  least  tend  to  make  young  prigs  of  them. 
Children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  mythology  of 
their  time  and  country,  but  as  they  grow  up  their  ques- 
tions should  be  answered  frankly.' " 

APPROVED— BY  AN  EXALTED  PERSONAGE. 

Who  is  the  Nineteenth  Century's  exalted  personage  ? 
I  ask  the  question  because  Dr.  Jorgensen's  article,  giv- 
ing the  '*  Danish  View  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein  Ques- 
tion," is  introduced  with  the  following  unusual  irrt- 
primatur: 

"[The  following  reply  to  Prof.  Max  Mtiller's  article 
in  the  May  number  of  this  review  is  published  at  the 
desire  of  an  exalted  personage  in  this  country  inter- 
ested in  the  Danish  side  of  the  question,  who  considers 
that  Prof,  Max  MUller's  views  are  Incorrect  and  incon- 
sistent with  historic  truth.  The  author  died  before  he 
saw  the  proofs,  which  have  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  same  exalted  personage.— Ed.  Nine- 
teenth Century.]" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Dr.  Jorgensen  in  his 
imlemlc  with  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  but  the  following  is  the 
only  passage  which  has  any  bearing  upon  present-day 
politics.  Speaking  of  the  treatment  which  Denmark 
received  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  Dr.  Jorgensen  says  : 

"It  was  not  only  that  old  legitimacy  was  overthrown 
by  the  total  disregard  of  the  Gottorp  renunciation  of 
Holstein  in  favor  of  King  Christian  the  Ninth,  nor  that 
old  and  continually  renewed  treaties  in  favor  of  the 
Danish  crown's  right  to  Sleswig  were  torn  asunder,  but 
also  the  principle  of  nationality— the  sole  principle 
which  might  with  some  show  of  right  have  been  in- 
voked against  the  arrangement  of  1852 — was  put  aside 
in  the  most  shameful  way.  More  than  one-half  of 
Sleswig  is  to  this  day  inhabited  by  Danish  people,  who 
do  not  wish  anything  better  than  to  return  to  the  union 
with  the  mother  country,  whereas  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment endeavors,  in  spite  of  the  promise  given  in  Prague, 
by  all  possible  means  to  subjugate  the  Danish  element 
and  to  efface  its  national  peculiarities.  It  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  whole  Scandinavian  race,  and  a  derision 
of  the  favorite  talk  in  Germany  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
German  people." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TAMMANY. 

Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzle  is  not  by  any  means  prejudiced 
or  bigoted  on  the  subject  of  Tammany.    He  says  : 

"Judged  morally,  it  certainly  promotes  much  friend- 
ship and  social  intercourse ;  and  many  a  poor  man  in 
New  York  has  found  his  Tammany  membership  the 
greatest  help  when  in  trouble.  The  Tammany  *  captains ' 
may  not  be  overscrupulous  when  it  comes  to  winning 
an  election,  but  they  often  enough  give  time,  trouble-, 
and  money  in  helping  comrades  in  distress,  quite  apart 
from  any  prospects  of  reward  in  votes." 

His  view  as  to  the  future  is  not  very  sanguine : 

"Tammany  has  now  the  opportunity  to  redeem  its 
character.  If  it  gives  Greater  New  York  an  honest 
government,  and  performs  one-half  of  the  promises  of 
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probity  and  capacity  made  in  its  election  addresses, 
much  of  its  past  will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  the 
world  at  large.  But  every  prospect  seems  to  point  to 
its  doing  far  otherwise.  In  Greater  New  York,  with  its 
three  million  people,  its  enormous  patronage  and  im- 
fnense  revenue,  an  incapable  or  dishonest  administra- 
tion will  have  such  power  of  plunder  and  wrongdoing 
as  the  western  world  has  never  seen  before.  Even 
Tammany's  worst  enemies  cannot  but  hope  that  for 
once  it  will  disappoint  the  fears  of  its  foes  and  the  hopes 
of  many  of  its  baser  friends." 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  "SETTLEMENTS." 

Canon  Barnett,  in  one  of  his  useful  papers  on  the 
*' Ways  of  Settlements  and  of  Missions,"  points  out  that 
missions  are  very  different  from  settlements,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  settlements  which  have  sprung  up 
all  over  the  world  in  imitation  of  Toynbee  Hall  may  be 
commended  to  any  one  who  is  wondering  what  he 
should  do  by  way  of  benefiting  his  fellow-men. 


T 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

HE  Contemporary  Review  for  December  opens 
X  with  another  short  dialogue  on  the  Liberal  policy, 
which  is  published  anonymously  under  a  pseudonym, 
*'ANew  Radical."  The  "New  Radical "  writes  well, 
and  puts  his  points  with  much  vigor.  His  theory  is  that 
the  liiberal  party  can  only  find  salvation  by  adopting  a 
labor  policy  ;  and  he  takes  what  he  regards  as  the  attack 
by  the  employers  on  trade  unions  in  the  engineers'  strike 
in  order  to  point  his  moral. 

THE  LIBERALS  AND  THE  LABOR  PARTY. 

He  goes  on  to  ask  a  representative  of  the  official  Lib- 
erals the  following  questions  : 

"What  in  the  name  of  wonder  do  you  suppose  your 
people  do  want  to  do  ?  If  you  brayed  your  whole  front 
bench  in  a  mortar — or  any  of  your  other  benches,  for 
the  matter  of  that — would  you  get  a  single  ounce  of 
constructive  policy  out  of  them  ?  You  are  all  dumb 
dogs — that's  what  you  are.  You  have  the  leaders  you 
require.  So  long  as  you  have  no  ideas  and  don't  want 
to  bring  anything  t-o  pa.ss,  what  you  require  is  not  lead- 
ership, but  figureheads.  But  propose  .something — any- 
thing. Show  some  sign  that  you  are  alive.  At  present 
you  are  a  row  of  mummies  solemnly  propped  up  against 
a  wall,  and  you  do  nothing  with  the  situation  but  stick 
there  and  grin  at  it." 

MR.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  BOOK. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  on  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  book, 
*'The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God."  The  essay  is 
hardly  as  carefully  finished  as  most  of  Mr.  Lang's  work. 
Here  is  a  sentence  in  which  Mr.  Lang  disposes  sum- 
marily of  one  of  Mr.  Allen's  favorite  theories  : 

"  Mr.  Allen's  theory  c*  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality rests  on  the  iiypothesis  that  cremation  >>e- 
longs  to  a  later  stage  of  culture  than  corpse-  preserving 
or  burying.  I  have  demonstrated  that  all  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  corpses  coexist,  and  have  coexisted,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  culture  known  to  us  in  practice.  There- 
fore we  have  only  guesswork  to  guide  us  when  we  say 
that  one  mode  was,  everywhere,  prior  to  another  mode. 
And  that  demolishes  Mr.  Allen's  theory  of  the  three 
corresponding  stages  of  practice  and  belief.'' 


THE  LIBERAL  CATHOLICS  AND  WHAT  THEY  WANT. 

A  Roman  Catholic,  discreetly  hiding  his  jwrsonality 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Romanus,"  deplores  the 
action  taken  by  the  pope  in  issuing  his  letter  concern- 
ing the  Bible.    '*  Roman  us"  says  : 

'*  This  unfortunate  letter  is  so  shocking  because  it  im- 
poses only  on  tlie  weak  and  ignorant.  Even  at  Rome 
they  must  know  that  a  really  vigorous  attempt  to 
force  educated  Catholics  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  state- 
ments in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  are  hisr 
torically  untrue  would  cause  an  exodus  indeed  1" 

"Roman us"  tells  us,  what  is  not  generally  known, 
that  the  old  Index  Expurgatorius  did  not  apply  to  Eng- 
land. The  special  mission  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  in 
**  Romanus' "  opinion,  is  to  accommodate  old  doctrines 
to  newly  discovered  truths. 

women's  work  and  WOMEN'S  WAGES. 

The  Women's  Industrial  Council  recently  conducted  an 
inquiry  into  the  actual  earnings  of  four  hundred  working 
women  of  London  who  earn  money  by  working  at  home. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  belong  to  sixteen  of  the  diflferent 
regular  small  trades.  According  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  which  is  anonymous,  the  inquiry  proves  that  "a 
considerable  proportion  of  women  who  avowedly  work 
for  supplementary  profits  earn  more  per  hour,  and  some- 
times at  the  same  work  and  same  rate,  than  those  who 
grind  for  daily  bread.  If  this  l)e  so,  then  the  common 
view  that  supplementary  wage-earning  reduces  the  rate 
of  pay  can  hardly  be  supported." 

AN  ARTIST  ON  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  devotes  several  pages  to  a  pains- 
taking effort  to  convince  the  unhappy  photographers 
that  they  are  not  artists,  and  never  can  be.    He  says  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  many  artists  and  draughts- 
men do  now  depend  upon  photographs,  more  or  less. 
Instead  of  taking  a  sketch-book,  or  else  along  with  it, 
they  take  a  camera.  If  they  take  a  camera  alone,  they 
simply  shirk  their  work  and  ruin  their  style.  Unless  a 
man  can  draw  with  his  own  unaided  hand  he  is  not  an 
artist,  he  never  has  been  considered  one— and  he  never 
will  be." 

EMIGRATION  TO  RHODESIA. 

"Afrikander,"  writing  upon  the  British  position  in 
South  Africa,  suggests  that  the  government  might  do 
worse  than  promote  emigration  to  Rhodesia.    He  says : 

"We  hear  of  the  decline  of  farming  in  this  country 
and  the  impoverishment  of  our  rural  population.  Well, 
here  is  a  vast  territory  in  which  agricultural  settlers 
are  needed,  and  in  which  the  soil  and  climate  offer 
many  attractions.  We  hear  also  of  the  congestion  of 
our  urban  centers  in  England,  and  here  is  a  vast  coun- 
try which  might  well  serve  as  a  home  for  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  our  surplus  population.  It  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  grant  parcels  of 
land  on  easy  terms  to  such  emigrants  as  the  home 
government  might  assist  to  settle  in  Rhodesia." 

THE  FIRST  RUSSIAN  CENSUS. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  tells  all  about  how  the  Russians  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  that  first  census  on  January  28  of  this 
year.  No  similar  enterprise  had  ever  been  carried  out 
before.  To  prepare  the  people  for  the  visit  of  the  census- 
takers  "over  a  hundred  million  leaflets  containing  the 
questions  to  be  answered  in  all  the  tongues  and  dialecta 
had  to  be  distributed  in  good  time  in  every  nook  and 
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corner  of  the  empire.    These  papers  weighed,  we  are 
told,  1,060  tons." 

After  the  ground  had  been  carefully  prepared,  "  On 
January  28,  at  break  of  day,  an  army  of  150,000  in- 
dividuals left  their  homes  to  count  the  number  of 
people  inhabiting  an  empire  which  occupies  one-sixth 
of  the  globe.  The  results  may  be  summed  up  very 
briefly  as  follows  :  The  population  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  numbers  129,211,- 
114  souls,  of  whom 

94,188.750  inhabit  the  50  governments  of  European  Russia 


9,442,59U 

10              **              Poland 

9,723,553 

11              "             the  Caucasus 

5,731,732 

9              **              Siberia 

3,415,174 

5             ''              the  Steppe  regions 

4,175,101 

Provinces  of  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan 

6,413 

Khiva  and  Boukhara 

2.527,801 

Finland 

% 

1.29J211,114 

"  There  are  19  cities  in  Russia  with  a  population  of 
*nore  than  100,000  souls  each,  and  35  which  have  from 
^000  to  100,000." 

OTIIKR  ARTICLES. 

I^dy  Jeune  writes  a  pleasantly  worded  tribute  to  the 
IDuchess  of  Teck.  Dr.  W.  T.  Davison,  in  an  article 
xipon  "  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Methodism,"  takes  up  the 
<:udgels  on  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  being  provoked 
thereto  by  the  somewhat  slighting  remark  made  by  an 
Irreverent  vicar  in  the  Septeml)er  number  of  the  Review. 
*'A  British  Naturalist"  states  the  American  case  in 
favor  of  protecting  the  fur  seals.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker 
writes  on  "China  and  the  Pamirs,"  and  the  Countess 
Martinengo  Cesaresco  describes  the  life  of  the  "  Peasants 
of  Ancient  Greece." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Bcvlcw  is,  as  usual,  weighed  down 
by  its  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  solitary  organ  in  the  English  press  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  bimetallism.  The  editor  thrusts  all  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  Wolcott  Commission's  negotiations 
upon  the  Indian  Government.  He  asserts  thatnot'*a 
single  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  expected  a  hostile 
reply  from  India."  The  reply  from  Calcutta  was  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  inept,  and  "  was  received  with  dis- 
may by  the  British  Cabinet." 

THE  IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Mr.  Richard  Bagwell,  writing  on  ''Rural  Adminis- 
tration in  Ireland,"  laments  the  approaching  disappear- 
ance of  grand  juries.    He  says  : 

"The  Grand  Jury  Act  of  1836  and  the  several  amend- 
ing measures  have  worked  well,  and  the  best  plan  will 
be  that  which  involves  least  change  in  the  substantive 
law.  Two  meetings  of  the  county  council  annually 
would  amply  sufTice,  with  elective  bodies  in  each  barony 
to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  presentment  sessions. 
Irish  county  councils  are  likely  to  be  extravagant,  for 
the  franchise  will  be  democratic,  and  power  will  not  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  pay  most  of  the  rates.  It  is 
certain  that  many  large  farmers  dread  the  change. 
Parish  councils  may  be  put  out  of  the  question  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  parish  has  there  no  administrative  exist- 
ence. As  railway  communications  are  not  good,  it  may 
he  necessary  to  have  two  councils  in  some  of  the  larger 
coimtiee.    The  great  difficulty  is  about  district  councils. 


All  householders  are  sure  to  have  votes,  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  no  qualification  for  county  councilors.  The 
result  will  be  a  spirited  popular  policy  involving  the 
employment  of  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  minority. 
Useless  works  in  the  nature  of  outdoor  relief  are  the 
great  danger. " 

LIBERTY  AS  IT  WAS  IN  SPAIN. 

Mr.  John  Foreman,  writing  on  "The  State  of  Spain,** 
draws  a  terrible  picture  of  the  reign  of  terror  which 
prevailed  under  the  government  of  Canovas.    He  says  : 

"  Expression  of  public  opinion  was  stifled,  except  in 
such  formidable  institutions  as  the  Republican  Union. 
Small  meetings  of  the  middle  classes  were  constantly 
raided  by  the  police  with  excessive  violence.  The  ob- 
noxious Consumos  tax  (levied  upon  commodities)  was 
largely  increased,  and  rented  out  to  a  band  of  ruffians 
who,  through  their  agents,  assumed  tyrannical  au- 
thority over  the  people,  giving  rise  to  open  riot  in  many 
towns,  especially  in  Madrid  itself,  where  the  troops 
were  called  out  and  charged  the  indignant  mob.  On 
the  pretext  of  anarchism  no  man's  life  or  property  was 
safe.  On  the  declaration  of  any  low,  irresponsible  in- 
former the  secret  police  would  forcibly  enter  the  prem- 
ises of  any  i>eacef ul  citizen,  arrest  him,  and  torture  him. 
He  would  then  find  himself  arraigned  before  a  judge 
indisposed  to  listen  to  his  defense,  and  finally  purchase 
his  freedom  in  the  form  of  fees." 


BLACKWOOD'S. 

AMONG  the  important  articles  in  the  December 
Blackwood's  may  be  noted  a  protest  against  the 
recent  change  in  the  regulation  for  the  admission  of 
cadets  to  the  navy.  The  writer  on  the  "Entry  and 
Training  of  Naval  Officers  "  is  a  thoroughgoing  advocate 
of  the  old  system  of  letting  the  lads  in  when  they  are 
only  thirteen,  and  he  puts  his  points  vigorously  and 
well. 

There  is  a  very  readable  account  of  the  "Eglinton 
Tournament,"  from  which  it  appears  that  when  the  men 
of  1839  endeavored  to  assume  the  armor  of  their  ances- 
tors they  found  that  the  coats  of  mail  would  not  fit,  the 
moderns  having  much  longer  legs  than  the  short-limbed, 
stocky-built  knight  of  ancient  days.  The  writer,  who 
describes  the  tournament,  says  that  it  was  a  great  dis- 
illusion, for  the  knights,  when  swathed  and  locked  in 
plate  armor,  lost  their  individuality,  and  became  as 
lifeless  as  a  machine.  In  the  charge  itself,  there  was 
little  that  was  spontaneous  or  energetic.  Everything 
was  awkward,  monotonous,  and  almo.st  ludicrous. 

A  writer  in  this  number  says  of  the  late  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock : 

"  A  generation  has  passed  since  the  veteran  who  has 
just  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  retired  from 
official  life.  His  name  recalls  a  period  which  is  practi- 
cally forgotten  by  men  now  living,  and  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  wide  gulf  from  the  actualities  of  to-day. 
The  deceased  statesman,  for  he  is  surely  entitled  to  be 
so  called,  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  his  own  time 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Englishmen.  Among 
those  who  have  successively  represented  Great  Britain 
in  the  Far  East  there  is  no  name  greater  than,  and  only 
one  as  great  as,  that  of  Rutherford  Alcock,  who  shares 
with  Sir  Harry  Parkes  alone  the  proud  preeminence  as 
man  of  action  to  which  no  other  name  on  the  roll  has 
approached.  Exemplifying  in  his  own  person  the  muta- 
tions of  statecraft  and  the  caprices  of  policy,  he  stands 
like  a  tide-pole  marking  the  high-water  level  of  British 
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prestige  in  the  Elast,  and  if  not  quite  its  low-water  level, 
at  least  the  perceptible  beginning  of  the  ebb." 

We  have  quoted  in  another  place  from  the  article  on 
"  The  Story  of  St.  Paul's." 


COSMOPOLIS. 

MR.  ORTMANS'  great  " tri-lingual "  and  interna- 
tional review  is  just  entering  on  its  third  year, 
and  the  publishers  announce  an  extension  of  its  supple- 
ment system.  At  present  a  supplement  is  published  in 
Russian,  which  is  added  (gratuitously)  to  the  ordinary 
edition  of  Cosmopolis  in  Russia,  and  may  be  had  sep- 
arately in  other  countries.  During  the  coming  year 
similar  supplements  are  to  be  published  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  Greek  lan- 
guages. Every  article  will  be  printed,  as  heretofore,  in 
the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written ;  no 
translations  are  published  in  Cosmopolis.  For  the  com- 
ing year  the  editor  announces  a  second  series  of  letters 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  in  French,  the  letters  of  Emile 
Ollivier  to  Richard  Wagner,  and  in  German,  the  corre- 
spondence of  Tourgu6neflf. 

The  Heine  centenary  is  the  occasion  of  the  publication 
in  the  December  number  of  articles  in  English  by  the 
novelist  Zangwill  and  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  of  one 


in  French  by  Edouard  Rod,  and  of  one  in  Gertnan  hyr 
Karl  Frenzel.    Professor  Dowden  says  of  Heine  : 

*'  He  belongs  to  the  race  of  skeptics,  but  he  is  a  skeptic- 
who  inquires,  a  skeptic  who  hopes.  He  felt  the  need  of 
a  religion  of  joy  and  also  of  a  religion  of  sorrow,  and. 
he  states  the  case  on  behalf  of  each.  He  felt  that  the» 
political  future  belongs  to  the  populace — they  have, 
fortunately  or  unfortimately,  a  right  to  eat ;  but  he 9 
would  preserve  the  higher  rights  of  an  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect. He  swam  with  the  current  of  romantic  art,  andi 
he  headed  round  and  swam  more  vigorously  against  the* 
current,  so  anticipating  the  movement  of  realism  whicbi 
was  to  meet  and  turn  the  tide  ;  but  Heine's  ideal  of  art,, 
at  once  realistic  and  romantic,  is  still  unattained." 

We  have  quoted  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month  "  from  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  survey 
of  current  international  happenings  entitled  "The* 
Globe  and  the  Island."  The  Austrian  entanglement, 
the  Dreyfus  case  in  France,  and  the  Anglo-French  situa- 
tion in  Africa  are  the  principal  topics  included  in  Mr. 
Norman's  r6»um6  of  last  month. 

Articles  embodying  much  fresh  information  from  the 
Orient  are  M.  Chailley-Bert's  study  of  the  Dutch  in 
Java  (French  section)  and  Herr  von  Brandt's  account 
(in  Grerman)  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  China  and 
Japan. 


THE   FRENCH   AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  first  November  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris  M.  Noblemaire  writes  an  article  entitled 
"  In  the  Country  of  the  Afridis."  He  visited  this  wild 
region  in  the  northwest  of  India,  which  is  now  becoming 
so  painfully  familiar  to  us  in  the  daily  newspapers,  in 
March  of  1897.  He  begins  with  a  description  of  Pesha- 
wur — not  the  English  cantonment,  with  its  monotonous 
crowd  of  Anglo-Indians  with  their  monocles,  bunga- 
lows, ponies,  dogcarts,  and  tennis  costumes,  all  exactly 
like  those  of  every  other  cantonment — but  the  naCtive 
city  which  the  lordly  Cook  does  not  deign  to  mention 
on  his  programmes.  M.  Noblemaire  relies  a  good  deal 
on  M.  James  Darmesteter's  masterly  description  of 
Peshawur  in  his  **  Lettres  sur  Tlnde,"  but  after  all  the 
town  is  only  the  base  of  the  operations  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  and  it  is  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
follow  M.  Noblemaire  in  his  subsequent  journeyings. 
He  describes  with  humor  the  long  lines  of  camels  bring- 
ing supplies  of  all  sorts  from  Peshawur  to  the  front. 
At  Jamrud  our  traveler  stops  and  explains  the  un- 
savory reputation  of  the  Afridis  for  murder  and 
pillage,  and  the  action  of  the  government  in  paying 
tfcem  salaries  to  guard  the  Khyber  Pass  and  to  al)stain 
from  pillaging  the  caravans.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  conjuring  powers  of  the  Afridi  native  police.  For 
two  minutes  only  he  left  a  valuable  sword-stick  in  his 
carriage,  and  on  his  return  it  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. Of  course  the  Afridis  knew  nothing  about 
it !  M.  Noblemaire  did  not  go  beyond  AH  Musjid,  a 
fort  which  reminded  him  of  Queyras,  in  the  Dauphin^. 
It  is,  he  thinks,  a  str&tesjic  position  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  would  eventually  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  Russians. 

In  the  second  November  number  M.  Saurin  writes  a 
rather  portentously  long  paper  on  the  peopling  of  Tunis 
with  Frenchmen.    The  other  colonies  of  France — Ton- 


quin,  the  (^ngo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  French  Sou- 
dan, and  Indo-China — are  quite  unsuited,  owing  to  their 
tropical  climate,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  French 
population.  But  Tunis  possesses  a  healthy  climate,  the 
native  population  is  collected  mainly  along  the  coast, 
line,  and  the  interior  affords  an  ideal  nursery  for  & 
hardy  and  prolific  race  of  French  colonists.  M.  Saurin 
points,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  in  France  itself 
the  population  does  not  perceptibly  increase,  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  race  in  Canada  and  Algeria,  and  he  observess 
triumphantly  that  Tunis  alone  of  French  colonies  now 
pays  its  way.  He  declares  that  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
thousand  French  people  must  be  brought  to  settle  iib 
Tunis,  and  shows  in  detail  how  they  can  be  planted  ott 
the  soil  to  increase  and  multiply  for  the  glory  and  bene- 
fit of  France. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Des- 
chanel's  two  papers,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  philolo- 
gists, on  the  corruptions  of  the  French  language  :  and 
M.  Durand's  study  of  the  measures  for  the  support  of 
agriculture  in  France,  with  special  reference  to  thee 
policy  of  M.  M61ine. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  contributions! 
in  either  of  the  November  numbers  of  the  Noiir- 
velle  Revue  are  two  papers  and  one  letter  on  the  Sou- 
dan, and  an  article  by  M.  Sevin-Desplaces  on  French  in- 
terests in  the  Niger  territories. 

The  papers  on  the  Soudan  are  respectively  by  an> 
anonymous  officer  and  by  Colonel  G.  Humbert,  for- 
merly a  commandant  in  the  French  Soudan.  Th& 
anonymous  officer's  article  is  principally  historical,  and 
it  is  only  now  interesting  from  its  outspoken  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  the  past  blunders  of  French  policy 
and  for  the  support  which  it  lends  to  the  view,  held  by 
many  competent  persons  in  England,  that  France's  oolo- 
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aial  ambition  and  her  policy  in  every  part  of  Africa  are 
based  on  a  lively  recollection  of  the  magnificent  Indo- 
BVench  empire  of  Dupleix,  which  was  thrown  away  by 
the  fatuity  of  Louis  XV.    Colonel  Humbert  deals  in  a 
blunt,  soldier-like  fashion  with  the  realities  of  the  situar 
tdon.     He  says  that  the  Soudan— by  which  term  he 
ZKieans,  of  course,  the  French  Soudan — is  a  vast  country, 
almost   depopulated,   the  products  of  which,  though 
"^"aried,  are  scarcely  remunerative.    The  moment  of  dis- 
Ulnsion  is,  he  says,  at  hand.    He  advises  his  country  to 
Yaiake  the  best  of  a  bad  job  in  the  following  manner : 
<!)  Elstablishing  numerous  means  of  communication — 
'^oads  and  railways — and  dredging  the  rivers  so  as  to 
:xnake  them  navigable  by  light-draught  steamers ;  (2)  in- 
^sreasing  the  effective  strength  of  the  French  troops 
^there  ;  (3)  destroying  Samory  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  (4) 
«ending  to  the  Soudan  numerous  commercial  missions 
to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  its  products  ;  (5)  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  French  traders  ;  and  (6)  distributing 
the  troops  through  the  country  on  a  better  plan. 

The  Prince  de  Valori  gives  in  a  pair  of  articles  a  vivid 
and  touching  picture  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Bourbons," 
Charles  X.,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angoul6me,  and  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.  When  a  young  man  the  writer 
often  accompanied  his  father  to  Venice,  where  the  last 
King  of  France  and  his  family  were  living  in  exile.  He 
gives  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  moribund  court. 
The  most  important  contribution  to  history  is  the 
Prince  de  Valori's  solemn  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Louis  XVI.'s  daughter,  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul6me, 
never  attached  the  slightest  credence  to  the  many  cir- 
cumstantial stories  of  the  escape  of  her  brother,  Louis 
XVII.,  from  the  Temple.  There  i?  little  doubt  that  the 
legend  has  retained  so  much  vitality  in  France  on  ac- 
count of  Madame  d'Angoul6me's  alleged  refusal  to  be- 
lieve in  the  absolute  certainty  of  her  brother's  death. 

The  Marquis  de  Castellane,  in  an  article  on  the  French 
elections  of  1898,  expresses  the  conviction  that  France  is 
neither  Socialist  nor  Orleanist,  but  Democratic. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBRUXETlfeRE'S  great  review  is  quite  as  edify- 
.  ing  and  informing  as  usual  this  month. 
The  ordinary  globe-trotter's  impressions  of  America 
we  all  know  by  heart,  but  M.  Bruneti^re  is  not  an  or- 
dinary globe-trotter,  and  his  paper  on  Eastern  America, 
covering  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  in  the 
first  November  number  of  th?  Rcvuc  des  Deux  Mondes, 
contains  matter  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  certain  distinc- 
tion of  style  which  characterizes  the  work  of  this  ac- 
complished writer ;  but  the  material  of  the  paper  was 
all  contained  in  M.  Brunetifere's  contribution  to  3fc- 
Clure^8  Magazine  for  November,  which  we  noticed  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

THE  DUTCHMAN'S  COLONIES. 

M.  Leclercq  has  an  important  article  on  Java  and  the 
Dutch  colonial  system.  Little  Holland  has  reta.ined 
with  extraordinary  tenacity  for  three  centuries  a  colo- 
nial empire  as  large  as  France,  and  containing  thirty- 
six  millions  of  inhabitants.  Java,  the  queen  of  the 
Archii)elago,  was  England's  from  1811  to  1816,  when  she 
stupidly  gave  it  up  out  of  sheer  ignorance  of  its  value, 
although  the  great  Adam  Smith  himself  expressed  the 
highest  opinion  of  its  commercial  importance.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Dutch  colonies  are  not  allowed  the  slightest 
degree  of  self-government.    One  Van  den  Bosch  estab- 


lished a  system  of  state  monopoly  combined  with  forced 
cultivation  ;  but  this,  though  it  enormously  increased 
the  population  of  Java,  has.  had  its  day,  and  under  a 
new  agrarian  law,  which  has  now  made  European  col- 
onization possible,  the  private  enterprise  which  flour- 
ished unde*r  the  brief  English  occupation  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  introduction  of  railways 
was  long  resisted  in  the  island,  and  what  really  caused 
them  to  be  allowed  was  the  extreme  inadequa<;y  of  the 
old  system  of  transport,  under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
one  district  might  be  perishing  of  hunger  while  those 
of  another  district  were  reveling  in  as  much  rice  as 
they  could  eat. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  the  second  November  number  M.  L6vy  writes  a 
long  article  on  the  money  markets  of  Germany.  He 
shows  that  the  German  banks  perform  the  functions 
both  of  the  English  banks  of  deposit  and  of  the  French 
financial  associations,  and  have  consequently  two  valu- 
able strings  to  their  bow.  The  results  in  the  world  of 
trade  and  finance  are  such  as  to  alarm  the  writer,  who 
urges  France  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
her  great  rival. 

Among  other  articles  in  both  numbers  of  the  Revue 
which  may  be  mentioned  are  one  by  the  Marquis  de 
Gabriac  on  Chateaubriand  as  minister  for  foreign 
affairs ;  an  appreciation  by  M.  Rod  of  M.  Arnold 
Boecklin,  a  painter  of  Basle,  who  recently  celebrated 
his  jubilee  ;  a  study  by  M.  Valbert  of  Louise  Ulrique, 
Queen  of  Sweden  and  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  a 
somewhat  technical  excursus  on  realism  and  idealism 
in  music  by  M.  Bellaigue,  and  a  continuation  of  M. 
Lamy's  series  of  papers  on  Church  and  State  in  France. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

^  ^  'T^HE  Causes  of  Latin  Effeminacy"  are  stated  by 
X  Prof.  A.  Mosso  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (No- 
vember 16)  to  lie  in  the  modern  Italian  system  of 
education,  and  not  to  be  inherent  in  the  race.  Italy 
supplies  a  purely  intellectual  education  to  her  young 
men,  whether  at  school  or  college ;  as  a  result,  they  are 
at  once  precocious,  physically  feeble,  and  addict-ed  to 
vice.  It  is  a  fact  that  among  army  conscript-s  the  class 
of  university  students  takes  almost  the  lowest  place  in 
regard  to  chest-development.  The  professor  recom- 
mends shorter  hours  of  study,  more  exercise,  and  a 
scheme  of  gymnastic  training  suitable  for  a  hot  climate, 
't'his  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion  has  arisen  out 
of  Prof.  G.  Ferrero's  recent  and  very  striking  book  on 
"Young  Europe,"  which  is  lengthily  reviewed  in  the 
same  number.  Professor  Ferrero  has  drawn  conclu- 
sions very  unfavorable  to  his  own  nation  from  com- 
parisons between  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.  The 
most  instructive  point  in  the  situation  is  that  the 
present  moral  and  physical  degeneracy  of  the  Italian 
people  is  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  the  discus- 
sion merely  turns  on  the  probable  causes  and  possible 
remedies. 

The  Civil  td  Cattolica  protests  energetically  against 
the  recent  ministerial  circulars  prohibiting  Catholic 
congresses  and  meetings  being  held  in  churches  except 
under  police  supervision.  The  action  of  the  Marquis 
di  Rudini  has  caused  the  standing  quarrel  between 
Church  and  State  in  Italy  to  enter  once  more  upon  an 
acute  stage. 
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ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

"Quo  Vadis."  A  Narrative  of  the  Time  of  Nero. 
Translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtin  from  the  Polish  of 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  An  illustrated  edition.  Two 
vols.,  octavo,  pp.  865 — 358.  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&Co.    |«. 

Nothing  in  the  recent  annals  of  publishing  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  great  success  of  the  novel  **  Quo  Vadis,"  by 
Sienkiewicz,  which  has  run  through  several  editions  in  this 
country,  and  has  now  been  brought  out  in  a  richly  illustrated 
form.  Various  artists  have  contributed  to  this  new  edition 
pf  the  celebrated  Polish  novel,  among  them  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle,  from  whose  paintings  six  exceedingly  effective  illus- 
trations have  been  made ;  Evert  Van  Muyden,  who  has  done 
some  very  clever  drawings  for  the  work,  and  Edmund  H. 
Garrett.  There  is  also  a  map  of  ancient  Rome,  a  map  of  the 
route  from  Antian  to  Rome,  two  plans  showing  Roman 
houses,  and  other  features  of  distinct  and  permanent  value. 
The  work  is  printed  from  new  type,  and  is  a  model  of  modem 
typography.  It  is  one  of  the  artistic  masterpieces  of  the  year 
Just  closed. 

Old  Creole  Days.  By  George  W.  Cable.  Quarto,  pp. 
234.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $6. 

Mr.  Cable's  famous  collection  of  short  stories  has  been 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  Scrlbners,  with  a  number  of 
striking  photogravures,  large  and  small,  made  from  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Albert  Herter.  The  artist  has  entered  thor- 
oughly Into  the  spirit  of  old  Creole  life,  and  although  Mr. 
Cable's  charming  stories  have  already  had  not  less  than  five 
editions,  they  are  likely  to  find  in  this  new  form  a  still  wider 
circle  of  admirers,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  As  a  specimen  of 
book  illustration  the  publishers  have  produced  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  we  hope  they  will  receive  en- 
couragement to  undertake  further  experiment  in  this  line 
with  such  publications  as  lend  themselves  readily  to  it. 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War.  By  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Octavo,  pp.  109.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner  s  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  essay  on  "  Social  Life  in  Old 
Virginia  Before  the  War "  has  been  very  tastefully  illus- 
trated by  the  Misses  Cowles.  The  essay  abounds  in  taking 
subjects  for  illustration,  especially  in  the  bits  of  description 
devoted  to  the  old  darky  people  of  ante-bellum  times  and 
their  customs.  The  artists  have  also  made  good  use  of  even 
the  slighter  matter  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  there  are 
several  interesting  pictures  of  old  Virginia  furniture  and 
plantation  odds  and  ends,  all  of  which  have  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  connection  with  Mr.  Page's  writings. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France  and  Italy.  By 
Laurence  Sterne.  12mo,  pp.  442.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  issued  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  first  (1768)  edition  of  Laurence  Sterne's  **  Senti- 
mental Journey."  The  illustrations  of  the  volume,  which 
are  numerous,  were  made  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Robinson,  and  as  a 
whole  are  cleverly  done.  The  practice  of  issuing  these  cheap 
illustrated  editions  of  classic  authors  seems  to  be  growing 
in  favor  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

The  First  Christmas  Tree.  By  Henry  van  Dyke. 
Octavo,  pp.  76.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  for  the  text,  and 
to  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  for  the  pictures,  which  go  to  make  up  the 


beautiful  little  volume  published  this  season  by  the  Scrlb- 
ners, entitled  "The  First  Christmas  Tree."  A  novel  feature 
of  the  publication  is  the  embellished  margin  of  the  printed 
page,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  book.  The  illustra- 
tions are  photogravures  made  from  Mr.  Pyle's  original  draw- 
ings. 

A  Book  of  Old  English  Love  Songs.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  12mo,  pp.  198. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

The  Macmillans  are  issuing  "A  Book  of  Old  English 
Love  Songs,"  for  which  Mr.  George  Wharton  Edwards  haa 
furnished  a  series  of  decorative  drawings.  An  interesting^ 
and  scholarly  introduction  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie. 

RubdiyAt  of  Doc  Sifers.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
12mo,  pp.  111.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  latest  tale  in  verse,  of 
which  the  hero  is  the  old-fashioned  countiy  doctor,  is  issued 
by  the  Century  Company  in  a  dainty  volume,  illustrated  by 
C.  N.  Relyea,  who  has  cooperated  with  the  author  in  the  full- 
est sense  in  reproducing  the  genial  features  of  "  Doc  Sifers." 
On  the  cover  of  the  book  there  is  a  picture  of  the  good- 
natured  doctor  in  his  gig. 

London  as  Seen  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Folio.  New 
York  :    Charles 'Scribner's  Sons.    |5. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson's 
series  of  drawings  illustrating  London  life  are  seen  to  far 
better  advantage  in  the  folio  pages  which  the  publishers 
have  generously  provided  in  this  volume  than  was  possible  in 
the  more  restricted  scope  of  magazine  illustration.  Those 
who  followed  Mr,  Gibson's  studies  as  they  appeared  in 
ScrWner^s  Magazine  will  be  interested  to  see  them  in  a  new 
dress,  with  many  additions. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East.  By  Eliza  Kuhamah  Scid- 
more.  12mo,  pp.  339.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company.    $1.50. 

Familiar  as  is  the  name  of  Java,  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  people  is  decidedly  limited.  This 
is  largely  because  there  have  been  few  interesting  works 
descriptive  of  the  country  published  in  English.  Miss  Scid- 
mure  has  undertaken  very  successfully  to  supply  this  lack. 
She  has  not  only  traveled  through  Java,  but  has  studied 
both  land  and  people  to  some  purpose,  and  the  outcome  of 
her  researches  is  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  volume. 
The  publishers  have  supplied  a  number  of  interesting  pic- 
tures and  a  bright  cover  of  original  and  appropriate  design. 

Following  the  Equator  :  A  Journey  Around  the  World 
By  Mark  Twain.  Octavo,  pp.  712.  New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.    ^.50. 

Whether  old  admirers  of  Mark  Twain  will  agree  with 
the  New  York  Sun  in  its  opinion  that  his  latest  book  is  his 
best  is  doubtful,  but  that  it  will  take  a  very  high  rank  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  Mr.  Clemens'  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  is  certainly  true. 
People  do  not  commonly  go  to  Mark  Twain  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  consult  the  cyclopedia,  and  yet,  while 
his  books  are  entertaining,  and  are  meant  to  be  that  above 
all,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  repositories  of  a  vast  deal 
of  useful  and  serious  information.  The  present  volume,  for 
example,  gives  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Australia,  and 
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thenader  gains  from  Mr.  Clemens*  chapters  an  astonishing 
number  of  important  facts  abont  a  portion  of  the  earth^s 
surface  of  which  most  of  us  have  very  vague  knowledge. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  of  India  and  South  Africa. 
The  way  in  which  the  story  is  told— and  it  could  not  be  told 
in  any  other  way  by  Mark  Twain— neither  vitiates  its  es- 
sential truth  nor  detracts  from  its  importance.    Few  writers 
of  so-called  informational  works  succeed  half  as  well  as  Mr. 
Clemens  in  communicating  to  their  readers  the  really  vital 
elements  of  what  they  have  to  tell.    As  to  the  humor,  which 
is  distinctively  Mr.  Clemens*  own,  nothing  need  be  said.    It 
permeates   his  latest  volume  as  it  did  his  first,  and  the 
quality  is  not  greatly  changed.    The  publishers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  new  book  in  a  most  attractive 
form.    Such  artists  as  Dan  Beard,  A.  B.  Frost,  B.  W.  Cline- 
dinst,  Peter  Newell,  A.  6.  Reinhart,  and  others  have  co- 
operated in  making  this  one  of  the  most  richly  illustrated 
liooks  of  the  season.    The  volume  is  well  printed  and  bound, 
with  an  artistic  cover  design. 

Impressions  of  South  Africa.  By  James  Bryce.  Octavo, 
pp.  297.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $3.35. 

It  is  imix)ssible  at  this  time  to  more  than  hint  at  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Bryce*s  important  work  on  South  Africa, 
which  has  already  taken  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
critics,  with  the  same  author's  well-known  "  American  Com- 
monwealth." In  some  respects  the  present  volume  is  even 
more  encyclopedic  in  character.  The  author,  in  fact,  gives 
a  history  of  South  Africa  from  the  time  of  its  first  discovery 
by  Europeans  up  to  the  present.  The  scenery,  animal  life, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  fully  described ;  the  author 
discusses  the  various  problems  involved  in  the  rivalry  of 
Dutch  and  English,  and  considers  in  detail  the  different 
political  conditions.  Such  an  observer  as  Mr.  Bryce  does 
not  produce  a  book  of  merely  transient  impressions;  he 
cannot  travel  through  a  country  without  studying  its  funda- 
mental social  and  political  conditions.  So  we  have  in  his 
last  volume  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  South  Africa  such  as 
is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever. 

Oriental  Days.  By  Lucia  A.  Palmer.  Octavo,  pp.  252. 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $2. 

The  latest  volume  of  Oriental  travel  to  come  to  our 
notice  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  H.  R.  Palmer.  The  work  is 
based  on  notes  made  during  successive  journeys  through 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Several  half-tone  illustrations 
have  been  added  to  the  Christmas  edition. 

Hawaii :  Our  New  Possessions.  By  John  R.  Musick. 
Octavo,  pp.  546.  New  York :  The  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.    $2.75. 

Mr.  Musick  seems  to  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  in 
the  selection  of  a  title  for  his  new  work  on  Hawaii.  Whether 
that  country  can  be  numbered  among  **our  new  possessions** 
is  still  an  open  question.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  question 
is  open  makes  a  publication  of  this  kind  the  more  acceptable, 
since  every  one  is  eager  now  to  get  the  fullest  and  most 
reliable  information  about  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  work  descriptive  of  Hawaii,  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  that  has  appeared  since  the 
recent  change  In  the  Hawaiian  Government.  Mr.  Musick  has 
gleaned  his  information  from  various  sources,  and  has  made 
a  personal  visit  to  the  islands.  He  has  heard  both  sides  of 
tLe  controverted  questions,  and  has  aimed  to  present  both 
fairly  and  equally.    The  volume  Is  fully  illustrated. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ :  An  Interpretation.  By 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  12mo,  pp.  413.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Miffin  &  Co.    $2. 

For  the  purposes  of  rough  classification  this  remarkable 
book  may  be  considered  as  biography,  notwithstanding  the 
aiithor*8  expressed  wish  that  it  be  not  placed  in  this  cate- 
gory. Whether  it  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelf  devoted 
to  formal  ^  lives  **  of  men  or  not,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  story 


of  the  one  supreme  life  in  human  history,  and  it  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light.  Least  of  all  Is  it  a  book  of  theology; 
it  promulgates  no  creed,  nor  does  it  voice  the  tenets  of  any 
religious  sect.  Its  strength  is  in  its  freedom  from  all  these 
things— in  its  sheer  simplicity.  It  is  purely  a  narrative— a 
story  in  which  the  transcendently  important  facts  in 
Christ's  career  on  earth  are  presented,  to  the  neglect  of  minor 
details.  The  pictures  by  Hoffman,  Du  Mond,  Da  Vinci,  G6- 
rome,  and  others  add  greatly  to  the  interest. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Edited  by 
Annie  Fields.  12mo,  pp.  406.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Milflin  &  Co.    $2. 

It  is  merely  repeating  a  truism  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  important  American  biography  of  the  past  year,  or,  in* 
deed,  of  several  years.  Mrs.  Stowe's  wide  acquaintance 
embraced  men  and  women  who  served  their  times  in  a  great 
variety  of  callings.  Her  friends  and  correspondents  were 
not  restricted  to  any  special  class.  Many  names  eminent  in 
literature  here  and  abroad  were  among  them ;  statesmen, 
agitators,  clergymen,  leaders  in  church  and  state— in  short,, 
the  people  who  were  making  history  a  half-century  ago,  and 
especially  the  men  and  women  who  led  the  vanguard  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  are  all  represented  in  the  attractive 
volume  before  us.  The  task  of  selecting  those  letters  on 
which  the  reading  public  would  seem  to  have  the  most  valid 
claim  has  doubtless  been  attended  with  no  little  difficulty, 
but  Mrs.  Fields  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  the 
things  of  real  moment  and  of  permanent  interest. 

The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Edited, 
with  Biographical  Additions,  by  Frederick  G.  Ken- 
yon.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  492—464.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    14. 

The  long-awaited  volumes  of  Mrs.  Browning's  corre- 
spondence have  been  cordially  welcomed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  in  Paris  during 
the  coup  d'^etal  of  Napoleon  III.  and  lived  in  Italy  during 
many  troublous  times  makes  her  record  of  personal  experi- 
ence the  more  interesting.  Americans  will  turn  to  the  let- 
ters written  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  pen 
pictures  of  George  Sand,  whom  Mrs.  Browning  met  more 
than  once,  have  a  curious  interest.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
**  Letters  '*  reveal  much  in  a  career  that  has  always  had  a 
singular  fascination  for  the  English-reading  world. 

Marches!  and  Music  :  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a 
Famous  Singing  Teacher.  By  Mathilde  Marchesi. 
With  an  introduction  by  Massenet.  12m o,  pp.  315. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    ^.50. 

The  teacher  of  Eames,  Gerster,  Nevada,  Melba,  and  a 
host  of  other  notable  singers  of  our  time  hardly  requires  an 
introduction  to  the  American  public.  Madame  Marchesi's 
career  has  been  a  long  and  successful  one,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  she  has  come  in  contact  with  many  of  the  great  mu- 
sicians of  the  age.  This  fact  makes  her  recollections  espe- 
cially interesting  to  all  who  follow  her  art.  Her  memoir 
contains  reminiscences  of  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini, 
Rubinstein,  Verdi,  and  other  great  composers  and  per- 
formers. 

Forty-six  Years  in  the  Army.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  John  M. 
Schofield.  Octavo,  pp.  575.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    13. 

General  Schofield  was  appointed  a  West  Point  cadet  in 
1849,  and  he  was  retired  from  the  command  of  the  army,  as 
lieutenant-general,  in  1895.  In  reviewing  this  long  period  of 
service  General  Schofield  naturally  devotes  his  attention 
more  especially  to  the  four  years  of  the  civil  war.  Some  of 
his  comments  on  the  operations  of  the  Union  army  under 
Thomas  and  Sherman  are  likely  to  provoke  controversy, 
although  made  impartially  and  in  the  interest  of  military 
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criticism.  Several  of  General  Schofleld*8  chapters  contain 
important  contribntions  to  the  history  of  campaigns  and 
engagements  in  which  he  had  a  part. 

Campaigning  with  Grant.  By  Gren.  Horace  Porter, 
LL.D.  Octavo,  pp.  564.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company.    $3.50. 

General  Porter's  interesting  volume  may  be  regarded  as 
a  supplement  to  General  Grant's  own  "  Personal  Memoirs." 
It  makes  no  such  distinct  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  strategy  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  adds  in  a  very  marked 
degree  to  our  knowledge  of  the  personal  side  of  Grant's  life, 
thus  supplying  what  was  chiefly  lacking  in  the  **  Memoirs." 
The  circumstances  of  General  Porter's  association  with  his 
chief,  together  with  natural  gifts  and  training,  combine  to 
qualify  him  as  the  interpreter  of  Grant  to  his  countrymen. 
The  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  the  work  of  the  Ceii- 
tury*9  best  artists,  form  an  important  feature  of  the  book. 

ESSAYS,  ADDRESSES,  AND  MISCELLANY. 

The  Quest  of  Happiness.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
12mo,  pp.  187.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $^ 

This  unflnished  work  by  the  late  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  a  sequel  to  **  The 
Intellectual  Life."  It  embodies  the  author's  matured  phi- 
losophy of  life— an  optimism  based  on  workaday  human  ex- 
perience and  having  but  little  in  common  with  pure  idealism. 
Dreams  of  an  ideal  existence  are  to  be  indulged  in«  it  is  true, 
but  realization  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  life,  says  Mr. 
ilamerton.  "  The  Quest  of  Happiness  "  was  written  to  show 
that  all  unhappiness  is  the  result,  not  of  the  mtouse  only,  but 
of  the  noTMMe,  of  our  natural  faculties. 

Happiness   as    Found   in   Forethought   Minus   Fear- 
thought.      By   Horace   Fletcher.      12mo,    pp.    251. 
I        Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  6c  Co.    $1. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Fletcher  considers  certain  psycholog- 
ical problems  which  are  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
many  experts  in  pedagogical  science.  He  presents  these 
topics  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive,  if  not  a  strictly 
scientific,  discussion. 

Life  on  High  Levels  :  Familiar  Talks  on  the  Conduct  of 
Life.    By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.    12mo,    pp.   320. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    90  cents. 
In  this  book  Mrs.  Sangster 's  genius  for  sane  and  well- 
directed  counsel  to  the  young  is  repeatedly  revealed.    The 
subjects  of  the  chapter-heads  are  nearly  all  the  plain  mat- 
ters of  every-day  experience,  and  each  chapter  is  brief,  defi- 
nite, and  to  the  point.    The  book  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
pervasive  common  sense,  both  in  style  and  substance. 

Success.     By  Orison    Swett   Marden.    12mO;   pp.  347. 

Boston :  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Marden  is  the  author  of  several  booKS  intended  to 
stimulate  and  inspire  youthful  readers  to  persevering  eflfort. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  gathered  much  anecdotal  ma- 
terial of  a  suggestive  character  for  the  elucidation  of  his 
theme,  and  numerous  Interesting  biographies  are  cited. 

Nineteenth  Century  Questions.  By  James  Freeman 
Clarke.  12mo,  pp.  368.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1.50. 

This  volume  of  essays  was  partly  prepared  by  Dr.  Clarke 
for  publication  shortly  before  his  death.  Some  of  the  papers 
are  on  literary  subjects,  some  on  religious  and  philosophical 
problems,  and  others  concern  themselves  with  historical  and 
biographical  themes.  All  had  either  appeared  at  some  time 
in  periodicals  or  been  delivered  as  lectures. 

The  Coming  People.  By  Charles  F.  Dole.  16mo,  pp. 
217.    Boston :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1. 

In  this  little  book  the  Rev.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole  de- 
clares the  faith  of  the  avowed  optimist  in  the  world's  social 


and  religions  regeneration.  Mr.  Dole  writes  penraasiyi 
candidly ;  the  effect  cannot  be  other  than  wholeaon 
invigorating. 

The  Relations  of  Art  and  Morality.  By  Washi 
Gladden,  D.D.  18mo,pp.  81.  New  York  :WiI' 
Ketcham.    50  cents. 

A  cogent  statement  by  Dr.  Gladden  of  the  harmc 
tween  art  and  morality,  made  plain  by  copious  illusl 
and  persuasive  reasoning. 

The  Cigarette  and  the  Youth.  By  E.  A.  King.  1 
16mo,  pp.  24.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  :  Wood- 
Publishing  Company. 

This  little  tract  presents  the  evils  of  the  cigarette 
in  boys  most  convincingly.  It  should  have  a  wide  ci 
tion.  The  distribution  of  the  pamphlet  broadcast  ov 
country  would  be  an  effective  kind  of  missionary  wor 
a  few  dollars  will  go  a  good  way  in  accomplishiD 
under  the  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  publishers. 

The  Self-Made  Man  in  American  Life.  By  Grover  < 
land.    12mo,  pp.  32.    Boston  :  T.  Y.  Crowell 
85  cents. 

Ex-President  Cleveland's  address  at  Princeton  Unl^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  flf  ty-flmt  as 
sary  of  that  institution. 

Men  in  Epigram :  Views  of  Maids,  Wives,  Widowi 
other  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Compil 
Frederick  W.  Morton.  16mo,  pp.  228.  Chicag 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1. 

The  Flowers  of  Life.  By  Anthony  J.  Drexel  B 
12mo,  pp.  88.  Philadelphia  :  Drexel  Biddl 
cents. 

RELIGION  AND  MISSIONS. 

The  Epic  of  Paul.  By  WUliam  Cleaver  WiUd 
Octavo,  pp.  722.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wa< 
Company.    $2. 

"  The  Epic  of  Paul "  is  the  sequel  to  Professor  "^ 
son^s  **  Epic  of  Saul.^*  It  is  longer  than  the  earlier  poei 
in  some  respects  a  more  ambitious  effort.  The  act! 
eludes  the  missionary  journeys,  sufferings,  imprisoD 
and  final  martyrdom  of  Paul.  The  first  epic  was  gen 
recognized  as  a  work  of  unusual  power,  and  of  nniqiM 
tic  merits  as  well.  The  sequel  abounds  in  the  same  que 
and  is  even  more  remarkable  and  fascinating  as  a  li 
creation. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God  :  An  Inquiry 
the  Origins  of  Religion.  By  Grant  Allen.  0< 
pp.  454.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $8. 

This  is  a  laborious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  an  ag 
writer,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  religion  without 
ence  to  the  ethical  element.  Those  who  do  not  feel 
pelled  to  part  company  with  the  author  at  the  start  wi 
that  the  book  renders  a  certain  service  in  pointing  o 
close  relationship  of  Christianity  to  earlier  faiths,  ai 
essential  unity  of  all  religions.  The  argument  tei 
Justify  and  sanction,  rather  than  to  undermine,  the  gr 
of  rational  religious  belief. 

The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist.  By  Lyman  Al 
12mo,  pp.  197.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifi9in  . 
$1.25. 

This  book,  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  Plymouth  C 
sermons,  forms  a  companion  volume  to  **  The  Evolut 
Christianity  "  and  "  Christianity  and  Social  Problems 
AbbotVs  point  of  view  was  made  evident  in  these  < 
works;  he  is  a  Christian  evolutionist,  and  his  books  a 
the  truth  of  the  principle  of  evolution  as  interpreted  b 
scientists  as  Le  Conte,  who  defines  evolution  as  ^^  a  c 
uous  progressive  change,  according  to  certain  laws,  t 
means  of  resident  forces."  This  principle  Dr.  Abbott 
to  apply  to  the  fundamental  problems  oi  religion. 
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If  I  Were  God.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    16mo,  pp. 
87.    Boston  :    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    50  cents. 

In  this  hrief  sketch  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  touches  the  deepest 
«f  human  problems.  His  treatment  of  these  themes  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  talks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
price  Hughes  and  Sister  Lily,  of  the  West  London  Mission. 
He  represents  a  man  and  woman  as  discussing  the  meaning 
«f  existence,  the  woman  expressing  the  mature  Christian 
-view  and  the  man  failing  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  the  world 
with  the  possible  reign  of  a  good  God. 

•The  Providential  Order  of  the  World.  By  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  846.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

This  volume  contains  the  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Bruce,  on  the  Giflord  foundation,  at  Glasgow  University,  in 
1897.  The  lecturer  is  candid  in  his  examination  of  contro- 
-verted  points,  and  apparently  hospitable  to  every  form  of 
iionest  inquiry. 

•Christian  Institutions.  By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  598.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $2.50. 

In  this  new  volume  of  the  "  International  Theological 
Library  "  Professor  Allen  traces  the  history  of  the  Christian 
•Church  as  shown  in  the  development  of  its  organization, 
•creeds,  and  forms  of  worship.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
breadth  of  view  and  thoroughness  in  treatment. 

•The  Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch  :  A  Defense  of  the  His- 
toric Character  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  the  Bible. 
By  Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett,  D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  412. 
New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 

Ex-President  Bartlett  states  his  position  clearly  in  the 
preface  of  his  book.  Among  Old  Testament  critics  he  desires 
to  be  cla.ssed  as  a  conservative.  He  regards  the  so-called 
higher  criticism  as  in  some  sense  an  attack  on  the  veracity  of 
the  Scriptures— an  attack  which  he  feels  called  wpon  to  repel 
by  argument  ^partly  based,  like  that  of  the  higher  critics 
themselves,  on  modem  discovery. 

'Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  George  John  Romanes. 
Edited  by  .Charles  Grore,  M.A.  Paper,  12mo,  pp. 
195.  Third  Edition.  Chicago :  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company.    50  cents. 

History  of  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack.  Trans- 
lated by  Neil  Buchanan.  Vol.  III.  Octavo,  pp.  886. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $2.50. 

.Sequel  to  **  Our  Liberal  Movement."  By  Joseph  Henry 
Allen.  16mo,  pp.  157.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
$1. 

•The  Problem  of  Jesus.  By  George  Dana  Boardman. 
12mo,  pp.  62.  Philadelphia :  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society.    50  cents. 

•The  Culture  of  Christian  Manhood.  Edited  by  William 
H.  Sallmon.  12mo,  pp.  309.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.  Reveli  Company.    $1.50. 

:Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Conquest.  By  John  R. 
Mott.  16mo,  pp.  218.  New  York  :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.    $1. 

.Shall  We  Continue  in  Sin  ?  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
16mo,  pp.  122.  New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.    75  cents. 

•The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India.  By  Richard  Garbe. 
12mo,  pp.  89.  Chicago :  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.    50  cents. 

'The  Congregational  Year-Book,  1897.  Octavo,  pp.  454. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub 
lishlng  Society.    $1. 


A  Life  for  a  Life,  and  Other  Addresses.  By  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond.  With  a  Tribute  by  D.  L.  Moody.  18mo, 
pp.  75.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
25  cents. 

Faith  or  Fact.  By  Henry  M.  Taber.  With  preface  by 
Robert  G.  IngersoU.  Octavo,  pp.  347.  New  York  : 
Peter  Eckler.    $1. 

Glimpses  of  God,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  B.  Gwemydd 
Newton.  12mo,  pp.  259.  Cleveland  :  Published  by 
the  Author.    $1. 

Illustrative  Notes  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons.  1898.  By  Jesse 
Lyman  Hurl  but  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty. 
Octavo,  pp.  399.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.25. 

The  Talmud.  By  Ars6ne  Darmesteter.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Henrietta  Szold.  12mo,  pp.  97. 
Philadelphia :  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America.    30  cents. 

Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking  :  A  New  Year  Homily. 
By  Theodore  T.  Munger.  18mo,  pp.  61.  New  York  : 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    50  cents. 

The  Growth  of  Christianity.  By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker. 
16mo,  pp.  241.  Chicago  :  Western  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society.    50  cents. 

A  Vision  of  the  Future  :  A  Homily  for  Young  Men  and 
Women.  By  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  Pai)er,  12mo,  pp. 
22.    New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    15  cents. 

Joy,  Rest,  and  Faith.  By  Henry  Drummond.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  16.  New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.  15 
cents. 

The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  320.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 

The  Christ  Brotherhood.  By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  823.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.20. 

The  Picket  Line  of  Missions:  Sketches  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Guard.  With  an  introduction  by  Bishop  W. 
X.  Ninde.  12mo,  pp.  821.  New  York :  Eaton  Sc 
Mains.    90  cents. 

A  Concise  History  of  Missions.  By  Edwin  Munsell 
Bliss,  D.D.  16mo,  pp.  821.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    75  cents. 

Ideals  of  Strength.  By  John  Watson.  18mo,  pp.  76. 
New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    50  cents. 

The  Ministry  to  the  Congregation  :  Lectures  on  Homi- 
letics.  By  John  A.  Kern,  D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  565. 
New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    $2. 

The  Pew  to  the  Pulpit :  Suggestions  to  the  Ministry 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  a  Layman.  By  David  J. 
Brewer,  LL.D.  18mo,  pp.  76.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.    25  cents. 

The  Colloquy :  Conversations  About  the  Order  of 
Things  and  Final  Good,  Held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  St.  John.  Summarized  in  Verse  by  Josiah 
Augustus  Seitz.  Octavo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    $1.75. 

In  Joumeyings  Oft :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Travels 
of  Mary  C.  Nind.  By  Georgiana  Baucus.  12mO| 
pp.  884.    Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    $1. 
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EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Children's  Ways.  By  James  Sully,  M.A.  12mo,  pp. 
193.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  volume  of  selections  from  Professor  Sully's 
**  Studies  of  Childhood/*  with  some  additional  matter  In  liie 
form  of  stories.  The  book  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  general  reader,  and  in  many  of  its  features  it  will  be 
found  highly  entertaining,  while  from  first  to  last  it  is  orig- 
inal and  instructive. 

A  Working  System  of  Child  Study  for  Schools.  By 
Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  70. 
Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen.    50  cents. 

Dr.  Groszmann,  whose  duties  as  superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York  City  gave  him 
unique  opportunities  and  experience,  has  prepared  a  brief 
manual  which  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive  in  the  ap- 
plication of  new  pedagogical  methods. 

Educational  Value  of  the  Children's  Playgrounds  :  A 
Novel  Plan  of  Character  Building.  By  Stoyan  Vasil 
TsanoflP.  12mo,  pp.  209.  Philadelphia  :  John  Wan- 
amaker.    $1.    (By  mail,  $1.10.) 

Mr.  Tsanoff's  book  treats  of  a  comparatively  neglected 
subject,  but  of  one  that  has  long  deserved  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  the  training  of  children.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Tsanoff's  presentation  of  the  matter  consists  in  its  com- 
pleteness. The  model  playground  of  which  he  writes  is  not  a 
mere  dream  of  a  pedagogical  enthusiast,  but  under  wise 
direction  it  is  fast  becoming,  in  Philadelphia,  at  least,  a 
realized  hope.  We  have  never  seen  the  advantages  of  the 
playground  so  well  set  forth  as  they  are  in  Mr.  TsanofiTs 
treatise. 

School  Boy  Life  in  England  :  An  American  View.  By 
John  Corbin.  12mo,  pp.  226.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.25. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  American  student  of  English 
educational  institutions,  Mr.  Corbin's  book  admirably  supple- 
ments "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  For  the  less  serious 
purposes  of  the  American  schoolboy  who  is  curious  about 
the  life  of  his  British  prototype,  the  book  is  equally  well 
adapted.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  presentation  of  it  is  simple,  clear,  and  in  all 
respects  adequate. 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools:  A  Manual  for 
Teachers.  By  Mrs.  Lucy  Langdon  Williams  Wilson, 
Ph.D.  12nio,  pp.  282.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    90  cents. 

The  great  value  of  this  little  book  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  course  of  nature-study  which  it  outlines 
has  already  been  tested  in  actual  school  work.  The  course 
includes  special  instruction  adapted  to  each  month  in  the 
school  year,  and  in  the  range  of  subjects  treated  is  very 
broad.  The  methods  suggested  are  admirable.  The'exten- 
sive  use  of  such  manuals  as  this  by  the  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools  would  practically  do  away  with  the 
bookishness  and  pedantry  which  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  in 
the  preface,  rightly  attributes  to  the  old  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  natural  history ;  it  would  lead  to  a  study  of  nature  at 
first  hand. 

Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  By  Wm.  B.  Chamber- 
lain ;  together  with  Mental  Technique  and  Literary 
Interpretation,  by  S.  H.  Clark.  Octavo,  pp.  500. 
Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

The  authors  of  this  work  have  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  provide  a  rational  basis  for  the  study  of  elocution.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  gives  instruction  in  this  subject  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  long  been  a  recog- 
nized authority,  while  Mr.  Clark  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Their  book  is  the  result  of  much 
experience  and  thought. 


Self-Cultivation  in  English.  By  Greorge  Herbert  Palmer. 
12mo,  pp.  82.  Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
85  cents. 

Professor  Palmer's  own  mastery  of  English  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  gives  special  value  to  the  brief  paper  in  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  sum  up  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whose  opportunities  for  study  and  train- 
ing have  been  limited. 

Freshman  Composition.  By  Henry  G.  Pearson.  With 
an  introduction  by  Arlo  Bates.  12mo,  pp.  153. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    50  cents. 

This  book  was  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
course  in  English  composition  given  to  students  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  the  first  term  of  the 
freshman  year,  and  it  will,  we  think,  be  found  helpful  to 
students  of  various  grades.  The  theory  of  the  book— undoubt- 
edly the  correct  one— is  that  the  learner  begins  by  attempt- 
ing whole  compositions  and  not  merely  words,  sentences,  or 
paragraphs.  In  this  respect  the  book  has  a  distinct  novelty 
of  plan  and  arrangement.  It  commends  Itself  to  every  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  English  composition. 

Grerman  Orthography  and  Phonology :  A  Treatise,  with 
a  Word-List.  By  George  Hempl,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp. 
880.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $2.10. 

This  work  covers  many  points  relating  to  the  writing, 
printing,  and  speaking  of  modem  German  which  are  not 
elucidated  in  the  ordinary  text-books  and  lexicons  to  which 
the  American  reader  has  access.  Typographically,  the  book 
is  a  model. 

First  Book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
B.S.  12mo,  pp.  896.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.10. 

Professor  Tarr  has  prepared  a  brief  treatise  on  the  rudi- 
ments of  physical  geography  for  the  use  of  such  teachers  as 
have  found  his  **  Elementary  Physical  Geography "  rather 
too  large  a  work  for  their  purposes.  We  have  frequently 
commended  Professor  Tarr's  books  on  the  score  of  freshness 
in  treatment  and  reasonableness  in  method.  In  these  respects 
the  present  volume  is  in  line  with  its  predecessors.  The 
standard  of  illustration,  too,  is  well  maintained. 

Manual  of  Physical  Drill,  United  States  Army.  By 
First  Lieut.  Edmund  L.  Butts.  12mo,  pp.  181. 
$1.25. 

While  this  manual  was  compiled  by  Lieutenant  Butts 
with  direct  reference  to  the  systematizing  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  army,  it  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  to  gjon- 
nasium  instructors  and  others  interested  in  the  care  and 
development  of  the  body.  The  author  has  availed  himself 
freely  of  illustration  as  the  simplest  mode  of  description. 

Historic  Houses  and  Spots  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Near-by  Towns.  By  J.  W.  Freese.  12mOy 
pp.  152.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  capital  illustration  of  one  way  to  make 
local  history  interesting  as  a  school  study.  Principal  Freese 
has  been  engaged  for  more  than  twelve  years,  as  he  tells  ns, 
in  searching  out  and  studying  the  most  ancient  homes  of 
Cambridge  and  the  vicinity  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  In 
this  little  volume  pictures  of  these  old  houses  are  given,  to- 
gether with  notes  of  their  location  and  history.  Several  his- 
toric public  buildings  of  the  neighborhood  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Principal  Freese's  work  should  be  an  example  to 
other  teachers  in  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  Kindergarten  System  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment as  Seen  in  the  Life  of  Friedrich  Froebel, 
Translated  and  adapted  from  the  work  of  A.  B. 
Hauschmann  by  Fanny  Franks.  12mo,  pp.  260. 
Syracuse  :   C.  W.  Bardeen.    $2. 


CONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 


Annals     of    the    American    Academy. — Philadelphia.     (Bi- 

Monthly.)     January. 

The  Study  of  the  Negro  Problems.    W.  E.  B.  Du  Bols. 

Administrative  Centralization  and  Decentralization  in 
France.    James  T.  Young. 

The  Relation  of  Postal  Savings  Banks  to  Commercial  Banks. 
J.  H.  Hamilton. 

The  Economic  Effects  of  Ship  Canals.    J.  A.  Fairlie. 

The  Third  Congress  of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociol- 
ogy.   R.  Worms. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    January. 

Freedom  and  Its  Opportunities.— II.    John  R.  Rogers. 

Onr  Interstate  Protective  Tariffs.    James  J.  Wait. 

Our  Friends  the  Enemy.    John  D.  Spence. 

Municipal  Proprietorship.    Augustus  L.  Mason. 

J.  G.  CLark,  the  American  Laureate  of  Labor.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Questionings  from  the  Pews.- 1.    Benjamin  F.  Burnham. 

Plutocracy  and  War.    John  Clark  Ridpath. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    January. 

The  Growth  and  Expression  of  Public  Opinion.  E.  L.  Godkin. 
Wild  Parks  and  Forest  Reservations  of  the  West.  John  Mulr. 
Belated  Feudalism  in  America.— II.    Henry  G.  Chapman. 
Three  Contemporary  German  Dramatists.    J.  F.  Coar. 
Literary  Paris  Twenty  Years  Ago.    Thomas  W.  Higginson. 
Inauguration  of  the  Greater  New  York.    E.  M.  Snepard, 
The  Present  Scooe  of  Government.    Eugene  Wambaugh. 
Our  Two  Most  Honored  Poets. 
Moral  Melodrama  to  Order. 


The  Bookman.- 
Libraries  and  Librarians. 


New  York.    January. 
Joseph  D.  Miller. 


One  Hundred  Best  Books  for  a  Village  Library.    Ellis  Fane. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Politics.    John  Sargeaunt. 

American  Bookmen.— X. ;   Walt  Whitman,  M.  A.  D.  Howe. 

The  Century  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

Portraits  of  General  Wolfe.    Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

French  Wives  and  Mothers.    Anna  L.  Bicknell. 

Scenes  from  Huxley's  Home  Life.    Leonard  Huxley. 

Washington  and  His  Friends.    Martha  L.  Phillips. 

Jean-Charles  Cazin.    William  A.  Coffin. 

Everv-Day  Heroism.    Gustav  Kobb6. 

The  Mysterious  City  of  Honduras.    George  B.  Gordon. 

Maxiznilian's  Empire.    Sarah  Y.  Stevenson. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Show.    Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 

A  Myth  of  Waterloo.    Archibald  Forbes. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    January. 

The  City  of  Berlin.    Emily  M.  Burbank. 

Schools  and  Education  in  the  American  Colonies.    Alice  M. 

Earie. 
The  Social  Habits  of  Insects.    Anna  B.  Comstock. 
The  Hierographical  Position  of  Germany.    Cyrus  C  Adams. 
Lessing.    Joseph  Forster. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Italy  in  Germany.    E.  Arbib. 
The  Fishing  Industrv'  of  the  United  States.    G.  A.  Copeland. 
Ohio  in  National  Affairs.    Charles  M.  Harvey. 
Should  the  Government  Establish  Postal  Savings  Banks? 

C.  S.  Burwell. 
Who  Will  Exploit  China?    Ren6  Pinon. 
Henry  George  an  Apostle  of  Reform.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

The  Cosmopolitan.- Irvington,  N.  Y.    January. 

The  Real  Klondike.    James  S.  Easbv-Sraith. 
Some  Society  Tableaux.    M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 
Stephen  Girard  and  His  College.    James  M.  Beck. 
The  Great  and  Small  of  Family  Trees.    A.  L.  Benedict. 
An  Island  on  the  Georgia  Coast.    J.  R.  Van  Wormer. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    January. 

Some  Socialist  and  Anarchist  Views  of  Education. 
School-Building  in  New  York  City.    C.  B.  J.  Snyder. 


A  New  Profession.    Charles  F.  Thwing. 

Fatigue  in  School  Children.    Smith  Baker. 

The  Age  at  which  Children  Leave  School.    F.  H.  Law. 

Education  in  Hawaii.    F.  B.  Dresslar. 

Sub-Freshraan  English.— II.  A.  S.  Hill,  Elizabetli  A.  Withey. 

The  Way  to  Learn  a  Laniruage.    Louise  Charvet. 

A  Forgotten  Factor  in  Medical  Education.    A.  L.  Benedict. 

Godey's  Magazine. — New  York.    January. 

Our  Distant  Colony.    Josephine  L.  Bannister. 

The  Story  of  Saint  Agnes.    Beatrice  Sturges. 

The  Preliminary  Period  of  the  American  Revolution.— I 

The  Queen  of  Autumn.    Nancy  M.  Waddle. 

The  Reading  of  Our  Ancestors.    F.  W.  Crane. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

A  Group  of  Players.    Laurence  Hutton. 
Frescos  of  Runkelstein.    W.  D.  McCracken. 
Stuttgart.— I.    The  Ancient  City.    Elise  J.  Allen. 
The  New  Northwest.    J.  A.  Wheelock. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    January. 

The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife. 
Growing  the  Azalea  and  Amaryllis.    Eben  E.  Rexford. 
Simplicity  of  the  Grande  Dame.    Ruth  Ashmore. 

Lippincott'8  Monthly  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    January. 

The  Eastern  Shore.    Calvin  D.  Wilson. 
Irrigation  from  Under  Ground.    John  E.  Bennett. 
To-day  in  the  Bible.    William  C.  Elam. 
Froissart.    Emily  S.  Whitely. 

McClure'8  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

A  Painter  of  Children— Boutet  de  Monvel.    N.  Hapgood. 

An  American  at  Carlsbad.    Cy  Warman. 

The  Life  of  the  Railroad  Man.    H.  E.  Hamblen. 

Charles  A.  Dana's  Reminiscences.— III. 

Reminiscences  of  John  Brown.    Daniel  B.  Hadley. 

The  Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    January. 

The  Breaking  in  of  a  Cowboy.    C.  L.  Andrews. 
Australian  Aborigines.    George  W.  Bell. 
Fostering  Public  Libraries.    Kate  M.  True. 
Quaint  Old  Norfolk.    Malinda  C.  Faville. 
A  Glimpse  of  Hawaii.    Carrie  W.  Banks. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XVI.    J.  W.  Emerson. 

Munaey's  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

Hampton  Court  Palace.    Anna  Leach. 

The  Congressional  Parade.    George  G.  Bain. 

The  Haunts  of  Bayard  Taylor.    T7  Dreiser. 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.    A.  Conan  Doyle.. 

The  National  Magazine.— Boston.    January. 

The  American  Art  Student  in  Paris.    W.  H.  Leavitt. 
Imperial  Canada.    Charles  A.  Eaton. 
Christ  and  His  Time.— XV.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
The  Paris  Morgue.    Henry  HajTiie. 
American  Restaurant  Types.    Joe  M.  Chappie. 
Hawaii  as  an  American  Possession.    George  H.  Barton. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    January. 

The  Old  Middlesex  Canal.    Arthur  T.  Hopkins. 

Two  Years  with  a  Colored  Regiment.    Frances  B.  Perkins.. 

Dudley  Leavitt's  New  Hampshire  Almanac.    John  Albee. 

General  Nathanael  Greene.    Mary  A.  Greene. 

Ideals  of  College  Education.    F.  S.  Baldwin. 

The  City  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.    George  H.  Young. 

Boston's  Penal  Institutions.    William  I.  Cole. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — New  York.    January. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

In  the  Chestnut  Groves  of  Northern  Italy.  Susan  N.  Carter. 

A  French  Literary  Circle.    Aline  Gorren. 

Women  and  Reforms.    Helen  Watterson  Moody. 


THE   OTHER   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH    PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    November.       American   Journal  of   Sociology.— Chicago.     (Bi-Monthly.X 

UmtemSUdes.    George  Lumsden.  November. 

The  Junior  Republic— I.    John  R.  Commons. 


Lantern  Slides.    George  Lumsden. 

How  to  Work  Velox  Paper.    Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 
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Studies  in  Political  Areas.    Friedrich  Ratzel. 
The  Hierarchy  of  European  Races.    Carlos  C.  Closson. 
Social  Control.— X.    Edward  A.  Ross. 
The  Meaning  of  the  Social  Movement.    Albion  W.  Small. 
Eccentric  Official  Statistics.— III.    H.  L.  Bliss. 
The  Relief  and  Care  of  Dependents.- 1.  H.  A.  MiUis. 
Populism  in  a  State  Educational  Institution.    G.  T.  Fair- 
child. 

American   Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.- New  York.    D> 

cember. 

John  Gilbert  and  Illustration  in  the  Victorian  Era.    Ernest 

Knaufft. 
How  the  Bible  Came  Down  to  Us.   Clifton  H.  Levy. 
The  Duchftss  of  Teck.    Ladv  Henry  Somerset. 
Abdur  Rahman,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
The  New  Canadian  Reciprocity  Movement.    E.  V.  Smalley. 
Our  American    Republics— Their  True  Lines  of  Progress. 

Alex.  D.  Anderson. 

Appleton*8  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.  December. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— XI.    William  Z.  Ripley. 

Are  There  Planets  Amone  the  Stars?    Garrett  P.  SerWss. 

Animated  Pictures.    J.  M.  Barr. 

Processes  of  Change  in  Pronunciation.    Michel  Br6al. 

Principles  of  Taxation.— XIII.    David  A.  Wells. 

Pacific  Coast  Gulls.    Harry  L.  Graham. 

Our  Liquor  Laws  as  Seen  by  the  Committee  of  Fifty.    F.  A. 

Fernald. 
An  Early  American  Evolutionist.    C.  M.  Blackford,  Jr. 
Excursions  of  the  Recent  International  Geological  Congress. 

D.  S.  Martin. 
The  Fear  of  Death.    Guglielmo  Ferrero. 
The  Symb«li«m  of  Salt.    Marie  G.  West. 
The  Teaching  of  Applied  Science.    Charles  Lauth. 
The  Life  History  ot  Scientific  Ideas.    Gustave  Le  Bon. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    December. 

Rembrandt.    Roger  Riordan. 

Figure  Painting. 

The  History  of  Wood  Carving.    K.  von  Rydingsvftrd. 

Church  Embroidery.    L.  B.  Wilson. 

Art  Interchange. — New  York.    December. 

Some  Artists  of  California.    John  Bennett. 

Talk  on  Art.    William  M.  Chase. 

Some  Impressions  of  Sweden.— V.    The  Editor. 

Atalanta.— London.    December. 

Military  Ballooning. 

The   Introduction  of  Christianity  Into   England.    Herbert 

Riley. 
Westminster :  A  City  Without  People.    E.  T.  Williams. 

Badminton  Magazine. —London.     December. 

A  Bicycle  Tour  on  the  Riviera.    Constance  Everett-Green. 

Sliooting  in  Sortialiland.    Capt.  W.  de  S.  Cayley. 

Golf  in  Portugal.    Ethel  M.  Skefflngton. 

Eight  Weeks  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.  A.  B.  Whltting- 

ton. 
Racehorses  and  Others  in  18W7.    F.  J.  Ridgway. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— Ij<mdon.    December. 

The  Postmaster-General  as  a  Banker. 

American  Banking  and  Currency  Schemes.     W.  R.  Lawson. 

The  Bank  of  England.— XL 

Banking  Superannuation  and  Pension  Funds. 

The  World's  Quest  for  Gold. 

Bankers*  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Revival  of  State  Banks. 

The  Future  of  Canadian  Banking. 

The  Monetary  I'ommission. 

How  Can  the  Severity  of  Panics  be  Ameliorated  ? 

The  Biblical  World.— Chicauo.    December. 

Children  In  Palestine.    Anna  H.  Jessup. 

The  Boyhood  of  Joseph.    Charles  V.  Kent. 

The  Boyhood  of  Mos^'s.    Charles  P.  Fagnani. 

The  Boyhood  of  David.    O.  P.  GiflTord. 

Education  of  the  Young  Prophet  Daniel.    Hezekiah  Butter- 

worth. 
The  Boyhood  of  John  the  Baptist.    Philip  S.  Moxon. 
Christmas  in  Heathen  Lands.    Lucy  W.  Wutorbury. 
Bethlehem :  The  City  of  Children.    Shailer  Mathews. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    December. 

The  Entry  and  Training  of  Naval  Officers. 

Ker  of  Kersland,  Cameronlan,  Jacobite,  and  Spy.    A.  Lang. 

Dr.  Puaey  and  the  Oxford  Movement. 

The  Eglinton  Tournament. 

The  Story  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Future  of  Our  Nortkwestem  Frontier. 


Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  and  the  Far  East. 
^*  Maga ''  and  Her  Publishers. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    November  IS. 

Agricultural  Machinery  in  Russia. 

Influence  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  on  German  Industries. 

Margarine  and  the  French  Butter  Industry. 

The  Opening  Up  of  Southwestern  China. 

The  Foreiif n  Trade  of  British  India. 

The  Shipping  of  Cape  Colony. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    December. 

With  Booker's  Column.    Robert  Larmour. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— II.  J.  G.  Bourinot' 

A  Memoir  of  Tennyson.    G.  R.  Parkin. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    December. 

The  Young  Married  Women  in  Society.  Mrs.  F.  Williamson. 

St.  Petersburg:  A  Capital  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 

W.  Clarkson  on  the  Art  of  Disguise.    W.  B.  Robertson. 

Swords  and  Their  Makers.    James  Strang. 

Fires  at  Sea.    Alfred  T.  Story. 

What  It  Feels  Like  to  Be  Shipwrecked.    Arnold  White. 

Women's  Clubs  in  Lon<lon.    Leily  Bingen. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Electric  Light  from  City  Refuse.    Nelson  W.  Perry. 
Hydraulic  Cranes.    Robert  (t.  Blaine. 
The  Manufacture  of  Coal  Briquet  tes.    Arthur  J.  Stevens. 
Interesting  Applications  of  Hydraulic  Power.  G.  W.  Dickie. 
The  American   System   of   Rope   Transmission.    R.  D.  O. 

Smith. 
Proper  Construction  and  Uses  of  Economizers.    H.  G.  Brin« 

kerhofl. 
Modern  Refrigerating  Methods.    E.  H.  G.  Brewster. 
James  Holden. 

Catholic  \Vorld.— New  York.    December. 

Catholicity  in  the  West.    Leila  H.  Buscg. 

Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the  Ursulines.  Lydia  S.  Flint- 
ham. 

Books  Triumphant  and  Books  Militant.  Carina  B.  G.  Easles- 
fleld. 

Work  of  the  Laity  in  a  Sunday-School.  Montgomery  Forbes. 

Since  the  Condemnation  of  Anglican  Orders.  Luke  Riv- 
ington. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon.    George  McDermott. 

National  Catholic  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Church  and  Social  Work. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    December. 

Memories  of  Charles  Dickens.    Maltus  Q.  Holyoake. 
The  University  Education  of  Women. 
Treasure-Seeking  In  France  at  the  l^resent  Day. 
Messages  from  the  Sea.    W.  Allingham. 

The  Charities  Review.— New  York.    November. 

Law  and  Drink.    Frederick  H.  Wines. 

Friendly  ViHiting— A  Social  Force.    Charles  F.  Weller. 

Organized  (Uiarity.    J.  S.  Menken. 

Outdoor  Relief  in  Oliio,    Lewis  B.  Gunckel. 

An  Illinois  County  Farm.    James  E.  Owen. 

The  Probation  System.    C'harleton  T.  Lewis. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    December. 

Wanted  -A  Policy.    "  A  New  Radical." 

The  Duchess  of  Teck.    Lady  Jeune. 

The  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army.    Sir  Walter  Besant. 

The  Spirit  of  Modern  Methodism.    W.  T.  Davison. 

Is  Photography  Among  the  Fine  Arts  ?    Joseph  PennelL 

The  FMrst  Russian  Census.    E.  J.  Dillon. 

The  Fur-Seals:  the  American  C'ase. 

Liberal  Catholicism. 

China  and  the  Pamirs.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Women's  Home  Industries. 

The     Peasant   of   Ancient   Greece.     Countess    Martinengo 

Cesaresc'O. 
Our  Position  in  South  Africa. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London.     December. 

John  Wilkes:   An  Anniversary  Study.    W.  B.  Duffleld. 

An  Unpublished  Letter  from  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  Peninsula  and  Waterloo.    E<lmund  F.  Du  Cane. 

Through  to  the  Klondike.    T.  C.  Down. 

Concerning  Clothes.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

More  Humors  of  Clerical  Life.    Stewart  F.  L.  Bemays. 

The  Loss  of  the  Philip  Herbert.    A.  H.  Norway. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    December. 
(In  English.) 

Heinrich  Heine:    A  Centenary  Retrospect.    Edward  Dow* 

den.  ^ 

Current  French  Literature.    Edmund  Gosse. 
The  Function  of  Art.    Benjamin  Swift. 
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(In  French.) 

The  Affair  of  Stranda.    Paul  Adam. 
Heinrich  Heine.    Edouard  Rod. 
The  Hundred  Days  in  Italy.    G.  Marcotti. 
The  Hollanders  in  Java.— II.    Joseph  Chailley-Bert. 
An  Unpublished  Plan  of  Dumouriez.     Concluded.     Paul 
Bonuefon. 

(In  Grerman.) 

The  Native  Daily  Press  in  China  and  Japan,  and  Its  Readers. 

M.  V.  Brandt. 
Heinrich  Heine's  Poetry.    Karl  Frenzel. 
The  Ancient  Oreek  Theatre  and  Its  Modem  Prototype.    M. 

DOrpfeld. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

November  16. 

A  New  Ideal  in  American  Fiction.     Margaret  S.  Anderson. 
Teaching  English  for  a  Livelihood.    George  Beardsley. 
Professor  Fiske  and  Francis  Bacon.    T.  S.  E.  Dixon. 

December  1. 

A  Philistine  Watchword. 

Education.— Boston.    December. 

Some  Manual  Training  Ideas.    Charles  B.  Gilbert. 

The  Common  OrijKin  of  Language.    John  W.  Wilkinson. 

Memory  and  Its  Cultivation.    F.  B.  Denio. 

Some  Biological  Aspects  of  Child  Studv.    Charles  D.  Nason. 

Geographic  Interests  of  Children.    Eme  M.  Ward. 

The  State  University  Ideal.    Frank  P.  Graves. 

Educational  Review. — New  York.    December. 

Tendencies  of  Secondary  Education.    Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon.    Lewis  H.  Jones. 
The  Three- Year  Undergraduate  Period.    George  Hempl. 
Child-Study  and  School  Discipline.    Will  S.  Monroe. 
English  Teaching  in  the  Lower  Schools.    Agnes  Crary. 
Sub-Freshm«n  English.    A.  S.  Hill,  Elizabeth  A.  Withey. 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    M.  V. 
O'Shea. 

Educational  Review.— London. 

November. 

Organization  of  Education  in  England.    P.  H.  Hanus. 

The  Seamy  Side  of  School  Board  Work.    Mary  Dendy. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  His  Post.    Continued.    Foster  Watson. 

December. 

The  London  Polytechnics :  Educational  Workshops. 

School  and  State.    Sarah  A.  Burstali. 

New  Alternative  Syllabus  of  Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools. 

The  Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

National  Differences  in  Labor-Handling  Methods.    Hiram  S. 

Maxim. 
Ship-Building  as  a  Productive  Industry  in  Great  Britain. 

J.  McKetchnie. 
Importance  of   Supremacy  in    the   Iron  Trade.— II.    J.  S. 

Jeans. 
Protection  of  Shores  Against  the  Sea.    E.  L.  Corhell. 
Status  of  the  Water-Tube  Boiler  in  the  American  Marine. 

W.  M.  McFarland. 
The  Tall  Building  from  an  American  Point  of  View.    A.  D. 

F.  Hamlin. 
Modern  Wharf  Improvements  and  Harbor  Facilities.— III. 

F.  Crowell. 
Cost-Keeping  Methods  in  Machine-Sliop  and  Foundry.— III. 

H.  Roland. 
Failure  of  Legislation  to  Enforce  Railway  Competition.    H. 

T.  Newcomb. 
Standards  of  Practice  in   Electric   Elevator  Installation. 

P.  R.  Moses. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    December. 

The  Murder  of  Maria  Marten,  18:^7.    E.  M.  Burrell. 

The  Last  Execution  in  the  Tower. 

The  Last  of  the  Smugglers.    Emily  Spender. 

Napoleon  I.:  The  Great  Adventurer. 

New  Scotland  Yard. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    December. 

A  French  View  of  the  British    Empire.    Baron  Pierre  de 

Coubertin. 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets.    William  Archer. 
The  Influence  of  Henry  George  in  England.    J.  A.  Hobson. 
Lord  Rosebery's  Apostasy. 
The  Crisis  in  Spain : 

The  Carlist  Cause.    Marquis  de  Ruvisny  and  C.  Metcalfe. 

Can  Sagasta  Save  Spain  V    Leonard  Williams. 
Dante  as  a  Religious  Teacher.    Continued.    E.Moore. 
England  and  France  in  West  Africa.    With  Map.    W.  Gres- 

well. 
The  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.    Janet  E.  H(^arth. 
Poetry  of  William  Morris.    Nowell  Smith. 
Parliamentary  Difficulties  in  Austria. 


The  Forum.— New  York,    December. 

The  Policy  of  Annexation  for  America.    James  Bryce. 

The  Wolcott  Commission  and  Its  Results.    James  H.  Eckels. 

Notable  Letters  from  My  Political  Friends.— III.  J.  S.  Mor- 
rill. 

The  National  Guard  and  Our  Sea-Coast  Defense.  J.  C.  Ayres, 

The  Present  Condition  of  Economic  Science.    L.  L.  Price. 

The  Dramas  of  Gerhart  Hauptraann.    Gustav  Kobb4. 

The  Poetry  of  Nature.    Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Railway  Pooling— from  the  People's  Point  of  View.  C.  A. 
Prouty. 

Unconstitutionality  of  the  Hawaiian  Treaty.  Daniel  A gnew. 

A  Step  Toward  Economy  in  the  Postal  Service.    E.  F.  Loud. 

Libertv  of  Teaching  in  the  German  Universities.  R.  Eucken. 

The  Abuse  of  Police  Power.    Herman  C.  Kudlich. 

The  Mission  of  Literature.    Theodore  W.  Hunt. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    December. 

Evolution  of  Telegraphy  During  the  Victorian  Era.  C.  Bright. 

Jacques  Callot,  lo«5-1635.    Roger  Ingpen. 

A  Few  Superlatives.    James  Hooper. 

Boileau.    J.  W.  Sherer. 

The  Turks  In  Bosnia.    W.  Miller. 

Sergeants-at-Law.    J.  E.  R.  Stephens. 

Afxtrgotten  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Charles  II.  A.  J.  Gordon. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    December. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 

The  Historic  Case  of  Coke  vs.  Bacon. 

Style  in  Judicial  Opinions.— I.    Henry  C.  Merwin. 

Chapters  in  the  English  Law  of  Lunacy.— IV.  A.  W.  Ronton. 

Government  by  Injunction.    Ben.  S.  Dean. 

A  Legal  Relic :  The  Seal.    Melvin  M.  Johnson. 

Gunton*8  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Monetary  Commission  Questions. 
Social  Influence  of  High  Wages. 
Comparative  Labor  Costs. 
A  Texas  View  of  Gold  Appreciation. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    December. 

Ancient  Christmas  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

Children  of  the  Sim.    Fred.  A.  Ober. 

A  Reminiscence  of  Charles  A.  Dana.    William  Hoge. 

Waterway  Development.    J.  A.  C.  Wright. 

The  Father  of  Long-Distance  Travel  by  Rail.   W.  M.  Butler. 

Celestial  Strangers.    James  Weir,  Jr. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    December. 

How  to  Direct  the  Laitv  in  Good  Works.    F.  W.  B'arrar. 
Home  Department  of  tne  Sunday-School.    S.  W.  Dike. 
The  Pulpit  and  Progress.    W.  S.  Lilly. 
Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  Promoting  Health.    W.  Sinclair. 
The  Recently  Recovered  "  Sayings  of  Christ."  C.  M.  C^bem. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    December. 

The  Origin  of  Symbolism.    Rufus  E.  Moore. 
Medical  Science  and  Medical  Art.    Franz  Hartmann. 
Mental  Science  and  Homoeopathy.    Eliza  C.  Hall. 
The  Practical  Value  of  Philosophy.    Alexander  Wilder. 
Physical  Science  vs.  Occult  Science.    L.  Emerick. 
Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— V.    Hudor  Genone. 
The  inner  Isle  of  Man.    Shelby  Mumaugh. 

International. — Chicago.    December. 

The  Chicago  Horse  Show.    William  J.  Etten. 
Who  Will  Exploit  China  ?    Ren6  Pinon. 

The  Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.    December. 

Tne  Draining  Distance  of  Underground  Water.    T..S.  Van 

Dyke. 
The  Modern  Farm.    Joel  Shoemaker. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. —Phila- 
delphia.   October. 

The  Forty-Inch  Telescope  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.    W. 

E.  Reed. 
Hydraulic    Dredging:    Its  Origin,   Growth,   and    Present 

Status.    Vv.H.  Smyth. 

Knowledge.— London.    December. 

The  Heart  of  a  Continent.    Grenville  A.  J.  Cole. 

Artificial  Sun  Spots.    A.  East. 

Modern  Alchemy.    W.  E.  Ord. 

The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  1898. 

The  Beaver  in  Norway.    R.  Lydekker. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    December. 

Alaska  as  I  Found  It.    Frederick  Whymper. 

Critics  and  Criticism. 

Chinese  Music.    Mrs.  Timothy  Richard. 

The  Romance  of  Early  Exploration  in  Australia.    C.  H. 

Irwin. 
Northamptonshire :  John  Clarets  Country.    P.  Hobson. 
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Longman's  Masrasine. — London.    December. 

Blackwoodiana.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Onr  Double  Selves.    Andrew  Wilson. 
Tzemagora.    F.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Macmillan'8  Magazine.— London.    December. 

A  Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland.     F.  St.  John 

Morrow. 
The  Promotion  of  John  Johnson. 
A  Crv  for  Literature  from  the  Far  West  of  Canada.    Mrs. 

Molesworth. 
Ramazdn :  The  Blessed  Month  in  Malay.    Hugh  Clifford. 
The  Church ;  Country  Notes.    S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

The  Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.     December. 

The  Social  Question.    M.  Ellinger. 
Conversation  of  and  with  Tolstoi.    M.  EllingerK 
Modern  Judaism. 
Jewish  Colonization.    M.  EUinger. 

The  Missionary  Herald.- Boston.     December. 

The  Orphans  of  Turkey. 

Preparation  of  a  Native  Ministry  in  North  China.     D.  Z. 

Sheffield. 
Little  Korea.    J.  H.  Pet  tee. 
*  New  Measures  and  New  Men."    George  F.  Herriek. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  \Vorld.— New  York.     December. 

Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Half  Century.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
Israel's  Mission  to  the  World.    David  Baron. 
The  Time  to  Favor  Zion.    A.  C.  Baebelein. 
Mission  Work  in  the  Barbary  States.     Edward  H.  Glenny. 
Methods  and  Results  of  Missions  in  Egypt.    Andrew  Wat- 
son. 
Missions  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,    E.  W.  Gurney. 
Church  and  State  in  Russia.— II.    Vladimir  Solovief. 

Month.— London.    December. 

Last  Years  of  Dr.  Pusey.    Rev.  Josenh  Rickaby. 

Institut  du  Sacr6-Coeur,  Heverl6,  Belgium. 

The  Rise  of  the  Anglo-Benedictine  Congregation. 

What  Is  Mysticism  ?    George  Tyrrell. 

Social  Restoration.    J.  Herbert  Williams. 

Roman  Congregations.    William  Humphrey. 

Some  Sidelights  on  the  English  Reformation.  Dudley  Baxter. 

Music. — Chicago.    December. 

Personal  Appearance  of  Beethoven.    Egbert  Swayne. 
Concerning  Musical  Memory.— II.    John  S.  Van  Cleve. 
Adverse  Criticism  Among  Musicians.    Charles  Dennee. 
Importance  of  Bach  and  Handel  in  Music.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
The  Ritual  Chant  in  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.   £. 

Dickinson. 
Charles  Gounod.    Camille  Saint-Sa^ns. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Violin-Making.— I.    W.  W.  Oakes. 

The  National  Magazine. —Boston.    December. 

The  Brook  Farm  Experiment.    Arthur  W.  Tarlnjll. 
In  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Cave.    R.  Ellsworth  Call. 
Christ  and  His  Time. -XIV.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
An  Afternoon  with  Ruskin.    Joe  Mitchell  Chappie. 
Patriotic  Societies  of  America.    Marion  Howaru. 
Tho  First  American  Congress.    Barry  Hulkley. 

National  Review.— London.    December. 

The  Ruin  of  the  West  Indies.    Lord  Pirbright. 
Rural  Administration  in  Ireland.    Richard  Bagwell. 
Prisoners  in  the  Witnps8-Bi)x.    Alfred  Ly  ttleton. 
The  State  of  Spain.    John  Foreman. 
The  Economic  Problem : 

An  Australian  Problem.    F.  A.  Keating. 

Indian  Mints.    F.  J.  Faraday. 

An  Apology  to  Ijord  Farrer.    L.  J.  Maxse. 
The  Queen  as  a  Mohammedan  SovereiRU.    H.  M.  Birdwood. 
A  Cross-Bench  View  of  Foreign  Missions.    H.  11.  Henson. 
The  Importation  of  German.    Leslie  Stephen. 

The  New  World.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    December. 

The  Place  of  Immortality  in  Religious  Belief.  J.  E.  Carpen- 
ter. 

Matthew  Arnold  and  Orthodoxy.    Louise  S.  Houghton. 

Reason  in  Religion.    C.  C.  Everett. 

Hexameter  in  the  Hands  of  the  Philosopliers.  W.  C.  Law- 
ton. 

The  Tragedy  of  R6nan's  Life.    C.  M.  Bakewell. 

Animate  Moderation  in  Social  Reform.    N.  P.  Gilman. 

The  Paganism  of  the  Young.    Frederic  Palmer. 

The  Creed  of  **  Ian  Maclaren."    S.  H.  Mellone. 

Babism  and  the  Bab.   James  T.  Bixby. 

Nineteenth  Century.- London.    December. 

The  Problem  Beyond  the  Indian  Frontier.  Auckland  Colvin. 
The  Dual  and  the  Triple  Alliance  and  Great  Britain.    F.  de 
Pressens^. 


Out  Reserves  for  Manning  the  Fleet: 

1.  Lord  Brassey. 

2.  Rear  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
Tammany.    Fred.  A.  Mackenzie. 

The  Danish  View  of  the  Slesvlg-Holstein  Question. 

The  New  Learning.    Herbert  Paul. 

Our  Public  Art  Museums :  A  Retrospect.  Charles  Robinson. 

The  Ways  of  "  Settlements  "  and  of  "  Missions."  Canon  Bar- 

nett. 
Some  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.    St.  George 

Mivart. 
The  Present  Situation  of  England.    George  T.  Denison. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    December. 

Whv  Homicide  has  Increased  in  theUnited  States.— I.  Cesara 
Lombroso. 

Psychology  of  Golf.    Louis  Robinson. 

The  Census  of  IflOO.    Robert  P.  Porter. 

Edmund  Burke  and  His  Abiding  Influence.    J.  0*C.  Power.. 

England*s  Absorption  of  Eg>'pt.    Frederic  C.  Penfleld. 

The  Dream  of  Navigators.    A.  S.  C'rowninshield. 

Tennyson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    W.  H.  Rideing. 

The  Engineer  and  His  War  Engine.    R.  H.  Thurston. 

Officers  in  the  French  Army.    Albert  Vandain. 

The  National  Government  and  the  P^ublic  Health.  A  Sym- 
posium. 

The  Legality  of  Progrressive  Taxation.    Max  West. 

How  to  Reform  Our  Financial  System.    C.  B.  Farwell. 

Advantages  of  Hawaiian  Annexation.    A.  C.  James. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    December. 

Animal  Worship.    Th.  Achelis. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ethnological  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H.  Post. 
History  of  the  People  of  Jerusalem.— VI.    C.  H.  Comill. 
Socialism  and  Births.    Austin  Bierbower. 
The  Christian  Conception  of  Death.    Paul  Cams. 

Outing.— New  York.    December. 

Among  the  Lagoons  of  Lower  Louisiana.    A.  Wilkinson. 

International  Speed-Skating.    R.  T.  McKenzie. 

Basket-Bail.    J.  P.  Paret. 

The  Trend  and  Drift  of  Yachting.    A.  J.  Kenealy. 

Two  Thousand  Miles  Awheel  in  Western  Europe.    W.  T.. 

Strong. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Crater  Lake,  Oregon.    S.  G.  Bayne. 
The  Year's  Golf.    Price  Collier. 
The  Bull-Dog.    H.  W.  Huntington. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    December. 

The  Printing  of  Books.    Theodore  L.  De  Vinne. 

Bookbinding  as  a  I*'ine  Art.    Ernest  D.  North. 

The  Illustration  of  Books.    George  W.  Edwards. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Lifc.-XXXIIl.    Justin  McCarthy. 

An  Irish  Writer  and  Her  Home.    (Jane  Barlow.)    Clifton. 

Johnson. 
The  Theological  Problem  for  To-day.    George  A.  Gordon. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco. 
November. 

Great  Central  I^ake  and  the  Alberni  District.    W.  W.  Bol- 
ton, J.  W.  Laing. 
How  1  Became  an  Impressionist.    William  L.  Judson. 
Alaska.    George  Davidson. 
The  Layson  Islands.    Lorenzo  G.  Yates. 
The  Study  of  Norse  Mythology.    Nicho  Bech-Meyer. 

December. 

Sea-Fishing  In  (^allfornlan  Waters.    Horace  A.  Vachell, 
Northern  California  Gold  Fields.    Charles  H.  Shinn. 
Stampedes  on  the  Klondike.    Joaquin  Miller. 
The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.    Kate  M.  Hall. 
Fish  Propagation  In  California.    Alfred  V.  La  Motte. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    December. 

Constantinonle  s  Tho  Queen  of  Cities.    Frederic  Whyte. 
Bel  voir  Castle.    A.  H.  Malan. 

Fowling  in  Bygone  Days.    W.  A.  Baillio-Grohman. 
Football.    G.  O.  Smith. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    December. 

Mishaps  and  Remedies.    H.  A.  Beasley. 

Which  Shall  It  He— Ashman  or  Album  ?    L.  A.  Osborne. 

How  to  Make  Enlargements  with  a  Common  Camera.    A, 

E.  Harris. 
Stepping-Stones  to  Photography.- X.  E.  W.  Newcomb. 
A  Plea  for  Isochromatic  Plates.    C.  B.  Bowne. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.   November. 

Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making.— VI.   F.  Dundas  Todd. 
President  Sherr>''s  Address  at  the  Ohio  Convention. 
Use  of  the  Swing-Back :  For  Beginners.    A.  H.  Blake. . 
Alt  Terms  Explained:  Breadth.    W.  McEwan. 
Some  Remarks  on  Lantern  Slides.    Alfred  Steiglitz. 
Stripping  Gelatine-Chloride  Prints.    H.  Hands. 
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Photographic  Times.— New  York.    December. 

The  Photography  of  Nature's  Phases.    Matthew  Surface. 
Photojprraph  Mounting  Appliances.    E.  J.  Prindle. 
Drawing  Paper  for  Carbon  Work.    8.  H.  Fry. 
Uintii  on  Making  Backgrounds;    H.  M.  Gassman. 
Method  in  Photography.    C.  M.  Giles. 
The  Swing-Back  in  Copying.   • 
Restoration  of  Faded  Prints.    W.  B.  Bolton. 
Advantages  of  Lenses  with  a  Round  Field.    T.  Perkins. 
Cellulose  and  Its  Derivatives. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal.    John  T.  Slatterj'. 

Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nun-Printers. 

The  Franciscan  Crusade  in  Favor  of  Poverty  and  Labor.    B. 

O'Reilly. 
Columbanus,  Irish  Missionary  and  Saint.    C.  McCready. 
Intentions  of  the  Rosary.    U.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 
Hawaii.— IV.    George  W.  Woods. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     December. 

Household  Economics.    Mrs.  J.  L.  Hogan. 

Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Refuse.    Rudolph  Herring. 

Honesty  and  Cleanliness. 

Jjdcthod   of    Disinfection  with    Formaldehyd   Gas.    Hans 

Arason. 
Department  of  Public  Health  Bill. 
S»hip  Island  Quarantine.    A.  C.  Smith. 
Yellow  Fever.    A.  N.  Bell. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.     December. 

Adequacy  of  Compensation.    H.  W.  Thome. 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thome. 

The   Strand   Magazine.— London.     (American  Edition.) 

December. 

The  Amphibious  Boat.    James  W.  Smith. 

The  Champion  Jumper  of  the  World.    Oswald  North. 

Fireworks  of  the  Past.    Alfred  Whitman. 

Pests.    Warren  Cooper. 

Wrecks.    William  G.  FitzGerald. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.— London.    December. 


A  Chat  About  Carols. 
Exeter  Cathedral.— II. 


Frederick  J.  Crowest. 
Walter  J.  Edmonds. 


Temple  Bar.- London.    December. 

Thomas  Ward :  The  Cavour  of  Absolutism. 
In  Newfoundland.    J.  Lawson. 
Rusticating  in  Russia.    E.  Hughes. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.    December. 

The  Defense  of  Rorke's  Drift,  January  22, 1879. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  as  a  Feeder  to  the   Royal  Naval 

Reserve. 
The  Franco-Russian  Alliance :  Why  Russia  was  Willing. 
Armored    Trains    and    Batteries    of   Position.    H.    Guise 

Tucker. 
LTniversal  Service:    A  Substitute  for   Conscription.    Hill- 

Climo. 
Paris  During  the  Armistice,  1871.    C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beres- 

ford. 
The  Distribution  of  the  Military  Forces.    F.  J.  S.  Cleeve. 
The  Training  of  Volunteer  Officers.    Major  Hoare. 
Tlie  Militia  as  a  Temporary  Home  Depot.    Colonel  Stovell. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    December. 

Do  the  Trade  Unionists  "  Mean  Business  "  ?  Arthur  Withey. 

A  German  Appreciation  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Banking  Reform;  A  New  Programme.    Robert  Ewen. 

The  Sacred  Language  in  Primitive  Art.    Stoddard  Dewey. 

India  and  England.    E.  Pratt. 

Recent  Scots  Theology.    Oliphant  Smeaton. 

Comments  on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 

and  the  Swing  of  the  Pendulum. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  Realist.    Gertrude  Slater. 
History  Among  the  Arabs.    S.  Khuda  Bukhsh. 
The  English  and  Scotch  Jury  Systems  in  Criminal  Trials. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.   December. 

Intensification  of  Gelatine  Negatives.    W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
A  New  Use  for  an  Old  Developer.    G.  G.  Mitchell. 
Amateur  Portraiture  at  Home.    J.  A.  Mackenzie. 
Those  Weights  and  Measures.    C.  H.  Bothamley. 
How  to  Keep  Stock  Solutions.    C.  F.  Townsend. 

Yale  Review.— New  Haven.    (Quarterly.)    November. 
The  Function  of  the  Undertaker.    Sidney  Sherwood. 
Clearing  House  Loan  Certificates;  How  Issued,  and  Why. 

C.  E.  Curtis. 
English  Legislation  in  1897.    Edward  Porritt. 
Some  Contributions  of  Militancy  to  the  Industrial  Arts.    W. 

B.  BaUey. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 
November  6. 
Gateway  Towers  in  Pomerania.    G.  Stephani. 

November  13. 
Rudolf  Brommy.    With  Portrait.    G.  Goedel. 

November  27. 
Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel.    A  Rosenberg. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  2. 

The  Catholic  Exhibition  at  Turin  in  1898. 


German  Sociability.    E.  Eckstein. 
Barcelona.    Margot  Loudka. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    November. 

Language  and  Mind.    F.  Max  MttUer. 

Johannes  Brahms.    Concluded.    J.  V.  Widmann. 

Francois  de  Th6as,  Comte  de  Thoranc.    A.  SchOne. 

The  Tatra.    Continued.    E.  Strasburger. 

Eastern  Asia  After  the  Korean  War.    M.  von  Brandt. 

Letters  of  the  Childhood  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    November. 

Theodore  Agrippa  d' Aubign6 :  A  Sixteenth  Century  Poet.  H. 

Wamey. 
Russian  Policy  in  the  Far  East.    Continued.    M.  Reader. 
The  Renaissance  of  the  Ideal  in  Spain.    R.  Altamira. 
Robert  Peel  and  Punch.    Ed.  Sayous. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
November  1. 

Studies  of  the  French  Soudan. 

Henry  V.  at  Home.    Prince  de  Valori. 

Alfred  de  Vigny.    A.  Albalat. 

The  Symbolist  Movement  in  France.  Conclusion.  C.Mauclair. 

Blood-Stained  Annam.    A.  de  Pouvourville. 

French  Interests  on  the  Niger.    L.  Sevin-Desplaces. 

N  vemberl5. 

General  Trochu.    G6n6ral  Rebillot. 

The  1888  Elections  and  the  French  Democracy.    Marquis  de 

Castellane. 
Organization  and  Redistribution  of  the  French  Consulates. 

Z.  Marcas. 
The  Bourbons  at  Home.    Conclusion.    Prince  de  Valori. 
Blood-Stained  Annam.    Conclusion.    A.  de  Pouvourville. 
The  Mus^e  Guimet.    A.  de  F16e. 

Navy  and  National  Power.    Commandant  Chass^riaud 
A  Letter  of  a  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Soudan. 


Reforme  See iale.— Paris. 
November  1. 

Social  Science  and  Social  Reform.    Henri  Joly. 
Accidents  to  Workmen  in  France.    A.  Blancnet. 
The  International  Labor  Congress  at  Brussels.    C.  Dejace. 

November  16. 

Labor  Inspection  in  France.    M.  Vanlaer. 
The  Condftiona  of  Fiscal  Reform.    M.  de  Sablemont. 
The  Fourtn  Scientific  Congress  of  Catholics  at  Fribourg.    H. 
Joly. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
October  30. 
Socialism  and  Crime.    A.  Fouill^e. 
Napoleon  I.  at  Brienne.    A.  Chuquet. 

November  6. 
Theater  Crowds.    Continued.    F.  Sarcey.  I 

The  French  Navy  in  1810.    Ch.  Giraudeau. 

November  13. 
CEdipus  of  Colonos.    Mme.  J.  Dieulafoy. 
Theater  Crowds.    Concluded.    F.  Sarcey. 

November  00.  >f '. 

State  Socialism  in  Germany.    G.  Lyon.  /fi^ 

Tunisian  Civilization.   P.Lapie.  ..  ' 
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November  27. 

The  Referendum.   J.  P.  Laffltte. 

The  People's  Right  to  Education.    G.  S^illes. 

Secret  Societies  in  Prussia,  1811-1812.    G.  Cavaignac. 

Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 

November  1. 

Chateaubriand  as  Foreign  Minister.     Marquis  de  Gabriac. 
In  Eastern  Americar— New  York,  Baltimore,  Bryn  Mawr.    F. 

Brunetifere. 
G6rard  de  NervaL    Conclusion.    A.  Barine. 
Java  and  the  Dutch  Colonial  System.    J.  Leclercq. 
A  Queen  of  Sweden,  Sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.    G.  Val- 

oert. 

November  15. 

Realism  and  Idealism  in  Music.    C.  Bellalgrue. 

Church  and  State  Under  the  French  Revolution  and  the  First 

Empire.    E.  Lamy. 
The  Financial  Markets  of  Germany.    R.  G.  L6vy. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    November. 

John  Ruskin.    Concluded.    A.  Goffln. 

Unpublished  Records  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Belgian  Revo- 
lution of  1830.    P.  Poullet. 
Rural  Democracy.    Concluded.   A.  Allard. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 
November  1. 

Letters  to  Montalembert.    Lamennais.  . 

The  Corruptions  of  the  French  Language.— I.    E.  DeschaneL 

Agricultural  Credit  and  the  State.    L.  Durand. 

In  the  Country  of  the  Afridis.    G.  Noblemaire. 

How  I  Quitted  Office.    Concluded.    Due  de  Richelieu. 

The  House  of  the  Artists.    A.  Renan. 

November  15. 

The  Galleys  Under  Louis  XIV.   E.  Lavlsse. 


Nietzsche  and  Wagner.    D.  HaWvy. 
Peopling  Tunis  with  French  People.    J.  Saurin. 
The  Corruptions  of  the  French  Language.— II.    E.   Des- 
chaneL 
The  D6buts  of  G6rard  de  Nerval.    L.  Millot. 
Non-Domestic  Art.    H.  Fi^rens-Gevaert. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    November  10. 

The  Organization  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  France.    M. 

Fournier.  ,     ^ 

The  Referendum  in  France  and  the  Progranmie  of  the  Pro- 

firressive  Partv 
The  Monev  Market  in  Paris  and  Its  Reorganization.    L.. 

Lacomoe. 
lAon  Say.    G^eorges  Michel. 

Revue  des  Revues.- Paris. 
November  1. 

Photography  of  Clouds.   J.  Boyer. 
New  French  Novelists.    H.  B6renger. 
The  Mystery  of  Longevity.    Jean  Finot. 
A  Pantheon  of  Journals  and  Journalists.    Dr.  Max  NordatL. 
The  Greeco-Turkish  War  from  Cartoons. 

November  15. 

Recent  Progress  In  Astronomy.    C.  Flammarion. 

M.  Anatole  France.    G.  Pellissler. 

The  Mystery  of  Longevity.    Concluded.    Jean  Flnot. 

Edmond  Valentin  and  His  Entrance  into  Strasbourg,  1870. 

Revue  Socialiste.- Paris.    November. 

Socialism:    Its  Political  and    Economic  Organization.    Q^ 

Renard. 
Catholic  Socialism.    G.  Rouanet. 

The  Socialist  Movement  in  the  Latin  Quarter.    A.  Livet. 
The  Nationalization  of   Swiss    Railways.    Concluded. 

Ruedl. 
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Abdur  Rahman,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  AMR. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  The  Death  of ,  J.  M.  Thayer,  McCl. 

Afghanistan :  The  Problem  Beyond  the  Indian  Frontier,  NC. 

Africa :  England's  Position  in  South  Africa,  CR. 

Agricultural  Machinery  in  Russia,  BTJ,  Nov. 

Alaska : 

Alaska  as  I  Found  It,  F.  Whymper,  LH. 

Alaska,  George  Davidson,  OM,  Nov. 
Alchemy,  Modern,  K. 

Anglican  Orders,  Since  the  Condemnation  of,  CW. 
Animal  Worship,  T.  Achelis,  OC. 
Annexation,  Policy  of,  for  America,  James  Bryce,  F. 
Arabs,  History  Among  the,  WR. 
Armies :  See  contents  of  USM. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  and  Orthodoxy,  NW. 
Art.  The  Function  of,  Benjamin  Swift,  Cosmop. 
Art  Museums.  Our  Public,  NC. 
Artists  of  California,  Some,  John  Bennett,  AI. 
Asia,  In  Unexplored,  Sven  Hedin,  McCl. 
Astronomy : 

Celestial  Strangers,  James  Weir,  Jr.,  HM. 

Are  There  Planets  Among  the  Stars  ?   G.  P.  Serviss,  APS. 
Austria.  Parliamentary  Difficulties  in,  FR. 
Australia,  Romance  of  Early  Exploration  in,  LH. 
Babism  and  the  Bab,  J.  T.  Bixby,  NW. 
Ballooning,  Military,  Ata. 
Banking :    See  contents  of  Bank. 
Banking  Reform,  A  New  Programme  of,  WR 
Barbizon,  Millet's,  Sidney  Thompson,  Dcni. 
Barlow,  Jane:  An  Irish  Writer  and  Her  Home,  C  Johnson, 

Out. 
Bells,  The  Story  of  Some  Famous,  E.  W.  Mayo,  Dem. 
Belvoir  Castle,  PMM. 

Beethoven,  Personal  Appearance  of,  E.  Swayne,  Mus. 
Bible :  See  also  contents  of  B  W. 

How  the  Bible  Came  Down  to  Us,  C.  H.  Levy,  AMR. 
Bicycling :  A  Bicycle  Tour  on  the  Riviera.  Bad. 
Bimetallism:       The    Wolcott    Commission    and    Its    Re- 
sults  F 

Bird  Life.  Winter,  F.  M.  Chapman  JiJhaut. 

Birds  of  the  Midland  Region— IV.,  D.  L.  Savage,  MidM. 

Births,  Socialism  and,  A.  Bierbower.  OC. 

Blackwoodiana,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Long. 

Books  and  Bookbinding,  Out. 

Booksellers,  Old  Boston— IIL^kman. 

Booth,  Edwin,  in  London,  E.  H.  House,  CM. 


British  Empire,  A  French  View  of  the,  P.  de  Coubertin,  FR. 
Brook  Farm  Experiment,  The,  A.  W.  Tarbell,  NatM. 
Brook  Farm,  George  Willis  Cooke,  NEM. 
Buildings,  Tall,  from  an  American  Point  of  View,  EngM. 
Burke,  Edmund,  and  His  Abiding  Influence,  NAR. 
Calcutta,  Native  Life  in  and  Around,  T.  H.  Simmons,  FrL. 

With  Booker's  Column,  R.  Larmour,  CanM. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada— II.,  CanM. 

Canadian   Reciprocity  Movement,  The,   E.  V.  Smalley, 
AMR. 
Catholic  Church  and  Social  Work,  CW. 
Catholicism,  Liberal,  CR. 
Catholicity  in  the  West,  Lelia  H.  Bugg,  CW. 
Catholic  University  for  Ireland,  A,  Mac. 
Cards,  Playing,  The  Story  of,  Agnes  C.  Sage,  G. 
Carols,  A  Chat  About,  SunM. 
Cathedral,  Exeter— II.,  W.  J.  Edmonds.  SunM. 
Census  of  1900,  The,  Robert  P.  Porter,  NAR. 
Children  in  I»alestine,  Anna  H.  Jessup,  BW. 
Child-Study  and  School  Discipline,  W.  S.  Monroe,  EdRNY^ 
China  and  the  Pamirs,  E.  H.  Parker,  CR. 
China,  The  Opening  Up  of  Southwestern,  BTJ,  Nov. 
Charity:  See  contents  of  CKev. 
Christ  in  Art,  A.  M.  Fairbanks.  Chaut. 
Christ  and  His  Times- XIV.,  I).  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 
Christ,  The  Recently  Discovered  Sayings  of,  HomR. 
Christianity  in  England,  Introduction  of,  Ata. 
Christmas: 

Christmas  Time,  E.  W.  Mayo,  Dem. 

Idylls  and  Ideals  of  Christmas,  A. 

Christmas  with  an  Emperor,  N.  von  Brawe,  LHJ. 

Christmas  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  Ancient,  HM. 

Christmas  in  the  Tenements.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  CM. 
Church  and  State  in  Russia— II.,  V.  Solovief,  MisR. 
Cleanliness,  Honesty  and,  San. 
Clearing  House  Loan  Certificates,  C.  E.  Curtis. 
Coke  V8.  Bacon,  The  Historic  Case  of,  GBag. 
Columbanus,  Irish  Missionary  and  Saint,  C.  McCready,  R» 
Commerce,  American,  The  Trend  of,  C.  C.  Adams,  Chaut. 
Congress,  The  First  American.  B.  Hulkley,  NatM. 
Constantinople,  the  Queen  of  Cities,  F.  Whyte,  PMM. 
Corfu,  Beautiful,  J.  Rafter,  G. 
Cranes,  Hydraulic,  R.  G.  Blaine,  CasM. 
Critics  and  Criticism,  LH. 
Curtis,  George  William,  at  Concord,  G.  W.  Cooke,  Harp* 
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DuK,  Charles  A..  A  IUniilnlBcenc« 
I>uui.  Chwleg  i      " — '"' 


W.  Hmte,  HM. 
■    thu  Civil  Wt 


— U.. 


DmM  u  a.  Eellgioug  Teacher,  E.  Moore,  FB. 

DMlh,  The  E>ar  o[.  Uugllelmo  Ferrero,  APS. 

DetKtiTes:  NewScollwid  Yard,  EI. 

Uckens,  Charles,  Memories  ol,  M.  Q.  Holyoake.  CJ. 

HkoIm,  The  Art  of.  CFM. 

DMnfocibiK  with  Formaldehyd  Gas,  H.  Arason,  San. 

mvtne  Man,  Philosophy  ot  the— V.,  U.  Geaonu.  Int. 

Drink.  Law  and,  F.  H.  Wines,  CRev,  Nov. 

Eclipse  ol  18HI,  The  Tout  Solar.  E. 

Bconomio  Scieoce,  Present  ConditioQ  of,  L,  L.  Price,  F, 

Edacation:  Seealso  cont«ntaot  Ed  :  EilR. 

Modern  College  Edacation— III.,  L.  A.  McLonth,  CoB. 

Liberty  ofTcaehlngln  the  GBrman  Universities,  F. 

The    Tendency    of  Secondary   Edacation,   C.    W.    Eliot, 
EdRNY. 
BcK,  A  Bird's.  Ernest  IngersoU,  Harp. 
Egypt.  Ensland's  Absorption  ot,  F,  C,  PenQeld,  NAR. 
EKctricUy  in  the  Theater,  Chaut. 
Electric  Light  from  City  Refuse,  N.  W.  Perry,  CasM. 
Embroidery,  C!--^    '  ' 

EnglnetrinB:  B. „ 

England,  The  Present  Situation  of.  NC. 

Ethnological    Joriflprodente,    Introduction   to    the    Study 

ot,  OC. 
Europe,  Racial  Geograpby  of- XI..  W.  Z.  Ripley,  APS. 
European  Races,  The  Hierarchy  of.  G.  C.  Cloason,  AJS,  Nov. 
EtolutionUt,  An  Early  Amerkan.L'.M.  Blackford.  Jr..  APS. 
Feudal^m,  BeUted,  in  America,  U.  G.  Chapman,  AM. 

in.D. 
,NAR. 


!of  EngM;CasM:J 


n.  A  New  Ideal  tn  American,  Margaret  Anden 
tlal  System.  How  to  Reform  Our.  C.  B.  Farwe] 
it,SeB,_A.  Tj^Story,  CFM. 


ilf,  L.  BoblDSOD. 


\.  Curtiss.  Llpp. 


d  His  Best  Book, 


Greeks:  Who  Are  the  G 

Gulls,  Pacific  Coi 

Hauptmann,  Gerum  1.1  nc  i.i~™. 

Hawaii— IV.,  G.  W.  Woods.  R. 

Hawaiian  Annexation,  Advantages  of.  A.  C.  Jnmea.  NAB. 

Hawaiian  Annexation  from  a  Japanese  Point  of  View.  A. 

Hawiilian  Treaty,  rnoonstltutlonality  of  the.  It.  Agnew,  F. 

Health :  Department  of  Public  Health  BUI,  San. 

Health.  Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  Promoting,  HomR, 

Health.  The  Public,  and  the  National  Government,  NAB. 

Heine,     Hehirleh:  A   Centenary  Retrospect,   E.    Dowden, 

Cosmup- 
Heiametcr  In  the  Hands  of  the  Philosophers,  NW. 
Holden.  James.  CasM. 

Homicide  In  the  Vnlted  States ;  Has  It  Increnecd  ?  NAR. 
Honesty  and  Clean lincss.  Han. 
HoDe,  Anthony :  Sly  Favorite  N 

MM.  _ 

Horses:  Racehorses  and  Others  in  1897.  Bad. 
Horse  sihiJW.The  Modern.  A.  H.  Godfrey,  MM. 
Household  E<*nnnmlcs.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hogau,  San. 
Humaotly.  Russian.  T.He«le.  Cos. 
Hunt.  Lelah.  An  Viipubllshed  Letter  from.  C. 
Huxley,  Tuomiia,  Some  Kcmlnlscences  of.  i^t.  Geo 

NG. 
HyrtrauU;  Dredging.  Its  Origin  and  Present  Stf 


S.Dean.OB«a. 

a.  R.  Bagwell,  NatR. 

[Commander,  A.  Oakey  Hall, 


Jerusalem,  History  of  the  Pnnite  of- VI..  C.H.  Comolll.  OCL 

Jewess.  The.  as  She  Was  and  fa.  G.  riotthell,  LHJ. 

Jewish  foioniiation.  M.  EMlnger.  Men. 

' '   "     ■■       1  Moses,  The  Boyliijud  ot,  BW. 


Joseph.  Day 


judjkism.  jTiuuci  u.  men. 

Junior  Republic.  The— L,  J.  R.CommoiiH.jua,  nor. 

Jury  Systems,  English  and  Scotch,  in  Crtmlnal  Tri'ila.  Wit. 

., ....,_  A .,,. — .. —  Leigh  GUtner.MldM. 


1,  AJS,  N. 

_-..,  -^^ js,  Kngllsn  anc '  " 

Kentucky  in  Recent  Llteri 
Klondike; 
Thmnuh  tfl  the  Klondike,  T.  C.  Down.  C. 

"■'--    ■aquin  Miller.  OM. 


Korea,  Little,  J.  H.  Pettee,  MlsH. 

Language,  The  Common  Origin  of,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Ed. 

Lawyers;  8erge»nt».at-Law,  GM. 

Law  and  Drink,  F.  H.  Wines,  CRev,  Nov. 

Layson  Islands,  The,  L.  G.  Yates.  OM,  Nov. 

Legislation,  English,  in  1897,  Edwr--"*' — '■-  ■"" 

Librar'--  ^-" ^  ".—•- >-  -^ 


:  toilege  Libraries  In  theUiiited  Statts;  NEM. 
■.loraries :  A  Hundred  Books  for  a  Village  Library,  Bki 
Liquor  Laws,  Our,  as  Seen  by  the  Committee  of  Sev 


The  Mission  of  Llterat 


ning  Literary  Revival— 1I„  J,  S.  Tlinison,  AM. 

Kentucky  fii  Recent  1,1  lerntu re.  L.-ii;h  Giltner.  MidM. 
Literary  London  Twenty  Years  Ago;  T.  W-Hlgginson,  AM. 
Littleton.  Sir  Thomas,  GBag. 


Fireworks  of  the  Past,  A.  Whitman.  Str. 

Fish  Propagation  in  California.  A.  V.  La  Motte.  OM. 

Flowers:  The  Wonderful  Morning  Glories  of  Japan.  CM. 

FDOtball,  G.  O.  Smith,  PMM. 

Fribourg,  Switierland.  and  the  Nun-Printers,  R. 

Oarbage  and  Refuse,  Disposalot.  K.  Herring.  San. 

OeoloScal  Congresa,  Eicnrsions  of  the  Recent,  APS, 

Qeerge.  Henry  .influence  of.  in  England.  J.  A.  Hobran.  FB. 

Oermany,  The  Eastern  Policy  of,  G.  B.  Guarinl.  Chaut. 

Gilbert,  John,  and  Illustration  in  the  Victorian  Era,  Ernest 

Knauflt,  AMR. 
Gladstone's  Life,  The  Story  of— XXXIII..  J.  MoCarthy,  Oat 
Goethe.  The  Loves  of,  Emma  H.  Nason.  Cos. 
Gold,  The  World's  Quest  tor,  BankL. 
Gold  ApprecUtlon,  ATexasVlewof.GMHp. 
Oold-Flefds,  Northern  California,  C.  H.  Shmn,  OM, 
Gold-Mlnins  In  North  America,  a.  E.  Walsh,  Llpp. 
Golf:  Psychology  o'"-"  '    n^i.i.— — 
Qolt  in  Portugal.  B 

Oounod.  Charles- C_ 

Government  by  Injunction  B_^.  S..Deiinj_GBi 


TrluiuptiB  In 


r jn  Amateur  Photography— I..  G. 

,  Photography  Among  UieFtno  Arts?  J.  Pennell,  CR. 
1  i.ysieal  Science  w.  Occult  Science,  L.  Emerlck.  Int. 
Pictures,  Animated,  J.  M.  Barr,  APS. 
Poets,  New  England.  Personal  Glimpses  ot  Our,  C.  Akera, 

NEM. 
Police  Power.  The  Abuse  ot,  H.  C,  Kudlich,  F, 
Political  ArcHB,  Studies  in.  F.  Ratzt>l.  AJS,  Nov. 
Polytc<'hnics.  The  London,  EdRL.  Nov. 
Popolism  In  a  State  Educational  Institution.  AJS,  Nov. 
Postal  Service,  A  Step  Toward.  Economy  lit  tlie.  E.  F. 

Loud,  F. 
Poverty,  The  Cause  of.  Francis  A.  Walker.  CM. 
I'oynter.  Sir  Edward  J„  C.  Monkhouse,  Scrib. 
Priest  and  People,  E.  T.  Hargrove,  A. 
Pronunciation,  Processirs  of  Change  in.  M.  Brcal.  APd. 
■i'Tj,  Ztegler.  Harp. 


Puppets.  Ancient  and  Mo(ip 
Quarantine,  Ship  Island.  A.  u.  smitii.  tjui 
Qneens.  Egyptian.  Leigh  North,  Llpp, 
Racial  GeograEhy  of  Europe- .XL.  W,  Z. ' 
"-ilway  p— >'--  • '.-  ■.—.->-  ".._. 


S'a,; 


«d  Month  in  Malay,  H.  CllfCurd,  Mao. 
Rancbos.  Famooa,  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  FrL. 
Reciprocity  Movement,  The  Canadian,  E.  V.  Smaller,  AMB. 
Reformation.  Some  Sidelights  on  the  English.  M. 
Refrigerating  Methods,  Modem.  E.  H,  G.  Brewster.  CasM. 
Reindeer  of  the  Jotunhelm.  H.  Sears.  Harp. 
Rellgloua  Denominations  of  Aiaerlcar-L,  T.  J.  Morgan,  FrL. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Some 


There  are  several  facts  touching  the 
Fa^rXbout  situation  in  Cuba  which  we  have  pre- 
Cuba.  gented  to  our  readers  not  once  or  twice, 
but  many  times;  and  those  facts — regardless  of 
the  conflicting  reports  in  the  detailed  news  from 
day  to  day  or  week  to  week — it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind.  First,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  situation  that  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  Cuban  insurgents  can  be  led  to  accept  a  politi- 
cal compromise.  The  much -talked -of  autonomy 
proposals  are  not  making  an  inch  of  headway. 
They  have  been  proposed  by  a  cabinet  which  can- 
not make  them  lawful  until  the  Cortes — that  is  to 
say,  the  bouses  of  parliament — enact  them  into  a 
statute.  But  the  Spanish  Cortes  is  Conservative 
by  a  large  majority,  particularly  in  the  upper 
house  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Conservatives  are 
plainly  opposed  to  the  Sagasta- Blanco  policy, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  any 
autonomy  project  that  is  conceived  in  good  faith 
will  ever  be  carried  through  the  Cortes.  Public 
opinion  in  Spain  shows  constantly  increasing 
hostility  toward  the  autonomy  scheme.  As  for 
Cuba,  there  is  no  considerable  element  of  public 
opinion  in  the  island  that  for  a  single  moment 
looks  with  favor  on  the  Sagasta- Blanco  policy. 
The  insurgents  will  have  none  of  it,  and  the 
Spanish  Conservatives  in  Cuba  are  thoroughly 
against  it.  It  is  true  that  Governor.  General 
Blanco  has  been  going  through  the  form  of  giving 
effect  to  the  new  arrangements,  and  that  a  Cuban 
cabmet  has  been  announced;  but  tlie  whole  thing 
is  an  empty  sham.  There  will  be  no  real  trial  of 
the  scheme.  The  autonomy  project  has  been 
launched  chiefly  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  makeshift 
and  as  a  device  for  gaining  time. 

To  avail  anything  as  a  permanent  basis 

Essential  for   reconciliation    between     Spain    and 

Factors.    Q^j^a  it  was  necessary  that  the  autonomy 

project  should  be  accepted  in  good  faith,  first,  by 

the  Cortes  of  Spain  ;  second,  by  the  army,  which 


is  the  real  authority  in  Spain  ;  third,  by  the 
Spanish  press  as  the  organ  of  such  influential 
public  opinion  as  exists  outside  of  military  cir- 
cles ;  fourth,  by  the  pro- Spanish  elements  in 
Havana  and  the  other  towns  of  Cuba  ;  and,  fifth, 
by  the  Cuban  insurgents  themselves,  who  are  bat- 
tling not  for  a  milder  form  of  Spanish  rule,  but 
for  independence.  Autonomy,  it  is  true,  is  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  present  Sagasta  ministry  in 
Spain  ;  but  the  cabinet  is  only  one  of  the  essen- 
tial features.  In  a  matter  of  primary  constitu- 
tional  importance  like  this  new  departure  in  ad- 
ministrative  methods,  the  immediate  or  ultimate 
concurrence  of  every  one  of  the  six  factors  that 
we  have  just  named  would  be  requisite  for  the 
safe  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  serious  is- 
sues that  have  led  to  a  disastrous  three  years' 
war.  Our  constant  advice  to  our  readers  that 
the  autonomy  project  was  doomed  to  complete 
failure  rested  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  Sa- 
gasta cabinet  had  not  secured  even  the  apparent 
approval  or  concurrence  of  a  single  one  of  the 
other  five  essential  factors. 

Fio  Fact  r     '^^®    Cortes,    when    a    new    Spanish 

Against      cabinet  comes  into  power,  can  usually 

Autonomy.    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  session  for  three  months, 

and  then  a  new  election  can  be  held,  in  which 
the  cabinet,  through  well-known  Spanish  meth- 
ods of  patronage  and  corruption,  can  ordinarily 
secure  its  own  kind  of  a  majority  in  the  lower 
chamber.  This  of  course  it  was  always  easier  for 
the  Canovas  party  to  accomplish  than  for  the 
Sagasta  party,  for  the  palpable  reason  that  the 
Conservatives  are  richer,  more  corrupt,  and 
stronger  with  the  local  vested  interests  that  can 
manipulate  the  ignorant  vote  than  are  the 
Liberals.  When  Canovas  was  assassinated  a  few 
months  ago  the  Conservative  majority  in  the 
Cortes  was  overwhelmingly  large.  There  has 
been  no  true  change  of  sentiment  great  enough 
to  give  the  Sagasta  cabinet  a  working  majority 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative  chamber. 
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The  upper  brancli  is  so  constituted  that  its  con-  have  not  the  remotest  intention  to  accept  it.    The 

eervative  and  reactionary  character  may  be  relied  Spanish-Cuban  eleiimnt  has  been  more  bitterly 

upon  as  Burely  as  that  of  the  English  House  of  opposed  to  the  patriotic  movement  of  the  "  Cuba 

Lords.     The  Cortea  will  not  therefore  be  at  all  Libre  "  insurgents  than  the  Spaniards  of  the  home 

likely  under  any  circumstances  to  country;  and    these   Cuban-Span- 

ban  aul  i    sacri- 

ish  arm  They 

with  th  'esult  of 

its  sem  to  place 

by  Gen  ytion   in 

who  ha  the  in- 

nouncii  nd  they 

with  a  "ence  by 

and  del  >ut-and- 

of  the  i  L  rather 


as  reprt  n  with 
indiistr  govern- 
prevaili  iders  of 
omyscl  ,  And 
by  Spi  g  them- 
merclia  jen  the 
inevital  that  the 
the  Cuban  tariff  as  would  in  the  end  thb  autonomist  cabinet  at  autonomy  proposals  would  have  any 
transfer  Hpain's  specially  protecii.'d  havana.  attraction  whatsoever  for  them. 
coloiiialcommerce  to  the  merchants  i'^"-n'«™pti«f^;^i;» '<"  i^o  Mc-vwk  'i']n,y  looked  upon  the  recall  of 
and  traders  of  the  United  States.  WcylerandthenewSagasta-BIanco 
But  if  the  ruling  factors  in  Spain  are  unwilling  to  policy  as  a  public  confession  of  weakness  and  de- 
grant  autonomy  to  Cub»,  etill  more  emphatically  is  s pair  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  they  took  heart. 
it  true  that  the  two  essential  factors  in  Cuba  itself      accordingly,  believing  the  end  to  be  near. 
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»i^,.  ij  ..  The  real  fact  is 
•eai  Mtant  to  that  the  autonomy 
AccomBii$ii.  gcheme  was  in- 
tended to  delude  for  a  time  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  industrious  assistance  of  cer- 
tain American  newspapers  and 
certain  business  interests  that  have 
liiscovered  reasons  of  their  own 
for  helping  the  Spanish  Goveni' 
ment  in  its  endeavors  to  mislead 
American  public  opinion.  The 
plan  by  which  in  Cuba  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Ijogtis  autonomy 
proposals  might  be  used  in  a  way 
to  injure  the  insurfients  ought 
also  to  be  clearly  underbtood.  In- 
stead of  having  these  proposals 
submitted  in  a  straightforward 
and  proper  manner  to  the  central 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  of 
the  f  "uban  republic,  it  was  the  plan 
of  Governor-General  Blancoto 
detached  camps,  with  special  inducements 
leaders  of  a  great  number  of  different  bands  of 
insurgents.  These  emissaries  were  carefully  se- 
lected with  reference  to  the  leaders  whose  defec- 
tion it  was  hoped  to  accomplish.  Wherever  pos- 
sible the  emissary  was  an  old-time  acquaintance 
or  friend  of  the  leader  to  whom  he  was  sent. 
When  these  emissaries  were  dispatched  as  peace 
commissioners  to  the  various  insurgent  camps,  the 
pro-Spanish  press  was  supplied  with  endless  false 
dia|>atches  announcing  the  actual  or  prospective  ac  ■ 
cepCance  of  the  autonomy  plan  by  one  and  another 
of  the  insurgent  chieftains.  The  game  as  a  whole 
was  an  extremely  adroit  one ;   and  nothing  more 


into 


turning ;  and  i 


shamelessly  mendacious  was  ever  attempted. 
These  detached  Cuban  leaders  were  all  of  them 
sworn  to  do  battle  in  good  faith  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence and  to  obey  absolutely  the  orders  of 
their  superiors.  This  fact  was  well  known  by 
the  Spanish  gov  em  or- general  and  his  emissaries. 
Never  til  eless,  the  literary  bureau  of  the  governor- 
general  was  sending  out  false  reports  of  the  de- 
sertion of  one  after  another  of  these  Cuban  chief- 
tains from  the  patriot  cause. 

„  P  After  awhile,  however,  the  Spaniards 
timofCoi-  were  not  able  further  to  suppress  the 
OBtiiiaii.  jj^^g  ^|,^j  jjjg[|,  emissaries  were  not  re- 
le  time  the  world  received  the  . 
shocking  announcement  of 
the  execution  of  General 
Rlanco's  aid-de-camp  Colonel 
Uuiz,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  camp  o£  the  insurgent 
chief  Xiodriguez.  Ruiz  had 
been  tried  by  a  ('uban  court- 
martial,  condemned  to  death, 
and  immediat^'ly  sliot.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
demnation of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents as  barbarians  in  view 
of  this  action.  It  should  be 
Ijorne  in  mind,  however,  that 
deadly  warfare  exists  in  Cu- 
ba, and  that  the  emissaries  of 
General  lil.uico  were  not  in 
good  faith  carrying  peace 
proposals  to  the  insurgents, 
but  were  using  the  bogus 
autonomy  project  as  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  getting  access  lo  separate  subordi- 
nate Cuban  leaders,  with  the  purpose  of  brib- 
ing them  to  become  traitors  to  (heir  cause.  It 
was  well  known  by  tlie  Spanisli  authorities  tliat 
all  these  commanders  of  dotached  fighting  bands 
of  insurgents  were  under  orders  to  consider  no 
proposals  from  the  enemy  aii<l  to  treat  any  Span- 


ish emissaries  as  spies.  W(i  liavn  no  hesitation  ii 
expressing  the  djiinion  that  under  all  the  circum 
stances  Itodriguez  and  his  court- martial  wef' 
justified  in  condemning  GohincI  Kuiz.  and  thii 
the  fate  which  overtook  other  eiiiisaaries  sent  ou 
by  Klancti  was  ecpially  justifiable  from  tlie  stand 
point  of  military  necessity.  ]n  no  other  way  witl 
so  little  loHs  of  life  co\ild  the  Cu^ian  insurgent 
have  convinced  the  wurld  promjitly  and  unuiis 
takably    that  the   Simiiish  aulhorities 


gaged  ii 
their  widesjireiid  ri; 
rapidly  accepting  a 
gent  chieftains  we 
availing  themselvei 
commissions  in  the 


irirkery  and  falsehood  ii 
that  the  insnrgi'Uts  wen 


of      I 


under  llio  proposed  aulonomist  governmenl.  Th< 
juncture  was  a  grave  one,  and  the  insurgent  au 
tln)ritio8  could  not  afford  to  allow  suspicion  to  bt 
(yi«t  upon  any  of  tJioir  hwlers  in  the  field.  Ev- 
ery one  must  regret  the  death  of  Colotud  Ruiz, 
precisely  as  the  death  of  MaJorAndru  will  ahvaj-i 
be  lamented.  But  the  justification  for  the  execu 
tion  of  Kuiz  was  more  clear  than  that  wliich  li-f 


our  Revolutionary  forefathers  to  execute  Andr4. 
Each  of  these  officers  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
to  secure  the  treasonable  defection  of  a  military 
opponent.  Rut  in  t!ie  case  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
tlie  Britisli  emissary  bail  Ijeen  actually  invited 
into  the  corrupt  negotiation  ;  while  Colonel  Ruiz 
took  his  life  in  bis  hand  at  the  behest  of  his  su- 
perior. General  Blanco,  in  a  presumptuous  at- 
tempt to  bribe  and  cornipt  an  insurgent  chief- 
tain who  certainly  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
suspicion  cast  upon  his  loyalty  to  the  Cuban 
cause.  The  execution  of  such  emissaries,  like 
the  execution  of  spies  in  time  of  war,  rests  npon 
grountls  of  military  necessity  that  nnist  exist  un- 
til wara  themselves  are  abolished. 

. , Tlie  Blanco  administration  in  Cuba  had 

ckariig  begun  With  the  announcetnent  that  the 
Soiicittn.  Btarviug  recoiicentraths  should  be  imme- 
diately' rcliev«!d ;  but  the  promise  proved  an 
empty  one.  Owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish 
treasury  there  was  no  pay  for  the  soldiers  ;  and 
the  food  supplies  at  General  Blanco's  disposal 
were  wholly  insufficient  for  bis  own  troops.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  to  do  anything  worth 
mentioning  for  the  Cuban  peasants  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  fields  and  homes  and  were  starv- 
ing to  death  by  the  scores  of  thousands  in  the 
garrisoned  towns.  Under  these  circuinstances 
the  Spanish  Government,  through  Minister  De 
Lome  at  Wushiiigt^m,  intimated  t«  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  it  would  \m  agreeable 
to  l-'pain  if  the  charitable  people  of  the  United 
States  should  make  contributions  for  the  re- 
lief of  these  unhappy  (.!uljan  sufferers,  and 
further  at^surances  wen;  given  that  it  would  be 
satisl'aeti)ry  to  Spain  if  in<mey  and  supplies  sent 
from  this  cuiintry  should  bo  forwarded  to  the 
Amen<-:m  consuls  in  (.'ulia  and  distributed  under 
thcirsurvcillance.  Accurdingly  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  liy  direction  of  President  McKinley,  gave 
public  nutice  of  the  need  that  existed  in  Cuba, 
and  iin  appeal  was  made  to  the  charitably  inclined 
to  make  tlieir  conlributiuns.  It  had  hcretolore 
been  a  part  of  the  ]>rii- Spanish  conspiracy  in  the 
United  Slates  to  deny  the  rej.Mirts  of  starvation 
among  the  <.-ub;)n  pen  sunt.'',  but  the  appalling 
facts  could  no  lorigiT  Ijc  suppressed.  The  death- 
rati-  for  several  mniitbs  past  has  K-en  so  high  that 
till-  inajiiritv  of  the  ivronciiilnidu.s  have  already 
passed  licy.ind  the  need  of   help. 

The  Rhu  '^'1"' l>'"t'ff''''  "f  American  relief,  though 
at  made  npim  purely  humanitarian  grounds, 
acJoiM,  ^.jjg  jjijj  kindly  Rreived  by  public  opin- 
ion in  Spain,  and  it  was  resented  by  the  Spanish 
conservative  element  in  Ctiba  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  entering  wedge  for  American  interven- 
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tion.     The  dissatisfaction  of  this  Spanish  element 
at  Havana  with  the  autonomist  proposals  became 
BO  great  that  it  finally  expressed  itself  on  January 
12  in  formidable  riots,    directed  chiefly  against 
the  offices  of  two  or  three  Havana  newspapers 
which  were  supporting  the  autonomist  plan.   These 
note  were  participated  in  very  largely  by  men 
wearing  the  uniforms  of  Spanish  military  offi- 
cers.    It  was  feared  for  a  time  that  the  rioters 
would  mob  the  American  consulate  ;  but  Con- 
sul-General  Lee's   headquarters   were   promptly 
protected    by    an    ample  body   of   troops,    and 
the  suppression  of  the  riot  was  a  comparatively 
simple  matter.     The  outbreak  had  accomplished 
no  great  harm,  but  as  a  symptom  it  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  import.     All  the 
circumstances    indicated    an    intense   desire    in 
Havana  to  precipitate  a  crisis  that  would  lead  to 
some  sort  of  a  final  solution,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered by  those  best  competent  to  judge  that  this 
preliminary  rise  of  the  mob  might  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  rioting  of  a  more  general  and  desper- 
ate character.     The  first  rumors  that  reached  the 
United  States  were  so  manipulated  by  the  sen- 
sational newspapers  as  to  sell  large  editions  of  so- 
called  **  war  extras."    These  newspapers,  appear- 
ing at  very  frequent  intervals   through   several 
hours  on  January   13,  informed  their  credulous 
readers  that  the  whole  Atlantic  squadron  of  our 
navy  had  been  ordered  to  get  up  steam  immedi- 
ately and  sail  for  Havana. 


StttuyuMJin* 
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^     -,  The  reports  conveyed  by  these  ex- 

Our  Navy  ^  ^  ^  •     i 

In  tras  were  not  precisely  accurate  ; 

Southern  Watera.   nevertheless   they   rested   upon   a 

certain  foundation  of  truth.  Undoubtedly  Con- 
sul-General  Lee  had  informed  the  authorities  at 
Washington  that  the  situation  was  extremely 
critical,  and  that  American  interests  in  Havana 
required  that  a  sufficient  naval  force  should  be 
immediately  accessible.  In  any  case,  it  had  been 
decided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
President's  approval,  that  our  Atlantic  squadron 
should  rendezvous  in  the  Key  West  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  the  southward  movement  of  the  ships, 
already  arranged  for,  was  expedited  on  account 
of  the  alarming  situation  in  Cuba.  It  was  pub- 
licly announced  that  the  fleet  would  proceed  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sailing  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia,  on  January  15,  to  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
which  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  squadron 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  present  herewith  a 
little  outline  map  which  will  remind  our  readers 
of  the  precise  position  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  with 
relation  to  Key  West  and  Havana.  From  this 
harbor  it  would  be  possible  to  proceed  to 
Havana  on  about  six  hours'  notice.  The  fleet 
assemblo.d  in  these  southern  waters  is  a  very 
formidable  one,  and  in  fighting  power  is  regarded 
as  actually  superior  to  the  entire  resources  of  the 
Spanish  navy.     Admiral  Sicard  is  in  command. 

u//ff  *!.    u/i.^   o     w      Probably  the  presence  of  so 

Will  the  White  Squad-  .  \  .    ^      .  , 

ran  Advance  to         powerful  an  American  squad- 
Havana  ?  ^.^^  ^^  ^y^^  vicinity  of  Havana 

will  have  some  restraining  effect  upon  the  excited 
population  of  the  Cuban  capital.  Nevertheless  it 
would  seem  to  us  now  as  more  than  likely  that 
the  fleet  would  be  compelled  by  circumstances  in 
the  early  future  to  proceed  from  the  Dry  Tortu- 
gas to  the  Cuban  coast.  Much,  of  course,  will  de- 
pend upon  happenings  in  Spain.  The  Sagasta 
cabinet  is  by  no  means  secure,  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  it  should  be  overthrown  before  these 
pages  reach  our  readers.  General  Weyler  is 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  attain  political  con- 
trol in  Spain,  in  order  to  ride  rough -shod  over 
his  enemies.  His  remarkable  protest  addressed 
directly  to  the  Queen  Regent  against  the  allusions 
in  President  McKinley's  message  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  General  Weyler  must  either  take 
the  chances  of  a  court-martial  or  must  succeed  in 
producing  a  cabinet  crisis  and  overthrow  tlie  Sa- 
gasta ministry.  In  the  event  of  a  new  Conserva- 
tive cabinet,  dominated  either  openly  or  behind 
the  scenes  by  General  Weyler,  a  clash  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  would  be  almost  in- 
evitable. The  jconviction  is  growing  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world  that  the  Cuban  question 
must  be  settled  very  soon,  and  that  the  United 
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oi>]i<)Binn  Ri'les  by  the  acj;reilito(i  party  candidates 

---         ■"    ■ — -'     (or  th(!  Uniif-d  States    fjonato.      I'he  Republican 

State  L'cmv(^iitii>n,  while  fjranting  a  renomination 
to  (Governor  IJuahimll,  drsignated  the  Hon, 
MarcuH  A.  Ilanna  tm  its  choice  for  the  United 
States  Sitiitttfi.  It  will  Ije  i-ememhered  by  our 
readers  that  when  tht;  Hon.  John  Sherman  was 
appoiiiled  Socnaary  of  State  in  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  caliiuc't,  his  vacated  seat  in  the  Senate 
was  ti'ni])orarily  iilleii  Ijy  Governor  liuBhneU'B 
apiH>inlment  of  Mr.  Ilantia.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment by  a  ftuvernor  holds  goo(i  until  the  Legisla- 
ture meets  in  refiularwcsKionand  electa  a  Senator. 
Mr,  Hhtirman's  unexpired  U-rm  will  have  been 
si?rvod  out  nil  March  -1  of  the  prewint  year  ;  and 
it  became  tlic  duly  of  the  new  Ohio  Legislature, 
which  H-sfeiuiiled  on  January  n,  to  elect  a  Senator 
for  the  rumnining  weeks  of  the  present  term  and 
alsofor  the  full  six-year  term,  lieKinning  March  5. 
Tlie  (Jhio  election  in  November  resulted  not  only 
in  the  success  of  (iovernor  Bushnell,  but  also  in 
tbe  election  of  a  Hepublican  Legislature  by  a  email 
bnt  safe  majority.  The  great  struggle  of  the 
campaign  bad  been  for  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  had  been  managed  by  Mr.  Hanna  on 
the  Hepublican  side  and  Mr.  John  It.  McLean, 
the  proprietor  of  tin;  (,'incinnati  Enquirer,  on  the 
Democratic  side.  It  was  jierfectly  understood 
and  agreed  throughout  the  State  that  if  the 
uAocuH  *.  HANNA,  (.[•  iiiiio.  DenKH'rats  should  gain  the  control  of  tlie  Legisla- 

ture Mr.  McLean  would  be  electi'd  to  the  Senate  ; 
aniier  or  another,  is  dcatined  to  while  Republican  succes.s  would  mean  that  Mr. 
Hauna  sJiould  not  only  continue  to  Mcrve  through 
the  few  remainiug  weeks  of  tlie  pntsfuit  term,  but 
should    idso    be    chosen   for  the  full  succeeding 


be.  drawn  into  the  controversy, 
entalion  of   the  liistory  of  the 
given  nn  unusually  larg.;  t'pace  t 
test,  it  is  becituwe  for  American 
ter  lioa  at  this  time  nn  exceplior 

If  inourpres- 
mouth   we    have 

o  llie  riiban  con- 
ivjiders  the  mat- 

lal  importance. 

n,8.«iUriat     Theelecti.inof  rri 

Cofiittiv       aioi-s  has  jriveii  r» 

"*"■           seri„u«  H.md,ds  in 

lited   States  Heu- 
■ciisiim   I'lir  many 

!"■ 


lofs 


ug. 


If  Senaii 
people,  the  Legisltit iires  won 
duty  that  is  both  distract iujj 
Since,  howevi-r,  our  iiisiitiilii 
for  the  direct  po|.uliir  selection  of  Semitors,  lli 
people  in  some  States  have  unclcrljikcii  U>  reac! 
practically  the  same  end  by  miming  ilieir  si>mi 
torial  pivferenw  iti  the  ii-nuhir  [uirty  c'ouventjoji 
This  is  dune  with  the  inidei-sliiudiii^  iliiit  iik'iu 

Unn[  the  Legislature  will  I <]  tli.-  piirly  instruc 

Uim,  pret^isoly  as  the  inemliiTs  of  the  I'lec'torii 
college  invariably  fUst  their  vntes  in  nccordniK- 
with  the  Jiresidential  nomiimtiotis  triiide  by  th 
national  party  conventions.  Thu  dhin  cimjuiig] 
of  last  fall — thougli  waged  directly  for  the  eUr 
tion  of  a  governor  and  other  Slaie  oHiccrs  and 
new  Legislature — was  in  reality  led   on  tbe  tW' 


.  ,-  ^         ^'r.    TTanna's    victory  was    therefore 

A  Custom  -1111  , 

Stronger  Than  consiiieivd  by  tlio  Country  at  large  as 
'■""■  I'ntirely  assured  whi;n  it  was  learned 
that,  a  Republican  Legislature  had  been  chosen. 
Tliis  assurance  resteil  u(H)n  ]>reciBely  tlie  same 
grounds  of  .American  jiolitical  custom  as  made 
ccrtidn  Mr.  McKiidey's  success  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained in  XovciuIht,  l.siHi.  that  the  liepublicaDB 
had  scc'uii'd  a  niiijority  iu  the  electoral  college. 
Nobody  sii|iposed  for  a  moment  that  tiie  friends 
of  Spejiker  lieeil.  Seiiiilnr  Allison,  or  any  other 
!)roiiiiLiciit  Itepulilicjiii  w<mld endeavor  Ui  |W'rsuade 
a  few  Hi>i>iibliciin  jiresirlciitinl  electors  to  join  with 
Demoi'i-nlic  clecini-s  in  the  .scheme  to  cast  their 
votes  ill  till"  electoral  codegi'  for  some  other 
Repui.li<-;m,  in  order  to  defeat  Mr.  McKinley. 
TlicH!  Wiis,  of  cour.'e,  no  law  to  prevent  their 
entering  into  just  sufli  an  arrangement.  lnacc(ird- 
ance  with  botli  the  letter  and  the  original  intention 
of  the  ('onstilutioiL,  the  electors  could  have  east 
their  votes  for  any  i'ligiblo  American  citizen  at 
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their  discretion.  But  in  this  matter  of  electing 
Presidents  the  existing  custom  has  become  as 
accepted  a  rule  as  if  it  were  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes.  In  just  the  same  manner 
it  has  come  to  be  understood  that  where  in  any 
given  State  a  legislative  campaign  is  fought  upon 
party  lines  and  the  party  conventions  have  named 
senatorial  candidates,  the  members  elected  to  the 
Legislature  are  bound  in  good  faith  to  vote  for  the 
party's  senatorial  nominee.  Only  such  members 
of  the  Legislature  as  clearly  and  openly  during  the 
campaign  had  avowed  an  independent  position  on 
the  question  of  the  senatorship  could  be  regarded 
as  free  to  work  and  vote  against  the  party's  choice 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  Ever  since  the 
memorable  legislative  campaign  in  Illinois,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  Republican  choice  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  Stephen  A.  Douglaa 
the  Democratic  choice,  the  plan  has  at  times 
been  employed  of  selecting  the  senatorial  candi- 
date in  party  convention;  and  where  such  selec- 
tions have  been  made  they  have  been  adhered  to 
in  good  faith  by  the  Legislatures. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  consid- 
'ctrfiE'ioiWon"'  6i'*t'ons,    it  may  well  bo  imagined 

that  Ohio  was  thrown  into  fierce  ex- 
citement when  it  was  discovered  on  the  eve  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature  that — under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  State  Republican  Committee,  with  the  counte- 
nance and  moral  aid  of  (i-overnor  Bushnell — a 
strenuous  attempt  was  being  made  to  effect  an 
agreement  by  wliich  a  handful  of  anti-Hanna  Re- 
publican legislators  should  lie  supported  by  the 
entire  body  of  Democrats  in  the  Legislature,  to 
defeat  Mr.  Hanna  and  elect  a  Republican  belong- 
ing to  the  other  faction  of  the  party,  Mr.  Kurtz 
played  this  unprecedented  political  game  with  an 


amazing  energy,  and  his  combination  seemed  at 
first  to  be  sure  of  success.  The  Ohio  Legislature 
contains  thirty-six  members  in  the  Senate  and 
one  hundred  and  nine  in  the  House,  a  total  on 
joint  ballot  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  On 
January  3  Mr.  Kurtz'  combination  defeated  the 
regular  candidates  for  presiding  ofEcers  in  both 
houses,  and  elected  anti-Hanna  Republicans.  All 
that  was  needed  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hanna  on 
joint,  ballot  of  the  houses  was  eight  Repub- 
lican votes,  with  the  solid  concurrence  of  the 
sixty-five  Democratic  members.  The  excite- 
ment became  intense,  and  the  leading  Republi- 
cans from  every  part  of  the  State  flocked  to 
Columbus,  while  the  Ohio  Congressmen  also  de- 
serted Washington  to  participate  in  the  struggle. 
Charges  of  bribery  and  other  improper  methodg 
were  freely  made  by  both  sides.  The  half  dozen 
Republican  legislators  who  had  secured  the  anti- 
Hanna  organization  of  both  chambers  were  be- 
sieged by  hordes  of  indignant  constituents  from 
their  home  counties,  and  subjected  to  intense 
pressure  by  the  principal  leaders  of  both  sides. 

Several  of  them  wavered,  and  finally 
"'vitton'   "^"•^  back  to  the  Hanna  camp.  A  great 

effort  was  being  made,  meanwhile,  to 
induce  two  or  three  of  the  Democratic  members 
to  desert  the  combination  and  throw  away  their 
votes  by  casting  them  for  Democrats  wlio  were 
not  actual  candidates.  The  plan  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  Mr.  Ilanna  was  elected  by  the  barest 
possible  majority.  The  tactical  weakness  of  the 
anti-llanna  combination  was  due  to  its  failure  to 
have  a  strong  candidate  ready.  It  seemed  to  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Kurtz  himself  was  to  be  the 
man  ;  but  at  the  last  moment  Mayor  McKisson, 
of  Cleveland,  was  substituted.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  individuals,  the  anti- 
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Hanna  movement  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  personal  and  factional  rivalries.  Mr. 
Hanna,  it  is  true,  wae  soundly  denounced  as  a 
boss  ;  but  BO  far  as  outsiders  Imve  studied  the 
political  situation  in  Ohio,  they  do  not  find  much 
choice  between  the  methods  employed  by  the  two 
(treat  rival  factions  of  the  Republican  party,  nor 
do  they  discover  any  great  distinctions  of  method 
between  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
machines.  In  Ohio,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Illinois,  party  machinery  has  come  to 
be  stronger  than  public  sentiment;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  money  contributed  by  corporations  is 
a  more  potent  influence  than  enthusiasm  for 
political  principles  or  for  trusted  leaders.  It  is 
better,  however,  that  the  men  who  really  domi- 
nate the  political  situation  should  be  in  responsible 
office  than  that  they  should  be  liehind  the  scenes  ; 
and  since  Mr.  Ilaima  and  Mr.  Foraker  are  the 
real  masters  of  Republicanism  in  Ohio,  it  is 
rather  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  in  the 
United  Htates  Senate  tlian  that  tliey  should  send 
men  subject  to  their  orders.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  political  chieftains  of  Ohio  in 
both  parties  are  preparing  themselves  for  a  great 
national  r/ilf  m  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900. 
Ohio  has  become  our  political  storm-center. 


The  recent  elei 


n  of  Richard  Groker 


Creiitr.  jj^  politics  is  absolutely  without  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
far  the  new  government  of  the  huge  metropolis 
of  New  York  has  been  conducted  personally  by 


(Drawn  (or  the  New  York  Herald  by  C.  de  Fornaro.) 

Mr.  Croker  quite  as  if  he  were  a  prince 
regent,  with  Mayor  Van  Wyck  as  titular  occu- 
pant of  the  throne,  but  disqualified  on  the 
ground  of  infancy  or  mental  incapacity.  What- 
ever the  truth  may  be,  nobody  has  given  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  credit  for  the  selection  of  a  single 
one  of  tlie  great  list  of  municipal  appointees  an- 
nounced in  the  opening  days  of  January.  It  is 
Mr.  Croker,  and  not  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  who  is 
thought  to  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  moment 
and  responsibility.  Not  content  with  his  old- 
time  fjuartci-s  in  the  Tammany  Hall  wigwam  on 
Fourti^enth  Street,  Mr.  Croker  has  made  himself 
the  dictator  of  an  uptown  politico- social  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Democratic  Club,  which 
was  in  a  moribund  condition.  He  has  at  a  single 
stroke!  made  it  the  most  popular  and  prosperous 
club  ill  tlio  country,  has  purchased  for  it  the 
splendid  quarters  oC  the  New  York  Athletic 
('lub,  and  has  histalled  himself  there  in  his  capac- 
ity as  monarch  of  -N'cw  York.  There  he  holds 
court.,  and  his  hundivds  of  followers  accord  him 
every  mark  of  defen-nci;  and  eager  loyalty.  Mr. 
Croker's  mastery  of  the  Greater  New  York  has 
been  strenglhened  by  a  series  of  treaties  with 
the  minor  bosses  of  lirooklyn  and  the  other  an- 
nexed districts,  under  whitOi  treaties  these  small- 
er magnates  are  retained  in  local  authority,  and 
gladly  ackiu)wledge  Mr.  Ofiker  as  their  over- 
lord. With  his  metropolitan  mastery  thus  as- 
SurkI  and  undisputed,  Mr.  Croker  has  proceeded 
with  his  plans  first  for  the  control  of  State  poli- 
tics, and  then  for  tliat  of  the  national  Democratic 
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organization.  Abundant  indications  have  been 
given  of  his  cordial  understanding  with  the  Re- 
publican machine,  whereby  the  ancient  maxim  of 
"live  and  let  live"  can  be  observed  for  mutual 
advantage.  The  working  arrangement  between 
the  two  machines  will  undoubtedly  supply  the 
key  to  the  course  of  legislation  at  Albany  this 
winter.  The  Republican  machine  holds  the 
Legislature  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  and  thus  it 
ia  in  a  position  to  accord  favors  to  Mr.  Croker 
on  the  basis  of  a  substantial  quid  pro  quo.  It  is 
understood  that  tbe  scheme  for  the  ultimate 
mastery  of  the  State  of  New. York  includes  a 
close  alliance  with  Senator  Murphy,  and  that 
ex-Senator  David  B,  Hill  is  to  be  boycotted. 

But  Mr.  Croker's  strategy  for  national 
Vmut  domination  is  of  more  interest  and  moment 
*■*""■  than  his  scheme  to  control  the  Democracy 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  his  own  State  his 
success  will  bo  too  easy  even  to  be  o.-ihilarating  ; 
while  his  ambitions  of  a  national  character  will 
meet  with  opposition  enough  to  lend  excitement 
to  the  struggle.  The  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee is  not  to  bo  brought  under  Mr.  Croker's 
thumb  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  there  he  must 
bide  his  tiino  ;  but  tlip  Congn'ssional  Committee 
at  Washington,  which  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
campaign  for  the  olectiim  of  a  new  Congress  in 
the  present  year,  is  said  to  have  Ixsen  eng^ing 
Mr.  Croker's  instant  and  particular  attention. 
And,  further,  he  is  said  to  be  working  for  an  or- 
ganization hostile  to  Mr.  D ry an 's  aspirations.    To 


that  end,  it  is  reported,  lie  exerted  himself  last 
month  against  the  selection  of  Congressman  Hin- 
richsen,  of  Illinois,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Committee,  Mr.  Ilinrichsen  having 
been  brought  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Bryan  free-silver  men.      Mr.  Hinrichsen  has  in 
due  course  been  defeated.  Congressman  Hunter 
being  chosen  as  the  Illinois  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, while  the  chairmanship  will  go  to  Senator 
Faulkner,  of    West   Virginia.      Mr.    Crokor  has 
not,    indeed,    taken   an  open  stand  against  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  Cliicago  platform  ;   but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  intends  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  build  up  a  combination  that  will 
prevent  Mr.  Bryan's  renomination  in   1900  and 
that  will  subordinate  the  Iree-silver  issue.     Mr. 
Croker  and  Mr.  Bryan  represent  diametrical  ex- 
tremes in  our  political  methods.      The  Tammany 
leader  affords  the  most  striking  example  of  boss 
and  machine  methods  that  our  recent  tendencies 
have  yet  evolved  ;   while  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  an 
orator  and    a 
true  leader,  rep- 
resents the  con- 
victions and  en- 
thusiasms of 
great  multitudes 
of  men  and  the 
triumph  of  prin- 
ciples over  party 
machinery  and 
campaign  funds.. 
In  the  great 
pending    strug- 
gle   between 
Croker  and  Bry- 
an for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Dem- 
ocratic  party, 
Mr.  Croker  may 

MB.  BBVAN  AND  H18  HKW  HEXIOAH       happen    tO     rop- 

eoMBRKRO.  resent    a    safer 

public  policy  in 
the  matter  of  finance  than  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Bryan.  But  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  in  this  country  a  good  many  thousands  of  firm 
believers  in  the  gold  standard  who  would  rather 
see  political  power  wielde<l  in  tlie  government  of 
this  nation  by  a  free-silver  )nan  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
type  than  by  a  sound-money  man  of  ilr.  Croker's. 
There  are  worse  things  to  be  feared  than  the  dis- 
asters of  a  mistaken  financial  policy,  altiiough  we 
do  not  underrate  the  gravity  of  such  disasters. 
Mr.  Bryan's  only  hope  of  success  iu  the  struggle 
for  future  leadership  in  the  Democratic  party 
must,  in  our  judgment,  depend  upon  his  freedom 
from  complicity  in  the  methods  of  such  political 
leaders  as  Richard  Croker.    He  was  perhaps  justi- 
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iseilor  MozzaDtinl.  the  Spanlab  bi 


Mr.  Brrao.  the  American  bimetallUt. 


,  from  his  own  national  standpoint,  in  ex- 
o  preference  ditritig  the  great  municipal 
contest  in  New  York.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  probably  have  strengthened  Mr.  Bryan's 
hold  upon  tlie  country  if  he  had  boldly  avowed 
his  real  sympathy  with  Mr.  Henry  George's  cam- 
paign and  his  desire  to  see  Mr,  George  elected. 

^^  .  Mr.  Bryan  has  recently  spent  some  weeks 
'in  in  Mexico,  where  he  went  to  observe 
Maxi&t.  j^jjg  working  of  tlie  silver  standard.  The 
Mexicans  treated  him  witli  every  consideration, 
and  the  country  will  doubtless  sooner  or  later 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bryan's  experience.  "We 
reproduce  on  this  page  a  Jlexican  cartoon  which 
illustrates  Mr.  Bryan's  visit  and  which  also 
brings  it  into  rather  amusing  contrast  with  that 
of  an  even  more  distinguished  visitor  namelj 
SefiorMazzantini, a  great  Spanish  bull  Ughterfrom 
Madrid.  While  much  honor  was  sliownto  the 
American  who  came  to  study  the  sil\ei  dollar 
from  the  standpoint  of  monetary  science  a  much 
greater  popular  homage  was  paid  to  the  inr  1 1  r 
who  was  after  the  Mexican  di  liar  iii  a  more 
Btrictly  practical  sense.  Mr.  Br\an  continues  to 
draw  great  audiences  wherever  1  e  speaks  through 
out  the  West,  and  it  would  situ  to  us  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  his  hold  upon  the  popular  cnnfi 
dence  has  been  weakening.  It  has  liii'n  niported 
in  some  quarters  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
Congress  this  year,  but  the  statement  is  denied. 
The  practical  question  is.  Will  he  stick  to  "  1 C  to  1  ?" 

Mayor    Van     Wyck"s      inaugural 
an" the  address     was     an     elaborate    and 

Transit  Question.  ^  very  well- written  document. 
It  did  not,  however,  make  any  important  addi- 
tion to  the  community's  knowledge  of  municipal 
affairs,  nor  did  it  throw  much  light  upon  the 


actual  intentions  and  proposals  of  the  Tammany 
administration.  It  professed  great  zeal  for  im- 
provements and  for  progress  in  every  direction  ; 
but  tliese  professions  took  rather  the  form  of 
glittering  generalities  than  of  precise  promise. 
The  principal  importance  of  the  mayor's  inau- 
gural lay  in  its  discussion  of  the  question  of 
rapid  transit.  An  ingenious  argument  waa  pre- 
sented to  show  that  tho  city's  borrowing  power, 
under  the  constitutional  limit,  would  probably 
not  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  underground  rapid-transit 
system  ;  and  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
tlie  elevated  system  was  urged  as  a  substitute. 
It  was  at  once  ui  lerstood  that  Mr.  Croker  and 
his  fnend"  1  ad  for  reasons  of  their  own,  prob- 
ably concluded  to  put  all  possible  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  the  plans  of  the  rapid-transit  commis- 
sion and  that  some  kind  of  agreement  had  been 
made  ^  ith  tin  corporation  that  owns  the  elevated 
lims  under  whi<h  its  franchises  and  privileges 
were  to  be  exten  3(d  in  various  desired  directions, 
on  the  con  lition  that  it  would  proceed  without 
delay  to  wit  stit  ite  electric  power  for  the  existing 
steam  locomotiiea  Following  the  mayor's  mes- 
saKe  has  c(  me  tho  authentic  announcement  by 
Mr  Oeorf^f  doiil  1  president  of  the  elevated  sys- 
tem, that  electrinly  will  be  employed  at  the  earli- 
est iwssible  moment  on  tlie  third-rail  plan  now  in 
use  on  the  elevated  lines  in  Chicago.  The  mo- 
tive which  has  led  Tammany  to  interfere  with 
the  iierfccled  plans  for  the  underground  sy8t«m 
is  not  hard  to  discover.  That  system  was  to 
have  been  constructed  on  the  public  credit,  but 
under  a  strictly  drawn  contract  with  a  private 
company.  It  would  have  been  built  economic- 
ally, and  there  would  have  been  no  political 
spoils  involved  in  its  construction.  For  obvious 
Tammany    prefers    that    public    money 
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spent  on  improvements  ahould  be  ander  the 
djrect  control  of  the  politiciane,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  many  thousands  of  men  would  be 
employed  and  Tammany's  political  influence  thus 
maintained,  while  profitable  contracts  and  per- 
quisites would  redound  to  the  personal  comfort 
of  many  patriotic  henchmen  of  Mr.  Croker's.  If, 
however,  the  debt  limit  should  be  approached  by 
the  construction  of  the  underground  system, 
Tammany  would  lose  the  opportunity  to  enter 
upoE  a  great  variety  of  less  pressing  schemes  of 
improvement.      It   is   too   much    to  expect  that 


Tammany  should  make  this  great  renunciation, 
and  consequently  New  York  is  not  likely  to  see 
the  early  consummation  of  the  underground 
project — than  which  no  more  admirable  transit 
scheme  has  been  planned  for  any  great  city. 

A  New  York  State  question  that  has 
t)a  Poiitiaai  excited  much  discussion  during  Jan- 
Cana/i.  uary  has  been  the  bill  of  expense  in- 
volved in  improving  the  Erie  Canal,  The  people 
of  the  State  had  voted  directly  on  the  proposition 
to  expend  $9,000,000  for  canal  improvements, 
this  sum  having  been  declared  ample  by  the  au- 
thorities. Itisnow  declared,  however,  bythevery 
same  men,  that  fully  J16,000,000  will  be  needed,  ■ 
the  $9,000,000  having  l>een  already  exhausted  by 
work  done  or  by  contracts  let,  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  proposed  work  being  accom- 
pLshed  or  provided  for.  No  satisfactory  expla- 
nation has  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  was  deceived  ;  for  it  now  appears  that 
nothing  has  occurred  to  change  either  the  plans 
or  the  cost  of  the  improvement.     The  politicians 


seem  to  have  adopted  the  well-known  American 
plan  of  getting  the  public  committed  to  an  expen- 
sive project  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  secure  further  appropriations  from 
time  to  time.  In  this  way  Boss  Tweed's  court 
house,  which  was  to  have  cost  a  million  or  so,  was 
made  to  swallow  up  thirteen  millions  of  pub- 
lic money  ;  while  the  State  house  at  Albany,  which 
it  is  promised  will  be  finally  completed  this  year, 
has  cost  some  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  al- 
though it  was  originally  to  have  cost  only  two  or 
three  millions,  which  sum  would  easily  have  pro- 
vided the  State  of  New  York  with  a  suitable  and 
satisfactory  State  house.  If  the  additional  seven 
millions  now  demanded  for  finishing  the  canal 
work  is  granted,  there  is  small  reason  to  believo 
that  when  the  politicians  have  spent  it  they  will 
not  demand  still  further  millions.  Statistics  for 
1897  show  that  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New 
York  has  been  falling  off ;  and  it  is  true  that 
money  might  advantageously  be  spent  for  public 
improvements  that  would  benefit  the  trade  of  the 
city  and  State.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  pending  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal 
will  have  much  eSect  upon  traffic.  '  This  particu- 
lar method  of  improvement  is  not  to  be  compared 
as  a  commercial  factor  with  the  building  of  a  ship 
canal.  The  improvements  particularly  needed 
are  in  the  nature  of  better  dock  facilities  and  the 
reduction  of  charges  in  and  about  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  Among  recent  developments  there 
has  been  announced  a  combination  among  the 
railroads  and  coal-mining  corporations  that  supply 
New  York  by  which  a  great  reduction  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  methods  of  handling  and  distribut- 
ing coal.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  new  mo- 
nopoly will  absorb  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
economies,  and  that  the  patient  public  will  gain 
very  little,  while  a.  great  number  of  local  coal 
dealers  will  be  forced  out  of  h 


StaiiUni  '^'^^  sealskin  embargo,  which  we  an- 
la  taut  nounced  last  month,  went  promptly 
and  Dipinmacii.  ^^^  effect,  with  results  amusing  to 
some  people  and  exasperating  to  others.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, passed  an  aet  prohibiting  the  so-called  pelagic 
sealing — that  is  to  say,  the  slaughter  and  capture 
of  fur-seals  in  the  open  sea;  and  in  connection 
with  this  prohibition  it  was  enacted  that  inas- 
much as  our  own  citizens  were  debarred  from 
killing  seals  in  the  open  sea  our  markets  should 
be  closed  against  seals  thus  captured  by  citizens 
of  other  countries.  Such  a  regulation  is  obvious- 
ly not  easy  to  enforce.  The  rule  was  laid  down 
that  all  sealskin  garments  entering  our  ports  or 
crossing  our  frontiers  should  be  marked  for  pur- 
poses of  identification.     Thus  travelers  coming 
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across  the  line  from  Canada  wearing  Bealskin 
coats  or  caps  have  been  subjected  to  custom- 
House  processes  annoying  in  a  high  degree;  while 
American  travelers  going  away  from  this  country 
have  been  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with 
certificates  identifying  their  sealskin  garments, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  bring 
these  useful  winter  appurtenances  back  home 
again.  These  annoyances  of  course  are  the  minor 
incidentals,  and  have  no  great  bearing  on  the 
main  purpose  of  the  new  law.  The  thing  aimed 
at  is  the  further  discouragement  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing by  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  market 


from  the  men  who  resort  to  this  method  of  de- 
pleting the  seal  herd  ;  and  the  object,  in  our 
judgment,  is  a  good  enough  one  to  excuse  the 
disagreeable  incidents  that  are  connected  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  question  0/  damages  on  ac- 
count of  our  enforcement  of  patrol  regulations  in 
the  Bering  Sea  previous  to  the  Paris  arbitration 
is  at  length  settled  by  the  arbitrators. 

...  As  we  remarked  last  month,  the  Ha- 
tht  Sugar  waiian  annexation  treaty  has  seemed  to 
Qaestfm.  j^  jjj  considerable  danger  of  defeat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  through  an  intense 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  sugar  interest  to  prevent 
the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii  from  remaining  per- 


manently inside  of  our  tariff  wall.  At  present,  as 
for  a  long  time  past,  Hawaiian  sugar  is  admitted 
free  under  a  I'eciprocity  arrangement.  But  cer- 
tain friends  of  the  beet-sugar  movement  are 
working,  first  to  defeat  annexation,  and  second 
to  repeal  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Their  efforts, 
though  doubtless  well  intended,  are  scarcely  com- 
mendable. The  Dingley  tariff  legislation,  which 
was  shaped  in  the  interest  of  American  beet 
sugar,  was  enacted  by  men  who  also  favored  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii.  And  the  acquisition  of 
those  interesting  islands  by  our  Government 
would  not  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  rapid 
development  ()f  a  great  and  profitable  beet-sugar 
industry  in  this  country.  Jt  is  at  least  fair  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
must  obtain  sugar  somewhere  during  the  years 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  development  of  the 
new  beet  industry,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
capable  of  supplying  only  a  minute  fraction  of 
our  ordinary  consumption.  "When  the  business 
of  making  beet  sugar  has  attained  large  dimen- 
sions on  American  soil  it  will  not  have  anything 
to  fear  from  the  competition  of  Hawaiian  cane 
sugar,  and  those  islands  will  gradually,  without 
doubt,  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
other  tropical  supplies  which  can  never  be  grown 
on  our  mainland.  It  is  said  that  coffee,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  one  of  the  principal  future  crops  of 
Hawaii.  The  opposition  of  the  beet-sugar  men 
to  Hawaiian  annexation  is  so  extremely  short- 
sighted and  is  so  confessedly  narrow  in  its 
reasons  and  selfish  in  its  spirit,  that  it  is  reacting 
in  favor  of  the  cause  it  had  determined  to  defeat. 


Burnt  Dlf- 


The    acquisition    of    Hawaii    by    the 

, -,    United     States     is    advocated     upon 

Opinion,  grounds  of  desirability  clearly  set  forth 
by  American  statesmen  for  more  than  half  a 
century  past  ;  and  the  question  concerns  us  to- 
day simply  because  circumstances  have  made  it 
ripe.  It  is  of  course  a  question  about  which 
there  can  be  i?ilflligcmt  and  sincere  differences  of 
opinion.  Aljout  some  phases  of  it,  however,  it 
would  seem  hard  to  l>elieve  that  diverse  opinions 
are  equally  intelligent.  For  example,  it  is  the 
overwhelming  opinion  in  Hawaii  and  in  Europe 
tliat  annexation  to  t!ie  United  States  is  the  most 
enviable  political  fate  that  could  befall  the 
islands  ;  and  for  citi/.ens  of  our  own  republic  to 
argue  that  annexation  to  this  country  would  be 
harmful  to  Hawaii  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  eccen- 
tric rather  than  an  intelligent  opinion.  Whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  extending  our 
sovereignty  out  into  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ia  a 
wholly  different  question,  and  it  is  one  upon 
which  men  of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence 
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in  the  United  States  actually  do  differ  sincerely. 
And  although  it  happens  to  be  the  strong  con. 
viction  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine  that  an- 
nexation would  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  while  also  making 
in  its  measure  for  the  tranquillity  and  good  order 
of  the  world  at  large,  it  is  our  plain  duty  in  the 
record  of  contemporary  history  to  say  that  among 
our  wisest  leaders  of  public  opinion  the  division 
seems  to  be  numerically  about  even.  The  debate 
upon  the  treaty  has  been  proceeding  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  behind  closed  doors.  President 
McKinley  has  been  using  his  influence  power- 
fully on  behalf  of  the  treaty.  It  has  been  the 
opinion  outside  that  if  all  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors should  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  there  would  be  enough  Demo- 
cratic votes  to  make  up  the  necessary  two -thirds. 

On  both  sides  there  has  been  a  tend- 

Proand'con.  ^^^^  *^  extreme  statements  in  the 
heat  of  argument.  For  example,  the 
New  York  TtvieSj  whicli  has  been  strenuously 
opposing  the  treaty,  has  formed  the  habit  of  as- 
serting that  if  we  allow  the  Hawaiian  group  to 
come  under  our  flag  we  shall  be  compelled  imme- 
diately to  expend  two  hundred  million  dollars  for 
a  vast  navy  to  defend  the  acquisition.  Extreme 
annexationists  have  on  the  other  hand  conjured 
up,  in  the  liveliest  fashion,  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
dangers  that  would  beset  us  if  we  failed  to  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  what 
they  have  called  the  porter's  lodge  to  the  West- 
em  gateway  of  our  great  national  estate.  The 
more  sensible  view  is  that  the  United  States  is 
powerful  enough  either  to  annex  this  Pacific 
group  or  to  abandon  it  to  some  other  fate,  with- 
out incurring  any  appreciable  peril  in  either  case. 
If  we  should  annex  the  islands  we  should  neither 
be  obliged  to  build  a  two-hundred -million-dollar 
navy  to  maintain  our  possession  of  them,  nor 
should  we  be  obliged  to  build  so  much  as  a  ten- 
doUar  skiff.  Our  possession  of  Hawaii  would  be 
as  secure  as  our  possession  of  any  interior  county 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  If  at  any  time  in  the 
future  we  should  have  developed  large  naval  and 
military  ambitions  it  would,  obviously,  be  a  con- 
venient thing  for  us  to  hold  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
for  the  same  reason  that  England  finds  it  con- 
venient to  hold  the  Bermudas  or  her  fortified 
posts  on  the  Mediterranean  route  to  India.  But 
if  we  should  never  care  to  expand  our  fighting 
resources,  the  United  States  flag  would  fly  as 
placidly  and  as  unrnolestedlyat  Honolulu  as  over 
the  post-office  at  Peoria.  Excepting  for  the  feud 
between  France  and  Germany  over  the  possession 
of  the  Rhine  provinces,  there  is  no  disposition 
imong  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  in  our  day 


to  take  away  each  other's  territory  when  once  pos- 
session has  become  clearly  established;  and  it  is 
as  ridiculous  to  assert  that  we  should  be  unable 
to  keep  Hawaii  as  to  assert  that  England  is  in 
constant  danger  of  losing  the  Isle  of  Man.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  annexationists  go  altogether 
too  far  when  they  try  to  make  us  believe  that  if 
we  do  not  immediately  acquire  Hawaii  it  will  be 
used  by  some  other  power  as  a  base  from  which 
to  menace  our  Pacific  coast.  It  is  indeed  wholly 
probable  that  if  we  do  not  annex  the  Hawaiian 
group  the  British  or  German  flag  will  be  floating 
there  within  five  years;  but  that  would  not  im- 
ply any  hostile  designs  upon  California.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  prospective  de- 
velopment of  our  Oriental  commerce. 

.    The  real  strength  of  the  movement 

America  and      -       . ,  ^*?  -  t^^         •  •    •     x     i. 

"Manifest  lor  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  to  be 
Destiny,"  found  in  a  national  feeling  which 
cannot  be  understood  except  by  those  who  share 
in  it.  It  is  a  feeling  that  grows  out  of  our  his- 
tory and  that  rests  upon  survivals  of  faith  in  the 
old  American  doctrine  of  our  *  *  manifest  destiny. " 
While  we  were  still  a  small  and  struggling  power, 
our  forefathers  had  the  largeness  of  view  to  press 
our  boundaries  further  and  further  to  the  west- 
ward, until  at  length  they  acquired  the  splendid 
continental  domain  which  was  won  not  for  any 
immediate  benefit  they  could  derive  from  it,  but 
for  a  heritage  to  their  children  and  for  the  future 
glory  of  the  nation.  They  in  their  times  met 
with  precisely  the  same  sort  of  opposition  that 
confronts  to-day  the  men  of  large  vision  and  of 
faith  in  the  future.  Most  of  us  to-day  are  glad 
that  Jefferson  made  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and 
even  that  Seward  bought  Alaska,  while  there  are 
also  well-informed  men  ready  to  say  that  they 
think  President  Grant  was  right  and  Senator 
Sumner  wrong  in  the  bitter  fight  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  is  to  be  the  theater  of  great  events 
in  the  coming  century.  The  next  two  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  insist  upon  playing  a 
large  part  in  those  events,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings of  certain  gentlemen  now  living  who  shudder 
at  a  policy  of  expansion.  If  we  should  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  to  bring  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  under  our  flag,  posterity  would  probably 
be  thankful  to  us — precisely  as  we  are  thankful 
to  our  forefathers  for  their  acquisitions. 

A  Step  in  t/ie  ^^^waiian  annexation  is  probably  to 
Forward  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  gen- 
Poiicy.  gj.g^|  pQij(jy  which  will  mean  the  ulti- 
mate construction  and  control  of  an  isthmian 
waterway  by  the  United  States,  the  gradual 
acquisition    of    a    large    measure    of    influence 
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Ui  annex,  it  will  neither  mako  us  nor  l>reak  Tis. 
Unhaiipiiy  fur  the  Ilawaiiun  Islands  tliciiim'lvoB, 
it  is  to  bo  luariMl  that  i£  wi;  eliuuld  liudine  to 
ftnniiX  thorn  their  uriiiit><]iutR  future  would  be 
involved  in  gruvo  doubt  and  danger. 


(Comimuidinfi  the  British  fleet  In  ClilneBo  watorH.) 

in   the  "West    ThHil's,    and    llie    linnofit    sort   of 
neighborly  alliauro   witli    Ciiiindji   to   the   north 
of  ti8   an.l    Mexico  to  tlie  s.mlli.     There  is  no 
net'esHJty  for  giving  any  conMidenitiim  in  our  duy 
to  a  continent-al  union  tljat  would  bring  the  United 
Stated,  L'uniicbi,  mid  Jh-xien  under  li  singh;  f.'d- 
erated  governiiieni, ;  but   tlien!  aiii  the  anijilest 
reasons  for  eultivatiiig  iclalionshiiis  wliich  would 
make    Canada    and    Mexico    our    most   cordial 
friends,   and  whieh  would    bring  tln'iu  into  an 
agreement  for  tlie  propagatinu  of  jwaee,  jinisper- 
ity,    and    civiliKution    throughout    the    western 
heinifiphen-.     'riiejiolitie-id  atliieli. 
ment  of  Hawaii  to  llie  A nierieim 
system  rather  than  to  the  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  wouhl  seem  io  us 
to   make  positively   fur   the  wvtii- 
metrical  progress  of  •\ 


on  tht  tugas  IS  one  of  the  nlo^'t  i>owerfu! 
Oft/MM  0«.i.  Bqiiadrons  in  the  world;  and  in  com- 
parison  with  it  the  little  exiMidition  so  oateuta- 
tiously  led  by  Prince  Henry  of  I'russia  for  the 
reenforcenient  of  Admiral  IHederichson  the  coast 
of  China  is  a  trifling  matter.  A  verv  diflei-ent 
affair,  however,  is  the  splendid  fleet  that  England 
haa  a:5St'mbied  in  Chinese  waters  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  [i^eymour.  A.  i>art  of  this  for- 
midable exhibition  of  England's  sea-power  was 
last  month  concenti-ated  at  ( ^heuiuljHi,  near  tlie 
coast  of  Cores.  Hussias  insidious  hand  had  been 
shown  in  thodismissalliytheCorean  Government  of 
an  Englisbman,  Mr.  J.  ilcLeavy  Hmwn,  who  had 
for  some  yeai-s  exerinsed  control  over  the  Corean 
financL's  ;  and  itwas  unuounced  that  bis  place  was 
tolietiikenbvMr.  Alexieff,  wliohad  beencanrfnily 
selected  fur  the  jiuriiose  by  th'.'  liussiau  fiovem- 
nient.  Althongli  the  English  oflicial  waa  in  no 
wise  a  rt'pi-esentative  of  England,  but  merely  an 
employi-e,  in  his  private  and  (wrsonal  e«[w<;ity,  of 
the  Con'an  tiovernment,  lie  refused  to  accept  his 
discharge,  clung  to  Corean  funds  deiiosited  in  Lis 
own  name  in  banks  oub^ide  of  Corea,  and  ap- 
IHialed  to  the  English  Uovernmpnt  to  sustain  him, 
.■\s  a  result  of  tho  proiujit  diplimiatic  discussion 
tliat  <jnfiued,  it  was  soon  reiHirted  that  the  English- 
man and  the  Russian  weit-  to  act  in  a  joint 
eajiacity.  Japan  of  course  sideii  with  England  in 
tlie  controversy,  nnd  sent  shi[is  to  join  Admiral 
Seymour's   great  sijuadrou.      For   the 


'orld. 


'Ollld 


^ha 


tcnd<^i 

ment  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
onr  seafaring  interests  generally  ; 
and  that  of  itcelf  is  declared  by 
many  thoughtful  men  to  lie  ri'asoii 
enough  for  the  aniiexalicm  nut 
only  of  th.«e  islands,  but  alsu  of 
one  or  moro  islands  in  the  We.^t 
In.lies.  It  is  to  be  h..|H:d  that 
■whatever  ilocisionnuiylx)  i-caclicd, 
the  whole  subject  may  I>e  dis- 
cussed temperately  and  siTisibly  ; 
for,  whether  we  annex  or  decline 


(Dlruotor  <i(  Corean  cnstoiiuj 
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therefore,  Russia's  attempt  to  gain  complete  as- 
cendancy in  Corea  is  cliecked.  But  the  obstacle 
will  prove  merely  temporary,  England  will,  of 
course  and  very  properly,  use  her  pretensions  in 
Corea  to  trade  upon  ;  and  will  be  ready  enough 
to  withdraw  when  Russia  acco'os  to  her  claims 
and    pretensions   somewhere  else. 


w  Partl- 


i  situation  on  the  Chinese  coast 
that  has  followed  Germany's  seizure 
orLaUr.  ^j  Kiao-Chau  has  continued  to  hold 
the  foremost  place  in  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Nobody  knows  what  will  happen  eventually  ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  great  game  of  Chinese 
partition  is  to  begin  at  once.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  empire  bids  fair  to  go  to  pieces. 
"We  have  been  accustomed  in  times  past  to  think 
of  the  Chinese  as  several  hundred  millions  of 
perfectly  homogeneous  people.     As  a  matter  of 


tliey  hate  the  foreigners  of  other  races.  T\^hen 
the  moment  arrives  for  a  partition  of  China  upon 
a  plan  that  would  not  injure  European  peace,  the 
thing  can  be  carried  out  as  easily  as  was  the  Ger- 
man landing  and  conquest  at  Kiao-Chau. 


Mating  MoHgagta 


What  European  nations  are  trying 

to  accomplish  just  now  ia  to  get 

ehlne,^  e$tait.  j^j^  ^^^^  relationships  with  the 
existing  Chinese  authorities  as  would  seem  to 
give  them  preferred  claims  as  against  one  an- 
other. Thus  the  Russians,  backed  financially  by 
their  allies  the  French,  made  haste  to  aid  China 
in  raising  money  at  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war 
in  order  to  gain  influence  at  Fekin  and  to  be  the 


fact,  although  they  belong  to  the  great  yellow 
division  of  the  human  race,  the  diversities  of 
type  in  the  different  parts  of  China  are  greater 
than  the  diversities  among  white  men  of  Europe, 
and  there  is  less  connection  and  by  far  less  sym- 
pathy among  them  than  among  the  discordant 
popidation  elements  that  make  up  the  present-day 
conglomerate  that  we  know  as  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire.  There  is  an  immense  I'ange  of  dia- 
lects in  China,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  peo- 
ple of  one  neighborhood  caimot  talk  with  those 
who  live  in  another  four  or  five  miles  away. 
There  is  no  sush  thing  in  China  as  a  pervasive 
national  feeling  or  an  impci'ial  patriotism.  The 
various  provincial  governments  are  not  under 
firm  control  3y  the  central  government,  and  such 
military  and  naval  forces  as  exist  are  provincial 
rather  than  imperial.  The  Chinese  of  different 
proTinces  aiid  sections  hate  each  other  worse  than 


holder  of  a  mortgage  that  might  some  day  be 
advantageously  foreclosed.  And  England,  hav- 
ing been  outwitted  at  that  time,  has  within  the 
past  few  weeks  been  making  strenuous  endeavors 
to  regain  her  old-time  influence  in  Cliina  by  out- 
bidding the  continental  powers  and  securing  the 
much-coveted  privilege  of  lending  China  a  little 
matter  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars with  which  to  pay  off  the  indemnity  stiU  due 
to  Japan.     Along  with  this  loan,  of  course,  would 
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go  numerouB  concessions.  For  example,  the 
Russians,  in  the  exercise  of  the  recently  acquired 
influence  at  Pekin,  were  evidently  on  the  point 
o(  dispoBsesaiiig  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  distin- 
guished Englisliman  who  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  has  managed  the  whole  customs  service  of 
China,  and  exercised  a  greater  authority  than  any 
other  man  in  the  empire's  financial  affairs.  Rus- 
sia has  alEO  been  trying  to  secure  the  dismissal 
of  Englishmen  from  military  positions  in  China, 


in  order  to  replace  them  with  Russian  officers  ; 
and  similarly  in  the  Chinese  railroads  and  other 
services  it  had  been  practically  agree  that  Eus- 
sians  should  supersede  Knropeans  of  other  na- 
tionahty  If,  however,  as  seems  now  probable, 
England  abould  succeed  in  the  plan  of  making 
this  loan  to  China,  Sir  Robert  Hart  would  cer- 
tainly be  retained  in  his  position,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  Russia's  plans  would  be  retarded. 

Eventually,  as  it  now  seems,  nothing 
inttrisU  In  can  prevent  Russia  from  acquiring  con- 
C*Mb.  ^j,p[  jjj  ^[  (],g  nc.rlhiTu  parts  of  China, 
while  England  and  Franci;  are  destined  to  advance 
'roiu  the  south,  and  IJermany  and  Japan  will 
endeavor  to  secure  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
populous  provinces  lying  between.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  Chinese  emi>ire  is  in  no  wise  to  be 
desired,  if  only  the  partition  of  China  should  not 
be  followed  by  the  adoption  of  commercial  policies 
that  would  be  prejudicial  to  our  trade.  Our  treaty 
ports  must  be  kept  open  to  us  on  the  present 
terms.      We  have  a  large  commerce  with  these 


Chinese  ports,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  profitable  trade  will,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, have  a  very  steady  growth  and  attain  in 
due  time  immense  proportions.  At  present  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Chinese  trade  is  with  England. 
English  influence  in  China  makes  for  the  open 
and  liberal  policy  that  is  most  favorable  for  the 
United  States.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our  sym- 
pathies are  allowed  to  be  governed  by  our  inter- 
ests, it  is  plain  that  we  should  incline  toward  the 
continuance  and  further  development  of  England's 
influence  and  power  everywhere  in  Asia.  Eng- 
land has  said  plainly  that  she  will  not  allow  the 
continenta]  powers  to  seize  China  for  purposes  of 
trade  monopoly;  and  we  must  heartily  join  Eng- 
land in  this  righteous  position.  Neither  England 
nor  America  could  be  benefited  by  grabbing 
Chinese  territory;  but  both  have  an  immense  in- 
terest in  Chinese  commerce.  Our  acquisition  of 
Hawaii  would  be  directly  useful  in  helping  to  keep 
open  the  Chinese  ports.  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Conger,  of 
Iowa,  is  to  be  transferred  to  Pekin  from  the  Bra- 
■  zilian  mission,  while  Mr.  C.  P.  Bryan,  who  had 
been  selected  for  Pekin,  will  go  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

Finanefna  '^^^  financial  plan  by  which  it  ia  pro- 
Ms  Chimai  posed  that  England  should  lend  China 
a  great  sum  of  money  is  interesting 
on  several  accounts.  The  money  of  course 
will  be  supplied  primarily  by  the  great  inter- 
national banking  houses  of  Europe,  which  will 
take  up  a  new  issue  of  British  consols  at  the  ruling 
low  rale  of  interest,  presumably  2\  per  cent. 
England  will  take  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  of 
consols,  and  turn  the  amount  over  to  China  at, 
say,  4  per  cent.  Witli  Chinese  sources  of  revenue 
under  the  control  of  English  officials  like  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  the  regular  payment  of  interest  and 
of  iiistallnionls  on  the  loan  will  be  reasonably 
certain,  and  the  profit  accruing  to  the  British 
Government  from  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  in  any  case  form  a  sinking  fund 
which  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  term  of  years 
would  pay  off  the  consols  and  leave  the  Chinese 
loan  a  matter  of  clear  profit.  The  matter  has 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 
is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  out  chiefly  by 
the  groat  bankers  who  are  neither  English,  French, 
nor  (Jerman  in  their  real  allegiance,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  a  law  unto  themselves  and  a  separate 
power,  gradually  but  steadily  stt^engthening  their 
grip  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  "i 

Tht  KoneyPow-    ^^  "*"^  *'"^  hugo,  my)^t«riouB  money 
er  in  Recent      powcr  that  enabled  tlie  continental 


s,  led  by  Htusaia,  to  c 
cumvent  England  and  place  the  Clifinew  loan  tt 
the  close  of  tiie  Japanese  war.     And  mow  it  is  the 
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same  hidden  but  potent  force  that  declines  to 
allow  the  continental  powers  to  make  the  present 
Chinese  loan,  but  ordains  that  England  shall 
make  it.  The  issues  of  the  recent  Turco- Greek 
war  were  decided,  unquestionably,  by  this  coali- 
tion of  European  bankers,  who  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  a  better  hold  upon  the  revenues 
lx)th  of  Turkey  and  of  Greece,  and  cleared  up 
millions  of  profit  out  of  the  hideous  conflict  be- 
tween Moslem  and  Christian.  Their  influence 
has  slaughtered  the  Armenians  and  wrought  the 
discomfiture  of  Greece.  The  hand  of  this  coali- 
tion of  European  bankers  has  been  constantly 
felt  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Cuba.  Their 
method  is  to  secure  control  of  great  issues  of 
public  securities  at  heavy  discounts,  bearing  high 
rates  of  interest,  and  then  so  to  manipulate  diplo- 
macy and  the  course  of  international  politics  as 
ultimately  to  make  certain  the  payment  in  full  of 
interest  and  principal.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  re- 
member Jthat  these  foreign  gentlemen,  with  their 
finger  in  every  diplomatic  and  international  af- 
fair, were  invited  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  under  the  last  administra- 
tion. Our  politicians,  playing  their  game  of 
party  politics  so  desperately  that  they  forgot 
their  patriotism,  had  in  times  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity cut  off  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
Government  until  the  business  of  the  country 
was  hopelessly  deranged  and  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rency system  seriously  threatened.  And  then 
the  European  money  power,  at  an  immediate 
profit  of  some  millions  of  dollars,  sold  us  the 
gold  that  we  ought  not  to  have  needed. 

Even  now,  the  very  men  who  were 
Have  Another  the  strenuous  critics  of  the  policy  pur- 
Lesson  ?  qxxq^  jn  the  last  administration,  having 
themselves  come  into  power,  refuse  to  admit  the 
facts  about  the  continued  deficiency  of  public 
revenue.  Not  only  do  they  decline  to  provide 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  off  the  debt  in- 
curred two  years  ago,  but  tliey  also  refuse  to  per- 
ceive the  real  danger  that  their  conduct  may  in 
the  early  future  compel  them  in  their  turn  to 
bend  the  knee  to  the  coalition  of  European 
money-lenders,  in  order  again  to  buy  the  gold 
that  our  treasury  ought  not  to  have  lacked. 
There  is  probably  not  a  Republican  in  either 
house  of  Congress  to-day  who  will  not  admit  in 
private  conversation  that  an  additional  tax  ought 
at  once  to  be  placed  upon  beer,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  revenues.  Yet  no  stop  is  being 
taken  in  that  direction.  This  is  partly  because 
the  brewing  interest  is  not  to  be  offended.  But, 
chiefly,  it  is  because  it  is  considered  bad  party 
politics  to  admit  that  the  Dingley  tariff  is  inade- 
<)aate  on   the  side   of   revenue   production.     In 


order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  amending  the  law 
and  increasing  the  sources  of  public  income,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  at  Washington  to  resort 
to  undignified  and  even  ridiculous  economies  in 
expenditure.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  proposed 
impairment  of  the  postal  service  of  the  city  of 
New  York  by  reducing  the  daily  deliveries. 

The  frenzy  in  France  over  the  Dreyfus 

the  Dreufus  affair,  far  from  abating  since  our  chron- 

Affafr.       ^^1^  ^^g  written  last  month,  has  grown 

steadilv  more  fierce  and  uncontrollable.  The  ac- 
cusers  of  Colonel  Esterhazy  succeeded  in  having 
the  charges  against  him  tried  by  military  tri- 
bunal. But  the  trial  was  in  secret,  and  the  court 
promptly  dismissed  the  charges  and  declared 
Esterhazy  innocent.  This  result  only  made  the 
friends  of  Captain  Dreyfus  more  bold  in  their 
assertions  that  a  terrible  conspiracy  existed  in  the 
army  ;  while  the  supporters  of  the  military  au- 
thorities were  the  more  bitterly  determined  to 
prevent  a  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  M. 
Scheurer-Kestner,  who  has  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground as  the  typical  good  citizen  who  had  be- 
come convinced  of  Captain  Dreyfus'  innocence, 
has  now  been  lost  sight  of  by  reason  of  the  im- 
mense prominence  that  M.  Zola,  the  novelist,  has 
assumed.  Zola  had  begun  by  championing 
Scheurer-Kestner  ;  and  when  Esterhazy  was  dis- 
charged he  accused  the  military  tribunal  of  per- 
jury, and  dared  the  government  to  prosecute 
him.  The  accusation  included  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  minister  of  war,  Generl  Billot. 

-  ^^  _     Zola's  accusations  were  presented  in  an 

matfc      open  letter  to  President  Faure,  published 

situation.   |3y  ^^iQ  Aurore  on  January  13.     A  few 

days  later  General  Billot  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  Zola  and  the  manager  of  the 
Aurore,  and  it  was  understood  that  Zola's  trial 
would  be  proceeded  with  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  believed  that  Zola  will,  in  his  defense,  suc- 
ceed in  having  the  whole  Dreyfus  case  publicly 
ventilated.  Meanwhile  the  question  has  led  to 
numerous  street  riots,  in  Paris  and  in  other 
French  cities.  Captain  Dreyfus  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Jewish  officers  in  the  French  army  ; 
and  the  feeling  against  him  has  taken  the  form 
of  the  most  intense  anti-Semitic  persecution  that 
France  has  ever  witnessed.  The  Rothschilds 
and  the  great  Jewish  bankers  have  been  under 
special  police  protection.  The  French  people 
have  for  years  looked  upon  the  army  as  their 
chief  source  of  pride,  and  their  confidence  in  it 
has  been  sublime.  The  possibility  of  treachery 
and  corruption  in  high  military  circles  fills  the 
nation  with  dismay,  and  the  average  Frenchman 
is  not  even  willing  to  entertain  the  idea. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

IFYom  December  tl,  ISS?.  to  Januaru  to,  isss.i 
PROCSEDINOS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Januarf  B,— Both  branches  reassemble  after  the  holi- 
day recess.... In  the  Senate  the  Civil  Service  lawisde- 
baUd . . .  The  House  debates  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion salaries  provisionin  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill. 

January  6-8.— Minor  bills  are  passed  in  the  Senate 

In  the  House  the  Civil  Service  law  ia  further  debated. 

January  10,— The  Senate  decides  in  executive  session 
to  delate  the  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  behind  closed 
doors..  ..The  Housecontinues  debate  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  the  civl!  service. 

January  11.— The  Senate  begins  debate  of  the  Ha- 
waiian annexation  treaty  in  executive  session — The 
House  passes  the  legislative,  executive,  and  indicial  ap- 
propriation bill. 

January  13.— The  House  passes  the  urgent  deficiency 
apprupi'iution  bill. 

January  13.— The  Senate  takes  up  the  immigration 

hill The  House  concludes  discussion  of  theagricul 

tural  appropriation  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

January  14,— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  changing  inaugu- 
ration day  to  April  30 The  House  passes  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill. 

January  15.— The  House  considers  the  army  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  17.— The  Senate  passes  the  Lodge  immigra- 
tion bill  by  a  vote  of  45  to  2S The  House  considers 

the  army  appropriation  bill. 

January  18,— The  Senate  passes  the  unfenfc  deficiency  , 

appropriation  bill The  House  passes  the  army  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  16.— The  Senate  confirms  many  nomina- 
tions  The  House  discusses  Culwu  jxilicy. 


(The  now  Frei 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

December  21. — Josiah  Quincy  is  reelected  Mayor  o( 
Boston. 

Deceml>er  23.— The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decides 
that  all  city  employees  in  Chicago,  excepting  the  five 
beads  of  departnients,  are  amenable  to  the  cii'il-service 

December  23. — The  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  Republican  Senate  apportionment  bill. 

December  29.— President  McKinley  signs  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting pelagic  sealing  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

December  30.— Mr.  Sifton,  Canadian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  concludes  an  arrangement  with  the  UnKed 
States  War  Department  for  a  joint  Klondike  relief  ex- 
pedition, in  which  a  force  of  United  States  troops  will 

be  joined    by   the   mounted    police  of  Canada The 

report  of  the  board  on  navy  personnel  is  submitted  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt. 

December  31.— Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Dawes 
and  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Scott,  take  the 

oath  of  ofllce  In  Wftsldngton Government  receipts 

tor  December  show  a  surplus  of  f  1.7:i6,41M  over  expendi- 
tares...  Governor  Lowndes,  or  Maryland,  withdraws 
from  the  contest  (or  the  Senatorsblp 


January  1. — The  city  government  of  the  Greater  Xew 
York  is  inaugurated. 

January  3.— A  combination  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans opposed  to  the  election  of  Senator  Hanna  controls 
the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

January  4. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
over  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  goes 
into  effect. 

January  5,— The  New  York  and  Massachusetts  Legis- 
latures   meet The    organization  of   the    Maryland 

House  is  prevented  by  eleven  itcpublican  members  who 
refuse  lo  caucus. 

January  7,- The  Maryland  House  is  organized  by 
members  friendly  to  Senator  Gorman, 

January  10.— Governor  Bushnell,  of  Ohio,  is  inaugu- 
rated ;  a  mass  convention  of  Republicans  Is  held  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Hanna's  election  to  the  Senate. 

January  11,—IjOuisiana  votes  at  a  general  election  to 
hold  a  constitutional  convention  on  the  question  of  dis- 
franchising illiterate  negroes Philadelphia  Republi- 
can primaries  result  in  favor  ot  the  Martin  (action. 

January  12.— Marcus  A.  Hanna  is  elected  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  the  short  and  long  terms,  receiving  73 

votes  in  joint  session  of  the  I.«glslature The  Penrose 

faction  in  the  PhiladelphiaRepublican convention bolta 
and  nominates  a  separate  ticket 

January  13 —The  democrats  ot  the  Maryland  Leg!», 
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N&th&a  BtnutB,  PresldeDt  Departmeab  ot 


lature  rcnominnte  Senator  Gorman  —  Governor  Shaw 
Is  inUiUguraUd  in  lown, 

January  15.— Tlie  Ontario  I^gUlaturt  passes  laws 
relating  to  the  alien  labor  law  of  the  United  Statin  and 
to  thv  lumber  duty. 

January  18.— In  the  Maryhmd  I^jcislature  the  drat 
ballot  is  taken  for  United  StattK  Senator  b)  succeed  Mr. 
Gorman,  without  result. 

January  10.— The  standing  committees  uf  Tammany 
Hall  are  announced ;  Richard  Croker  is  chairnmn  ot 
Che  finance  committee. 

NOMINATIONS   BY  THE   PRESIDENT. 

January  5.— Owen  I.  W.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina, 


Mini 


o  LilHM 


January  la.— Kdwin  It.  Conger,  ot  Iowa,  Minister  to 

China  (transferred  from  IJriuiil) Charles  I'aw'  Hryan. 

of  Illinois,  MinisU-r  to  BrnKil..  ..Mark  S,  Hn-wur,  ot 
Michigan,  a  Civil  Service  Coinmissioni^r. 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 
January  1,— The  fullowinf;  are  some  of  the  imjiorlant 
offices  filled  hy  Mayor  Van  ^^■yck,  of  New  York  City, 
with  the  names ol  the  appiiiutitw  ;  Gorjioration  (■ouns<>], 
John  Whalen ;  Uliaimiiiu  of  Iluard  ot  I'olice  Coniiiiiv- 
Bioners,  Uernard  J.  York  ;  I'rcsfdi'nt  of  Btwini  ot  Public 
Improvements,  Maurice  F.  Holahan  ;  i'n'siileiit  ot  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Gnirne  C.  Cltiusen  ;  CoiiimiHSioner 
ot  Street  Cleimintc,  Janii's  McCartney  ;  I'n-Mident  ot 
Department  of  Taxes  and  AsKesHiiieuts.  Tlmnias  L. 
Feitner  ;  President  of  I)e[inrtm«nt  of  llealtli,  Kathan 
Straus  1  Chlel  of  Dureau  of  Municipal  KtJitistics,  John 
T.  Nagle. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 
December   31.— The    Fn'uch    Chaml>er   ot   Dejiuties 

passes  the  hill  providiojt  for  the  annexation  of   (lie 

iBlaiiil  of  Taliiti  by  France. 
December  W.— The  Japanese  Diet  is  opened, 
Decumlier  33.— The  Holland  eliamlwr  votes  toalxilish 

tbeexportdutyon  Java  sugar AnewChilean  cabinet 

Is  formed. 


December  IM.— The  civil-marriage  law  is  promulgated 

December  27. — Ministerial  crisis  in  Jiipan. 

December  SO. — Kmperor  Francis  Joseph  ot  Austria 
orders  the  session  ot  the  Kelchsrath  closed. 

January  1. — The  provisional  government  of  Cuba  is 

inaugurated  in  Havana Daron  UanIFy,  Premier  oC 

Hungary,  luldresses  tlie  I^iberal  members  of  the  Diet. 

January  8.— The  session  of  the  Portuguese  Cortea  is 
oi>eiifd. 

January  3. — Li  Hung  Chang  is  recalled  to  power  at 
Peking. 

January  II. — The  French  court-martial  acquits  Count 
Esti'rhazy  ol  cliarges  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus 

January  13, — An  ollicial  rc|iort  implicates  Vice-Presi- 
dent I'erfira,  of  llrii/il,  and  about  twenty  ollleers  ot  the 
army  and  navy,  witli  memlwrsof  the  Legislature,  in  the 

conspinu'y  to  assassiimtj?  President  Moraes A  Japa- 

ne,se  cabinet  under  Marquis  Itu  is  completed. 

Jaiiniiry  i;t,— I,c)rd  Charles  Beresford,  ConservatIv«, 
is  elt-cled  to  tlie  scat  in  the  Itritish  Parliament  held  by 
the  lale  Sir  Frank  I^H;kwo<«i,  Ijlbernl. 

January  LI.— (ieneral  Saussier  retires  under  the  age 
limit  from  the  posts  of  the  comniHiider-iii-chief  of  the 

French  army  and  military  governor  of  Paris tjueen 

Victiiiia:iinimves  llie  iip|>oiitlnient  of  Gen.  Sir  Arthur 
I'owell  I'iilnier,  K.CI!.,  to  succeed  Gen,  Sir  William 
I-oi'kliart  as  coiiiniander  iif  tliu  Tiruh  field  force  on  the 
nortiiivest  frontier  of  India, 

Jjinuiiry  IS,— (Jenenil  lliihif,  French  Minlsterof  War, 
makes  a  formal  complaint  iigiiinst  Zola. 

INTERNATIONAL^  RELATIONS, 

Ih'cenilK'r  Jl,— Kussia  notifies  Ciiinaof  the  temporarj 
occupation  ot  Port  ,i.rthnr  liy  the  Kussian  squadron. 

Decenilsir  33.— China  grants  [wrmisslon  to  the  Rub- 
sian  sijuadrou  to  wiiiter  at  I'ort  Arthur. 

December  35. — Germany  refuses  the  request  of  tho 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


United  States  for  lower  dutiea  on  animal  products 

Kaasala  is  (ormally  ceded  to  Egypt. 

December  37. — It  is  announced  that  Great  Britain 
Hnaily  declines  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  Rils-sift,  and  Japan  to  suspend  pelagic 
sealing,  because  oE  Canada's  objection. 

December  31. — It  is  announced  that  the  British  and 
Russian  agents  will  jointly  supervise  Corean  customs. 

January  I. — The  commandant  of  a  Chinese  garrison, 
on  demand  of  the  German  ambassador,  is  dismissed  for 
using  threatening  language  to  German  missionaries. 

January  4.— China  seeks  a  loan  of  180,000,000  in  Lon- 
don, and  offers  concessions  to  the  British  Government. 


January  5.— China  and  Germany  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  the  cession  of  Kiao-Chau. 

January  T. — China  rejects  the  proposals  for  a  Russian 
guaranteed  loan- 
January  10.— United  Stares  Minister  Angell  reports 
his  inability  to  secure  the  indemnity  demanded  of  Tur- 
key (or  the  destruction  ol  American  property. 

January  13.— President  McKinley  transfers  Minister 
Conger  from  Brazil  to  China  and  nominates  Charlea 
Page  Bryan  tor  Minister  ia  Brazil. 

January  14. — President  McKinley  sends  a  message  to 
Congress  urging  the  prompt  payment  of  the  Canadian 
Bering  Sea  claims. 
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January  15. — ^M.  Cambon,  the  new  French  Amba^ 
sador  to  the  United  States,  is  received  by  President  Mo- 
Kinley. 

January  17. — President  Dole,  of  Hawaii,  arrives  in 
the  United  States.... The  French  and  Russian  minis- 
ters protest  against  the  conditions  made  by  England  in 
the  matter  of  the  Chinese  loan. 

January  18. — China  accedes  to  the  indemnity  de- 
mand for  the  killing  of  Grerman  missionaries. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL   DOINGS. 

December  21.— The  Fall  River  cotton  manufacturers 
announce  their  decision  to  make  a  general  reduction  of 
wages,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  operatives. 

December  23.— The  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank 
and  the  Chestnut  Street  Triist  and  Savings  Fund  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  close  their  doors New  Chi- 
cago city  bonds  sell  at  a  premium  of  $3.66^. 

December  27.— The  ballot  taken  by  the  striking  ma- 
chinists in  England  on  the  compromise  proposed  by  the 
conference  between  the  employers  and  the  men  results 
in  a  rejection  of  the  propositions  by  a  hundred  to  one  ; 
the  leaders'  proposal  of  51   hours  a  week,  instead  of  48, 

is  also    rejected The  Overman  Wheel  Company  of 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  makes  an  assignment. 

December  28.— Tlie  Eastern  pottery  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  consent  to  an  immediate  advance  in 
wages  of  12}^  per  cent. 

December  31.— New  Bedford  (Mass.)  and  Rhode  Island 
cotton  mills  announce  a  reduction  of  wages ;  45,000 
hands  are  affected. 

January  1.— A  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Arm  receives  an  order 
for  4,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  from  Cardiff,  Wales. 

January  7.— The  six  leading  manufacturers  of  steel 
structural  material  agree  on  an  advance  in  price  of  $1 

a  ton  for  beams The  window-glass  factories  of  the 

United  States  resume  work  after  being  idle  six  months. 

January  10.— Strikes  against  wage  reductions  are  be- 
gun in  the  cotton  mills  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
Burlington,  Vt. 

January  13. — A  syndicate  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000 
secures  150,000  acres  of  land  in  California  for  beet>root 
culture  ;  three  great  sugar  factories  will  be  erected. 

January  14. — It  is  announced  that  the  Third  Avenue 
Railroad  of  New  York  City  has  secured  control  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Huckleberry"  system,  which  operates 
in  the  northern  wards  of  New  York  and  in  the  suburbs. 

January  15. — The  committee  of  employees  in  the  Eng- 
lish engineers'  strike  notifies  the  Employers'  Federation 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  eight-hour  demand. 

January  17. — Strikes  against  wage  reductions  are 
begun  in  many  New  England  cotton  mills. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

December  22.— The  Egyptian  troops  arrive  at 
Kassala. 

December  23.— Fire  in  the  business  portion  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  causes  losses  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

December  24.— The  Japanese  transport  st-eamer  Nara 
is  wrecked  with  the  loss  of  about  80  lives Secre- 
tary Sherman,  by  direction  of  President  McKinley, 
issues  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban  non-combats 

ants The  Pope  issues  an  encyclical  on  the  Manitoba 

school  question. 

December  25.— In  the  burning  of  the  Chicago  "  Coli- 
seum "  9  lives  are  lost. 


December  28. — It  is  announced  that  military  opera- 
tions on  the  Afghan  frontier  are  concluded. 

December  29. — The  water  famine  in  Kansas  becomes 
serious. 

January  8. — The  falling  of  a  floor  and  gallery  in  a 
hall  at  London,  Ontario,  causes  several  deaths. 

January  4. — John  D.  Rockefeller  makes  an  additional 
gift  of  1200,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

January  10. — There  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  South- 
em  California. 

January  12.— The  town  of  Amboyua,  in  the  Moluccas 
group  of  islands,  is  destroyed  by  earthquake ;  50  per- 
sons are  killed  and  many  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

December  21. — Princess  Hohenlohe,  wife  of  the  Chax^ 
cellor  of  Germany,  68. 

December  23. — Lady  Millais,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Millais,  late  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  68.... 
Charles  E.  Green,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton 
University,  60.  ...Sir  Cornelius  Kortright,  at  one  time 
Governor  of  British  Guiana,  80. . .  .Ex-Congressman  John 
Patton,  of  Pennsylvania,  74. 

December  24. — Charles  Harrison,  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  62. 

December  29. — William  James  Linton,  the  engraver, 
85. . .  .M.  L6on  Carvalho  (Carvaille),  director  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique  of  Paris,  73. 

December  30. — Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan,  67. 

January  1. — John  A.  Eraser,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  59. 

January  2. — Ex-Judge  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  dean  of 
Boston  University  Law  School,  74. 

January  3. — Robert  Turner,  for  many  years  prominent 
in  Baltimore  commercial  and  political  circles. 

January  4. — Dr.   Robert   L.    Dabney,    a   well-known 

educator  in  the  South Sir  Edward  Augustus  Pond, 

formerly  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  82. 

January  5. — Dr.  Zaccharin,  physician  of  Czar  Alexan- 
der III. 

.January  0.— The  Rev.  S.  C.  Adams,  a  well-known 
Unitarian  cliTgyman  of  Salem,  Ore.,  73. 

Jan  nary  7.— Ernest  Hart,  editor  of  the  British  Medi' 
cal  Journnl,  02. 

January  8. — Maj.  Moses  P.  Handy,  American  jour- 
nalist, 51. 

January  10. — Sir  Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  former 
president  of  the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

Henry  Stacy  Marks,  English  painter,   69 Count 

DelianefT,  Russian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

January  12.— Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  author  of 
the  "Concordance  to  Shakespeare"  and  other  works, 

89 Justice  Alfred  W.  Newman,  of  the  Wisconsin  Sn- 

preme  Court,  04. 

January  14.— Rev.  Charles  L.  Dodgson  ("Lewis  Car- 
roll"), author  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  06. 
•  January  15.— Sir  Polydore  de  Keyser,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1837-88,  66. 

January  16. — Ko.  Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiera, 
known  as  the   "  Father  of  the  British  House  of  Comr 

mons,"    96 Benjamin    Butterworth,    United    States 

Commissioner  of  Patents,  75 Gen.  Christopher  Colon 

Augur,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  76. 

January  19. — Very  Rev.  Henry  George  Liddell,  Greek 
lexicographer,  87.... Pierre  L6once  Dfetroyat,  formerly 
editor  of  La  Lihcrti^  68. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  AS  TOLD  BY  THE 
CARTOONISTS. 


r  EUHOPB,   UAKE  A  ORAB  POR  CHINA'S  SACRED  POSBIBSIONBt— FtOCQ  UUt. 

THE    EUROPEAN    CARTOONISTS   have   made         It  is  generally  regariied  in  Germany  that  the  Chinese 
the   Chinese   situation   their   most   prominent      expedition  has  been  launched  primarily  In  the  interest 
theme  in  the  past  month.    Two  years  ago  the  Emperor      of  the  demand  of  the  Emperor  and  his  cabinet  upon  the 
William  designed  a  symbolical  cartoon  which  he  en-      Reicharath  for  money  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan 
titled  "Nations  of  Europe,  Defend  Your  Most  Sacred      of  increasing  the  German  navy.     The  cartoons  at  the 
Possessions."    It  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time,      top  of  the  next  page  have  a  bearing  upon  that  idea.    The 
and   we   reproduced   it    as   the 
frontispiece     of    our    January, 
1996,  nnmber.    This   cartoon, 
which   was    worked    out    with 
Que  artistic  effect  by  P^fessor 
Knackfuss,    represented   the 
concert  of  Europe    as   a  group 
of  handsome  young  women,  with 
the  German  St.  Michael  stand- 
ing in  the  foreground  pointing 

dark  clouds  and  mysterious  sym- 
bolisms intended  to  represent  the 
great  non-Christian  populations' 
of  Asia  which,  presumably  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Japan, 
might  some  day  nse  modern  mil- 
itary methods  In  an  aggressive 
movement  against  Europe.  Al- 
though the  German  cartoonists 
have  been  tanght  lately  to  be 
careful  not  to  wound  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  Emperor,  they 
have  ventored  to  travesty  that 
famous  drawing  of  two  years 
ago ;  and  we  reproduce  on  this 
page  two  Buch  burlesques,  one 

of  them  from  Kladderadatecli  peopi.e  of  ohiha.  gttard  toub  host  vat.uabi.e 

and  the  other  from  Ulk.  From  Kladda-adatach  (Berlin). 
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M1KI8TBR  TiHPiTZ:  "Between  onraelveB.  my  Chinese.  Hay- 
tlnnjini]BrHzmaiirrlcn<Ia.IllndltnwfullyronvenEenttohavo 
four  help  with  my  Duval  bill  in  the  B4!lcliBluij."— From  ITIft. 

undoubtedly,  Disraeli's  little  compliment  to  Queen  Vic- 
THE  HtoH  ruQHT  o»  THK  GERiiAH  lupFHiiii.  EjioLB  toHa  whcH  hecrent«d  forhor  the  titlcof  EmiireHSof  lodia. 

ThFEnti:liHh,on  the  other  hand,arenotKO  ready  to  deter 
™V°."d  ;  bSVr-Fr.S'a.SirZNS'rSu"  •  "•      "  Wnn..n  In  the  Orient,  ai  th.l,  poi„.  „,  ,l,w  i. 

well  exprcHHCd  in  the  cartoon  below,  which  rppresentit 
globe  design  represents  Von  Tirpitz,  the  (ierman  impe-      his  German  mnjusty  ns  the  liull  in  the  chirni  shop. 
rial  niinl3(«r  of  the  navy,  as  iiieitint;  trouble  in  Ilayti 
and  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  China,  with  a  view  l«  f^v-^ 
tng  the  German  people  an  object-lesson  In  the  desira- 
bility of  owniiiK  a  ti:ond  navy. 

The  Austrian  siitirist  whose  drawintts  appear  in  Dcr 
Ftoh,  Vienna,  makes  haste  to  procliiim  William  of  Ger- 
many as  the  new  emperor  o(  Cliinii,  liiivinK  in  mind. 


F  OHINA.— From  Dtr  Floh.  tbb  boll  in  the  china  shop.— From  BbMJt  and  WMU. 
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NMurally,  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key is  entirely  villing  to  have 
Uie  concert  of  Europe  turn  its 
fttteation  to  the  case  of  another 
"sick  man"  at  a  long  distance 
(rom  tbe  Meditarranean  ;  and 
that  this  idea  has  humorous  po»- 
gibiliticB  which  the  cartoonists 
have  been  quick  to  discover,  is 
Bufflciently  attested  by  two  high- 
ly amusing  drawings  reproduced 
on  this  page,  one  from  the  Eng- 
lish Punch  and  the  other  from 
the  German  Kladdcradatgch. 
Meanwhile,  the  heathen  Chinee, 
according  to  a  Viennese  humor 
ist,  looks  upon    the   European 


Thb  Cuinauan  ;  -  It  In  very  Kixid  i>;  ail  these  undertakers 
to  give  eetlmates  for  tbe  erection  of  my  tomb,  but  I  have  no 
intention  of  letting  myself  be  bnrled  yet."— From  Der  Floh 
(Vienna). 

powers  as  a  gr*up  of  undertakers  rather  than  as  phy- 
sicians 1  and  warns  them  that  he  has  no  intention  at 
present  of  permitting  himself  to  be  interred. 

The  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Infer-Oceon,  In  a  most 
clever  design,  represents  the  European  powers  as  offer- 
ing to  John  Chinaman  the  coat  o(  civilisation,  in  order 
that  he  may  wear  a  garment  with  pockets  in  It,  tor  the 
:e  of  their  long  lingers. 


Tbk Sultan  (cheerily) :  "Uning  to  pleceu.  old  i 
Muel  All  yon  want  is  a  dose  of  ^Concert  o 
Whr.look  at  mel**— From  Punch  (London). 


TnB  Push:   "Say.  you've  got  tj 
pockets."— From  the  Intir-Oc&m  {Chicago). 


r  Bomething  with 
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■T  (/,UI 


JOHN  BIILI.BOI.lLOQinZE8    <] 

tiiB  Reichsrath— a  "Wed 


Those  who  read  the  article  in    tliis  magazine  Inst  And  wo'vo  got  the  money,  too." 

month  on  polities  in  AnBlria-Hi.ngary  «'ill  appreciate  ^^^  ^^^  Timt».Htrm  (Chlow)- 

the  two  cartoons  on  this  page,  oiie  o(  them  Swie*s  and 

the  other  ItaliaD,  vrhich  illustrate  the  practical  dilTi-  „  _ 

culties  of  carrying  on  parliamentary  government  at  ""■■  Carrnthers  Gould,  the  cartoonist  of  the  H'Mtmin- 

Vienna.    The  Cliicago  TlmeK-lIcmld  represents  John  '"■•^•'  Bw/lfCt,  very  justly  reminds  us  that  so  far  «a  the 

Bull  as  sitting  o.i  the  Bank  of  Kngland  in  splendid  iso-  Chinese  question  Is  concerned  England's  isolation   is 

lation,  surrounded  by  a  solid  cordon  of  war-ships;  but  modified  by  the  fact  that  Japan  and  the  United  States 

^  '  "^  have  interests  identical  with  those  of  John  Bull  which 

they  will  not  allow  to  lie  siicrifleed. 


MOPOSKn  COSTUMK  TOH  TBE  PREBlDEKr  OF  TBE  AUBTKIAB  jjj^g    Et.„oPE:  "Where  shftll  I  put  theSS?" 

RBIOHSBATB.  JAPAN  ANn  UnCLE  JONATHAN:  "YOU'll  haTBtO  l««WI«>m 

From  the  fttehelto  (Tnrln).  (or  us."— From  the  Woitalnrter Badott. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  AS  TOLD  BY  THE  CARTOONISTS. 


From  the  Utrald  (New  York). 

happens  to  be  provided  by  Mr.  Neelan,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  who  Uods  Uncle  Sam  inspecting  a  ledger  that 
shows  everytbiag  satisfactor;  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Bush,  of  the  World,  however,  gives  ua  a  design 
that  represents  this  same  symbolical  personage  as 
humiliated  by  certain  recent  occurrences  in  our  poli- 


Nevertheless  Uncle  Sam  evidently  takes  an  entirely 
complncent  view  ot  the  Chinese  question,  and  believes 
that  his  interests  are  not  in  any  serious  peril.  Uncle 
Sam's  optimism  resarding  almost  every  conceivable 
question  that  concerns  him  is  not  always  entirely  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  In  an  English  cartoon  on  this 
page  John  Bull  Is  represented  as  asking  Brother  Jona- 
than some  suggestive  questions  about  the  deficit  under 
the  Diugley  tariff.    A  characteristic  American  answer 


From  the  Herald  (New  York). 

tics,  which  indicate  the  power  ot  money  to  contiol 
elections  to  the  United  States  Senate,  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  our  Uncle  Sain  should  be  in  despair,  but  there 
is  a  large  assortment  of  reasons  why  he  should  bestir 
himself  and  take  a  more  active  pait  in  affairB  that 
concern  his  honor  and  his  safety. 
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From  the  rimcs-HenHd  (Chlcagol. 
The  contest  in  Ohio  has  naturally  given  the  American 
cartoonists  plenty  of  opportunity.  The  Buckeye  states- 
men—Senators Uannn  and  Foraker  in  particular — 
,  might,  it  they  chose,  fill  up  n  large  scrap-book  with  re- 
■  cent  newspaper  taricaturcH,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  memo- 
rable struggle  at  Columbus  in  the  opening  days  of  the 
year  1898.  Mr.  Davenport,  ot  the  New  York  Journal, 
vbo  has  made  Mr.  Hanna  a  specialty  for  two  years, 


From  the  Jauma]  (Neir  York). 

would  naturally  have  the  first  place  in  snch  a  scrap- 
book.  Two  of  Davenport's  cartoons  are  reproduced  on  . 
this  page.  The  Chicago  3^m«8-Iferaid  waa  tbeespecial 
champion  of  Mr.  Hanna  as  against  Mr.  Foraker  and  tlie 
Kurtz  combination  ;  and  we  have  reproduced  two  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  caricatures  from  that  paper.  Our  readers 
will  understand  that  although  Senator  Foraker  was 
alleged  to  be  neutral  in  the  contest,  Mr.  Haona's  frienda 
regarded  Foraker  as  "  keeping  handanfl"  In  Uu  peculiar 
manner  herewith  delineat«d. 


From  tbe  Timtt-Hfraid  (Chlca<o). 


From  the  Journal  (New  York), 
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-From  El  AhuUatt.  From  the  Timai-Heraid  (OhlcaKO), 
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n  TBAB'B  aBBETmo  TO  TASiovfi  BUYERS.— pTom  I/c  tlondt  IQiutr^  (Paria). 


A  SKETCH   OF  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 


THE  present  generation  is  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  "Sapho"  as  a  classic  that  one  is  re- 
minded with  surprise  hy  tlie  notice  of  Daudet's 
death  on  December  IG  last  that  the  novelist  was 
only  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  Ever  since  men  of 
middle  age  Ciin  remember,  Daudet  has  been  a 
rarely  typical  figure  in  t'rench  literature.  He 
well  deserved  in  his  methods  and  in  his  ambi- 
tions, as  well  as  in  his  actual  achievements,  this 
reputation.  His  was  the  true  literary  life  as  we 
are  fond  of  picturing  it,  and  his  nature  was  the 
artist's  nature,  in  its  breadth  as  well  as  in  its  limi- 
tations. His  origin,  his  early  life,  his  invasion  of 
Paris  from  the  seclusion  of  the  provinces,  his 
early  struggles  and  privations  in  the  great  city, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  successes,  his  entire  devotion 
to  his  art,  bis  hatred  of  form,  his  sunny  and 
sometimes  fiery  spirit,  his  great  humanity  and 
tenderness — ail  give  him  the  aitoumye  with  which 
tradition  is  fond  of  surrounding  the  literary  artist 

daudet's    DESCRtPTlO.S'   OP    HIS    HOME. 

Daudet  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1840.  His 
mother  and  father  were  of  peasant  origin  ;  the 
family  was  poverty-stricken.  Those  who  knew 
the  Daudets  credit  the  mother  of  Alphonse  with 
the  imagination  and  sensibility  which  came  to  her 
SOD.  She  was  a  delicate  woman,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  realities  of  the  world,  distressed  by  the 
narrow  means  of  the  family  and  the  incapacity  of 
her  husband  ;  her  only  pleasure  in  life  seemed  to 
be  the  wholesale  perusal  of  tbe  great  works  of 
fiction.  Daudet  himself  has  given  in  an  inter- 
view, published  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  an 
account  of  this  period  of  his  life. 

■'My  youth  at  home  veaa  a  lanientHble  one.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  home  which  is  not  a  sorrowful  one,  a 
recollection  of  tears.  The  baker  who  refuses  bread  ; 
the  servant  whose  wages  could  not  be  piiid.  and  who  de- 
clares that  she  will  stay  on  without  wages  aud  becomes 
familiar  In  consequence,  and  says  '  tiiuii '  tn  tier  master ; 
Uie  mother  always  in  l«arB  ;  the  father  nlwaya  scolding. 
My  country  is  a  country  of  nionumenls.  1  played  at 
marbles  in  the  ruins  ot  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  raced 
with  my  little  comrades  in  the  deviistated  Koinxu  arena. 
It  iBabeautitul  country,  hDwever,and  1  am  proud  ot  my 
relation  t«  it.  My  name  seems  to  indicate  that  I  de- 
itcend  from  the  Moorish  settlers  of  Pnivence  ;  for,  as 
you  know,  the  Provencal  people  is  laruely  of  Moorish 
extraction.  Indeed,  it  is  from  that  cireumHtance  that 
I  have  drawn  much  of  the  humor  of  my  books,  such  as 
'Tarlaria.'  Itisfnnny,  you  kuow,  to  lieiiroEmen  with 
busliy  black  bair  and  flarinc  eyt-H.  like  baudits  aud  wild 
warriorBi  wboare,  the  one  a  peuceful  baker,  the  other 
tbekaatatfoMiveot  apotJiecaries.    I  myself  have  the 


Moorish  type,  and  my  name.  Daudet,  according  to  the 
version  which  I  like  best,  is  the  Moorish  for  David. 
Half  ray  family  is  called  David.  Others  say  that 
Daudet  means  '  Deodat,'  which  is  a  very  common  name 
in  Provence,  and,  derived  from  Deo  datuB,  meana 
'  Given  by  God.'  1  know  little  of  my  predecessors,  ex- 
cept that  in  ITa)  there  was  a  Chevalier  Daudet,  who 
wrote  poetry  and  had  a  decade  of  celebrity  in  the  south. 
But  my  brother  Kmest,  who  used  to  lie  ambitloua  in 
his  book  'Moil  Fr^rc  et  Moi,'  has  tried  to  trace  our 
g:enealogy  from  a  noble  family.  Whatever  we  were  at 
one  time,  we  had  come  very  low  down  in  the  world 
when  I  came  into  existence,  and  my  childhood  was  as 
miserable  a  one  as  can  be  fancied.  I  have  to  Ewme  ex- 
tent related  its  unhapplness  In    my    book  'Le  Petit 


Alphonse  Daudet  showed  an  ajuitiide  for  hter- 
ary  constraction  even  l)efure  he  entcri'd  the 
Lycee  of  Lyons  at  the  age  of  tliiiti'cn.  lie  al- 
ready attempted  verses  and  read  iniiiscnmiiialely 
every  work  of  imagination  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  hands.  These  no  diml)t  formed  a  vastly 
greater  and  more  important  pari  of  hi*i  educutiou 
than  did  the  three  years  at  colli'gi'.  fur  the  boy 
was  of  the  susceptible,  quick,  aud  ]>n-if=ionate  na- 
ture which  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  academic 
training.  He  taught  in  some  miseraiily  paid 
capacity  for  a  year  after  leaving  the  college,  and 
then,    with  his  brother  Ernest,  went  up  to  the 
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great  city  of  Paris,  resolved  to  make  his  fortune 
as  ft  lUUrat'iuT,  and  with  the  more  specific  ambi- 
tion of  writing  the  songs  of  tiie  poor.  The  two 
boys  liad  the  conventional  garret  existence  of  the 
newly  arrived  poet  for  a  year  or  so,  during  which 
Daudet  composed  the  poems  wliich  appeared  in 
his  first  volume,  whose  title,  '■  Lcs  Amoureuses," 
shows  that  the  volatile  meridiomt!  had  quickly 
and  easily  relinquished  the  tliought  of  attempt- 
ing the  great  epic  of  sa»i«:idoiiism.  The  verses 
attracted  attL'ution  and  were  quickly  followed  by 
another  volume  of  poems,  "  Le  Double  Cunvcr- 
sion. "  These  fii-st  lyric  strains  bad  so  much  of 
music   and    feeling   in    tbem    that   the  Kmpress 


™ggliiig  young 
ed  a  position  as 
,  which  he  held 

1  opjiortunity  to  de- 
II  to  tiavi' 


Eugenie  was  attracted  to  tlit 
writer,  and  liefore  lonjj  he  vo 
secretary  of  the  (.'cmte  de  Mo 
for  five  veal's.  Thin  eiigagiiii 
to  Daudcl,  for  it  gave  him  at 
vote  himsi'lf  to  his  art,  aii<l  ( 
diuift,  Algiers,  and  I'orsicA,  where  his yoiubfid and 
exuberant  faiu'v  seized  hold  of  many  impiei'sions 
that  served  as  groundwork  for  the  innsterpiecea 
which  were  to  come.  In  this  period,  too,  Daudet 
became  a  contributor  to  Le  Fiijarn  ;  much,  if  not 
most,  of  his  very  greatest  work  appeared  in  this 
paper,  am]  he  continued  to  be  a  regular  contrib- 
utor of  its  /'fKilkt'iiis  during  his  life. 


L  SUCCESS  ( 


■HUE 


Daudet  fl  ung  himself  into  the  li  fe  of  Paris  with 
the  jtassionate  enthusiasm  that  might  be  e.\[)ected 
of  a  young  Gascon  witli  a  nature  sq  sensitive  and 
so  luxuriant.  He  grew  up  in  his  literary  work 
with  the  trohcourt  brothers,  Turgeneff,  t'laubert, 
and  Zola.  The  same  classic  ideals  of  perfection 
in  form,  to  be  achieved  by  vast  industry  and  by 
what  Stevenson  declared  was  ''sweating  hliKid," 
that  made  the  significance  of  Flaubi-rt,  controlled 
Daudet  in  his  slightest  effort.  His  plan  of  work 
was  to  jot  in  his  note  book  every  impression,  in- 
cident, or  thought  that  seemed  to  him  likely  to 
become  worthy  of  literary  exjdoitation  and  to  re- 
fer to  this  mine  of  material  when  the  moment  for 
creation  arrived.  He  wi-ote  rather  slowly,  with 
his  pen,  except  his  plays,  which  were  dictated, 
and  revised  and  re-revised  with  iiiterminabie  pa- 
tience and  care.  With  Klaubert  such  a  methoil 
producinl  but  little  over  and  above  his  perfection 
of  form  and  style.  Daudet,  tingling  to  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  with  rich  and  vivacious  life,  waa 
never  for  a  moment  in  dan^jer  of  succumbing  to 
the  fascination  of  mere  form,  which  has  made 
Flaul>ert  seem  arid  to  most  i-eaders.  No  iiuman 
passion,  sorrow,  joy,  could  fail  to  find  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  Daudet's  nature. 

Such  a  temperament  in  such  a  field  was  not 
likely  to  be  held  within  the  limitsof  sobriety  and 


prudence,  and  Daudet  is  commonly  credited  with 
a  sufficiently  wild  life  in  those  earlier  Paris  days- 
He  had  the  groat  good  fortune,  however,  to  niarry 
a  noble,  helpful  woman  when  he  waa  only  twen- 
ty-six years  old.  Madame  Daudet  had  an  exquis- 
ite sensitiveness  to  art,  and  was,  indeed,  an 
authoress  herself,  although  after  her  marriage  she 
found  oc(;ui»alion  enough  in  the  loving  labor  of 
sharing  her  husband's  thoughts  and  plans,  in 
helping  to  lay  out  schemes  for  stories  and  novels, 
and  best  of  all  in  bringing  such  order  to  his 
household  as  gave  him  the  easiest  opportunity  and 
invitation  to  i-egular  literary  work. 

Notwithstanding  his  early  success  and  the 
reputation  for  brilliancy  which  he  had  achieved 
immediatelv  on  the  publication  of  his  first  prose 
tale,  ■'  /,<■  'I'^lit  Vbose,"  in  1»68,  it  is  said  that 
Daudet's  annual  iiiooino  from  his  writings  did  not 


Acecd  o 


;  tho 


reputatii>n— 


ollai-s  until  1872.  In  that 
vel  which  established  hie 
!r,  higher  basis,  "■Fromont 
Jiiiiiv  d  liislir  Aiur.''  This  story  of  marital  in- 
felicity and  intrigue  is  generally  accepted  u 
Daudet's  largest  and  most  important  performance, 
with  "Sapho,"  "  Ze  A'dinft,"  and  "  Judi" 
arranged  with  it  as  chief  examples  of  his  man 
sustained  efforts.  \'olume  after  volume  came  from 
his  industrious  pen,  and  it  was  a  great  thoogh 
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i  ani1  (ligcsciun  in  his 
wiien  he  should  have 
primp,  and  for  more 
ivalided  willi  rheuma- 


frequent  literary  occasion  in  Paris  when  a  new 
book  by  Daudet  waa  to  be  published.  Theoe  novels 
had  an  enormous  Bale  ;  over  one  hundred  thousand 
fopit'S  of  Eonie  of  them  were  published.  Though, 
as  lias  been  saiil,  Daudet  was  not  a  rapid  writer 
and  spent  a  great  amount  of  lime  in  the  most 
painstaking  nivision,  he  was  able  to  concentrate 
his  attention  so  closely  on  any  effort  immediately 
Ix'fove.liim  that  the  bibliograpliy  we  have  append- 
ed to  these  notes  on  hia  life  shows  a  very  con- 
siderable output.  Wlion  he  had  once  applied 
himself  to  a  story  or  a  poem  or  a  play  he  stopped 
for  notbing^fearful  that  the  working  rhythm 
might  be  interrupted.  Hometimes  he  worked  for 
eighteen  hours  on  a  stretch,  liroken  only  by  short 
intervals  for  meals;  and  after  these  he  immediately 
returned  to  his  work,  on  the  ground,  as  he  said, 
that  the  drowsiness  whicii  accompanies  digestion 
would  overtake  him  if  he  waited  even  a  few 
moments.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Daudet  and  for  the  world  if  be  had  allowed 
somewhat  moi'e  drt 
life.  For  he  broke 
been  just  coming  i 
than  ten  years  had 
tism  and  its  comp 

DAfPET   AH   A   DRAMATIST. 

Dandet's  pet  ambition  was  to  make  a  play- 
wright's success  and  repulatioii,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  anything  like  so  mut'li  in  the  field  of 
drama  aa  in  bis  novels  and  short  stories.  A  num- 
ber of  his  works  were  piit  on  tJie  stage,  and  those 
that  had  the  benefit  of  some  exp<;rieiiced  collabo- 
rator in  their  d ram ati nation  wpj-e  to  a  certain 
degree  successful ;  while  Daudct's  own  efforts 
seemed  to  be  uniformly  faihires  or  only  half 
successes.  Ilia  latest  dramatic  work,  '•L'AtI'-- 
.■Ji'enne,"  was  pertonued  in  Paris  and  in  America 
without  exciting  any  enthusiasm.  Another, 
■■/.'06«(ac/e,'"  was  virtually  a  faihire, too,  although 
it  had  the  spice  of  the  story  which  forms  the  basis 
lit  "L'lmmorlet,"  Baudot's  tremendous  satire  on 
the  French  Academy.  Of  tJiia  institution  tho 
novelist  was  a  bitter,  persistent,  and  fiery  enemy. 
Naturally  every  Frenchman  of  great  reputation  is 
I-osilive  to  a  degree  in  his  views  concerning  the 
Academy.  He  is  either  all  for  it,  and  in  it,  or 
alx)ut  to  be  in  it,  or  hoping  to  be  in  it,  or  else  all 
against  it.  Daudet  was  very  decidedly  the  latter, 
lie  rebelled  against  its  dictation  in  literary  matters, 
and  believed  firmly  that  its  ideals  were  dry  for- 
mulas, unworthy  and  unable  to  aid  the  highest 
artistic  effort.  He  announced  loudly,  with  the 
characteristic  candor  of  tho  nieriiliiiii'il,  that  ho 
would  never  under  any  cinnun stances  bo  a  mem- 
ber. When  his  brother  Ernest,  who  also  hud 
considerable  success  in  letters,  was  made  a  membi>r, 


Daudet  said  that  he  was  heartily  glad  of  it,  be- 
cause hitherto  there  had  always  been  ambiguity 
when    one    spoke    of    "Daudet" — doubt    as  to 


whether  Ernest  or  Alphonse  was  meant.  But 
now,  be  said,  his  brother  would  always  be  Mon- 
sieur Ernest  Daudet,  of  the  French  Academy, 
while  he  would  be  Daudet. 

"tartabin"'  and  the  short  stories. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  readers,  of  Daudet,  at  least, 
boheve  less  in  the  immortality  of  ■•Sapho"and 
the  longer  novels  than  in  the  inimhable  ''Tar- 
tarin  "  and  the  short  stories  of  the  "  Cmifes  dii 
Lun-li"  and  >>  Lrihrs  de  Hon  ilnulin."  These 
surely  must  be  Daudet's  title  to  genius,  and  we 
believe  that  long  after  those  Parisian  intrigues, 
deftly  and  brilliantly  told  as  they  are,  and  with 
great  human  sympathy  and  tenderness,  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  world,  there  will  still  be  life  and 
freshness  in  the  wonderful  "  Tartarin''  and  those 
fascinating  "Letters."  With  no  encyclopedic 
acquaintanceship  with  French  fiction,  one  feels 
entirely  safe  in  saying  that  "Tartarin"  is  the 
only  creature  of  his  sort  in  French  literatur.e. 
The  adventures  of  this  whimsical  figure  are  told 
in  three  series  of  stories  ;  Fii-st,  "  Turtarin  de 
Tnrasain,"  published  in  lS7'.i  ;  then  "  Tarlarin 
sur  Irs  Aljies,"  and  finally  "  Port-Tarascon," 
which  appeared  in  Europe  and  America  in  1890. 
Such  gentle,  even  tender  satire  as  the  smiling  read- 
er finds  in  the  exploits  of  this  bragging  hero  of 
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the  Midi  ia  not  to  be  found  anywliere  but  in  Dau- 
det.  It  was  tliat  phase  of  his  genial  spirit  which 
led  people  to  liken  him  to  Dickens.  But  Daudet 
holds  up  his  mock  hero  to  ridicule  from  a  more 
distant  view  and  with  a  more  elegant  air  of  the 


showman  than  are  with  the  creator  of  '-rick- 
wick.  "  ' '  Tartarin  "  cannot  bo  repeated,  for  there 
waa  something  of  the  Tarasconian  in  Daudet  liim- 
self,  and  Daudet  knew  it  and  could  write  about 
it;  just  as  "Tartarin"  would  lie  wonderfully 
and  know  that  he  was  lying,  and  know  that  other 
people  knew  he  was  lying,  and  yet  carry  off  (he 
matter  with  a  superb  air  and  a  background  of 
soft  heart  that  bafHed  tlic  most  impatient.  In  tlie 
short  stories,  too,  the  best  of  which  apjiear  in  the 
"  Lettres  (i(  Mnii  AfoiiJi'i  "  and  in  "  Txs  C<->iles  ilu 
Lunili,"  Daudet  is  unrivaled.  lie  caimot  ramble 
anywhere  without  linding  somi'thing  which, 
when  he  says  it,  is  subtle,  fascinating,  delicate, 
and  yet  never  slight  or  unworthy  the  saying.  His 
least  observation,  we  feel,  had  been  open  to  any 


of  us  and  that  we  might  have  found  it  if  he  had 
not  already  suggested  it.  But  he  leaves  us  with 
a  sense  of  gladness  that  ho  did  find  it  first  and 
said  it  with  such  dexterous  vivacity. 

It  is  said  that  the  httle  community  of  the  Midi 
wiiich  furnished  the  model  for  "Tarascon  "  never 
forgave  Daudet  for  his  satire,  no  matter  with  what 
tenderness  it  was  delivered  and  redeemed.  Few 
great  authors  liavc  been  so  constantly  accused  of 
picturing  in  their  stories  the  real  figures  of  their 
tiuics.  Daudet  steadily  denied  that  it  was  Gam- 
betta  whom  ho  meant  in  "  Xmnn  Ii'i»meslan," 
but  everybody  understood  that  it  was  Gamhetta, 
and  Daudet  could  not  have  been  less  acute  than 
his  readers.  So  that  the  result  was  mucli  the 
same  as  if  ho  had  intentionally  portrayed  the 
French  statesman.  The  Comte  de  Morny  figures 
most  prominently  in  "  Lt  Nuh/ih."  and  the  un- 
faithful wives,  deceived  husl>ands,  and  trea<'herouB 
lovci-s  of  •' Fn.uiiinl  Jeune"  were  taken  closely 
from  real  life,  according  to  Daudofs  own  state, 
ment.  The  novelist's  own  experiences  are  the 
basis  of  "  TrenUansde  Piiri.',"  andin  many  other 
works  it  was  not  difficult  for  those  who  knew  the 
monde  of  Paris  to  detect  the  originals  of  the  figures 
which  appeared  on  Dandet's  canvas.  Some  critics 
find  a  fault  resulting  fi-oin  this  copy  work,  saying 
that  there  were  two  parts  of  a  story  by  Daudet, 
one  part  that  was  the  work  of  his  imagination, 
jiHr  el  simple,  and  another  part  tliat  was  taken  over 
frotn  the  people  and  scones  around  him — and  that 
the  joining  work  was  not  always  well  done. 

However  this  may  bo,  no  one.  not  even  the 
Academy,  or  the  Thefitre  Fran5ais,  or  the  Revue 
>l>'.i  Dft'r  JA.n(/«s— his  trio  of  Uie  7,oira — would 
deny  that  Daudet  in  his  writings  was  instinct  with 
feeling,  that  he  devoted  his  liest  efforts  to  a  maflt«ry 
of  style,  and  that  it  is  dilTicult  to  find  any  successor 
with  whom  the  marvelmts  resources  of  the  French 
languiige  in  litiTnturo  will  be  so  safe. 
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"Le»  Amnurewtt."  (1858);  "Lallinilile  Oitntml'iri"  (IBMl:  "La 
aerlnlirtiiti>U"lieeS):'-LfiAliMnl»"n>m):"L-<Eaittninnc" 
(1664);  "Knirt  Ic*  frim»  tt  la  rninjdw;"  "IjCltro  de  tunn 
.Wmilin"  (16681;  "te  Pcfll  Ohim"  (H«*);  '■  Ij.:  Fr^e  Atnf" 
(iee»);  "Lt  Smrifiee"  llfe»);  "Leltrtt  d  vn  A'lwnt^'  ilKly, 
"LIse  TaeemUr"  (1873);  I" (iijxnin BnMfw ; "  " L'ArUelrHiit" 
(lere);  "te  S(^  dt  BtTlIn,  tt  mitrci  tVni(«;"  "Leu  peltla 
RntilRSnns dcs  Carts"  (1HT3);  "Arclilura  jirtnllalfnm  He  Tur- 
tarlndeTarasctm"  (1872)i  "Cimladu  Laiiill"  (IICSl;  "Cinlci 
el  rtctt*"  (1873);  "Robert  Hclrannl"  (IBTl);  "Le>  femmn 
il'AHWei^  {lSH),"Ff>mentieiiiieH  HMfraiiif"  ilKi):  "nme 
etmiuttti"  "JtePMfw;"  "Le  IrmTirArlatiiii;"  "Jnck" 
(ISM)!  -Lt  Clutr"  (1877);  " I' Wnrfnrlt ; "  '■  <-..iwji(™j/'.in 
R'ijaJI««;"  "  1,'ATTivit,  lloa  TnmlxmrtHaire ;"  "Le  A<i- 
ImI)"  (1H78);  "Conlof  rhoKte.  to  /niCitfif  ft  fliMiiIre"  (lUTSi; 
"Lamlt  en  era"  (187B):  "Jfumo  Jtmimrilan"  (I"**;  "H(-- 
Infre  tfun  ertfoM;"  "Le*  Cllio(m*»"  <J'^i:  "L'ErangclMe" 
(1888);  "Sapho"  (1891);  "Tartarin  mr  IcKAIpoi"  (1888);  "La 
Belle NivernatM"  (1888):  " Imprttttont  ile  Xalure  et  d'Art;" 
"Thmre:"   "Trenie  an*  de  Parit,  d  Iraifn  ma  vie  et  nut 


lirir-"  II8881;  "L'Imim'rtd"  (I»88>;  " Dfhnle  d'ui 
tetlrra;"  "Simtrnln  (Tub  Ihimme  ile  Jcltrcs"  (1888);  "Port- 
ThrnwHi;"  "  JVrndVf  (ln«(«rf» <fe  ViBuntre  Tartarin"  (1888); 
"O'/tiwe  de  Tiirtueiin;"  "  Iai  MfHltuKC  :"  "  La  PetOe  Pa- 
ruiwti"  (1«lBi:  "  lyi  Lullr  iKiiir  hi  eir  ;"  "  Qaliae  ang  de  Mar- 
rfdffe"  (I«nai:  " »»dli:n  dr.  FamtUt"  (1898);  "Mci  OonteuT" 
(iinfltiiBhiil). 


•■  Tlie  Imii.ortal ; "  '■  Thi^  Evmigtlixt ; "  "One  01  the  Forty  ;" 
"The  FlKaiid  the  Idler;"  "An  Algerlun  Legend,  with  other 
Btiirk's:"  "KiiM-nnil  Ninette,  nMoiy  o(  the  marmen  and 
niiirnli! iif  lii-iliiy ; "  " Li'ltvra  fnnii3l>-  Mill;"  "BobertHel- 
niont.<liiiry<)rikK«'luau»rit(n)-l:"  "  Kcrollef  tlon  of  •  Lit- 
ernn-  SI""  ;"  "Artists'  M-ivvs;"  "Thirty  Yenrs  of  Parte  »ad 
nf  Sly  Lllcrnry  Lltii :  "  "Tnrlurin  al  Turaspun ;  "  "  TVrtartn 
imtlie  Alp»i""Port-TiirBSi'»n:"  "Jaek;"  "Klngi  in  Br 
Ue;"  "I.lttlB  0«k1  for  XotlilnR:"  "NuDift  RoumeBtsn.  Pu^ 
n'.TS  iFramnnti; "  "Smplio;"  ■■  Wlvti  of  Men  ofOeDlDat" 
"  Li  Bfl!.-  -YlccriioJw  ;■'  "  Tlic  Pr>p,.'s  Male." 


THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY-A   BOON   FOR 
AMERICAN   COUNTRY   READERS. 


SINCE  Carlyle  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
<  <  the  true  university  is  a  collection  of  books ' ' 
there  have  been  many  attempts  to  popularize  this 
means  of  education.  The  growth  of  great  public 
libraries  in  our  cities  has  been  full  of  significance 
as  a  phase  of  our  higher  social  endeavor.  Out- 
side the  great  centers  of  population  this  develop- 
ment of  library  facilities  has  been  less  noticeable, 
but  perhaps  not  less  continuous,  and  certainly 
not  less  deserving  of  attention. 

At  first  Carlyle's  university  was  an  exclusive 
institution.  Only  the  aristocracy  had  access  to 
it.  Then  came  the  era  of  subscription  libraries  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  then  the  founding  of  libraries 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people,  to  be  maintained 
by  general  tax.  Massachusetts  has  always  been 
foremost  among  our  States  in  the  diffusion  of 
library  privileges  among  her  citizens,  and  it  is 
probably  true  to-day  that  no  other  like  community 
in  the  world  is  so  well  supplied  with  books,  or  at 
least  with  the  opportunity  to  use  and  read  books. 
But  for  various  reasons  the  Massachusetts  system 
of  town  libraries,  excellent  as  it  is,  cannot  be 
successfully  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  every 
-State  in  the  Union.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  many  communities,  even  in  States  that 
have  adequate  laws  permitting  taxation  for  librarv 
purposes,  still  destitute  of  the  advantages  which 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  rural  population  of 
AlaBsachusetts  now  enjoys.  There  are  towns, 
villages  and  cities  still  in  this  country  which  will 
mot  tax  themselves  to  secure  for  their  citizens  an 
entrance  to  Carlyle's  university.  The  problem 
thus  becomes,  not  merely  how  many  towns  can  be 
induced  to  start  free  libraries,  but  how  can  the 
(people,  particularly  the  growing  children  and 
youtk,  in  towns  and  country  districts  where  no 
public  libraries  exist  be  helped  to  a  share  in  li- 
brary privileges  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
•communities  themselves  to  take  the  initiative.  In 
«orae  States  much  has  alreadv  been  done  in  this 
direction  through  "  traveling  libraries." 

THE    NEW    YORK    SYSTEM. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Librarv,  has  advocated  a 
scheme  of  State  distribution  of  books  by  way  of 
loan  to  institutions  and  to  groups  of  taxpayers  on 
payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Ilis  plan  includes  a 
system  of  central  control  and  supervision  under 
which  small  collections  of  popular  books  are  to  be 


sent  from  point  to  point,  kept  in  charge  of  respon- 
sible persons,  and  circulated  freely  among  the 
residents  of  each  locality.  The  State  of  New 
York  made  an  appropriation  for  such  a  system  of 
library  loaning  in  1892,  and  has  appropriated 
annually  since.  In  the  first  year  46  libraries  were 
sent  out  ;  in  the  second,  139  ;  in  the  third,  212; 
in  tlie  fourth,  371  ;  and  in  the  fifth  year,  447. 
Books  have  been  purchased  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand,  until  now  there  are  near- 
ly 36, 000  volumes  owned  by  the  State  and  available 
for  this  purpose.  There  are  32  general  libraries, 
some  of  100  and  some  of  only  50  volumes  each. 
Then  these  are  each  duplicated  from  five  to  ten 
times.  There  are  also  nine  libraries,  each  of  which 
is  devoted  to  a  special  subject,  also  duplicated. 
Then  there  are  numerous  collections  ranging  in 
size  from  25  to  100  volumes  each  and  used  in 
connection  with  university  extension  lecture 
course  and  reading  circles. 

These  libraries  are  all  carefully  chosen,  by 
expert  librarians,  and  are  made  up  of  the  choicest 
and  freshest  publications.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  books  must  necessarily  be  works  of  fiction  if  the 
interest  of  the  average  borrower  is  to  be  sustained. 
Care  is  taken  to  provide  only  the  very  best  and 
most  wholesome  stories,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
age  and  requirements  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
sent.  In  this  respect  the  influence  of  the  travel- 
ing libraries,  if  not  distinctly  educational,  is  at 
least  uplifting  and  invigorating.  A  growing 
interest  in  biography,  history,  economics,  science, 
and  art  has  been  noted  and  fostered  by  the 
management,  and  many  books  in  these  depart- 
ments are  continually  being  purchased  and  sent 
out.  Some  entire  libraries  are  made  up  of  these 
subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  fiction  altogether,  and 
the  special  collections  sent  to  study  clubs  through- 
out the  State  are  doing  a  real  educational  work. 

Any  local  library  may  secure  this  service,  to 
supplement  its  own  facilities,  or  in  places  where 
no  public  library  exists  twenty-five  taxpayers 
may  make  application  for  the  loan  of  a  traveling 
library,  and  if  proper  guarantee  is  furnished 
against  loss  or  damage  they  may  have  the  use  of 
such  a  library  for  six  months.  The  cost  of 
transportation  is  borne  by  the  State,  but  a  fee 
of  ^5  is  required  in  each  instance.  The  New 
York  system  is  now  circulating  about  36,000 
volumes  in  more  than  500  separate  sets,  and  the 
demand  seems  to  be  steadily   increasing.     The 
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travi'lirifT  librarios, 
■  York  jilan,  on  a 


wliole  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  Stale 
of  Sew  York,,  and  is  regard  ■ 
ed  as  an  important  adjuiioi 
of  ibe  State's  system  ,of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  instnii:' 
tion.  The  libraries  arc  sent 
to  lii^Ii  schools  and  acadeinit^a 
for  use  in  thij  study  of  litera- 
ture, and  similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for 
supplying  tlie  schools  with 
wall  pictures  of  artistic  merit. 
There  is  abundant  testimony 
that  the  Kew  York  traveling 
libraries  are  reaching  comers 
of  the  ^lIate  that  have  here- 
tiifore  been  destitute  of 
libmry  privileges,  that  their 
us(!  is  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  iM'rmanent  collections 
und<T  local  auspices,  and 
that  exiBting  libraries  im' 
greatly  aided  and  stimnkted 
to  growth  by  visits  from  the  t 

Michigan  adopted  tlio  Ne' 
amaller  scale  anil  with  various  mwliticatums.  in 
18!);"),  and  ip  now  circulating  100  libraries  of  5(1 
volumes  each.  Twenty-live  of  these  libraries 
are  special  in  character  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  study  chiVis.  Mrs.  Spencer,  the  .State 
librarian,  declares  that  in  no  State  institution 
has  the  same  amount  of  good  lieeii  done  with  so 
small  an  expemlitnii'. 

In  Iowa  a  Himilar  svsteni.  under  the  direction 
of  the  Slate  librarian,  was  slarled  in  IHlHi  with  nn 
appropriation  of  $4,000,  which  has  sufliced  t" 
purchase  and  circulate  'lO  libraries,  while  at  the 
present  time  applications  ai-e  on  file  for  20(1. 
"Within  the  past  two  yeare  about  40  jx-rmanent 
libraries  have  iH^en  ornani/ed  in  jihwi's  mori?  or 
less  remote  as  the  direct  ri'Siilt  of  visits  from  the 
traveling  libraries.  An  effiirt  is  lieinR  made  to 
obtain  a  larger  appropriat  iou  from  the  Legislature 


Michigan.  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  one  nr  two  other 
States  have  followed  in  New  York's  footstejis  in 
establishing  Slale  systi-ms  of  traveling  libraries, 
but  the  more  interesting  devehipinenls  in  tlds 
direction,  In-cause  the  most  spontaneous,  have 
lieen  in  Wisconsin.  There  tlie  work  has  b.-<m 
organized  by  private  rather  than  State  initiative. 
The  Hon.  J.  H.  Stout,  a  public-i^ipiriied  citiaen  of 
one  of  the  western  counties,  sii'ing  that  the  mure 
remote  country  districtit  in  liis  ]iart  of  th<!  State 


ixtcen  UlirnrlRH  in  Uielr  ciiwh  befuri;  they  went  out  froiu 
heudquiirtiTH  on  tlwlr  Qml  trip.) 

w-ere  destitute  of  books,  undertook  to  supply,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  group  of  libraries  of  30  vol- 
umes each  for  circulation  in  Dunn  County,  For 
this  purpose  he  purchased  atiout  500  standard  and 
]>f)]>ular  works  of  fiction,  travel,  history,  l.uog?- 
raphy,  and  science,  in  the  selection  of  which  he 
was  aided  materially  by  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission. 

After  tlu!  sixteen  libraries  needed  to  form  the 
first  c<jnsigntnent  hail  bf*n  made  up  they  were 
jMicked  in  sti'ong  cases,  each  of  wliich  had  double 
doors,  with  lock,  shelves,  and  a  full  equipment 
for  the  lilirarian  in  the  way  of  record  books, 
blanks,  etc.  Ity  the  time  time  the  little  librariea 
were  i-endy  to  start  on  their  journeys  from  Mr. 
Stout's  home  city  of  Menotnonie,  there  were  six- 
teen associalitins  (>r  farmers  and  villagers  scat- 
which  liad  complied 
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ents  announced  as  the 
litaining  the  use  of  the 
ii;y  had  each  elected  a 
ha.1  promised  to  have 
nd  kept  in  a  convenient 
blc-  til  every  resident  using; 
had  paid  a  fee  of  tl.  Mr.. 
promised  to  e."ccliange  thfr 
majority  of  the  members  of 
ad  as  many  of  the  books  t» 
all  transportation  expenses 
ind  all  the  expenses  of  fnr- 
n  and  rejiairing  the  boolu 
was  certainly  a  generous 
■^■ms  to  have  met  with  an  ap- 
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preciative  response  from  tho  country  people.  It 
WBB  in  May,  1896,  that  the  first  libraries  went 
out  from  Menomoiiie.  and  by  May,  1S!j7,  Mr. 
Stoat  had  been  compelled  to  put  a  full  score  of 
additional  libraries  "on  the  i^oad,"  in  order  to 
supply  the  active  demanii. 

THE    BOOKS    AND    THE    PEOPLE. 

Tltat  the  books  so  liljcrally  pi-ovidod  by  Mr. 
Stoat  actually  get  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  intended  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  rural  and  village  population  in 
which  they  circulate  numbers  about  1G,000.  A 
special  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  location  of 
library  "stations"  in  tiie  very  poorest  and  most 
destitute  portions  of  the  county.  T!ic  cross- 
roads, ratlier  than  the  villages,  were  sought  aK 
centers  of  influence,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
those  places  the  libraries  were  quite  as  higlilv 
valned  as  in  the  more  jiopulous  neighborhoods. 
Ail  but  five  of  the  34  statious  from  which  reports 
were  received  in  1897  were  in  farm-houses,  and  of 
these  farm-houses  seven  sci-vod  also  as  post-offices. 
Four  of  the  remaining  library  stations  were  in 
small  stores  (in  two  of  which  were  post-offices} 
and  one  was  in  a  raili-oad  station.  These  34 
stations  are  circulating  more  than  10,000  vol- 
umes annually.  In  the  first  ton  librariessent  out 
each  book  was  drawn  twelve  times  on  an  average 
during  the  first  year,  and  it  was  reported  that  a 
loaned  book  was  often  read  by  from  two  to  five 
persons  before  it  was  returned. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hutchins,  secrotaryof  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission,  to  whose  recent 
pamphlet  on  the  suliject  wo  are  indebted  for  the 


facts  here  presented,  relates  an  incident  whicli 
well  illustrat<«  tho  real  eagerness  of  the  people  for 
the  libraries,  and  the  willingness  of  oven  rough 
men  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  g<iod  books. 
At  a  hamlet  where  he  inquired  about  a  neigh- 
boring four  corners  he  was  told,  "It  is  use- 
less to  go  there,  for  it's  a  regular  hell-hole." 
He  visited  it,  however,  and  found  it  included  a 
store,  saloon,  raili-oad  station,  blacksmith  shop, 
and  a  dozen  houses.  The  farmers  about  wore 
poor  and  some  of  them  coarse  and  roiigli.  The 
storekeeper  had  receivwl  a  scant  education,  but 
he  was  a  prompt,  reliable  business  mau  and  after 
a  time  talked  quite  froely.  He  said  ;  "  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  quite  young,  my  father  was  a 
drunkard,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  had  a  chance  for  a  few  years  to  get  books 
from  a  public  lil.nirv,  and  they  "furnished  me  the 
pleasantest  hours  1  had.  1  have  been  pretty 
rough  and  cmr  place  liere  is  tough.  Ijast  Satur- 
day night  there  was  a  dance,  and  the  Ixiys  filled 
np  with  whisky  and  the  girls  stood  around  and 
made  fun  of  them.  I  believe  that  if  they  would 
read  good  books  it  would  put  a  slop  to  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  I  will  lake  liio  library  and  make 
the  Ikjv.s  and  girls  reati  t  he  l)ooks. "  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  the  circulation  of  his  library  was 
doTible  that  of  the  one  left  in  his  scoffing  neigh- 
bor's community.  Within  a  few  months  a  good 
woman,  who  had  been  the  main  and  almost  the 
only  worker  for  the  best  things  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, took  the  library  under  her  charge  and  has 
made  it  a  constant  power  for  good.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  like  instances  that  have  fallen  within 
the  e.'tperience  of  these  "  book  missionaries." 

WHAT    BOOKS    ARK    BEAD? 

Among  the  books  most  in 
demand  during  the  iiret  year 
were  the  following  well- 
known  stories:  Mis?  Alcolt's 
"Old  Fashioned  Cirl," 
Aldrich's  "^^tory  of  a  Had 
Boy,"  Habberton's  "Helen's 
Hiibies,"  Colonel  King's 
"  Uolonel's  Daughter,''  and 
Pdwanl  rggle=ton's  "  Hoo- 
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the  Other  Half  Lives'*  and  '<  Children  of  the 
Poor." 

A  liberal  supply  of  popular  periodicals  was 
sent  out  with  tlie  libraries,  and  the  bound  volumes 
of  *S^^  Nicholas  were  among  the  most  popular  of 
the  books.  At  first  one-third  of  each  library  was 
devoted  to  juvenile  literature,  but  this  proportion 
was  soon  increased.  The  most  encouraging  result  of 
the  experiment  has  been  its  success  with  the  young. 

Mr.  Stout's  enterprise  is  not  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Wisconsin.  A  similar  work  has  been 
carried  on  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  J.  1).  Witter,  of  Grand 
RaT)ids,  and  with   like  success.      Other   smaller 

A,  ' 

systems  are  at  work  here  and  tliere  through  the 
forest  towns  and  clearings  of  Xorthern  Wisconsin, 
and  the  whole  State  is  beginning  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  matter. 

In  all  this  nothing  seems  more  significant  than 
the  eagerness  with  which  all  classes  and  all  grades 
of  intelligence  welcome  the  libraries  and  the  zest 
with  which  they  read  them.  In  one  villager  the 
local  clergyman  is  the  moving  spirit,  in  another 
the  village  biir})er  ;  often  it  is  the  district  school- 
mistress, not  infrequently  the  prosperous  farmer 
or  his  wife.  <*  Of  the  hundred  traveling  libraries 
now  at  work  in  Wisconsin,"  says  Mr.  llutchins, 
*'  no  other  seems  to  be  doing  as  much  good  as  the 
one  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Wo<xl  Countv,  where  the 
librarian  is  '  section  boss '  on  the  railroad,  jK)stmas- 
ter,  clerk  of  the  school  district,  and  an  officer  of 
the  town.  The  people  are  German  and  Boliemian 
farmers  and  little  given  to  books,  ])ut  the  libra- 
rian and  his  wife  have  looked  after  all  the  little 
boyo  and  girls  an«l  manage  to  get  them  to  read 
the  books,  the  papers,  or  at  least  the  ])ictures,  and 
through  the  children  they  are  reaching  the  homes 
and  the  older  j>e()ple." 

Wisconsin  makes  no  a])pr()priation  for  the 
purchase  of  travehng  librari(»s.  The  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  can  hel])  to  establish  and  su- 
pervise them,  but  all  the  mon(\v  for  books  thus 
far  has  come  from  the  gifts  of  citizens.  So  keen 
is  the  interest  among  the  ])eople  that  it  seems  to 
Mr.  Hutchins  ''as  if  every  intelligent  man  and 
woman  in  the  State  wanted  to  help  us.  Children 
.  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  keepin;;  their  Youth's 
Compnnions  and  other  periodicals  for  us,  and  the 
women's  club,  teachers,  and  other  citizens  are  send- 
ing us  eight  and  ten  cases  of  magazines,  illustrated 
papers,  children's  periodicals,  and  books  each 
week."  Perhapsitisa fair qu(»stion  whet lieralegis- 
lative  appropriation  would  not  weaken  this  feeling. 

PERMANENT    LIBRARIES    ENCOURAGED. 

-  "Wisconsin  has  one  excellent  ])rovision  of  law 
which  might  well  1)0  copied  in  other  States. 
County  boards  of  supervisors  or  the  governing 


bodies  of  towns,  villages,  or  cities  may  contract 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  any  city  or  village 
library  in  the  same  county  for  the  loan  of  books 
to  residents.  Thus  any  good  city  or  village 
library  may  Ije  made  available,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Tiiis  provision  points  to  the  adoption  of  the  trav- 
eling-library plan  by  important  public  libraries 
throughout  the  State.  The  Free  Library  Com- 
mission is  oj^posed  to  the  establishment  of  lax^ 
systems  of  traveling  libraries  except  in  cases 
where  they  can  be  managed  from  some  well- 
equij)ped  central  library  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
comjxitent  li])rarian.  Public-spirited  citizens  have 
offered  to  buy  traveling  libraries  to  send  to  vil- 
lages which  will  establish  permanent  public  libra 
ries,  under  the  law,  pledging  suitable  incomes 
from  taxation.  In  the  small  village  libraries  the 
slend(?r  incomes  are  usually  eaten  up  by  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  maintenance,  and  not  enough 
new  ])ooks  are  purchased  to  keep  up  the  popular  in- 
ti^rest.  The  State  (^'ommission  can  now  say,  *  *  Start 
a  j)ermanent  lil)rary  with  a  definite  annual  in- 
come, on  a  broad  basis,  making  it  really  an  edu- 
cational institution,  and  the  commission  will  send 
you  fifty  fresh  books  every  six  months  to  be 
exchanged  on  the  traveling-library  plan."  Tliis 
stimu]at(^s  local  interest  and  encourages  united 
effort  to  maintain  a  public  library. 

INTEREST    OF    THE    WOMEN's    CLUBS. 

« 

In  at  least  three  Wisconsin  counties  the  organ- 
izations of  women's  clubs  are  about  to  start  county 
systems  of  traveling  libraries.  The  State  Feder- 
ations of  Women's  Clubs  in  Georgia,  New  Jer- 
sey, Kansas,  Xe])raska,  Missouri,  and  other 
States  are  starting  systems.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  these  organizations  will  have  an  im- 
portant part  in  popularizing  the  traveling-library 
id(?a  throughout  the  coimtry.  They  have  already 
been  influential,  especially  in  Iowa,  in  securing 
State  legislation,  and  they  are  manifesting  a  grow- 
ing inten^st  in  the  general  library  movement.  In 
many  placets  the  clubs  are  represented  on  public 
library  boards  of  directors,  and  their  work  natu- 
rally  ])rings  them  into  touch  with  library  adminis- 
tration. Hefen^nce  has  already  been  made  to  th^ 
sp<'cial  traveling  lir)rari(»s  in  New  York  State  sent 
out  to  study  clubs.  This  important  feature  of 
the  New  York  system  suggt^sts  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness,  in  which  th(i  particular  needs  of 
women's  clubs  are  perhaps  more  fully  and  practi- 
cally met  1 1  Kill  by  any  other  form  of  public- 
library  manag(»ment. 

That  these  clubs  can  and  do  exert  a  marked 
influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  public  libra- 
ries and  in  (quickening  the  jmblic  demand  for  the 
best  class  of   literature  is  well  brought  out  in  a 
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«  DUNN  CUCMTI,  WIS. 

recent  address  by  Mrs.  Clara  Boiirland,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  January  nuitilwr  of  the  MiiHand 
ifonthly: 

The  club  woman  looks  to  the  public  library  tor  her 
books  of  reference,  for  standard  nutboritles  upon  his- 
tory, economics,  socioloKy,  and  nil  the  live  questions  of 
the  (Iny,  nn  well  aa  tbe  standard  works  of  tiction  and 
poetry.  Thiu  demand  forbookRof  i>ernuinent  value  and 
acknowlediced  lit*rary  excellence  must  surely  be  of  in- 
estimablt!  value  to  the  public  library,  opposing  itself,  as 
it  does,  to  (he  excessive  pall  for  books  of  an  evanescent 
chnrai^ter.  cleleriiinitinK  in  tone  ami  influence. 

A    HINT   TO    THE    GREAT   CORPORATIONS. 

"We  liave  seen  tliat  the  traveling  library  has 
flourished  under  systems  of  State  maintenance 
and  control  and  also  under  tlie  auspices  of  private 
philantliropic  agencies.  It  has  been  hardly  less 
successful  as  conducted  hy  one  or  two  of  our  lead- 
ing railroad  companies  for  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ees. The  Boston  k  Albany  Railroad  Company 
opened  a  circulating  library  for  its  men  as  early 
as  1869.  and  now  sends  out  about  3,000  volumes 
a  year,  but  from  end  to  end  this  line  runs  through 
towns  which  for  years  have  been  well  provided 
with  free  public  libraries,, and  to  send  out  books 
to  those  towns  would  seem  almost  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newca.stle.  The  railroad  branch  of  the 
New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
undertakes  to  supply  the  library  wants  of  rail- 
road men  on  the  New  York  Central  line,  along 
which  there  are  fewer  public  libraries  than  in 
Massachusetts.  About  7,000  volumes  a  year  are 
sent  out  from  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  to  other  association  railroad  branches  on  the 
•Central  and  to  individual  members. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Employees'  Free  Circu- 
lating Library,  described  by  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Kanck  in  the  Lihrarij  J'ninuil  for  January,  1897, 
is  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
countrv,  if  not  in  the  world.      This  librarv  circu- 


lates through  regions  comparatively  destitute  of 
free  library  privileges.  About  40,000  volumes 
a  year  are  sent  out  to  2,500  borrowers.  Since 
1885,  the  year  when  the  library  was  founded, 
more  than  300,000  volumes  have  been  drawn. 

"These  books,"  says  Mr.  Ranck,  "travel  aa 
far  westward  as  the  Mississippi  River,  through 
eight  great  States,  and  over  a  railroad  system 
approximating  3  000  mile-  They  are  delivered 
to  borrowers  through  local  agents  and  the  aver- 
age time  from  the  placing  of  an  order  for  a  book 
in  tbe  hands  of  an  agent  until  the  book  called  for 
is  in  his  hands  is  now  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  eutiio  sjsteni  The  library  uses 
674  agencies,  each  agency  bervmg  as  a  delivery 
station  for  the  employees  of  the  community  or  de- 
partment. 

"  Along  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  used  there  has  been  a  decrease  m  the  per- 
centage of  fiction.  The  first  year  64  per  cent,  of 
the  circulation  was  fiction  ;  the  percentage  of  fic- 
tion is  now  less  than  53." 

The  adaptability  of  railroad  methods  to  the 
business  requirements  of  a  well -organized  library 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  enter- 
prise. The  whole  system  of  sending  out  and 
returning  books  is  similar  to  that  of  the  registry 
department  of  the  post-office.  Every  person  who 
handles  a  package  receipts  for  it,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  trace  anything  that  may  be  lost.  The 
company  is  responsible  for  all  books  in  transit, 
and  it  exacts  the  same  care  in  the  handling  of 
library  property  that  is  required  for  all  other 
property..  The  books  are  delivered  to  the  agents 
through  the  baggage  department  of  the  road. 

The  system  is  managed  from  Baltimore,  where 
the  main  library  is  kept,  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
petent and  enthusiastic  librarian,  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  the  company.  For  one  of  the  summer 
months  each  year  the  library  is  closed,  and  at 
that  time  the  librarian  visits  the  different  agen- 
cies in  the  interest  of  the  library  administration. 

This  railroad  system  of  book  distribution 
differs  from  the  typical  traveling-library  system 
in  this  way  :  the  wants  of  individual  borrowers, 
rather  than  of  groups  of  borrowers,  are  met  by 
direct  consignments  from  a  central  bureau.  In- 
stead of  a  number  of  small  libraries  being  sent  to 
the  agencies  to  be  in  turn  distributed,  individual 
works  are  sent  from  one  large  library.  This 
method,  of  course,  vastly  increases  the  number  of 
separate  shipments  required  m  cover  a  given 
field,  and  would  be  impracticable  for  almost  any 
organization  not  in  the  transportation  business 
The  borrower,  on  the  other  band,  has  a  wider 
range  of  choice. 

As  Mr.  Kanck  suggests  in  his  article,  it  is  not 
from  purely  philanlhropic   motives  that  coriwra- 
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tioiis  are  coming  iiioi-e  ami  mwn;  to  have  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  their  cmiihiyi'es  outside  of 
working  hours.  Whatever  tends  to  raise  men  to 
hinlier  planes  of  living  tou tributes  directly  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  service.  The  traveling  library 
is  a  good  business  investment  for  any  largo  em- 
ployer of  lalior,  and  especially  for  the  gi-eat  trans- 
portation companies. 

In  St.  Louis  a  plan  has  b.'en  formed  for  tlio 
distribution  of  books  to  street-car  enijiloyees  and 
their  families,  to  whom  the  oiiiinary  public 
library  is  usually  inaccessible.  It  is  stated  that 
an  office,  or  ngeiicy,  will  be  established  in  every 
power  house  or  slied  of  the  car  line.  Conductors 
and  motorineu  will  jirest^nt  tickets  at  these  olIlceB, 
and  books  will  be  delivered  liy  wagon  at  their 
homes. 

MERITS   OF   THE   TRAVELINC.    LIBHAKY. 

Finally,  to  all  who  are  studying  the  advan- 
tages of  the  traveling  library  fur  cc.nntiy  places 
we  commend  the  summary  of  tlioso  advantages 
made  by  the  Wisconsin  Commiswion  after  an  ex- 
pei-ience  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  backwootJs 
of  their  State  : 

1.  It  makes  goo(niterHtur<:cnKiIyaci;esHible,ancl  often 
a  constant  t*mptfltioii,  in  communities  where  tliere  aru 
few  distractions  and  no  otlierKimiliir  educational  toKen 
for  any  but  the  younger  ciiildren. 

3.  It  puts  the  control  of  tlie  reading  ot  nunil)ers  of 
people  In  the  hands  of  [arsons  who  have  the  library  ex- 
perience of  the  world  nt  their  coiimiand,  wliile  t.li«  iitci^ 
ary  tastes  o[  the  readers  arv  forniiiiK. 

3,  It  is  econoniiciil.  There  ix  no  expense  (or  local 
rent,  (or  fuel,  liglit,  or  librarian's  snlary.  B4H)ktt  uru 
bought  at  the  lowest  prices,  there  is  no  wastAge  from 
worthless  books  or  shoddy  editions,  Mill  the  volumes 
are  worn  out  by  line  and  not  iiy  mere  shelf  wear. 

4.  It  itoep^  11  toiitinu.il  interest  ill  tin-  Ixsjks  by  fre- 


quent e.vchaneces,  and  the  prospect  o(  a  near  exchange 
keepR  each  family  alert  to  learn  about  the  best  books 
and  to  get  them  promptly. 

5.  The  reKponnibillty  o(  caring  (or  a  library  and  ex- 
t«Dding  its  nsefulnesN  mokes  aconm)oii  liond  (or  a  high 
purpose  and  a  new  basis  (or  union  for  tha  best  citizens 
in  small  oeiKhborhoiidH. 

It,  Tlte  library  Mtutionn  form  new  centers  for  the  up- 
Imildlng  of  a  lietter  social  and  intellectual  life. 

To  sum  up  briefly :  The  traveling  library  gives  an 
abundant  supply  o(  wholesome  literature  to  the  people 
[>f  Hmall  communities  at  a  slight  cost,  and  not  only  ex- 
cites their  interest  in  such  literature,  but  cimRnes  their 
reading  to  it  Until  their  tosles  are  formed.  It  Is  a  (ree 
day  and  night  school  which  does  not  close  on  Soturdoys 
or  Sundays  or  for  lontfvncntionH.  It  instructs.  Inspires, 
an<l  amuses  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  nnd  its  curric- 
ulum Ih  so  briHid  that  it  helps  the  housewite  in  the 
kitchen,  the  husbamlnianin  the  Held,  the  ntcchanlc  in  his 
shop,  the  teaclier  in  her  school,  the  invnliil  in  the  sick- 
room, the  Imy  in  his  piiiy,  and  the  citizen  In  his  civic 
duties.  It  Itiives  no  room  for  bud  literature  and  keepa 
it  from  cin'iibitiug  witlmnt  n-sort  to  threat*,  by  the 
most  natiinil  and  wli.ilcsoi.n.-  metliods. 

The  few  oxpi-rimc-uls  dcs.-ril)c<!  in  this  article 
do  not  begin  m  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the 
traveling  library.  Nothing  has  iioen  said  of  the 
ai'If-Kupiiorling  systems,  among  which  one  of  the 
most  sTiccessful  is  that  conducted  by  the  London 
Ihvii-ir  >if  itii-kirx  which  supplies  liieratui-o  to 
many  remote  English  villages.  A  simitar  enter- 
prise is  iiiaiiiliiined  by  a  firm  in  Dt's  iloines,  Iowa, 
on  !i  strictly  business  liasis.  The  plan  is  capable 
of  indelliiitc  t-.xpansion  and  of  application  to  a 
gi-eat  variety  of  inten'sts  and  conditions.  In  this 
new  way  the  i-ailrojid,  that  grt'at  civilizing  agent, 
may  be  Tuade  to  serve  evi?n  more  effectively  as 
the  ally  of  the  fn'e  sdiocd  and  the  printing-press 
in  all  that  inwkes  for  the  elevation  of  tlio  race. 
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ARCTIC   EXPLORATION   AND   THE   QUEST   OF 
THE    NORTH   POLE. 

BY   WALTER   WELLMAN. 


I.— EXPEDITIONS    THAT    WJLL    START 
THIS  YEAR, 

NO  fewertlian  five  arctic  efforts  are  planned  for 
thenearfulure.  Of  these,  two  have  aa  their 
objective  point  the  north  pole.  In  July,  this 
year,  Lieutenant  Peary  will  steam  up  the  west 
coast  of  Gi-eonland  in  the  Windward,  taking  on 
board  at  Cape  York  the  Esquimaux  men,  women, 
children,  and  Uogs  whose  services  he  engaged 
last  summer.  He  will  then  push  as  far  north  as 
possible  in  his  steamer.  If  the  condition  of  the 
ice  is  favoi-able  to  navigation  lie  hopes  to  get  the 
ship  as  far  as  Pelermann  Fiord,  latitude  81,  or 
possibly  to  Newman  Bay,  latitude  82.  At  the 
ship's  farthest  north  he  will  establish  a  station 
and  his  Esquimaux  colony.  As  soon  as  possible 
he  will  throw  out  an  advance  post  at  or  near 
Cape  York,  and  when  that  is  dono  will  in  the 
spring  or  favorable  season  for  arctic  sledging  at- 
tempt a  dash  to  the  pole  with  dog  sledges.  The 
distance  from  Cape  Washington  to  the  pole  ia 
about  450  statute  miles.  Lieutenant  Peary  pro- 
poses to  remain  in  north  Greenland  as  long  aa 
may  be   necessary  to  achieve  his  purpose,  using 
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the  Esquimaux  colony  as  a  base  of  operations. 
He  has  taken  leave  of  absence  for  five  yeare,  but 
hopes  to  be  back  in  much  less  time.  His  plan 
involves  not  only  an  effort  to  reach  the  pole,  but 
incidental  exploration  of  unknown  lands  at  the 
north  of  Greenland,  with  scientific  work  of  the- 
usual  character.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
but  one  white  man,  a  physician. 

The  Wellman  plan  ia  quite  similar  to  that  of 
Lieutenant  Peary,  except  that  it  uses  Franz  Josef 
Land  as  abase  of  operations  and  employs  Nor- 
wegian seal  and  walrus  hunters  instead  of  Esqui- 
maux. July  1  the  arctic  steamer  Laura,  which 
,  has  been  secured  for  the  expedition,  will  leave' 
Tromsoc,  and  after  taking  on  board  at  Archangel, 
in  the  White  Sea,  a  large  pack  of  the  best  Sibe- 
rian draft  dogs,  will  steam  to  Cape  Flora,  where 
9he  will  probably  arrive  between  August  1  and 
15.  Establishing  there  a  supply  station,  with 
scientific  investigators  left  in  charge,  the  geo- 
graphical party  of  six  men  will  at  once  pueb 
northward,  hoping  to  winter  at  or  about  Cape 
Fligely,  which  Payer  renched  in  1874.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  a  dash  will  be  made  for  the  pole. 
From  Fligely  to  the  pole  the  distance  is  550  atat- 
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68.     While  the  aim  of  this  expedition  is 

h  the  pole,  if  possible,  in  geographic  work 

38  to  determine  the  area  and  characteristics 

:  now   unknown   northern  parts  of    Franz 

Land,  and  in  the  scientific  field  to  make 

ble  observations,  particularly  in  gravity  and 

letisni,  in  which  it  will  have  the  coCperation 

ell'known  scientiste  and  an  equipment  of  the 

t  instruments. 


Capt.  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  was  with  Nausen, 
will  take  the  l-\am  this  summer  and  go  up  Davis 
Strait  and  Smith  Sound,  having  on  board  a  party 
of  European  scientists  who  wish  to  make  obser- 
vations along  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Grin- 
nell  Land.  The  Frnm  has  lately  iH^en  fitted  with 
a  large  cabin  for  tlio  comfort  of  this  party.  No 
special  effort  is  to  bo  made  to  reach  a  liigh 
northing. 

Frederick  Jafkson,  who  last  autumn  returned 
from  Franz  Josof  Land,  plans  an  expedition  on 
the  American  side,  going  through  Jones  Sound 
and  seeking;  to  ojxm  up  the  unexplored  lauds 
which  it  is  believed  e.tist  to  the  west  and  north. 

The  following  interesting  details  have  within 
a  few  days  appeared  in  tin'  pn>ss  concerning  a 
Swedish  expedition  that  will  do  scientific  work 
in  arctic  regions  this  sumnicr  : 

It  will  be  under  the  leadership  o(  Dr.  A.  G.  Nathorst, 
who  accompanied  Nordenskjaid  in  his  Greenland  expe- 
dition of  IB83.     Its  main  oblect  is  to  examine  the  eastern 
■  "-'•TiierRen,  Wicbe'a  I^and.  and  Xew  Island  ;  in 
—  8nitzl)ergen  and  Franz  .Inset 


Land.  But  as  thin  area  will  probably  not  be  acceeaible 
In  the  beginning  of  next  summer.  Dr.  Nathorst  Intends 
to  carry  on  Investigations  In  Western  Spitsbergen, 
Northeast  Land,  Bear  Inland,  etc.  He  has  bought  the 
.Anturctfc,  which  in  1S95  carried  the  whaling  expedition 
to  the  south  polar  sea  and  i»  now  t>eing  overhauled. 
The  captain  will  be  Etiiil  Nilsson,  who  has  been  several 
times  to  the  Yenisei,  and  wiio  commanded  the  £ojtn 
during  NordenskJOld'H  Greenland  expedition  in  1B83. 
Dr.  Nathorst  himself  will  have  special  charge  of  the 
geological  work.  The  zoologist  will  be  Mr.  G.  Kolthoff, 
lit  Cpsala,  curator  of  the  line  biological  museum  at 
Stockbolm.  He  also  was  in  the  1863  expedition,  and 
has  made  ornithological  expeditions  to  Iceland  and  the 
FarOs.  Dr.  Axel  Ohien,  of  I.und,  who  will  assist  him, 
has  dredged  oS  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  has  visited 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Melville  Bay,  and  was  in  the  recent 
Swedish  expedition  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Dr.  Gruner 
Andersen  will  be  the  botanist.  He  has  studied  the 
arctic  flora  on  the  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The hydrographer  will  probably  l)e Dr.  Axel  Humberg, 
alHo  a  well-known  geologist ;  he  also  was  in  the  16S3  ex- 
pedition. The  cartographical  work  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Lieut.  Otto  KjellstrOm.  Special  att«ntion 
will  be  given  to  glaciers  wherever  found,  and  the  sur- 
geon, Dr.  K.T.  I^vin,  will  investigate  the  occurrence  of 
bacteria  in  the  arctic  regions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
expedition  will  be  completely  equipped  in  all  deparl- 

IL— SOME    IMPORTANT    EXPEDITIONS 

SINCE  1870. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
witnessed  remarkable  activity  in  polar  explora- 
tion. In  1870  the  United  States  Government 
sent  Charles  F.  Ilail,  a  civilian,  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  Polaris,  and  in  north  Green- 
land waters  ho  reached  iho  fiighest  north  then 
attained  by  ship,  latitude  82:11,  a  record  which 
has  sin«>  been  broken  on!y  by  Nares  in  the  Alerl, 
82:'24,  and  bv  l^verdnip  in  the  J^am,  latitude 
8  5  :.'■>«. 

In  1873  AVeyprecht  and  Payer,  Austrians, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  drift  in  their  ice-beset 
ship,  the  Tegclh'iff,  to  the  southern  shores  of  a 
land  which  they  not  only  discovered,  but  in  part 
explored  by  means  of  sledge  journeys,  naming  it 
Kaiser  Franz  Josef  Land.  In  the  spring  of  1873 
I'ayer  reached  S2:(J5,  and  there  saw  to  the  north- 
ward "high,  mountainous  land"  which  he  eeti- 
niatcd  to  extend  beyond  the  83d  parallel. 

The  Engiiwh  were  now  stimnlaled  to  renewed 
efforts,  and  in  IS7">  rlie  world  beheld  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  great  nation  si-nding  forth  a  mag- 
nificently ei^uipped  expedition  with  orders  to  go 
to  the  north  pole.  Captain  Xareswas  its  leader, 
and  he  toi)k  twnshipn,  the  Ahrt  and  the  Discov- 
er//, lo  north  (irei-nluiul.  The  expedition  cost 
$750,000,  and  although  it  did  not  bring  bacl 
the  pole  as  a  prize,  it  did  succeed  in  addingfort 
miles  to  the  record  of  northerly  progress. 
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In  1879  the  New  York  Iltrald  dispatched 
Commander  DeLong.  ol  the  navy,  on  a  quest  for 
the  polo  in  the  Jraiinelk.  The  ship  was  caught 
in  the  ice  north  of  Siberia  and  drifted  a  long  dis- 
tance to  the  westward,  finally  sinking  in  latitude 
77:15.  The  drift  of  the  Jeannetk,  together  with 
that  of  relics  from  her  found  two  years  later  on 
the  coast  of  southern  Greenland,  gave  Nansen 
his  idea  tor  the  drifting  expedition  in  the  FVam 
which  resulted  in  such  a  groat  success.  The 
thirty-three  men  of  the  Jennnette  crew  attempted 
the  Lena  delta.  Twenty  p<irished,  only  those 
piloted  by  the  gallant  Melville  being  saved,  with 
tw<i  others. 

In  1881  the  United  States  Government  sent 
out  an  e.tpedition  under  Lieut.  A.  W.  Uroely,  of 
the  army,  to  establish  one  of  the  international 
polar  stations.  In  addition  to  gcogi'ajihic  and 
scientific  work  of  the  greatust  value,  [lerformed 
uiulitr  the  diwction  of  the  indefatigable  leader, 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Hruiuard,  by 
means  of  a  sledge  expedition  along  tjie  coast  of 
north  (ireenlan<i,  established  a  new  recoi-d  in  the 
approach  to  tin- pole.  Twenty-five  out  of  tJiirty- 
two  men  of  this  expedition  perished  at  C&pe 
j^abiiie.  through  no  fault  of  their  commander, 
hut  on  account  of  failures  and  official  ineflScioncy 
which  tarnished  tlie  arctic  n'conl  of  this  country. 

These  two  disasters  cjiecked  for  a  time  tlie  en- 
thusiasm for  arctic  exploration,  lu  18H8  Pridtjof 
Xansen  effected  the  first  crossing  of  Oreenland, 
justly  reganled  as  a  lirilliant  feat.  Hut  it  was 
soon  afterward  eclipsed  by  an  American,  Lieut. 


RolK-rt  E., Peary,  civil  enginotT  in  the  navy,  who 

in  18!f2.  aceoinpanied  liy  Astrup,  a  Norwegian, 
cros.«i-d  (Ireenland  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the 
route  of  Nansen,  travehng  with  dog  teams  and 
sli'.lgei>.  In  1N!U  he  mot  with  failure  in  an  effort 
to  cress  again,  but  in  18!)o  succee.icd  in  ouce 
more  reaching  Independence  Buy,  without  being 
alile.  however,  to  explore  the  northern  terminan 
tion  of  Greenland,  as  he  had  hop'd. 

In  1SJI4  two  ex|>editions  set  out  in  the  Old 
World,  both  with  the  pole  aw  their  objective 
point.  Neither  succeeded.  One  was  that  of  the 
writ*'r,  of  wliich  Ocneml  Orcely  savs  in  his 
■'HaudlHiok  of  Arctic  Discoveries  :"'"  AValter 
■\Vdhiiau,  nu  American,  endeavored  to  n-uch  the 
pole  by  sledge  and  boat,  using  a  t^hip  at  Spitz- 
bergen  as  Iiis  base.  Most  improved  scientific  de- 
iployed  to  reduce  weigjiis  ami  secure 
iiifcirlniiatelv  the  /{'I'/iinil'l  Jurl  wtM 
i'-H<«>saf\Vk!den  Island.  Although 
exceedingly  rough,  undeleni'd  by 
iiions  Weilmnn  pluckilv  continued 
norlli  by  sleiig<'  after  the  wreck,  but  "was  obliged 
to  ahinidi.n  llie  attempt  at  tlie  Slst  |mriil]el.'' 

The  other  .■.x|».dition  of  ihat  ve;ir  was  led  by 
Fn-derick  .liickson,  an  P:nglislini,in,  nii.l  was  liber, 
ally  lilii-d  ,.ut  )iy  Alfn-d  ('.  Ilarmswoi-tb.  a  Lon- 
tlon  nc\vspii]M'r  owner.  Jackson  established  head- 
(|uailers  at  (.'ape  Flora.  Franz  Josef  Land,  where 
ii"  remained  three  years,  exploring  parU  of  that 
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ADVANCE  MADE  TOWARD  THK   NUltTll   l-OLE   DUKISO   THHKK  CKNTUil 
PEAUY  AKD  WELLMAS. 

The  advance  mnde  toward  the  north  pole  dnrinu  the  Inst  three  centn 
stars,  lettered  in  oriler  from  "A"  to  "H.''HtnrtiiiK  with  Unn^ntz  in  151*1  a 
successive  steps  on  the  rtiaA  to  the  pole  lUHy  bu  uibulat«d  ax  fullowi'  : 

at.  Reaphcd. 


lapwlth 


Explorer. 
l.WO Bnrvntz, 

Hudson. 

Phipi«. 

1800 Scoresby. 

;!.";!!!!!    Nares.'- 


Nationnlily. 
Dutch. 
Englinh. 
EngliHh. 
Knicllsh. 
Entclish. 
EiiKlish. 
Anierican. 
Norwegiar 


S3:30 
SU:14 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  English  held  tlie  honor  of  "the  farthi-s 
tbey  advauced  the  mark  35.1  statute  niilex.  The  Americans,  with  iiii  ncl 
Three  years  ago  Nansen  and  Johanaen,  the  Norwegians,  established  ii  i 


Method. 

Sailing  ship. 

filing  ship. 

SoiliDg  Ship. 

Sailing  ship. 

Small  boats,  sledge 

Small  boats,  sledgi 

Sledses. 

Small  lioats,  sledgi 
■s,  during  which  per 
hen  held  it  forlSyei 
es  nearer  the  pole. 
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archipclatto  south  of  tlic  Slst  parallel.  In  June, 
lSi)(i,  li("  had  a  dnimatit:  niwlinj;  with  Nansen 
aiiJ  Jobatiscn,  who  had  wintered  eighty  miles 
iiorlh.  Xauwn  and  Jdhunpen  returned  to  Norway 
in  the  W'inilic'irJ,  wliit;h  had  visited  the  station 
every  summer.  This  is  the  steamer  which  lias 
tn-vn  lent  to  Lienlenant  I'oary  fiir  his  voyage  this 

Xo  exiMiliiinn  since  that  of  Gnvly  is  worthy 
mon;  tliun  liriefest  mention  in  cornjianson  with 
yiinsf-n's  hriiliniit  adiievenieiit,  tlio  details  of 
whirh  arc  still  fnwh  in  the  popular  mind.  Not 
only  liid  Xanaen's  drift  theory  prove  coi'n'ct,  but 
fiy  leaving  liis  ship  in  an  etTort  to  reach  the  pole 
by  dog  flledgea  he  contributed  one  of  tho  most 
fascinating  oliaprers  known  to  all  ari'tic  history. 
IE  X^an^m  anil  Johanseii  had  not  permitted  their 
watches  to  run  down,  preventing  them  ascertain- 
ing their  longitude,  they  wtmld  have  btren  able 
to  coiue  down  upon  tliu  head  of  h'ranz  Josef 
Lami.  clearing  up  the  mystery  as  to  the  area  and 
tn-nd  of  t!ie  northern  parts  of  that  jircliipeiago, 


seen  by  Tayer  twenty  years  befon^  but  never 
towelled  l>y  tho  foot  of  man.  As  it  was,  Nan- 
son's  f  ."(pedition  discovered  no  new  lands,  but  its 
contributions  to  knowledge    are  nevertheless  of 

July  1 1  last  y.  A.Andree,  a  Swede.accompaniiid 
by  two  of  his  countrymen,  set  out  fi-oiii  Huuos'  Isl- 
and. Spii/berg<m,  for  the  north  pole  in  a  large  bal- 
hion.  The  only  information  concerning  their 
journey  that  has  come  to, hand  was  found  in  a 
pigeon-measago  written  by  Andrce  liimsetf  two 
days  after  the  ascension.  In  thjs  dispatch  he 
said  they  were  then,  noon,  July  13,  in  latitude  82: 2 
and  longitude  1 5 1 5  east,  that  alt  were  well  on  board, 
and  that  they  were  making  "good  progress  to 
the  east,  ten  degrees  Boutherly. "  This  message 
indicates  that  Andree's  plan  of  sailing  to  the  pole 
or  its  vicinity  by  balloon  nisidtcd  in  failure.  In 
about  one-fifth  or  oncsixtb  the  tinii'  his  air-ship 
covild  remain  afloat  he  had  made  but  small  l)rog- 
ress  nortliwai\i,  and  was  then  being  driven 
south  of  east.  If  Andn-e  and  bis  comrades  are 
still  alive  the  chances  ai-e  they  will  be  found  next 
summer  at  Caiie  flora,  Franz  Josef  Land,  where 
Jackson  left  for  them  a  supply  of  food. 
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Ill— HOW  IS  THE  POLE  TO  BE 
ATTAINED? 

And  how  can  llio  jiiili'  !>.■  rom-Iio.l  ?  By  a 
Bledfting  exppilitiim  over  tlio  icn  wliifh  (-overs  the 
polar  soa,  nmili'  rmitiftiiasc  station  iiixni  the  land 
as  far  north  as  we  ran  ostahlisli  il,  it  is  onlyhy 
BloflpiiiR  thnt  niiy  ono  now  [iroimsos  to  ronch  the 
polo.  Thp  open  po!nr  tu^t^  an<l  tlio  ixesiliility  of 
sailing  to  llio  top  of  tho  oartli  in  afihip  are  ilreams 
of  the  past.  RiiUoonB  an?  I'.xtrji-hnzHnlous,  Ix-ing 
men!  toys  for  thi>  winds  and  otTiTiiig  no  oppor- 
tnnities  for  scii^ntilic  oliscrvtilion.  Driftinf;  with 
the  current  which  flows  lazily  tlinmtrh  tin*  Arctic 
Sea  is  a  plowcr  iiut  mort>  I'lTtain  nu'tliod,  though 
Dr.  Nanwon's  csiioricnco  indicates  that  the  cur- 
rent falls  sevond  di'urt'cs  short  o£  the  ixilc.  Dr. 
Xansen  left  his  ship  and  suuyht  the. pole  by 
eletlfrin^  over  the  ocean  ice. 

This  boso  t^tntiun  should  he  pstahliMhcd  upon 
Bomii  laixl  which  extends  far  to  the  north,  which 
is  acccssihlo  hy  steamer  in  the  snmnier  season, 
and  which  contains  animal  life  Kuflicicnt  for  gup- 
port  of  the  exploivrs  in  case  of  need.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  nivtic  authorities  Greenland  ofli.'re 
preatest  a«lvantfiK''s  as  a  unteway  to  the  jiolc. 
There  is  every  prohahility  that  ii-  extends  further 
north  thiin  a'ny  other  land  of  wfii.'h  we  have 
knowledge.  It  is  l.x'lieved  the  niiiiidand  of  (ireen- 
land  has  its  nonhern  termination    between    the 


iiiKly  nin'ertiiin  and  hawirdims,  tM'coml,  the  long 
swivpof  the  coast  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
involving  LMKi  miles'  (ravel  eastward  to  make  10(1 
miles  nnrlliward—frmii  Newri.ati  l!:iy.  the  high- 
est point  In  wliieh  it  is  liki'lv  a  ship  could  be- 
f^teamed,  to  (■;,!»■  Wiishingtori.  the  must  northerly 
known  pnint.  of  limd.  Third,  the  inijiro! lability 
of  finding  eimugii  giUJie  llieiv  upon  which  to 
supjH'rt  lili>,  there  U-iug  few  seals  in  nni-them 
(;n-eiiland  Mild  .■..iise,(iL..ntly  U-.w  ice  Iw-ars,  and 
ving  a  widu  range  iind  therefore 


lot  to  U- 
Other 


he  gained  bv  e>l 
Franz  .lo^ef  l.;ii 
aii.lMth  parallel 


N.irlli  (Ireetdaiid's  disadvantages  as  the  site  of 
a  polar  Iwse  station  are;  First,  its  doubllul 
Bfcessiliilitv    l>v    ship,    navigation    through    the 

Kennedy  and   iioheson  Channel^^being  e\e.-e.l- 


d..g, 


l!v 


hiiril  ies  believe  advantage  could 
.lishiiig  the  ]>oIar  base  station  on 
,  whi,-h  lies  between  the  SOth 
its  hniil„Tii  shores  being  as  vet 
soiilhenLenaslof  lliishmdcaii 
-uniiuer  by  ail  ice  steamer  from 
;iuliiiiiii  following  the  arrival  of 
Iter  Iieiidi|nai|.-rs>.liuuhlhee3- 
FliKely.  latitude  «li:IK-..  whefO 
1  and 


iild    b< 
ligiit  r 


n  the  s 


.'  spring 
found  hardened 
lirough  ahii"st  daily  .■.\etvise  and  e.x[s.sure.  All 
leiails  of  tile  sledging  eipiipment  and  methods 
vill  by  liiis  time  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
i:;ii  iiuisiere.l.  and  everything  willlxj  in  readiness. 
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for  the  dash  for  the  pole  which  is  to  be  started 
upon  about  the  middle  of  February. 

At  latitude  82  degrees  the  sun  reappears  March 
1.  But  during  two  or  three  weeks  before  this 
date  the  dawn  is  bright  enough  to  travel  by, 
and  the  northern  journey  should  begin  about 
February  15.  The  cold  will  then  be  great — from 
20  degrees  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero 
— ^but  it  is  cold  that  keeps  the  surface  in  best  con- 
dition for  sledging.  Hardened  men,  properly 
clad,  can  endure  any  degree  of  cold  as  long  as 
the  wind  does  not  blow.  Fortunately  the  arctic 
spring  has  little  wind,  the  storms  coming,  for  the 
most  part,  later  in  the  year.  In  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  all  of  April  the  temperature  will 
become  more  moderate  and  travel  unaccompanied 
by  any  great  hardship  on  account  of  the  cold. 
May  will  be  warmer  still  and  really  balmy  for 
men  accustomed  to  the  lower  temperatures  of 
February  and  March.  But  by  the  first  of  June 
it  will  be  too  warm.  The  snow  will  then  be  sof- 
tening and  the  ice  breaking  up  more  and  more. 
The  favorable  season  for  arctic  sledging  is  at 
an  end. 

The  favorable  season — the  period  in  which  most 
rapid  progress  may  be  made  and  for  which  the 
plan  should  be  laid  that  all  of  it  may  be  utilized 
and  yet  no  superfluous  pound  be  carried — is  about 
one  hundred  days,  or  from  February  15  to  May 
25.  In  this  one  hundred  days'  campaign  the 
party  should  make  its  northerly  advance  and  its 
return  to  land,  though  of  course,  if  still  out  when 
June  1  comes,  it  will  be  able  to  proceed  at  a 
diminished  rate  of  speed. 

What  is  the  length  of  this  journey  for  which 
we  must  plan  ?  From  Cape  Fligely  to  the  pole 
in  a  direct  line  is  475  geographical  miles.  If 
we  say  that,  on  account  of  deviation  from  a 
straight  course  made  necessary  by  hummocks, 
leads,  the  drift,  etc. ,  the  total  distance  to  the  pole 
and  back  is  1,050  geographical  miles,  we  shall  be 
within  bounds. 

The  road  to  be  traveled  is  the  frozen  surface 
of  the  polar  sea.  That  the  '*pack  "  can  be  trav- 
ersed at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  speed,  with  proper 
equipment  and  in  the  favorable  season,  we  know, 
because  it  has  been  done.  As  long  as  the  tem- 
perature is  low  the  pack  remains  quite  closely 
knit.  There  are  a  few  leads  or  channels  between 
the  floes,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  but  a  greater 
number  of  them  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
cold  is  moderated.  Crossing  these  channels  is 
usually  easy,  either  by  boat  or  upon  bridges  of 
natural  ice,  but  a  few  are  troublesome  on  account 
of  sludge  upon  their  surface  or  young  ice  that  is 
not  quite  strong  enough  to  bear. 

The  surface  of  the  frozen  sea  varies  widely. 
Here  are  level  fields  over  which  the  sledges  will 


glide  rapidly  hour  after  hour,  making  journeys  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  miles  a  day  possible. 
Then  will  come  fields  of  rubble  and  pressed- up 
blocks  which  give  much  trouble.  Many  pressure- 
ridges  at  the  edges  of  the  floes  will  be  encoun- 
tered, but  these  are  as  a  rule  not  difficult  to  cross, 
as  their  sides  are  drifted  over  with  snow  and  they 
are  transformed  from  rough  cliffs  into  hillocks 
varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

These  known  conditions  of  season,  distance, 
road,  and  difficulties  show  us  that  our  organiza- 
tion and  outfit  must  be  a  perfectly  adaptable  and 
perfectly  balanced  machine.  All  must  be  planned 
as  carefully  as  the  building  of  a  locomotive  or  a 
steamship.  There  must  be  power  enough,  but 
no  superfluous  power  to  waste  fuel.  The  parts 
must  be  strong  enough  to  endure  all  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  strains,  but  not  so  heavy  as  to  drag 
upon  the  power.  There  must  be  food  enough  to 
keep  men  and  dogs  going  in  full  strength  just 
the  time  needed  for  accomplishment  of  the  task, 
within  the  favorable  season,  but  not  a  pound  be- 
yond to  be  unnecessarily  dragged  the  whole  dis- 
tance. 

Such  a  perfectly  balanced,  skillfully  equipped 
and  organized  expedition,  comprising  all  the  lat- 
est developments  and  appliances  for  rapid  travel, 
has  never  yet  been  placed  in  the  field.  In'deed, 
it  is  only  now,  after  the  experiences  of  Lieuten- 
ant Peary,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  other  recent  arctic 
travelers,  that  such  a  thoroughly  modem  plan 
and  equipment  have  become  possible. 

We  now  know  that  in  traversing  the  polar  pack 
we  must  have  a  boat  with  which  to  cross  leads, 
that  it  must  be  a  boat  with  peculiar  powers  of  re- 
sistance to  injury,  that  it  must  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  go  into  the  water  so  that  time  need  not 
be  wasted  in  long  detours  seeking  crossings  upon 
the  ice,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Nansen  through- 
out his  journey,  or  till  a  week  was  spent  in 
repairing  the  canvas  kayaks  in  which  the  ice  had 
made  many  holes. 

We  know  that  dogs  are  the  cavalry  horses  of 
the  arctics,  and  that  we  must  have  plenty  of 
dog- power  to  drag  all  the  loads  over  the  good  ice, 
in  order  to  save  the  strength  of  the  men  for  the 
rougher  places;  and  plenty  of  man-power  to  get 
everything  quickly  over  the  rubble,  ridges,  and 
leads — the  dogs  resting  at  these  bad  spots  and 
the  men  resting  while  the  dogs  do  the  work  on 
the  long  reaches  of  level  or  undulating  surface. 

With  a  party  of  six  hardy  men,  with  fifty 
draft  dogs  from  Siberia,  with  a  rubber  pneu- 
matic boat  which  has  no  rigid  surface  to  re- 
ceive injurious  blows  in  ice,  with  specially  built 
sledges  that  are  drawn  each  by  one  dog  and  that 
may  capsize  without  injury  or  the  need  of  right- 
ing, so  that  the  dogs  go  along  practically  without 
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attention  or  driving,  with  light  weights  constantly 
becoming  lighter,  with  man-power  and  dog-power 
enough  to  keep  moving  straight  ahead  all  the 
time  with  all  the  loads  without  the  need  of 
*< doubling  up" — that  is,  to  divide  the  load  into 
two  parts  and  thus  go  three  times  over  the  road — 
with  careful  attention  guided  by  experience  to 
every  minute  detail  of  food  and  equipment,  it  is 
possible  to  travel  an  average  of  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen  miles  per  day. 

Notwithstanding  their  lack  of  power  in  pro- 
portion to  their  impedimenta,  their  loss  of  time 
in  long  detours  seeking  crossings  of  leads  upon 
the  ice  because  their  kayaks  were  unfit  to  go  into 
the  water,  their  inability  to  travel  more  than  six 
or  seven  hours  per  day  because  two  men  could 
not  quickly  attend  to  all  the  duties  in  camp,  Dr. 
Nansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  made  during 
the  favorable  season  an  average  of  about  nine 
miles  per  day.  Dr.  Nansen  says  if  he  had  had 
more  dogs  and  men  and  a  supply  station  on 
Franz  Josef  Land  to  fall  back  upon,  he  could 
have  made  the  pole.  He  is  also  quite  confident 
the  pole  can  be  attained  in  the  way  which  is 
here  proposed. 

At  an  average  progress  of  only  twelve  miles 
per  day  the  pole  could  be  reached  and  returned 
from  in  eighty -eight  days.  Ample  time  would 
remain  for  the  party  to  make  its  way  back  to  the 
station  on  the  southern  coast  to  meet  the  steamer 
sent  out  after  it. 

In  this  way,  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of 
money  and  with  only  a  year  and  tliree  months' 
absence  from  civilization,  I  believe  the  north 
pole  can  be  attained  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
human  life. 

IV.— WHY  DO  MEN  STRIVE  TO  REACH 

THE  POLE? 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  reach  the  north 
pole  ?  What  is  to  be  gained  for  mankind  ?  What 
will  you  do  with  the  pole  when  you  get  it  ? 

These  are  questions  which  every  friend  of 
arctic  exploration  is  often  called  upon  to  answer. 
They  are  propounded  in  all  seriousness  and  good 
faith,  and  deserve  reply  in  kind. 

Many  men  who  applaud  a  Lick  or  a  Yerkes 
for  their  liberal  endowment  of  great  telescopes 
with  which  to  discover  new  stars  in  the  stellar  uni- 
verse have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
the  men  who  propose  to  discover  the  north  pole 
and  thus  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  world. 

Men  who  rejoice  whenever  a  new  fact  is 
learned  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  or  the 
internal  structure  or  history  of  our  globe  have 
little  patience  with  those  who  venture  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  north  with  a  view  to 


.learning  what  is  there.  They  forget,  perhaps, 
that  this  earth  was  given  man  for  his  home, 
and  that  the  desire  to  conquer  and  to  know  all 
of  it  is  as  instinctive  as  life  itself. 

The  results  of  efforts  to  explore  the  great  un- 
known area  about  the  pole  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  :  One  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  with  the  ascertainment  of  those  facts 
which  build  up  and  broaden  and  perfect  the  sci- 
ences ;  the  other  caters  to  love  of  adventure,  to 
admiration  for  conquest  of  difficulties,  and  cer- 
tainly these  are  not  the  least  praisewoithy  traits 
of  human  nature. 

To  the  man  who  asks,  <'  Can  people  live  about 
the  pole — what  can  be  grown  there  ?  "  and  who 
thus  implies  impatience  with  exploration  which 
does  not  open  up  either  mines  or  farms  or  some 
productive  industry,  there  is  no  answer.  The 
same  man  might  ask.  Of  what  use  is  a  poem  ?  He 
must  be  permitted  to  go  his  way,  along  with  the 
man  who  can  see  no  value  in  dredging  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  scaling  the  heights  of  mountains;  or 
widening  our  knowledge  of  the  stars,  because  in 
none  of  these  places  can  wheat  or  corn  be  grown 
or  precious  metals  be  mined. 

But  to  those  who  look  upon  the  garnering  of 
every  new  fact  concerning  our  universe  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
therefore  to  human  power  and  human  happiness, 
the  value  of  arctic  exploration  is  obvious. 

'  <  Nowhere  are  more  questions  to  be  found  for 
which  to  seek  answers,"  wrote  Prof.  Georg  Ger- 
land,  the  physicist,  **than  in  the  polar  regions. 
.  .  .  Man's  disposition  to  make  all  the  earth 
his  home  and  himself  at  liome  everywhere  in  it  is 
only  sharpened  by  tlie  problems  offered  there,  and 
the  tendency  to  go  becomes  irresistible. 

*  <  The  explanation  of  the  glaciation  of  the 
northern  part  of  our  temperate  zone  during  the 
ice  age,  still  uiifound,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  the  topography  of  the  land  at  the  pres- 
ent time  was  brought  out  and  the  organic  life  of 
the  whole  earth  was  modified  by  it ;  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  be  found,  if  it  is  found,  by  a  study  of  the 
polar  regions. 

*<  .  .  .  Man  could  not  refrain  from  inquiring 
into  the  nature  and  reason  of  these  things  if 
he  would,  and  hence  he  is  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly led  to  tlie  poles,  where  he  is  brought  into 
the  closest  relations  with  them  and  where  the 
explanation  of  them  can  be  most  hopefully 
sought." 

As  good  an  authority  as  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  stoutly 
defends  that  species  of  exploration  which  has  for 
its  main  object  the  discovery  of  the  pole.  '  *  Arctic 
exploration  for  the  attainment  of  scientific  knowl- 
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edge  pure  and  simple/' he  says,  <<!&  worthy  all 
the  effort  that  can  be  put  to  it ;  but  none  the 
less  worthy  is  an  exploration  which  has  for  its 
main  object  the  resolution  of  a  problem  which  has 
attracted  man's  attention  for  upward  of  three 
hundred  years,  and  thus  far  baffled  all  his  inge- 
nuity and  advances." 

The  question  is  asked :  To  what  good  ? 
For  those  who  identify  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion with  a  search  after  truth,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  answer  this  question.  It  was  fully  an- 
swered a  half  century  ago  by  that  stem  friend  of 
knowledge,  Sir  John  Barrow,  when  he  wrote : 
*  <  The  north  pole  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
about  which  we  know  nothing,  and  that  want  of 
all  knowledge  ought  to  operate  as  a  spur  to  adopt 
means  of  wiping  away  that  stain  of  ignorance 
from  this  enlightened  age." 

The  north  pole  is  a  great  prize  to  win.  It  is 
worth  winning,  not  alone  because  the  world  stands 
•  ready  to  applaud  and  reward  him  who  first  sets 
foot  at  that  spot  where  there  is  no  north  and  no 
other  direction  than  south,  but  because  in  the  do- 
ing of  it  real  benefits  are  to  be  gained  for  the 
human  race  and  the  cause  of  knowledge. 

The  pioneer  expedition  to  the  heart  of  the  in- 
ner polar  region — to  the  pole  itself  or  its  vicin- 
ity— will  not  only  bring  back  a  story  of  adven- 
ture, of  hardship,  of  achievement  which  will 
stir  the  blood  of  all  who  admire  courage  and 
physical  prowess  and  triumph  over  the  difficulties 
of  nature,  but  it  will  return  with  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  magnetic  and  electrical 
forces  of  the  earth,  now  so  little  understood,  con- 
cerning meteorology  and  geology,  the  forms  and 


extent  of  unknown  lands,  if  any  exist,  the  depth 
of  the  sea  and  the  currents  thereof,  the  organic 
life  of  our  own  and  past  ages,  and  the  great  prob- 
lem of  glaciation,  which  involves  the  history  of 
the  human  race. 

Simply  to  reach  the  pole  for  the  sake  of  a  sen- 
sational success  would  be  a  splendid  play  in  that  in- 
ternational game  of  daring  and  endurance  which 
has  been  going  on  for  three  centuries.  Having 
long  ago  set  out  to  do  this  thing,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  man  will  go  on  till  he  has 
succeeded.  As  an  athletic  feat,  as  a  triumph  of 
preparation  and  combination,  as  a  victory  over  i 
the  difficulties  of  road,  distance,  time,  and  climate, 
it  would  be  at  least  as  worthy  admiration  as  the 
breaking  of  records  upon  the  race-horse  or  bicycle 
track,  as  the  winning  of  a  baseball,  football,  or 
yachting  trophy — feats  to  which  the  world  prop- 
erly gives  its  applause  and  its  reward  in  rich 
measure.  But  even  a  mere  effort  to  reach  the 
pole  has  vastly  more  to  commend  it,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  an  expedition  to  approach  the 
pole  without  exploring  seas  and  lands  now  un- 
known, without  gathering  a  multitude  of  facts 
for  which  every  physical  science  awaits  with 
eagerness. 

The  north  pole  can  be  and  probably  will  be 
reached  during  the  next  few  years.  In  arctic 
exploration  as  in  everything  else  there  is  progress. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  combined  experience  of 
all  who  have  ventured  in  this  field  teaches  us  pre- 
cisely what  the  conditions  are  that  must  be  coped 
with  and  precisely  how  they  are  to  be  overcome 
so  that  we  are  able  to  say  we  know  how  the  pole 
can  be  attained. 


WHY  SHOULD  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION   BE 

CONTINUED? 


[The  reasons  which  occur  to  eminent  scientists  and  explorers,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Greneral  Greely,  Commo- 
dore Melville,  U.  S.  N.,  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst,  Professor  Gore,  of  Columbian  University,  and  Professor 
Brewer,  of  Yale,  whose  opinions  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  has  obtained  for  the  Review  of  Reviews,  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  him  in  the  foregoing  pages.] 


I.— THE  IMAGINATIVE  YEARNING  FOR 
THE  POLE  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WHAT  is  the  use  of  arctic  exploration  ?  One 
might  as  well  ask,  Of  what  use  is  science  ? 
W  hen  man  ceases  to  wish  to  know  and  to  conquer 
every  foot  of  the  earth  which  was  given  to  him  to 
live  upon  and  to  rule,  then  will  the  decadence  of 
the  race  begin.    Of  itself  that  mathematical  point 


which  marks  the  northern  termination  of  the  axis 
of  our  earth  is  of  no  more  importance  than  any 
other  point  within  the  unknown  polar  area  ;  but 
it  is  of  much  more  importance  that  this  particular 
point  be  reached,  because  there  clings  about  it  in 
the  imagination  of  all  mankind  such  fascination 
that  till  the  pole  is  discovered  all  arctic  research 
must  be  affected,  if  not  overshadowed,  by  the 
yearning  to  attain  it.     For  this  reason  I  want  the 
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pole  discovered,  and  it  ought  to  be  discovered 
that  we  may  get  it  out  of  the  way  and  leave  a 
clear  field  for  pure  scientific  exploration.  I  be- 
lieve the  pole  will  be  reached  within  a  very  few 
years,  and  that  it  can  be  attained  by  the  methods 
proposed  by  your  American  explorers.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  either  Lieutenant  Peary  or 
Walter  Wellman  gains  the  honor  of  unfurling  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  at  that  spot  which  for  centuries 
has  been  the  object  of  man's  adventurous  and 
resolute  attack.  Fridtjof  Nansen. 

II.— SCIENCE    HOPES    FOR    VALUABLE 
ARCTIC  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Arctic  exploration  has  contributed  generously 
to  the  material  interests  of  mankind  and  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  In  polar  lands  some 
of  the  rarest  secrets  of  nature  have  been  disclosed 
to  scientific  voyagers.  Contributions  to  all  sciences 
have  been  levied  from  the  air,  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  and  even  the  universe.  Within  the  arctic 
circle  have  been  located  and  determined  the  poles 
of  the  triple  magnetic  forces.  Study  of  the  vary- 
ing phases  of  barometric  pressures  in  the  far  north 
has  given  the  world  a  better  understanding  of  the 
climates  of  northern  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
Soundings  of  the  sea,  serial  temperatures,  and 
hydrographic  surveys  in  the  arctics  have  given 
birth  to  that  most  satisfactory  and  important 
theory  of  a  vertical  interoceanic  circulation.  A 
handful  of  dried  arctic  plants  enabled  a  botanist 
to  forecast  the  general  character  of  unknown 
lands,  and  in  fossil  plants  from  the  north  another 
scientist  has  read  the  story  of  tremendous  climate 
changes  that  metamorphosed  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  peculiar  tides  of  the  arctics  have  added  to  our 
store  of  information  concerning  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  stellar  worlds  upon  our  own.  To 
the  ice -clad  zones  science  is  now  turning  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  glaciation  of  our  lower 
latitudes.  A.  W.  Greely. 

III.— THE  ARCTIC  ZONE  IS   A   SCHOOL 
FOR  HEROIC  ENDEAVOR. 

I  am  asked  the  question.  Why  should  arctic 
exploration  be  continued  ?  For  every  reason 
that  is  good  and  noble  ;  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fellow-men  ;  that  the  explorer  and  the  investi- 
gator may,  through  trial  and  suffering  if  need 
^  be,  contribute  to  the  world's  knowledge,  which  is 
power,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

Is  there  a  better  school  of  heoric  endeavor  for 
our  youth  than  the  arctic  zone  ?  It  is  something 
to  stand  where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod. 
It  is  something  to  do  that  which  has  defied  the 
energy  of  the  race  for  the  last  three  hundred 


years.  It  is  something  to  have  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  are  adding  your  modicum  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  world's  store. 

It  is  worth  a  year  of  the  life  of  a  man  with  a 
soul  larger  than  a  turnip  to  see  a  real  iceberg  in 
all  its  majesty  and  grandeur.  It  is  worth  some 
sacrifice  to  be  alone  just  once  amid  the  awful 
silence  of  the  arctic  snows,  there  to  commune 
with  the  God  of  nature,  whom  the  thoughtful 
man  finds  best  in  solitude  and  silence,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men — alone  with  the  Creator. 

It  is  entirely  different  with  the  ice -ranger  who 
skirts  along  the  mere  edge  of  the  great  unknown 
area  and  ekes  out  a  precarious  existence  with  the 
filthy  natives  that  he  may  return  to  civilization 
and  peddle  out  his  experiences  in  penny  lectures- 
for  his  monetary  profit  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  gaping  multitude. 

George  W.  Melville. 

IV.— THE    GEOGRAPHIC,  COMMERCIAL^* 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  PROFIT. 

Surrounding  the  north  pole,  3,000,000  square- 
miles  of  our  globe  remain  still  unexplored.     Ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  these  unknown  re- 
gions is  of  high  importance  in  three  distinct  lines- 
of  human  activity  :  (a)  Geographic  exploration  ; 
(h)    commercial   profit ;    (c)    scientific   research. 
Argument  against  polar  exploitation  along  any 
of  these  lines  often  betrays  simple  ignorance  of 
the  facts.     For  the  past  two  centuries  the  arctic- 
yield  of  commercial  products  has  exceeded  $5,  - 
000,000  annually,   and   the  available   wealth  of 
this  northern  world  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Greely  extended  our  knowledge  to  83  degrees- 
24  minutes  ;  Nansen  to  86  degrees  14  minutes — 
only  as  far  from  the  pole  itself  as  Boston  from 
Philadelphia  or  St.  Louis  from  Chicago.  Who- 
else  will  help  geographers  to  draw  a  complete 
map  of  the  polar  zone  embraced  between  these- 
two  high  parallels  ? 

But  since  international  circumpolar  stations- 
were  first  established,  the  wide  import  of  scien- 
tific research  in  polar  wilds  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  *  <  frozen  north  "  is  a  really  promi- 
nent factor  in  solving  useful  problems  in  the 
physics  of  the  globe.  The  meteorology  of  our 
United  States  to-day  ;  perfection  of  theories  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  requisite  in  conducting 
surveys  and  navigating  ships  ;  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora ;  secular 
variation  of  climate  ;  behavior  of  ocean  currents 
— all  these  are  fields  of  practical  investigation  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  both  arctic  and  antarctic 
worlds  play  a  very  significant  rd/e.  Indeed,  a- 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena,  as  yet  far  from 
thorough,  is  a  prime  essential  to  that  complete- 
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unfolding  of  Nature,  her  laws  and  processes,  which 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Within  a  few  brief  years  the  poles  will  be 
won — ^both  of  them.  The  absorbing  question  is 
no  longer  why  reach  them  ?  but  how  can  we  best 
get  there  and  safely  return  ? 

David  P.  Todd. 


v.— DECISIVE  DATA  OF  THE  EARTH'S 
ELLIPTICITY  ALONE  MAKE  A  SUF- 
FICIENT  REASON. 

Fortunately  the  day  is  passing  when  the  scien- 
tist must  assume  an  apologetic  attitude  while  try- 
ing to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  nor 
is  he  any  longer  discouraged  by  the  utilitarian's 
question.  What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  He  readily 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  except  in  rare  in- 
stances practice  has  paused  for  theory  and  that 
the  artisan's  hand  has  been  freed  by  the  savanfs 
brain.  His  meat  and  drink  is  ofttimes  the  con- 
sciousness that  one  item  of  ignorance  dispelled  is 
like  a  grain  of  sand  removed  from  the  most  deli- 
cate mechanism — one  particle  of  knowledge  dif- 
fused is  a  lubricant  that  may  facilitate  the  move- 
ments in  the  vast  cycle  of  sciences  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  periphery.  And  not  seldom  is  suffi- 
cient reward  found  in  the  conviction  that  he  who 
makes  a  contribution  to  science  benefits  the 
human  race,  furnishes  a  stimulus  whose  action 
is  above  conception,  and  plants  a  seed  whose 
fruit  may  nourish  coming  ages. 

As  long  as  the  specialist  works  under  normal 
conditions  no  suggestion  is  made  that  his  work 
may  be  useless.  The  chemist  can  spend  a  dec- 
ade  searching  for  a  new  element,  and  if  argon 
be  discovered  his  years  of  labor  are  forgotten  ; 
the  navigator  may  strive  to  map  the  currents  of 
the  ocean,  and  when  success  crowns  his  efforts 
mariners  are  quick  to  profit  thereby.  But  as 
soon  as  one  starts  into  the  dreary  north  and 
braves  its  dangers,  thousands  echo  the  cry. 
What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Besides  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  the  spirit  of  investigation,  there 
are  results  to  be  achieved  that  are  worth  all  the 
ventures  our  hardy  men  are  making  in  pushing 
northward. 

There  is  a  little  factor — ellipticity — ^that  enters 
into  eveiy  computation  of  earth  areas  or  direc- 
tions. With  an  incorrect  value  for  this  quantity, 
which  depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  no 
boundary  line  can  be  run  with  precision,  maps 
will  be  uncertain,  shoals  and  dangers  cannot  be 
plotted  with  accuracy,  and  navigation  has  another 
risk  added  to  its  long  array.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  figure  of  the  earth  the  extreme  north 
has  so  far  practically  no  voice.     The  single  arc. 


that  of  Lapland,  is  so  marred  by  errors  that  its 
use  makes  the  entire  solution  unreliable.  The 
need  for  a  northern  arc  is  so  keenly  felt  that  at 
this  time  steps  are  taking  for  the  measurement  of 
a  short  arc  in  Spitzbergen.  But  owing  to  the 
difificulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  large  undertaking 
no  one  knows  when  it  may  be  accomplished. 

Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mendenhall,  a  small 
pendulum  about  nine  inches  long  can  give  us  the 
most  valuable  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
all- important  ellipticity,  and  nowhere  can  such 
decisive  data  be  sought  as  near  the  pole.  Wher- 
ever a  weight  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  be  carried 
this  instrument  and  accessories  can  be  taken,  and 
every  station  occupied  in  high  latitudes  will  con- 
tribute immeasurably  toward  solving  the  problem 
in  question. 

If  a  polar  expedition  can  show  how  a  party  can 
approach  the  pole  and  do  nothing  more,  it  will 
give  the  information  which  some  geodesist  will 
soon  use  to  his  profit,  and  if  in  addition  it  should 
make  it  possible  for  pendulum  observations  to  be 
made  as  far  north  as  Franz  Joseph's  Land,  it  will 
confer  a  lasting  boon  upon  the  geographers  of  the 
land  and  through  them  benefit  all  mankind. 

James  H.  Gore. 

VI.— THE  INTELLECTUAL  ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT OF  THE  EXPLORER  IS  HIS 
REWARD. 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  reach  the  north 
pole  ?  is  the  question  that  surprises  me  more  than 
any  other  one  that  I  hear  so  frequently  asked. 
In  the  Dark  Ages  such  a  question  might  have 
been  expected,  or  rather  if  asked  would  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  those  times. 
But  now,  so  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  in  this  age  of  progress,  it  seems  so 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  times  that  it  never 
fails  to  surprise  me. 

We,  in  our  civilization  and  enlightenment,  en- 
joy a  vastly  greater  amount  of  material  comforts 
and  intellectual  pleasures  than  our  predecessors 
did.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  nature— to  what  we  call  science. 

No  one  appears  to  question  the  general  fact 
that  scientific  investigation  and  geographical  ex- 
ploration have  been  the  great  stimulus,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  chief  cause,  of  the  great  intellectuiJ 
activity  of  the  present  day  among  the  peoples  of 
our  civilization.  In  these  days  of  steam  and 
electricity  no  one  questions  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  science  has  been  the  great  factor  in 
making  our  material  progress  possible.  Science 
has  turned  the  tide  of  intellectual  activity  into 
new  channels,  has  given  direction  to  new  mental 
work,  has  created  new  tastes,  and  has  enormously 
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tdded  to  our  intellectual  pleasures  as  well  aa  to 
our  material  comforts. 

Host  of  those  who  ask  the  question  allow  that 
ii!  they  were  assured  that  valuable  gold  mines 
were  located  there  or  that  unusually  proGtable  in- 
vestments could  there  be  placed,  the  question 
would  be  answered. 

But  should  the  search  for  a  gold  mine  be  prose- 
cuted with  more  zeal  than  the  search  for  nature's 
laws?  Scientific  research  and  geographical  ex- 
ploration is  a  search  for  knowledge.  The  study 
of  pure  science,  irrespective  of  its  practical  ap- 
plication, is  an  intellectual  pleasure  and  a  modern 
phase  of  mental  culture.  The  brilliant  and  use- 
ful applications  have  followed,  not  preceded,  pure 
research,  and  the  research  does  not  stop  along 
those  lines  where  immediate  practical  use  is  not 
obvious.  The  intellectual  enlightenment  of  the 
explorer  is  his  reward  ;  he  leads  and  the  material 
applications  follow  as  a  natural  result. 

Through  the  study  of  nature  educated  people 
have  come  to  love  nature  and  to  have  a  pleasure 
in  natural  phenomena  to  an  extent  our  ancestors 
never  dreamed  of. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  consider  the  attitude 
of  educated  people  toward  mountains.  All  down 
the  ages  to  modem  times  educated  people  took 
no  pleasure  ifk  mountain  scenery.  No  one 
climbed  mountains  to  enjoy  the  view  from  their 
Butnmits.  On  the  other  hand,  mountaios  were 
feared  and  shunned.  Their  dark  forests  were  a 
terror,  the  haunts  of  demons,  their  caves  the 
abode  of  dragons  until  science  came.     Problems 


of  nature  could  be  solved  amid  their  desolation  that 
were  imperatively  hidden  on  the  fertile  plains. 

The  botanist,  the  geologist,  the  explorer  chased 
the  demons  away  and  drove  the  dragons  to  their 
dens ;  and  now  multitudes  of  cultured  people 
yearly  flock  to  them  to  enjoy  their  beauty  and 
absorb  inspiration  from  their  sublimity.  Where 
our  ancestors  feared  the  mysterious  terrors  we 
seek  the  known  beauties  ;  where  they  shunned 
the  awful  we  enjoy  the  sublime.  The  demon- 
haunted  forests  have  become  gay  with  summer 
cottages,  and  mountaineering  has  become  a  cov- 
eted pastime. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  polar  regions :  more 
difficult  to  reach  only  because  Nature  there  more 
strongly  guards  her  sublimities  for  the  few  who 
will  appreciate  them.  The  experience  of  the  last 
fifty  years  shows  that  the  sublimities  of  the  polar 
regions  are  even  more  fascinating  than  scenery 
of  milder  climes.  It  has  become  proverbial  that 
who  has  beheld  their  grandeur  always  wishes  to 
return. 

May  the  day  never  come  when  the  spirit  of 
adventure  be  lost,  the  investigation  of  the  un- 
known on  our  globe  excite  .no  further  interest, 
and  the  contemplation  of  nature  under  aspects 
new  to  us  cease  to  give  pleasure. 

Problems  of  nature  that  cannot  be  solved  else- 
where await  solution  in  the  arctic  regions.  II 
the  burning  thirst  for  knowledge  is  quenched 
before  these  problems  are  solved,  then  the  deca- 
dence of  the  race  will  have  begun. 

Wu.  H.  Bbewib. 


THE  ADVANCE   OF    THE   PEACE   MOVEMENT 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


BY  FREDERIC  PASSY. 

[Our  readers  are  sufficiently  familiar,  perhaps,  with  the  course  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States  and 
England  for  international  arbitration  and  the  substitution  of  legal  remedies  for  war  in  the  adjustment  of 
differences  between  governments.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  discussion  of  this  great  question 
that  is  going  on  in  the  very  midst  of  the  vast  military  encampments  of  the  European  continent.  The  following 
article,  therefore,  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  French  publicist,  Frederic  Passy,  will  be  found  instructive  and  en- 
couraging in  a  high  degree.  M.  Passy,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  has  for  some  time  been  the 
president  of  the  French  Society  for  Arbitration  between  Nations  (La  SocUte  FranQaUe  pour  V Arbitrage  entre 
nations),  and  in  that  capacity  he  is  constantly  observing  the  drift  of  European  opinion.  The  article  of  which  we 
present  herewith  the  English  translation  is  published  in  its  original  French  form  in  the  Rei>uc  dcs  Rcvtics  of 
Paris.    It  recites  the  recent  events  of  a  marvelous  propaganda.— The  Editor.] 


IN  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  ties  Revues 
in  January,  1896,  I  said  that  if  I  wished 
simply  to  enumerate  all  the  events  which,  during 
the  course  of  that  year,  gave  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress of  pacific  ideas,  I  should  not  have  to  write 
a  mere  review  article,  but  a  volume. 

This  was  true  eighteen  months  ago.  It  is  a 
hundred  times  more  true  to-day,  and  the  following 
pages,  however  full  they  may  be,  can  only  give 
an  imperfect  idea  of  what  has  been  said,  written, 
and  done  and  of  what  is  being  done  every  day 
in  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of  the  globe 
to  prepare  for  that  better  era  for  which  humanity 
sighs. 

I  will  say  but  little  in  reference  to  the  incessant 
work  which  is  still  being  prosecuted  in  every  land 
and  m  every  tongue,  by  word  of  mouth  and  by 
the  press,  by  means  of  lecture,  newspaper,  book, 
pamphlet,  and  illustration,  and  by  the  arbitration 
and  peace  societies.  I  shall  merely  note  the  more 
and  more  rapid  increase  of  these  as  well  in  num- 
ber as  in  importance. 

In  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  place  of  any  importance  where 
there  is  not  one  of  these  societies,  and  their  activity 
takes  the  most  diverse  forms.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  popular  soirSes  such  as  I  witnessed  in  the 
largest  hall  at  Berne,  consisting  of  readings,  reci- 
tations, and  singing,  with  an  organ  accompaniment 
joined  by  a  choir  of  two  thousand  voices.  Or,  as 
at  Basle  and  Frankfort,  poetry  or  recitations  from 
plays  by  popular  actors,  such  as  Richard  Feld- 
haus,  or  the  representation  of  a  drama  from  the 
celebrated  romance  by  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Sutt- 
ner.  **A  J3as  Les  Armes.^^ 

Elsewhere,  at  Gotha,  the  Landeslehrerversamm- 
lung,  the  official  journal  of  the  Association  of 
German  Teachers,  discusses  how  tnt  school  may 
contribute  toward  the  peace  movement,  and  the 


address  of  Rector  Friebel  excited  enthusi- 
astic applause.  <*It  may  be  presumed,'^  adds 
the  journal  which  reports  this  address,  ' '  that  by 
degrees  all  German  teachers  will  take  that  place 
in  the  pacific  ranks  which  comes  to  them  by 
right."  This  is  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  and 
more  effective  reply  than  that  which  La  SocUte 
Frangaise  pour  V  Arbitrage  Entre  Nations  received 
to  the  programme  which  it  had  issued  for  com- 
petition. This  society  further  reopens  this  com- 
petition for  1899,  and  the  Bureau  de  Berne 
addresses  an  appeal  to  teachers  in  all  countries 
which  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence. 

On  their  part,  the  peace  societies  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  at  Pforzheim,  at  Offenburg,  at 
Constance,  and  at  Lorrach  have  sent  a  petition 
to  the  second  chamber  of  the  States  at  Carlsruhe, 
to  obtain  some  reform  in  the  direction  of  teach- 
ing history  in  a  more  pacific  spirit.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  assembly  of  the  People's  party — 
Volks  partie — met  at  Manheim,  and  decided  that 
all  the  deputies  elected  by  this  party  should  be 
asked  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing in  the  Reichstag  the  calling  of  a  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  adoption  of  international 
treaties  of  arbitration,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
disarmament. 

At  Munich  Dr.  Conrad  excited  enthusiasm  by 
his  vehement  speeches  against  war  and  militjyr- 
ism.  At  Stuttgart  Pastor  Umfried  denounced 
these  evils  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  true 
that  his  crusade  did  not  please  every  one,  and 
some  Christians  (of  another  school  than  this)  were 
found  ready  to  accuse  him  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  censure 
him,  Pharisees  are  alwavs  the  same.  But  the 
brave  pastor  has  not  yielded  to  them,  and  the 
crowds  which  press  more  and  more  to  hear  him 
speak  have  forced  them  to  keep  silence. 
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At  Gotha,  to  which  I  have  just  alhided,  old 
soldiers  actually  applauded  M.  Raush  in  his  at- 
tack on  war. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  in  Portugal,  where  as 
yet  very  little  had  been  done  openly,  the  move- 
ment, principally  instigated  by  the  energetic  per- 
severance of  M.  Magalhoes  Lima,  has  acquired 
such  prominence  that  in  the  programme  of  the 
fetes  which  are  to  be  held  in  1898  on  the  occasion  of 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discoveries 
of  Vasco  de  Gama,  they  have  given  an  official 
announcement  of  a  meeting  of  a  congress  of 
peace  ;  and  further,  that  at  present  it  is  intended 
to  hold  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union  at  Lisbon.  Turin,  where  an  interna- 
tional meeting  of  students  is  to  be  held,  contended 
and  still  contends  with  Lisbon  for  the  preference. 

In  France,  in  addition  to  the  circles  already  ex- 
isting, the  influence  of  which  is  increasing  daily, 
we  have  witnessed  the  creation  of  a  Woman's 
International  League  for  Disarmament,  under  the 
auspices  of  which  Mme.  Camille  Flammarion  has 
just  published  a  manifesto  of  rare  beauty,  en- 
titled *^  Lettre  an  General  Xy  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  spirited  appeal  should  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding 
and  feeling. 

The  English  societies,  and  the  International 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  in  particular, 
have  not  ceased  to  protest  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  in  the  name  of  humanity  against 
British  jingoism.  On  several  occasions  they  have 
passed  votes  of  censure  against  the  Soudan  cam- 
paign in  Egypt  and  otiier  military  actions  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  Peace  Society, 
through  their  general  secretary,  Mr.  Evans  Darby, 
has  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  other  government  officials  a  petition 
coming  from  the  Universal  Alliance  of  Protestant 
Ministers  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia.  M. 
F^lix  Faure,  in  transmitting  this  document  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  willingly  given, 
tnrough  this  minister,  the  assurance  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  sentiment  expressed  in 
this  petition.  The  Arbitration  League,  in  its 
turn,  has  sent  its  general  secretary,  Mr.  Randal 
Cremer,  to  America  on  a  third  mission.  He  car- 
ries with  him  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  It  is  known  that  though  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  two  governments  last  year 
failed  to  secure  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  which  the 
Constitution  requires,  yet  it  wanted  very  little  to 
have  attained  this  exceptionally  high  require- 
ment ;  and  President  McKinley,  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  Inis  not 


hesitated  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  resumption 
of  negotiations. 

Mr.  McKinley  had  previously  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Love,  president  of  the  Peace  Union 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  <  *  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  be  proud  that  their  coun- 
try is  in  the  van  in  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  for  international  arbitration."  And  Eng- 
land at  the  same  time  boasts  that  no  less  than 
thirty-three  disputes  have  been  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that 
on  this  occasion  negotiations  will  not  be  fruit- 
less. 

It  is  also  known  that  resolutions  favoring  the 
conclusion  of  other  treaties  of  this  kind  have  been 
formulated  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  the  Austrian  Chamber,  and  by  the  Scandina- 
vian Parliament;  that  a  petition  having  the  same 
object  in  view  has  been  returned  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  German  empire,  and  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  at  Washington  has  been  recent- 
ly recalled  to  an  old  suggestion  emanating  from 
the  federal  government  of  Switzerland. 

II. 

Indeed,  from  day  to  day  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  arbitration  is  becoming  more  marked,  or 
rather  I  should  say  that  facts  clearly  demon- 
strate its  growing  efficacy. 

The  year  1896,  at  the  time  it  was  becoming 
history,  was  described  by  the  press  as  the  year 
of  arbitrations.  The  year  1897  will  have  no  less 
claim  to  the  title. 

To  cite  only  some  few  cases  of  arbitration, 
taken  haphazard,  we  have  seen  during  the  year 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  authorized 
to  decide  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia ;  the 
King  of  Portugal  between  England  and  Brazil, 
in  regard  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad  ;  President 
Lacheral  chosen  as  arbitrator  between  a  French- 
man and  the  republic  of  Venezuela ;  France, 
Sweden,  and  Chile  referred  to  M.  Janssen.  The 
long-standing  question  of  contested  territory  be- 
tween France  and  Brazil  has  been  at  last  sub- 
mitted for  amicable  settlement.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  same  result  will  be  reached  in  the  matter  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  also  in  the  question  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  And  quite  recently  Professor 
Martens,  nominated  by  Czar  Nicholas  IL,  has 
been  called  to  preside  over  the  court  which  is  to 
meet  in  Paris  to  settle  the  frontier  question  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  aforesaid  republic 
of  Venezuela. 

Clear-headed  men,  such  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  have  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
among  the  commonest  causes  of  misunderstand- 
ing  are   incorrectness   of  information   and   the 
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ous  comments  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In 
to  remedy  these  annoyances  and  these  dan- 
attempts  have  been  made  in  several  coun- 
-in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany — 
iblish   international   committees    with    the 

of  enlightening  public  opinion  and  dissi- 
;  misunderstandings.  The  name  of  *  *  En- 
lordiaW^  has  been  given  to  this  movement, 
I  England  it  has  been  notably  supported  by 
fhn  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ras  in  reference  to  this  movement  that  the 
nd  Old  Man"  wrote  the  following  significant 

*  *  I  consider  that  we  should  give  to  Eu- 
-France  naturally  included — a  reasonable 
lation  on  the  subject  on  which  she  has  an 
Bdly  strong  feeling." 

Berlin  the  same  interest  appears  to  animate 
I  of  strong  personality.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Igidy,  a  thinker,  writer,  and  orator  of  the 
ink  to  whom  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 
ng  at  Hamburg,  and  it  is  under  the  influ- 
>f  most  broad-minded  impulses  that  he  has 
ed  a  review,  the  title  of  which.  La  Con- 
m,  suflBciently  explains  itL  object.  Con- 
>n  of  citizens,  conciliation  of  peoples,  by  a 
L  to  justice  and  all  the  remedies  which  she 
ve. 
thermore,   the  too  frequent  demonstrations 

still  take  place  in  Germany  to  celebrate 
mvenirs  of  the  last  war  no  longer  excite 
ing  but  official  enthusiasm,  and  are  almost 
}  the  cause  of  explanations  or  of  regret  to 
ians  and  to  the  press.  And  to  come  back 
idon,  when  it  was  a  question  of  celebrating 
aniversary  of  Trafalgar,  on  all  sides  one 
objections  to  this  untimely  arousing  of  in- 
>U8  and  offensive  Chauvinism.  The  cele- 
ns,  in  fact,  met  with  little  response, 
us  inquire  of  the  learned  bodies.      Every. 

we  meet  the  same  condemnation  of  war 
le  same  laudation  of  justice  and  pity. 
Russia  the  international  congress  of  doc- 
f  medicine,  striving  to  remedy  the  too  glar- 
ijustice  of  Switzerland  toward  that  son  of 
rho  first  brought  the  horrors  of  the  battle - 
»efore  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  aroused  pub- 
inion.  on  the  subject  from  which  resulted 
oble  movement  known  as  the  **  Red  Cross," 
ed  to  Henri  Durant  the  prize  of  the  city  of 
w  of  the  value  of  five  thousand  francs. 
Paris  M.  Cornu,  president  of  the  Academy 
iences,  represents  modern  nations,  *'al- 
1  groaning  under  the  barbarous  law  of 
and  iron,  yet  on  great  occasions  lifting 
eyes  toward  those  serene  regions  which 
above  hatred  and  jealousies,  and  joining 
er  to  honor  those  great  men  whose'  toil  in- 
s  the  common  heritage  of  intelligence  and 


the  fame  of  their  own  country  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  humanity." 

M.  Berthelot,  addressing  L'  Union  de  la 
jeunesse  republtcaincj  stated  that  <<  to-day  pub- 
lic opinion — that  is  to  say,  the  will  of  the  people 
enlightened  by  an  educating  science — shows  itself 
in  Europe  in  imperious  force  and  compels  mlers 
to  adopt  as  their  fundamental  principle  the  con- 
tinual development  through  peace  of  the  material 
welfare,  the  health,  education,  and  true  morality 
of  the  people  they  govern."  A  statement  which 
had  already  been  made  in  another  form  before 
the  German  Reichstag  by  Baron  de  Marshall,  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  who 
declared  that  ' '  wars  of  aggression  belonged  to 
the  past,  and  that  in  all  nations,  even  among 
those  that  considered  they  had  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  their  condition,  there  existed  a 
profound  desire  for  peace." 

The  Academy  of  Morals  and  Political  Sciences, 
after  having  at  one  of  its  meetings  awarded  the 
most  important  of  its  prizes  to  De  Brazza,  that 
peaceful  conqueror  who  never  fired  a  shot  and  has 
found  a  way  to  extend  French  influence  and  civi- 
lization without  ever  violating  the  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity,  caused  to  be  read  at  the  public 
meeting  of  the  five  academies  a  special  treatise 
on  the  life  and  works  of  this  beneficent  hero. 

I  cannot  recall  this  honor  without  mentioning 
an  idea,  already  alluded  to  elsewhere,  at  the  con- 
gress at  Antwerp  by  an  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Horst,  and  at  the  congress  at  Hamburg  by  M. 
Haberland,  president  of  the  Berlin  Peace  Society, 
namely,  the  international  flag,  suggested  by  the 
Countess  de  Brazza,  upon  which  could  be  read  the 
motto,  Pro  Concordia  labor ^  and  which  each  nation, 
in  renouncing  all  acts  of  violence,  would  have  the 
right  of  placing  on  its  own  particular  flag. 

The  inventor  of  the  greatest  destructive  power 
yet  known,  Nobel,  after  having  during  his  life 
declared  that  his  object  had  been  not  only  to  find 
fresh  resources  for  labor,  but  to  render  the  vile 
art  of  killing  one  another  so  terrible  that  it  should 
become  impossible  to  continue  to  exercise  it,  at 
his  death  consecrated  his  immense  fortune  to  the 
advancement  of  industry,  science,  arts,  letters, 
and  every  form  of  civilization,  and  especially 
arranged  a  magnificent  annual  bequest  in  favor  of 
the  crusade  of  the  enemies  of  war. 

Inspired  by  a  similar  sentiment,  a  diBscendant  of 
one  of  the  marshals  of  the  First  Empire,  Madame 
de  Blocqueville,  daughter  of  Bavout,  Prince  of 
Eckmiihl,  left  by  her  will  a  considerable  sum  to 
erect  upon  the  most  dangerous  point  of  the  Brit- 
tany coast  a  light-house,  called  the  light-house  of 
Eckmiihl,  <<  hoping,"  she  said,  <*that  the  lives 
lost  through  war's  fatalities  would  be  compen- 
sated by  the  lives  snatched  from  the  tempest. " 
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Is  it  necessary  to  give  further  confirmation  of 
these  tendencies  ? 

The  Danish  Parliament,  imitating  the  Swiss 
Government,  voted  to  the  international  peace 
fund  at  Beme  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand  -crowns. 
The  Norwegian  Parliament,  in  granting  also  a 
subsidy  to  the  same  fund,  records  a  resolution 
that  such  allotment  shall  each  year  be  comprised 
in  the  regular  financial  bill.  And  one  of  the 
press  agencies  of  Paris,  in  sending  to  the  papers 
the  autographic  correspondence,  asks,  *  *  When 
shall  we  see  the  great  powers  following  this  ex- 
ample and  creating  also  side  by  side  with  their 
ministers  of  war  a  minister  of  peace  ?" 

IIT. 

I  cannot,  you  well  understand,  dwell  long  upon 
the  annual  reunions  in  which  our  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peace  societies  of  the  world 
regularly  give  their  testimony  ;  firstly,  because 
their  doings  are  recorded  in  the  regular  reports, 
to  which  it  is  easy  to  refer  ;  secondly,  because  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  an  account  of 
them  without  putting  myself  too  much  in  evi- 
dence. Nevertheless,  how  can  I  pass  in  silence 
that  vote  of  the  interparliamentary  conference  at 
Brussels  empowering,  in  case  of  need,  those  of 
its  members  to  whom  the  administration  of  its 
permanent  deputations  is  intrusted,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  delegates,  to  report  upon  affairs 
which  are  occupying  public  attention,  and  address 
to  the  governments  in  the  name  of  Europe  im- 
partial memorials  upon  such  matters  ?  Is  not 
the  very  thought  that  such  mtervention  should  be 
possible  the  proof  of  a  new  state  of  public  feeling, 
and  does  it  not  do  equal  honor  to  the  members  of 
the  interparliamentary  union  who  conceived  it 
and  to  the  governments  which  they  have  judged 
capable  of  comprehending  its  high  signification  ? 

What,  moreover,  was  that  spontaneous  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powers  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Grseco-Turkish  war  if  it  were  not  an  attempt 
at  arbitration — in  a  far  dilTerent  form,  doubtless, 
from  that  of  which  we  dream,  and  still  very  im- 
perfect, but  real  nevertheless  ? 

In  1886,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  compli- 
cation, M.  de  Freycinet,  replying  to  a  question 
which  I  thought  proper  to  ask  him,  did  me  the 
honor  to  declare  from  the  parliamentary  chair 
that  it  was  '  <  time  to  substitute  for  the  brutal  roar 
of  the  cannon  the  voice  of  reason,  of  justice,  and 
of  humanity,"  and  supporting  his  words  by 
deeds,  he  was  fortunate  enough  the  same  day  to 
cause  the  two  governments  interested  to  listen  to 
firm  and  enlightened  good  advice.  The  six 
great  powers  have  not  been  so  readily  listened  to 
this  time.    And  the  public,  which  sees  only  what 


passes  under  its  very  nose,  have  been  able  to 
ask  what  purpose  have  the  representatives  of  the 
peace  party  served  in  this  matter.  They  have 
the  right  to  say  that  there  must  have  been  inac- 
tivity. The  international  peace  office  in  the 
month  of  March,  1897,  recalled  in  a  public  docu- 
ment the  fundamental  principles  of  international 
law,  showing  its  application  to  the  present  con- 
flict, and  a  little  later  the  French  Arbitration  So- 
ciety caused  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  governments  on  the  one  side  and  to 
the  six  governments  acting  in  concert  on  the 
other  addresses  to  which  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion was  accorded.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  and 
I  hereby  recognize  and  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  due. 

IV. 

To  pass  to  another  land.  How  can  one  ignore 
the  welcome  given  to  the  peace  lovers  of  all 
nations,  and  especially  to  those  in  France,  by  the 
committee  of  organization  of  the  congress  at 
Hamburg  in  the  first  place,  and  then  by  the  en- 
tire population  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  the  inaugura- 
tion meeting  of  the  congress — ^beautiful  as  it  was 
— and  of  the  addresses  of  welcome  that  were 
there  exchanged.  I  say  nothing  of  the  impor- 
tant speech  of  the  president,  M.  Richter,  nor  of 
the  eloquent  harangues  of  Dr.  Lovenberg  and  of 
Senator  Herz  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg, or  of  M.  Haberland  in  the  name  of  the 
united  societies  of  Germany  ;  one  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  they  were  not  merely  orthordox  com- 
pliments. But  what  can  be  said  of  that  great 
public  meeting,  free  to  all,  to  which  crowded 
several  thousands  of  persons,  who  during  three 
and  a  half  hours  with  patience,  or  rather  with 
unflagging  interest,  listened  to  and  applauded 
eight  or  ten  orators,  Germans  like  Colonel  von 
Egidy  or  the  Baroness  Suttner,  English  like 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  or  French  like  myself,  and 
who  at  midnight,  instead  of  hastening  to  take 
their  repose,  crowded  around  the  commissioners 
who  had  charge  of  enrolling  new  members,  just 
as  in  other  days  volunteers  pressed  around  th4 
recruiting  officer  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  those 
workmen  leaving  off  their  work,  of  those  sailors 
crowding  on  tlie  decks  of  their  ships  to  salute 
the  steamer  on  board  of  which  we  entered  the 
harbor,  and  vying  with  one  another  in  shouting 
and  waving  tlieir  caps,  * '  Friede  1  Friede  !  Peace  ! 
Peace  I  Down  with  war  I  Down  with  powder  I  " 
Significant  manifestations,  sudden  and  quite 
spontaneous,  and  which,  moreover,  were  exceeded 
in  importance  the  same  day  by  the  words  ex- 
changed on  the  summit  of  Sullberg  around  the 
immense  table  at  which  Baron  Suttner  presided. 
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For  an  account  of  that  meeting  especially  I 
refer  not  only  to  the  official  minutes  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  and  to  the  reports  given  in 
favorable  newspapers,  such  as  L^ Independance 
Beige,  La  Paix  par  le  droit,  or  L^  Arbitrage  entre 
nations,  but  to  the  whole  Hamburg  and  German 
press,  not  excluding  the  Berlin  pfess.  Certain 
French  newspapers  of  that  class  which  con- 
sider it  unnecessary  to  ascertain  facts  before 
discussing  them  or  to  admit  them  when  they 
know  them  were  pleased  to  denounce  those  un- 
patriotic souls  who,  according  to  their  lights, 
had  gone  to  humiliate  the  name  of  France  on 
(xerman  soil.  Let  them  read  the  speeches  made 
by  the  general  secretary  of  the  office  at  Berne, 
M.  Ducommun,  and  some  others,  **  among  whom 
I  place  myself,"  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  that  Rhine  which  should  never  have  been 
either  German  or  French,  in  which  the  failings 
and  errors  which  have  separated  the  nation  which 
this  river  should  have  united  are  deplored,  and 
which  appealed  for  bloodless  remedies  allowing 
universal  and  beneficent  reconciliation :  they  would 
then  see  how,  without  in  any  way  hurting  the 
patriotism  of  other  nations,  the  patriotism  of  one's 
own  nation  may  be  maintained  or  increased. 
They  will  see  also  how  a  broader  view  of  the  real 
needs  as  well  as  of  the  true  duty  of  those  great 
communities  calling  themselves  nations  is  gradu- 
ally forming  and  strengthening  itself  above  all 
private  egoisms,  blind  judgments,  and  unjust  am- 
bitions by  the  blending  of  superior  wisdom  and 
high-mindedness,  and  begins  to  demonstrate  that 
solidarity,  so  long  misunderstood,  which  should 
unite  them  in  a  common  respect  for  the  right 
and  in  the  common  pursuit  of  universal  progress. 

V. 

It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  anew  soul  is  form- 
ing and  new  times  are  preparing,  as  were  pre- 
dicted during  the  la^  century,  among  others  by 
that  worthy  man  Vincent  de  Gournay,  whose 
memory  has  been  recently  brought  back  to  mind, 
and  referred  to  somewhat  later  by  our  own  famous 
Ijaboulaye  in  those  addresses  in  which  he  gracious- 
ly gave  us  the  weight  of  his  words  and  showed 
the  society  of  labor  gradually  assuming  its  position 
in  driving  back  the  party  of  rapine  and  violence; 
epoch  already  heralded  by  the  arts,  which  before 
long  will  celebrate  its  triumph,  and  everywhere 
will  raise  up  a  new  literature  and  change  the 
trend  of  human  thought. 

It  would  really  take  too  long  to  recount  all  that 

might  be  cited  on  this  subject.     For  instance  : 

^  ^ L" HumanitS  future  et  Foeuvre  internationale/^  hj 

M.  MagalhoesLima;  *^  Vertus  militaires  et  les  bien- 

faits  de  la  yt*crre, "  by  M.  Gabriel  Monod;  ^^L'ldee 


de  Pa  trie, '^  by  M.  Louis  Legrand;  ^*  La  guerre  telle 
qu'elle est, "  by  Colonel  Patry ;  ' ' L'Armee  nouvelle,''' 
by  Urbain  Gohier;  "Xa  Bataille  d^Hude,^'  by 
Paul  Adam;  ^^Vatenguerre,^^  by  Emile  Bergerat; 
'  ^L^Avenir  de  la  race  blanche,^^  by  Novicow ;  *  *Mar- 
maduke.  Emperor  of  Europe,"  published  first  in 
English  and  afterward  adapted  in  German  by  Mme. 
de  Suttner  ;  ^ ^ L^ Arbitrage  international,^^ by  Pierre 
Souvestre,  which  appeared  in  the  *  ^Memorial  diplo- 
matique; le  Disarmement,^^  by  Leon  Laffite ;  ' '  Com- 
ment sefera  le  disarmement,^'hy  Gaston  Moch,and  in 
the  same  way  in  U Independance  Beige,  a  whole 
series  of  reviews  of  publications  on  war  and  peace. 
And  we  may  also  cite,  what  but  a  short  time  since 
would  have  been  considered  impossible,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  of  peace-loving  journalists, 
through  whose  endeavors  perchance  the  columns 
of  the  press  will  no  longer  be  systematically  closed 
to  reassuring  information  and  conciliatory  expla- 
nations, and  finally,  we  must  mention  the  *  ^Frater- 
nity par  correspondence, "  to  use  the  title  happily  hit 
on  by  the  Revue  des  Revues,  commenced  in  the 
schools  through  the  happy  inspiration  of  intelligent 
teachers  and  extended,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Revue  des  Revues,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
the  Bureau  JFVangais  de  la  Paix,  to  persons  of  all 
ages  and  all  classes  and  of  any  language,  and 
which  society,  while  teaching  ideas  and  sentiments 
at  the  same  time  as  idioms,  will  gradually  dissipate 
mutual  ignorances  and  dissolve  misunderstandings 
into  kindly  harmony,  thereby  demonstrating,  for 
the  happiness  and  through  the  wisdom  of  all,  the 
truth  of  the  English  proverb  :  ' '  All  discord  har- 
mony misunderstood." 

But  it  is  well  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  mere 
mention  of  names,  for  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over 
a  thousand  interesting  subjects,  such  as  the  ex- 
cellent articles  in  the  '  *  Maitre pratique, "  the  course 
of  international  law  and  arbitration,  for  consular 
and  diplomatic  students,  instituted  in  Japan 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Michel  Revon  ;  the 
annual  meetings  at  Lake  Mohonk,  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  bar,  as  well  as  those  at  Mystic,  which  were 
attended  by  the  farmers  and  their  families  from 
all  the  surrounding  neighborhood  ;  the  honor  ten- 
dered at  Rome  to  the  memory  of  Bonghi  and  of 
Jules  Simon  ;  the  congress  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  at  Copenhagen,  which  was 
presided  over  by  our  fellow-countryman  and  col- 
league Arthur  Desjardin,  and  the  ministerial  and 
royal  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion  ;  the 
congress  of  the  press  in  Sweden  and  the  well- 
chosen  remarks  to  which  M.  Claretie  there  gave 
utterance — I  must  be  satisfied  to  leave  this  review 
incomplete,  which,  all  incomplete  as  it  is,  contains 
some  allusion  to  every  part  of  the  vast  field  of 
action  to  which  it  lays  claim.    There  is,  however, 
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one  final  matter  which  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
unnoticed,  and  the  importance  of  which  must 
strike  every  one. 

VI. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Paris,  a  magistrate,  Advo- 
cate-General Merillon,  delivered  the  usual  open- 
ing address.  M.  Merillon  was  among  those  who, 
in  1870,  fought  for  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  who,  since  1870,  have  worked  with 
the  utmost  energy  to  arouse  national  sentiment. 
He  is  a  patriot,  but  a  patriot  who,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  wishes  to  make  warfare  more  and 
more  infrequent,  until  it  is  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  substitution  of  the  legal  settlement  for  all 
international  disputes.  This  is  not  debasing  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
elevating  and  ennobling  it.  For  precisely  as  the 
family  has  its  place  in  the  state,  so  the  nation, 
with  its  traditions,  its  ties,  and  its  voluntary  ob- 
ligations, has  its  place  in  pacified  humanity  ;  it 
can  only  become  purer  and  grander  in  the  search 
for  glory  and  for  increased  influence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization. 

Influenced  by  these  sentiments  and  inspired 
by  the  noble  words  which  M.  Renouard,  attorney- 
general  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  used  on  a  similar 
occasion  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  which  he  ex. 
horted  France  not  to  sacrifice  to  the  resentment 
of  her  wounded  pride  the  comprehension  of  eter- 
nal truth,  and  not  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the 
supremacy  of  justice  for  the  reparation  of  her 
wrongs  nor  for  that  retaliation  which  others 
sought  to  obtain  by  force,  M.  Merillon  took  as 
the  subject  of  his  address  :  * '  The  judicial  settle- 
ment  of  international  disputes." 

I  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  two  illustra- 
tions given  by  him  as  signs  of  the  time.  In 
1887  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  being  then,  as  he 
is  now,  prime  minister,  replying  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  who  advocated  the  establishment  of 
a.n  international  court,  said  :  *»  There  is  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  who  would  assert  that  such  a 
result  will  be  seen  by  us,  our  children,  or  our 
grandchildren."  Five  years  later,  in  1892,  he 
was  hailing  the  decline  of  international  warfare 
before  the  councils  of  arbitration  of  a  more 
advanced  civilization.  Still  five  years  later,  in 
1897,  he  spoke  of  a  federation  of  European 
powers. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  part  was  opposing,  in 
1873,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  great  apos- 
tle of  international  arbitration,  Mr.  Henry  Rich- 
ard, and  in  1894  we  find  him  putting  to  a  unan- 
imous vote  the  motion  of  Mr.  Randal  Cremer 
in  favor  of  a  permanent  arbitration  treaty  with 


the  United  States  and  actually  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  central  tribunal  in  Europe. 

If  it  were  necessary,  after  having  noted  all 
these  declarations,  to  characterize  the  change 
which,  to  the  confusion  of  skeptics  and  pes- 
simists, has  taken  place  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
fact,  I  could  not  do  better  than  cite,  on  the 
authority  of  the  correspondence  bi-niensuelle  of 
the  office  at  Berne,  the  inconsistent  language  of 
an  Austrian  newspaper,  the  Vienna  Extrahlatt. 
In  September,  1895,  this  journal  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  One  cannot  understand  how  people  en- 
dowed with  sense  and  high  intelligence  can  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  fancy  to  such  a 
point  as  to  compromise  themselves  in  this  ques- 
tion of  arbitration,"  yet  barely  two  years  later,  in 
1897,  we  read  in  the  same  journal  :  **  One  must 
be  heartless  and  insensible  to  all  moral  sentiment 
not  to  evince  a  profound  sympathy  in  so  noble 
a  work  and  not  to  heartily  wish  it  complete  suc- 


cess. 


VII. 


Yes,  a  new  heart  is  forming  in  the  .bosom  of 
humanity.  A  new  era  is  preparing,  if  we  rightly 
recognize  what  we  want  and  pursue  it  with  dis- 
cretion, perseverance,  and  moderation.  Yes,  it 
is  no  empty  sound  whicli  is  struck  every  day  by 
that  bell  which,  faithful  to  the  inscriptioii  it 
bears,  is  commissioned  by  one  of  the  most  power* 
ful  monarchs  of  the  world  to  sound  out  in  France 
in  the  name  of  Russia,  Peace  and  the  brotherhood 
of  nations.  Yes,  international  justice,  although 
imperfect  as  yet,  shall  one  day  be  as  much  re- 
spected as  civil  justice,  without  which  society 
could  not  exist.  Yes,  the  Utopia  of  yesterday, 
as  I  demonstrated  at  one  of  the  public  meetings 
of  the  Societe  Frangaise  pour  V arbitrage^  and  which 
the  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence of  Brussels  united  with  me  in  proclaiming, 
is  in  the  way  of  becoming  the  actuality  of  to- 
morrow. And  as  we  said  in  1896  at  Budapest, 
during  the  fites  of  the  millennium  of  Hungary, 
*  <  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
celebrate  at  Paris  in  1900  the  millennium  of  the 
human  race,  the  millennium  of  peace  in  labor 
and  in  justice  ?" 

Tolstoi  has  said,  *<  The  time  is  at  hand,"  and 
the  peoples  invited  to  cross  together  that  bridge 
which  a  poet  has  justly  called  *  *  The  mighty 
span  whicli  stretches  from  the  closing  to  the  open- 
ing century  "  do  not  ask  anything  better  than  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  vile  shore  where  they  have 
known  the  violence  which  destroys,  and  to  estab- 
lish themselves  forever  on  the  blissful  bank 
where  labor  and  peace  shall  forever  chase  away 
misery,  ignorance,  and  hate. 
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BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


[In  our  January  number  we  presented  our  readers  with  an  exceedingly  instructive  article  on  the  Austro- 
Hnngarian  empire,  with  reference  to  its  present  problems  and  future  outlook,  from  the  pen  of  an  Austrian 
well  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject.  As  a  second  article  in  a  series  which  will  deal  with  the  immediate  problems 
—domestic,  colonial,  and  international — that  concern  the  great  powers,  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  present  article 
on  Great  Britain  and  the  British  empire  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.  There  will  follow  in  the  near  future,  though  not 
necessarily  in  any  prescribed  order,  articles  by  writers  of  the  most  thorough  preparation  upon  the  questions  that 
confront  Russia,  Grermany,  France,  and  Italy. — The  Editor.] 


I.— AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 

THE  first  conclusion  tLat  has  been  forced  upon 
me  by  the  accumulating  pressure  of  facts  is 
that  to  go  on  much  longer  as  we  ar:  drifting  at 
present  is  impossible.  Things  imperial,  political, 
commercial,  and  social  have  reached  a  point  when 
a  change  is  inevitable.  Slowly  and  reluctantly 
the  conviction  is  being  forced  home  upon  all 
reflecting  minds  that  if  we  are  to  retain  and 
maintain  our  position  in  the  world,  we  must 
promptly  and  decisively  readjust  our  policy  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  new  time.  Whether  it 
is  in  confronting  foreign  rivals  or  internal  diffi- 
culties, one  thing  only  is  quite  clear,  we  must 
apply  ourselves  much  more  seriously  to  consider 
the  conditions  on  which  we  hold  our  empire  and 
feed  our  people  than  we  have  been  willing  to  do 
for  years  past. 

(W    THE    COLLAPSE    OF    THE    OPPOSITION. 

What  is  the  most  obvious  fact  in  the  political 
situation  at  home  ?  The  one  great  instrument 
upon  which  the  British  people — Conservatives  and 
Liberals  alike,  although  in  differing  degrees — 
have  hitherto  relied  for  the  good  government  of 
the  realm  has  hopelessly  collapsed.  For  sixty 
years  at  least  the  empire  has  been  governed  by 
the  cooperation  and  rivalry  of  two  great  parties, 
organized  and  disciplined  under  the  leadership  of 
statesmen  ready  at  any  moment  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country  on  principles  which, 
on  the  whole,  were  roughly  but  clearly  defined. 
To-day  one  of  these  great  historic  parties  has, 
for  practical  administrative  purposes,  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Liberals  can  no  longer  provide  an 
alternative  cabinet.  They  may  be,  and  possibly 
are,  a  majority  in  the  electorate.  But  they  have 
no  longer  either  a  leader  or  leaders.  If  the 
Queen  sent  for  any  member  of  the  Opposition  to- 
morrow, he  could  not  form  a  ministry  ;  and  if, 
by  a  miracle,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  lion 
for  a  moment  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  he  could 
not  draw  up  any  statement  of  policy  that,  on  its 
promulgation,  would  not  blow  his  cabinet  into 


the  air.      That  is  the  first  fact,  and  a  very  serious 
fact  it  is. 

(2)    THE    BREAKDOWN    OF    THE    ARMY. 

What  is  the  most  obvious  fact  in  the  political 
situation  abroad  ?  The  British  empire  stands 
alone  in  splendid  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  mul- 
titude  of  eager,  not  to  say  envious,  rivals  who 
are  engaged  in  a  scramble,  as  if  for  life  and 
death,  for  the  remnants  of  the  world.  We  are, 
thank  Heaven,  still  supreme  on  the  sea.  But  on 
land  our  military  system  has  broken  down.  It 
was  constructed  in  1872  to  answer  to  the  needs 
of  an  empire  much  smaller  than  that  which  we 
now  possess.  It  has  never  been  readjusted  to 
the  expansion,  territorial  and  otherwise,  which 
has  taken  place.  It  is  admittedly  inadequate  to 
our  needs,  almost  as  inadequate  as  was  the  navy 
before  1884.  We  have  neither  allies  nor  armies, 
and  but  for  the  fleet  we  should  long  ere  this  have 
been  given  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler.  By  a  series 
of  makeshifts  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up 
our  garrisons,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  destroying 
the  whole  principle  on  which  the  system  was 
based.  To  make  the  breeches  fit  the  growing 
boy  we  have  cut  off  lengths  on  one  leg  in  order 
to  stitch  them  on  to  the  other.  But  patch  and 
stitch  as  we  may,  the  lad  has  outgrown  his 
breeches. 

(8)    OUR    INDUSTRIAL    SUPREMACY   ENDANGERED. 

And  in  the  third  place,  what  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous fact  both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  It  is  that 
our  industrial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  the 
basis  upon  which  the  whole  edifice  of  empire 
rests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  seriously  threat- 
ened— ^by  the  competition  of  Germany  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  that  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other.  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most 
closely  are  the  most  alarmed  at  the  significance 
of  the  omens  which  in  the  present  foreshadow 
the  course  of  events  in  the  future. 

If  ever  there  was  an  inveterate  optimist  about 
the  British  empire  I  am  that  man,  as  my  writ- 
ings for  the  last  twenty-five  years  sufficiently  at. 
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test.  But  who  is  there,  when  confronted  by 
these  three  admitted  and  indisputable  facts,  can 
pretend  that  they  do  not  justify  the  most  serious 
sober- thinking  as  to  what  they  portend,  and  the 
most  strenuous  national  endeavor  to  provide 
remedies  before  it  be  too  late  ?  Should  they  fail 
to  arouse  attention  and  to  incite  to  instant  and 
strenuous  action,  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
have  to  summarize  the  causes  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  British  empire  in  three  pregnant  words, 
**  Suicide  from  imbecility." 

II.— AIDS  TO  REFLECTION. 

The  events  of  the  last  month  in  the  parting 
year  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  precipitating 
the  convictions  which  for  some  time  past  have 
been  slowly  assuming  definite  shape  in  the  public 
mind.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  this 
than  the  acts  and  words  of  the  German  Emperor. 

When  men  of  science  are  preparing  microscop- 
ical specimens  for  exhibition  they  frequently  stain 
the  exhibit  with  some  colored  dye,  which  leaves 
its  form  intact  and  brings  out  its  outline  in  clear 
relief.  A  similar  result  has  been  attained  on  a 
wider  arena  than  the  slide  of  the  microscope,  by 
introducing  a  strain  of  German  blood  into  the 
distinctly  English  stock  of  the  Kaiser.  He  is 
and  will  be  till  he  dies  essentially  English — a 
Harry  Tudor  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
more  he  endeavors  to  repudiate  or  conceal  his 
origin  and  essence,  the  more  conspicuously  is  it 
revealed.  But  at  the  same  time,  like  the  aniline 
stain  in  the  microscopic  preparation,  his  German 
dye  makes  the  characteristic  features  of  his  Eng- 
lish nature  much  more  conspicuous  than  they 
would  have  been  had  he  not  been  German  Em- 
peror. We  see  in  him  our  own  features  as  in  a 
glass  darkly.  The  shadows  are  deepened,  but  the 
likeness  is  unmistakable.  His  conduct  reveals  the 
essential  weakness  and  defects  of  our  own  policy. 
It  would  be  disrespectful  to  allude  to  the  Most 
Serene,  Mighty,  Beloved  Emperor,  King  and 
Lord  Forever  and  Ever,  as  the  drunken  Helot  of 
English  Jingoism;  but  the  familiar  and  hackneyed 
phrase  better  than  anything  else  illustrates  the 
service  which  the  Kaiser  has  rendered  us  last 
month. 

AN    EMPIRE    WITHOUT   A   BASE. 

The  Kaiser  is  embarking  upon  an  enterprise  of 
adventure  the  success  of  which  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  a  factor  which,  with  the  character- 
istic heedlessness  of  the  true  jingo,  he  has 
neglected  to  secure  in  advance.  The  foundation 
of  all  empire  over  sea  is  supremacy  on  the  sea. 
Now,  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  vested  not  m  the 
hands  of  Germany,  but  in  the  hands  of  P]ngland. 


A  German  empire  in  the  far  East  without  a  fleet 
which  can  secure  a  right  of  way  from  Kiel  to 
Kiao-Chau  is  simply  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  William  the  Second 
is  Englishman  enough  to  understand  that.  The 
naval  programme  now  before  the  Reichstag  starts 
from  the  declaration  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  that  *  *  the  development  of  our  fleet  does 
not  correspond  with  the  duties  which  Germany  is 
compelled  to  impose  upon  her  naval  forces.  The 
fleet  is  inadequate  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  our 
harbors  and  coasts" — to  say  nothing  of  protecting 
the  ocean  highway  along  which  Prince  Henry  is 
sailing — a  highway  which  is  dominated  by  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Cey- 
lon, Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong.  Yet  upon  a 
fleet  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  its  home 
duties  he  has  imposed  the  further  task  of  serving 
as  the  base  for  a  campaign  of  partition  against 
the  Chinese  empire.  That  is  not  imperialism  of 
the  sane  and  sober  order. 

SEEING  OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

What  the  Emperor  is  doing  in  one  field  we 
are  doing  in  another.  And  his  folly  in  beginning 
a  transmarine  empire  before  he  has  provided  an 
adequate  navy  enables  us  to  realize  something  of 
our  recklessness  in  allowing  our  continental  em- 
pire to  expand  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mili- 
tary forces  by  which  we  can  protect  its  frontiers 
and  maintain  its  internal  peace.  The  magnificent 
mediaBvalism  of  the  imperial  theatricality  at  Kiel 
has  been  ridiculed  somewhat  inconsistently  by 
the  people  who  worked  themselves  up  into  ecsta- 
sies over  the  pageant  of  the  jubilee,  and  saw 
nothing  to  sneer  at  in  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
the  scene  when  Lord  Lytton  proclaimed  the 
Queen  as  Empress  of  India.  A  nation  which 
produced  the  Elizabethans,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  the  Earl  of  Lytton  should  remember 
the  old  adage  about  stones  and  glass  houses  when 
they  are  lavishing  their  derision  upon  the  Kaiser 
and  his  brother.  They  are  merely  staging  Eng- 
lish melodrama  with  German  accessories.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  their 
manufactures,  tliey  have  bettered  their  instruc 
tion.  A  performance  that  reminds  us  at  once  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  ideas  of  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  magniloquence  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  can  certainly  not  be  accused 
of  lacking  in  all  the  elements  of  a  successful  sen- 
sation. 

EVANGELISTS    OF    EMPIRE. 

It  would  be  amusing,  were  the  subject  less 
serious,  to  see  the  pious  horror  with  which  some 
of  our  commentators  hold  up  their  hands  over 
the  confident  way  in  which  the  Kaiser  and  his 
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brother  identify  themselves  with  God  Almighty. 
Surely  this  is  a  distinctively  English  habit.    Have 
we  not  in  constant  remembrance  Milton's  great 
phrase  about  <' God's  Englishmen"?     Even  so 
exceedingly  mundane  a  statesman  and  empire - 
builder  as  Cecil  Rhodes  before  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Matabeleland  ciphered  out  in  his  own 
mind  the  conclusion  as  his  starting-point  that 
God,  if  there  were  a  God  who  cared  for  our  poor 
doings,  probably  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that 
the  African  map  should  be  painted  British  red  at 
least  as  far  as  Zambesi.     We  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  whole  continents   as  the  self -accredited 
vicegerents  of   the  Almighty,  and  although  we 
did  not  phrase  it  in  just  the  same  way  as  Prince 
Henry,   the   dithyrambic   flattery   heaped   upon 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  sea-kings  bore  a  close 
family  resemblance  to  the  famous  vow  <  *  to  declare 
in  foreign  lands  the  Gospel  of  your   majesty's 
hallowed  person  "  {^das  Evangelium  Eurer  Majestdt 
geheilgter  Person  im  Auslande  zu  Icunden)^  and  of 
enforcing  it  if  needs  be  on  unwilling  hearers  by 
the  mailed  fist.     It  is  only  the  German  aniline 
^jQ   infused  into    the  British  specimen    which 
makes  it  so  conspicuous.     For  both  Kaiser  and 
the  great  British  public  are  lineal  descendants  of 
King  Olaf ,  who  long  ago  in  the  Viking  age  sailed 
up  Salten  Fiord,  while 

In  their  temples,  Thor  and  Odin 
Lay  in  dnst  and  ashes  trodden. 
As  King  Olaf  onward  sweeping 
Preached  the  Gospel  with  his  sword. 

A    LESSON    FROM    THE    HILLS. 

But  the  Kaiser  and  his  mail- fisted  apostle  of  a 
brother  have  not  been  the  only  schoolmasters  who 
have  taught  us  useful  lessons.  The  close  of  the 
campaign  in  the  northwestern  labyrinth  of  hills 
which  serves  as  an  invaluable  mural  barrier  of 
Hindostan  has  done  much  to  impress  upon  us 
all  some  elementary  truths  too  often  forgotten. 
One  of  these,  the  importance  of  keeping  faith 
even  with  hill  tribes,  has  been  emphasized  by 
what  the  official  apologists  admit  to  have  been  the 
hardest  and  most  harassing  campaign  known  in 
India  since  the  mutiny.  We  have  had  a  force  of 
60,000  men  in  the  field.  We  have  marched  them 
with  incredible  difficulties  through  an  almost  im- 
passable coulitry,  and  we  have  accomplished — 
nothing.  The  King  of  France,  who  with  40,000 
men  marched  up  a  hill  and  then  marched  down 
again,  did  just  what  General  Lockhart  has  done, 
with  this  difference — General  Lockhart  did  not 
bring  his  40,000  down.  The  casualties  on  the 
frontier  up  to  December  23  were  returned  as 
433  killed,  1,321  wounded,  including  36  British 
officers  killed  and  81  wounded.  Nor  is  the  death- 
roll  even  now  complete.  The  tribes  hung  upon 
the  flanks  of  our  retreating  columns  like  wasps. 


Their  women  and  children  in  many  cases  had  been 
sent  into  India  to  be  safe  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  rajah.  Fighting  is  play  to  them.  The 
strength  of  the  hills  is  their  defense.  We  have 
spent  £10,000,000  in  saving  the  people  of  India 
from  famine,  and  when  the  bills  come  in  we  shall 
find  we  have  spent  an  equal  sum  in  the  abortive 
campaign  occasioned  by  reversing  the  policy  of 
Sir  H.  Fowler  as  to  Chitral.  The  whole  dreary 
work  is  to  be  begun  again  in  the  spring,  when 
the  stinging  flies  of  the  mountains  will  once  more 
have  a  chance  of  taking  it  out  of  the  lion  of  the 
plains. 

A    MORAL    JAUNDICE. 

The  insensate  policy  which  has  landed  us  in  Af- 
ghan war  after  Afghan  war  and  which  now,  in  face 
of  the  clearest  warnings,  has  plunged  us  into  this 
wanton  and  calamitous  campaign  of  disaster,  is  but 
one  of  many  reminders  of  the  dangers  of  Asiatic 
dominion.  Anglo-Indians  in  old  days  found  India 
fatal  to  the  liver.  Our  experience  seems  to  show 
it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  brain  and  the  conscience. 
The  Russophobia  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  all 
these  wars  in  the  Northwest  is  a  kind  of  jaundice 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  moral  sense.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  marked 
the  extirpation  of  the  disease.  Like  a  deep- 
seated  ague  it  seems  impossible  to  be  shaken  off. 
It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  position, 
resembling  the  inconvenience  of  living  in  the 
malaria  of  a  marsh.  Nor  is  it  the  only  one. 
The  insolent  reestablishment  of  the  system  of 
state -patronized  prostitution  in  flat  defiance  of 
the  express  instructions  of  the  home  government 
is  another  reminder  of  the  penalties  of  empire. 
The  two  things  seem  to  go  together — the  intel- 
lectual malady  which  is  responsible  for  the  frontier 
campaign,  and  the  infinitely  more  serious  moral 
malady  which  has  led  the  Indian  Government  to 
defy  the  express  and  implicit  directions  of  the 
home  government  in  the  interests  of  vice.  It  is 
a  very  glorious  thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  an  Indian 
empire,  but  if  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  cam- 
paigns of  arson  and  slaughter  in  carrying  out  a 
policy  of  violated  pledges,  and  if  the  soldiers  of 
the  Queen  must  be  provided  by  the  empire  with 
enslaved  women  for  their  amusement,  the  mat- 
ter assumes  another  aspect  altogether. 

III.— GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  CAPABLE. 

The  collapse  of  the  representative  system  at 
Vienna  but  emphasizes  the  conviction  that  is 
slowly  gaining  ground,  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  that  representative  government  is 
breaking  down.  In  an  article  summarized  else- 
where, Madame  Novikoff  expresses  with  charac- 
teristic verve  the  conviction  that  the  close  of  th© 
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century  has  witnessed  the  collapse  of  parliament- 
arism and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  principle  of 
personal  government.  Whether  we  regard  this 
with  dismay  or  exultation,  there  is  unfortunately 
no  doubt  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  she  bases 
her  opinion.  For  years  past  the  diflBculty  of 
legislation  at  Westminster  has  been  the  night- 
mare of  our  practical  men.  The  Parliamentary 
machine  is  so  hopelessly  blocked.  In  Greater 
New  York  New  Year's  Day  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Croker  as  the  veiled  dictator 
of  an  English-speaking  community  larger,  more 
powerful,  and  infinitely  more  wealthy  than  the 
total  population  of  the  American  colonies  at  the 
time  when  they  revolted  from  British  rule. 

WANING    FAITH    IN    THE    NOSE-COUNT. 

We  are  indeed,  it  would  seem,  on  the  verge 
of  a  strong  reaction  against  the  old  accepted 
formulas  of  democratic  government.  The  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  people  as  the  agency  to 
be  used  for  governing  the  people  has  been 
rudely  shaken.  It  is  no  longer  assumed,  even 
in  the  most  radical  quarters,  that  the  millennium 
will  be  assured  when  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  has  equal  voting  rights  with  any  other 
subjects  of  her  majesty.  The  ballot-box  is  no 
longer  the  heaven-sent  panacea  which  it  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  only  twenty  years 
ago.  There  is  everywhere  a  perceptible  reaction 
in  favor  of  government  by  the  capable  as  op- 
posed to  government  by  the  counting  of  noses. 
To  find  your  capable  man,  to  put  him  in  power 
after  having  found  him,  and  then,  after  having 
installed  him,  to  give  ever  more  and  more  power 
to  his  elbow,  is  becoming  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent the  dominant  instinct  of  the  new  time. 

THE    PEOPLE    AND    THE    PEERS. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  last  month  celebrated  his 
eighty -eighth  birthday,  is  understood  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  belief,  as  he  passed  through  London, 
that  the  true  policy  for  the  Liberal  party  to  pur- 
sue was  to  launch  a  campaign  against  the  House 
of  Lords.  Alas  I  such  a  campaign  is  as  much 
out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics  at  present 
as  a  campaign  against  Mars.  For  this  there  are 
many  reasons;  but  the  chief  of  all  is  that  we  have 
no  longer  a  chief.  Our  multitudinous  electorate 
is  in  no  mood  to  destroy  any  institution,  no  mat- 
ter how  indefensible  or  illogical,  which  may  serve 
as  a  second  string  to  its  bow,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  should  utterly  break  down  under  the 
weight  of  its  work.  The  year  which  oi)ens  with 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  about  the 
House  of  Lords  ana  khe  establishment  of  Mr. 
Croker  as  supreme  ruler  of  New  York  is  not  a 
year  in  which  a  leaderless   democracy  will  be 


tempted  to  reduce  the  British  Constitution  to  con- 
sistent harmony  with  democratic  principles. 

THE    DIVINE    RIGHT    OF    BRAIN   TO    RULE. 

This  element  of  deference  to  capacity  and  a 
recognition  of  the  divine  right  of  the  capable  to 
command  lies  at  the  bottom  of  another  great 
movement  which  is  filling  the  careful  observer 
with  alarm.  The  prolonged  strike  in  the  en- 
gineering trade,  which  is  playing  such  havoc  with 
British  industry,  presents  many  conflicting  and 
confusing  issues  to  the  public ;  but  one  thing 
stands  out  quite  clearly  upon  which  the  British 
public  has  absolutely  made  up  its  mind.  There 
must  be  no  meddling  and  interfering  by  the  in- 
competent and  untrained  with  the  capable  and 
responsible  heads  of  departments.  Our  American 
competitors,  like  those  of  Germany,  are  hampered 
by  no  restrictions  upon  the  effective  use  of  the 
best  machinery  at  their  command.  If  we  are  not 
to  go  under  in  the  ceaseless  warfare  which  is 
waged  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  our  industrial 
system  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  compe- 
tent. The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  recog 
nize  that  in  the  interests  of  democracy  the  great 
revolutionary  formula,  <  *  The  tools  to  those  who 
can  use  them,"  must  be  supplemented  by  another 
formula  not  less  imperative,  and  that  is,  *  <  The 
direction  of  those  who  have  the  brains." 

IV.— THE  NEW  POLICY  FOR  THE  NEW 

TIME. 

This  crisis  affords  a  great  opportunity,  which 
in  itself  is  an  imperious  summons  to  meet  the 
peril  which  menaces  us  at  home  and  abroad  by 
proclaiming  a  policy  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
This  is  not  a  moment  for  twiddling  our  thumbs 
over  the  banalities  of  worn-out  factions. 

What  policy,  it  will  be  asked,  is  adequate  to 
the  occasion  ?  What  new  principles  can  be  pro- 
claimed which  will  prove  efiicient  to  enable  us  to 
escape  from  the  dangers  which  encompass  us? 
No  new  principles  are  required.  What  is  needed 
is  not  the  revelation  of  a  brand-new,  spick-and- 
span  prescription,  of  which  no  one  has  ever  heard 
before  ;  the  remedy  for  our  ills  comes  in  no  such 
sensational  fashion.  What  is  really  needed  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very  practical  and 
consistent  application  of  universally  accepted  prin- 
ciples, wliich  it  needs  no  argument  to  enforce, 
but  only  resolution  to  adopt.  What  is  wanted 
now  more  than  anything  else  is  a  policy  of  im- 
perialism plus  common  sense  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Both  have  been  sadly  left  out  of 
sight  in  many  recent  developments  of  imperiallBm. 
Common  sense  is  the  only  guide  to  common 
safety,  and  for  the  counsels  of  common  sense  we 
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need  not  go  further  than  a  few  homely  precepts 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  many  has  been  crystal- 
lized by  the  wit  of  one. 

RULES    FOR    A    FOREIGN    POLICY. 

The  first  of  these,  which  should  be  written  up 
in  all  foreign  and  colonial  ministries,  at  the  War 
Office,   at  the  Admiralty,   and  especially  in  all 
editorial  sanctums,  is  the  golden  precept  :    *'  Cut 
your  coat  according  to  your  cloth."     The  second 
principle  is  roughly  expressed  by  * '  First  things 
first,"  in  which  simple  but  pregnant  phrase  lies 
the    whole   philosophy   of  political   perspective. 
The  third  is,  *'Look  well  to  your  foundations," 
:for  it  is  no  use  gilding  the  statue  if  the  pedestal 
is  undermined.     The  application  of  these  three 
principles  to  the  problems  which  are  calling  for 
solution  would  result  in  the  definition  of  a  national 
and   imperial  policy  which  could  be  prosecuted 
with  steadiness  and  irresistible  force  by  the  people. 
If  the  thing  can  be  done  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  as  I  postulate  the  possibility  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, it  is  no  act  of  presumption  on  the  part  of 
any  citizen  to  endeavor  to  indicate  its  outlines. 
Let  us  take  foreign  and  colonial  policy  first.     We 
are   confronted   bv  two   divisions,   the   extreme 
wings  of  which  are  the  Little  Englanders  on  one 
side  and  the  jingoes  on  the  other.      Between  the 
f  wo  stands  the  great  body  of  rational  imperialists, 
who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  a  definite  policy, 
which  can  be  contmuously  maintained  by  which- 
ever party  is  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
our  affairs.      Hitherto  all  agreement  between  the 
two  extreme  wings  has  been  impossible  for  two 
reasons.     The  Little  Englanders  were  for  giving 
up  what  we  have  already  ;   the  jingoes  were  for 
seizing  all  that  we  had  not  got,  so  that  between 
the  two  no  understanding  was  possible. 

(1)    KEEP    WHAT    WE    HAVE. 

To-day,  however,  the  task  is  no  longer  hope- 
less, owing  to  the  fact  that  two  principles  have, 
solely  by  a  process  of  half -conscious  precipitation, 
fixed  themselves  in  the  national  mind.  The  first 
is,  We  are  going  to  keep  what  we  have  got.  We 
are  not  going  to  give  up  anything  because  some 
people  choose  to  say  that  the  weary  Titan  is  over- 
burdened, or  because  of  theories  as  to  the  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  the  method  in  which  they 
came  into  our  possession.  To  take  up  this  posi- 
tion involves  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  consistently  demanded  the  evacua- 
tion, for  instance,  of  Cyprus  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  practical  unanimity  on  the  subject  of 
imperial  and  colonial  policy,  the  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  Cyprus  to  the  concert  of  Europe 
may  fairly  be  postponed  until  we  see  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  that  concert  in  a  pacified  and 
prosperous  Crete.     The  case  of   Egypt  is  more 


difficult,  but  there  also  it  might  be  turned  hjr  the 
postponement  of  all  questions  as  to  its  evacuation 
until  such  time  as  civilized  government  has  been 
established  in  Armenia.  There  is  a  general  agree- 
ment among  all  Britons  that  we  should  keep  what 
we  have — if  we  can.  The  question  of  voluntarily 
abandoning  this,  that,  or  the  other  part  of  terri- 
tory over  which  we  have  established  our  sov- 
ereignty may  be  adjourned  until  the  end  of  this 
truce. 

(2)     <'WE    HAVE    dined!" 

The  adoption  of  this  first  formula  will  be  ren- 
dered much  more  simple  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  second.  This  is  capable  of  being  stated  very 
simply  and  tersely.  The  time  has  come  when 
John  Bull  should  be  able  to  say  to  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  ^'  I  have  dined  !  "  In  the  next 
century,  possibly  in  ten  years,  appetite  may 
return,  but  for  at  least  ten  years  ''  I  have  dined  " 
must  be  the  motto  of  John  Bull  Such  a  decla- 
ration, if  made,  will  be  hailed  with  a  chorus  of 
derision  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  limits  to  his  rapacity.  But  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  late  and  present  premiers 
that  what  we  need  at  present  is  not  more  prov- 
inces to  conquer,  but  a  period  of  repose  in  which 
we  may  digest  that  which  we  have  already  an- 
nexed without  assimilating.  The  repose  of  reple- 
tion will  not  be  a  very  heroic  attitude  ;  but  even 
a  lion  sleeps  after  a  full  meal. 

the    partition    of    CHINA. 

The  need  for  adopting  deliberately  but  defi- 
nitely this  policy  of  digestion  is  emphasized  by 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  China.  We 
are  told  every  day  in  the  papers  on  the  continent 
that  China  is  to  be  partitioned.  France  has 
seized  Hainan,  Germany  has  occupied  Kaio-Chau, 
and  Russia  has  established  herself  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  every  day  we  are  asked  more  or  less  eagerly 
or  anxiously  what  we  are  going  to  take.  Our 
answer  to  this  should  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 
On  the  mainland,  nothing.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
partition  of  the  yellow-skinned  empire,  we  cannot 
too  plainly  and  emphatically  declare  we  are  out  of 
it ;  we  are  not  in  the  running  and  do  not  mean 
to  be.  If  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  please 
to  scramble  for  the  inheritance  of  the  yellow  man, 
they  will  not  have  to  count  with  England  as  a 
fourth  in  that  scramble.  Chusan  or  some  other 
island  we  may  occupy,  but  if  we  do,  it  will  not 
be  a  base  for  territorial  conquest,  but  rather  to 
assure  ourselves  of  a  position  which  will  render 
unnecssary  any  need  for  operations  on  the  land. 
But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  then  to  have  no 
policy  in  relation  to  the  partition  of  the  Chinese 
empire  ?  By  no  means  ;  if  we  take,  as  the  start- 
ing-point and  fundamental  basis  of  our  poUcy, 
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the  determination  that  we  will  under  no  circum- 
stances be  driven  into  any  annexation  or  occupa- 
tion of  Chinese  territory,  then  there  is  open  to 
us  a  policy  which  of  all  others  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  our  imperial  interest  and  our  national 
genius. 

A  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE  AND  FAIR  TRADE. 

Our  position  in  China  and  that  of  all  other 
nations  is  secured  by  treaties  which  limit  the 
customs  to  5  per  cent.,  with  an  additional  2^ 
transit  dues.  The  maintenance  of  that  maximum 
of  7-^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  goods  im- 
ported or  exported  from  China  should  be  the 
object  of  our  policy.  In  defending  it,  we  should 
at  once  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  all  the 
commercial  nations,  and  render  possible,  for  the 
first  time,  an  alliance  for  a  specific  and  commercial 
object  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  A 
league  of  peace  and  fair  trade  would  attract  all 
the  non-conquering  powers  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica which  do  business  with  China,  and  would 
enable  us  to  enforce  without  difficulty  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fiscal  status  quo  upon  all  the  partition- 
ing powers.  England  and  America,  with  the 
minor  powers  in  their  train,  would  be  ainply 
strong  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany  to  respect  the  fiscal  status  quo 
and  pledge  themselves  neither  to  raise  the  present 
duties  nor  to  erect  any  customs  tariff  which  would 
give  their  own  people  preference  over  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  conquests  which  they  contemplate 
making.  If  the  fiscal  status  quo  remains  un- 
changed, every  improvement  in  the  internal 
administration,  which  inevitably  follows  the  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty,  will  redound  to  the  pros- 
perity of  British  trade. 

A  POLICY  OF  HONESTY  AND  TRUTH. 

In  India  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  repose  and  digestion. 
It  might  be  supplemented  by  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  any  member  of  the.  Vice -Royal  Council  who 
proposes  any  extension  of  British  sovereignty 
among  the  hills  should  do  so  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  he  were 
suspended  from  the  gallows  before  he  had  time  to 
make  his  motion.  In  Egypt  we  are  at  Berber, 
and  there  we  shall  remain,  nor  should  we  venture 
to  go  any  further  than  we  have  water  under  tlie 
keels  of  our  gunboats.  If  we  can  take  and  hold 
Khartoum  from  the  river,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
we  had  better  stay  at  Berber  till  we  can.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  the  delimitation  of  our 
possessions,  recognized  by  the  French  themselves 
when  the  original  agreement  was  made,  secured 
to  us  sufficient  of  the  Hinterland  of  Lagos  to 
remove  any  danger  of  further  complications  in 
that  region.       In   Southern   Africa  Sir  Alfred 


Milner  may  safely  be  left  to  carry  on  his  policy  of 
appeasement  and  reconciliation.  And  everywhere 
on  land  and  sea  we  should  prove  by  word  and 
deed  that,  the  South  African  Committee  notwith- 
standing, we  believe  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  that  truth  has  not  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
empire. 

RULES    FOR    HOME    AFFAIRS. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  there  are  certain  sim- 
ple rules  which  will  guide  us  safely  to  sound  con- 
clusions. The  first  is  that  in  legislating  we 
should  cease  persisting  in  trying  to  put  a  quart 
into  a  pint  pot.  The  second,  which  is  equally 
important,  is.  Don't  swap  horses  when  crossing  a 
stream.  The  third.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  By 
acting  upon  these  we  may  get  something  done. 
This  is  not  a  time  when  we  can  afford  to  waste 
our  time  in  constitution  reconstruction.  We  are 
in  a  tight  place — and  a  very  tight  place  ;  and 
until  we  see  our  way  out  of  it  we  had  better  post- 
pone all  attempts  to  give  one  man  one  vote  or 
one  vote  one  value,  for  all  votes  will  be  valueless 
if  the  crisis  is  not  surmounted.  Disestablishment 
can  wait;  so  can  local  option.  So  can  and  must 
everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  taking  first 
things  first. 

WHAT    ABOUT    HOME    RULE? 

The  Liberal  party  hitherto  has  not  been  con- 
sistent in  its  application  of  its  home- rule  creed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  professed  to  believe  that  the  Irish 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves.  And 
then,  with  curious'  inconsistency,  he  persisted  in 
endeavoring  to  relieve  them  of  the  first  and  mosi 
obvious  responsibility  of  a  self-governing  nation, 
by  framing  for  them  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment by  means  of  an  exclusively  Scotch  and 
English  cabinet.  The  Liberal  party  remains  true 
to  the  home- rule  principle.  But  it  will  defer 
the  consideration  of  its  practical  realization  until 
the  Irish  themselves  have  prepared  a  scheme 
which  they  are  ready  to  submit  to  tlie  imperial 
Parliament  as  the  expression  of  th*^  national  will. 
It  is  not  for  the  likes  of  us  Saxons  and  West 
Britons  to  formulate  the  measure  which  will  give 
effect  to  the  aspirations  of  our  Irish  fellow- sub- 
jects. That  is  their  task.  We  have  tried  twice 
and  failed,  because  we  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  first  step  *  toward  home  rule  for 
Ireland  is  for  the  Irish  representatives  to  frame 
and  submit  the  next  home- rule  bill.  We  shall 
wait  for  its  appearance. 

FIRST   THINGS   FIRST. 

What  are  the  first  things  ?  Clearly  the  first 
thing  is  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  without 
which  we  are  merely  a  huge  plum -pudding  ready 
for  the  spoons  of  our  hungry  neighbors.  Not  lees 
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obvious  is  the  necessity  of  readjusting  our  army  • 
system  so  as  to  fit  it  to  the  extended  empire  it 
must  defend.  It  is  not  a  time  for  picking  it  up 
by  the  roots,  but  rather  for  making  the  best  of 
what  is,  of  restoring  order  out  of  chaos,  of  pro- 
viding the  artillery  with  quick-firing  guns  which 
are  to  the  existing  pieces  what  the  needle-gun  was 
to  the  muzzle-loader,  and  of  finding  out  what  our 
ablest  soldiers  agree  to  be  indispensable  and  then 
doing  it — without  any  nonsense.  The  creation 
of  a  small  Houssa  or  Zulu  army  for  African  serv- 
ice ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  im- 
perial statesmanship.  But  these  things  are  only 
measures  of  the  frontier.  '  The  real  peril  lies 
within. 

**LOOK    TO    THE    FOUNDATIONS  I  " 

The  real  work  to  which  the  new  policy  for  the 
new  time  summons  the  energies  of  the  common- 
wealth is  the  quickening  of  the  sluggish  intelli- 
gence of  our  people,  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  revival  of  British  industry,  and  the 
reestablishment  of  our  manufacturing  supremacy. 
Education  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  university,  is  the  one  chance  of  success. 
Whether  it  is  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  or  in 
manufacture,  the  old  policy  of  laissez  faire  has 
broken  down.  To  tamper  with  free  trade  is  a 
confession  of  failure  crowned  by  suicide.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  the  highest  organs  of  the 
state  must  be  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  battle,  which  at  present  is  going  sorely  against 
US  owing  to  lack  of  organized  and  directing  in- 
telligence. The  report  of  the  Irish  Recess  Com- 
mittee has  reminded  us  how  agriculture  has  been 
revived  in  Denmark  and  manufactures  in  Bavaria 
by  the  energetic  and  sustained  efforts  of  the  in- 
telligence department  of  the  state.  Something 
like  that  will  have  to  be  done  here.  Wherever 
any  industry  shows  signs  of  going  under  through 


the  stress  of  foreign  competition,  there  should 
be  prompt  state  inquest  made  to  ascertain  the 
remedy,  if  remedy  there  be.  If  a  captain  loses 
so  much  as  a  gunboat,  there  is  court-martial  with 
punishment  to  follow,  but  no  national  authority 
brands  as  infamous  the  captain  of  industry  who 
allows,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  a  whole 
trade  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 

THE    CONDITION-OP- THE- PEOPLE    QUESTION. 

Whatever  else  seems  in  doubt,  one  thing  seems 
certain.  Our  people  will  have  to  work  a  good 
deal  harder  and  play  less  than  they  have  been 
doing  of  late.  And  this  being  so,  it  should  be  a. 
matter  of  national  interest  as  well  as  of  national 
pride  to  improve  by  all  available  means  the  lot 
of  those  on  whom  toil  will  press  more  heavily 
than  before.  Here  also  the  state  as  an  intelli- 
gence department  might  do  good  service  by  using 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  level  up  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  army  of  labor  to 
the  highest  standard  reached  in  the  camp  of  any 
of  our  competitors.  Adequate  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  adjudicating  of  disputes  which,  left 
to  themselves,  breed  mutinies  in  the  camp  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  enemy  thunders  at  our 
gates. 

IP    NOT    THIS,    THEN  WHAT  ?  ' 

This,  in  brief,  seems  to  me,  in  rough  and  im- 
perfect outline,  the  new  policy  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  time  in  England.  Whether  or 
not  I  am  correct  in  this  detail  or  that  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance.  .  The  one  thing  needful  is  that 
we  should  each  and  all  of  us  gravely  consider, 
and  that  at  once,  what  can  be  done  to  face  the 
dangers  that  confront  Britain  and  its  empire. 
The  one  unpardonable  thing  is  to  thrust  our  head 
like  an  ostrich  into  the  sands  and  wait  our  doom. 
For  in  that  case  it  would  not  tarry  j  even  now  it 
comes  on  apace. 
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NANSEN  OUTLINES  A  NEW  EXPEDITION. 

THE  February  McClure's  opens  with  an  illus- 
trated article  by  Dr.  Nansen  on  '<  Future 
North  Polar  Exploration."  Dr.  Nansen  treats 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory 
that  the  whole  area  between  the  pole  and  the 
Siberian  coast  is  covered  by  a  large  and  extended 
sea,  with  no  unknown  land  on  that  side  ;  on  the 
other  side,  between  the  pole  and  the  American 
coast,  however,  he  thinks  that  there  may  be  un- 
known land  and  islands,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  is  also  an  ice-covered  sea.  The 
most  part  yet  to  be  explored  is  that  bounded  by 
the  route  of  his  ship,  the  Fram,  by  Patrick  Island 
and  Grant  Island.  The  northern  part  of  Green- 
land, too,  is  yet  unknown. 

As  to  the  way  to  get  to  these  still  unknown 
regions.  Dr.  Nanson  has  several  methods  to  sug- 
gest. He  naturally  is  proud  of  that  scheme 
which  made  such  a  notable  and  profitable  journey 
for  the  Fram — that  is,  to  get  in  the  sea  and  drift 
with  it.  He  thinks  the  I&fwi  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  difficulty  in  this  kind  of  work  ;  that 
no  future  polar- bound  ship  can  encounter  any 
obstacles  greater  than  she  did.  The  method  of 
drifting  in  the  ice  offers,  too,  the  best  means  of 
making  scientific  observations  of  all  kinds,  ^ince 
it  gives  a  sojourn  of  years,  and  makes,  in  fact, 
a  practical  floating  observatory  of  one's  ship. 
The  explorer  makes  an  outline  for  an  expedition 
on  his  own  plan,  to  go  north  through  the  Bering 
Sea  and  enter  the  ice  in  a  northerly  and  perhaps 
northeasterly  direction  somewhere  between  160 
and  170  degrees  west  longitude.  ''  The  ship 
will  then  be  closed  in  by  the  ice,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  carried  across  the  unknown  sea  a  great 
distance  north  of  the  Franis  route,  across,  or  at 
any  rate  not  far  from,  the  pole  itself,  and  will 
emerge  into  open  water  somewhere  along  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland.  The  expedition  will 
thus  bring  a  sum  of  information  about  the  polar 
region  which  will  be  of  priceless  benefit  to  many 
branches  of  science.  But  such  a  drift  will  take 
a  longer  time  than  ours  did  :  I  should  say  prob- 
ably five  years.  It  might,  however,  be  that 
the  drift  further  north  is  more  rapid  than  it  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dram's  route,  as  dur- 
ing Johansen's  and  my  sledge  journey  I  got  the 
impression  that  there  was  more  motion  in  the  ice 
the  further  we  went  north." 

A  second  means  which  Nansen  believes  feasi. 
ble  is  by  dog  sledge.  This  would  take  much 
shorter   time  than  the   former,    and   the   party 


would  be  more  master  of  its  movements.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  it  must  necessarily  be  quick 
and  without  opportunities  for  scientific  research. 
The  third  possibility  is  in  the  balloon,  which 
would  have  its  best  result  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water.  But  Nansen 
thinks  that  the  best  way  to  use  it  would  be  to  let 
it  carry  sledges  with  necessary  dogs  and  equip, 
ment  northward,  so  the  expedition  could  leave 
the  balloon  and  travel  across  the  ice  southward. 
The  rest  of  Dr.  Nansen's  article  is  given  over 
to  an  explanation  of  the  scientific  results  to  be 
gained  from  polar  exploration.  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  by  a 
systematic  series  of  polar  observations  upon  the 
climatic  conditions  of  northern  regions  and  the 
climatic  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  history  of  the  earth. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  CHINA. 

MR.  HOLT  S.  HALLETT  contributes  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  **The 
Partition  of  China."  In  outlining  British  policy 
he  says  : 

* '  Our  objective  in  relation  to  China  is  mainly 
commercial.  If  through  the  imbecility  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  Manchu  Government  the  empire 
falls  to  pieces  and  foreign  nations  are  compelled 
to  take  action  in  their  own  behalf,  it  should  be 
our  aim  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  with 
Russia,  France,  and  Japan,  the  other  neighbors 
of  China,  for  the  division  of  the  spoil.  With 
the  basin  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  Kuangtung,  and 
Yunnan  as  our  share,  the  remainder  of  Southern 
China  might  be  taken  by  France,  and  Northern 
China  miglit  be  left  to  Russia  and  Japan." 

He  suggests  that  Germany  may  yet  have  much 
trouble  with  Japan,  who  might  make  terms  with 
her  old  enemy  in  order  to  check  German  ambition: 

*'  In  his  haste  to  lose  no  opportunity  he  has 
apparently  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  most 
important  factor  of  the  position,  that  Japan  is 
still  in  occupancy  of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  is  likely 
to  object  to  the  action  of  the  German  Emperor  as 
elucidated  by  the  German  press.  With  a  fleet 
far  stronger  than  that  of  Germany,  and  able  to 
put  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  well-equipped 
and  capitally  drilled  men  in  China  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  Japan  is  a  foe  who  will  not  be 
terrified  by  the  mailed  fist  of  Germany.  Japan 
has  yet  her  word  to  say  on  the  German  views  and 
the  German  action,  and  it  would  be  no  bad  policy 
for  her  to  conciliate   China  by  forcing  Prince 
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Henry  to  put  his  mailed  fist  in  his  pocket.  A 
Chino-Japanese  alliance  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  Chinese  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  opening  out  of  China  to 
trade." 

Mr.  Hallett  thinks  that  China  is  worth  a  dozen 
-Africas,  both  in  its  natural  resources,  in  its  char- 
acter, and  its  people.  The  climate  also  renders 
it  highly  suitable  for  European  colonization.  At 
present  British  treaty  rights  as  to  trade  are  thus 
defined  by  Mr.  Hallett : 

*  *  Under  our  treaties  with  China  we  secured 
the  right  to  import  goods  into  China  at  certain 
ports  on  payment  of  a  tariff  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem^  and .  to  export  goods  from  the  same 
ports  on  payment  of  the  same  duty.  It  was  like- 
wise agreed  that  British  imports  having  paid  the 
tariff  duties  should  be  conveyed  into  the  interior 
free  of ^all  further  charges,  except  a  transit  duty 
equal  to  one-Tialf  of  the  tariff  duty.  And  it  was 
agreed  that  native  produce  carried  from  an  inland 
center  to  a  point  of  shipment,  if  bona  fide  intend- 
ed for  shipment  to  a  foreign  port,  might  be  cer- 
tificated by  the  British  subject  interested,  and 
exempted  by  payment  of  the  half -duty  from  all 
charges  demanded  upon  it  en  route.  And  it  was 
agreed  that  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned  the 
nationality  of  the  person  possessing  and  carrying 
these  is  immaterial." 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  Advice. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  writes  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  his  chronicle  in 
Cosmopolis  upon  the  situation  in  the  far  East. 
He  condemns  very  strongly,  but  not  more  strongly 
than  is  deserved,  the  reckless  folly  and  injustice 
which  characterize  many  English  comments  on 
the  German  Emperor. 

A    GOOD    WORD    FOR    THE    KAISER. 

*<  His  majesty  speaks  impulsively,  and  his 
enthusiasms  succeed  each  other  with  almost  star- 
tling rapidity.  But  this  is  part  of  the  superficial 
manifestations  of  genius.  For  the  German  Em- 
peror is  a  man  of  genius.  More  than  that,  he  is 
a  man  of  great  courage,  great  energy,  great  abil- 
ity, great  ambition,  and  great  confidence  ;  and 
he  commands  the  greatest  fighting  force  that 
exists.  He  is  probably,  to  take  but  one  exam- 
ple, the  best  and  most  experienced  cavalry  leader 
in  the  world.  His  handling  of  10,000  cavalry  at 
the  last  maneuvers  positively  startled  the  foreign 
military  attachis.  It  may  well  be  that  he  yet 
will  make  history.  We  should  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  at  our  expense.  Our  press  and  peo- 
ple have  often  treated  him  both  unfairly  and  vul- 
garly. We  are  entitled  to  resent  some  of  his 
actions  ;  we  may  be  justified  in  feeling  some  fear 


of  him  ;  merely  to  laugh  at  him  is  the  act  of  a 
fool." 

GERMAN   WEAKNESS    IN    CHINESE    WATERS. 

This  reproof  is  more  remarkable  because  Mr. 
Norman  is  no  great  admirer  of  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  the  Kaiser's  policy.  He  is,  like  every 
one  else,  much  oppressed  with  the  disproportion 
between  the  apparent  policy  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  naval  means  by  which  he  must  give  effect  to 
it.     He  says  : 

*<  Germany  will  have  in  China:  (1)  In  the 
first  cruiser  division,  under  the  command  of 
Vice  Admiral  von  Diederichs,  1,642  men;  (2) 
in  the  second  cruiser  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Henry,  1,364  men  ;  (3)  on 
board  the  station  ship  Cormorant  160  men  ;  (4) 
detachment  of  marines,  1,200  men  ;  (5)  coast 
defense  artillery,  200  men  ;  making  a  total  of 
4,566.  Her  fleet  there  will  consist,  besides  the 
Deutschland  and  the  Gefion^  of  the  Kaiser^  sister 
ship  to  the  Deutschland^  the  first-class  cruiser 
Kaiserin  Augusta^  6,300  tons,  the  second-class 
cruiser  Irene^  4,400  tons,  and  the  Prinzess  WiU 
helm,  her  sister  ship,  and  the  third-class  cruiser 
Arcona,  2,370  tons. 

''The  German  squadron  could  not  remain 
afloat  half  an  hour  if  attacked  by  the  far  Eastern 
fleet  of  England,  Russia,  or  Japan.  England,  for 
instance,  has  (or  shortly  will  have)  on  the  spot 
the  Centurion,  first-class  battleship  of  10,500 
tons;  the  Powerful,  14,200  tons,  the  Grafton, 
7,350  tons,  the  Edgar,  7,350  tons,  the  Immortal- 
its,  5,600  tons,  the  Narcissus,  5,600  tons,  the 
Undaunted,  5,600  tons,  first-class  cruisers;  the 
Rainbow  4,360  tons,  the  Iphigenia,  3,600  tons, 
and  the  Pique,  3,600  tons,  second-class  cruisers  ; 
7  gunboats,  4  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  crafts.  The  vigorous  expres- 
sion, '  Fahre  hinein  mit  gepanzerter  Faust  I '  can- 
not be  meant  to  hurl  the  German  squadron  to  in- 
stant destruction  against  such  a  force  as  this. 
And  the  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets  would  show 
a  similar  disproportion.  Germany  must  design 
her  ships  and  men  for  another  purpose." 

What  that  purpose  is  Mr.  Norman  does  not  ex- 
actly perceive,  but  he  thinks  that  probably  it  has 
more  to  do  with  securing  the  passage  of  the  naval 
bill  than  anything  else. 

England's  need  for  chusan. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  what  England  should 
do,  Mr.  Norman  has  a  very  clearly  defined  idea. 
He  says  she  should  take  and  occupy  Chusan. 

"  It  has  long  been  obvious  to  all  students  of 
the  far  East  that  England  stands  in  great  need  of 
a  naval  base  at  least  a  thousand  miles  north  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  that  in  Chusan,  near  the  mouth 
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of  the  Yangtse  River,  such  a  base  is  ready  to  her 
hand.  It  commands  the  heart  of  China,  it  has 
hardly  any  population  or  trade,  it  could  be  made 
impregnable  without  difficulty,  it  was  occupied 
and  ceded  again  by  us,  and  by  a  convention  with 
China  in  1846  the  latter  is  bound  not  to  cede  it 
to  any  other  power  and  we  are  bound  to  defend 
it  for  her  against  attack.  I  have  advocated  this 
step  for  six  years,  therefore  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  the  Times  is  now  advising  it.  It  is  a  vi- 
tal matter  for  British  commerce  and  security  in 
the  far  East,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
scale  be  turned  against  us.  In  China  more  than 
anywhere  else  trade  is  maintained  by  '  influence,  * 
and  our  trade,  amounting  to  over  £32,000,000 
per  annum,  is  three  and  a  quarter  times  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  nations  put  together." 


AMERICAN   TRADE  WITH   CHINA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  January  Mr. 
Charles  Denby,  Jr. ,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Legation  in  China, '  writes  on  * 'America's 
Opportunity  in  Asia.'* 

As  to  certain  recent  developments  in  China 
and  Japan,  Mr.  Denby  says  : 

*'The  war  of  1894-95  between  these  two 
powers  was  the  most  momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  the  East.  It  did  more  to  startle,  more 
to  develop,  China  than  any  experience  in  her 
past.  No  victory  of  a  European  power  could 
have  had  such  an  effect  upon  her.  It  required 
the  triumph  of  an  insignificant  and  detested  rival 
to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  statesmen 
the  mortal  weakness  of  their  conservatism.  This 
war  has  done  more  to  open  this  vast  field  to 
Western  commerce  and  civilization  than  five 
hundred  years  of  foreign  trade  and  one  hun- 
dred years  of  missionary  teaching.  The  effect 
has  been  instantly  felt.  The  country  seems 
to  have  sprung  into  life.  Railroad  lines  are 
under  construction,  the  beginnings  of  vast  con- 
templated systems.  Mines  are  being  opened, 
new  ports  established,  new  lines  of  commerce  de- 
veloped. Schools  for  the  teaching  of  English 
and  of  Western  sciences  are  being  founded  and 
attended  by  an  earnest  crowd  of  mtelligent  youhg 
men  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  blushed 
to  count  a  foreigner  among  their  friends.  China 
looks  to  the  West  to  learn  the  sources  of  a 
strength  which  she  has  long  affected  to  despise. 

EUROPEAN    DESIGNS    ON    CHINA. 

'<  This  attention  is  reciprocated,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  turned 
toward  China  and  the  European  powers  are  ar- 
ranging far-reaching  plans  dictated  by  territorial 
ambition.     Their  journals  already  openly  discuss 


the  respective  spheres  of  influence  which  they 
hope  some  day  to  make  exclusively  tributary  to 
their  commerce.  France  is  annexing  territory 
on  her  Tonquin  frontier  and  is  building  railroads 
into  Yunnan.  Russia  has  laid  her  hand  on 
Manchuria,  and  six  hundred  miles  of  Russian 
railroad  in  Chinese  territory  will  shortly  connect 
the  trans-Siberian  system  with  the  port  of  Vladi- 
vostock  on  the  Pacific.  Germany  is  obtaining 
*  concessions '  from  China — small  areas  of  ground 
at  the  treaty  ports,  which  will  be  placed  under 
the  German  flag  and  where,  under  their  own 
laws,  German  merchants  may  establish  houses 
and  conduct  their  business.  Japan,  baffled  in 
the  north,  has  annexed  Formosa  and  founded 
there  a  lasting  basis  for  her  commerce.  Nor 
has  she  stopped  here,  but  she  is  daily  adding  to 
her  military  and  naval  strength,  preparing  to 
take  her  part  in  the  coming  struggle  for  syprem- 
acy  on  the  mainland.  England  has  opened  new 
territories  for  her  commerce  by  asserting  the 
right  of  British  merchants  to  navigate  the  West 
River,  the  key  to  the  southwest  of  China." 

Mr.  Denby  believes,  nevertheless,  that  though 
China  may  be  conquered  and  enslaved  for  years, 
yet  the  vitality,  individuality,  and  exclusive  co- 
hesiveness  of  her  people  insure  her  an  ultimately 
independent  national  existence,  while  inherent 
identity  of  interests  makes  China  and  Japan  allies 
against  Europe  in  working  out  their  common 
destiny. 

OUR    ACTUAL    INTERESTS    IN    THE    CHINESE    MARKET. 

Returning  to  present-day  conditions  in  Chinese 
commercial  life,  Mr.  Denby  says  : 

<*  Though  its  trade  is  in  its  infancy,  China  to- 
day is  a  great  market,  unable  to  supply  itself  with 
the  very  manufactured  goods  we  have  to  sell. 
To  this  market  we  are  the  nearest  neighbors. 
Some  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  which  our 
manufacturers  are  devoting  to  South  America 
would  find  ample  compensation  here.  In  West- 
ern America,  when  railroads  were  built  they  took 
the  population  with  them  and  built  up  the  busi- 
ness on  which  they  hoped  to  thrive.  In  China 
the  population,  tlie  business,  the  prosperity  are 
there  waiting  for  tlie  railroads  to  come  to  them. 
The  commercial  activity  which  good  communica- 
tions will  create  is  inconceivable.  If  to  the  empire 
of  China,  with  its  vast  population,  its  vast  territory, 
Its  limitless  resources,  the  electric  spark  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  could  be  communicated,  the  trade 
that  would  spring  into  existence  would  surpass  all 
the  records  of  history.  Already  on  the  short  lines 
in  the  north  we  have  some  indication  of  the  future. 
The  cars  are  crowded  with  passengers  and  freight, 
trade  is  springing  up,  and  Chinese  merchants, 
with  ready  intelligence,  are  planning  the  ezten- 
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sion  of  their  business.  New  industries  are  com- 
ing into  existence.  Certain  cities  are  pointed 
out  as  railroad  centers,  and  real  estate  is  advan- 
cing in  price  as  in  the  *  boom '  cities  of  America. 
The  station  of  Fengtai,  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Peking,  now  a  rude  building  in  a  field  of  cab- 
bages, is  confidently  expected  by  railroad  experts 
to  become  the  busiest  railroad  station  in  the 
ivorld.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  China  will  enormously 
increase.  Internal  taxation  barriers  will  be  broken 
down,  and  not  only  will  new  markets  of  great 
importance  be  reached,  but  old  ones  will  become 
more  accessible.  The  people  will  become  more 
familiar  with  foreign  products  and  inventions  and 
will  use  them  inore  freely.  Increased  opportuni- 
ties of-  employment  will  give  the  lower  classes 
more  money  to  spend  and  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  foreign  oil,  cloth,  machinery,  and  the 
thousand  things  of  foreign  origin  which  the 
Chinese  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate.  It  is 
a  market  which  the  writer  candidly  believes  to 
be,  for  the  American  manufacturer,  the  most 
important  in  the  world." 

AMERICAN    SHIPS    FOR    THE    CHINA    TRADE. 

Mr.  Denby  complains  that  our  commerce  with 
China  has  to  be  conducted  under  foreign  flags: 

**  Means  of  transportation  between  the  ports 
of  America  and  those  of  Asia  should  be  put  upon 
a  better  basis.  Direct  lines  of  cheap  freight 
steamers  under  the  American  flag  should  be  es- 
tablished from  the  Atlantic  ports  to  Shanghai  and 
Yokohama.  Direct  communication  is  the  surest 
creator  of  trade.  Private  enterprise  must  grap- 
ple with  this  problem.  Arrangements  can  easily 
be  made  through  American  agents  in  China  by 
which  vessels  sailing  regularly  with  cargo  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New  York  can  be 
assured  of  cargo  on  their  homeward  journey. 
The  steamer  lines  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  Orient  should  receive  such  financial  support 
as  to  be  able  to  maintain  frequent  communication 
by  American -built  ships  of  the  highest  class. 
Canadian  competition  should  be  surpassed  in  all 
particulars.  The  profits  on  the  carrying  and  in- 
suring of  American  goods  should  be  diverted  to 
American  companies.  Our  people  should  no 
longer  endure  the  humiliating  necessity  of  send- 
ing our  merchandise,  our  mails,  and  our  tele- 
grams under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag." 

Mr.  Denby  further  maintains  that  American 
manufacturers  and  merchants  should  insist  on 
American  representation  of  their  interests  in 
China.  He  says  that  the  methods  heretofore  used 
there  have  been  in  marked  contrast  to  the  meth- 
ods used  to  push  the  business  of  American  manu- 
facturers elsewhere. 


A  RISING  CHINESE  STATESMAN. 

IN  the  January  Forum  Mr.  Clarence  Cary  writes 
on  **  China  and  Chinese  Railway  Conces- 
sions," sketching  the  interesting  personality  of 
Sh^ng-Tajen,  the  director-general  of  the  imperial 
Chinese  railroad  administration,  who  has  been 
clothed  with  full  powers  as  an  agent  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  foreign  capitalists  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  their  aid  in  railroad -building. 

^'Astute,  progressive,  daring,  with  the  acquis- 
itive tendency  largely  developed,  Sh^ng-Tajen  is 
full  of  aggressive  force  and  picturesque  possi- 
bility. As  yet  of  full  vigor,  of  large  wealth, 
and  but  little  over  fifty  years  of  age,  he  may,  if 
circumspect  or  if  effectively  guided,  reacli  any 
place  of  ministerial  power  and  control  that  China 
has  to  offer.  He  is  already  an  official  of  metro- 
politan rank  and  a  director  of  the  Court  of  Sacri- 
ficial Ceremonies.  For  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  past  Sh^ng  has  been  in  active  negotiation 
with  various  foreign  delegations  in  reference  to 
his  railroad  projects,  but  thus  far  with  little  or 
no  tangible  result — thanks,  as  foreigners  are  dis- 
posed to  say,'  to  a  too- inflated,  overreaching  esti- 
mate of  what  he  and  his  country  can  offer  or  ac- 
complish. It  is  rumored  that  his  government  is 
already  growing  restive  over  the  delay  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  pledges  ;  and  he  is  not  without 
jealous  rivals,  who  are  known  to  be  intriguing 
against  him." 

It  seems,  however,  that  Sh^ngs  powers  have 
recently  been  somewhat  abridged  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  imperial  railroad  commissioner 
— <*  for  the  North,"  as  Mr.  Cary  is  informed. 

SHIiNG's    ways    WITH    FOREIGNERS. 

Mr.  Cary,  who  has  had  experience  as  the 
legal  adviser  of  American  concession -seekers  at 
Shrug's  court,  thus  describes  the  procedure  there: 

**  Those  foreign  delegates  who  have  frequented 
his  Yamen^  or  council-chamber,  will  not  readily 
forget  their  novel  and  arduous  experience.  Long, 
chill  audiences,  in  donjon -like  obscurity,  with 
struggling  effort  at  concrete,  confidential  nego- 
tiation, conducted  aloud,  through  interpreters, 
in  languages  of  which  the  one  affords  no  coun- 
terpart to  any  technical  or  business  phrases  of 
the  other,  before  a  mob  of  alert,  native  hangers- 
on,  who  listen  to  one's  secrets  through  open  win- 
dow and  doorway — these  are  incidents  that  re- 
main in  mind.  Nor  will  be  ignored  the  memory 
of  a  keen -faced,  courtly  mandarin,  with  half- 
closed  yet  always  alert  eyes,  whose  ceremonious 
manner  and  easy  affability  never  disguised  a 
hard,  tenacious  purpose.  Large  foreign  cash  ad- 
vances, at  trivial  interest,  with  next  to  no  allow- 
ance of  foreign  profit  or  of  ordinary  safeguard 
against  native   control  of  funds  or  native  man- 
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Indeed,  the  monarchical  revival  in  the  fatherland 
has  latterly  been  proceeding  to  extremes,  and  has 
this  week  culminated  in  Prince  Henry's  apotheosis 
of  his  imperial  brother,  with  such  surprising  ex- 
travagances as  those  of  his  *  crown  of  thorns  * 
and  <  the  gospel  of  his  hallowed  person. '  "We 
believe  in  autocracy,  it  is  true,  but,  fortunately, 
we  have  never  mistaken  the  Czar  for  the  Al- 
mighty! " 

THE   SOLE    HOPE    OF    AUSTRIA. 

If  in  Germany  the  monarchical  principle  is  be- 
ing carried  to  preposterous  lengths,  it  is  in  Aus- 
tria the  only  hope  of  the  state.  Madame  Novikoff 
says  : 

<  *  A  Parliament  is  wrecking  the  dual  kingdom. 
Who  saves  it  from  falling  to  pieces  ?  The  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  !  Without  him,  what  is 
Austria- Hungary  ?  Poor  Francis  Joseph  I  His 
task  is  hard  enough  ;  but  how  much  harder  will 
be  that  of  his  successors  I  Leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  his  Russian  physician,  the  Austrian  Slav 
may  expect  from  him  something  approaching  to 
justice.  From  a  Reichsrath  dominated  by  ob- 
structives, where  pandemonium  reigns,  surely 
there  can  be  no  hope  at  all  I  Now  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  killed  the  Reichsrath,  might  not 
Francis  Joseph  take  its  place  ?  The  provincial 
Diets  would  still  exist.  They  might  elect  among 
themselves  consultative  delegates,  but  the  Em- 
peror's will,  and  not  the  vote  of  the  paralytic 
Reichsrath,  would  be  supreme.  What  spectacle 
more  encouraging  for  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  if  Austria,  distracted  by  parlia- 
mentarism, were  to  finJl  a  new  strength  and 
security  by  reverting  to  the  principle  of  central 
autocracy  and  local  self-government?" 

THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    SICK    LADY. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
Madame  Novikoff  does  not  take  a  very  gloomy 
view  as  to  the  future  of  Austria. 
•  ^  *  The  best  evidence  that  Austria  realizes  her 
danger  is  her  reapprochement  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  empire-kingdom,  when  feeling  well,  carried 
on  more  or  less  pronounced  flirtations  with  Ger. 
many  and  Italy.  But  once  let  storm-clouds 
gather  on  the  horizon,  and  Austria  rushes  in 
haste  to  consult  her  Russian  mentor.  She  is  an 
old  patient  of  ours,  a  very  old  patient,  and  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  so  long  on  our  hands  en- 
ables us  to  look  calmly  upon  her  present  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  It  is  only  the  new  practitioner, 
called  m  to  a  first  case,  who  imagines  that  a  bad 
fainting  fit  is  an  inevitable  precursor  of  dissolu- 
tion. We  know  better.  Austria  has  had  at- 
tacks of  this  kind  before.     But  we  have  pulled 


her  through,  and  thus  the  sick  lady  expects  us  to 
do  so  again." 

THE    OLD     CATHOLICS. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  two  of  her  patients, 
Madame  Novikoif  turns  to  the  Old  Catholics, 
who  have  long  been  favorites  of  hers.  She  re- 
ports that  there  has  been  an  Old  Catholic  out- 
burst in  Chicago,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  and 
a  bishop  has  been  duly  consecrated  in  order  to 
supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  some  30,000  Polish 
and  Bohemian  ex-papists  who  have  revolted 
against  the  Pope.  This  naturally  seems  to 
Madame  Novikoff  an  event  of  great  omen,  and 
she  quotes  a  letter  from  her  brother  in  which  he 
expresses  some  sanguine  expectation  that  the  re- 
union  of  Christendom  may  be  brought  about  in 
the  Slavonic  world  by  the  agency  of  the  Old 
Catholics  : 

"  The  way  is  Old -Catholicism — that  is  to  say,  a 
wiping  out  of  popish  infallibility  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits,  thus  purifying  Catholicism  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  same  orthodoxy  which 
prevailed  before  the  parting  of  the  churches  in 
the  West,  and  which  was  one  with  us  in  dogma, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  ritual  and  theological 
views.  My  brother  believes  that  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  this  orthodoxy  of  the  West  in  the  Sla- 
vonic world  is  quite  possible." 

THE   '<  LIBERUM  VETO  "  IN  THE   EUROPEAN  CONCERT. 

Madame  Novikoff  touches  very  briefly  upon 
the  Eastern  question  proper,  but  drops  a  few 
words  as  to  the  necessity  for  substituting  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  voting  for  that  of  absolute 
unanimity  for  the  decision  of  the  European  con- 
tinent.     She  says  : 

'  *  Russia,  better  than  any  other  power,  can 
realize  the  mischief  that  comes  from  insistence 
upon  absolute  unanimity.  What  is  it  but  the 
old  <  liberum  veto'  that  has  wrecked  the  Polish 
kingdom  ?  That  will  be  the  fate  of  Europe  also 
if  the  change  is  not  made  which  Lord  Salisbury 
suggested,  with  a  foresight  which  does  credit  to 
his  judgment.  Besides,  decisions  by  unanimity 
are  only  practicable  when,  as  with  a  British  jury, 
they  can  be  enforced  by  starvation,  or,  as  Count 
von  Moltke  has  reminded  us,  was  once  the  case 
in  Poland,  where  unanimity  was  secured  by 
stabbing  the  dissidents.  Alas  !  neither  method 
of  securing  unanimity  is  available  in  the  case  of 
the  European  concert." 

MAKING    THE    BLIND    TO    SEE. 

Finally,  the  chief  and  last  great  triumph  of 
the  Russian  physician  has  been  the  making  the 
blind  to  see  : 

**  As  an  oculist,   his  success  has  been  so  re- 
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markable  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  do  more 
than  briefly  allude  to  it.  For  nearly  a  whole 
generation  the  real  Russia  seems  to  have  been 
invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  public. 
Now  we  have  taught  Europe  to  see.  We  have 
removed  the  scales  from  her  eyes.  Europe  now 
not  only  perceives  Russia,  but  has  to  admit,  also, 
that  Russia  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
state  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  physician  render  more  pressing  the  duty 
of  keeping  the  peace." 


ARE  THE  JEWS  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  ENGLISH  ? 

MR.  JOHN  A.  DYCHE,  a  Russian  Jewish 
tailor,  now  working  in  Leeds,  contributes 
to  the  Contemporary  Review  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azines this  month.  Mr.  Dyche  declares  that  he 
is  a  typical  alien  emigrant  : 

* '  I  am  a  Jew,  born  in  Russia,  landed  in  this 
country  some  nine  years  ago  with  threepence  in 
my  pocket.  I  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailors* 
machinist,  and  have  worked  in  the  ready-made, 
bespoke,  and  ladies'  mantle  trades,  mostly  in 
Leeds." 

Mr.  Dyche  is  a  gentleman  with  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and,  what  is  more,  he  seems  to  have 
a  vast  array  of  facts  at  his  finger-ends,  which 
make  him  a  very  formidable  antagonist  to  those 
who  have  been  reading  the  outcry  against  the 
importation  of  Jewish  paupers.  Mr.  Dyche  first 
proves  from  his  statistics  that  the  number  of  the 
Jews  in  England  is  immensely  exaggerated,  and 
then  proceeds  to  maintain  that  so  far  from  their 
underselling  the  British  workmen  and  so  play- 
ing the  blackleg  to  British  labor,  the  Jewish 
workmen  earn  better  money  than  their  English 
companions.  The  union  price  for  English  tailors 
in  Leeds  is  fivepence  per  hour,  while  competent 
Jewish  tailors  in  Leeds  seldom  make  less  than 
sixpence,  and  sometimes  more  than  eightpence, 
an  hour.  Surely  it  is  absurd,  says  Mr.  Dyche, 
to  speak  of  their  taking  away  the  Englishman's 
work  when  they  get  higher  wages  than  he  does. 
That  Jewish  employers  do  work  cheaper  than  their 
English  rivals,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  Mr.  Dyche 
maintains  that  they  do  not  do  this  by  paying  their 
men  lower  wages.  As  for  sweating,  he  stoutly 
asserts  that  in  the  Jewish  shops  at  Leeds  there  is 
far  less  sweating  and  bullying  than  in  the  English 
shops.  So  far  from  the  Jews  having  come  in  as 
parasites  to  prey  upon  English  industry  and  ruin 
English  workmen,  he  says  : 

**  The  Jewish  trade. unions  claim  to  have  creat- 
ed, besides  the  seconq- class  made -to -order  tailor- 
ing, wholesale  clothing;  and  ladies'  mantle  trades, 


also  waterproof  clothing,  cap,  slipper,  and  cheap 
shoe  trades." 

SUPERIORITY    IN    BRAIN    POWER. 

How  is  this  miracle  achieved  ?  When  we 
reduce  Mr.  Dyche's  statements  to  the  last  analysis, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Jew  has  more  brain  than 
the  Englishman,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
brain  that  tells.      Mr.  Dyche  says  : 

"  The  Jewish  workman  possesses  the  quality  of 
his.  race — he  is  an  artist,  and  if  his  work  some- 
times lacks  strength  and  durability,  it  is  never 
wanting  in  taste  or  finish.  The  English  workman 
is  in  this  respect  a  mere  laborer.  His  work  is  like 
his  temperament,  drink,  and  diet — strong,  solid, 
and  durable, but  at  the  same  time  rough,  coarse, and 
tasteless.  In  matters  of  style  and  taste  the  Eng- 
lish workman  can  only  follow  the  foreigner.  In 
the  tailoring  trade  we  have  created  a  method  of 
work  for  which  the  English  tailor  is  too  clumsy 
or  too  conservative  in  his  ways,  and  for  which  the 
English  woman  has  not  enough  technical  skill. 
By  doing  that  we  have  cheapened  clothing,  so  that 
a  laborer  or  artisan  can  to-day  get  a  well-made 
suit  at  the  same  price  he  formerly  had  to  pay  for 
the  cast-off,  and  this  advantage  is  eagerly  seized 
by  those  trade  unionists  who  are  never  tired  of 
denouncing  the  alien  immigrant  and  sweated 
goods." 

EXCELLENCE    OP    CHARACTER. 

But  it  is  not  brain  only.  It  is  also  character. 
Mr.  Dyche  declares  that,  tried  by  any  test  you 
please,  the  Jew  is  superior  to  the  Englishman. 
He  is  much  more  considerate  to  his  women.  A 
Jewish  wife  is  never  sent  to  the  factory  to  earn 
wages  for  her  husband.  He  is  much  more  mind- 
ful of  his  children.  On  this  point  he  gives  some 
very  remarkable  statistics.  In  New  York  in  1890 
there  were  180,000  Jews,  practically  all  emigrants: 

**The  annual  death-rate  per  1,000  for  the  six 
years  ending  May  of  the  same  year  was  6.2,  as 
compared  with  Irish,  28;  colored,  23;  English, 
20.6;   Germans,  17;  Americans,  16." 

Although  their  birth-rate  is  lower,  their  death- 
rate  is  still  lower,  owing  to  the  great  care  of  their 
children.  The  superiority  of  the  Jews  is  shown 
in  their  children  in  the  public  schools.  At  Leeds, 
he  says,  * '  they  are  always  best  in  drawing,  and 
the  teachers  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they 
have  a  quicker  perception  and  better  memories 
than  the  English  children." 

IMPROVEMENT    IN    LONDON's    EAST    END. 

But  what  will  perhaps  impress  the  ordinary 
Englishman  most  is  the  statement  which  he  makes, 
on  the  authority  of  personal  residents  in  the  dis- 
tricta  concerned,  as  to  the  unmense  improvement 
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that  has  been  wrought  by  the  substitution  of  a 
Jewish  for  a  British  population.     He  says  : 

* '  Some  of  what  were  the  most  dangerous  places 
in  the  east  of  London,  such  as  Flower  and  Dean 
Streets,  Brady  Street,  and  others,  have  become, 
since  the  foreign  Jews  have  settled  there,  the 
quietest,  peacefulest  places  in  London,  where  one 
can  go  to  bed  at  any  time  and  not  be  kept  awake 
all  night  by  the  drunken  orgies  of  English  men 
and  women.  In  Whitechapel  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  native  and  foreign  population  is  most 
striking.  On  one  hand  you  find  people  who  are 
at  as  low  a  grade  of  drunkenness  and  vice  as  it 
is  possible  for  human  beings  to  come  to.  On  the 
other,  sober,  peaceful,  and  industrious  people, 
from  whose  lips  will  never  fall  an  expression  that 
can  offend  the  most  sensitive  lady." 

Clearly  it  is  time  that  Christian  England  began 
to  learn  the  elementary  lessons  of  morality,  intel- 
ligence, and  industry  from  the  despised  Hebrews. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

^^T^HE  War  Office  and  Its  Sham  Army"  is 
A  the  general  title  of  four  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Colonel 
Brookfield,  Major  Rasch,  Major-General  Russell, 
and  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  Major-General 
Russell  reminds  us  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Britisli  army  in  1896  consisted  of  194,524  men, 
the  total  strength  being  220,742  : 

"  Of  this  force  76,937  of  all  ranks  are  quar- 
tered in  England,  Wales,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  3,630  in  Scotland,  and  25,841  in  Ire- 
land, being  a  total  of  106,408  at  home  ;  while  in 
Egypt  and  the  colonies  38,884  are  quartered  and 
in  India  75,450,  or  a  total  of  114,334  abroad." 

Major-General  Russell  contrasts  the  complacent 
assertions  of  the  optimist  who  assumes  that  every- 
thing is  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  army  with  such 
facts  as  the  following  : 

<*  Under  such  '  best,  best'  management  up  to  Oc. 
tober  last  not  a  man  had  been  recruited  for  the 
two  new  battalions  of  Guards,  while  of  the  3,000 
men  voted  for  the  garrison  artillery  last  session 
the  department  had  only  got  hold  of  245  ;  that 
of  our  recruits  30  per  cent,  are  specials  (i.e.,  un- 
der  five  foot  three  and  a  half  inclies  and  less  than 
thirty- two  around  the  chest,  under  age  and  under 
size)  ;  that  in  the  home  battalions  one  has  only 
290  effectives  and  40  per  cent,  of  specials  among 
the  recruits — I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  war 
strength — and  requires  700  men  to  complete ; 
another  wants  600  ;  another  650  ;  and  after  fill- 
ing  them  up  where  is  the  reserve  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  Haliburton  and  Lord  Wantage  are  so 
proud  ? — that  reserve  which  has  been  the  one  ewe 
lamb  of  successive  representatives  of  the  War 


Office  in  Parliament,  and  which,  according  to  the 
answer  given  before  the  late  commission  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  is  *  somewhat  of  a  sham  1  *  As  to  the 
artillery,  the  public  are  aware  of  the  fiasco  in  the 
spring,  when  twenty  batteries  were  torn  to  pieces 
in  order  to  send  three  out  to  the  Cape,  but  what 
they  are  ignorant  of  is  that  the  condition  of  the 
artillery  is  worse  than  that  of  the  line  at  home. 
To  start  with,  the  proportion  of  guns  to  infantry 
is  lower  in  the  British  army  than  in  foreign 
forces,  and  they  cannot  be  improvised.  The 
army  of  the  southeast  under  Bourbaki  in  1871 
failed  because  Gambetta  and  De  Freycinet  ig- 
nored this  salient  fact ;  and  in  our  army  we  have 
some  200,000  auxiliaries  with  only  one  effective 
battery  among  them.  Besides  this,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  home  batteries  have  been  re- 
duced to  four  guns,  as  they  paraded  at  the  jubilee 
review  witn  42  men  and  48  horses — by  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  the  68  horse- artillery  and 
282  field-battery  guns  promised  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  at  Salisbury,  two  years  ago  ?  As  for  the 
cavalry,  we  have  13,000  dragoons  at  home  and 
only  3,000  horses,  while  the  regiments  are  cut 
up  and  separated  in  a  way  fatal  to  efficiency." 

All  the  writers  appear  to  believe  that  the  War 
Office  needs  reorganization.  They  are  all  dissat- 
isfied with  the  reserve,  and  then  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  should  be  done.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  proposes  to  double  the  militia  at  a  cost 
of  $600, 000a  year  ;  to  found  a  voluntary  reserve, 
to  which  30,000  additional  men  would  be  secured 
at  a  cost  of  $1,050,000.  He  would  also  increase 
the  number  of  battalions  at  home  so  as  to  balance 
the  number  of  those  required  abroad. 

**  In  ord(^r  to  raise  these  battalions  and  to  pro- 
mote recruiting — 

»*  {a)  The  territorial,  the  sentimental, the  county 
attractions  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  not 
repressed. 

**  ih)  Mature  soldiers  should  receive  one  shil- 
ling a  day  clear. 

**(c)  Every  government  office  should  be  com- 
pelled to  give  the  preference  to  old  soldiers  when 
making  a])pointmonts. 

*'  (d)  Reserve  pay  should  be  entirely  done 
away  with.  TIk^  policy  of  inducing  men  to  have 
the  army  should  be  reversed.  They  should  be 
encourag(Ml  to  continue  in  it,  to  make  a  career  of 
it,  and  moderate  pensions  should  be  given  only 
after  the  completion  of  twenty -one  years'  service. 

''  (fi)  Reservists  should  be  allowed  to  reengage 
in  their  own  regiments  within  a  limited  time,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  commanding 
officers'  consent. 

*  *  (/')  Powers  should  be  taken  to  call  reservists 
to  the  colors  for  small  wa^-s  if  necessary  for  the 
first  twelve  months  of  their  reserve  service. " 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

^RIZE  essay  on  the  raising  and  equipment 
of  volunteer  armies  for  future  wars  is  pub- 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of 
lilitary  Service  Institution.  The  author, 
S.  M.  Foote,  of  tlie  Fourth  United  States 
3ry,  has  evolved  an  elaborate  plan  of  militia 
ization  and  mobilization.  It  is  impossible 
e  a  digest  of  his  paper  in  our  limited  space, 
few  paragraphs  may  be  quoted  as  embody - 
I  expert's  opinion  as  to  the  needs  and  possi- 
3  which  seem  to  justify  an  immediate 
thening  of  our  means  of  defense. 

3ER  OF  TROOPS  REQUIRED  TO  DEFEND  OUR 

FRONTIERS. 

a  tenant  Foote' s  estimate  of  the  number  of 
required    to  defend   our   frontiers    from 
n  invasion  is  based  on  the  following  con- 
tions  : 

wing  to  the  great  length  of  our  frontiers 
he  uncertaintv  as  to  where  and  in  what 
th  an  enemy  may  strike,  it  will  be  neces- 
5  have  several  armies  of  observation  ready 
ve  promptly  to  any  point  attacked  in  force, 
ossible  to  transport  across  the  ocean  at  one 
,n  army  of  50,000  to  60,000  men  with  their 
,  ammunition,  etc.  Therefore  the  armies 
up  of  the  available  militia  and  regular 
will  never  be  large  enough  to.  carry  on  a 
live  war  against  any  power  likely  to  go  to 
ith  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
have  a  domestic  disturbance  that  the  regu- 
ny  and  militia  will  not  be  able  to  handle, 
we  should  have  one  of  great  extent  it  is 
3le  that  about  all  the  militia  would  have  to 
d  to  quell  possible  outbreaks  in  their  own 

» 

1  any  case,  therefore,  of  a  serious  war  we 
I  have  to  rely  upon  volunteers.  But  how 
? 

f  all  the  powers  with  which  there  is  a  pos- 
j  of  our  going  to  war,  Great  Britain  is  the 
brmidable  on  account  of  her  sea. power,  her 
and  military  stations  in  close  proximity  to 
>asts,  and  lier  means  of  access  across  her 
jrritory  to  our  entire  northern  frontier.  We 
I  in  fact  have  to  fight  both  Canada  and 
Britain.  It  is  not  possible  to  figure  be- 
nd with  accuracy  how  many  troops  would 
(ded  in  any  case,  but  as  Canada  has  no  reg- 
rmy  and  her  organized  militia  is  but  35,000 
',  it  would  seem  safe  to  rely  on  about  100,- 
ore  men  to  defend  ourselves  against  Great 
a  than  against  any  other  power. 
,  will  require  about  85,000  heavy  artillery 
•s  to  man  the  fortifications  of  our  principal 
•8  in  time  of  war. 


**  Suppose,  however,  an  army  of  50,000  to 
60,000  regular  troops  to  have  made  a  landing 
under  cover  of  its  fleet  in  an  unfortified  harbor. 
We  should  require  an  army  of  at  least  100,000 
volunteers  to  prevent  their  advance,  and  certainly 
200,000  to  dislodge  them  before  they  could  be 
reenforced. 

'  *  So,  without  going  into  further  calculations, 
it  would  seem  that  we  should  need  about 

85,000  volunteers  for  fortifications. 

75,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for  North 

Atlantic  coast 
75,000  volunteers  tor  army  of  observation  for  Middle 

Atlantic  coast. 
75,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for  South 

Atlantic  coast. 
75,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for   Gulf 

coast. 
75,000  volunteers  for  army  of  observation  for  Pacific 

coast. 


460,000  total. 

<  ^  It  is  believed  that  at  least  this  number  would 
be  required  in  the  case  of  any  war  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged.  Such  an  army  would  require 
between  20,000  and  25,000  officers." 

Lieutenant  Foote  then  discusses  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  preparation  of  such  bodies 
of  raw  troops  for  a  campaign,  and  concludes, 
from  our  past  experience,  that  if  former  methods 
should  be  retained,  a  period  of  three  months 
would  be  needed  to  equip  an  efficient  body  of  in. 
fantry  for  the  field.  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider in  how  short  a  time  a  foreign  nation  could 
make  an  attack  upon  us,  as  that  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  time  allowed  us  for  preparation  to 
meet  the  attack. 

TIME    REQUIRED    BY    A    FOREIGN    NATION    FOR 

ATTACK. 

* '  Any  one  of  the  great  powers  has  a  navy 
much  stronger  than  ours,  and  a  standing  army 
ready  for  a  campaign  as  soon  as  transports  could 
be  gotten  ready  for  it.  Allow  fifteen  to  eighteen 
days  for  embarkation  of  troops  and  supplies.  To 
cross  the  ocean  would  require,  for  a  great  fleet 
under  convoy,  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  A  month, 
therefore,  is  believed  to  be  about  the  shortest 
time  in  which  a  large  army  could  reach  our  shores 
after  war  had  been  decided  upon.  Knowing  our 
lack  of  preparation  for  war,  a  nation  would  make 
every  effort  to  strike  us  as  soon  as  possible  after 
a  determination  once  made  to  do  so.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  a  month  would  or  might  be  the 
longest  time  allowed  us.  But  that  is  a  shorter 
time  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  raw 
troops  even  tolerably  ready  for  a  campaign  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war.  Any  system  that  will  en- 
able us  to  do  so  now  must  therefore  be  materially 
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different  from  any  system  that  we  have  hereto 
fore  pursued.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  of  per- 
mitting a  devastation  of  our  coasts  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1812  while  we  are  getting  ready  to  de- 
fend ourselves.  How  can  we  prepare  our  forces 
to  meet  the  enemy  when  he  may  first  arrive — in 
one  month's  time  ? 

* '  The  vital  question  before  us,  then,  is  not 
only  how  can  our  volunteers  be  raised  and  pre- 
pared for  war,  but  how  can  they  be  raised  and 
prepared  for  a  defensive  campaign  in  one  month's 
time?" 

MOBILIZATION    OF    TROOPS. 

Lieutenant  Foote  believes  that  the  only  way  to 
equip  volunteers  in  so  short  a  time  is  to  have  a 
volunteer  sy^em  fully  worked  out  in  time  of 
peace,  with  skeleton  regiments  named,  located, 
and  fully  officered,  ready  to  be  filled  with  men  on 
the  shortest  notice.  To  show  how  such  a  scheme 
can  be  evolved  under  present  conditions  is  the 
main  purpose  of  his  paper.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  follow  Lieutenant  Foote  through  the  details  of 
his  plan,  but  assuming  that  the  organization  has 
been  perfected  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  the 
distribution  of  heavy  artillery  to  man  fortifica- 
tions and  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  interior 
would  be  as  follows  : 

Portland,  Maine,  4  regiments — First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth  Maine. 
(The  ordinal  numbers  indicate  Congressional  districts.) 

Penobscot  River,  1  battalion  ;  Kennebec  River,  1  bat- 
talion ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1  battalion— 1  regiment. 
First  New  Hampshire. 

Boston,  7  regiments — Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth  Massachusetts. 

New  Bedford,  1  regiment — Thirteenth  Massachusetts. 

Narragansett  Bay,  3  regiments — First  and  Second 
Rhode  Island,  Eleventh  Massachusetts. 

New  London,  1  regiment — Third  Connecticut. 

East  end  Long  Island  Sound,  2  regiments — Fourth 
Connecticut,  First  New  York. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  1  regiment — Second  Connecticut. 

New  York  harbor,  9  regiments— 7  from  Greater  New 
York,  Sixth  and  Seventh  New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia,  2  regiments— from  the  city. 

Baltimore,  2  regiments — from  the  city. 

Washington,  1  regiment— from  the  city. 

Hampton  Roads,  2  regiments— First  and  Second  Vir- 
^nia. 

Wilmington,  1  regiment— Sixth  North  Carolina. 

Charleston,  2  regiments— First  and  Seventh  South 
Carolina. 

Savannah,  1  regiment— First  Georgia. 

Fort  Clinch   and   Pensacola,  1  regiment— Eleventh 
Greorgia. 
•  Key  West,  2  regiments— First  and  Second  Florida. 

Mobile,  2  regimenta— First  and  Second  Alabama. 

New  Orleans,  1  regiment— First  Louisiana. 

Galveston,  1  regiment— Tenth  Texas. 

San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  9  regiments— Seven 
from  California,  one  from  Nevada,  one  from  Utah. 

Portland,  Ore.,  2  regiments— First  and  Second  Oregon. 


Puget  Sound,  1  regiment— First  Washington 

Lake  ports,  2  regiments— Thirty-second  New  York 
.(Buffalo)  and  First  Michigan  (Detroit). 

Total,  61  regiments  of  heavy  artillery. 

Dividing  the  rest  of  the  territory  up  into  five  nearly 
equal  parts,  according  to  population,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Army  of  the  North.— ^ew  Hampshire,  V«rmont» 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin ;  62  regiments,  rendezvous  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany. 

Army  of  the  East. — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana;  OS- 
regiments,  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg. 

Arm,y  of  the  South.— Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois ;  57 
regiments,  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
and  Richmond. 

Army  of  the  Gulf. — South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas ;  62  regiments,  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  At- 
lanta and  Vicksburg. 

Army  of  the  West. — ^AU  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  except  Arl^nsas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas ;  57  regiments. 

Total,  800  field  regiments. 


WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  A  NAVY. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROOSEVELT 
contributes  to  GuntorCs  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary a  brief  article  entitled  **The  Need  of  a 
Navy." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  argument  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  assertion  of  an  American  foreign  policy, 
and  particularly  the  Monroe  doctrine  : 

'•  One  of  the  penalties  of  desiring  to  speak 
one's  mind  is  that  the  man  so  speaking  it  must 
be  ready  to  back  up  his  words  by  acts,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  find  himself  in  a  peculiarly  humili- 
ating position.  This  applies  just  as  much  to  a 
nation  as  to  an  individual.  Therefore,  if  a  nation 
desires  any  weight  in  foreign  policy  of  any  kind 
— that  is,  even  if  it  desires  only  a  guarantee  that 
no  foreign  nation  will  adopt  toward  it  a  hostile 
policy — then  it  must  possess  the  means  to  make 
its  words  good  by  deeds.  In  the  case  of  a  nation 
whose  interests  in  foreign  affairs  are  concerned 
primarily  with  powers  touching  't  by  land,  this 
means  that  it  must  be  ready  to  face  invasion  by 
land,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  itself  to  invade  by 
land.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  great  military  empire  abutting  on  the 
country  in  question,  then  it  must  look  primarily 
to  its  navy  as  the  means  for  carr3dng  out  any 
policy  on  which  it  has  resolved.  The  United 
States  has  on  one  side  Mexico,  on  the  other 
Canada.  Canada,  it  is  true,  is  part  of  one  of 
the  greatest  empires  in  the  world ;  but  the 
British  empire,  though  it  has  ever  been  fertile 
in  able  generals  and  gallant  soldiers,  neyerihe- 
less  owes  its  high  standing  primarily  to  its  navy ; 
and  in  the  very  unlikely  event  of  any  troaUe 
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^en  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
sh  forces  in  Canada  and  the  American  navy 
le  ocean  would  be  almost  equally  at  a  disad- 
Lge.  Aside  from  Great  Britain,  however, 
ically  every  other  nation  which  could  by  any 
bility  have  trouble  with  us  would  have  to 
us  at  sea.  This  of  course  means  that  if  the 
3d  States  is  to  have  any  foreign  policy  what- 
ir    it    must   possess   a   thoroughly   efficient 

'.  Roosevelt  takes  the  ground  that  objections 
■rigorous  naval  policy  come  either  from  those 
are  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  no  nation 
>ver  fight  us  because  we  are  so  big,  and  that 
if  we  should  bo  challenged  we  could  fight 
mt  preparation,  or  from  men  who  lack  patri- 
more  than  they  lack  knowledge,  and  who 
^e  that  we  ought  not  to  have  any  foreign 
J  at  all. 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

nceming  the  Monroe  doctrine  Mr.  Roose- 
ays  : 

Sither  kind  of  sentiment,  either  the  belief 
we  can  dare  anybody  to  fight,  without  prep- 
m,  or  the  belief  that  we  ought  never  to 
or  adopt  a  policy  which  might  lead  to  fight- 
is  bad  enougli,  but  the  result  of  a  mixture 
th  is  even  worse  ;  and  it  is  this  mixture  in 
oreign  policy  which  offers  a  perpetual  men- 
)  our  welfare  and  honor.  If  we  build  and 
tain  an  adequate  navy  and  let  it  be  under- 

that  while*  we  haven't  the  slightest  inten- 
X)  bluster  or  to  commit  any  wrong,  yet  that 
'6  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for 
ights,  then  the  chances  of  war  will  become 
tesimal,  and  no  power  will  dream  of  pro- 
ig  against  the  Monroe  doctrine.     If,  on  the 

hand,  we  announce  in  the  beginning  that 
3  not  class  ourselves  among  the  really  great 
es  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  great- 
that  we  intend  to  remain  defenseless,  hop- 
hereby  to  escape  the  anger  of  any  one,  and 
BV'e  shall  of  course  refrain  from  pushing  any 
^,  whether  that  embodied  in  the  Monroe 
ine  or  any  other,  if  it  can  possibly  be  dis- 
l\j\  to  nations  who  actually  will  fight — why, 
r  such  circumstances  we  doubtless  can  re- 

at  peace,  although  it  will  not  be  the  kind 
ace  which  tends  to  exalt  the  national  name 
make  the  individual  citizen  self-respecting. 
f  together  with  a  policy  of  refusing  to  fight 
ed  we  allow  the  policy  of  blustering  self- 
tion  to  go  hand  in  hand,  we  may  at  any 
find  ourselves  in  a  very  awkward  position, 
asserted  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  against 
t  Britain  in  the  Venezuelan  case.  Person- 
I  am  very  glad  we  so  asserted  it,  but  it 


would  be  a  cause  for  bitter  humiliation  if,  hav- 
ing once  taken  this  position,  we  failed  again  to 
assert  it  against  any  other  power,  no  matter  what 
it  might  be,  which  should  attempt  a  policy  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  any 
State  in  America." 


THE  QUESTION  OF  AN  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

THE  February  Harper^ s  has  an  article  by  the 
Hon.  David  Tifrpie,  entitled  ' '  Projects  for 
an  Isthmian  (^anal,"  in  which  a  -succinct  but  com- 
plete history  is  given  of  the  vai'ious  attempts  to 
make  a  waterway  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  North  and  South  America.  All  of  these 
projects  have  had  one  and  the  same  main  design; 
that  is,  to  make  the  longest  part  of  the  trans- 
isthmian  voyage  through  the  navigable  portion  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  River,  and 
then  to  use  and  control  the  waters  of  the  lake  and 
the  adjacent  streams  so  that  they  may  be  safely 
and  permanently  navigated  as  a  canal  for  the 
remaining  distance,  westward  to  the  Pacific  and 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Turpie 
has  most  to  say  of  the  last  attempt  to  exploit  the 
canal  scheme — that  by  the  corporation  styled  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua.  In  1887 
it  got  concessions  from  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua^ 
and  attempted  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  its  capital. 
In  spite  of  extensive  advertising  in  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York,  there  were  no  subscriptions,  as 
the  project,  considered  as  a  financial  investment, 
had  been  black-listed  upon  every  exchange  and 
market  in  both  Europe  and  America  for  fifty 
years  before.  This  company  then  tried  to  obtain 
a  charter  from  Congress,  and  last  year  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  subsidize  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000. 

THE    MARITIME    CANAL    COMPANY. 

At  this  point  the  writer  calls  attention  to 
certain  very  important  and  suspicious  differ- 
ences between  the  estimates  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  on  the  whole  and  on  particular 
divisions  of  the  work,  and  the  estimates  made  by 
the  government  board  of  engineers.  For  in- 
stance, the  Maritime  Canal  Coinpany  says  that  it 
can  complete  what  is  known  as  the  San  Juan 
River  division,  of  about  69  miles,  in  which  the 
channel  of  the  San  Juan  River  is  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  canal,  for  $1,975, 000.  The  estimate 
of  the  entirely  disinterested  government  board 
was  $14,866,000.  Taking  the  whole  work,  the 
Canal  Company  put  in  an  estimate  for  its  com- 
pletidn  of  $66,466,880  ;  while  the  government 
board  put  the  figure  at  $133,472,893,  just  about 
100  per  cent.  more.  The  Suez  Canal  cost  $1,000,- 
000  a  mile,  as  did  the  Corinth  ;  the  one  100 
miles  in  length  and  the  other  4  miles.  The 
engineering   problems  of    the  Nicaragua  Canal 
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are  easily  equal  to  those  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned works.  Hence,  since  the  Nicaragua  route 
is  169^  miles  long,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  government  engineers  had  not  suggested  an 
inflated  figure.  It  was  these  large  discrepancies 
that  prevented  the  last  Congress  from  taking  any 
action  on  the  subsidy  bill.  And  Congress  was 
evidently  none  too  cautious. 

NO    PRIVATE    CORPORATION    IS    NECESSARY. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Turpie  considers  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  treat  with 
any  private  corporation,  **  whose  only  claim  to 
consideration  rests  in  the  total  discredit  and 
disaster  which  have  accompanied  its  attempt  in 
the  execution  of  the  work."  The  Maritime  Canal 
Company  has  been  charged  with  serious  violations 
of  the  concessions  made  by  the  government  in 
Nicaragua,  and  still  more  serious  breaches  of 
contract,  but  neither  of  the  Central  American 
republics  involved  has  made  any  opposition  to  the 
canal  enterprise  itself  or  to  the  general  idea  of 
construction  of  a  canal  by  our  Government.  ' '  A 
condition  quite  fortunate  is  thus  shown,"  says 
Mr.  Turpie,  '  *  because  it  is  not  possible  that  any 
power  could  build  or  operate  this  ship  canal  in 
the .  country  of  an  unfriendly  population.  This 
work  is  not  like  that  of  Suez  or  Corinth.  Those 
are  canals  built  by  excavation  on  the  sea  level,  as 
before  stated.  To  destroy  them  would  require 
the  slow  process  of  the  excavation  of  another 
channel  to  drain  away  their  water  or  the  filling 
up  of  the  present  one  in  use.  But  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  with  its  double  system  of  locks  and  dams, 
would  be  peculiarly  sensitive  and  liable  to  injury, 
by  either  public  or  private  enemies,  as  there  are 
many  places  along  the  line  at  which  an  hour's 
work  with  pick  and  shovel,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
use  of  explosives,  would  let  the  water  rapidly 
escape,  and  so  wreck  the  whole  system." 

THE    THREE    ESSENTIALS. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  told  last  summer  of 
the  appointment  of  the  new  commission  of  engi- 
neers by  Congress,  to  make  another  survey  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction,  to  further 
examine  as  to  the  route,  and  also  to  report  on  the 
wliole  feasibility  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The 
Government  is  still  awaiting  the  report  from  these 
three  gentlemen.  ''Three  things,"  says  Mr. 
Turpie,  *  *  are  necessary  to  the  consummation  of 
this  enterprise  :  First,  funds  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Second, 
the  perfect  amity  and  ^friendly  cooperation  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rroa  in  the  work.  Third, 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  its  feasibility  and  of 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  construct  and 
complete  it." 


"  OUR  LATE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN." 

Tfi[E  February  Cosmopolitan  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  "A  Brief  History  of  Our  Late 
War  with  Spain,"  which  has  endeavored  to  tell 
what  would  probably  happen  if  we  had  come  to 
blows  over  the  question  of  Cuba.  The  imaginary 
historian  has  described  how  the  German  and 
English  nations  had  combined  against  the  United 
States,  with  the  final  result  of  the  annexation  of 
Canada.  As  to  how  this  final  step  came  about, 
the  writer  says  that  the  President  appointed  a 
commission  with  the  task  of  concluding  a  treaty 
of  peace  that  should  permit  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces to  enter  the  States  of  our  Union. 

the    ANNEXATION    OF    CANADA. 

* '  The  United  States  was  now  in  a  strongly 
advantageous  position.  With  an  army  that 
numbered  more  than  half  a  million,  rapidly  per- 
fecting itself  in  drill  and  equipment,  with  the 
prestige  of  the  greatest  victory  of  modern  times 
at  its  back,  it  might  well  have  assumed  a  tone  of 
arrogance.  But  its  commissioners  went  with 
very  different  instructions.  They  were  author- 
ized to  sue  for  the  independence  of  Canada  and 
make  the  offer  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  exchange  for  the  release  of  the  Canadian 
states  from  British  suzerainty.  What  would  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  be  to  a  rich  country 
like  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  a  long- 
continued  or  even  a  short  contest  by  force  of 
arms  ? 

' '  To  Spain  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  was  offered  for  the  release  of  all  claims 
on  the  island  of  Cuba — Cuba  itself  to  become  an 
independent  republic  and  guarantee  return  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  advanced  as  the  price  of  its 
liberty. 

*  <  An  argument  was  made  to  the  British  people 
based  on  the  logical  realignment  of  the  frontiers 
of  nations.  North  and  South  America  must  all 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  American  republics  ; 
Asia  and  Africa  left  to  do  with  as  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  and  Europe  might  desire.  For 
the  United  States  of  America,  no  Hawaii,  none 
of  China,  none  of  Africa,  but  all  of  North 
America ;  and  South  America  for  the  South 
American  republics. 

' '  The  details  of  the  negotiation  are  familiar  to 
all  readers.  England  had  her  hands  full  with 
Chinese  and  Indian  problems.  One  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
the  public.  Our  ambassadors  came  home  crowned 
with  laurels.  When  the  news  reached  Canada, 
there  was  rejoicing  almost  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  Americans  rose  up  and  pronounoed 
for  union." 
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CUBA    AS    A    MODEL    REPUBLIC. 

to  Cuba,  no  annexation  takes  place,  but  the 
3d  States  guarantees  its  independence  and 
sland  begins  a  new  and  very  noteworthy  life 
r  a  regime  in  wliich  social,  industrial,  and 
cal  conditions  can  be  organized  anew  by  the 
of  the  world's  whole  experience. 
Jnhappy  Cuba,  decimated  by  the  heroic 
gles  through  which  it  had  achieved  freedom, 
low  to  begin  a  new  life.  The  blood  of  mar- 
was  to  prove  an  enduring  cement  for  the 
vay  opening  to  progress  and  prosperity. 
With  its  wonderful  resources  of  climate,  soil, 
nine,  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles  was  sought  as 
ne  by  the  intelligent  of  all  countries.     Espe- 

from  the  United  States,  now  that  order  was 
ed,  came  an  immigration  of  the  most  desir- 

character.  England,  Ireland,  Germany, 
serland,  and  Norway  contributed  of  their 
bo  the  making  of  this  new  republic.  Even 
ff  Australia  and  New  Zealand  sent  their 
k,  and  to  tiiese  last  and  to  the  Swiss  we  may 
36  the  leavening  that  has  made  the  Cuban 
mment  already  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
lobe.  For  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  before 
^ear  1900  New  Zealand,  which  Macaulay  at 
eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  desig- 
[  as  the  land  to  furnish  that  civilized  man 
was  some  aay  to  sit  in  meditation  over  the 
.  of  London — that  this  New  Zealand,  in 
.ulay's  time  a  wilderness  in  the  possession  of 
nost  barbarous  of  tribes,  had  become  the 
[lost  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  its  con- 
Dn  of  the  functions  of  democratic  govern- 

• 

rhe  best  ideas  of  all  lands  were  carried  by 
intelligent  sons  and  built  into  the  laws  of 
lew  Cuban  republic.  It  should,  they  de- 
d,  be  that  government  for  which  Abraham 
^In  hoped — truly  a  government  by,  of,  and 
le  people. 

^ith  wise  laws  and  peace,  prosperity  flowed  in 

the  land.    The  indebtedness  of  two  hundred 

ifty  millions  to  Spain   was  quickly  paid  off. 

It  IS  the  fashion  in  this  new  nation  not  only 

)k  with  suspicion  upon  the  *  grabber,'  but 

fically  to  discourage  him.     He  is  regarded 

e  wolf  of  societv,  to  be  hunted  to  his  lair 

either   tamed   or   destroyed.     Even  in  the 

;hes  of  Cuba  greediness  has  taken  its  place 

16  deadliest  of  sins,   inasmuch  as  it  works 

harm  to  one's  neighbor. 

How  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  *  late 

svith  Spain  '  and   what  changes   have  taken 

I      Already  the  peoples  of  the  earth   turn 

eyes  for  an  object-lesson  in  the  highest  form 

tellectual  and  scientific  government  to  *  Cuba,' 

Qodel  republic'  *' 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  UBRARY. 

DR.  JOHN  S.  BILLINGS,  director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  gives  in  the 
Outlook  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plans  now  maturing 
for  the  rapid  development  of  that  institution. 

Work  will  be  begun  at  once  on  the  proposed 
building,  which  is  to  occupy  the  old  reservoir 
site  adjacent  to  Bryant  Park.  This  structure  will 
be  a  modern  fireproof  library  building  equipped 
with  the  latest  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  readers  and  having  a  capacity  for  the  shelving 
of  more  than  a  million  volumes.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  library  may  be  opened  to  the  public  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

THE    BASIS    OF    A    GREAT    COLLECTION. 

When  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  founda- 
tions were  consolidated,  two  years  ago,  to  form 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  there  were  in  all 
about  365,000  volumes  ;  at  present  the  number 
is  over  400,000,  excluding  duplicates,  the  whole 
forming  an  excellent  general  reference  library 
especially  rich  in  American  history,  Egyptology, 
English  and  American  government  publications, 
periodicals,  transactions  of  societies,  and  the 
literature  of  the  industrial  arts  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  There  are  several  very  valuable  special 
collections  on  various  subjects.  Dr.  Billings  says 
of  the  library  as  a  whole  that  it  contains  *'  com- 
paratively little  fiction  and  an  unusually  small 
amount  of  rubbish,  and  while  it  does  not  contain 
so  many  volumes  as  the  Congressional  Library  or 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  it  is  probable  that  the 
three  libraries  are  about  equal  in  value  to  the 
scholar  and  the  investigator." 

The  mam  purpose  of  the  library  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  educational.  '  *  A  t  present  it 
provides  more  especially  for  high -school,  college, 
and  university  graduates,  for  advanced  students, 
authors,  and  teachers,  for  the  historian,  the 
statistician,  the  scientific  investigator,  and  the 
scholar.  All  this  it  must  continue  to  do,  and  in 
its  new  building  arrangements  are  made  to  secure 
ample  access  to  books  and  quiet  for  this  class  of 
reaaei*s,  by  means  of  special  reading-rooms  in 
which  collections  of  books  on  special  subjects  may 
be  freely  used,  while  the  users  are  not  annoyed 
by  sightseers  or  those  who  come  for  amusement 
only. 

NEW    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    LIBRARY. 

'*  In  its  new  field  of  work  the  library  is  to  pro- 
vide also  for  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  a  com- 
mon school  and  a  high  school  as  well  as  a  uni- 
versity. It  is  to  circulate  books  as  well  as  to 
offer  them  in  its  reading-rooms  ;  it  is  to  provide 
for  the  children  as  well  as  for  the  adults  ;  it  is 
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practically  to  become  a  part,  and  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  free  public- school  system  of  the  city. 

*  *  For  a  very  large  part  of  the  community  it  is 
also  to  furnish  the  means  of  recreation  and 
amusement ;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  its 
educational  work  must  be  done  through  these 
means.  In  the  new  building  these  means  include 
the  large  room  for  children,  well  supplied  with 
the  most  interesting  books  ;  the  periodical -room, 
with  its  2,000  current  journals  ;  the  picture  gal- 
lery and  the  other  art  collections  on  the  upper 
floor ;  and  they  must  form  an  important  and 
carefully  considered  part  of  tlie  lending  depart- 
ment, so  that  the  pleasure  may  extend  to  the 
homos  of  the  users." 

Dr.  Billings  is  fully  aware  that  the  mere  estab- 
lishment of  the  library  in  a  great  central  build- 
ing will  not  in  itself  accomplish  the  great  end  in 
view — the  circulation  of  the  books  among  the 
people.  He  recognizes  the  need  of  branches, 
and  as  each  branch  can  properly  supply  with 
books  only  those  living  within  half  a  mile  of  it, 
he  estimates  that  between  thirty  and  forty  such 
branches  will  be  required  in  New  York  City. 

THE    IDEAL    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Dr.  Billings  outlines  his  views  as  to  what  such 
an  institution  should  be  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

*'  A  great  library  like  this  must  be  omnivor- 
ous ;  it  should  have  the  rare  and  costly  books 
which  are  otherwise  inaccessible  to  scholars,  and 
it  should  also  have  the  ephemeral  pamphlets  of 
the  day  which  have  no  commercial  value  when 
they  appear,  but  which  ultimately  become  histor- 
ical documents,  to  be  sought  for  by  some  anx- 
ious inquirer. 

*'lt  should  be  a  huge  encyclopedia,  kept  al- 
ways up  to  date  ;  it  should  have  a  special  news- 
paper fund  like  that  recently  given  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  ;  it  should  have  the  published 
reports  and  documents  of  every  country  and  great 
municipality  and  of  every  corporation  and  as- 
sociation in  the  city  of  New  York;  it  should 
have  the  latest  records  of  science,  technology, 
and  art,  as  given  in  journals  and  transactions  of 
societies  ;  and  it  should  have  the  means  to  have 
all  these  things  rapidly  catalogued,  indexed, 
classified,  and  made  promptly  and  fully  accessi- 
ble to  all  inquirers. 

'  *  Moreover,  it  should  not  wait  passively  for 
inquirers,  but  should  strive  to  create  them,  to 
educate  the  coming  generations  in  the  desire  for 
and  use  of  the  best  books  which  contain  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best  writers  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  times.'* 

It  is  surely  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Billings'  ideas 
will  take  on  a  material  form  in  New  York. 


DAUDET  THE  MERIDIONAL. 

THE  February  Bookman  publishes  a  critical 
sketch  of  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet  writ- 
ten by  Adolphe  Cohn,  to  whom  the  novelist  ap- 
peals first  and  strongest  in  his  character  of  m^i- 
dional — the  one  genuine  meridional  among  the 
men  of  letters  of  his  country. 

<*  The  course  of  history  has  given  France  such 
a  strong,  compact,  national  unity  that  we  easily 
forget  how  discordant  the  elements  were  out  of 
which  French  nationality  has  been  formed.  That 
there  once  was  a  Northern  France  and  a  South- 
ern France  which  harbored  none  but  feelings  of 
enmity  toward  each  other  ;  that  these  two  coun- 
tries, wholly  dissimilar  in  language,  in  institu- 
tions, in  religious  and  ethical  views,  once  fiercely 
rushed  upon  each  other  ;  that  the  Northern 
Frenchman  was  in  tlie  South  hated  as  a  ruthless 
conqueror,  an  ignorant  and  contemptuous  de- 
stroyer of  everything  that  was  held  dear  and 
beautiful  in  the  conquere»l  country,  is  now  all 
but  forgotten,  save  by  the  close  student  of  his- 
torical records.  The  South,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  gave  to  France  afterward  many  a  brilliant 
intellect,  more,  perhaps,  than  the  North.  But 
the  sons  of  the  South  were  taken  hold  of  by  the 
new  nationality  that  resulted  from  the  blending 
of  the  two  halves,  and  are  thought  of  simply  as 
Frenchmen.  Who  thinks  of  the  meridional  in 
Thiers  and  Mignet,  in  Montaigne,  in  Montes- 
quieu, in  Guizot  ?  Even  Gambetta's  exuber- 
ance  is  ascribed,  and  not  unjustly,  to  his  Italian 
father's  more  than  to  his  Southern  French  moth- 
er's blood.  In  Daudet  the  Southerner,  the  Pro- 
ven9al,  is  discernible  nearly  in  every  line  that  he 
wrote.  It  is  the  sunshine  of  his  native  Provence 
that  illumines  his  works  and  gives  them  the  pe- 
culiar warmth  which  is  one  of  their  most  attract- 
ive features.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  Southerner 
of  a  peculiar  kind  !  He  is  not  a  Gascon  ;  he 
does  not,  as  the  hero  of  the  popular  story,  won- 
der that  the  river  Garonne,  or  the  Rhone,  even, 
could  give  out  enough  water  to  fill  all  the  seas 
and  oceans.  The  Proven9al  that  was  in  him  had 
become  a  Parisian  too,  endowed  with  that  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  is  carried  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  farther  than  anywhere  else, 
and  sometimes  altogether  too  far.  The  Parisian- 
ized  Daudet  could  look  from  outside  at  the  na- 
tives of  his  dear  Provence,  or  else  Tartarin  never 
would  have  appeared.  But  his  conception,  if  not 
of  life  itself,  at  least  of  that  which  makes  life  worth 
living,  wliich  makes  it  beautiful,  remained  South- 
ern to  the  last  ;  to  the  last  his  favorite  music 
must  have  been  the  scraping  of  the  cigales^ 
wings,  his  favorite  library  that  Bibltotheque  des 
Cigales  of  which  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  most 
charming  stories. " 
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THE    FIRST   OF   FRENCH    HUMORISTS. 

eamess  and  completeness  of  vision,  perfect 
ly  pf  statement,  and  sympathy — these  are 
dities  that  made  Daudet,  perhaps,  not  only 
srelist  and  story -writer  that  he  is,  but  also 
;t  of  French  humorists.  It  has  been  said 
dom  that  the  French  have  wit,  but  no 
.  While  true  in  general,  we  doubt  whether 
Bption  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favor  of  a 
ite  modern  authors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
i  stands  preeminent.  Who  would  realize 
Eerence  between  humor  and  wit  need  only 
om  the  perusal  of  the  Tartarin  volumes  to 
any  of  Edmond  About' s  short  stories. 
8  wit  is  simply  irresistible,  and  laughter 
up  to  our  lips  and  eyes  whether  we  wish  it 
With  Daudet  it  is  simply  an  amused 
idly  smile.  We  see  this  big  Southern,  fun- 
bragging  Tartarin  uttering  lies  as  big  as 
,  first  among  his  own  townspeople,  whom 
s  not  expect  to  believe  him  any  more  than 
ieves  himself,  then  among  other  people, 
•st  take  him  at  his  word,  and  whose  con- 
he  cannot  understand  after  they  have  found 
is  heroism  is  all  Southern  froth,  and  no 
all  his  ethical  vagaries  amuse  us  like  the 
Is  of  some  big  fishes.  We  do  not  want 
hurt  himself  ;  but  we  feel  he  is  not  ex- 
man  after  our  own  likeness.  Daudet  knows 
b  and  tells  us  :  *  Look  at  him,  all  the  same, 
not  useless  ;  he'll  bring  into  your  life  a  ray 
Southern  sunshine,  provided  you  do  not 
im  au  scrieux. '  No  wonder  the  Tarascon- 
ver  forgave  him  for  making  their  small 
he  special  home  of  this  peculiar  branch  of 
Qusmanl" 

DAUDET's    FINAL    SIGNIFICANCE. 

remains,  then,  first  of  all,  perhaps,  a  master 
Qch  prose,  of  a  highly  musical  prose,  lighted 
h  a  dash  of  poetical  radiance;  a  careful  and 
ited  observer  and  describer  of  life,  of  that 
iife  which  is  called  fancy,  as  well  as  of  the 
life  by  which  we  are  uninterruptedly  sur- 
jd;  a  kindly  and  sincere  humorist  and  in 
respects  a  creator  of  types.  Posterity  will 
;elf  in  the  mirth  and  poetry  of  his  light 
es,  read  one  or  two,  perhaps  three,  of  his 
,  and  once  in  a  while  gaze  with  some  wonder 
the  features  of  the  illustrious  Tartarin  de 
on's  father. 

us  add  here — for  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
in  these  facts  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — 
uudet  was  not  one  of  Fortune's  enfants  gdtes. 
iginnings  were  as  humble  as  well  could  Oe. 
I  him  years  of  the  hardest  work  so  to  mas- 
natural  gifts  as  to  be  able  to  turn  them  into 
of  literary  production.      His  first  really 


great  success  he  won  when  already  thirty -four 
years  of  age,  and  ten  years  later  he  felt  the  first 
painful  symptoms  of  the  terrible  ailment  which 
has  just  carried  him  off.  And  yet  he  was  a  happy 
man,  because  he  carried  in  himself,  in  his  loving 
heart,  and  in  his  sympathy  for  everything  that  has 
received  the  inseparable  gifts  of  life  and  suffering 
the  source  of  his  own  and  of  his  associates'  happi- 
ness. 


HEINRICH  HEINE. 
Centenary  of  the  Poet's  Birth. 

IN  December  all  the  world  celebrated  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  Heine,  and,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  many  new  additions  to  Heine 
literature  are  the  outcome  of  this  event.  In  June 
and  July  Dr.  Ernst  Elster  contributed  to  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  an  article  with  a  number  of 
unpublished  Heine  letters,  and  these  were  trans- 
lated at  great  length  in  the  Revue  des  Revues  ;  and 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  of  August  Herr  Gustav 
Karpeles  had  another  article  with  a  number  of 
letters.  A  French  view  of  the  poet  and  his  influ- 
ence in  France,  by  M.  Edouard  Rod,  appeared  in 
the  Bihliotheque  Universelle  in  July. 

WHEN    WAS    HEINE    BORN  ? 

This  may  seem  rather  an  odd  question  at  the 
time  of  the  centenary  celebration  of  Heine's  birth, 
but  in  the  minds  of  some  there  is  still  some  doubt 
as  to  the  real  birth- date.  Prof.  Hermann  Hiiffer, 
who  writes  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau^  entitles  his  article  *  <  When 
was  Heine  Born  ? "  and  endeavors  to  solve  the 
problem. 

The  year  varies  from  1797  to  1799.  The 
register  of  Jewish  children  born  in  Diisseldorf 
between  1797  and  1808  contains  only  thirty 
names,  and  those  of  the  Heine  family  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
entries  were  simply  made  from  memory.  In 
Heine's  baptismal  register  (1825)  the  date  of 
birth  appears  as  December  13,  1799;  and  in  the 
marriage  certificate  (1841)  the  birth-date  becomes 
December  31,  but  the  latter  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  mere  writer's  error,  in  which  the  figures 
have  been  transposed.  Dr.  Elster,  Heine's  biog- 
rapher, gives  1797  the  preference,  the  baptismal 
register  and  marriage  certificate  notwithstand- 
ing ;  but  Maximilian  Heine,  Proelss,  and  others 
abide  by  1799.  After  all,  the  exact  date  of  birth 
is  not  the  most  vital  question,  and  Heine  himself 
says  in  reference  to  this  very  matter,  *  *  The  most 
important  thing  is  that  1  have  been  born.'* 

HEINE    IN    GERMANY. 

Another  absurd  controversy  has  raged  round 
the  question  of  a  monument  to  Heine  at  D^issel- 
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dorf,  his  native  town.  This  is  refused  because 
Heine  scoffed  at  German  politics  and  showed 
partiality  to  the  French — surely  a  very  pardon- 
able sin,  since  France  was  good  to  him,  trans- 
lated his  works  which  were  prohibited  in  Ger- 
many even  before  they  were  published,  and  did 
not  taunt  him  with  his  Jewish  origin.  The  most 
*' patriotic"  of  the  Germans  who  will  have  none 
of  the  monument  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
admit  the  loss  Heine  would  be  to  German  litera- 
ture could  his  writings  and  his  influence  be  taken 
away. 

In  all  collections  of  German  lyrics  Heine  oc- 
cupies a  fcremost  place,  and  in  Germany  scarcely 
any  poet  is  more  sincerely  worshiped.  The 
numerous  editions  of  his  poems  afford  ample 
testimony  of  tliis.  Among  the  new  contributions 
to  Heine  literature  is  the  ' '  Heinrich  Heine  Bre- 
viarum,"  or  Heine's  life  in  his  songs,  edited  by 
Herr  Richard  Schaukal,  and  published  by  Herrn 
Fischer  &  Franke,  at  Berlin.  In  this  collection 
the  editor  has  followed  Dr.  Elster's  famous  edi- 
tion of  Heine's  Collected  Works,  and  has  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order  the  poems  selected, 
so  as  to  present  through  them  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  poet's  life. 

PROFESSOR    DOWDEN's    ESTIMATE. 

The  December  number  of  CosmopoUs  was  al- 
most a  Heine  number.  Besides  Mr.  Israel  Zang- 
will's  imaginary  dialogue,  entitled  *  *  From  a 
Mattress  Grave,"  there  are  three  centenary  retro- 
spects, and  Heine  is  criticised  from  English, 
French,  and  German  standpoints  by  Prof.  Edward 
Dowden,  M.  Edouard  Rod,  and  Herr  Karl  Fren- 
zel  respectively. 

Professor  Do wd en's  article  is  a  character  sketch 
of  Heine  the  man,  and  the  following  brief  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  his  pages  : 

<*  To  be  born  with  diverse  souls  is  embarrass- 
ing, but  it  was  Heine's  distinction.  It  signifies 
that  life  is  to  be  no  steadfast  progress,  directed 
by  some  guiding  light,  but  a  wavering  advance 
through  a  countless  series  of  attractions  passing 
into  repulsions,  and  of  repulsions  transformed 
into  attractions.  .  .  .  With  Heine,  unity  did 
not  underlie  diversity,  but,  as  far  as  it  existed, 
rose  out  of  diversity  as  a  last  result.  When  his 
parents  named  him  '  Harry, '  one  is  surprised  that 
the  baby  did  not  smile  ironically  and  protest, 
*  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.'  " 

There  were  times  when  Heine  revolted  against 
Judaism,  and  there  were  times  when  he  revolted 
against  Christianity,  yet  he  maintained  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  a  blessing  to  the 
human  race.     Professor  Dowden  adds  : 

<*  Heine  was  cosmopolitan;  he  had  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  are  no  longer  nations  in 


Europe,  but  only  two  great  parties — the  party  of 
progress  and  the  party  of  retrogression.  The 
great  cosmopolitan,  he  thought,  was  Jesus  Christ 

*  *  He  belongs  to  the  race  of  skeptics,  but  he  is 
a  skeptic  who  inquires,  a  skeptic  who  hopes.  He 
felt  the  need  of  a  religion  of  joy  and  also  of  a 
religion  of  sorrow,  and  he  states  the  case  on  be- 
half of  each.  He  felt  that  the  political  future 
belongs  to  the  populace — they  have  fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  a  right  to  eat,  but  he  would 
preserve  the  higher  rights  of  an  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect.  . 

<  *  One  feeling  rich  in  virtue,  and  perhaps  only 
one,  lay  during  all  his  life  in  Heine's  heart  pure 
and  unmingled.  His  one  unmingled  felicity  was 
in  his  affection  for  his  mother.  It  was  for  her 
he  wrote  in  vouth  those  sonnets  which  tell  how  he 
had  wandered  far  and  fruitlessly  in  search  of  love, 
and  had  found  it  at  last  in  her  dear  eyes.  It  was 
for  her  sake  long  afterward  that  he  concealed  the 
terrible  ravages  of  his  malady,  and  wrote  those 
letters,  cheering  and  caressing,  which  brought 
her  bright  news  of  Paris  and  her  son." 

TRANSLATIONS    AND    MUSICAL    SETTINGS. 

Germany  may  well  be  proud  of  the  prominent 
place  in  world- literature  which  Heine  occupies. 
No  poet  has  been  more  translated,  and  no  poet, 
perhaps,  was  ever  so  untranslatable.  Among  the 
well-known  translators  who  have  tried  their  hands 
at  rendering  Heine  in  Englisli  may  be  mentioned 
Mrs.  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker,  Miss  Alma  Stret- 
tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Charles  Godfrey  Le- 
land  ('<Hans  Breitmann"),  John  Todhunter, 
George  Macdonald,  Ernest  Radford,  Dr.  Richard 
Garnett,  Emma  Lazarus,  the  late  Lord  Hough- 
ton, Mrs.  Emily  Pfeiffer,  Francis  Hueffer,  James 
Thomson  (^'B.  V."),  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  and 
many  others. 

In  No.  3  of  the  Quarto^  the  only  number  is- 
sued in  1897,  is  a  translation  of  Heine's  **  Neuer 
Fruliling''  by  Mr.  T.  Staats. 

With  regard  to  the  musical  settings  of  Heine's 
songs,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  bibliography 
of  them  has  been  compiled  by  Challier  (1885—86) 
showing  over  3,000  compositions.  Goethe  comes 
far  behind  with  1,700;  and  the  other  German 
lyric  poets  are  nowhere  beside  these  two.  The 
settings  of  *  '■  Du  hist  wie  erne  Blume  "  number  160; 
^^  Ich  hah  im  Traum  geweinet^^  and  **  Letse  zieht 
durch  mein  Gemuth,^^  each  83;  ^ ^ Ein  Fichtenhaum 
stcht  einsamy^^  76;  ^^  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es 
hedeuten,^^  37;  and  this  was  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  -A  nd  who  are  the  composers  who  have  been 
inspired  by  Heine's  beautiful  words  ?  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Robert  Franz, 
to  name  only  a  few  who  at  once  recur  to  the 
memory. 
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THE  LATE  JUSTIN  WINSOR. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  American  His- 
iorical  Review  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to 
an  article  on  Justin  Winsor,  Harvard's  librarian, 
who  died  in  October  last,  and  whom  the  writer. 
Prof.  Edward  Channing,  characterizes  as  the 
foremost  student  of  American  history  and  the  fore- 
most American  librarian. 

Professor  Channing  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  and  constant  association  with  Mr. 
Winsor,  and  was  familiar  with  that  historical 
scholar's  methods  of  work.  The  following  pas- 
sages from  his  article  are  of  special  interest: 

HOW  WINSOR  GATHERED  HISTORICAL  MATERIALS. 

'  *  Even  before  entering  college  Winsor  began 
the  serious  study  of  history,  and  during  his  fresh- 
man year  saw  his  first  book  through  the  press — a 
*  History  of  Duxbury, '  his  ancestral  town.  His 
taste  for  this  class  of  pursuits  grew  rapidly  and 
he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  them.  He 
soon  thought  out  a  scheme  of  note-taking  and 
continued  to  accumulate  memoranda,  on  the  lines 
thus  early  laid  down,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years — until  within  ten  days  of  his  sudden  and 
untimely  death.  Ordinary  antiquarian  inquiries, 
the  study  of  constitutional  topics,  and  the  elucida- 
tion of  important  problems  in  our  political  history 
had  slight  interest  for  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
bibliographical  and  cartographical  details  which 
bewildered  most  students  only  charmed  him. 
Whenever  a  book  having  anything  to  do  with 
American  history  passed  through  his  hands  he  care- 
fully noted  everything  new  in  it,  and  especially  any 
reference  to  new  material  ;  whenever  he  handled 
a  map  of  America  or  any  portion  of  it  he  remarked 
its  peculiar  features  and  illustrated  his  notes 
by  a  sketch.  Once  a  week  he  arranged  a  memo- 
randa collected  during  the  week  and  filed  them 
away  in  portfolios  or  in  boxes;  in  later  years  he 
used  many  of  them  to  annotate  interleaved  copies 
of  his  own  works.  All  this  he  did  by  personal 
labor,  for  he  always  maintained  that  a  historical 
student  to  accomplish  anything  of  value  must 
handle  all  the  books  and  papers  with  his  own 
hands.  This  method,  persistently  pursued  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  brought  together  a  mass  of 
information  not  only  unequaled  in  the  annals  of 
American  historical  labor,  but  already  in  suitable 
form  for  easy  use." 

Much  of  this  material  was  made  available  to 
8tudent.s  and  general  readers  in  Winsor's  *  *  Me- 
morial History  of  Boston,"  **  Narrative  and  Crit- 
ical History  of  America, "  and  *  *  Columbus, "  which 
Professor  Channing  declares  to  be  *'the  three 
best  books  of  their  classes  yet  produced  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere,"  and  in  the  series  of  vol- 
umes devoted   to  special   epochs  in  American 


history,  the  last  of  which,  *  *  The  Westward  Move- 
ment," has  been  published  since  the  author's 
death  and  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review. 

PERSONAL    qualities. 

Mr.  Winsor  was  always  ready  to  open  his  stores 
of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  could 
make  use  of  them. 

' '  Although  an  exceedingly  industrious  man  he 
was  a  most  sociable  man;  he  liked  to  see  other 
persons  and  to  talk  with  them  or,  when  this  was 
not  possible,  to  correspond  with  them.  While  at 
the  Boston  Public  Librarv  he  trained  himself  to 
interruption,  stopping  his  pen  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  instead  of  at  the  end.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  take  up  the  unfinished  thought  at  once 
upon  the  departure  of  his  visitor.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  one  no  sooner  appeared  within  the 
door  of  his  room  than  his  pen  was  laid  aside  and 
the  inquisitor,  whom  many  men  would  have 
dreaded,  greeted  with  a  cheery  '  Sit  down. '  What- 
ever Winsor  knew  of  American  bibliography  or 
of  library  methods  was  at  his  questioner's  dis- 
posal ;  if  the  desired  information  could  not  be 
given  at  the  library  he  looked  up  the  point  at  his 
house,  where  his  memoranda  were  kept,  and  at 
once  sent  a  note  to  his  questioner.  Unknown  in- 
quirers from  a  distance  received  the  same  cordial 
attention,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  was 
devoted  to  answering  them.  He  also  had  the 
reputation  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 
of  being  an  excellent  judge  of  them.  His  ad- 
vice was  constantly  sought  in  the  selection  of 
librarians,  authors,  editors,  secretaries,  and  teach- 
ers, and  it  was  always  cheerfully  given;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  owe  their  present  positions  in 
part  at  least  to  his  friendly  counsel  is  very  large." 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION. 

IN  the  February  Cosmopolitan  President  E, 
Benjamin  Andrews  has  an  essay  on  * '  The 
Selection  of  One's  Life- Work."  In  general  he 
has  no  advice  to  give  except  **  Follow  your  bent. 
If  the  subject  possesses  various  species  of  ability, 
but  is  peculiarly  brilliant  in  some  one,  this,  his 
main  forte,  is  the  thing  to  give  him  his  cue.'' 
President  Andrews  is  inclined  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  weight  to  the  judgment  of  acquaintances, 
especially  when  a  young  man  inclines  to  a  pro- 
fession through  some  whim  and  not  from  any 
kind  of  rational  consideration.  These  acquaint- 
ances might  be  better  advisers  than  one's  parents, 
who  may  devoutly  wish  their  son  to  be  a  minis- 
ter, and  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
was  his  appointed  destiny.  But  where  there  is 
one  young  man  who  is  foolishly  bent  on  a  par- 
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ticular  calling,  President  Andrews  thinks  there 
are  a  great  many  who  are  hesitant  and  timid,  and 
willing  to  believe  themselves  incapable  of  follow- 
ing a  particular  profession  which  they  would  take 
had  they  the  courage.  Taking  the  chief  pro- 
fessions in  detail,  President  Andrews  has  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  say  of  the  ministry  as  a  distinct 
profession.  He  says  that  some  young  men  evi- 
dently think  that  to  secure  ordination  or  reten- 
tion in  the  ministry  after  ordination  he  must 
slavishly  follow  some  creed.  This  may  have  been 
so,  says  President  Andrews,  *'but  the  danger  is 
rapidly  lessening,  being  now  rare,  local,  and 
ready  to  disappear." 

THE     LAW    AND    BUSINESS. 

Of  the  lawyer's  mission,  this  writer  has  a 
strong  word  of  defense  as  against  those  people 
who  fasten  the  sins  of  a  few  unscrupulous  men 
on  the  whole  profession.  <*  Perhaps  one  in  a 
thousand  real  criminals  would  secure  fair  treat- 
ment if  undefended  ;  but  the  vast  majority,  were 
there  no  friendly  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  against 
them,  were  they  left  to  be  dealt  with,  free  from 
all  check,  by  the  average  jury  or  judge,  liable  to 
prejudice,  passion,  or  both,  would  inevitably  re- 
ceive sentences  undeservedly  severe.  And  taking 
a  great  many  cases  together,  it  is  probably  best 
that  the  guilty  man's  counsel  should  not  only 
plead  all  palliating  circumstances,  but  should  go 
further  and  place  the  client  in  the  most  favorable 
light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  him.  If  in  this 
way  justice  is  sometimes  foiled,  it  almost  certainly 
gains  on  the  whole."  Nor  does  President  An- 
drews think  that  it  is  right  to  make  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  business  life  on  the  ground, 
often  maintained,  that  to  assure  success  in  busi- 
ness as  it  is  now  conducted,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  immoral  and  dishonorable  practices. 
'  *  Fraud  and  underhandedness  are  doubtless  com- 
mon in  most  businesses,  yet  we  can  see,  \ooking 
in  any  direction,  respectable  competences  built 
up,  no  dollar  of  which  is  in  any  wise  tainted." 

President  Andrews  seems  inclined  to  engineer- 
ing professions  as,  generally  speaking,  most  at- 
tractive in  the  present  outlook  on  future  demand 
and  supply. 

ENGINEERING    IS    A    GOOD    FIELD. 

*<  If  there  is  a  profession  which  more  safely 
than  any  other  can  be  recommended  as  peculiarly 
enticing  in  itself,  vastly  and  directly  useful  to 
mankind,  and  not  as  yet  overcrowded,  it  is  engi- 
neering in  its  various  phases  and  branches — civil, 
chemical,  mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  sani- 
tary, hydraulic.  Engineers'  work,  the  subjection 
of  man's  material  environment  to  man's  service, 
is  only  well  begun.  It  must  and  will  go  on,  and 
it  will  go  far  very  soon.      Probably  no  man  liv- 


ing has  more  than  the  faintest  foregleam  of  the 
development  which  even  the  next  fifty  years  have 
in  store  for  this  feature  of  our  civilization.  The 
force  working  here  will  have  to  be  vastly  en- 
larged. Only,  be  it  observed,  numbers  are  here 
as  elsewhere  of  much  less  consequence  than 
quality.  If  thorough  preparation  for  one's  pro- 
fession is  always  important,  as  is  certainly  true, 
it  is  specially  vital  to  success  in  engineering, 
where  so  much  depends  on  exact  knowledge — 
where  mathematics  and  acquaintance  with  phys- 
ical laws  figure  so  conspicuously.  Besides  being 
in  a  high  degree  both  useful  and  intellectual,  en- 
gineering is  a  form  of  activity  in  which,  if  you 
are  thoroughly  qualified  for  it  and  unremittingly 
industrious,  excellent  remuneration  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  without  resort  to  doubtful  de- 
vices. 

POLITICS   AS   A    PROFESSION. 

< '  At  the  risk  of  offending  some  readers  and 
surprising  more,  we  venture,  lastly,  to  speak  of 
politics  as  in  itself  a  highly  desirable  profession. 
Good  citizens  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
compete  for  public  office  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  do  so.  No  more  useful  career  is  possible  in 
this  age  than  is  presented  by  politics  conscien- 
tiously prepared  for  and  pursued.  The  common 
thought  that  it  is  mean  to  seek  office  or  to  accept 
an  office  unless  it  has  sought  the  man  is  wholly 
perverse.  We  need  that  hosts  of  thoroughly 
able  and  moral  young  men,  well  trained  in 
political  and  social  science,  including  ethics, 
should  set  politics  before  themselves  as  their  life- 
work.  Do  not  sneer  at  professional  politics  if 
only  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Politics  ought  to  be 
a  profession.  Rightly  followed,  it  would  be  a 
noble  one." 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  aNDERGRADUATE. 

AN  OXONIAN  "  describes  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  Blackwood' s  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary. What  he  says  about  undergraduate  life 
at  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  is  not  without  in- 
terest to  the  American  university  student: 

''The  average  undergraduate  loathes  eccen. 
tricity  as  much  as  he  loathes  affectation  ;  he  is 
thoroughly  healthy  both  in  mind  and  body  and 
'  perfectly  normal. '  He  reads  just  as  much  or 
just  as  little  as  is  necessary  to  get 'him  through 
the  schools  ;  prefers  talking  to  working  ;  smokes 
perhaps  rather  more  than  is  good  for  him  ;  has  a 
splendid  appetite,  but  drinks  very  little  wine  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions  ;  plays  <  footer '  with  im- 
mense energy  ;  bikes,  practices  at  Fenner's,  or 
takes  a  spin  ob  the  upper  river  ;  plays  a  little 
billiards,  and  perhaps  runs  over  to  Newmarket 
now  and  then  ;  belongs  to  the  Athen»am  or  the 
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Pitt,  where  he  pays  a  guinea  a  term  for  the  privi- 
lege of  spoiling  six-pennyworth  of  note-paper  ; 
and  goes  occasionally  to  the  New  Theater  to  see 
*  Niobe'  or  the  '  Geisha'  or  perhaps  appears  him- 
self as  an  Argive  elder  or  as  one  of  the  chorus 
in  the  *  Wasps. '  Or,  again,  he  may  patronize 
with  good-humored  tolerance  and  contempt  the 
meetings  got  up  by  faddists  and  reformers ; 
though  he  is  sometimes  a  little  hazy  as  to  the  an- 
tecedents of  some  of  these  fin-de-siecle  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  has  been  known  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  found- 
ed Newnham,  that  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  was  once  a 
famous  pugilist,  and  that  General  Booth  either 
kept  a  public -house  in  his  youth  or — if  not  that 
— was  a  celebrated  actor.  On  the  whole,  in  spite 
of  deans,  proctors,  college  by-laws,  and  Novem- 
ber fogs,  an  undergraduate's  life  is  wholesome 
and  healthy  like  himself,  and  he  enjoys  himself 
amazingly." 

IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  AN  ART? 

*^TS  Photography  an  Art?"  is  the  question 
A  which  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  puts  in 
the  first  December  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  He  means,  of  course,  is  it  a  fine  art  ? 
ft)r  no  one  would  be  found  to  deny  that  photog- 
raphy is  an  art  in  the  sense  in  which  acting  or 
carpentry  is  an  art. 

THE    OLD    AND   THE   NEW    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  begins  with  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  astonishment  and  indignation 
with  which  an  old-fashioned  photographer  would 
regard  the  goings-on  of  his  modern  successors. 
We  have  abolished  the  frosted  glass  roof,  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  curtains,  the  claw- 
shaped  machine  for  holding  the  victim's  head  in 
position,  the  rustic  bank,  the  broken  column,  the 
balustrade,  the  cardboard  rocks,  the  painted  cas- 
cade, and  all  the  other  "  properties  '*  which  figure 
so  largely  in  family  photographic  albums.  The 
photographer,  too,  is  changed.  He  no  longer 
terrifies  squads  of  children  or  newly  married 
couples  clasping  hands  convulsively  to  the  great 
danger  of  far  too  tight  gloves,  with  his  per- 
emptory order  to  keep  still.  The  mysterious 
black  shroud  in  which  the  old-fashioned  operator 
enveloped  both  himself  and  his  machine  has  also 
disappeared.  The  modern  photographer  no  long- 
er shuns  artists,  or  condescendingly  instructs 
them  in  the  attitudes  really  taken  up  by  a  man 
walking  or  a  horse  trotting.  He  mixes  with 
them  with  the  humility  of  a  disciple  anxious  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  his  masters.  A 
visitor  to  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Photo 
Club,    the    Link    Ring,    the  Camera   Ciub,    or 


the  Soci^t^  Beige  de  Photographie  comes  out 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence 
of  an  art  modest  enough,  but  only  half -created, 
babbling  the  first  words  of  an  unknown  tongue. 
But  there  are  the  art  critics  who  prove  con- 
clusively, at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that 
photography  could  never  give  results  equal  to 
those  of  etching  or  charcoal- drawing.  How, 
then,  can  we  solve  this  problem  ? 

DEFECTS    OF    THE    SUN-PICTURE. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  admit  the  faults  which 
have  caused  photography  to  be  despised  by 
artistic  minds.  It  exaggerates  perspective,  is 
blind  to  delicate  shades  of  color,  and  passes  over 
effects  of  capital  importance,  yet  enumerates  de- 
tails with  the  irritating  exactitude  of  a  Blue 
Book.  One  might  as  well,  one  thinks,  hope  to 
realize  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  from  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  But  let 
us  candidly  admit  that  these  faults  were  largely 
due  to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  old-fashioned 
photographers.  They  turned  their  backs  on  the 
sun,  aimed  before  all  else  at  clear  definition,  and 
even  sought  by  mechanical  devices  to  put  on  the 
plate  more  detail  than  the  naked  eye  could  pos- 
sibly see  from  the  position  of  the  camera.  The 
moment  that  men  of  taste  came  and  took  photo- 
graphs, they  produced  fine,  delicate,  and  har- 
monious work.  The  photographer  ceased  to  be 
a  maker  of  inventories,  determined  to  spare  us 
not  a  single  leaf,  blade  of  grass,  brick,  or  hair. 
He  no  longer  wished  to  define  everything  clearly  ; 
he  felt  the  charm  of  the  undefined  or  the  half- 
defined  as  giving  scope  to  the  spectator's  imagi- 
nation. But  is  that  enough  to  make  photography 
a  fine  art  ?  It  is  well,  certainly,  to  have  got  rid 
of  certain  defects  ;  but  does  not  a  fine  art  demand 
in  addition  certain  positive  qualities — above  all, 
the  presence,  not  of  a  machine,  but  of  the  worker's 
hand? 

MIND    VERSUS    MACHINE. 

Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  photographs 
with  oil-paintings  or  water-colors.  They  must 
be  compared  only  with  pictures  in  black  and 
white,  or  in  one  color  almost  black  shading  off 
into  another  almost  white.  In  short,  we  must 
only  think  of  drawings  in  chalk,  India  ink,  sepiti 
or  charcoal,  etchings,  engravings,  and  perhaps 
certain  cameos.  The  question  then  is  this  :  Is 
the  part  played  by  the  photographer  sufficiently 
great  to  make  his  work  a  ''  production  "  and  not 
a  *  *  reproduction  ?  " 

The  photographer  ^*  comes  in,"  so  to  speak, 
at  three  different  moments.  First,  and  most 
important  of  all,  he  chooses  the  moment  for  ex- 
posing his  plate.  This  apparently  simple  act  is 
really  that  first  step  which  proverbially  costs  so 
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much.  It  means  that  he  has  posed  his  figure  or 
figures  to  his  satisfaction,  or  that  he  has  at  last 
caught  that  conjunction  of  light  and  shade  which 
in  his  opinion  will  best  enable  him  to  render  the 
beauties  of  a  landscape.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 
quotes  copiously  from  Mrs.  Cameron's  *  *  Annals 
of  My  Glass  House " — how,  in  photographing 
such  men  as  Thomas  Carlyle,  ghe  always  sought 
to  render  not  only  the  external  body,  but  the 
great  mind  within,  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  she 
herself  says,  every  photograph  taken  in  that  way 
was  almost  the  personification  of  a  prayer.  Do 
not  all  the  scornful  art  critics  themselves  judge 
pictures  and  statues  by  the  choice  of  subject  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  object  or  objects  repre- 
sented ?  The  second  point  at  which  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  photographer  counts  is  in  the 
development  of  the  plate,  and  there  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  photographer  is  per- 
haps most  clearly  exhibited.  And  when  the  plate 
is  developed,  the  merely  professional  photographer 
hands  it  over  to  his  assistants  that  they  may  pull 
proofs  from  it.  Not  so  the  artistic  photographer. 
He  '-comes  in"  a  third  time  and  devotes  him- 
self to  making  a  finished  picture  of  the  proof 
which  he  is  about  to  pull.  The  plate  is  the  work 
of  the  machine,  but  the  proof,  like  style,  is  the 
man.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  tells  a  story  of  two 
photographs  which  he  saw  by  M.  J.  H.  Gear 
called  '♦  Etude''  and  ''Matin  Argonte,"  country 
landscapes.  A  superficial  inspection  showed  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  the  second,  but  a 
closer  examination  revealed  the  astoniphing  fact 
that  they  both  represented  the  same  scene  and 
were  in  fact  taken  from  the  same  plate  1 

It  is  evident  that  the  mind  plays  an  increasing 
part  in  the  production  of  artistic  photographs. 
*' Why,"  asks  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  "should  we 
call  a  man  an  artist  who  produces  pictures  with  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  and  deny  the  title  to  another  who 
produces  pictures  by  intelligently  availing  him- 
self of  a  ray  of  the  sun  ?  "  We  have  no  space  to 
follow  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  through  his  interest- 
ing descriptions  of  not  a  few  modern  photographs, 
in  which  imagination,  romantic  perception,  in  fact 
all  the  qualities  understood  by  the  term  "fine 
art,"  are  discernible.  The  important  point  to 
note  is  that  the  photographer  is,  at  least,  as  much 
or  as  little  under  the  dominion  of  his  mechanical 
apparatus  as  the  etcher  or  the  engraver. 

THE    NEW    SCHOOL. 

The  new  school  of  photographers  expressly  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  setting  up  a  separate  aes- 
thetic of  photography;  they  insist  on  submitting 
to  the  recognized  rules  of  the  graphic  arts.  They 
study  nature  with  the  devotion  of  the  Barbizon 
school ;  they  aim  at  breadth  of  effect,  at  large 


masses — in  short,  at  the  supremely  artistic  presen- 
tation of  whatever  they  choose  to  portray.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  in  France  there  are  only  ten  or 
twelve,  and  outside  of  France  only  some  thirty, 
photographers  whose  work  deserves  to  be  com- 
pared with  acknowledged  works  of  art  ?  M.  de 
la  Sizeranne's  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  pho- 
tography is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  if  it  is 
not  an  art  to-day  it  will  be  to-morrow. 


ELECTRICAL  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PAST  TEN 

YEARS. 

MR.  ELIHU  THOMSON,  the  electrician, 
endeavors  to  sum  up,  in  the  January 
Forum,  the  more  important  items  in  the  electric- 
al development  of  the  past  decade. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  applications  of 
electricity  to-day  is  the  electric  motor  in  use  so 
generally  on  street  railroads.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
alize that  in  a  convention  of  street -railroad  men 
held  so  recently  as  1887  a  discussion  of  electric 
traction  was  vigorously  criticised  as  a  waste  of 
time  which  might  have  been  better  applied  to 
"practical"  subjects!  Yet  Mr.  Thomson  as- 
sures us  that  such  was  the  fact : 

*'  In  fact,  the  contention  was  that  the  care  and 
feeding  of  horses  should  take  precedence  of  so 
unimportant  a  suoject  as  electricity  considered  as 
the  Tuotive  power  of  a  car  system.  Yet  in  less 
than  five  years  from  tliat  time  the  horse  question 
had  everywhere  become  an  exploded  one.  A  con- 
vention of  the  same  association  in  the  present 
year  assumed  in  its  papers  and  discussions  the 
universal  application  of  electricity  to  street-car 
propulsion.  Had  the  advent  of  the  electric  rail- 
road marked  the  only  great  advance  within  the 
ten  years  just  passed,  that  period  might  still  be 
well  characterized  as  one  of  great  technical  prog- 
ress in  electricity.  Had  the  decadence  of  horse- 
traction  occupied  a  much  longer  period  than  it 
did,  the  advance  could  justly  be  deemed  rapid. 

*'  Many  of  the  largest  street- railroad  systems 
were  transformed  in  a  few  months'  or  in  a  year's 
time.  The  advance  still  goes  on  by  extensions 
of  existing  lines,  by  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional interurban  and  suburban  traflBc  facilities, 
by  the  increase  of  equipment,  and  by  the  steady 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  that  equipment." 

ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    AND    THE    ALTERNATING 

CURRENT. 

''The  period  since  1887  has  been  marked 
by  great  extension  in  electric  lighting  by  both 
arc  and  incandescent  lamps.  Prior  to  that  year 
only  the  largest  cities,  broadly  speaking,  pos- 
sessed any  electric-lighting  service.  Now,  how* 
ever,  even  the  smaller  towns  have  their  electric 
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us,  their  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting,  and 
nailer  incandescents  for  general  use.     The 

wires  or  mains  frequently  supply  both 
\  of  lights.  The  incandescent  lamps  in  use 
e  United  States  are  numbered  by  millions  ; 
there  are  several  hundred  thousand  arc 
3  besides.  There  are  in  operation  nearly 
)  electric -light -supply  stations,  and  these, 
her  with  isolated  electric  plants,  represent  a 
il  of  about  $500,000,000. 
Dne  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  great  exten- 
bas  been  the  application  of  alternating  elec- 
urrents,  or  currents  of  wave -like  nature,  re- 
Qg  their  direction  many  times  in  each  second, 
iirect  or  continuous  current  had  previously 
)ied  the  field  alone.  But  the  alternating 
nt  possessed  tlie  advantage  of  readily  per- 
ag  the  sending  out  over  a  long  distance  of  a 
pressure  current  with  but  little  loss  and  by 
s  of  comparatively  small  and  inexpensive 
This  current,  relatively  dangerous,  could 
be  exchanged  for  a  safe  low- pressure  cur- 
3n  the  house  mains  for  working  the  lights. 
Che  device  which  makes  the  exchange  is 
I  a  transformer.  It  is  in  reality  a  modified 
;tion  coil — a  simple  structure  of  copper  wire, 

iron,    and   insulating   materials,    with   no 
ng  parts  to  need  attention  or  to  get  out  of  or- 

The  properties  and  use  of  the  transformer 
I  alternating-current  system  were  compara- 
'  unknown  before  1887  ;  but  since  that  time 
i  played  a  part  in  electric  development  the 
rtance  of  which  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
i.  It  has  been  furthermore  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  persistent  and 
taking  effort  of  numerous  workers." 

DEVELOPMENTS    AT    NIAGARA. 

Niagara  Falls  we  find  a  remarkable  instance 
>  varied  uses  of  electric  energy. 
^e  find  the  power  of  huge  water-wheels 
3red  to  the  massive  dynamos  for  giving  out 
ic  energy.  This  energy  is  variously  em- 
d.  The  electric  lighting  of  the  city  of 
ira  and  surroundings  and  the  electric  rail- 
naturally  depend  upon  the  water-power. 
es  these,  which  may  be  termed  the  ordinary 
Mitions  of  electricity,  there  are  clustered  at 
ira  a  number  of  unique  industrial  establish- 
j,  the  importance  of  which  will  undoubtedly 
ise  rapidly.  In  the  carborundum  factory 
id  huge  furnaces  heated  by  the  passage  of 
ic  current,  and  attaining  temperatures  far 
id  those  of  the  ordinary  combustion  of  fuel. 
5  electric  furnaces  produce  carborundum — 
7  abrasive,  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond, 
1  is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
own  before  the  electric  furnace  gave  it  birth. 


Sand  and  coke  are  the  raw  substances  for  its 
production  ;  and  these  are  acted  upon  by  the 
excessive  high  heat  necessary  to  form  the  new 
product,  already  in  extensive  use  for  grinding 
hard  materials. 

*  *  The  metal  aluminum,  which  not  many  years 
Q.go  cost  $2  an  ounce,  is  now  produced  on  a  large 
scale  at  Niagara,  and  sold  at  a  price  which  makes 
it,  bulk  for  bulk,  cheaper  than  brass.  Here, 
again,  electricity  is  the  agent ;  but  in  this  case 
its  power  of  electrolyzing  or  breaking  up  strong 
chemical  unions  is  employed.  Great  vats  con- 
taining fused  compounds,  such  as  fluorides  of 
certain  metals  in  which  the  aluminum  ore  is  dis- 
solved, are  arranged  so  that  a  powerful  electric 
current  sent  through  the  fused  mass  separates  out 
the  metallic  aluminum.  The  metal  is  then  col- 
lected and  cast  into  ingots  for  shipment,  or  is 
rolled  into  sheets  or  rods,  or  drawn  into  tubes  or 
wire." 


n 


THE    "STEP-UP        TRANSFORMER. 

The  long-distance  transmission  of  electric  power  ' 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  transformation  of  the 
current.     The  high -pressure  line  extending  from 
Niagara  to  Buffalo  affords  an  example. 

'  *  In  this  case,  *  step-up '  transformers,  as  they 
are  called,  are  employed  at  the  Niagara  power 
plant  to  step  up  or  raise  the  electrical  pressure  or 
potential  from  that  given  by  the  dynamos  to  that 
required  for  the  transmission  to  Buffalo.  This 
transformation  is  from  about  2,500  up  to  10,000 
volts.  At  the  Buffalo  end  the  reverse  process  is 
carried  on  by  *  step- down  '  transformers,  and  the 
energy  is  delivered  to  the  trolley  lines  at  about 
500  volts.  At  Buffalo  the  '  step -down  '  in  pres- 
sure is  accompanied  by  a  conversion  of  the  alter- 
nating current  into  a  continuous  current  in  one 
direction  or  a  direct  current.  It  would  require 
too  much  space  to  explain  the  meaning  o^  these 
technical  designations  of  the  kinds  of  current, 
and  they  are  referred  to  here  solely  to  illustrate 
the  extreme  flexibility  of  electrical  work  as  lately 
developed.  The  whole  Niagara  plant  has  grown 
into  existence  within  the  past  five  years  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  technical  advances  within  the 
period  of  the  past  ten  years.  There  are,  however, 
in  active  operation,  besides  the  Niagara  power 
plant,  several  other  water-power  transmissions, 
some  of  them  far  exceeding  in  distance  that  be- 
tween Niagara  and  Buffalo,  and  some  in  which 
the  amount  of  power  conveyed,  as  well  as  the 
pressure  of  the  current  used  upon  the  line,  is 
much  greater  than  is  yet  to  be  found  at  Niagara." 

EMPLOYMENT    OP    ELECTRIC    HEAT. 

Mr.  Thomson  mentions  several  industries  in 
which  the  part  played  by  electricity,  although 
vitally  important,  is  not  evident  in  the  finished 
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product.  The  hoating  power  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  utilized  in  many  ways.  Electric  welding 
machinery  has  worked  great  changes  in  various 
manufactures. 

*  *  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  solid  rubber  tires  of  carriages  are  held  in  place 
by  wires  welded  into  bands  by  electric  welding 
machines  built  for  the  purpose.  Similarly,  car- 
riage hardware,  axles,  wheel- tires,  parts  of  bicy- 
cles, parts  of  machines,  tools,  and  innumerable 
other  articles  are  made.  Metal  bands  for  pails, 
tubs,  and  barrels  are  now  largely  made  by  elec- 
tric welding.  Even  steel  tubes  for  bicycle  and 
vehicle  frames  are  formed  by  the  same  means, 
and  new  industries  are  based  upon  it.  A  curi- 
ous and  instructive  instance  of  the  adaptability 
of  electric  methods  to  new  uses  is  seen  in  the 
annealing  of  armor  for  war- vessels.  A  serious 
difficulty  arose  in  the  application  of  armor- plate 
having  a  hardened  face  and  known  as  harveyized 
armor.  It  was  found  almost  impossible  to  drill 
or  cut  holes  in  the  face — an  operation  frequently 
rendered  necessary  in  the  construction  of  an  ar- 
mored ship.  Various  methods  of  annealing  or 
softening  the  spots  where  the  plate  was  to  be 
drilled  were  tried,  with  indifferent  results.  The 
construction  of  some  of  our  battleships  was  de- 
layed on  account  of  this  difficulty.  It  was  over- 
come by  a  special  electric  method,  with  appro- 
priate machinery  somewhat  resembling  that  used 
for  electric  welding,  capable  of  heating  to  redness 
the  desired  spots  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
armor-plate,  and  of  automatically  reducing  the 
heat  of  the  spots  so  as  to  anneal  them.  The 
heating  and  control  of  the  cooling  is  perfectly 
brought  about,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
cold  metal  surrounding  the  portion  under  treat- 
ment. Together  with  electric  welding  work, 
this  armor  annealing  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
extreme  localization  of  heating  in  metal,  possible 
only  by  the  delivery  of  electrical  energy  and  its 
conversion  into  heat  at  the  desired  point.  In 
electric  welding  tlie  electric  heat  is  sharply  local- 
ized at  the  weld  itself,  softening  and  uniting  the 
pieces,  the  operation  being  under  the  same  per- 
fect control  as  in  the  armor  annealing  referred 
to.  Before  the  advent  of  the  electric  process 
iron  and  platinum  only  were  known  as  the  weld- 
able  metals.  Afterward  all  metals  became  capa- 
ble of  welding  under  electric  treatment." 

'  *  Electric  heating  is  now  applied  in  many  ways. 
There  are  electric  cooking-utensils,  •  sad-irons, 
soldering-tools,  etc.,  while  many  street-cars  are 
provided  with  electric  heat  in  winter.  The  chief 
bar  to  the  employment  of  electricity  for  general 
heating  is  the  fact  that  in  using  coal  to  develop 
power  by  steam-engines  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
beating  value  is  lost  in  the  boiler  and  engine." 


MUNICIPAL  LIOHTINO  IN  SMALL  CITIES. 

THE  current  number  of  Municipal  Affairs  con- 
tains two  valuable  articles  on  municipal 
electric  lighting,  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Bowker  and  Prof.  John  R.  Commons. 

Professor  Commons,  who  is  an  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership,  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  comparatively  rapid  success  of  munici- 
pal electric  lighting  in  the  smaller  cities  : 

' '  In  electric  lighting  the  process  of  municipali- 
zation is  as  yet  mainly  in  the  small  places.  While 
but  three  cities  over  100,000,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  have  municipal  electric  plants,  it 
appears  from  the  list  of  64  cities  with  municipal 
plants,  as  given  by  Mr.  Francisco,  that  29  have 
less  than  5,000  population,  19  from  5,000  to 
10,000,  making  a  total  of  48  or  three- fourths 
under  10,000;  and  14  range  from  10,000  to 
50,000.  The  fact  that  the  preponderance  lies  so 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  small  cities  and  villages 
is  sometimes  advanced  as  showing  that  large 
cities  are  not  competent  to  undertake  this  func- 
tion. "While  such  a  conclusion  is  of  course  not 
logically  warranted,  there  are  patent  reasons  why 
municipal  ownership  should  achieve  its  first  suc- 
cess in  the  smaller  municipalities.  Here,  as  I 
have  already  said,  government  lies  close  to  the 
people.  The  officials  are  known  to  every  one. 
They  cannot  retire  under  the  shield  of  their 
friends  and  party  councilors.  They  are  ac- 
cessible to  the  personal  complaints  of  every 
one.  In  large  cities  newspapers  do  the  com- 
plaining, and  everybody  discounts  these  as  the 
organs  of  partisanship  or  corporate  jobbery. 
The  people  do  not  come  in  contact  with  their 
officials.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  small  cities, 
and  the  result  is  a  constant  effort  on  the  part 
of  officials  to  meet  the  demand  for  efficiency  and 
economy. 

<  *  The  voting  constituency,  too,  has  a  prepon- 
derance of  small  property  owners,  the  thrifty  and 
independent  middle  class,  who  have  always  been 
the  bulwark  of  popular  government.  There  are 
no  multi-millionaires  on  the  one  hand  and  no 
overwhelming  array  of  wage -workers  dependent 
upon  them  upon  the  other.  This  relieves  the 
community  both  from  the  machinations  of  a  few 
rich  men  who  in  every  city  use  their  power  to  ex- 
ploit their  neighbors,  and  whose  interests  are, 
therefore,  against  honest  government  ;  and  also 
from  the  blind  struggles  of  the  working  classes  to 
secure  through  politics  tliose  advantages  and 
liberties  which  they  are  unable  to  obtain  in  in- 
dustry. This  makes  both  the  administration  of 
the  civil  service  a  simple  matter,  and  the  hours 
and  wages  of  labor  in  public  employment  con- 
form to  the  most  exacting  conditions  that  obtain 
in  private  industry." 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ADVANCE  OF  OERMANY. 

MR.  MICHAEL  G.  MULHALL,  the  statis- 
tician, contributes  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  January  an  account  of  the  industrial 
progress  made  by  Germany  since  the  formation 
of  the  empire  in  1871. 

Germany's  development,  especially  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  Mr.  Mulhall  regards  as  relatively 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  burden  of  an  immense  mili- 
tary establishment  and  a  geographical  position 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  or  Turkey. 

From  1875  to  1895  the  natural  increase  of 
population  was  nearly  12,500,000,  or  about  30 
per  cent.  About  one -fourth  of  this  increase 
emigrated,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  9,500,000.  The 
population  of  cities  almost  doubled,  while  the 
gain  in  the  rural  districts  was  only  13  per  cent. 
It  seems,  too,  that  the  large  cities  have  grown 
much  faster  than  the  smaller  ones,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Increase. 

1875.  1896.       Per  Cent. 

Berlin 830,000  1,680,000         102 

Hamburg 240,000  680,000         162 

Munich 170,000  410,000         140 

Leipzig 110,000  400,000         268 

Fifty-six  other  cities 3,320,000  6,060,000           80 

Urban  population 4,670,000       9,180,000  96 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Germany  is 
only  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  production 
of  food  is  insufi&cientfor  the  population,  although 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  farming  is 
nearly  tho  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Still 
the  area  under  crops  has  risen  12  per  cent,  in 
fifteen  years,  and  the  average  weight  of  crop  (ex- 
cluding hay)  is  now  thirty-one  hundred -weight 
per  acre,  as  against  twenty-four  hundred -weight 
in  1880-82 — an  improvement  of  30  per  cent. 

*  *  The  consumption  of  potatoes  reaches  almost 
4  pounds  daily  per  inhabitant,  being  the  highest 
ratio  on  the  European  continent.  The  production 
of  grain  and  meat  is  short  of  requirements,  net 
imports  of  grain  in  the  last  three  years  averaging 
3,500,000  tons  yearly,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Germany  subsists  on  imported  grain  during  two 
months  of  the  year.  As  regards  pastoral  indus- 
try there  has  been  an  increase  of  live-stock,  ex- 
cept sheep." 

The  production  of  meat  has  risen  only  13  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years,  the  average  per  inhabitant 
being  now  only  66  pounds,  as  against  73  pounds 
in  1873.  The  supply  is  now  supplemented  by 
200,000  tons  of  imported  meat.  There  is  also  a 
deficiency  of  dairy  products  ii  Germany.  There 
are  not  enough  milch -cows  for  the  population, 


and  although  butter  is  exported  to  the  amount  of 
8,000  tons  yearly,  margarine  has  to  be  imported 
to  meet  the  deficit. 

In  1895  the  total  value  of  Germany's  rural 
products  of  all  descripttons  reached  $2,002,. 
000,000. 

<<  The  sum  total  is  $50,000,000  less  than  the 
value  of  farm  products  of  the  23  Western  States 
of  the  Union,  but  the  number  of  hands  in  Ger. 
many  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  while  the 
improved  area  of  the  Western  States  is  three 
times  that  of  German  farms.  In  Germany  the 
productive  area  is  equal  to  no  more  than  8  acres 
per  farming  hand  ;  in  the  Western  States  it  is 
62  acres.  The  value  of  product  per  acre  is,  of 
course,  higher  in  Germany — namely,  $31 — as 
compared  with  $10  in  the  Western  States;  but 
the  product  per  farming  hand  is  $620  in  the  lat- 
ter, against  $250  in  Germany." 

Mr.  Mulhall  mentions  only  two  causes  of  the 
backward  condition  of  German  agriculture — the 
small  size  of  the  farms  (averaging  only  twelve 
acres  and  not  permitting  the  use  of  improved 
machinery)  and  the  military  system  which  takes 
from  agriculture  the  flower  of  the  peasantry. 
While  35  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  agricul- 
tural, each  of  the  8,200,000  farm  hands  raises 
hardly  enough  food  to  support  six  persons.  < '  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  German  people  subsist 
on  imported  food  during  two  months  in  the  year, 
while  52  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire  is 
uncultivated." 

MANUFACTURES. 

In  textile  manufactures  Germany  consumes 
more  than  twice  as  much  fiber  as  in  1875,  taking 
30,000  tons  more  than  France.  Germany  has 
distanced  all  other  continental  nations  in  cotton 
manufactures,  counting  at  present  4,700,000 
spindles,  of  which  one -third  belong  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  were  formerly  French.  Germany 
comes  next  after  France  in  silk  manufactures, 
and  as  regards  woolens  the  two  countries  are 
about  equal. 

While  textile  industry  rose  110  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years,  metal  manufactures  rose  180  per 
cent.  Germany  now  holds  third  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  producer  of  steel, 
the  output  having  risen  from  35,000  tons  in  1875 
to  2,500,000  tons  in  1895. 

**  There  are  750  first-class  machine  factories  in 
Germany,  of  which  Prussia  has  300,  turning  out 
everything  requisite  for  railroads,  agriculture, 
mining,  etc.  Krupp's  covers  1,000  acres,  em- 
ploying 310  steam  engines  and  20,000  workmen 
and  consuming  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  yearly. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware has  grown  in  Germany  may  be  judged  from 
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the  fact  that  it  compared  with  that  of  France  in 
1875  as  4  to  3  and  in  1895  as  5  to  2.  Its  present 
position  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
as  3  to  4." 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  also  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Germany  now  produces  40 
per  cent,  of  all  the  beet  sugar  made  in  Europe, 
having  quadrupled  her  output  in  twenty  years. 

OTHER    LINES    OF    PROGRESS. 

Mr.  Mulhall  also  shows  that  in  mining,  com- 
merce, and  shipping,  Germany  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides.  Tlius  in  her  merchant  marine,  while 
the  nominal  tonnage  has  increased  only  40  per 
cent.,  steamers  have  so  far  taken  the  place  of 
sailing  vessels  that  the  carrying  power  has  risen 
156  per  cent. 

Railroad  mileage  has  increased  62  per  cent, 
since  1875.  The  government  owns  90  per  cent, 
of  the  lines,  and  the  low  freight  rates  have 
stimulated  all  industries.  The  ordinary  charge 
for  carrying  one  ton  100  miles  is  $1.50 — less 
than  half  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  but  more 
than  twice  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The 
state  railroa-is  earn  $25,000,000  a  year  above  the 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

Savings  banks  have  made  great  progress.  In 
Prussia  the  number  of  depositors  was  trebled, 
and  the  amount  of  deposits  raised  500  per  cent, 
between  1872  and  1892. 

Wealth  seems  to  have  increased  in  Germany 
twice  as  fast  as  population,  the  number  of  persons 
having  annual  incomes  of  over  $750  having  risen 
from  five  per  thousand  in  1875  to  ten  per  thou- 
sand in  1893.  The  earnings  of  the  nation  as 
estimated  in  1894  show  an  apparent  average  in- 
come of  $119;  the  average  expenditure  was 
reckoned  as  about  $109,  the  accumulation  thus 
averaging  annually  $10  a  head.  The  total 
wealth  of  the  empire  in  1895  averages  $750  per 
inhabitant,  as  compared  with  about  $1,120  in  the 
United  States. 


A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE. 
The  United  States  Jail  at  Muscogree. 

THE  description  of  the  jail  for  United  States 
prisoners  at  Muscogee,  I.  T.,  given  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines  in  the  Charities 
Review  for  December,  reads  like  tlie  war-time 
stories  of  Andersonville  and  Libby.  Two  classes 
of  offenders  are  punished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— those  who  offend  against  its  sov- 
ereignty and  those  who  commit  crimes  of  any 
sort  within  its  jurisdiction.  For  the  latter  class 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  prisons,  or  jails,  in 
Indian  Territory,  where  the  Government  has  juris- 
diction, and  one  of  these  is  at  Muscogee.  The 
plan  of  this  jail — credit  for  which  is  sometimes 


assigned  to  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Wash- 
ington— is  described  by  Dr.  Wines  as  follows  : 

' '  From  the  floor  to  the  eaves  is  a  distance  of 
16  feet.  There  is  no  ceiling,  but  the  space  is 
open  to  the  roof,  which  is  hipped,  four-square, 
and  of  corrugated  iron.  There  are  two  oj)en 
ventilators  in  the  roof,  unprotected  in  any  way. 
Forty  feet  square  (or  two-thirds  of  the  building) 
are  used  as  a  common  prison,  where  prisoners 
associate  in  idleness  by  day  and  by  night ;  a  het- 
erogeneous mass  of  convicted  and  unconvicted 
felons  and  misdemeanants,  whites,  Indians,  and 
negroes,  of  all  ages,  with  no  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation or  separation.  In  the  20  feet  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building  is  a  central  passage  leading 
to  the  *  bull-pen,'  with  cells  on  each  side.  The 
total  number  of  cells  is  8,  of  which  those  on 
the  south  side  are  1 0  feet  square,  but  those  on  the 
north  side  about  half  as  large  again.  Those  on 
the  south  side  are  simply  iron  cages  with  grated 
fronts,  but  the  north  cells  have  wooden  walls, 
sheathed  with  iron,  and  grated  cell  doors.  Four 
of  these  cells  are  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
common  prison,  and  the  other  four  immediately 
above  them.  One  of  the  upper  cells  is  totally 
dark  and  is  used  as  a  dungeon  for  punishment  as 
an  aid  to  discipline.  The  space  over  the  upper 
tier  of  cells  is  open  to  the  roof,  and  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  place  an  armed  guard,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  where  he  can  overlook  the 
prisoners  in  the  *  bull-pen.' 

A    VERITABLE    ''BLACK    HOLE.'* 

*'  What  does  this  armed  guard  see,  and  what 
would  the  reader  see,  could  he  stand  at  his  side  ? 
Looking  down,  his  eyes  would  rest  upon  a  barn- 
like room,  with  iron  walls  and  floor  and  roof,  un- 
furnished, and  lighted  by  seven  barred  openings, 
without  sashes  or  glass,  the  sills  of  which  are 
eight  feet  from  tlie  floor,  so  that  no  prisoner  can 
look  out,  and  no  air  circulates  in  the  well  beneath, 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  No  guard 
is  required  to  breathe  this  atmosphere  for  more 
than  one  hour  at  a  time.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  is  an  upright  so  ft- coal  stove.  Around  three 
sides,  next  the  wall,  are  low  iron  bunks,  15 
in  all.  5  on  each  side,  about  as  wide  as  a  *  three- 
quarter'  bedstead,  in  each  of  which  three  men 
sleep  (in  their  clothes)  at  night.  Except  an  un- 
painted  home-made  barber  chair,  there  is  no 
other  furniture  in  the  room  ;  no  tables  and  no 
seats." 

The  room  has  neither  ventilation,  sewerage, 
nor  water  supply.  ^/Then  visited  at  night  by  Dr. 
Wines  there  were  cbwded  into  this  black  hole 
nearly  150  men,  or, About  one  to  every  10  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  '' 

*  *  When  they   he    down  there  is  not  room 
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1  for  them  upon  the  floor  without  those 
'e  next  to  the  bunks  thrusting  their  feet 
them.  Their  bodies  carpet  the  entire  floor 
rail  to  wall.  When,  in  stormy  or  very 
eather,  the  swinging  wooden  shutters  out- 
iie  windows  are  closed,  there  is  neither 
lor  ventilation  in  this  prison  ;  and  in  the 
ammer,  when  the  sun  beats  with  almost 
1  fervor  upon  the  corrugated  iron  roof,  the 
ust  be  almost  unendurable  and  the  suffer- 
the  prisoners  intense.  To  cohiplete  this 
I,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  jail  is  alive 
ermin  of  every  description." 

)W    THE    PRISONERS    BUSY    THEMSELVES. 

inmates  pass  much  of  their  time  in  gam- 
A  man  may  be  sentenced  to  the  jail  for 
ng,  and  then  may  be  free  to  gamble  as 
as  he  pleases  while  under  confinement, 
incipal  recrciation  of  the  inmates,  however, 
s  in  the  proceedings  of  the  *  ♦  Kangaroo 
"  a  self- constituted  body  which  assumes, 
t  authority  of  law,  to  govern  the  prison. 
Beers  in  charge  recognize  a  certain  utility 
1  this  form  of  discipline  ;  for  the  prison  is 
cure  that  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  being 
by  the  guards,  prisoners  would  escape 
lally.  Only  16  of  these  guards  are  em- 
,  and  some  such  voluntary  organization  as 
Kangaroo  Court  '*  seems  necessary  to  en- 
iiscipline  within  the  walls.  The  Govem- 
loes  not  even  supply  these  guards  with  arms 
imunition,  hut  requires  them  to  arm  them- 

Wines  has  not  fully  decided  who  is  at  fault 
B  disgraceful  conditions  at  Muscogee,  but 
58  that  it  is  at  Washington,  and  not  with 
cal  authorities.  He  has  learned  that  the 
ts  paid  by  the  Government  to  contractors 
B  maintenance  of  the  jail  reach  a  total  of 
i7.50  a  year,  or  more  than  $150  per  capita 
luch,  he  says,  as  it  costs  to  keep  a  prison 
ly  equipped  and  managed.  He  says  : 
ot  long  since,  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  the  of- 
lead  of  the  English  prison  system,  visited 
untry,  to  learn  how  we  treat  our  prisoners, 
would  lie  have  said  had  he  gone  to  the 

Territory  ?  Tliere  he  would  have  found 
}  bearing  a  close  family  resemblance  to  the 
t  camps  maintained  by  irresponsible  lessees 
Southern  States,  worse  than  those  described 
.  George  Kennan  as  a  disgrace  to  Russia 
dly  as  bad  as  any  in  Mexico  or  Cuba.  It 
nexpressible  mortification  to  me  to  write 
'.  have  here  written,  knowing  as  I  do  that 

be  commented  upon  in  every  journal  of 
gy  and  criminal  jurisprudence  throughout 
ilized  world,  including  Japan  ;  but  with- 


out complete  exposure  there  is  no  hope  of  reme- 
dial action." 

Dr.  Wines  intends  to  have  Congress  thorough- 
ly informed  on  the  condition  of  the  Muscogee 
j?,il,  and  to  this  end  photographs  of  the  place 
have  been  taken.  If  Congress  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  take  suitable  action  in  the  premises,  lie 
proposes  to  begin  a  popular  agitation  to  reform 
the  present  unsatisfactory  methods  of  dealing 
with  Federal  prisoners,  not  only  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  elsewhere. 


AMERICAN  VERSUS  BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL 

ENTERPRISE. 

AN  editorial  article  in  Gassier s  Magazine  con- 
trasts English  and  American  methods  in 
the  management  of  capital  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  asserting  that  the  American  has  a  dis- 
tinct superiority  over  the  Briton  in  *  *  enterprise 
and  audacity." 

<*The  American,  speaking  generally,  manu- 
factures his  product  ahead  of  demand,  while  the 
Briton  waits  for  orders.  The  American  who 
makes  money  uses  his  surplus  capital  to  increase 
his  output  in  order  that,  by  manufacturing  on 
the  largest  scale,  he  may  decrease  the  cost  per 
unit  of  product,  while  the  Briton  uses  his  sur- 
plus capital  to  buy  lands  and  houses  or  to  make 
secure  investments  by  which  he  can  leave  his 
children  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  his 
business.  The  American,  in  his  fierce  competi- 
tion with  his  neighbors  to  command  a  market, 
tears  down  his  plant  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  if 
he  finds  that  he  can  substitute  a  new  and  im- 
proved one  which  will  enable  him  to  make  his 
product  more  economically,  while  the  Briton  is 
disposed  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

*  <  In  America,  capital  flows  toward  the  suc- 
cessful man  and  he  avails  himself  of  it  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  a  man  similarly  situated  is  apt  to  con- 
sider that  handling  the  capital  of  others  is  an 
added  burden  to  life  without  any  compensating 
advantages  except  the  chance  of  making  more 
money,  of  which  he  has  already  enough.  The 
character  of  the  American  king  of  industry  has 
been  formed  by  the  vastness  of  his  country,  its 
marvelous  opportunities  for  development,  its  in- 
comparable material  progress  in  so  short  a  span 
of  time,  its  isolation  from  competitors,  and,  above 
all,  its  unbroken  record  of  increasing  wealth. 
For  men  trained  under  such  auspices  no  task  is 
too  difficult,  no  risk  is  too  great,  no  amalgamation 
of  interests  is  too  large,  while  the  British  kings 
of  industry,  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined'  on  a 
small  island,  opposed  on  every  side  by  hostile 
tariffs,  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  former 
successes  achieved  through  caution,  accustomed 
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to  work  on  the  orders  of  middlemen  instead  of 
seeking  markets  direct,  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
molded  so  that  they  have  come  to  prefer  security 
to  enterprise,  steady  returns  to  enormous  risks, 
personal  supervision  to  corporate  management  of 
combined  interests  on  a  vast  scale.  Such  is  the 
contrast,  though  it  is  not  altogether  as  one-sided 
as  it  seems.  If  the  American  watchword  is 
'  audacity, '  the  British  watchword  is  '  stability. ' 
If  the  American  is  dependent  on  prosperous 
times  to  make  a  fortune,  the  Briton  is  equal  to 
meeting  prolonged  bad  times  without  losing  one. 
The  product  of  the  velocity  of  the  one  and  the 
mass  of  the  other  would  be  a  momentum  strong 
enough  to  transform  the  world." 


THE  MAD  RUSH  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

MR.  T.  C.  DOWN  contributes  to  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  for  January  a  very  interesting 
article,  in  which  he  lets  the  outside  world  under- 
stand somewhat  of  the  frightful  waste  of  life,  of 
health,  and  means  that  was  involved  in  the  in- 
sensate rush  to  the  Klondike  which  began  at  the 
end  of  last  summer.  Everybody  who  knew  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  Klondike  and  the  way 
thither,  including  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  is- 
sued the  most  peremptory  warnings  against  any 
attempt  to  force  the  passes  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  But  the  gold  fever  was  upon  the  people, 
and  no  fewer  than  6,000  men  and  women,  taking 
with  them  3,000  horses  and  immense  quantities 
of  stores,  steamed  northward  as  fast  as  they 
could  find  steamers  to  carry  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  pierce  the  mountain 
barrier  that  shuts  off  the  New  Eldorado  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Down  now  tells  us  that 
of  these  6,000  gold  maniacs  5,800  never  reached 
the  Klondike.     He  says  : 

**0f  the  6.000  people  who  went  in  this  fall, 
200  at  the  most  got  over  to  the  Dawson  route  by 
the  White  Pass,  and  perhaps  700  by  the  Chilcoot. 
There  wer-*  probably  1,000  camped  at  Lake 
Bennett,  and  all  the  rest,  except  the  1,500  remain- 
ing on  the  coast,  had  returned  homo  to  wait  till 
midwinter  or  the  spring  before  venturing  up 
again.  By  actual  count  3,200  horses  were  put 
on  the  trail  during  the  autumn,  and  not  more 
than  200  remained  by  the  middle  of  October. 
As  to  the  crowds  who  had  gone  to  St.  Michael's, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  got  through 
to  Dawson  City,  since  the  lower  Yukon  is  im- 
passable by  the  end  of  September,  and,  at  any 
rate,  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  short  rations  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  try.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  they  would  have  to  remain  on  that 
desolate  island  during  nine  months  of  almost 
arctic  winter,  for  the  river  does  not  open  up 


again  till  the  end  of  June.  Here  they  would  be 
absolutely  without  employment,  unless  they  chose 
to  stack  wood  for  the  steamboat  companies." 

THE    HORRORS     OF    THE    MOUNTAIN    TRAILS. 

Although  this  is  a  disastrous  showing,  it  is 
probably  a  merciful  deliverance,  for  had  the  mul- 
titude been  able  to  reach  the  gold  region,  they 
would  probably  have  died  of  starvation  or  have 
lived  on  each  other.  Mr.  Down's  account  of  the 
diflSculties  of  the  trails  across  the  mountains  is 
not  calculated  to  encourage  visitors. 

*'  The  so-called  trail  was  of  the  most  element- 
ary character,  a  mere  track  intended  for  a  few 
men  with  supplies  to  pass  over  for  the  survey 
purposes  of  a  railroad  which  it  was  proposed  to 
lay  down  on  the  other  side,  and  not  for  the  pas- 
sage of  thousands  of  men  with  heavily  laden 
horses.  At  critical  points  it  was  only  a  couple 
of  feet  wide,  and  at  one  place  led  up  a  steep  in- 
cline, over  which  logs  had  been  laid  like  a  ladder. 
At  the  second  hill  the  track  wound  round  it,  and 
for  horses  the  walking  was  execrable,  being  over 
a  soft  and  slippery  slate  rock,  with  a  fall  of  five 
hundred  feet  sheer  to  the  river.  Numbers  of 
animals  were  lost  over  these  precipices,  one  team 
of  seventeen  horses  having  lost  eight  of  them  on 
the  first  trip.  After  some  miles  of  this  character 
a  great  bog  a  couple  of  miles  long  had  to  be 
crossed,  which  was  cruel  work  for  the  horses  as 
they  painfully  floundered  through  the  mud,  for 
they  would  either  die  from  exhaustion  or  break 
a  leg  and  have  to  be  killed.  Numbers  of  men 
gave  in  and  camped  along  this  morass,  waiting 
for  winter  to  freeze  the  ground  so  that  they  could 
cross  on  the  ice.  If  you  get  beyond  this,  for  two 
and  a  half  miles  a  hill  rising  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  is  followed,  with  a  trail  going  up  one 
in  four  in  places,  a  terrible  ascent,  owing  to  the 
rock  slides  along  the  face  of  it.  The  descent  on 
the  farther  side,  down  the  face  of  the  rocks,  is 
sometimes  one  in  three,  where  the  animals  some- 
times slip  on  the  left  side  over  a  drop  of  three  or  - 
four  hundred  feet. 

'  *  The  difficulties  of  bringing  heavy  loads  over 
such  a  trail  as  I  have  roughly  described,  with  the 
ground  trampled  into  mud  after  the  heavy  rains 
by  tlie  passage  of  thousands  of  men  and  pack  ani- 
mals struggling  for  a  foothold,  the  delays  and 
blocks  which  occurred  when  accidents  happened 
or  returning  trains  met  those  coming  up,  the 
coarse  and  ill- cooked  food,  the  long  hours  of  in- 
cessant labor  from  daylight  till  dusk,  the  nights 
in  the  open  air  when  men  would  snatch  a  few 
hours'  sleep  on  the  moss,  sometimes  in  a  freezing  , 
atmosphere  or  wet  to  the  skin,  the  stench  from 
the  bodies  of  dead  horses  left  to  lie  where  they 
had  fallen,  are  only  some  among  the  miseries  and 
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►rs  endured  by  the  wretched  people  who  at- 
ted  the  passage  of  the  White  Pass  during 
lad  rush." 


THE  COWBOYS'  PATRON  SAINT. 

,  LADY'S  Life  on  a  Ranch  "  is  the  subject 
^  of  a  bright  contribution  by  Moira  O'Neill 
ackwood's  Magazine  for  January.  The  par- 
,r  ranch  from  which  this  article  is  written  is 
ed  in  Northwestern  Canada,  a  region  as  yet 
aratively  immune  from  the  exploitations  of 
rs  in  search  of  ''local  color."  One  of  the 
>sting  passages  in  the  article  is  the  paragraph 
lich  the  writer  undertakes  to  establish  Jacob's 
s  to  be  canonized  as  the  patron  saint  of  the 
lian  herdman. 

^mong  all  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Jacob  is  that  one  who  enjoys  least  popu- 
at  home.  His  trickiness  is  invariably 
:ed  to,  his  trials  go  unpitied,  and  his  talents 
sparaged.  Now  here,  having  enjoyed  the 
itage  of  hearing  an  experienced  cowboy  ex- 
the  career  of  our  father  Israel,  I  see  what 
ice  has  been  done  to  his  memory.  Jacob 
n  fact,  a  herdman,  or  cowboy,  'from  away 
'  an  undeniably  smart  hand.  His  guiding 
pie  in  life  was  to  forego  no  advantage  ;  and 
J  the  essence  of  smartness.  To  outwit  his 
3  brother  was  an  easy  matter  to  him  in  his 
;  in  later  life  his  wily  old  uncle  Laban  was 
ktch  for  him,  though  for  twenty  years  the 
hand  struggle  went  on  between  the  two. 
easy  for  the  superficial  to  say  that  Jacob 
I  a  conscience.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Like 
1  herdman  as  he  was,  he  put  so  much  con- 
e  into  his  herding  that  there  was  none  left 
'or  the  less  important  affairs  of  life.  The 
ies  and  hardships  of  a  Western  herdman 
r  were  Jacob's  too  at  the  date  b.c.  cir. 
'  Thus  I  was  ;  in  the  day  the  drought 
med  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my 
departed  from  mine  eyes.' 
[e  was  no  ordinary  hand  who  could  say  to 
I  :  'It  was  little  which  thou  hadst  before  I 
and  it  is  now  increased  unto  a  multitude. ' 
y  be  observed,  too,  that  Jacob  made  good 
jses  to  his  employer,  even  loss  from  wild 
Is  ;  and  this  was  pointed  out  with  admiring 
)ation  by  the  man  who  imparted  to  me  the 
ense  of  the  narrative.  How,  he  asked,  did 
make  out  to  replace  all  losses  from  the 
)f  Laban  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  herd  of 
rn  and  was  not  worth  a  cent  anyhow  ?  The 
Qce  is  plain.  There  were  other  herds  on 
wge,  and  Jacob  must  have  '  rustled '  what 
Qted  from  them." 


TOURNAMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

IN  the  January   Outing  Mr.  Hanson  Hiss,  of 
Baltimore,   gives  a  pleasant  description  of 
the  charming  Southern  custom  of  holding  tour- 
naments on  the  country  places  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.      The  custom  has  obtained  since  tlio 
seventeenth  century,  and  Mr.  Siss  thinks  it  is  enti- 
tled to  be  called  the  national  sport  of  the  South. 
The   requirements   for  success  in  these  modern 
tourneys  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which 
made  the  successful  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
that  is,  faultless  horsemansliip,  a  firm  seat  in  the 
saddle,  and  an  unerring  aim  with  the  lance.     But 
instead  of  tilting  at  each  other,  the  knights  of 
the   American  tourneys   ride   down    a    straight 
course  at  a  full  gallop,  and  with  their  lances  at- 
tempt to  capture  rings  suspended  from  cross-bars. 
Mr.  Hiss  says  : 

'^Long  before  the  hour  set  for  the  tourney  to 
begin  the  parade  adjacent  to  the  course  is 
crowded  with  the  society  of  the  surrounding 
country,  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  T- carts, 
drags,  surreys,  on  the  grand  stand,  and  covering 
every  possible  point  of  vantage.  As  a  rule 
many  carriages  and  wagons,  gayiy  decorated  and 
festooned,  are  left  along  the  course  from  two  to 
three  days  ahead  of  the  entertainment  in  order  to 
secure  good  positions. 

'.'  Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  of  suppressed 
excitement,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  scores 
of  possible  fair  queens  and  maids  of  honor,  who 
in  vain  attempt  to  hide  a  flutter  of  coy  anticipa- 
tion and  possible  triumph  under  a  thin  cloak  of 
assumed  indifference.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  every  knight,  whether  he  stands  a  chance 
of  coming  off  victorious  or  not,  has  mentally 
selected  the  fair  one  who  he  feels  confident  would 
most  becomingly  wear  the  much- coveted  crown 
as  the  fair  queen  of  love  and  beauty. 

' '  The  knights  form  in  an  adjoining  wood,  where 
they  give  their  names  and  titles  to  the  knight 
marshal  of  the  tourney.  The  riders  choose  all 
sorts  of  titles,  such  as  the  Knight  of  Maryland, 
Knight  of  Rose  Lawn,  Knight  of  the  Last  Chance, 
or  Knight  ot  the  Lost  Cause,  but  the  rule  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  is  to  assume  the  name 
of  their  town  or  ancestral  estate." 

The  tournament  grounds  are  120  yards  in 
length  and  are  selected  for  a  level  course.  The 
rings  are  l^J-  inches  in  diameter  and  are  sus- 
pended 6^  feet  from  the  ground.  The  lances  are 
light,  straight  poles,  8  feet  in  length,  and  sharp- 
ened to  a  fine  point  at  one  end.  The  speed  re- 
quirements call  for  the  120  yards  in  8  seconds, 
and  the  riders  are  ruled  off  if  slower  time  is 
made.  Before  the  tourney  begins  a  knight  mar- 
shal makes  what  generally  turns  out  to  be  a  rather 
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flowery  address,  known  as  a  charge,  the  heralds 
announce  a  particular  knight,  and  calling  him  by 
name  tell  him  to  prepare  to  charge. 

♦ '  There  is  a  blast  from  the  trumpet,  the  flag 
in  the  hands  of  another  herald  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  the  rider  is  flying  down  the  course 
at  a  break -neck  speed,  with  his  lance  poised  at 
the  suspended  rings,  and,  if  successful  in  captur- 
ing all  three  of  them,  is  greeted  with  a  hearty 
burst  of  grateful  applause. 

< '  To  the  casual  observer  it  may  appear  an  easy 
matter  to  capture  the  rings  in  a  dash  down  the 
course,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy.  There  is 
always  a  rise  and  fall  of  at  least  three  inches  in 
the  gait  of  the  horse,  and  this  the  rider  must  ab- 
sorb by  standing  in  his  stirrups.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  an  error  in  aim  of  a  thirty-second  part 
of  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other  will  prove  fatal. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  rider  must  take  the  stab  at 
the  downward  motion  of  the  horse." 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  1798. 

AN  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  by  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  reminds  us  of  the  ap- 
proaching centennial  anniversary  of  the  uprising 
of  1798  in  Ireland,  in  the  celebration  of  which 
thousands  of  Irish -Americans  will  take  part.  In 
introducing  his  paper  Mr.  O'Brien  says: 

"  The  celebrations  of  the  centenary  of  the  great 
insurrection  will  give  easy-going  Englishmen  one 
of  those  awakenings  as  to  the  real  state  of  Irish 
feeling  which  have  usually  to  be  administered, 
once  in  every  generation  at  least,  in  the  shape  of 
some  armed  rising,  Clerkenwell  explosion,  or 
Mitchelstown  massacre." 

The  blame  for  the  insurrection  Mr.  O'Brien 
lays  at  the  door  of  William  Pitt. 

**  It  was  Mr.  Pitt  who  paved  the  way  for  it,  it 
was  Mr.  Pitt  who  gave  the  signal  for  it,  it  was 
Mr.  Pitt  who  turned  all  its  horrors  to  account  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  union  which  could  never 
have  been  effected  by  fair  means,  nor  even  by  the 
foul  means  of  pecuniary  corruption,  without  it. 
Nothing  is  clearer  now  to  the  informed  than  tliat 
the  English  Parliament,  in  unanimously  passing 
their  famous  Act  of  Renunciation  in  1782,  en- 
acting that  *  the  right  claimed  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  his 
majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  established  and  ascertained 
forever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  ques- 
tioned or  questionable,'  were  not  setting  their 
seal  to  a  sacred  act  of  national  reconciliation,  but 
were  enacting  a  living  lie,  with  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  unsaying  their  words  whenever  their  ter- 
ror of  the  French  and  American  arms  should  be 


abated   or  the  eighty  thousand  muskets  coaxed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Volunteers." 

Washington's  army  at  its  best,  says  Mr. 
O'Brien,  was  never  equal  in  numbers,  material, 
or  armament  to  the  Irish  volunteer  army  of 
1782,  and  in  1782,  after  the  surrenders  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  Cornwallis,  and  repeated  humiliations, 
even  at  sea,  at  the  hands  of  France  and  Spain, 
the  power  of  England  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

*  *  The  first  object  of  the  Unionists  was  to 
make  reform  impossible.  The  next  was  to  ter- 
rorize the  country  gentlemen  by  forcing  an  in- 
surrection. In  this  work  again  Pitt  and  his 
castle  imps  played  a  more  important  part  than 
the  drill- masters  of  the  United  Irish  Society  or 
the  emissaries  of  France.  The  insurrection  of 
1798  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Connaught." 

The  insurrection,  in  short,  was  a  manufac- 
tured article,  fomented  for  a  Unionist  purpose  by 
Unionist  crime.     Mr.  O'Brien  says  : 

*'  Let  us  see  what  were  the  <  well-timed  meas- 
ures' by  which  Lord  Castlereagh  afterward 
boasted  he  forced  on  the  rebellion,  and  produced 
a  bloody  civil  war,  costing  at  least  thirty  thousand 
lives,  in  a  county  where,  three  months  before  the 
rising,  the  United  Irish  organization  was  shunned 
wherever  its  existence  was  even  known  by  the 
peasantry.  The  '  well-timed  measures '  aimed  at 
two  main  objects  of  policy  :  First,  to  destroy  the 
growing  union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by 
deliberately  kindling  the  flames  of  sectarian  sav- 
agery through  the  lodges  of  the  Orange  Society; 
and,  second,  to  inflame  the  terrors  of  the  country 
gentlemen  by  fabricated  rumors  of  a  general 
massacre  after  the  French  fashion,  and  then  let 
them  loose,  in  all  the  unbridled  fury  of  an  as- 
cendancy party,  armed  with  plenary  powers  to 
flog,  torture,  kill,  violate,  burn,  as  their  terrors 
or  their  lusts  might  prompt  them." 

The  infernal  atrocities  practiced  by  these  worthy 
predecessors  of  the  Kurds  and  bashi-bazouks 
drove  the  peasantry  of  Wexford  into  revolt, 
which  was  hailed  to  justify  the  suppression  of  Irish 
self-government.  According  to  Mr.  O'Brien, 
the  Irish  insurgents  were  only  guilty  of  three  dis- 
tinct acts  of  inexcusable  atrocities,  and  he  prints 
in  brilliantly  worded  passages  the  admission  of 
historians  as  to  the  astounding  contrasts  between 
the  regard  shown  by  the  insurgents  to  the  honor 
of  the  women  of  their  enemy  compared  with  the 
wholesale  violation  practiced  literally  at  the  bay- 
onet's point  on  the  Catholic  women  by  the  Ter- 
rorists of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Mr.  O'Brien 
reminds  us  that  these  ruflSans  were  as  cow^ardly 
as  thay  were  ferocious : 

* '  I  have,  perhaps,  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
insurrection  was  wholly  of  official  making;  that 
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3  characterized  by  extraordinairy  intrepidity 
le  part  of  the  peasantry  when  they  were 
1  to  set  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and  by  dis- 
ful  poltroonery  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
ngs  and  scourgings  had  provoked  the  storm. 
3  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  British  arms 
humiliating  than  the  series  of  ignominious 
bings  large  bodies  of  troops  received  at  the 
I  of  leaderless  and  half -armed,  peasants  in 
ford,  unless  it  was  the  hesitation  with  which 
my  of  25,000  troops,  including  the  Guards 
igland,  hung  for  weeks  on  the  flanks  of  a 
5  French  battalion  subsequently  in  the  west, 
e  they  plucked  up  courage  to  demand  their 
Qder. 

["he  Colonel  Saundersons  of  the  County  Wex- 
md  their  Orange  levies  were  broken,  hunted, 
5d  over,  and  frightened  out  of  their  wits  in 
I  after  battle,  until  they  could  not  be  got  to 
in  sight  of  a  corps  of  pikemen  without  a 
lent  of  English  regulars  between  them,  and 
1  not  until  the  brigade  of  Guards  was  ordered 
3  and  the  country  ringed  around  with  regi- 
j  of  German  mercenaries  and  English  fenci- 
that  the  intrepid  peasantry  of  this  one  not 
large  county,  without  leaders,  artillery,  or 
gunpowder,  were  got  under. 
?^ithin  a  fortnight  the  rebels,  without  the 
>f  a  single  military  leader,  had  cleared  the 
5  county  of  its  immense  horde  of  yeomanry 
nilitia,  with  the  exception  of  Ross.  Here 
attack  was  defeated,  after  thev  had  twice 
red  the  town  and  twice  lost  it  in  the  liquor 
But  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
were  worsted  in  open  fight  until,  after  three 
j'  preparation,  General  Lake  at  last  surround- 
eir  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill  with  an  army  of 
0  strong  and  broke  them, fighting  stubbornly 
)  last,  without  gunpowder,  without  leaders, 
romen  holding  their  ground  in  the  midst 
.8   shells    and    grapeshot    as    stoutly  as  the 

Che  campaign  against  Humbert  in  the  west 
icarcely  more  glorious  to  the  British  arms, 
eeks  after  the  total  suppession  of  the  YTex- 
insurrection,  and  while  the  island  was 
rding  to  the  estimate  of  the  sober  Plowden) 
with  150,000  troops  of  all  arms,  a  French 
hment  of  1,038  men,  all  told,  landed  at 
a,  and  for  nearly  three  weeks  marched 
gh  a  whole  province  and  kept  this  vast  host 
tate  of  perturbation. 

t  was  not  until  Humbert's  little  band  had 
led  more  than  half  their  way  to  Dublin,  in 
3pe  of  raising  the  country,  that  they  at  last 
[  men  being  their  total  muster — capitulated, 
illinarauck,   to   the  host   that  encompassed 


THE  FACE  OF  CHRIST. 

History  of  the  Likeness. 

IT  is  long  since  anything  so  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  religious  art  has  appeared  as 
the  history  of  the  face  of  Christ  in  art  con- 
tributed by  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  to  the  Magazine  of 
Art  for  January.  The  painter  takes  us  back  to 
apostolic  times,  and  endeavors  to  show  us  that 
the  conventional  likeness  which  the  painters 
have  handed  on  to  us  from  century  to  century 
is  historic  and  no  delusion.  He  argues  that  the 
portrait  was  drawn  by  men  who  had  seen  Christ, 
for  men  who  had  seen  Christ,  for  the  art  of 
portraiture  was  a  common  practice  of  the  age  ; 
and  though  it  might  be  imperfect  from  the  point 
of  view  of  artists  of  to-day,  the  likeness  of 
Christ  was  suflBciently  trustworthy  to  be  generally 
accepted  at  the  time. 

But  it  is  held  that  Christ  being  God  cannot 
have  given  to  the  world  an  image  of  himself.  To 
this  view  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  replies  : 

' '  In  the  first  place,  it  ignores  the  dual  nature 
of  Christ.  These  pictures  of  our  Lord  do  not 
pretend  to  be  representations  of  his  divinity,  but 
only  of  his  humanity. 

' '  Secondly,  the  direct  teaching  of  the  story  of 
the  Cross  was — at  least  for  the  first  millennium 
of  the  Church's  history — committed  to  art  rather 
than  to  letters.  Forty  generations  had  lived  and 
died  and  the  world  had  become  Christian  before 
the  sacred  text  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
the  people  were  .educated  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  frescoes  of  the  catacombs  have 
an  advantage  over  the  Bible  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years. 

* '  In  the  third  place,  if  the  argument  means 
anything,  it  means  the  total  prohibition  of  all 
pictorial  representations  of  our  Lord.  If  all  are 
forbidden,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  true 
or  false." 

DEAN   FARRAR's    RECENT    BOOK. 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  would  now  gladly  leave 
theology  altogether  to  consider  the  question  as  it 
affects  art  alone  ;  but  since  he  last  discussed  this 
subject  (in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  April, 
1893)  Dean  Farrar  has  published  a  book,  <'The 
Life  of  Christ  as  Represented  in  Art,"  in  which 
he  thus  closes  the  controversy  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  likeness  : 

' '  Whatever  may  be  written  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  world  and  the 
Church  have  lost  forever  all  vestige  of  trust- 
worthy tradition  concerning  the  aspect  of  Jesus 
on  earth." 

The  painter  considers  the  dean's  statement 
nothing  but  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  case,  not 
based  on  any  solid  argument.     He  rejoins  : 
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*  <  One  notices,  first,  that,  beginning  with  the 
assurance  that  the  likeness  is  fictitious,  Dr.  Farrar 
follows  it  through  the  long  centuries  into  every 
ramification  of  time  and  place,  style  and  material, 
with  an  affection  and  reverence  and  appreciation 
difficult  to  conceive  in  one  who  all  the  while 
believes  it  to  be  a  fraud.  One  then  perceives 
that  the  authorities  he  quotes  against  it  are  not 
historical  or  archaeological  or  artistic  ;  they  are 
solely  theological. 

^ '  Moreover,  they  do  not  touch  the  question  of 
verisimilitude;  they  deal  only  with  the  question 
whether  any  representation,  true  or  false,  should 
be  permitted  by  the  Church.  And  on  that  ques- 
tion Dr.  Farrar  does  not  himself  accept  the 
authorities  he  cites.  On  the  contrary,  he  gathers 
together  in  his  beautiful  book  nearly  two  hundred 
of  the  forbidden  things,  which  he  says  invaded 
the  Church  at  a  very  early  date,  and  publishes 
them  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

ART    AND    DOGMA. 

And  what  are  the  authorities  thus  set  aside  ? 
Certain  of  the  Church  fathers  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries — TertuUian  and  others.  A  nd 
why  did  the  Church  fathers  prefer  to  destroy  art 
altogether  ?  Because  art  was  in  conflict  with  dog- 
ma. For  instance,  the  early  artists  who  in  their 
humble  way  taught  Christianity  by  means  of  art 
in  the  catacombs  would  f^-equently  depict  Christ 
as  the  Good  Shepherd,  bearing  on  his  shoulder, 
be  it  noted,  not  always  a  lamb,  but  sometimes  a 
kid  of  the  goats.  Epiphanius,  one  of  the  saintliest 
and  most  orthodox  of  tlie  bishops  of  his  time,  tells 
us  himself  that  he  tore  down  with  his  own  hands 
a  picture  of  Christ  painted  on  a  curtain  in  a 
church.      Wliat  had  happened  ? 

'  *  The  simple  likeness,  drawn  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  cherished 
by  their  immediate  friends  and  followers,  con- 
flicted with  the  subtle  definitions  whicli  were  being 
formulated  by  the  growing  Church.   Theology  was 


stronger  than  art,  and  art  perished  in  the  conflict. 
But  not  before  it  had  left  records  which  are  un- 
changeable and  imperishable." 

THE    CHRIST    OF    THE    RENAISSANCE. 

So  much  for  the  Church  fathers  who  considered 
it  unlawful  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Sir 
Wyke  Bayliss  now  points  out  to  us  the  portraits 
in  the  catacombs,  and  tells  us  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  artists  should  have  had  no  authentic  knowl« 
edge  of  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Untrue  represen- 
tations could  never  have  been  sanctioned  or  per- 
petuated. 

From  the  catacombs  the  writer  conducts  us  to 
the  mosaics  of  the  basilicas,  but  the  original  like- 
ness came  from  the  catacombs.  It  had  never 
changed,  but  now  it  became  stereotyped.  These 
early  artists  were  able  to  delineate  the  features, 
but  to  their  art  the  soul  was  an  unknown  quantity. 
Then  came  a  period  of  transition  from  the  simple 
portraiture  of  the  catacombs  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  basilicas.  The  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  was 
breaking,  and  the  artist  was  no  longer  content  to 
paint  the  likeness  of  Christ  apart  from  expression. 
Expression  came  with  the  Renaissance,  and  we 
owe  tiie  finest  interpretations  of  the  face  of  Christ 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  to  Leonardo  da. 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Cor- 
reggio.  We  have  the  same  features,  with  changed 
expression  of  countenance  under  different  circum- 
stances : 

' '  As  da  Vinci  shows  us  the  Comforter,  as  Angelo 
shows  us  the  Avenger,  as  Raphael  shows  us  the 
Son  communing  with  the  Father,  as  Titian  shows 
us  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  reasoning  with  his  oppo- 
nents, so  Correggio  shows  us  the  Christ  *  made 
flesh'  and  suffering." 

Of  the  likeness  of  Christ  in  modern  art  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  As  the  writer  says, 
creeds  have  differed  and  churches  have  separated, 
but  art  remains  the  only  common  ground  on  which 
there  is  no  strife.  All  churches  and  nations  and 
artists  tell  the  old  story  afresh,  but  all  retain  the 
original  likeness  of  Christ. 
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HARPER'S. 
e  February  number  Mr.  Greorge  P.  Upton  writes 
derthe  title  ''Recent  Development  of  Musical 
a  in  Chicago,"  to  say  that  *'the  city  is  not  alto- 
occupied  with  its  board  of  trade  or  its  stock- 
and  that  it  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  stocks, 
amber,  provisions,  and  politics,  but  finds  leisure 
I  higher  things  which  are  'better  than  meat.'" 
ieed  very  true  that  Chicago  is  a  musical  center 
» far  as  we  have  in  this  country  musical  centers, 
his  is  true  is  due  chiefly  to  Mr.  Theodore 
3,  of  course,  and  Mr.  Upton's  article  is  largely  a 
tion  of  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  since  he  re- 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  1877.  Chicago's 
.usical  education  has  come  from  the  remarkable 
f  summer-night  concerts  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
old  Exposition  building  between  the  years  1877 
0. 

EUrk  Munroe  tells  of  "Some  Americans  from 
i,"  especially  of  the  Russians  who  have  recently 
theDakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Montana,  and  of  the 
ic  [colony  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Mr.  Munroe 
it  while  it  costs  the  American  farmer  about  thirty- 
ts  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  deliver  it  to  an 
r  within  a  mile  of  his  field,  the  Russian  can 
heat  on  poorer  soil,  haul  it  fifty  miles,  and  place 
K>ard  the  cars  for  several  cents  per  bushel  less 
"  When  the  latter  goes  to  town  he  carries  pro- 
with  him  and  sleeps  in  his  wagon  ;  the  Ameri- 
s  up  at  a  hotel.  The.  Russian  rarely  eats  fresh 
lut  his  more  ci>ilized  neighbor  must  have  it 
mes  a  day." 

hief  contribution  in  literature  and  art  to  this 
r  of  Harpcr^s  is  the  opening  essay  by  the  late 
Du  Maurier,  on  a  "Social  Pictorial  Satire," 
ted  with  some  exceedingly  well-selected  bits  of 
from  Punch  and  a  magnificent  full-length  pic- 
John  Leech.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  says  of  Leech  : 
keynote  of  his  character,  socially,  seemed  to  be 
bcement,  high-bred  courtesy,  never-failing  con- 
on  for  others.  He  was  the  most  charming  com- 
conceivable,  having  intimately  known  so  many 
int  and  celebrated  people  and  liking  to  speak  of 
but  one  would  never  have  guessed  from  anything 
looked  or  said  that  he  had  made  a  whole  nation, 
Qd  female,  gentle  and  simple,  old  and  young, 
IS  it  had  never  laughed  before  or  since,  for  a 
of  a  century. 

was  tall,  thin,  and  graceful,  extremely  hand- 
)f  the  higher  Irish  type ;  with  dark  hair  and 
rs  and  complexion,  and  very  light  grayish-blue 
ut  the  expression  of  his  face  was  habitually  sad, 
len  he  smiled.  In  dress,  bearing,  manner,  and 
le  was  the  very  type  of  the  well-bred  English 
lan  and  man  of  the  world  and  good  society ;  I 
let  any  one  to  beat  him  in  that  peculiar  distino- 
form,  which,  I  thmk,  has  reached  its  highest 
ein  development  in  this  country." 
teray  and  Sir  John  Millais,  not  bad  judges  and 
Ith  many  friends,  have  both  said  that  they  per- 
loved  John  Leech  better  than  any  man  they 
ew. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  February  Century  opens  with  a  delightful 
article  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  author  of  "  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives,"  on  "  Heroes  Who  Fight  Fire."  Mr. 
Riis  tells,  with  that  rare  sympathy  which  enables  him 
to  enter  so  wholly  into  the  life  of  the  '*  other  half,"  of 
the  courageous  deeds  that  our  city  firemen  perform 
every  year  and  every  month  in  rescuing  life  and  prop- 
erty from  burning  buildings.  He  gives  some  of  the 
most  notable  feats.  He  says  that  firemen  are  athletes 
in  matter  of  course  ;  they  could  not  hold  their  places  if 
they  were  not.  The  mere  handling  of  the  scaling-lad- 
ders, which,  light  though  they  seem,  weigh  from  16  to 
40  pounds,  requires  unusual  strength,  though  no  par^ 
ticular  skill  is  needed.  In  fact,  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
appointees  are  eliminated  by  the  ladder  test  and  never 
get  beyond  their  probation  service.  To  show  the  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  constantly  increasing  effi- 
ciency of  the  fire  department,  Mr.  Riis  says  that  in  the 
796  fires  that  New  York  had  in  1866  there  was  an  aver- 
age loss  of  18,075.88  per  fire ;  in  the  3,890  fires  of  the 
year  1896  there  was  an  average  loss  of  only  $878.81. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Whitmarsh  has  made  good  journalistic 
capital  out  of  his  personal  experience  in  the  steerage. 
He  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Steerage  of  To-day," 
which  tells  from  the  inside  of  the  accommodations  and 
scenes  of  the  emigrant  portions  of  our  great  liners,  as 
witnessed  by  him  in  a  trip  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  R.  Talbot  Kelly,  the  artist,  has  exploited  to 
charming  advantage,  too,  his  experience  in  the  Egyptian 
desert,  which  he  writes  of  under  the  title,  "My  Bedouin 
Friends,"  and  illustrates  with  pictures  made  from 
sketches  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wildest  desert. 

Capt.  H.  D.  Smith  describes  the  present  working  of 
"The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service,"  and  es- 
pecially that  part  of  the  service  which  is  detailed  to 
cruise  up  and  down  the  coast  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  vessels  in  distress.  The 
hardships  and  dangers  involved  in  rendering  assistance 
to  distressed  vessels  in  the  winter  time  are  tremendous. 
In  spite  of  them  the  service  annually  saves  from  destruc- 
tion and  peril  of  the  sea,  on  an  average,  property  valued 
at  three  million  dollars — about  three  times  the  total  cost 
of  maintaining  the  corps. 

Mr.  James  Manning  Bruce  writes  on  "  Ruskin  as  an 
Oxford  Lecturer,"  from  the  standpoint  of  a  student  at 
Oxford  some  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  Ruskin 
was  addressing  his  class  in  the  position  of  Slade  pro- 
fessor of  art. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

EX-POLICE  COMMISSIONER  AVERY  D.  AN- 
DREWS, of  New  York  City,  begins  the  February 
Scribner'8  with  an  article  on  "The  Police  Control  of  a 
Great  Election,"  handsomely  illustrated  with  drawings 
of  the  scenes  in  the  great  city  on  that  thrilling  occasion. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  the  first  election  for 
Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  brought  forth  as  many 
different  kinds  and  classes  of  voters  as  any  election  for 
governor  in  any  State  of  the  Union  could  possibly  pro- 
duce, and  in  numbers  more  than  any  State  excepting 
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nine.  Uptown  the  millionaire  and  his  butler  voted  in 
the  same  booth,  and  possibly  with  successively  numbered 
ballots  for  opposing  candidates.  Down  on  the  East  Side, 
where  the  population  is  more  dense  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  the  Russian,  the  Pole,  the  Italian,  Hunga- 
rian, Bohemian,  and  occasionally  a  Turk,  Armenian,  or 
Greek,  may  be  seen  struggling  with  the  mysteries  and 
difficulties  of  the  blanket  ballot. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Calx)t  Ijodge  continues  his  **  Story  of 
the  Revolution,"  and  tells  in  this  number  of  the  "  Second 
Congress  and  the  Siege  of  Boston." 

Another  historical  contribution  appears  in  Captain 
Mahan's  recital  of  "The  Naval  Campaign  of  1776  on  Lake 
Champlain,"  a  chapter  writen  by  Captain  Mahan  for 
"  The  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,"  to 
be  published  in  England  and  America. 

Ernest  Seton  Thompson  makes  a  feature  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  his  nature  study  of  "Silverspot," 
a  story  of  a  crow,  illustrated  in  Mr.  Thompson's  own 
excellent  drawings,  and  his  exact  notes  of  the  crow's 
musical  attainments. 


THE    COSMOPOIJTAN. 

THE  February  CosTnopolttan  contains  the  conclu- 
sion of  **  A  Brief  History  of  Our  Late  War  with 
Spain"  and  an  essay  by  President  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews on  "The  Selection  of  One's  Life- Work,"  both  of 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  "Leading  Arti- 
cles of  the  Month." 

Col.  G«orge  E.  Waring,  in  the  series  "Great  Busi- 
ness Operations,"  tells  of  the  utilization  of  city  garbage, 
which  he  has  studied  and  developed  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  position  of  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner 
of  New  York.  He  does  not  i)elieve  in  the  crematory 
theory  of  the  disposal  of  garbage,  but  argues  for  the 
system  which  he  has  inaugurated  at  Barren  Island,  by 
which  a  great  amount  of  ammonia  and  glue  could  be  re- 
covered, as  well  as  the  more  important  recovery  of  the 
grease  contained  in  the  garbage  and  the  conversion  of 
the  residuum  into  a  fertilizer.  The  works  on  Barren 
Island  for  the  reduction  of  New  York's  garbage  are  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  are  making  a  fair  profit.  Colonel 
Waring  has  been  experimenting  with  the  recovery  of 
valuable  materials  from  the  ashes  of  the  metropolis 
also,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  a  mechan- 
ical process  the  unburned  coal  and  fine  ashes  can  be 
separated,  leaving  unburned  coal  at  the  disposal  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  value  of  $325,000  a  year.  He 
thinks  this  would  be  an  entirely  feasible  scheme,  too, 
for  cities  of  very  much  smaller  size.  Even  for  a  city  of 
50,iXX)  inhabitants  there  would  \ye  an  income  of  $8,000  a 
year. 

A  brief  but  very  beautifully  illustrated  and  interest- 
ing article  is  contribuu^d  by  Frederick  S.  Lyman,  tell- 
ing "How  the  Banana  is  Grown."  Mr.  Lyman  de- 
scribes the  growth  of  the  fruit  in  Costa  Rica  particu- 
larly. The  plantei  there  gets  al)Out  30  cents  for  one  of 
the  huge  bunches  that  retail  in  New  York  for  about 
$10.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planter  runs  but  very  little 
risk;  his  crop  is  as  rej?ular  as  clock-work,  and  the  trees 
are  exceedingly  prolific.  The  shipper,  however,  has 
serious  risks  in  the  decay  of  the  fruit  on  the  voyage  and 
in  the  stormy  jmssages.  Some  of  the  bunches  grow  to 
an  enormous  size,  weighing  frequently  80  pounds.  The 
trees  rise  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet,  and  the  leaves  are 
not  infrequently  10  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  The  st«m 
bearing  the  bunches  of  fruit  is  cut  down,  or  dies  natu 


rally  after  the  fruit  is  matured.  Two  or  three  bonches 
grow  on  a  single  stem.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  cat- 
ting or  dying  another  stem  starts  up  to  bear  more  clus- 
ters, and  so  on. 

In  a  department  Mr.  Zangwill  has  a  good  deal  of  fun 
with  Sarah  Grand  and  the  "  Beth  Book."  "  Sarah  Grand 
no  doubt  cherishes  high  ideals — in  common  with  all  the 
better  spirits  of  her  time — but  a  novelist  is  not  made  out 
of  copy-book  maxims,  even  when  they  are  those  of  the 
selectest  academy  for  young  ladies.  Not  that  she  desires 
to  be  a  novelist  so  much  as  to  do  good  ;  writing  books  is 
her  way  of  keeping  school,  and  it  is  man  whom  she 
itches  most  to  castigate. 


McCLURE'S. 

THE  February  McClurc's  contains  an  article  by  Dr. 
Nansen  on  "Future  North  Polar  Exploration,'* 
from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  reviews  Henry  George's  last 
book,  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy."  Mr.  Gar- 
land is  of  course  in  immediate  and  deep  sympathy  with 
George,  and  he  predicts  that  "The  Science  of  Political 
Economy"  will  be  no  less  captivating  in  its  cleamessy 
eloquence,  and  lofty  spirit  than  was  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  He  tells  us  that  the  book  is  less  of  a  frag- 
ment than  has  been  supposed,  and  that,  taken  in  con^ 
nection  with  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  omissions 
will  scarcely  be  observable  to  the  reader. 

There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  personal  history  in  the 
selections  from  the  manuscript  diary  of  George  Wash- 
ington's private  secretary^  published  under  the  title, 
"The  Last  Days  of  George  Washington."  His  private 
secretary  was  Col.  Tobias  I^ear.  The  entries  bring  us 
somewhat  closer  to  the  Fa Jher  of  our  Country  than  any- 
thing else  we  have  seen  published.  Everything  is  put 
down,  even  to  the  details  of  measuring  the  body  of  the 
dead  general  for  the  coffin,  and  in  this  rather  ghastly 
bit  of  detail  one  notices  that  Washington  was  six  feet 
three  and  a  half  inches  tall. 

Stephen  Crane  has  a  short  story  which  is  slight  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  best 
short  story  he  has  ever  written,  under  the  characteristic 
title,  "The  Bride  Comes  to  Yellow  Sky."  In  the  hack- 
neyed word  "  strong,"  which  is  nowadays  applied  to  the 
short  stories  one  likes,  there  is  a  meaning,  or  was  orig- 
inally, and  the  tremendous  suggestion  which  Mr.  Crane 
gives  with  most  artistic  indirection  in  this  little  tale 
sertainly  deserves  that  adjective. 


THE  ladif:s'  home  journal. 

IN  the  February  Ladies*  Ilomc  Journal  Inez  Mer- 
rill tells  of  "A  Private  Audience  with  the  Pope." 
After  describing  the  various  ceremonials  which  accom- 
panied this  audience  and  the  not  very  noteworthy  con^ 
versation  of  his  holiness  and  his  American  visitors^ 
she  says  : 

"He  looks  very  old,  very  feeble,  with  that  pallor 
peculiar  to  age  ;  his  eyes  are  black  and  shining,  but 
withal  kindly  ;  his  thin,  white  hair  and  noble  brow 
would  incline  one  to  a  feeling  of  reverence  even  if  he 
were  not  Pope  Leo  XI 11.  He  is  of  medium  height,  and 
his  shoulders  are  a  little  rounded,  as  might  be  in  one 
who  looks  down  from  such  an  elevation  as  his.  His 
smile — that  very-much-talked-of  smile — is  benign. 

"  He  wore  a  bright  red  cloth  robe  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful texture.    This  was  closely  buttoned  to  his  feeU 
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Over  this  was  a  pure  white  garment  made  of  some  soft 
material,  and  it  is  in  this  that  most  of  his  photographs 
are  taken. 

"  On  his  head  he  wore  the  small  skull-cap  called  the 
zucchetta.  It,  too,  is  pure  white.  There  is  a  tassel 
hanging  down  to  one  side.  The  thought  that  popes  for 
centuries  had  been  wearing  garments  precisely  similar 
to  these  lent  an  added  interest  to  this  quiet  person,  mov- 
ing unobtrusively  around  among  his  guests. 

"  On  his  hands  he  wore  mitts.  They  are  like  those 
that  old  ladies  used  to  wear,  except  that  they  are  made 
of  white  wool.  He  needed  to  be  warmly  dressed  in  that 
room." 

The  editor  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  tells  us 
that "  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  in  England"  has  con- 
demned the  small  matters  of  personal  habit  which  go  to- 
ward the  consummation  of  what  is  known  as  good  form. 
"Beginning  with  recommending  talking  as  one  of  the 
greatest  modes  of  exercise  possible  to  the  human  body, 
he  goes  right  on  and  strongly  advocates  crying,  sighing, 
yawning,  shouting,  and  singing  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  best  health.  Talking,  says  this  eminent  author- 
ity, is  stimulating  to  the  body  and  rouses  every  one  of 
our  senses  from  lethargy.  So  excellent  is  talking  that 
a  good  talker  needs  not  half  the  bodily  exercise  as  does 
a  quiet  person,  statistics  showing  that  in  England  law- 
yers and  orators  feel  that  they  can  dispense  largely  with 
exercise  as  ordinarily  understood.  It  is,  too,  says  this 
Dr.  Campbell,  distinctly  conducive  to  long  life,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  all  exercises  in  cases  of  heart  disease. 
From  shouting,  too,  the  very  best  results  are  obtained  : 
the  development  of  the  lungs  and  increased  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Especially  does  this  eminent  doctor 
recommend  shouting  as  healthful  for  children.  Sing- 
ing, likewise,  is  commended,  and  most  strongly,  for  its 
healthful  influence  on  the  emotions,  on  the  respiratory 
movements,  as  a  developer  of  the  lungs,  and  especially 
useful  in  defective  chest  development  and  in  chronic 
heart  disease.  Of  laughter  this  man  of  health  can 
scarcely  say  too  much  in  commendation.  Every  part 
of  the  body  feels  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  hearty 
laugh." 

In  this  number  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  tells  of  the 
scenes  and  manners  in  the  time  of  the  first  inaugural 
file  in  her  article,  "With  Washington  in  the  Minuet," 
there  are  some  more  "Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet 
Member's  Wife,"  and  a  number  of  very  pretty  pictures 
of  "The  Flower  F^tes  of  California." 


MUNSEY'S. 

IX  the  February  Munscjfs  there  is  a  brief  prophecy 
of  the  "Political  Future  of  the  Great  West"  by 
Senator  John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska.  The  idea  of  a 
"  combination  "  of  the  West  and  South  against  the  East 
is  an  impossible  one,  argues  Senator  Thurston,  "unless 
it  is  a  union  on  the  lines  of  a  depreciated  currency  and 
in  favor  of  dollars  in  which  debtors  may  compel  their 
creditors  to  accept  payment  at  half  price."  Such  a 
scheme  would  be  defeated,  in  Senator  Thurston's  opin- 
ion, by  the  foreign -born  voters.  The  tide  of  silver  en- 
thusiasm "will  never  rise  again  as  high  as  it  did  in 
1806.  Two  good  crops  in  the  West,  sold  at  greatly  in- 
creased prices,  will  go  far  to  put  our  farmers  out  of 
debt.  Many  of  them  will  be  creditors  rather  than  debt- 
ors ;  and  to  all  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  prosperity  must  come  from  national  union  for  the 
national  welfare,  and  that  sectionalism  means  disaster 
to  every  class  and  to  every  interest  in  the  land." 


Senator  Hernando  de  Soto  Money,  writing  on  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  problem,  thinks  that  even  if  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal  may  be  a  loss,  "  the  advantage  to 
American  commerce  may  be  so  great  and  our  wealth  so 
increased  that  the  expense  may  be  amply  compensated. 

"The  grain,  lumber,  fruit,  wine,  and  ore  production 
of  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  stimulated  and  greatly 
enlarged.  The  manufacturers  of  the  East  would  find  a 
cheaper  route  to  their  consumers  and  could  expect 
larger  orders.  The  lumber  and  iron  trade  of  the  South 
would  find  new  markets,  and  New  Orleans  be  put  into 
a  position  to  compete  successfully  for  a  business  she  has 
not  heretofore  enjoyed.  Among  other  benefits  would 
be  a  lowering  of  through  rates  on  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, and  the  pools  which  now  control  those  charges 
would  be  broken." 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

MR.  R.  G.  ROBINSON  tells  in  the  February  Lip- 
pincoWs  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Winter  Cucum- 
ber," the  region  situated  far  down  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  near  the  broad  mouth  of  the  beautiful  Caloosa- 
hatchee.  There  are  some  curious  monuments  of  an  ex- 
tinct people  on  this  coast,  people  whose  origin  is  utterly 
unknown,  and  the  modern  truck-grower  irreverently 
seizes  on  these  mounds,  which  are  rich  with  plant-food 
and  gray  with  shells,  and  make  them  grow  potatoes, 
and  spinach,  and  squash,  and  cucumbers.  It  is  the 
best  garden  land  in  the  world,  its  value  being  quad- 
rupled by  a  climate  which  knows  neither  killing  frost 
nor  withering  heat,  and  where  a  day  in  December  is  ex- 
actly like  a  day  in  June.  These  fortunate  farmers 
plant  in  September,  and  in  December,  January,  and 
February  are  shipping  early  vegetables  to  the  markets 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Even  in  the 
present  poor  state  of  transportation,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  send  their  truck  to  Key 
West  and  change  it  to  the  steamers  it  is  said  that  they 
earn  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  net. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Warns  gives  a  pleasant  little  essay  on 
"  Odors,"  and  attempts  to  trace  the  suggestion  of  the 
mellow  fragrances  that  are  so  full  qt  fillips  to  our 
memories. 

Theodore  F.  Wolfe  begins  a  series,  "Some  Literary 
Shrines  of  Manhattan,"  and  describes  this  month  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  New  York,  which  lies  in  and  about 
Washington  Square,  according  to  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  dashing  Capt.  Charles  King  contributes  the  novel 
of  the  month,  "  A  Trooper  Galahad." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  February  Chautauquan  Prof.  John  W. 
Perrin  gives  the  status  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  in  Germany,  which  had  in  the  election  of  1876,  47 
Deputies  in  the  Reichstag  and  a  popular  vote  of  2,250,- 
000.  Professor  Perrin  takes  the  situation  very  seriously  : 
"The  fact  that  the  party's  representation  in  the 
Reichstag  does  not  correspond  proportionately  with  its 
popular  vote  prevents  its  being  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation,  except  as  it  may  by 
combination  with  other  parties  block  proceedinga 
Even  though  it  is  unable  to  put  its  pernicious  pro- 
gramme into  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  constant  danger  to  social  order.  While  its  two 
leaders,  Liebknecht  and  Bebel,  are  of  lower  intellectual 
rank  than  Lassalle  and  Marx,  they  are  both  able.  Both 
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are  skilled  in  debate  and  the  art  of  party  management. 
The  party  is  without  doubt  not  only  the  largest,  but  the 
most  thoroughly  organized  and  efficiently  led  revolu- 
tionary body  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  a  constant 
menace,  not  only  to  Germany,  but  to  the  entire  world. 
Its  programme  of  democratic  communism  and  the  radi- 
cal utterances  of  its  leadei*s  give  ample  justification  to 
the  remark  of  the  second  chancellor  of  the  empire  that 
*  It  is  the  greatest  danger  which  threatens  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth.' " 

The  Chautauquan  translates  an  article  from  the 
Italian  Nuova  Antologia  on  *•  Telegraphy  Without 
Wires,"  '.vritten  by  Ernesto  Macini.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability, he  says,  of  an  immediate  revolution  in  modem 
telegraphy  from  the  discoveries  of  Marconi,  which  have 
recently  been  talked  about  so  much.  "The  present 
system  still  has  a  long  life  before  it.  But  it  may  receive 
from  the  wireless  method  a  great  and  useful  aid,  while 
it  is  not  improbable  that  also  in  the  field  of  science  the 
new  experiments  may  lead  to  a  more  complete  study  of 
the  nature  of  Hertz'  waves.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  in 
communications  between  one  ship  and  another,  or  be- 
tween sliips  and  the  land,  Marconi's  system  must  be 
of  excellent  service ;  the  more  so  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  does  not  show  any  infiuence  on  the  trans- 
mission of  signals.  The  future  will  tell  us  to  what 
limits  of  distance  these  signals  may  reach." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  February  Bookman  contains  an  article  on 
Alphonse  Daudet  by  Adolphe  Cohn,  which  we 
quote  from  in  another  department.  M  •.  Austin  Dob- 
son  has  never  been  interviewed  until  a  .ew  weeks  ago, 
but  a  correspondent  of  the  Bookman  recently  broke  this 
record.  Mr.  Dobson  was  forty-eight  years  old  on  Jan- 
uary 18. 

"For  the  last  thirty -one  years  he  has  spent  his  days  at 
the  board  of  trade,  and  for  nearly  thirty  of  them  has  de- 
voted his  evenings  to  literary  work.  On  returning  from 
Whitehall,  his  usual  habit  after  dinner  is  to  read  or 
listen  to  music  until  about  10  o'clock,  when  lie  retires  to 
his  study  and  works  until  midnight.  A  government 
office  is  not  precisely  a  l)ed  of  roses,  and  he  regards  his 
lit«rary  work  as  recreation.  One  would  imagine,  from 
Mr.  Dobson's  poetry,  that  such  prosaic  work  as  that  of 
the  board  of  trade  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  his 
taste,  and  on  inquiring  whether  he  had  never  been 
tempted  to  relinquish  his  position  there  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literature  lie  responded  :  '  No ;  the 
one  occupation  balances  the  other  in  a  very  satisfactory 
and  agreetible  manner.  Business  habits  are  useful — 
even  to  a  literary  man.' " 

The  Bookm,an  has  an  article  by  Coulson  Kernahan 
on  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  the  leading  critic  and 
chief  attraction  of  the  Athenwutn. 

''Mr.  Watts-Dunton  was  the  intini.  Ui  friend  of 
Tenny.son,  Browning,  William  Morris,  "^eredith,  and 
the  house-mate  of  Ros.setti  and  Swinbi  ..»?.  He  was 
l)orn  in  1836  and  received  his  education  from  i)rivate 
tutors  at  Cambridge.  He  was  literary  and  artistic 
critic  on  the  Examiner^  under  the  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Minto,  Iwfore  his  association  with  tYm  Atlicnwxim . 
He  is  the  author  of  *  Aylwin  :  A  Poetic  Romance,'  and 
has  contributed  a  number  of  thoughtful  es.say8 — espe- 
cially interesting  being  the  last  one  on  poetry — to  the 
<  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,'  which  many  of  his  friends 


would  like  to  see  collected  in  a  volume  of  criticisms. 
Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  who  contributes  an  article  to 
the  present  number  on  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  and  his 
poems,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  younger  genera> 
tion  who  knows  him  intimately,  and  this  intimacy 
makes  his  article  all  the  more  interesting  because  of  ito 
special  knowledge  and  in.sight.  Mr.  Wattn-Dunton  is 
something  of  a  recluse  and  has  never  sought  fame.  He 
is  a  stanch  friend,  and  has  been  a  kind  helper  to  many 
struggling  young  men  of  letters.  He  and  Swinburne 
live  together  at  '  The  Pines,'  Putney,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is  the  shyest  of  men,  and  has 
never  allowed  his  portrait  to  appear  in  public  until 


now 
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The  AthcncvAtm  critic  is  just  publishing  a  *' long-ex- 
pected "  volume  of  poems,  an  event  doubtless  awaited 
with  breathless  anticipation  by  many  "minors"  who 
have  been  dished  up  in  the  AthcnmuTn. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  February  Atlantic  opens  with  an  article  en- 
titled "  The  Capture  of  Government  by  Commer- 
cialism," by  John  Jay.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chapman  means 
by  his  title  the  state  of  affairs  which,  for  instance, 
comes  to  a  small  town  when  a  railroad  is  to  be  nin 
through  it,  when  the  railroad  employs  a  local  attorney, 
the  best  one  in  the  place,  of  course,  who  finds  it  con- 
siderably easier  to  bribe  the  proper  officials  of  the  town 
than  to  rely  solely  on  popular  demand.  This  causes  a 
steady  degradation  in  public  life,  a  steady  failure  of 
character,  and  a  steady  decline  of  decency.  **  Only  quite 
recently  has  the  control  of  money  become  complete^ 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  climax  Js 
past."  This  is  the  reason  and  the  point  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man's article  :  to  show  that  bribery  and  the  boss  have 
come  to  their  full  heritage  and  must  now  probably  de- 
cline. The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  great  com- 
mercial ventures  which  needed  the  boss  and  bribery 
have  arrived,  so  to  speak,  and  the  privileges  for  which 
they  must  pay  by  bribing  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Business  is  growing  more  settled,  and  what  Mr.  Chap- 
man calls  '*  sacking  of  the  country's  natural  resources" 
goes  on  at  a  slower  pace.  It  might  have  been  necessary, 
from  the  economic  \yomt  of  view,  for  the  New  York 
Central  liailroad  to  own  the  State  Legislature  during 
its  early  years  of  construction  and  consolidation,  but 
the  necessity  no  longer  exists.  Nor  will  public  opinion 
stand  the  abuses.  In  many  places  the  old  system  is  still 
being  continued  out  of  habit,  and  at  a  loss.  Corporations 
can  get  what  they  want  more  cheaply  by  legal  methods, 
and  they  are  discovering  this.  '*  Moreover,  time  fights 
for  reform.  The  old  voters  die  off,  and  the  young  men 
care  little  about  party  shiblioleths.  Hence  these  non- 
partisan movements." 

Mr.  John  Stephens  Durham  complains  in  his  article, 
"The  Lal)or  Unions  and  the  Negro,"  of  the  restraint 
tliat  is  still  exercised  over  our  negro  population  in  any 
attempts  it  may  make  to  rise  and  broaden  out  in  its 
usefulness,  niid  especially  in  the  lack  of  recognition 
whieh  the  trade  unions  give  to  colored  workmen.  This 
writer  instances  a  numl)er  of  occasions  which  show  that 
the  lal)or  unions  utterly  and  persist^ently  refuse  to  ad- 
mit negroes  to  their  organizations,  and  it  is  a  problem 
worthy  of  serious  thought  that  alx>ut  one-tenth  of  tiie 
population  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  grow,  as  the 
other  nine-tenths  are  invited,  encouraged,  forced  by 
open  competition  to  grow.    This  abridgement  of  oppor- 
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tunity  affects  the  character  of  the  whole  class.  The 
public  conscience  in  regarding  the  matter  becomes  be- 
numbed. 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  the  eminent  architect,  writes  on 
"  The  True  Education  of  an  Architect."  The  net  essen- 
tials of  a  young  architect's  education  as  an  architect, 
he  says,  are  sound  and  ready  knowledge  of  building, 
dexterous  readiness  and  some  approach  to  excellence  as 
a  freehand  draughtsman,  and  some  skill  as  a  modeler. 
All  else  is  a  part  of  his  higher  education  and  training 
as  a  man  rather  than  as  an  architect. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  we  have 
quoted  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  Jr., 
on  "America's  Opportunity  in  Asia"  and  from  Mr. 
Mulhall's  statistical  summary  of  Germany's  industrial 
progress. 

Professor  Lombroso's  second  paper  on  the  increase  of 
homicide  in  America  offers  some  encouragement  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  evil  is  abating.  Among  con- 
tributory causes,  the  tendency  of  the  rural  population 
to  crowd  into  the  cities  will,  in  his  opinion,  be  counter- 
acted by  various  reforms  calculated  to  make  life  in  the 
small  towns  and  farming  communities  more  attractive. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  influences  are  at  work  for  the 
diminution  of  intemperance  among  us,  and  that  the 
general  outlook  is  favorable. 

Writing  on  "The  Passing  of  the  People's  Party,"  ex- 
Senator  Peffer  says  : 

"  Two  things  may  be  taken  as  facts  :  First,  that  as 
long  as  Mr.  Bryan  is  in  the  field  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  fusion  Populists  will  co- 
operate with  the  Democracy.  Second,  that  the  anti- 
fusion,  or  middle-of-the-road.  Populists  will  not  again 
ally  themselves  either  individually  or  as  a  body  with 
the  Democratic  party,  no  matter  who  is  its  candidate." 

Mr.  Peffer  proceeds  to  show  that  no  final  merging  of 
the  elements  that  make  up  the  Populist  party  can  take 
place  except  in  a  new  body  including  Democrats  of  the 
Altgeld  stripe  and  silver  Republicans. 

Prof.  Fabian  Franklin's  chief  contention  in  his  paper 
on  "The  Intellectual  Powers  of  Woman "  is  that  "the 
facts  of  history  are  not  only  not  conclusive,  but  cannot 
properly  lie  regarded  as  establishing  even  a  presump- 
tion concerning  the  limitations  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  woman."  "Whether  or  not  any  woman  can  be 
as  great  as  the  greatest  men,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
some  women  can  be  as  great  as  very  great  men ;  for 
some  women  have  been." 

Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  finds  the  commercial  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  to  lie  not  only  in  agricul- 
ture, but  in  the  fact  that  in  manufactures  our  high- 
priced  labor  is  able  to  pro<luce  a  lower-priced  article  of 
equal  or  better  quality  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Plunkott  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  important  economic  movement  in  Ireland 
which  made  possible  the  agricultural  report  so  gener- 
ally discussed  in  Great  Britain  last  year.  The  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Plun- 
kett  is  president,  has  170  branches  scattered  over  31  of 
the  32  counties,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about 
17,000.  This  society  has  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  this  country. 

Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  writes  on  "The  Speaker  and  the 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives,"    Max 


O'Rell  gives  an  interesting  description  of  what  he  terms 
"A  Paradise  of  G<x)d  Government" — the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey— Mr.  J.  Thomas  Scharf  exposes  "  The  Farce  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Laws,"  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Smith, U.S.N., 
explains  "  Conditions  Governing  Torpedo-Boat  Design." 
In  the  department  of  "Notes  and  Comments"  Mr. 
Eben  Brewer  advocates  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
for  a  civil-service  retirement  fund. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Elihu  Thomson's  account  of  "Electrical  Advance 
in  the  Past  Ten  Years,"  and  from  Mr.  Clarence  Gary's 
article  on  Chinese  railroad  concessions,  both  of  which 
appear  in  the  January  Forum. 

General  Miles  contributes  the  opening  article  of  the 
number,  on  the  subject  of  American  coast  defense. 
Greneral  Miles  does  not  believe  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  decided  to  give  up  war  and  adopt  arbitration 
as  a  method  of  settling  differences,  nor  is  he  unmindful 
of  the  danger  that  war  may  come  on  short  notice.  He 
advocates  a  thoroughly  modern  system  of  fortifications 
for  the  great  seaports. 

Senator  Vest  declares  that  the  failure  of  the  Wolcott 
Commission,  so  far  from  killing  the  cause  of  bimetallism, 
"has  immeasurably  strengthened  it  in  the  United 
States,"  and  that  the  lines  are  sharply  drawn  for  the 
next  contest  between  bimetallism  and  gold  monometal- 
lism. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  has  no  difficulty  in  producing 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  products  of  well- 
paid  American  labor  can  compete  successfully  in  the 
world's  markets  with  the  products  of  underpaid  foreign 
labor. 

Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  reviewing  "The  Reconquest  of 
New  York  by  Tammany,"  finds  several  reasons  for  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Low  in  the  increased  tax-rate  and  other 
unpopular  features  of  the  last  administration.  Mr. 
Sterne  seems  to  have  scant  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  to  put  the  schools  of 
the  city  on  a  respectable  basis,  or  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  reforms  undertaken  in  other  departments,  a  hint  of 
which  was  given  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Tolman  in  the 
January  number  of  this  Review. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson  writes  with  accustomed  vigor 
on  "The  Political  Outlook,"  hazarding  the  prediction  of 
a  quadrilated  contest  for  the  Presidency  in  1900,  similar 
to  the  Greater  New  York  election  in  1897. 

Mr.  Hugh  McGregor  has  an  article  on  the  trade  union, 
entitled  "The  Incorporation  of  the  Working  Class,"  in 
which  he  traces  the  history  of  thelalx^r  movement  from 
the  earliest  times.  He  states  that  the  sum  spent  in 
strikes  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  unions,  the  care  of  their  sick  costs  the 
unions  half  as  much  again  as  do  strikes,  and  the  sup- 
port of  unemployed  members  considerably  more  than 
twice  as  mu^t. 

Mr.  HarVf.  ,jd  Huntington  raises  the  question  whether 
it  is  worth  an  inventor's  while  to  take  out  a  patent,  and 
considering  the  many  difficulties,  delays,  and  items  of 
expense  involved,  one  is  tempted  to  reply  that  it  is  not. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Huntington  mentions  two  successful 
inventions  of  the  day  which  seem  to  find  better  protec- 
tion in  secrecy  than  in  a  government  patent. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  inspector-general  of  Ha- 
waiian schools,  writes  on  "Education  in  Hawaii ;"  Mr. 
J.  G«nnadias  continues  his  account  of  ALmerican  exca- 
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vations  in  Greece,  treating  in  this  installment  of  Sparta 
and  Corinth,  and  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  discusses 
"  The  Relation  of  the  Drama  to  Literature." 


REVIEWS   OF    POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 

THE  December  and  January  issues  of  six  of  the 
leading  American  journals  of  sociology,  econom- 
ics, and  politics  afford  an  opportunity  to  take  a  brief 
survey  ot  this  interesting  type  of  literature.  The  quar- 
terlies and  bi-monthlies  are  growing  more  numerous  in 
this  field  year  by  year.  The  two  oldest  were  established 
in  1886,  and  prior  to  that  time  there  were  no  scientific 
periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  these  special  subjects. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  these  periodicals  is  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology  (bi-monthly,  January),  pub- 
lished at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  now  in  its  third 
volume.  The  editors  of  the  Journal  have  adopted  the 
expedient  (new  for  this  kind  of  publication)  of  illustrat- 
ing certain  articles  from  photographs.  In  this  number 
the  illustrated  article  is  the  second  installment  of  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons'  study  of  the  Junior  Republic.  The 
pictures  are  not  remarkable  for  artistic  merit,  but  they 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  text,  which  is  probably 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  working  of  Mr.  George's 
experiment  yet  published. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  writes  in  this  number  on  the 
Illinois  Child  Labor  Law;  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  "Utilitarian  Economics,"  and  there 
is  a  valuable  bibliography  of  the  scientific  study  of  phi- 
lanthropy by  Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord,  with  an  introduction 
by  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Another  publication  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (quarterly,  Decem- 
ber), just  entering  on  its  sixth  volume.  In  this  number 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Meade  writes  on  "The  Production  of 
Gold  Since  1850,"  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Stems  discusses  "  The 
International  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States  in 
1789."  There  is  also  an  elaborate  paper  by  Georges 
Vacher  de  Lapouge  on  **  Fundamental  Laws  of  An- 
thropo-Sociology,"  and  several  important  topics  are 
treated  in  editorial  notes  and  book  reviews. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS. 

From  Harvard  University  comes  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics  (January),  with  articles  on  "  Canada 
and  the  Silver  Question,"  "Monetary  Changes  in  Jar 
pan,"  "  The  Coal  Miners'  Strike  of  1897,"  and  "  The 
Lease  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works"— all  very  con- 
crete and  practical  topics,  and  a  philosophical  study  of 
"Cournot  and  Mathematical  Economics"  by  Prof.  Ir- 
ving Fisher,  of  Yale  University.  It  is  significant  of 
the  present  tendencies  in  university  economics  that 
only  one  of  the  five  contributed  articles  in  this  number 
of  Harvard's  exponent  of  the  science  is  devoted  to  the- 
ory, while  the  other  four  discuss  important  phases  of 
current  economic  history. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

The  last  remark  applies  quite  as  aptly  to  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  (December)  of  Columbia  University, 
in  which  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  J  concludes  an  able  review  of  "The  National  Fi- 
nances,  1893-97;"    Prof.    J.    B.    Clark   outlines    "The 


Scholar's  Political  Opportunity ; "  Mr.  J.  C.  Harrison 
writes  on  "The  Silver  Situation  in  India  ;"  Mr.  W.  A. 
King  discus.ses  "  The  Decrease  in  the  Proportion  of  Chil- 
dren;" Mr.  C.  F.  Randolph  analyzes  "Federal  Trust 
Legislation;"  and  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  describes  the 
relations  between  government  and  press  in  England. 
These  articles  are  followed  by  signed  book  reviews  and 
by  Prof.  William  A.  Dunning's  excellent  half-yearly 
"Record  of  Political  Events." 

ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  bi-monthly  publication  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia,  January) 
contains  several  important  papers,  of  which  that  on 
"The  Study  of  the  Negro  Problems,"  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois,  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy.  The  writer 
is  himself  a  negro  who  has  for  some  years  pursued  his- 
torical and  statistical  inquiries  relative  to  his  race. 

There  are  also  articles  in  this  number  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Postal  Savings  Banks  to  Commercial  Banks,*^ 
"The  Economic  Effects  of  Ship  Canals,"  and  "Adminis- 
trative Centralization  and  Decentralization  in  France.** 

MUNICIPAL    AFFAIRS. 

Youngest  of  all  the  journals  of  this  class,  the  New 
York  Reform  Club's  periodical  known  as  Municipal 
Affairs  (quarterly,  December)  has  just  completed  its 
first  volume.  This  publication  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  social,  political,  and  economic  interests  connected 
with  city  life.  In  this  number  the  municipalization  of 
electric  lighting  is  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  and 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons ;  Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow  writes 
on  "The  Relations  of  the  City  and  the  State;"  Col. 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  on  "Greater  New  York  a  Century 
Hence;"  and  G.  A.  Weber  on  "Improved  Tenement 
Homes  for  American  Cities."  The  Philadelphia  gas 
question  is  treated  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Speirs  and  Col.  John 
I.  Rogers.  Mr.  J.  Richard  Freud  describes  the  "  Civic 
Service  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  San  Francisco,'* 
and  there  is  a  paper  on  "  Municipal  Art "  by  Frederick 
S.  Lamb. 

A  valuable  bibliography  of  municipal  administration 
and  city  conditions  is  published  in  each  number. 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  we  have 
quoted  from  Professor  Channing's  tribute  to  the 
late  Justin  Winsor  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Historical  Review. 

Prof.  Cliarles  H.  Ilaskius  contributes  an  extremely 
interesting  study  of  "  The  Life  of  MedisBval  Students  aft 
Illustrated  by  Their  Letters,"  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  tlie  student's  request  for  money  was  often  the 
burden  of  his  song— surely  not  a  marked  variation  from 
modern  usage. 

This  number  of  the  Rci'icw  contains  the  second  and 
final  installment  of  the  posthumous  chapter,  recently 
discovered,  of  the  late  Professor  Tuttle's  "History  of 
Prussia,"  which  deals  with  "The  Prussian  Campaign 
of  lTr>8." 

Prof.  Herbert  Ij.  Osgood  concludes  his  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  "The  ProprieUiry  Province  as  a  Form  of 
Colonial  Government : "  Prof.  Max  Farrand  writes  on 
"  The  Taxation  of  Tea,  1 767-1773,"  and  Arthur  M.  Mowry 
contributes  a  sketch  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  which  Tammany  Hall  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  figure  as  cordial  and  enthusiastic  alliei 
of  the  Dorrites.    In  its  department  of  "Docnments'* 
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the  RevUw  publishes  the  notes  of  Maj.  William 
Pierce  on  the  convention  of  1787 — apparently  a  valuable 
historical  find. 

The  American  Historical  Association  has  wisely 
given  substantial  support  to  this  excellent  quarterly, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  American  interested  in 
historical  research. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

THIS  is  the  only  one  of  the  American  quarterlies  de- 
voted to  general  literature.  Book  reviews  occupy 
a  large  proportion  of  each  issue.  In  the  October,  1897, 
number.  Prof.  B.  W.  Wells  publishesastudy  of  Chateau- 
briand's novels,  Charles  J.  Goodwin  contributes  the 
second  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Romance  Writing 
Among  the  Greeks,"  and  W.  N.  Guthrie  writes  on  the 
mysticism  of  William  Blake. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  vernacular  of  Christ, 
Willis  H.  Hazard  reviews  the  evidence  recently  brought 
forward  in  Germany  by  Meyer,  and  concludes  that  the 
Aramaic  dialect,  presumably  of  the  Jerusalem  type, 
was  probably  employed  by  Christ,  rather  than  Greek. 

The  historical  study  of  this  number  is  a  review  of  the 
Paston  letters  by  Charles  W.  Turner. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  articles  on  the  British  army  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  January,  which  occupy  thirtj^-five 
pages,  or  more  than  one-tifth  of  the  whole  number,  are 
noticed  elsewhere;  so  also  is  the  article  on  the  partition 
of  China. 

MEMORIKS  OF  OLD  LOXDON. 

Sir  Algernon  West  contributes  a  dozen  pages  to 
*'  Reminiscences"  describing  the  associations  and  memo- 
ries which  throng  upon  him  as  he  walks  from  Somerset 
House  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  For  instance,  here  is  his 
version  of  the  miller's  story  of  the  refuge  at  the  top  of 
St.  James'  Street : 

"  I  paused  awhile  on  what  Disraeli  called  that  celebrat- 
ed eminence  at  the  top  of  St.  James'  Street  by  the  refuge, 
opposite  the  famous  bay-window  of  White's,  meditating 
on  the  uncertainty  of  human  ambitions  and  human  life; 
for  on  the  pillar  I  spelled  out  the  name  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  White's 
and  the  Turf  Club,  which  formerly  was  in  Arlington 
Street.  With  advancing  years  and  increasing  traffic  he 
became  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  crossing,  and  begged 
the  vestry  to  erect  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  middle  of  the 
street;  this  they  declined,  but  expressed  their  readiness 
to  meet  his  views  provided  he  paid  the  cost,  which  he 
consented  to  do.  One  day,  when  the  refuge  was  com- 
plete and  his  name  embossed  on  it,  he  was  proudly 
showing  it  off  to  a  friend,  and  had  stepped  on  one  side 
to  admire  it  the  better,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
passing  coach  and  killed.  'We  call  these  coincidences. 
I  wonder  what  God  calls  them  ! ' " 

THE   EDrCATION   OF  WOMEN   IN   RUSSIA. 

Princess  Kropotkiii  writes  an  article  on  the  higher 
education  of  the  women  in  Russia,  which  is  interesting 
reading.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  as  the  modern 
American  women's  movement  may  have  been  said  to  be 
dated  from  the  demonstration  of  the  capacity  of  women 
to  render  service  to  the  state  in  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion, .so  it  was  not  until  the  Russo-Turkish  war  that 
women  in  Russia  were  allowed  to  bear  the  title  of  doc- 


tor. Although  they  were  taught  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  men  and  the  examinations  were  exactly  the 
same,  they  were  denied  the  degree.  They  were  only 
allowed  to  call  themselves  learned  midwives,  without 
right  to  sign  prescriptions  or  to  hold  any  responsible 
position  in  civil  or  hospital  service.  Notwithstanding 
these  restrictions  they  accepted  the  position,  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  with  Turkey  the  learned  midwives 
rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  medical  department  ex- 
pressed its  regret  that  the  military  cross  of  St.  John 
could  only  be  awarded  to  men,  otherwise  several  of  the 
lady  doctors  with  the  army  in  Bulgaria  would  have 
been  recommended  for  decoration.  After  this  not  even 
♦he  jealous  spirit  of  male  monopoly  could  stand  up 
against  the  recognition  of  the  lady  doctor,  and  since 
1880  women  in  Russia  can  receive  the  medical  degree 
and  hold  posts  in  public  service.  In  1887,  when  the 
medical  academy  was  closed,  there  were  698  fully  quali- 
fied women  doctors  in  Russia,  of  whom  178  held  official 
positions  in  hospitals  and  schools.  The  academy  is 
going  to  be  reopened  next  year. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  several  other  articles  which  are  more  inter- 
esting to  read  than  they  are  capable  of  being  summar- 
ized. One  is  Mr.  Prothero's  paper  on  "The  Childhood  and 
School-Days  of  ByrOn."  Another  is  Mr.  Yeats'  charm- 
ing collection  of  fairy  stories  and  spiritual  beliefs  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  Mr.  Yeats  says  that  the  Irish  peasants 
believe  in  their  ancient  gods,  whom  they  call  by  such 
vague  terms  as  "the  gentry,"  or  "the  royal  gentry,"  or 
"the  army,"  or  "the  spirits,"  or  "the  others,"  and  that 
they  believe  that  most  of  the  best  of  their  dead  are  the 
prisoners  of  the  gods.  Mr.  T.  Arnold  contributes  a 
pleasant  sketch,  full  of  personal  reminiscences,  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  President 
Washburn's  article  on  "The  Coming  of  the 
Slav,"  from  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  paper  on  the  Irish 
centenary  of  1798,  and  from  Mr.  John  A.  Dyche's  com- 
parison between  Jews  and  English,  all  appearing  in  the 
January  Contemporary. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Its  Lessons  for  Us,"  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  sums  up  his 
characterization  of  the  British  people  as  follows  : 

"We  are  not  easily  understoo<l  nor  easily  loved.  We 
do  not,  like  the  Roman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Rus- 
sian, fascinate  the  peoples  of  lesser  civilization  with 
whom  we  are  brought  into  contact.  We  are  selfish,  as 
I  fear  most  nations  are  selfish,  and  our  neigh- 
bors, not  always  justly,  think  us  to  be  grasping. 
But  deep  down  in  the  national  heart  there  is,  I 
think,  an  instinctive  love  of  fair  play,  which  is  capable 
at  times  of  rising  into  an  enthusiastic  love  of  righteous- 
ness. We  have  been  hitherto  patient,  truthful,  and  I 
think  we  may  say  courageous.  The  character  of  a  na- 
tion, as  the  character  of  an  individual,  may  change, 
and  there  are  many  infiuences  at  work  which  may  tend 
to  enervate  and  to  degrade  us,  to  destroy  our  love  of 
truth,  to  poison  the  fountains  of  family  life. 

"  But  so  long  as  we  successfully  resist  these  influ- 
ences and  keep  the  fiber  of  our  national  character  un- 
dissolved, I  believe  "the  world  will  not  witness  the  down- 
fall of  the  British  empire." 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  traces  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Arches  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  concluding 
with  the  following  words  of  admonition  : 

*'  If  the  Church  of  England  wishes  in  the  future  to 
avoid  losing  men  like  Joseph  Arch,  she  will  have  to  re- 
gard the  putting  on  of  *  side '  as  the  very  devil,  to  treat 
the  abuse  of  charity  as  a  means  of  social  and  religious 
influence  as  malversation  of  funds,  to  interest  herself 
with  all  lawful  movements  for  removal  of  admitted 
evils,  and  to  develop  a  lay  ministry." 

THE  TEACHING  OF  COOKERY. 

Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  late  government  inspector  of 
cookery,  describes  what  has  been  done  in  attempting 
to  teach  the  English  common  people  how  to  cook  their 
food.  The  cookery  classes  have  been  far  over  their 
heads,  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  methods,  while  the 
provisions  made  for  teaching  cookery  in  schools  are 
hopelessly  inadequate.  Mrs.  Davies,  among  other  prac- 
tical suggestions,  makes  one  that  ought  not  to  be  diflfl- 
cult  to  carry  out.  Speaking  of  the  qimliflcations  of 
those  who  are  sent  out  to  teach  cookery,  she  asks 
whether  it  should  not  be  required  that  "  the  ex- 
aminee should  give  proof  of  her  ability  to  cook,  under 
the  same  disadvantages  of  stoves  and  utensils,  dishes 
most  suitable  for  working  people ;  that  she  should 
be  tested  in  giving  a  demonstration  of  these  dishes  to  a 
class  of  children,  and  practically  instruct  a  class  of 
eighteen ;  still  further,  that  she  should  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  in  the  principles  of  cookery  and  in  the 
elementary  chemistry  of  food  and  cookery." 

A  MEXICAN  INTOXICANT. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  writes  on  *'  Mescal :  A  New  Arti- 
ficial Paradise"— a  paradise  of  color  : 

"Mescal  intoxication  may  be  described  as  chiefly  a 
saturnalia  of  the  speciflc  senses,  and,  above  all,  an  orgy 
of  vision.  It  reveals  an  optical  fairyland,  where  all  the 
senses  now  and  again  join  the  play,  but  the  mind  itself 
remains  a  self-possessed  spectator.  Mescal  intoxication 
thus  differs  from  the  other  artificial  paradises  which 
drugs  procure.  Under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  for  in- 
stance, as  in  normal  dreaming,  the  intellect  is  impaired, 
although  there  may  be  a  consciousness  of  unusual  bril- 
liance ;  hasheesh,  again,  produces  an  uncontrollable 
tendency  to  movement,  and  bathes  its  victim  in  a  sea  of 
emotion.  The  mescal  drinker  remains  calm  and  col- 
lected amid  the  sensory  turmoil  around  him  ;  his  judg- 
ment is  as  clear  as  in  the  normal  state ;  he  falls  into  no 
Oriental  condition  of  vague  and  voluptuous  reverie.  On 
all  these  grounds  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  artiflcial 
paradise  of  mescal,  though  less  seductive,  is  safe  and 
dignified  beyond  its  peers." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  January  Fortnightly  Mr.  II.  L.  Braekstad 
writes  on  the  Norwegian-Swedish  controversy,  re- 
plying to  Miss  Sutcliffe's  recent  paper.  Mr.  Braekstad 
is  a  Norwegian  of  the  Norwegians.     Ho  says  : 

"Surely  by  this  time  it  oujjjht  to  be  well  known  to  all 
students  of  Norwegian  politics,  and  es])e(aally  of  the 
present  conflict,  that  what  tlie  Norwegian  I^iberals  want 
is  their  own  consuls  and  their  own  responsible  foreign 
minister.  Tlie  Liberal  party  has  never  proposed,  or 
even  touched  upon,  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  It  is 
simply  the  cry  of  timid  Conservatives  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  is  occasionally  raised  for  the  purpose  of 


frightening  the  electors— a  piece  of  strategy  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  politicians  on  this  side  of  the  North 
Sea.  To  state,  therefore,  that  the  Norwegian  LiberalB 
desire  the  dissolution  of  the  imion  with  Sweden  is 
absolutely  untrue,  and  such  an  assertion  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  every  honest  and  fair-minded  writer." 

A   FIIKNCH   .MALADY. 

Mr.  Ch.  Bastide,  writing  on  "  Cacoethes  Lit/erarum," 
deplores  the  excessive  influence  possessed  by  literary 
men  in  France.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  among  this  (Mtc^  who  live  chiefly  in  the  capital, 
that  we  may  study  the  ravages  of  the  UttiraturitU. 
The  flrst  stage  of  this  dangerous  illness  is  an  undue  at- 
tention paid  to  the  mere  manner  of  a  speech  or  writing. 
The  second  stage  is  romanticism.  To  the  espHt  de 
finesse  are  now  joined  flne  sentiments.  Though  as  a 
school  of  literature  romanticism  is  a  thing  of  the  past^ 
it  survives  and  still  flourishes  as  a  frame  of  mind.  Yet 
many,  thinking  romanticism  ont  of  date,  leave  it  to  the 
Philistine,  and  prefer  the  third  and  most  \irulent  stage 
of  the  disease — criticism.  Here  is  no  place  for  fine  sen- 
timents ;  the  brain  works  alone.  With  the  most  in- 
transigeant  criticism  becomes  skepticism  and  inaction." 

He  suggests  as  palliatives  for  this  malady,  first,  that 
those  in  power  ought  rarely  to  listen  to  public  opinion, 
because  public  opinion  almost  always  means  that  of  the 
morbid  romancists  or  critics.  As  to  the  latter,  he  sug- 
gests that  the  dilettanti  of  literature  might  at  least 
make  their  experiments  on  the  vile  bodies  of  foreign 
nations  instead  of  insisting  upon  putting  everything  to 
the  test  themselves  in  their  own  country. 

RACES  IN  UELIGION. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  under  this  title,  explains 
with  some  care  how  it  is  that  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  recruits  the  number  of  its  adherents.  So  stead- 
ily is  this  policy  pursued  that  Dr.  Dillon  declares  that 
the  dissenters  of  all  kinds  are  gradually  ceasing  to  exist: 

"To  sum  up,  the  Russian  people,  who  now  number 
129,211,114  souls,  have,  with  one  exception  in  each  case^ 
the  highest  birth-rate  and  the  highest  death-rate  of  all 
other  peoples  of  Europe.  The  Russian  empire  is  made 
up  of  a  vast  number  of  different  races  which  generally 
profeas  different  religious  faiths,  and  among  all  these 
by  far  the  most  fruitful  is  the  Jewish  element,  the 
members  of  which  are  increasing  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Southern  Russia  four  times  more  rapidly  than  their 
Christian  fellow-subjects,  and  would,  within  a  measur- 
able distance  of  tinu;,  absorb  all  the  others.  The  general 
impression  produced  by  these  statistics  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  is  not  merely  increasing  in  numbers,  but  is 
rapidly  being  kneaded  into  a  compact  homogeneous 
mioss,  speaking  one  and  the  same  language,  worshiping 
accord inf^  to  tlie  snine  rites,  and  pursuing,  more  or  less, 
the  same  political  ideals," 

The  chief  element  which  conduces  to  the  recruiting  of 
the  ranks  of  the  (ireek  Ortlunlox  is  the  severe  law  which 
punishes  with  fine  or  imprisonment  all  those  who  bring 
up  a  child  of  a  mixed  marriage  otherwise  than  in  the 
faith  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  whiclj  Dr.  Dillon  brings  to  light  is  that 
Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  are  l)oth  dying  out, 
while  the  .Jews  jilone  are  struggling  to  compete  with 
the  Ortliodox. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  writing  on  Anti-Semitism  and  the 
Dreyfus  case,  maintains  very  strongly  that  Dreyfus  was 
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convicted  on  flagrantly  insufficient  testimony,  and  that 
his  trial  was  prejudiced  in  the  most  scandalous  fashion 
hy  the  authorities.  If  this  flagrant  judicial  irregular- 
ity is  allowed  to  pass  undenounced  and  uncorrected, 
the  liberties  of  all  Frenchmen  will  be  endangered.  The 
Norton  case,  which  was  built  up  on  bogus  documents 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  British  embassy, 
forms  a  curiously  close  parallel  to  that  of  Dreyfus,  but, 
fortunately,  in  that  case  it  was  the  English  and  not  the 
Jews  who  were  the  objects  of  French  suspicions.  Mr. 
Percy  Osborn  contributes  a  translation  of  some  of  the 
epistles  of  Philostratus  under  the  title  of  **  Rose  Leaves." 
They  are  verse  adaptations  from  the  Greek.  The  Hon.  G. 
Coleridge  gossips  pleasantly  about  a  robin  redbreast 
with  which  he  has  matle  friends,  and  Mr.  A.  Filon  con- 
tinues his  most  entertaining  and  luminous  papers  on 
the  modem  French  drama. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westmitister  Review  for  Januaf-y  opens  with 
a  comparison,  suggested  by  the  case  of  Captain 
Dreyfus,  between  the  procedure  of  English  and  French 
courts-martial.  The  writer  says  that  to  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  fair  and  open  procedure  of  English  courts 
of  justice,  the  whole  inquiry  seems  a  most  lamentable 
example  of  distorted  ingenuity  in  the  way  of  prison 
discipline. 

A  writer,  signing  himself  "Mr.  V.  S.  Yarreo,"  dis- 
cusses the  freedom  of  teaching  in  American  universi- 
ties. It  is  suggested  by  the  failure  to  turn  President 
Andrews  out  of  Brown  University  on  account  of  his 
ideas  about  free  silver. 

A  writer  calling  himself  "An  ex-M.  P."  makes  an 
article  on  "Parnellism  and  Practical  Politics"  the 
vehicle  for  a  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  the  easy- 
going parliamentarism  of  Mr.  John  Redmond.  The 
writer  thinks  that  Redmond  should  revert  to  the  meth- 
ods of  Biggar  and  Parnell. 

Mr.  Lionel  Ashburner,  who  has  been  thirty-six  years 
in  the  Indian  civil  service,  declares  that  the  recent  po- 
litical disturbances  in  India  are  chiefly  due  to  England's 
endeavoring  to  reform  the  Hindoo  against  his  will.  The 
discontent,  he  says,  is  due  to  depriving  the  Hindoo  of  his 
land  and  violating  in  the  interest  of  sanitation  the 
privacy  of  female  apartments  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
shrine.  He  is  also  much  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  child  marriage,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
present  Afridi  war  is  largely  a  war  waged  by  the  Afridis 
for  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  women  slaves  who  have 
bolted  into  British  territory. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fothergill,  writing  on  trade-union  tac- 
tics, maintains  that  the  employers  should  wage  war 
against  trade  unionism  by  declaring  that  they  would 
refuse  to  employ  any  unionist.  The  blacklegs  them- 
selves would  be  protected  if  the  magistrates  would  do 
their  duty,  aided  by  the  competent  police  force  and,  if 
needful,  by  the  military. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  "A  Lady's  Life  on 
a  Ranch"  and  "Cambridge:  By  an  Oxonian," 
in  BlackwooiVs  for  January. 

There  is  a  l)rief  paper  on  the  frontier  war  in  India, 
which  pleads  for  the  appointment  of  .i  foreign  minister 
and  member  of  the  council  in  phice  of  the  present  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  who  has  neither  the  standing 


nor  the  experience  adequate  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  "A  Looker-On,"  in  his  description  of  the  reign- 
ing Hohenzollem,  says: 

"  The  Kaiser's  mind  is  obviously  a  facile  mind  in  many 
ways;  but  the  last  thing  he  is  likely  to  learn  in  this 
world  is  that  his  failings  are  unkingly.  Be  the  demon- 
stration of  that  fact  what  it  may,  there  is  no  avenue  to 
his  conceptions  by  which  it  can  reach  him.  But  un- 
kingly is  the  true  word  all  the  same,  and  in  small 
things  and  in  great  it  describes  a  large  part  of  his 
nimble,  loquacious,  overdressed,  and  theatrical  per- 
formances." 
A  writer  on  "The  New  Humanitarianism"  says  : 
"Civilization  is  making  it  much  too  easy  to  live; 
humanitarianism  is  turning  approval  of  easiness  of  liv- 
ing into  the  one  standard  of  virtue.  A  wiser  civilization 
would  look,  not  to  the  indiscriminate  preservation  of 
life,  but  to  the  quality  of  life  preserved.  A  wiser  human- 
itarianism would  make  it  easy  for  the  lower  quality  of 
life  to  die.  Avoid  immediate  pain — no  matter  at  what 
cost  hereafter.  The  idea  that  pain  is  the  worst  of  evils 
destroys  many  virtues  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose; 
it  fosters  many  vices  which  we  could  gratefully  spare; 
it  is  a  bloodless,  unfruitful  basis  for  morality.  We  talk 
of  our  age  as  spiritual,  but  what  is  this  but  gross 
materialism  f  Pain  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  unless 
it  can  be  felt  with  the  body.  So,  while  we  shudder  at 
the  pains  of  a  small  war  and  would  go  to  almost  any 
humiliation  to  avert  a  great  one,  we  are  every  year  more 
in  bondage  to  industrial  strife — to  the  blind  selflshness 
of  the  locker-out  and  the  malignant  factiousness  of  the 
trade  unionist." 


CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

ii  /^^ORNHILL"  opens  splendidly  with  Mr.  Fitch- 
V^  ett's  admirable  sketch  of  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Corunna,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  "  The  Fights 
for  the  Flag."  These  papers  of  Mr.  Fitchett's,  which 
are  to  be  continued  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  the  new  volume. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  discourses  on  Byron,  who  was 
born  on  January  22,  1788.  He  says  he  attains  not  unto 
the  first  three  English  poets— Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton — ^but  he  is  the  highest  among  the  poets  of  the 
second  order  by  virtue  of  his  elemental  force,  his  satire, 
and  his  width  of  range. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  matter  in  the 
shape  of  stories,  short  and  serial ;  but  the  only  other 
notable  novelty  is  a  long  letter  written  by  the  daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Alvanley,  who  was  at  Brussels  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  aunt  on  July  9,  describing  the  emotions 
with  which  she  had  waited  for  news  of  the  issue  of  the 
great  fight.  It  is  too  long  to  summarize,  but  a  couple  of 
passages  may  be  quoted.  Before  the  final  battle  the  long 
procession  of  the  wounded  began  to  file  through  Brus- 
sels.   The  writer  says  : 

"Our  house  being  unfortunately  near  the  gate  where 
they  were  brought  in,  most  of  them  passed  our  door ; 
their  wounds  were  none  of  them  dressed  and  barely 
bound  up  ;  the  wagons  were  piled  up  to  a  degree  almost 
incredible,  and  numbers  for  whom  there  was  no  room 
were  obliged,  faint  and  bleeding,  to  follow  on  foot ;  their 
heads,  being  what  had  most  suffered,  having  been  en- 
gaged with  cavalry,  were  often  so  much  bound  up  that 
they  were  unable  to  see,  and  therefore  held  by  the 
wagons  in  order  to  know  their  road." 
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After  the  battle  she  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  : 

"The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  since  said  that  he  never 
exerted  himself  in  his  life  as  he  did  on  that  day,  but 
that  notwithstanding  the  battle  was  lost  three  times  ; 
he  exposed  himself  in  every  part  of  the  line,  often  threw 
himself  into  the  squares  when  they  were  about  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  did  what  it  is  said  he  never  had  done  before 
—talked  to  the  soldiers  and  told  them  to  stand  firm  ;  in 
fact,  I  believe,  without  his  having  behaved  as  he  did, 
the  English  would  never  have  stood  their  ground  so 
long,  tiirthe  arrival  of  thirty  thousand  fresh  Prussians 
under  Bulow  finished  the  day,  for  as  soon  as  the  French 
saw  them  they  ran." 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  contributes  a  ballad  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  who  defended  the  fort  of  Cremona  against 
Prince  Eug6ne  in  1702. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

HE  National  Review  is  chiefly  notable  because  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  editor  for  remodeling 
the  British  Cabinet. 

A  NEW  TORY  CABINET. 

Considering  the  close  relations  that  exist  between  the 
editor  and  the  family  of  the  prime  minister,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Mr.  Maxse  thinks  the  time  has  come 
for  Lord  Salisbury  to  rid  himself  of  the  hideous  drudg- 
ery of  the  Foreign  OflQce.  He  would  have  Lord  Salis- 
bury stick  to  the  business  of  the  premiership,  and  call 
Lord  Cromer  from  Egypt  in  order  to  make  him  foreign 
secretary.  He  would  make  Sir  Edward  Clarke  home 
secretary,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  secretary  for  war,  and  Sir 
William  Houldsworth  secretary  for  India.  This  is 
equivalent  to  an  intimation  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Maxse,  at  least.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  can  be  rele- 
gated with  advantage  to  private  life. 

THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  publishes  an  article  called  "The 
Test  of  Iioyalty  "  which  deals  with  this  question.  The 
test  is  not  the  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies,  but  the 
loyalty  of  the  British  empire  to  its  West  Indian  colo- 
nies. Mr.  Lubbock  says  plainly  that  he  thinks  England 
will  lose  the  West  Indies  if  she  does  not  adopt  the  coun- 
tervailing duty.    He  says  : 

'*  At  the  eleventh  hour  there  is  time  to  save  these  colo- 
nies, and  there  are  signs  that  the  British  pu])lic  will  in- 
sist pretty  strongly  that  they  shall  l)e  saved.  Hitlierto 
they  have  been  told  by  those  to  whom  thoy  look  for 
guidance  that  the  West  Indies  are  asking  for  protection, 
and  that  to  give  them  what  they  ask  would  perhaps 
double  the  price  of  sugar.  Now  they  are  learning  the 
truth,  viz.,  that  the  West  Indies  are  demanding  the 
restoration  of  true  free  trade  in  sugar,  and  that  to  give 
them  what  they  ask  may  cost  us  one-ninth  of  a  penny 
per  pound  more  than  we  are  now  paying.  The  question 
is  one  of  far-reaching  importance,  not,  perhaps,  intrin- 
sically, but  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  mother  country's 
loyalty  toward  her  colonies.  If  her  policy  Is  to  be  that 
of  abandoning  them  to  their  fate  directly  there  is  some 
small  money  gain  to  be  got  by  doing  so,  then  good-by 


to  the  grand  ideal  of  a  united  Britannic  empire  as  an 
idle  dream." 

TRADES  UNION  TRIUMPH. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lushington,  late  permanent  under  secre- 
tary at  the  Home  Office, comments  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  significance  of  the  much-contested  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  trade  unions  to  call  out  their 
members,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Allen  V8. 
Flood.  The  article  is  much  too  legal  to  be  popular,  nor 
is  there  indeed  much  worth  quoting,  excepting,  indeed, 
the  last  paragraph.    Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  says  : 

"  I  think  that  the  public  have  no  cause  to  apprehend 
that  this  decision  will  deprive  them  of  any  important 
safeguard  for  order  that  they  before  possessed.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  though  what  was  done  in  this  case 
has  proved  not  to  be  a  tort,  the  other  torts  remain — as- 
sault, slander,  deceit,  trespass,  et<c.  In  short,  trade 
unions  have  to  carry  on  their  operations  subject  to  the 
civil  law  and  also  the  criminal  law.  What  is  wanted, 
it  appears,  is  not  to  introduce  a  vague  civil  liability  for 
announcing  strikes  or  for  striking  for  an  immediate  ob- 
ject which  the  judges  may  afterward  think  fit  to  dis- 
approve, but  the  vigorous  enforcement  by  the  police  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  criminal  law,  so  as  to  put  down 
the  real  terrorism — criminal  coercion  and  criminal  in- 
timidation— which  often,  under  specious  forms,  is  found 
prevalent  when  a  strike  or  lock-out  is  actually  going  on.*^ 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  most  important  paper  in  Cosmopolis  for 
January  is  Mr.  Hyndman's  jubilant  exposition  of 
the  coming  triumph  of  socialism  in  England.  To  ordi- 
nary men  socialism  in  Mr.  Hyndman^s  sense  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  retrograding ;  but  Mr.  Hyndman  ia 
not  an  ordinary  man,  and  he  is  quite  sure  it  has  been 
triumphing  all  along  the  line.    He  says  : 

"The  whole  of  English  society  is  permeated  with 
socialist  ideas,  and  tlie  liquefied  theories,  so  to  say, 
might  at  any  moment  crystallize  into  a  really  powerful 
socialist  party  in  response  to  a  shock  from  without." 

If  this  be  so,  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Let  us  therefore  see  what  measures  this 
really  powerful  socialist  party  would  endeavor  to 
enforce.  Mr.  Hyndman  has,  by  way  of  beginning,  set 
forth  a  four-headed  programme  : 

"1.  State  maintenance  of  the  children  in  all  board 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  removal  of  the 
schools  as  far  as  possible  into  the  country. 

"2.  The  suppression  by  law  of  all  half-time  work,  or 
work  for  wages,  by  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 

'*3.  Improved  homes  for  the  people,  built  at  public 
cost  and  outside  the  present  city  areas,  with  plenty  of 
air,  parks,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

"4.  Improved  education,  which  shall  not  be  mere 
book  instruction,  with  a  material  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  the  cliildren  to  be  taught  by  one  master  or 
one  mistress." 

M.  Jean  .Faures  writes  a  companion  paper  upcuk 
French  socialism,  while,  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
the  whole  subject  is  elaborately  treated  by  Herr  Lieb* 
knecht.  Taken  all  in  all,  modern  socialism  has  not  had 
so  much  space  accorded  it  in  any  of  the  reviews  fori 
years  as  it  gets  in  the  January  Cosmopolis. 
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THE   FRENCH   AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MDE  LA  SIZERANNE'S  interesting  paper  on  pho. 
tography  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Revue  for  December  quite  maintains  its  usual  high 
standard. 

IS  IT  THE  doctor's  FAULT? 

Dr.  Brouardel,  the  distinguished  doyen  of  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  discusses  the  important  question 
of  medical  responsibility.  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
references  in  satirical  writers  to  the  "license  to  kill" 
supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  son  of  -^sculapius,  Dr. 
Brouardel  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  idea  of 
medical  responsibility  is  practically  contemporaneous 
with  civilization.  Of  course,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  in  the  interest  of  the  incompe- 
tent practitioner.  For  example,  in  1696  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  declared  that  the  resjionsibility  for  the  effects 
of  medical  treatment  rested  with  the  sick  person  who 
chose  the  doctor,  but  some  years  later  the  same  Parlia- 
ment condemned  certain  therapeutic  methods,  notably 
the  transfusion  of  blood.  They  even  issued  a  decree 
against  the  use  of  emetics  ;  but  this  they  had  to  rescind, 
for  it  w^as  Louis  XIV.'s  favorite  remedy  for  his  frequent 
Attacks  of  indigestion.  In  1760  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux gave  the  enormous  damages  of  fifteen  thousand 
livres  for  a  broken  limb  which  had  been  badly  attended 
to  and  had  had  to  be  amputated.  In  England,  in  3886, 
a  doctor  was  acquitted,  although  he  had  given  a  purga- 
tive to  a  patient  suffering  frcm  heart  disease,  who  had 
died  in  consequence.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  it  is 
clear  that  legislators  have  failed  to  establish  a  firm 
basis  of  medical  responsibility,  and  consequently  the 
application  of  it  has  greatly  varied  according  to  the 
existing  trend  of  public  opinion. 

THE  GAMBLING  VICE  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  second  December  number  M.  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  continues  his  series  of  papers  on  the  reign  of 
money  with  an  article  on  Bourse  gambling  and  com- 
pany promoting.  The  methods  of  the  financial  trickster 
are  much  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu's  account  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
hook  is  baited  in  France,  interesting  as  it  is,  does  not 
strike  the  reader  as  being  particularly  novel.  The  tone  of 
the  article  is  pessimistic,  and  the  description  given  of 
the  French  turf  shows  the  lamentable  extent  to  which 
the  vice  of  gambling  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the 
people.  There  is,  however,  the  consolation  that  the 
cause  of  charity  benefits  to  the  extent  of  about  four 
million  francs  yearly  by  the  taxation  of  bets  made 
through  the  'pari  mutuel.  M.  I^eroy-Beaulieu  sees 
clearly  enough  that  a  policy  of  rigorous  suppression 
would  probably  only  enhance,  and  would  certainly  not 
mitigate,  the  evil.  So,  too,  with  stock-exchange  gam- 
bling. It  is  practically  impossible  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween legitimate  commercial  risks  and  that  reckless 
kind  of  speculation  which  is  on  all  fours  with  gambling 
at  Monte  Carlo.  But  in  a  future  article  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  promises  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  find- 
ing really  effective  remedies. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  December  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  are 
given  two  installments  of  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Ernest  and  Henriette  Renan  and  M. 
Marcellin  Berthelot.  These  letters  cover  the  period 
from  September  5,  1860,  to  September  26,  1861. .  They 
g^ve  altogether  charming  glimpses  of  Renan's  family 
life  and  how  the  old  family  friend  shared  in  it.  For 
example,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  delightful  baby-wor- 
ship expended  on  little  Ary  Renan,  who  is  always 
referred  to  as  **  Baby  "  with  the  capital  B  which  his  im- 
portance demands,  and  the  little  fellow's  affection  for 
his  **pauvre  petit  Berthelot"  is  very  prettily  indicated 
in  these  intimate  letters. 

THE    WOES  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

There  is  an  able  anonymous  article  on  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  crisis,  in  which  the  modern  history  of  this 
singular  state,  or  rather  combination  of  states,  is  lucidly 
summarized.  The  writer  apprehends  that  the  evident 
uneasiness  of  Germany  will  bring  about  a  return  to  the 
most  objectionable  form  of  centralization  in  the  domes- 
tic politico  of  Austria.  He  says  gloomily  that  anything 
is  possible  except  the  only  reasonable  solution,  namely, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  parody  of  a  constitutional  Liberal 
regime  which  exists  in  Austria.  This  should,  he  thinks, 
be  accomplished  not,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  frank 
return  to  absolutism,  but  by  rushing  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. A  radical  democratic  transformation  would,  he 
believes,  save  Austria,  at  least  for  a  time.  True  liberty, 
true  equality,  decentralization,  the  abolition  of  electoral 
privileges,  and  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage 
pure  and  simple — these  are  the  panaceas  which  he  pre- 
scribes, but  which,  he  sorrowfully  admits,  are  extreme- 
ly unlikely  to  be  realized.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
will  celebrate  on  December  2  next  his  jubilee  as  a  sov- 
ereign. Will  his  throne  then  be  tottering,  as  it  tottered 
when  he  ascended  it  ?  It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
munes of  Bohemia  have  suspended  their  preparations 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary.  The  old  Austria  is  dead, 
and  the  Emperor  has  been  trying  for  the  past  fifty  years 
to  create  a  new  and  modem  Austria,  but  it  has  not 
come.  Evidently  the  writer  of  this  article  thinks  that 
Austria  can  neither  remain  under  an  absolute  r^ime 
nor  transform  herself  into  a  modem  state. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  an  informing  article  on  the  in- 
dustrial crisis  in  England.  He  cites  the  instructive 
example  of  the  cotton  trade  in  I^ancashire,  where  the 
operatives  fully  admit  the  right  of  the  employer  to  de- 
cide the  questions  of  material,  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, machinery,  and  so  on.  The  joint  boards  of 
employers  and  workmen,  which  work  so  smoothly, 
seem  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  engineering  trade  ;  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Webb  forgets  *  hat  in  the  cotton  trade  large 
numbers  of  the  operatives  are  themselves  in  the  position 
of  capitalists  owing  to  their  holdings  in  the  various 
"limiteds"  which  are  so  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
Oldham  district.  Probably  if  some  system  could  be 
devised  for  giving  the  machinists  a  more  direct  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  firms  which  employ  them,  these 
suicidal  strikes  and  lock-outs  would  become  far  less 
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oommon.  M.  B^rard  has  two  papers  on  Cretan  affairs. 
Like  Mr.  Curzon  and  the  Indian  frontier,  he  has  "been 
there,"  and  gives  a  fairly  good  map  of  the  island. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MME.  ADAM^S  periodical  for  December  is  perhaps 
hardly  so  attractive  as  usual,  though  the  two 
numbers  contain,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  interest- 
ing and  even  important  matter. 

ARNOLD  BCECKLIN. 

If  any  one  could  succeed  in  arousing  some  public  in- 
terest in  Boecklin,  the  painter  whose  jubilee  Basle  has 
recently  been  celebrating,  it  would,  we  imagine,  be 
Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou.  Boecklin  is  certainly  a 
great  painter,  who  has  succeeded  in  realizing  on  his 
canvas,  all  palpitating  with  life  and  reality,  those  myths 
of  the  ancient  world  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
pictured  as  frigid  allegories,  treated  with  all  the  lifeless 
correctness  of  the  schools.  It  is  said  that  the  great  cat- 
tle-painter, Sidney  Cooper,  has  never  been  able  to  portray 
to  his  satisfaction  the  hoofs  of  his  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  something  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  he  almost  invariably  paints  the  animals  with  their 
feet  concealed  in  lush  grass  or  water  or  snow.  It  may 
be  for  a  similar  reason  that  Boecklin  has  not  usually 
chosen  U)  paint  absolutely  nude  figures,  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  half  conceal  with  the  flowing  lines  of 
some  gauzy  drapery. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Biography  is  a  notable  feature  of  Mme.  Adam's  peri- 
odical. Thus  we  have  an  account  of  the  childhood  of 
the  great  scuvant  ChampoUion.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  delightful  little  boy.  He  describes  with  all  the  gusto 
of  an  English  schoolboy  a  revolt  at  his  lycte^  when  the 
pupils  filled  their  pockets  with  stones  and  smashed  all 
the  windows  in  the  place.  The  head  of  the  school 
actually  brought  in  a  number  of  soldiers  and  stationed 
them  in  the  dormitory  I  Then  we  have  two  articles 
professing  to  represent  Captain  Coignet,  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  military  history  of  the  Second  Empire,  as 
he  really  was ;  and  a  paper  on  the  great  feminine 
artistes  of  Italy,  a  great  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Eleanora  Duse.  M.  Muteau's  two  papers  de- 
scribing his  experiences  in  accompanying  M.  Andr6 
Lebon,  the  French  colonial  minister,  on  the  latter's  re- 
cent hurried  tour  through  Senegal  and  the  Soudan,  are 
evidence  of  the  sudden  revival  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Frenchmen  in  their  colonial  expansion.  M.  D' Abartiague 
has  a  curious  paper  on  Atlantis,  the  vanquished  conti- 
nent, frequently  alluded  to  in  classical  literature. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

UNDER  the  title,  " The  Good  Samaritan  of  WOri- 
shofen,"  the  Civiltd,  Cattolica  publishes  some  in- 
teresting details  concerning  the  career  of  the  late  Pastor 


Kneipp.  In  the  year  1891  over  fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons came  to  WOrishofen  to  consult  him.  Of  his  first 
large  medical  work,  "My  Hydropathic  Cure,"  four 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  In  eight  years.  He 
declined  to  accept  any  payment  for  his  medical  advice, 
and  the  vast  sums  he  received  from  his  books  and  as 
thank-offerings  from  grateful  patients  were  all  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes.  His  so-called  "  Kneipp  coffee,** 
a  drink  compounded  of  barley  and  fiavored  with  coffee 
from  which  all  the  caffeine  had  been  extracted,  still 
sells  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  million  pounds  a  year. 
Of  Pastor  Kneipp's  method  of  treatment  the  writer 
says  : 

"Probably  Kneipp  himself  could  not  always  have 
given  the  reason  of  all  the  modifications  in  his  various 
prescriptions.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  an  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  observation,  he  could  discover  minute 
symptoms  and  indications  which  would  escape  every 
one  else,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  infrequently  he 
guessed  intuitively  from  half-developed  signs  both  the 
causes  of  the  disease  and  the  best  method  of  combating 
it.  Hence  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  methods  of 
the  "good  Samaritan,"  when  carried  out  by  others,  will 
produce  the  same  marvelous  results." 

"May  priests  bicycle  ?"  is  a  question  which  is  still 
agitating  many  parishes  in  Italy  and  which  is  discussed 
by  "A  Country  Priest"  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale 
(December  16).  Roughly  speaking,  the  younger  and 
more  energetic  of  the  clergy  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  the 
bishops  and  older  priests  are  opposed.  The  Roman  au- 
thorities have  been  applied  to  for  a  definite  ruling,  but  • 
so  far  have  only  given  evasive  replies,  so  there  is  still 
hope  that  the  Italian  priesthood  will  be  permitted  the 
freedom  in  the  matter  already  accorded  to  their  English 
and  American  confreres. 

A  cause  of  regret  among  cultivated  Italians  is  the 
ever-diminishing  use  of  the  Italian  language  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Italian  was  the 
commercial  language  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  it  was  the  accepted 
language  of  gallantry  and  love.  To-day  it  is  less  studied 
in  any  country  than  English,  French,  or  even  German. 
In  the  hope  of  stemming  the  evil,  the  Dante  Alighieri 
Society  was  founded  a  few  years  ago,  and  both  the 
Rassegna  Nazionalc  and  the  Nuova  Antologia  for  last 
month  contain  articles  on  the  operations  of  the  society. 
That  in  the  Antologia  is  from  the  pen  of  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  society,  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari, 
who  specially  urges,  among  other  remedies,  the  en- 
dowment of  Italian  schools  in  all  foreign  cities  where 
large  numbers  of  Italian  immigrants  are  to  be  found. 
The  same  number  contains  a  lengthy  and  appreciative 
study  of  Sheridan  by  Professor  Se^rd,  who  criticises  the 
recent  "  Life"  of  the  dramatist  published  by  W.  Eraser 
Rae,  and  all  admirers  of  d'Annunzio  will  turn  to  his 
weird  romantic  paraphrase  of  the  Parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  which  reads,  from  his  pen,  like  some  pagan 
legend. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 


I.— SOME  FICTION  FROM  OVER-SEAS.* 


BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER. 


PLACE  AUX  DAMES  !  and  certainly  anything  so 
"advanced''  as  the  work  of  Madame  "Sarah 
Grand  "  would  be  out  of  place  anywhere  except  in  the 
front  rank.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  The 
Beth  Booh  is  chiefly  deserving  of  attention  because  it  is 
by  the  author  of  The  Heavenly  Twins,  When  that  un- 
usual book  descended  upon  us  some  years  ago  it  was 
received  in  the  most  diverse  ways,  the  opinions  concern- 
ing it  running  the  whole  gamut  from  outraged  decency 
to  groveling  and  awed  worship.  No  matter  what  was 
said  or  thought  of  it,  though,  it  had  a  verve  and  an  in- 
genious brilliancy  which,  despite  its  lack  of  reality, 
made  it  uncommonly  interesting  reading.  It  is  a  some- 
what temerarious  assertion  after  the  author's  recent 
ravening  attack  upon  her  newspaper  critics,  but  a  care- 
ful reading  of  The  Beth  Book  leaves  one  with  the  con- 
clusion that  it  has  all  of  the  nastiness  and  all  the  arti- 
ficiality of  its  predecessor,  with  scarcely  any  redeeming 
cleverness.  There  is  hardly  a  character  in  the  book 
which  has  flesh  and  blood  except  the  little  slavey,  Gwen- 
dolen, in  the  brief  half-dozen  pages  of  her  existence. 
The  keynote  of  the  author's  work,  the  feeling  most 
vivid  when  the  book  is  finished,  is  the  newness  of 
"Madame  Grand's"  world.  There  is  reference  after 
reference  to  the  time  when  women  were  domestic  slaves, 
to  the  day  "  before  woman  began  to  question  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  man,  his  justice  and  generosity,  his 
right  to  make  a  virtue  of  wallowing  when  he  chose  to 
wallow,"  etc.,  all  indicating  the  dizzy  heights  to  which 
"the  new  order  which  Ideala  had  founded"  (and  into 
which  Beth  is  initiated)  has  attained.  Yet  there  are 
evidences  that  woman  by  her  long  contact  with  de- 
generate man  has  not  herself  been  able  to  remain  quite 
perfect,  for  Ideala  complains  that  altruistic  reform  is 
not  a  bed  of  roses  :  "Women  who  work  for  women  in 
the  present  period  of  our  progress — I  mean  the  women 
who  bring  about  the  changes  which  benefit  their  sex — 
must  resign  themselves  to  martyrdom.  Only  the  martyr 
spirit  will  carry  them  tlirough.  Men  will  often  help 
and  respect  them  ;  but  other  women,  especially  the 
workers  with'  methods  of  their  own,  will  make  their 
lives  a  burden  to  them  with  pin-pricks  of  criticism  and 
every  petty  hindrance  they  can  put  in  their  way.  There 
is  little  union  between  women  workers,  and  less  toler- 
ance. Each  leader  thinks  her  own  idea  the  only  good 
one  and  disapproves  of  every  other.  They  seldom  see 
that  many  must  be  working  in  many  wayji  to  complete 
the  work.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  women,  those  who  will 
benefit  by  our  devotion  I  they  bespatter  us  with  mud, 
stone  us,  slander  us,  calumniate  us  ;  and,  even  in  the 
very  act  of  taking  advantage  of  the  changes  we  have 
brought  about,  ignore  us,  slight  us,  push  us  under, 
and  step  upon  our  bodies  to  secure  the  benefits  which 

*  A  list  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article,  with  the 
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our  endeavors  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy. 
I  know  1  I  have  worked  for  women  these  many  years^ 
and  could  I  show  you  my  heart  you  would  find  it  covered 
with  scars — the  scars  of  the  wounds  with  which  they 
reward  me."  It  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  which  possesses  the  author  that  the  only  decent 
man  in  the  book  (with  theexceptionof  a  couple  of  minor 
characters) — the  one  in  whom  Beth,  the  genius,  at  last 
finds  her  fitting  mate — is  an  American  ! 

A  NOVELIST  OF  INDIAN  NATIVE  LIFE. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  distinctly 
impleasant  "social  problems"  which  the  new  women 
aforesaid  feel  it  their  duty  and  mission  to  discuss  and 
to  "test  by  experiment,"  to  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel's 
pictures  of  the  inner  native  life  in  India.  These  pa- 
tient drudges  are  still  fettered  and  blind.  Their  duty 
is  to  bear  children  and  to  do  their  lord  and  master's 
work ;  and  if  they  are  not  blessed  with  children  they 
either  accept  the  new  and  younger  wife  resignedly — 
or  poison  her  or  her  child.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  their  benighted  condition  that  despicable  man 
will  find  them  more  attractive  than  the  goddesses 
who  discuss  and  experiment.  At  any  rate,  they  afford 
"good  material,"  which  the  author  of  On  the  Face  of 
the  Waters  has  handled  interestingly,  often  ably,  in  her 
new  book.  It  is  inevitable  that  her  short  stories  should 
at  first  be  compared  with  Mr.  Kipling's,  and  they  are  in 
too  different  a  class  to  stand  the  test  very  well.  Yet 
there  are  times  when  Mrs.  Steel  gives  us  something 
which  Kipling,  even  with  his  infinitely  greater  force 
and  genius,  has  never  disclosed  in  his  wonderful  pic- 
tures of  the  British  soldier  and  civilian  in  India  :  in  her 
portrayal  of  the  real  Hindoo,  the  stoical  peasant,  the 
mad  fanatic,  the  jealously  loving  wife  patiently  sub- 
mitting to  the  customs  of  her  country;  in  a  word,  when 
she  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  native,  Mrs.  Steel  is  at  her 
best— which  is  more  than  good.  In  the  Permanent 
Way  is  the  second  volume  of  hers  which  has  appeared 
since  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  made  its  signal  suc- 
cess a  little  over  a  year  ago.  In  the  Tideway— a.  collec- 
tion of  Scotch  tales— having  been  given  to  the  public 
last  summer.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mrs.  Steel's 
individuality  finds  freer  scope  in  the  novel  than  in  the 
short  story,  and  since  she  declares  she  will  not  publish 
another  book  for  some  time,  it  may  be  hoped  that  her 
next  production  will  be  more  on  a  level  with  her  stir- 
ring tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 

THE  LAST  STORIES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "QUO  VADIS.** 

Mr.  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  seems  to  suit  the  literary 
wants  of  a  vast  number  of  Americans.  For  several 
months  Quo  Vadis  has  headed  the  list  of  "bestnaelllng 
books"  in  this  country.  Even  the  newspaper  jokesters 
have  found  their  little  profit  in  its  universal  popularity, 
and  there  are  many  bitter  controversies  between  the  Im- 
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presarios  of  authorized  and  unauthorized  editions. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  promptly  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  least  nine  other  new  volumes  (some  of  them  new 
editions)  by  the  famous  Pole,  including  Haniay  With 
Fire  and  Sword,  Tlie  Deluge,  Children  of  the  Soil, 
etc.  The  latest  of  these  is  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
Let  Us  Follow  Him,  taking  name  from  the  initial  tale 
of  the  noble  Roman  lady  who  is  cured  of  ''a  cruel  and 
unknown  disease"  (in  which  she  wastes  away  from  the 
continual  vision  of  "a  dry  corpse-like  face  looking  on 
her  with  its  brown  eyes")  by  being  present  at  Christ's 
crucifixion.  Without  the  slightest  desire  to  impute 
irreverence  to  the  author,  it  must  be  said  that  so  far 
from  improving  upon  the  biblical  account,  his  descrip- 
tion of  that  scene  seems  utterly  trivial  and  unnecessary; 
indeed,  the  whole  story  is  weak  andxommonplace — the 
last  qualities  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  volume  over 
his  name  had  not  we  had  so  many  doleful  examples  of 
the  results  which  attend  the  efforts  to  supply  the  public 
demand  for  "more"  from  a  popular  author.  Of  the 
five  other  stories  in  the  book  **  Sielanka"  and  "  Orso"  are 
perhaps  the  best,  exhibiting  well  the  author's  feeling 
for  nature  and  his  strength  in  describing  the  animal 
man. 

THE  BROKEN  SWAN  SONG  OF  STEVENSON. 

The  last^publishe<l  romance  of  that  well-beloved 
author  who,  since  it  was  written,  has  passed  for  the  last 
time  along  the  "road  of  the  loving  hearts,"  is  sure  of 
the  widest  attention.  Indeed,  without  taking  sides  in 
the  dispute  as  to  whether  or  no  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  a  great  novelist  whose  works  will  **  live, "  it  can  be 
said  with  no  fear  of  contradiction  that  his  audience 
was  always  attentive ;  and  it  was  a  very  large  and 
heterogeneous  audience  that  followed  him  into  those 
pleasant  fields  and  seas  of  dashing,  careless,  un- 
speculative  romance.  St.  Ives,  the  "  Adventures  of 
a  French  Prisoner  in  England,"  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Vailima  Letters,  and  a  reference  to 
the  accounts  which  Stevenson  sent  his  friend  Sidney 
Colvin  of  its  progress  explains  much  of  the  curious 
fluctuations  it  presents.  The  opening  scenes  are  equal 
to  anything  he  ever  wrote.  There  is  a  vigor  and 
a  continuity  of  interest,  yet  withal  a  restraint  and  a 
mastery  of  the  unfolding  plot,  which  is  quite  irresist- 
ible. And  as  for  the  style — it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
author's  own  exquisite  word-sense  and  hard  work  ever 
achieved  a  more  notable  triumph  than  in  the  first 
chapters  of  St.  Ives.  Crisp  yet  fluent,  full  of  individu- 
ality and  unusual  and  inimitable  phrases  which  make 
an  observant  reader  fairly  gasp  with  appreciation,  yet 
fltting  the  sense  as  the  "  skin  of  an  athlete  fits  his 
muscles" — this  is  the  real  Stevenson.  After  the  hero's 
arrival  at  his  uncle's,  however,  there  is  a  falling  off, 
both  in  manner  and  matter,  which  would  be  incom- 
prehensible without  the  explanation  of  ill-health  and 
discouragement  afforded  by  the  letters  above  mentioned. 
The  plot  becomes  more  mechanical,  the  various  adven- 
tures are  jerky  and  disconnected,  and  the  "Adventure  of 
the  Attorney's  Clerk  "  is  the  sort  of  failure  which  makes 
a  sensitive  person  turn  his  head.  The  claret'-colored 
chaise,  too,  drags  somewhat  spiritless!}^  and  Rowley  is 
not  worthy  of  the  mind  which  created  Mackellar  in 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae.  Even  the  buoyancy  and 
certitude  of  the  style  exhibit  clipped  wings,  and  despite 
a  few  flashes  of  the  true  Stevenson  the  tale  never  again 
reaches  the  high  level  of  its  inception.  The  latter  part 
of  the  story  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
from    tiie   outlines  given  by  the  author  to  his  step- 


daughter and  amanuensis,  Mrs.  Strong.  It  must  be. said 
that  the  former  has  attempted  the  impossible,  with  re- 
sults highly  creditable  to  his  native  gifts  and  his 
powers  of  imitation. 

BENJAMIN  SWIFT'S  UNPLEASANT  BOOK. 

Mr.  "Benjamin  Swift"  in  Tlie  Tormentor  succeeds 
in  convincing  the  reader  that  his  Mrs.  Crippen  is  right : 
"The  world  is  quite  full  of  devils,"  indeed,  when  in  a 
typical  little  Scotch  village  one  finds  a  crippled  old 
woman  who  has  poisoned  her  sister  and  repeats  the 
operation  on  her  niece  that  the  deceased  sister's  prop- 
erty may  not  pass  from  her  control ;  a  doctor  who  has 
assisted  in  some  degree  in  making  the  widow  he  after- 
ward marries,  and  has  "wickedly  rejoiced"  at  his  suc- 
cess ;  a  drunken  and  dissolute  lord  who  is  a  little  worse 
openly  than  his  sister  is  in  secret ;  a  neighboring  lady 
who  is  har-ily  as  good  as  she  should  be ;  and,  by  no 
means  least,  the  Tormentor  himself,  who  is  a  regular 
Beelzebub,  chief  of  the  devils  !  The  kail-yard  school 
will  have  to  watch  out  for  its  public  if  such  strong 
drink  as  this  shall  become  popular.  This  is  hardly 
probable,  however,  for  The  Tormentor  is  as  disagree- 
able a  story  as  can  be  found  in  a  long  day's  reading,  and 
although  it  exhibits  the  same  tremendous  force,  the 
same  intense,  surcharged  emotion  that  made  Nancy 
Noo7i  one  of  the  literary  sensations  a  year  ago,  it  is  even 
less  restrained  than  that  remarkable  tale,  and  is  in  this 
respect  a  disappointment  to  those  who  prophesied  a. 
great  future  for  this  meteoric  apparition.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  Mr.  "Swift "  has  not  yet  learned  to  turn 
the  tremendous  strength  he  has  into  the  channels  of 
true  artistic  endeavor.  His  next  work  will  help  much 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  he  is  capable 
of  this,  for  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  literary 
artist  in  any  man  can  survive  a  third  such  story  as  these 
two. 

"HIS  EXCELLENCY,"  BY  ZOLA. 

In  his  preface  to  the  recently  published  translation  of 
Zola's  His  Excellency  ( Son  Excellence  Eug&ne  Rour 
gon),  M.  Vize telly  assures  the  reader,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
both  the  personages  and  scenes  described.  Napoleon 
III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  are  here  without  any 
disguise;  Rougon  himself  is  not  altogether  Rouher,  but 
a  composite,  with  Rouher's  face,  build,  and  gestures^ 
yet  with  the  actions,  opinions,  and  characters  of  half  a 
dozen  others  combined.  Marsy  is  the  Duke  de  Momy, 
Rusconi  the  Sardinian  Minister,  Chevalier  Nigra,  etc 
M.  Vizetelly  says  of  the  baptism  scene:  "  1  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  day's  proceedings  written  for  the  JTUti^ 
tratcd  Times  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Frank  Vizetelly, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Soudan ;  and  I  find  him  laying 
stress  on  the  very  i>oints  which  M.  Zola  brings  into 
prominence,  often  indeed  using  almost  the  same  words. 
However,  this  is  but  one  of  the  curious  coincidences  on 
which  malicious  critics  found  ridiculous  charges  of 
plagiarism,  for  I  am  convinced  that  M.  Zola  never  saw 
the  Illustrated  Times  in  his  life,  and  moreover,  he 
knows  no  English"— all  of  which  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  make  every  reader  thirst  greatly  for  knowledge 
as  to  the  precise  source  from  which  M.  Zola  did  get  his 
data.  As  for  the  book  itself,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  has  little  of  the  brutality  which  is  inextricably  con- 
nected in  English  minds  with  the  author's  name,  but  it 
has  almost  as  little  of  his  astonishing  vigor,  his  over- 
whelming presentation  of  conditions  or  emotions 
through  the  medium  of  his  characters.    Rougon  sym- 
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lx>lizes  "  a  certain  form  of  the  principle  of  authority," 
and  one  gets  too  much  vital  hold  upon  the  man,  too 
much  interest  in  his  great-,  gross,  ix)wer-loving  nature 
to  be  contented  with  the  nebulous  ending,  in  which, 
"to  satisfy  his  rageful  craving  for  power,"  he  "gives 
the  lie  to  all  his  previous  political  life."  There  is  no 
climax  about  that.  One  feels  Rougon  would  have 
changed  his  political  convictions  just  as  often  as  he 
deemed  desirable.  He  and  Clorinde  are  curiously  an- 
alogous, and  she,  with  feminine  subtlety,  at  once  re- 
venges herself  upon  him  and  satisfies  her  own  cravings 
for  domination  by  ruining  him  and  setting  up  in  his 
place  the  husband  he  had  picked  out  for  her. 

LOTI  AMONG  THE  BASQUES. 

Pierre  Ix)ti  has  made  a  double  use  of  his  sojourn  in 
the  Basque  country.  His  novel,  RamuntchOy  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  volume  of  note-book  scraps.  Figures 
€t  Chases  qui  Passaient,  describing  scenes  in  that 
unique  region.  In  truth,  Ramuntcho  itself  has  but  a 
slender  thread  of  fiction  ;  its  charm  lies  in  the  sensitively 
poetic  apprehension  and  appreciation  and  expression  of 
the  forms  which  nature  takes  in  these  Pyreneean  lands, 
and  which  are  so  plainly  reflected  in  the  simple  peas> 
ant-folk.  The  languorous  south  wind,  the  pelota  and 
the  fandango,  the  grave  and  serious  following  of  imniu- 
table  tradition  through  all  their  daily  lives,  the  half-sad 
sentiment — all  these  blend  together  in  the  story  and 
-create  an  atmosphere  of  peculiar  and  seductive  charm. 
It  is  nature  and  innocence  seen  through  great  sophisti- 
•cation,  yet  none  the  less  real  for  all  that. 

THE  CLEVER  MRS.  PEARL  CRAIGIE. 

"John  Oliver  Hobbes"  (Mrs.  Pearl  Craigie)  presents 
w^hat  is  decidedly  her  most  ambitious  literary  venture 
thus  far  in  her  last  book,  The  ScJiool  for  Saints.  Five 
hundred  pages,  with  the  threat  of  a  sequel,  are  required 
to  carry  her  hero  through  his  checkered  career  of  poli- 
tician, idealist,  literary  worker,  and  society  wit.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Disraeli's  ministry,  and  the 
author  expends  all  her  powers  in  placing  a  vitalized 
portrait  of  that  brilliant  author-politician  before  the 
reader.  The  Carlist  outbreak  of  1868  and  the  fiamboy- 
ancy  of  the  Second  Empire  also  figure  prominently  in 
the  book,  and  the  hero's  conversion  to  the  Roman 
■Church  is  the  cause  of  much  insistence  upon  the  virtues 
and  efficacies  of  that  fold.  Indeed,  there  are  parts  of 
the  volume  so  persistently  proselytizing  in  nature  that 
we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  to  hear  from  the  A. 
P.  A.  upon  the  subject.  The  book  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly clever,  as  is  everything  the  author  has  done,  and 
although  the  effort  to  be  epigrammatic  is  still  occasion- 
allj'  discernible,  this  is  less  of  a  blemish  than  in  some  of 
her  former  stories.  Brigit,  the  heroine,  is  perhaps  the 
least  convincing  character  of  all,  exhibiting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  a  savoir  la  ire  which  are  difficult 
to  accept  in  a  girl  of  fifteen  fresh  from  a  convent. 

DAUDET'S  EARTHLY  REWARDS. 

There  are  few  names  for  whose  elision  the  year  1897  is 
responsible  which  we  coula  not  better  spare  than  that 
of  Alphonse  Daudet.  For  thirty  years,  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Le  Petit  Chose,  his  fame  has  been  firmly 
established,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life  were  crowned  with  financial  success 
as  well.  Sapho  ran  to  170,000  copies,  Le  Nabnh 
160,000,  Le  Petit  Chose  150,000,  Tartarin  was  worth 
some    $S0,000   to   his   creator,  and   the  receipts  from 


his  plays  and  novels  were  never  less  than  $20,000  a 
year  from  1878  to  the  time  of  his  death,  last  Decem- 
ber. Rarely  indeed  has  any  literary  artist  who  so 
revered  his  art  and  who  was  such  a  consummate 
master  of  both  thought  and  expression,  received  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  appreciation  and  the 
whole-hearted  admiration  of  his  co-workers  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  this  draper's  son,  leaving  his  sixteen 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  parental  nest  at  Nimes  and 
plunging  into  the  whirl  of  Paris  life  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Two  of  his  works  are  just  to  be  issued,  Quinze 
Ans  de  Marriage  and  his  last  story,  Soutien  de  Far- 
miller  which  has  concluded  its  course  as  a  feuiUeton  in 
V Illustration.  •  When  all  is  said,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Daudet  ever  achieved  anything  more  permanent,  more 
utterly  delightful,  than  that  irresistible  Tartarin,  who, 
as  has  been  so  often  declared,  ranks  along  with  Falstafif 
and  Don  Quixote  as  one  of  the  world's  lasting  possessions. 

THE  NEW  ROMANCE  BT  6E0R6  EBERS. 

Barbara  Blomherg  is  the  rotund  title  of  Georg 
Ebers'  last  romance,  which  is  translated  by  Mary  J. 
Safford.  It  is  as  different  from  An  Egyptian  Princess 
or  Uarda  as  Egyptian  history  is  different  from  German 
history,  and  it  is  evideht  that  the  inspiration  which 
served  the  famous  Egyptologist  so  well  in  those  de- 
lightful tales  is  somewhat  hampered  by  the  change  of 
scene.  Barbara  Blomberg  was  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.'s  illegitimate  son,  that  famous  Don  John  of 
Austria  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Moors  in  Granada 
in  1569  and  gloriously  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Lepanto  two  years  later.  The  story  lacks  the  entertain- 
ment, the  facility,  and  the  charm  of  some  of  Mr.  Ebers' 
earlier  works,  but  it  exhibits  the  sterling  qualities  of 
careful  unity  and  conscientiousness  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  all  that  he  writes. 

A  SUCCESSOR  TO  "LORNA  DOONE." 

There  is  something  truly  pathetic  about  a  tremendous 
literary  success  too  early  in  life.  The  inducements  to 
keep  on  writing  are  practically  irresistible,  yet  the  more 
lofty  the  first  triumph  the  more  numbing  is  the  shadow 
which  hangs  over  all  subsequent  work.  All  the  rest  of 
his  life  Sheridan  was  afraid  of  the  author  of  A  School 
for  Scandal;  Du  Manner's  last  work  was  undoubtedly 
tinged  with  some  bitterness,  however  little  perceptible 
in  the  book  itself,  by  the  realization  that,  be  what  it 
might,  the  popular  acclaim  that  greeted  Trilby  could 
not  again  be  evoked;  and — perhaps  most  signal  instance 
of  all— the  author  of  Loma  Doone  has  been  patiently 
putting  forth  his  novels  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  since  the  appearance  of  that  famous  tale, 
only  to  fall  as  unnoticed  in  the  crowd  as  is  possible  for 
the  work  of  one  who  has  produced  such  a  masterpiece. 
Now,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  comes  Dariel:  A 
Romance  of  Surrey,  in  which  the  heroine  is  a  dark 
foreign  girl,  the  hero  a  blunt,  stupid,  strong  English- 
man— all  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  Loma  Doone  despite 
the  difference  of  detail.  Yet  if  even  then  we  were  to 
get  another  version  of  that  fascinating  tale  I  But  in- 
stead of  that  we  have  a  very  mediocre  romance,  indeed, 
alternating  between  Surrey  and  certain  Caucasian  wilds, 
where  dwell  Lesghians  and  Ossets  and  Svftns  and  other 
tribes  with  peculiar  names.  Now,  Mr.  Blackmore  knows 
his  own  part  of  England  about  as  well  as  any  writer 
alive,  and  is  at  his  very  best  when  he  is  with  his  farmer? 
and  shepherds  and  laborers.  These  people  of  his  have 
the  very  breath  of  life  and  are  a  part  of  the  landscape  he 
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knows  and  loves  so  well;  but  '*  Marva"  and  ^'  Stir  Imar '' 
and  the  wilds  of  the  Caucasus,  where  there  are  mysteri- 
ous underground  dungeons  with  massive  bronze  doors — 
all  these  have  a  smack  of  the  cyclopedia  and  Rider  Hag- 
gard. It  is  too  much  like  the  old-time  plays  where  the 
audience  must  be  told  that  the  curtain  before  them  repre- 
sents a  noble  castle  standing  on  the  jutting  rocks.  Mr. 
Blackmore  does  himself  less  than  justice  in  the  attempt 
to  handle  scenery  and  adventures  so  far  from  his  proper 
field,  and  Dariel  falls  far  short  even  of  those  other 
books  of  his  which  have  not  equaled  Loma  DoonCy  but 
which  have  at  least  been  faithful  renderings  of  people 
and  conditions  intimately  known  to  the  author. 

MORE  FUN  FROM  "  F.  ANST£Y." 

One  might  apply  the  beginning  of  the  above  para- 
graph to  another  author  whose  latest  book,  Baboo 
Hurry  Bungsho  Jabbcrjee,  B.A.,  has  just  appeared. 
It  seems  improbable  that  Mr.  Guthrie  (''F.  Anstey") 
will  ever  be  able  to  equal  his  high-water  mark  reached 
in  Vice  Versa  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  rash  to  prophesy, 
though,  and  Mr.  *' Anstey"  is  only  forty,  so  he  may  sur- 
prise us  yet.  Were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  of  Vice 
Versa  and  The  Tinted  VenuSy  this  caricature  of  the 
anglicised  Indian  gentleman  would  probably  be  consid- 
ered very  amusing,  and  it  certainly  is  good  in  places. 
Mr.  Jabberjee  relates  his  experiences  through  his  con- 
tributions to  Punch,  and  besides  the  humor  of  the  pres- 
entation the  book  is  interesting  in  a  side  way  as  show- 
ing the  boundless  contempt  of  the  Briton  for  the 
"civilized"  Bengali.  The  illustrations,  by  J.Bernard 
Partridge,  are  exceptionally  clever. 

MAX  NORDAU  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

The  Shackles  of  Fate,  by  Max  Nordau,  will  probably 
surprise  those  who  have  read  that  gentleman's  previously 
translated  works.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  any  weak 
truckling  to  the  desire  for  happy  endings  ia  any  of  the 
other  books,  and  the  opening  scenes  of  The  Shackles  of 
Fate  do  not  seem  to  promise  any  particularly  agreeable 
outlook.  But  lo  1  the thief,seducer, coach man's-son-deter- 
mined-to-rise-in-the-world,  who  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  lady  of  noble  birth  when  all  his  rascality  comes  tum- 
bling down  on  him  at  once  ;  this  exposed  scoundrel,  who 
has  hidden  away  his  mother,  the  ex-cook,  because  she 
might  disgrace  him,  turns  out  in  the  last  scene  a  Man, 
and,  accepting  the  consequences  of  his  misdoings,  grap- 
ples with  the  world  again  on  an  honester  basis.  May 
Dr.  Nordau  think  it  worth  while  to  try  his  hand  at 
optimism  again  !  It  is  a  relief  to  have  done  with  degen- 
eration for  a  time. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  GIRLS  OF  EUROPE  AND 

THOSE  OF  AMERICA. 

The  author  of  American  Nobility,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  "Pierre  de  Coulevain,"  presents  a  very 
careful  study  of  French  and  American  character.  The 
American  heiress  who  marries  the  French  marquis  is 
well  drawn  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  quite  unusual  to 
find  a  foreigner  capable  of  getting  at  the  inner  feelings 
of  so  complex  a  product.  Complex  as  we  think  her,  how- 
ever, the  author  assures  us  that  Annie,  the  heroine,  was 
*' the  simple  and  prosaic  Eve  of  the  New  World,  and  as 
different  from  the  complex  Eve  of  the  Old  World  as  two 
creatures  of  the  same  species  can  be  ; "  and  it  is  to  this 
essential  difference  between  the  nations  that  most  of 
the  troubles  of  international  marriages  may  be  traced. 
The  book  has  many  shrewd  sayings,  some  of  them  epi- 
grammatic to  a  degree  :    **She  gave  him  the  sensation 


of  biting  some  beautiful  fruit,  sound  and  not  yet  ripe^ 
the  slight  sourness  of  which  was  nevertheless  agree- 
able ; "  and  again  :  "  A  European  girl  would  relate  what 
she  has  felt ;  an  American  girl  relates  what  she  has 
seen;"  "the  American  girl  has  found  out  the  way  to 
play  with  Are  without  burning  herself.  She  takes  of 
love  what  is  the  best  and  most  exquisite,  and  leaves  the 
rest  to  women  of  a  lower  stamp."  American  Nohility 
is  crude  enough  in  places,  it  is  business-like  and  almost 
mechanical  at  times  in  its  endeavor  to  map  accurately 
the  exact  differences  between  French  and  American 
women,  but  it  is  distinctly  out  of  the  common  and  well 
worth  reading. 

NEW  BOOKS  FROM  THREE  INDUSTRIOUS  NOVELISTS. 

Besides  the  dedication  to  BrichanteaUy  Actor,  in 
which  M.  Jules  Claretie  does  not  fail  to  inform  the 
uninstructed  reader  of  his  importance  and  positions,  the 
volume  contains  a  prefatory  notice  of  the  author  in 
the  shape  of  a  lengthy  review  by  "  Francisque  Sarcey, 
staff  contributor  to  Arts  and  Letters  Department  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine."  It  is  surely  more  than 
obliging  of  the  publishers  to  put  this  most  lauda- 
tory notice  of  the  volume  where  the  reader  will  get 
it  in  time  to  know  what  to  think  of  the  work  itself 
when  he  comes  to  it.  We  are  told  that  M.  Claretie 
is  "what  is  called  a  polygraph,"  that  one  of  his  novels 
has  reached  the  seventieth  edition,  that  the  present 
work  is  witty  and  sprightly,  that  M,  Sarcey  thinks 
it  will  be  as  much  appreciated  in  this  country  as 
it  "has  been  in  Paris,"  and  that  the  author's  "ease  and 
felicity  of  expression"  does  not  exclude  "habits  of  pre- 
cise observation  and  profound  reflection."  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  exact  and  profound  passages  is  to  be 
found  on  page  38  :  "I  have  always  found,  in  my  pro- 
vincial tours,  an  authorized  critic  who  was  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  time,  sometimes  the  Janin,  sometimes 
the  Sarcey  of  the  town.  Somebody  would  say  to  me 
when  1  arrived  :  *  You  must  leave  your  card  on  Richar- 
din  or  Verdinet ;  he's  the  Sarcey  of  the  town.*  Thus 
there  is  a  Sarcey  at  Lyons,  a  Sarcey  at  Bordeaux,  a 
Sarcey  at  Lille.  Formerly  it  was  a  Janin."  In  Brichan- 
teau  the  author  has  endeavored  to  depict  the  typical 
French  actor  of  yesterday,  with  all  his  lovable  vanities, 
his  artless  importance,  and  his  deep  love  for  his  art 
beneath  the  crust  of  harmless  affectation. 

For  the  Catise,  a  volume  of  Ave  short  stories  by  Mr. 
Stanley  J.  We3rman,  presents  a  rather  sudden  transition 
in  its  subject-matter  which  has  been  most  ingeniously 
obviated  by  the  author.  The  titular  story  is  of  Paris 
and  the  persecuted  Huguenots  in  1589,  adapting  French 
history  quite  after  Mr.  Weyman's  usual  pattern.  All 
the  rest  of  the  stories  are  of  P^ngland  and  to-day,  and 
the  beautifully  simple  expedient  for  bridging  the  three 
centuries  and  the  channel,  for  hitching  the  Dean  of 
Bicester  to  Henry  of  Orleans,  is  to  give  the  hero  of  the 
second  story  the  nickname  of  "  King  Pepin  "  and  call  the 
tale  "Kinj?  Pepin  and  Sweet  Clive,"  conducting  the 
readers  mind  thus  gradually  to  modernity.  Mr.  Wey- 
man's  modern  English  stories  are  decidedly  below  his 
French  historical  ones. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  characterize  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
books.  Each  new  instiiUment  has  the  flavor  we  know  so 
well,  and  it  is  a  flavor  hard  to  replace  by  any  other 
brand.  I'he  Two  Captains  is  different  from  a  good 
many  of  t  he  sea  stories  in  its  details.  It  is  a  tale  of  piracy 
in  1820,  a  piratical  cruise  which  ends  most  unhappily 
for  the  two  captains  themselves,  one  fllrst  killing  the 
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did  then  making  away  with  himself  when  cap- 
by  a  government  corvette.  The  book  is  thin 
red  with  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor  or  The 
^  PiratCi  but  it  has  the  feeling  in  places  of  those 
ing  yams,  and  that  is  all  one  can  reasonably  ex- 
these  days  of  shocking  overproduction, 
an  ungrateful  saying,  but  the  title  of  Sir  Walter 
?s  new  book  is  one  that  his  admirers  will  hardly 
apply.  A  Fountain  Sealed  is  apparently  only 
96  to  the  condition  of  Sir  Walter's  great  abilities, 
uch  pity  that  the  man  who  gave  us,  if  not  genius, 
ninently  sane  ability  and  grasp  of  his  subject  in 
b  half  a  dozen  of  the  earlier  books  should  be  con- 
d  to  put  out  such  watery  and  eminently  un- 
iry  stuff  as  this  is.  One  can  read  it,  but  surely 
Dt  worthy  to  come  as  a  riper  product  than  All 
ind  Conditions  of  Men. 

SCOTCH  ROMANCE  AND  A  GREEK  ROMANCE. 

e  is  no  end  to  the  historical  novel.  Scotch  history 
e  hundred  years  ago  is  the  background  which  Lord 

Hamilton  has  chosen  for  The  Outlaws  of  the 
X8,  and  an  increase  of  reality  and  verisimilitude  is 
ed  by  illustrating  the  book  with  photographs  of 
aces  described.  "  Romance  revives  I"  has  sung 
JUT  poetesses  recently ;  but  somewhat  strangely  ao- 
Bd  in  many  of  her  incarnations.  Real  photographs 
"glossary"  which  informs  us  that  cuttle  means 
)rt  girl"  and  that  for  "kail-yard"  the  English 

should  substitute  *' kitchen  garden  "are  some- 
heavy  burdens  for  a  romance  still  rather  dizzy 
.  long  swoon.  His  lordship  tells  of  the  wild  days 
lie  bloody  feuds  of  the  Annstrongs  and  the  Elliotts 
le  Middle  Marches  in  an  uproar.  Plenty  of  flght- 
enty  of  love-making,  perils  passed,  and  a  retro- 
►f  forty  happy  years  with  Joan  to  leave  a  sweet 
Q  the  reader's  mouth — the  tale  does  not  violate 
the  traditions  of  its  class. 

irontfee,  the  Heroine  of  the  Greek  Revolution^ 
»phanos  Theodoros  Xenos,  is  a  most  ambitious 
lie  of  the  school  just  under  discussion.  Romance 
leeds  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  strug- 
d  in  the  companionship  of  Byron,  Markos  Botsa- 
avrocordatos,  Odysseus,  and  Trelawney.  The 
iter,  Prof.  Edward  A.  Orosvenor,  declares  that 
ther  book  in  so  realistic  manner  describes  the 
hroes  of  modem  Greece.  No  other  portrays  more 
r  the  political  and  moral  medley  and  chaos  of  the 
In  addition  to  his  excellent  translation,  the 

owes  Professor  Grosvenor  a  weighty  debt  of 
ide  for  withstanding  the  temptation  to  explain 
motate.  "I  have  judged  it  better,"  he  says,  "to 
I  tale  in  the  gradual  unwinding  be  its  own  inter- 
,"  Which  example  should  be  held  up  before  every 
itor  of  fiction. 


OTHER  STORIES  FROM  ABROAD. 

Charles  Benham  goes  history  one  better,  and 
The  Fourth  Napoleon  (up  to  the  opening  of  the 
.ce  a  briefless  barrister,  known  as  Walter  Sadler) 
year  18&-.  After  some  truly  remarkable  and  in- 
\a  history-making  (nearly  six  hundred  pages  of  it) 
fortunate  Bonaparte  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
ir  of  the  young  lady  whose  ruin  he  has  had  to  follow 
murder.  There  is  some  unusual  dialogue,  the  Em- 
■efosing  to  fight  his  accuser.  It  may  be  worth  while 
I  Mr.Benham's  rendering  of  the  imperial  demeanor 
Mendul  insists  upon  immediate  explanations: 
on't  be  ordered  about  in  this  way,'  shouted  poor 


Bonaparte,  flinging  both  feet  in  the  air  and  bringing 
them  down  with  a  whack  upon  the  springs.  *I  will 
have  both  you  young  men  thrown  into  prison.  .  .  .  * '» 
The  sister  is  lying  dead  in  the  next  room,  but  the  Em- 
peror struggles  bravely  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
comer.  **  *  Or  look  here,  Mendul,'  that  potentate  goes 
on,  *  why  can't  you  get  some  decent  fellow  to  marry  her 
and  set  up  a  happy  home  for  her  ?  There  must  be  a 
heap  of  men  over  in  dear  old  England  who  would  only 
be  too  glad.  Some  one  a  leetle  bit  her  social  inferior,  I 
mean.  In  a  month  or  two  she  will  be  just  as  pretty  as 
ever  she  was.  Poor  girl!  we  all  want  her  to  have  a 
little  peace.  She's  been  through  so  much.  .  .  .'  "  And 
then  the  avengers  discover  the  dead  body  of  the  miss- 
ing girl — and  the  **  Fourth  Napoleon  "  is  no  more. 
And  when  the  premier  and  the  palace  servants  pour  in 
De  Morin  mutters;  "  ^Poor  nephew  Louis  I  The  best 
way  out  of  it,  I  think.'  " 

To  continue  the  peregrination — An  Imperial  Lover , 
by  M.  Imlay  Taylor,  deals  with  Russia  two  centuries 
back.  The  "imperial  lover"  is  Peter  the  Great,  and  he 
proves  his  right  to  the  title  by  renouncing  his  passion 
when  the  object  of  it  marries  some  one  else.  *'  *  Love  and 
hate  cannot  touch  my  heart,'  he  added  with  supreme 
bitterness.  *I  am  not  a  man — I  am  the  Czar  I' "  The  tale 
is  full  of  intrigues  and  typical  complications  at  the  Mos- 
cow court,  with  a  full  complement  of  duels  and  esca- 
pades in  which  various  well-known  personages,  including 
the  great  Mentchikof,  are  involved.  A  still  earlier  ro- 
mance is  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's  The  Dagger  and  the 
Cross,  which  deals  with  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  brings  together  the  little  English  village 
of  Eyam  and  the  complex  life  of  the  Italian  cities,  of 
Verona  and  Venice  and  Florence.  When  Giovanni 
Ziletto  and  Reuben  Clegg  are  rivals  for  the  hand  of  Mary 
Talbot  one  may  expect  sharp  contrasts,  and  the  author 
does  not  spare  his  colors. 

George  Malcolm,  by  Gabriel  Setoun,  is  a  story  of 
Scottish  life  and  character  which  emphasizes  by  its  own 
differences  the  tendencies  of  the  modem  Scottish  school. 
George  Malcolm  is  distinctly  along  the  lines  of  the  novel 
of  forty  years  ago  rather  than  of  the  school  of  humorous 
minutiee  which  has  been  so  largely  exploited  during  the 
last  decade.  Certain  exponents  of  the  latter  have 
brought  it  into  some  discredit,  but  compared  with  the 
rather  turgid,  long-drawn-out,  and  uninteresting  studies 
in  the  present  volume,  the  most  trivial  and  vapid  at- 
tempts at  humorous  sketches  are  welcome. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  seems  to  write  his  stories  in  the 
same  spirit  of  precision  and  continuity  with  which  he 
plays  golf.  Lochinvar  will  satisfy  all  those  who  like 
the  author's  methods ;  and  without  having  any  '4nside  " 
data,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  there  will  be 
another  volume  to  take  its  place  without  too  long  an 
interval  of  loneliness  for  his  admirers. 

Edna  Lyall's  latest  book.  Wayfaring  Men,  is  much 
in  the  same  style  as  those  which  have  already  made  her 
so  well  known;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  much  more  definite 
description  could  well  be  given  of  two  other  volumes 
from  the  pens  of  a  couple  of  English  women  novelists : 
Other  People^ s  Lives,  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  and.^t 
the  Cross  lioads,  by  F.  F.  Montr6sor.  These  are  writers 
who  strike  certain  chords  quite  unerringly — and  it 
makes  so  little  real  difference  whether  the  notes  are 
evoked  in  Surrey  or  in  London  that  the  details  are  quite 
unessential.  One  picks  up  volume  alter  volimie  with 
the  certainty  of  getting  a  particular  mental  taste,  no 
matter  how  diverse  the  food  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
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Of  the  tliirty-odd  books  already  bestowed  by  Mr.  Silas 
K.  Hocking  upon  a  breathlessly  expectant  world,  "over 
one  million  copies  have  now  been  sold,"  and  yet  Mr. 
Hocking  is  not  yet  allowed  to  retire  into  that  peaceful 
tranquillity  of  which  such  arduous  labors  have  surely 
made  him  deserving.  In  Spite  of  Fate  will  have  to  at- 
tain wide  circulation  to  be  worthy  of  its  predecessors, 
from  the  latest,  For  Such  is  Life  (which  has  only  had  time 
to  run  into  three  editions,  aggregating  sixteen  thousand 
copies),  up  to  Her  Benny^  the  last  edition  of  which 
brought  its  record  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand. There  was  a  good  deal  of  fate  to  contend  with, 
as  is  evident  from  even  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings — 
"The  Hand  of  Fate,"  "Never  Again,"  "A  Fruitless 
Quest,"  "A  Dangerous  Enterprise,"  "Adrift,"  "In  the 
Shadow,"^"  The  Darkness  Deepens,"  "Foiled,"  "Flight," 
"  Vendetta,"  "  Nemesis,"  and  still  two  chapters  to  come 
^and  yet  on  page  408,  facing  the  list  and  the  "thou- 
sands" of  "  Silas  K.  Hocking's  works,"  "  He  looked  her 
full  in  the  face  and  their  eyes  met  in  one  swift  revealing 
glance.  He  saw  the  color  mount  to  her  cheeks ;  he  felt 
it  mount  to  his  own.  *  I  will  always  call  you  Pearl,'  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  alx)ve  a  whisper.  *  And 
I,'  she  answered  sweetly,  '  will  always  call  you  Jack.' " 

Defiant  Hearts  is  translated  from  the  German  of  W. 
Heimburg.  It  is  a  love-story  and  ends  happily — and  one 
would  think  we  had  enough  native  literary  .stupidity 
without  importing  anything  so  absolutely  dull. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Daw.son  dedicates  his  series  of  P^nglish 
character  sketches,  Tliro'  Lattice  Windows,  to  that 
indefatigable  discoverer  of  genius,  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
"  to  whom  many  writers  l)esides  myself  owe  a  debt  not 
easily  computed  and  but  inadequately  acknowledged 
in  honest  admiration,  true  respect,  and  warm  affection." 
Mr.  Dawson  describes  the  moors  admirably  and  seems 
to  feel  much  of  their  strange  charm  to  which  many 


writers  have  testified.  If  one  must  give  an  opinion  of 
the  book,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly 
compelling  ;  a  little  has  been  made  to  go  a  long  way  to 
result  even  in  so  unpretentious  a  volume,  and  one 
hungers  for  more  nutritious  diet  even  after  reaching 
"  The  Gate  of  Heaven." 

Of  the  half  a  dozen  tales  in  G.  S!  Grodkin's  Stofia 
from  Italy,  the  first,  "The  Soldier  and  the  Monk," 
takes  up  nearly  half  the  volume.  The  book  ends  with 
an  amusing  little  fantasy  called  "  The  Bodkin  Letter,**  in 
which  an  Irish  and  an  Italian  descendant  of  the  Bodkin 
family  quarrel  at  the  Florence  post-office  over  the  letter 
which  announces  a  fortune  coming  to  both  of  than. 
Naturally  the  Irishman  falls  in  love  with  and  marries 
out  of  hand  the  sister  of  his  Italian  cousin.  An  inte^ 
esting  side  light  on  Florentine  manners  is  afforded  I7 
the  Italian's  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  street  because 
of  "the  fatal  tendency  people  have  to  throw  themselves 
down  from  third-story  windows." 

Paul  Cams  is  represented  by  two  unusual-looking 
volumes — a  third  edition  of  Karmn:  A  Story  of  Early- 
Buddhism,  and  a  new  book  called  Nlrvdna :  A  Story  of 
Biiddhl4tt  Philosophy y  both  printed  on  Japanese  cr6pe 
paper,  tied  with  silk,  and  with  illustrations  whose 
fascinating  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  coloring  more  than 
compensate  for  the  laclc  of  perspective.  What  is  here 
given  of  Buddha's  teaching  can  be  taken  by  every 
Christian  with  advantage,  as  for  instance  :  "Purity and 
impurity  belong  to  one's  self;  no  one  can  purify  an 
other ;"  "He  who  hurts  others  injures  himself — ^he  who 
helps  others  advances  his  own  interests.  Let  the  illn 
sion  of  self  disappear,  and  you  will  naturally  walk  i^ 
the  path  of  truth."  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  sacrec^ 
claims  of  personality  and  of  the  equally  inevitaUr 
iiit/crdependence  of  personalities  which  is  simple enoogl^ 
to  l)e  divine. 


II.— RECENT    AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


SOCIOLOGY   AND   POLITICS. 

Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  CaiLse  of  In- 
dustrial Depression  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  By  Henry 
George.  12mo,  pp.  575.  New  York  :  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.    $1.    (Pai)er,  25  cents.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  sale  of  Henry  George's  unique 
work  has  been  ns  great  in  the  eighteen  years  since  it  was 
first  put  on  the  market  as  that  of  all  other  b(M)ks  on  eco- 
nomics combined.  Messrs.  Doubleday  &  MrOlure  have 
brought  out  a  new  edition,  printed  from  new  plates,  and  it  is 
announced  that  the  same  i>u})lisher.s  have  acquired  the  copy- 
rights of  all  of  Mr.  George's  works. 

Inequality  and  Progress.  By  George  Harris.  12mo, 
pp.  164.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  book  was  written  to  combat  the  very  generally  ac- 
cepted notion- held  by  many  as  an  axiom- tliat  inequality  of 
swiial,  economic,  or  political  condition  is  always  and  neces- 
sarily an  evil,  and  to  show  that  inequality  is  in  fact  a  condi- 
tion of  true  progress.  The  author's  method  is  empirical 
rather  than  theoretical. 

The  Workers  :  An  Experiment  in  Reality.  By  Walter 
A.  WyckofT.  12mo,  pp.  280.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

In  this  book  are  recorded  the  experiences  and  impres- 
sions of  a  yonng  college  graduate  starting  out  to  cam  a  living 
as  an  unskilled  laborer,  passing  from  one  employment  to 


another,  and  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  catch  Boro** 
thing  of  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  toilers,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  hard  conditions  of  their  toil.  He  b^nsft? 
common  day  laborer,  and  becomes  in  turn  a  hotel  porter,  f 
"hired  man'*  at  an  asylum,  a  farmhand,  and  a  worker  in  4 
logKing-camp.  In  the  present  volume,  the  chapters  of  which 
have  already  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  ScrQm€f*» 
Magazine,  Mr.  WyckofT  concludes  the  story  of  his  Joomey- 
ings  in  the  Atlantic  8ea1)oard  States.  During  the  present 
year  the  narrative  is  to  be  continued  in  the  pages  of  ScHb' 
ver^n,  the  scene  being  slilfted  to  Chicago  and  the  middle 
West. 

Social  Facts  and  Forces  :  The  Factory — the  Labor  Unioa 
— the  Corporation — the  Kaihvay — the  City — the 
Church.  By  Wtushington  Glmlden.  12mo,  pp.  88Si 
New  York  :*   G.  P.  Putnam's  S<ms.    $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  the  course  of  six  lectures  given  bf 
Dr.  Gladden  in  Chicago  on  the  Kyder  foundation  and  r^ 
poated  before  the  students  of  Iowa  College,  As  the  preface 
states,  **the  interest  of  all  these  studies  is  primarily  ethloaL" 
"  To  discover  in  what  manner  the  well-being  of  the  people  it 
affected  by  the  clianges  which  are  taking  place  in  our  indl» 
trial  and  social  life  "  is  the  author's  chief  aim  in  this  series 
of  lectures. 

Tendencies  in  American  Economic  Thought.  By  Sidnoy 
Sherwood,  Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  48.  Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    25  cents. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Sherwood  summarixee  the  eeo* 
nomic  speculat  ion  of  the  first  century  of  our  repnblic.  DutQf 
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1,  att  the  writer  points  out,  our  political  economists 

nfluenced  than  now  by  the  work  of  foreign  schools. 

there  was  an  American  political  economy,  though 

al  contribution  to  the  world^s  economic  life  far  ex- 

that  American  scholars  did  for  economic  science. 
». 

nces  of  New  York  City.    By  Edward  Dana 

ad,  Ph.D.    12ino,  pp.  409.    New  York :    The 

Lilian  Company. 

>  beginning  of  Greater  New  York's  career  it  is  well 
inventory  of  the  old  city's  assets  and  liabilities 
lew  her  business  record.  This  is  what  Dr.  Durand 
In  his  compact  and  well-digested  treatise.  The 
zperience  of  old  New  York  must  strongly  influence 
operations  of  the  consolidated  city,  whose  yearly 
res  will  be  more  than  five  times  greater  than  those 
rk  State,  nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  those  of  all 
in  the  Union  combined,  and  more  than  a  seventh 
\  those  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  while  the  gross 
debt  will  exceed  that  of  all  the  States.  The  sub- 
en  a  broader  interest  as  affording  a  field  for  an  in- 
i  that  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  more  comprehen- 
ision  of  municipal  finance  in  general.  From  either 
ew  Dr.  Durand's  rigidly  scientific  study  and  clear 
on  of  the  facts  and  problems  involved  in  New 
kncial  history  cannot  fail  to  prove  in  the  highest 
fitable. 

waning,  and  the  Disposal  of  a  City's  "Wastes, 
orge  E.  Waring,  Jr.  12mo,  pp.  230.  New  York: 
leday  &  McClure  Company.    $1.25. 

»1  Waring's  qualifications  for  writing  such  a  book 
80  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  mention.  Whoever 
inform  himself  about  the  approved  methods  of 
ity  streets  will  assuredly  seek  first  as  an  authority 
ho  has  cleaned  them.  What  Colonel  Waring  has 
JJew  York's  streets  in  the  past  three  years  has 
e  city's  good  name,  and,  better  still,  it  has  lowered 
rate.  Colonel  Waring  tells  very  frankly  and  con- 
is  volume  how  he  has  accomplished  these  results, 
imissioner's  literary  style,  like  his  administrative 
I  direct,  vigorous,  and  iK)inted.  The  comment  on 
[ling  methods  in  foreign  cities  is  also  suggestive. 

Politics:  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy.  By  James 
\  Brown.  12mo,  pp.  221.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
icott  Company.    50  cents. 

own  uses  up  170  pages  of  his  book  in  describing  the 
rtisanship,  while  a  scant  eight  pages  suffices  for 
>of  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  His  readers,  we 
ould  have  preferred  that  this  proportion  of  space 
•eversed.  The  evils  are  obvious:  what  we  need  at 
8  a  rational  discussion  and  weighing  of  proposed 
Bir.  Brown  proposes  a  law  declaring  any  candidate 
by  a  political  party  ineligible  to  office.  It  goes 
(ring  that  so  radi(;ul  a  proposition  as  this  will  find 
mts  in  this  coimtry .  Mr.  Brown's  book  is  of  value, 
98,  in  bringing  to  public  attention  the  crying  need 
Q  our  nominating  methods. 

of  Elementary  Economics.  By  Herbert  J. 
port.  16mo,  pp.  294.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
i  Company.    80  cents. 

J  Mind  and  Education.  By  Greorge  Edgar 
at.  12mo,  pp.  155.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
iny.    $1.25. 

Bntralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational 
listration.      By  William  Clarence  Webster, 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  78.    New  York :  Columbia 
reity.    75  cents. 

Commissions  in  the  United  States.  By  James 
QBon  Chapman,  Jr.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  114.  Balti- 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50  cents. 


The  New  Era :  Presenting  the  Plans  for  the  New  Era 
Union  to  Help  and  Utilize  the  Best  Resources  of 
this  Coimtry.  4to,  pp.  192.  Denver:  The  New  Era 
Union. 

A  Government  Class-Book  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  By 
Charles  W.  Nichols.  16mo,  pp.  308.  Syracuse:  C. 
W.  Bardeen.    $1. 

Essays  on  Social  Topics.  By  Lady  Cook.  12mo,  pp.  126. 
London:  The  Roxburghe  Press. 

American  Democracy.  By  Charles  P.  Robinson,  A.B. 
8vo,  pp.  26.      Pittsburg  :  Published  by  the  author. 

Ours  is  the  Rule  of  Dead  Men;  or,  The  Vote  of  the 
Masses,  the  Support  and  Check  of  the  Classes.  By 
J.  H.  Boozer.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  178.  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
Progressive  Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 

Bi-Metallism  as  Social  Evolution  at  the  Tri-Millennial, 
1900.  By  J.  M.  Milne.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  89.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  :  Champlin  Printing  Company. 

The  Real  Trouble  and  the  Way  Out.  By  Jasper  Earle. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  75.  Kansas  City :  Hudson-Kim- 
berly  Publishing  Company. 

An  Essay  on  Value.  With  a  Short  Account  of  Ameri- 
can Currency.  By  John  Borden.  12mo,  pp.  232. 
Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Principles  of  Insurance  Legislation.  By  Miles  Menan- 
der  Dawson.  12mo,  pp.  139.  New  York  :  The  Hum- 
boldt Library. 

Twenty-first  Year  Book  of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory, for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  September  30, 
1897.    8vo,  pp.  150.    Printed  at  the  Reformatory. 

Free  Banking  a  Natural  Right.  By  James  A.  B.  Dil- 
worth.  16mo,  pp.  212.  New  York  :  Continental  Pub- 
lishing Company.    $1. 

Industrial  Freedom.  By  David  MacGregor  Means. 
12mo,  pp.  256.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton&  Co.    $1.50. 

Anarchism  :  A  Criticism  and  History  of  the  Anarchist 
Theory.  By  E.  V.  Zenker.  12mo,  pp.  336.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

American  Railway  Management :  Addresses  Delivered 
Before  the  American  Railway  Association  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Addresses  and  Papers.  By  Henry  S. 
Haines.  12mo,  pp.  368.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.    $2.50. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
The  Westward  Movement :  The  Colonies  and  the  Re- 
public West  of  the  Alleghanies,  176a-1798.    By  Jus- 
tin   Winsor.      8vo,    pp.  603.     Boston :    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $4. 

The  last  volume  in  Mr.  Winsor's  valuable  series  of  his- 
torical  works,  completed  only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
has  just  made  its  appearance.  Like  its  predecessors  it  is  a 
solid,  serious  piece  of  work,  devoted  to  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment and  comparatively  free  from  generalization.  Mr.  Win- 
sor's studies,  as  is  well  known,  were  made  from  the  sources 
and  were  exhaustive.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  long  succession  of  eulogizers  of  the  famous 
Ordinance  of  1787  has  been  wasted  on  Mr.  Winsor,  for  he 
rather  summarily  dismisses  it  with  the  remark  that  it  **  in- 
troduces us  to  nothing  new  in  human  progress."  The  carto- 
graphic illustration  of  the  volume  is  remarkably  full  and 
interesting. 

The  Story  of  the  Palatines:  An  Episode  in  Colonial  His- 
tory. By  Sanford  H.  Cobb.  12mo,  pp.  828.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 
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The  record  of  the  Palatine  German  mlcrrations  and  settle- 
ments in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  either  blight- 
ed or  falsified  by  most  American  historians.  The  Palatines, 
Indeed,  contributed  a  unique  element  to  our  national  stock, 
and  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  story  of  their  early  hardships 
and  resolute  endurance  should  be  told  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  generation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  has  described  in 
this  volume  the  exodus  of  the  Palatines  from  their  native 
land,  their  wanderings  in  the  American  colonies,  and  their 
final  dispersion  and  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  Schoharie,  in  New  York  State,  and  in  Lehigh,  Berks, 
and  Lebanon  counties.  Pa. 

Nullification  and  Secession  in  the  United  States :  A 
History  of  the  Six  Attempts  During  the  First  Cen- 
tury of  the  Republic.  By  Edward  Payson  Powell. 
l^ioiOy  pp.  461.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

The  "  six  attempts  "  in  the  direction  of  nullification  and 
secession  described  by  Mr.  Powell  e^ifi  the  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions of  1796,  the  plot  for  a  Northern  confederacy  in  180B-O4. 
Burros  conspiracy,  the  Hartford  Convention  in  1814,  the 
South  Carolina  nullification  measures  of  1832,  and  the  flnfil 
secession  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  1861.  Mr.  Powell, 
though  a  Northern  man  by  birth  and  education,  is  not  at  all 
disposed  to  take  the  customary  Northern  view  of  South- 
em  secession.  In  fact,  the  tone  of  his  book  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  defense  made  by  Southern  leaders  Just  prior 
to  the  civil  war. 

Historic  New  York  :  Being  the  First  Series  of  the  Half 
Moon  Papers.    Edited  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin, 
Alice  Carrington  Royce,  and  Ruth  Putnam.    12mo, 
pp.  476.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 
Many  of  the  monthly  issues  of  the  "  Half  Moon  Papers  " 
have  been  separately  noticed  in  the  Review.    The  com- 
pleted volume  of  twelve  numbers  for  1897  has  been  illus- 
trated and  annotated,  forming  a  valuable  collection  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  history  of  Manhattan  Island.    There  are  two 
interesting  papers  on  *'  Old  Wells  and  Water-Courses,"  by 
George  Everett  Hill  and  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.    "  Old 
Greenwich"  is  described  by  Elizabeth  Bisland,  *' The  Four- 
teen Miles   Round  "  by  Alfred   Bishop  Mason  and  Mary 
Murdoch  Mason,  "  King's  College"  by  John  B.  Pine,  "The 
Bowery  "  by  Edward  R.  Hewitt  and  Mary  Ashley  Hewitt, 
and  **  Governor's  Island  "  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy.    All 
of  these  papers  are  most  entertaining  and  instructive,  espe- 
cially to  dwellers  in  New  York. 

Historical  Sketches  of  New  Haven.  By  Ellen  Strong 
Bartlett.  4to,  pp.  ^8.  Published  by  the  author, 
Stamford,  Conn.    $1.50. 

Persons  who  for  any  reason  have  a  special  interest  in 
New  Haven  local  history  and  otliers  wlio  have  followed 
Miss  Bartlett's  charming  skoU^hes  in  tlie  NcwEimlandMagar 
zine  and  elsewhere  will  be  glad  that  those  sketches,  some  of 
which  had  gone  out  of  print,  have  been  brought  together  and 
republished  in  a  handsomely  printed  volume,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  tastefully  bound.  The  concluding  paper  in  the 
series,  on  "  John  Trumbull,  the  Patriot  I'ainter,"  is  of  far 
more  than  local  interest. 

REFERENCE  AND  MISCELLANY. 
Commercial  Nomenclature.  Published  by  Recommenda- 
tion  of   the   International  American    Conference. 
4to,  pp.  670.    Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office. 
This  elaborate  work  has  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pan  American  Congress  in 
1890  calling  for  the  publication  of  a  code  of  equivalent  terms, 
in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  to  designate  the  arti- 
cles on  which  import  duties  are  levied  by  American  coun- 
tries and  to  be  used  in  all  customs  documents.     The  code 
now  issued,  after  six  years  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pilers, includes  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  commercial 
terms  employed  in  the  Latin-American  trade.   These  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  in  three  columns,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions  appearing  separately,  so  that  the  whole 


work  embraces  three  voliunes.  The  code  as  thus  published 
should  prove  a  great  convenience  in  Central  and  8<mth 
American  commerce. 

Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1896  :  A  Handbook 
of  Information  on  Matters  Relating  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  199.  New  York  :  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company. 

This  popular  encyclopedia  of  Hawaii  contains  an  abim* 
dance  of  data  that  must  be  *'  interesting  reading**  Just  now 
in  Washington.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  statlBtical  tablet, 
there  are  numerous  special  articles  on  im|M>rtant  industrial 
and  political  topics.  Almost  every  question  about  Hawaii 
that  is  likely  to  occur  to  the  intelligent  American  in  consid- 
ering the  annexation  problem  is  answered,  directly  or  indi: 
rectly,  by  this  annuaL 

Maryland  Geological  Survey.  Vol.  I.  4tO|  pp.  689.  Bal- 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
A  book  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  stale  scientiflc 
publications  has  been  published  at  Baltimore  as  the  first  voU 
ume  of  the  report  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey.  The 
work  on  this  survey  has  had  close  relations  with  advanced 
university  instruction.  The  commission  in  charge  oonslstB 
of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  comptroller,  the  president 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College;  William  & 
Clark,  professor  of  geology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  appointed  State  geologist,  and  the  survey  has  been  pros* 
ecuted  under  his  direction.  The  present  volume  gives  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  physiography,  geology,  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  State.  Professor  Clark  contributes  an  ad- 
mirable historical  sketch  of  previous  surveys  and  a  summary 
of  existing  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  present  survey  is  its  new  line  of  magnetic  investiga' 
tion,  the  first  report  of  which  is  included  in  this  volume. 

Magic,  Stage  Illusions,  and  Scientiflc  Diversions,  In- 
cluding Trick  Photography.  Compiled  by  Albert 
A.  Hopkins.  With  an  introduction  by  Henry  B. 
Evans.  8vo,  pp.  566.  New  York:  Munn&Co.  12.50. 

This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  author  has  gone  into  the  subject  of  modem  stage 
illusions.  No  other  books  on  magic  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted have  attempted  so  exhaustive  a  treatment  of  this 
modern  development  of  the  magician's  art.  Mr.  Hopkins* 
exj>ose  of  the  various  illusions,  especially  of  those  in  which 
photography  is  employed,  have  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
merely  curious  interest. 

Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs  and  of  Kites,  Ceremo- 
nies, Observances,  and  Miscellaneous  Antiquities. 
By  William  S.  Walsh.  8vo,  pp.  1018.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Jjippincott  Company.    $3.50. 

Mr.  Walsh  announces  as  his  modest  and  useful  functlofa 
in  the  (compiling  of  this  and  other  books  the  supplying  of 
supplements  to  the  existing  cyclopedias,  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  bring  out  works  of  an  encyclopedic  character  in  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  Mr.  Walsh  deals  with  the  odds  and 
ends  of  information— the  things  that  are  often  sought  for  in 
books  of  reference  and  seldom  found.  The  present  volume 
contains  some  very  striking  and  interesting  illustrations, 
many  of  which  are  reproduced  from  Picart*s  "  Religions 
Ceremonies  and  Customs"  (1723). 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  V<d. 
LIV.  May,  1897,  to  October,  1897.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company.    $3. 

Generous  portions  of  a  number  of  this  season^s  succeoafol 
books  are  lM)und  up  in  the  last  completed  volume  of  the 
Century  MiMjaztne.  For  example.  Gen.  Horace  Porter*B 
''  Campaigning  with  Grant,"  Gen.  John  M.  Schofleld*8  rem- 
iniscences, and  Miss  Scidmore^s  sketch  of  Java  and  the 
Javanese  are  among  the  noteworthy  contributions  to  thia 
volume,  while  in  fiction  the  last  part  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  gnat 
historical  novel,  ''Hugh  Wynne,**  runs  through  the  six 
monthly  numbers,  together  with  Mrs.  Catherwood's  *'Tlis 
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BayB  of  Jeaxme  d*Arc.**  The  other  noteworthy  features  of 
the  Yolume  are  too  namerous  to  admit  of  mention  here,  but 
have  received  attention,  at  the  time  of  first  appearance,  in 
our  monthly  comment  on  the  Century^s  contents  in  oar  de- 
partment of  **  Periodicals  Reviewed." 

St.  Nicholas  :  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks. 
Conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Vol.  XXTV.,  in 
two  parts.  November,  1896,  to  October,  1897.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Company.    $i. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  last  volume  of 
^S^.  Nicholas  are  Laurence  Hatton*s  glimpses  of  boy  life  in 
New  York  City  at  the  middle  of  the  century  in  his  reminis- 
cences of**'  A  Boy  I  Knew ; "  an  article  on  "The  Birthplace 
of  Lincoln,"  by  George  H.  Yenowine ;  several  papers  on  ad- 
venture in  Siberia,  by  George  Kennan,  and  the  usual  com- 
plement of  delightful  and  wholesome  serial  stories. 

Uncle  Henry's  Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy.  By  Henry 
Wallace.  16mo,  pp.  218.  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Wal- 
lace Publishing  Company.    55  cents. 

In  writing  tills  series  of  letters  Mr.  Wallace  had  in  mind 
the  needs  of  that  large  element  in  our  American  population 
from  which  are  recruited  the  ranks  of  almost  every  prof es- 
fiion  and  industry.  The  letters  give  the  best  of  advice  to  the 
farm  boy,  and  give  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  boy  can  hardly 
refuse  the  proffered  guidance.  The  author^s  sense  of  humor, 
united  with  a  rich  fund  of  common  sense,  has  saved  his  book 
from  many  of  the  ordinary  faults  of  didactic  discourse. 
From  prosiness  and  cant  the  letters  are  refreshingly  free. 
Their  frank  discussion  of  matters  vitally  important  in  the  life 
of  every  f  armer^s  son  has  a  basis  of  experience,  for  Mr.  Wallace 
has  been  both  a  farm  boy  and  a  father  of  boy  s. 

What  Dress  Makes  of  Us.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  16mo, 
pp.  144.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  has  been  effectively  aided  in 
making  her  points  by  the  illustrator,  Annie  Blakeslee,  whose 
drawings  appeal  irresistibly  to  one^s  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
and  serve  to  drive  home  the  common-sense  suggestions  made 
In  the  text.  Hardly  any  one,  young  or  old,  can  fail  to  get  a 
useful  hint  or  two  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages.  The 
book  is  not  addressed  to  the  ultra-fashionable,  nor  does  it 
lay  down  a  great  number  of  positive  dicta  as  to  the  detail  of 
dress,  but  it  amplifies  and  emphasizes  certain  principles  by 
which  all  may  be  guided  in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of 
dress. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

National  Educational  Association  :  Journal  of  Proceed- 
ings and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting,  Held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  6-9,  1897. 
8vo,  pp.  1132.  Chicago :  Published  by  the  associ- 
ation. 

The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Milwaukee  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  especially  in- 
teresting. The  volume  Just  issued  includes  the  now  cele- 
brated report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools 
presented  at  that  meeting'  and  much  discussed  then  and 
since  among  American  educationists. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York  :  Extension  Bulle- 
tin, No.  21,  November,  1897.  Study  Clubs.  8vo, 
pp.  92.  Albany  :  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    10  cents. 

The  last  bulletin  descriptive  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
study  clubs  in  New  York  State  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
all  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  university  extension 
movement.  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  who  represents  the  Staters 
paternal  interest  in  this  work,  declares  that  a  larger  constlt^ 
uency  is  reached  and  more  practical  good  done  through  these 
study  clubs,  aided  by  the  traveling  libraries  sent  out  from 
Albany,  than  through  the  system  of  extension  lecture 
courses.  Students  making  their  preparation  in  these  clubs 
are  encouraged  to  take  the  academic  examinations  set  by 
the  State. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Literature :   A  Series  of  Oraded 

Readers  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.    Bj 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert.    A 

First  Reader;  8vo.  pp.  128 ;  A  Second  Reader,  8yO| 
pp.  160;   A  Third  Keader,  8vo,   pp.  224.    Boston: 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  new  series  of  school  readers  has  several  points  of 
excellence.  The  aim  of  the  compilers  has  been  to  secure 
genuine  literary  quality  throughout  the  eight  books  (corre- 
sponding to  the  eight  public-school  grades)  which  make  up 
the  series.  In  the  first  and  second  readers  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  unusually  successful.  Furthermore,  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  the  compilers  (Miss  Arnold  is  the  super- 
visor of  schools  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Is 
superintendent  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  schools)  has  enabled 
them  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  reading  which 
has  practical  merits  and  is  adapted  to  school  work.  Finally* 
the  books  have  been  artistically  made.  The  typography  is 
clear  and  large  and  the  illustration  is  of  the  best  quality 
for  the  puri)ose.  Several  of  the  pictures  are  reproductions 
from  famous  works  of  art.  These  books  will  do  more  than 
provide  mere  practice  lessons  in  reading.  They  cannot  fall 
to  stimulate  a  thirst  for  true  culture,  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  With  an 
introduction,  notes,  and  glossary,  by  John  Mat- 
thews Manley.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  655—590.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Poems  of  William  Wordsworth.  A  Selection  Edited  by 
Edward  Dowden.  12mo,  pp.  619.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.    $1.25. 

Selections  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte  Darthur. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  William  E.  Mead,  Ph.D. 
12mo,  pp.  410.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  (Do. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Edited, 
with  notes,  by  Hammond  Lamont.  12mo,  pp.  2SiL 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  (!k).    60  cents. 

Stories  of  Insect  Life.  By  Clarence  Moores  Weed. 
8vo,  pp.  54.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  Jean  Valjean,  from  Victor  Hugo's  "  Lea 
Mis^rables."  Edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  12mo,  pp. 
1022.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Han- 
son.   12mo,  pp.  109.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Enoch  Arden,  and  the  Two  Locksley  Halls.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Calvin  S.  Brown.  16mo,  pp. 
169.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    35  cents. 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Andrew  J.  George.  16mo, 
pp.  93.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    35  cents. 

De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar.  With  introduction 
and  notes  by  George  A.  Wauchope.  16mo,  pp.  111. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    35  cents. 

Standard  Literature  Series:  "The  Sketch  Book,"  by 
Washington  Irving;  "Knickerbocker  Stories,"  by 
Washington  Irving  ;  *'  Enoch  Arden,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  ;  **  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  by  Daniel  Defoe;  "Evangeline,  a  Tale  of 
Acadie,"  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow— each  12>^  cents ; 
"Ivanhoe,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott^  20  cents;  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  80  cents. 
Paper,  12mo.  New  York :  University  Publishing 
Company. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Albert 
S,  Cook.  12mo,  pp.  288.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  50 
cents. 
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III.— NEW  TITLES   IN    FOREIGN    FICTION. 


The  Beth  Book.  By  Sarah  Grand.  12ino,  pp.  578. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  Permanent  Way.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel.  12mo, 
pp.  400.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

Let  Us  Follow  Him,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the  author 
of  "Quo  Vadis."  Translated  by  V.  A.  Hlasko  and 
T.  H.  Bullick.  12mo,  pp.  241.  New  York :  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.    $1. 

St.  Ives  :  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  French  Prisoner  in 
England.  By  Robert  Tx)uis  Stevenson.  12mo,  pp. 
438.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Tormentor.  By  Benjamin  Swift.  12mo,  pp.  271. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

His  Excellency.  {Son  Exc.  Eugdne  Rougan.)  By  ifimile 
Zola.  With  a  preface  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.  Sole 
authorized  edition.  18mo,  pp.  376.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Ramuntcho.  By  Pierre  Loti.  12mo,  pp.  279.  New 
York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  School  for  Saints.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Craigie.  12mo, 
pp.  406.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

Barbara  Blomberg.  By  Georg  Ebers.  Translated  by 
Mary  J.  Safford.  Two  vols  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Dariel :  A  Romance  of  Surrey.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
12mo,  pp.  505.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead&  Co.  $1.75. 

Baboo  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberee,  B.A.  By  F.  Anstey. 
16mo,  pp.  2?2.   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25. 

The  Shackles  of  Fate  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  Max 
Nordau.  16mo,  pp.  199.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    50  cents. 

American  Nobility.  By  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  12mo, 
pp.  458.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $1.50. 

Brichanteau,  A(5tor.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Jules  Claretie.  12mo,  pp.  379.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

For  the  Cause.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  16mo,  pp. 
212.    Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Sergei  Company.    $1. 

The  Two  Captains.  By  W.  Clark  Ru.ssell.  12mo,  pp. 
372.    New  York  :  Dotld,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  Fountain  Sealed  :  A  Novel.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
12mo,  pp.  300.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    $1.50. 


The  Outlaws  of  the  Marches.  By  Lord  Ernest  Hamil* 
ton.  12mo,  pp.  348.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Andronike  :  The  Heroine  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  By 
Stephanos  Theodoros  Xenos.  Translated  by  Eld- 
win  A.  Grosvenor.  8vo,  pp.  589.  Boston  :  Roberta- 
Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  Fourth  Napoleon  :  A  Romance.  By  Charles  Ben- 
ham.  12mo,  pp.  600.  Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

An  Imperial  Tjover.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.  12mo,  pp. 
377.     Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Dagger  and  the  Cross  :  A  Romance.  By  Joseph 
Hatton.  12mo,  pp.  383.  New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno 
&Co.    $1.25. 

George  Malcolm.  By  Gabriel  Setoun.  12mo,  pp.  800. 
New  York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Lochinvar  :  A  Novel.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  12mo,  pp^ 
412.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Wayfaring  Men  :  A  Novel.  By  E<lna  Lyall.  12mo,  pp. 
452.    New  York  :  Longman.s,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Other  People's  Lives.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
12mo,  pp.  299.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott. 
Company.    $1.25. 

At  the  Cross  Roads.  By  F.  F.  Montr6sor.  16mo,  pp. 
425.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  Spite  of  Fate.  By  Silas  K.  Hocking.  12mo,  pp.  408.. 
New  York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Defiant  Hearts.  By  W.  Heimburg.  12mo,  pp.  339. 
New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Thro'  Lattice  Windows.  By  W.  J.  Dawson.  16mo,  pp. 
384.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.. 
$1.25. 

Stories  from  Italy.  By  G.  S.  Godkin.  16mo,  pp.  354. 
ChicHKo  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Karma  :  A  Story  of  Early  Buddhism  By  Paul  Cams. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  21.  Chicjigo  :  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company.     75  cents. 

NirvAna :  A  Story  of  Early  Buddhism.  By  Paul 
Cams.  Paper,  8v(/,  pp.  4*5.  Chicago :  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.    $1. 


ONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES   IN  THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    February. 

iture  of  Government  by  Commercialism.    John  J. 

man. 

iger  from  Experimental  Psychology.    Hugo  Mtln- 

erg. 

utskirts  of  Public  Life.    Thomas  W.  Higginson. 

)r  Unions  and  the  Negro.    John  S.  Durham. 

>  Education  of  an  Architect.    Russell  Sturgis. 

Survey  of  Recent  Historical  Work. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    February. 

)  Daudet.    Adolphe  Cohn. 

i  Watts-Dunton.    C.  Kemahan. 

etgogical  Type.    George  M.  Hyde. 

dred  Best  Books  for  a  Village  Library.    Helene  L. 

jy. 

e  Century  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

y^ho  Fight  Fire.    Jacob  A.  Rllo. 

it  Exposition  at  Omalm.    Charles  Howard  Walker. 

rage  of  To-day.    H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh. 

ain  Friends.    R.  Talbot  Kelly. 

trican   Scholar:    Thomas   Raynesford   Lounsbury. 

ier  Matthews. 

b  Lincoln's  Visiting-Card.    John  M.  Bullock. 

ed  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service.    H.  D.  Smith. 

uscrlpt  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."    Cuyler  Reynolds. 

8  an  Oxford  Lecturer.    James  M.  Bryce. 

Austrian  Archduke  Ruled  an  American  Empire. 

Y.  Stevenson. 

i  and  Last  Writings  of  Washington.    S.  M.  Hamil- 

In  the  Pave.    Charles  M.  Skinner. 
'  Reform.    Robert  S.  Taylor. 

lie  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    February. 

le  Country.    H.  A.  Guerber. 

Household  Industries.    Alice  M.  Earle. 

tmmunities.    Anna  B.  Comstock. 

Social  Democracy.    John  W.  Perrin. 

ncial  Markets  of  (ierniany.   Raphael-Geo^es  L6vy. 

i  of  Roman  Law  on  English  Law.    H.  W.  Rogers. 

hing  Without  Wires.    Ernesto  Mancini. 

,  Morrill,  the  Oldest  United  States  Senator.    E.  J. 

rds. 

n.    Charles  Barnard. 

the  Democratic  Party.    Charles  M.  Harvey. 

aUve  Skill.    Chief  Pokagon. 

e  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    February. 

of  the  Valois.    Eleanor  Lewis. 

«Im  of  Woman's  Dress.    F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 

Banana  is  Grown.    F.  S.  Lyman. 

1  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Nannie-Belle  Maur>'. 

Want.    William  D.  Kempton. 

zation  of  Human  Garbage.    G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 

;tion  of  One's  Life- Work.    E.  Benj.  Andrews. 

ducational  Review. —New  York.    February. 

B  of  the  State  Touching   Education.     Andrew  S. 
jr. 

Instruction  in  American  Schools.    Levi  Seeley. 
-«ife  at  Jena.    Stuart  H.  Rowe. 
ic  School  and  Community  Life.    J.  K.  Paulding. 
omy  in  High  Wages  for  Teachers.    John  Davidson, 
a  the  German  Gymnasia.    Lucy  M.  Salmon. 
of  the  New  Education  Applied  in  Algebra.    J.  V. 

LS. 

Qodey'8  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

» in  Amateur  Photography.— II.    C.  I.  Berg, 
estials"  of  the  City  of  St.  Francis.    G.  Poynter. 


Old  Blue  and  White  (Pottery) .    Jane  W.  Guthrie. 
Preliminary  Period  of  the  American  Revolution.— II. 
Lay. 


G.a 


Harper's  Magazine. — New  York.    February. 

Social  Pictorial  Satire.— I.    George  Du  Maurier. 
Projects  for  an  Isthmian  Canal.    David  Turpie. 
Stuttgart.— II.    Elise  J.  Allen. 
Some  Americans  from  Oversea.    Kirk  Munroe. 
The  Due  D'Aumale  and  the  Cond6  Museum.  Henri  Bouchot. 
Undercurrents  in  Indian  Political  Life.    F.  H.  Skrine. 
Recent  Development  of  Musical  Culture  in  Chicago.    G.  P» 
Upton. 

Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    February. 

Our  Winter  Birds.    Addison  Ellsworth. 

A  Sweet  Reminiscence  of  Commercial  Traveling.    W.  Hoge. 

For  Our  Animal  Friends.    John  Southworth. 

The  Names  in  Balzac's  Books.    Henry  Haynie. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    February. 

With  Washington  in  the  Minuet.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife.— IX. 
A  Private  Audience  with  the  Pope.    Inez  Merrill. 

Lippincott's  Monthly  Magfizine.— Philadelphia.     February. 

The  Land  of  the  Winter  Cucumber.    R.  G.  Robinson. 

How  They  Live  on  Nothing  a  Year.    Dora  E.  W.  Spratt. 

Some  Literary  Shrines  of  Manhattan.— III.    T.  F.  Wolfe. 

The  Poetry  of  Shelter.    Charles  C.  Abbott. 

Odors.    Samuel  M.  Warns. 

Back  from  Altruria.    Robert  Timsol. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

Future  North  Polar  Exploration.    Fridtjpf  Nansen. 
The  Last  Days  of  George  Washington.    Tobias  Lear. 
Some  Great  Portraits  of  Lincoln. 
Charles  A.  Dana's  Reminiscences.— FV, 

The  Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    February. 

The  Theories  of  Octave  Thanet  and  Other  Western  Realists. 

Mary  J.  Reid. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West.    J.  W.  Emerson. 
Some  Ladies  of  the  New  Administration.    Juliette  Babbitt. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

The  National  Library. 

Rembrant  van  Ryn. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.    Hernando  De  Soto  Money. 

Veterans  of  the  Confederacy. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    February. 

The  Cabot  Celebrations  of  1897.    Edward  G.  Porter. 
The  Home  of  a  Highland  Noble.    A.  C.  Shelley. 
New  England  Influences  in  California.    John  E.  Bennett. 
The  City  of  Holyoke.    Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 
Heads  of  Departments  Before  Legislatures.  R.  L.  Bridgman. 
Ancient andModern  Highways.    Charles L.  Whittle. 
Forestal  Resources  from  an  Economic  Standpoint.  A.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

The  Police  Control  of  a  Great  Election.    Avery  D.  Andrews. 
The  Naval  Campaign  of  1776  on  Lake  Champlain.     A.  T. 

Mahan. 
Wilton  Lockwood.    T.  R.  Sullivan. 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


THE   OTHER   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH    PERIODICALS. 

(From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


lean  Historical  Review.— New  York.    January. 

insor.    Edward  Channing. 

edisBval  Students  as  Illustrated  by  Their  Letters. 

XT  oalr  i  Tl  8 

Bian  Campaign  of  1758.— il.    Herbert  Tuttle. 


The  Proprietary  Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Gtovem- 

ment.— III.    H.  L.  Osgood. 
The  Taxation  of  Tea,  17W-1773.    Max  Farrand. 
Offlce-Seekers  During  Jefferson's  Administration.  G.  Hunt. 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  Dorr  Rebellion.    Arthur  M.  Mowry. 
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American  Monthly  Magaxine.— Washington.    January. 

American  Citizenship.    James  B.  Clark. 
The  Hero  of  Fort  Griswold. 

American   Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York. 

January. 

The  Future  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Plans  for  Currency  Reform.    Charles  A.  Conant. 

Three  Patriarchs  of  Education. 

New  York's  Civic  Assets.    William  H.  Tolman. 

The  Position  of  the  British  Navy.    Lord  Brassey. 

The  Rebuilt  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Need  of  a  Navy :  Captain  Mahan's  New  Book. 

Count  Tolstoi  on  Henry  George's  Doctrine. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    January. 

The  etiology  and  Geographic  DistribuJ^ion  of  Infectious 
Diseases.    G.  M.  Sternberg. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— XII.  The  Aryan  Ques- 
tion.   W.  Z.  Ripley. 

The  King  of  the  Woods.    Norman  Robinson. 

Science  and  Morals.    P.  M.  Berthelot. 

Feet  and  Hands.    Mrs.  Henry  Barnard. 

Carl  Ludwig  and  Carl  Thiersch.    Wilhelm  His. 

Principles  of  Taxation.— XIV.    David  A.  Wells. 

The  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies.    Edith  Blake. 

The  Foreign  Element  in  American  Civilization.  A.  H.  Hyde. 

The  Cainguil  of  Paraguay.    Dr.  Machon. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    January. 

Black  and  White  Drawing  in  Wash.    W.  A.  Rogers. 
Still  Life  Painting.    A.  O.  Moore. 
Sketching  from  Nature.    C.  A.  Vanderhoof. 
Artistic  Photography. 

Art  Interchange.— New  york.    January. 

Furniture  of  the  Colonial  Period.    H.  O.  Warner. 
The  Decorative  Art  of  the  Renaissance.    E.  H.  Blashfield. 
A  Review  of  Book  Illustrations.    Ernest  Knaufft. 
Painting  in  Water  Colors.    Grace  B.  Barton. 
Impressions  of  Norway.— VI. 

Atalanta.— London.    January. 

The  English  Homo  of  the   Washingtons  in  Northampton- 
shire. 
Shakespeare's  Richard  IH.  and  Richard  III.  of  History. 
George  Meredith ;  a  Modern  Poet.    Kent  Carr. 

Badminton  Magazine.— London.     January. 

Shooting  Grijsbuck  in  the  Orange  Free  State.    H.  B.  Knob- 

laucn. 
RecoUectons  of  Football  at  Cambridge.    Frank  Mitchell. 
Shore  Birds  in  Winter.    A.  S.  Buckle. 
Through  Arctic  Lapland.    Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

Bankers'  Magazine.- London.    January. 

Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1897. 
The  Bank  of  England.— XII. 

The  Biblical  W^orld.— Chicago.    January. 

Nazareth,  the  Home  of  Jesus.    Selah  Merrill. 
Jesus  as  a  Man  of  Affairs.    Austin  Bierbower. 
The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.    William  B.  Hill. 
Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.   Ernest  D.  Bur- 
ton. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlin,  Ohio.  (Quarterly.)  January. 

The  ArchsBologv  of  Baptism.    Howard  Osgood. 

GUead  and  Basnan.    Henry  Hayman. 

The  Song  of  Songs.    Samuel  I.  Curtiss. 

Early  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.    Herbert  W.  Magoun. 

Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Great  Awakening.    E.  H.  Bying- 

ton. 
Civic  Reform.    Z.  S.  Holbrook. 
The  Social  Failure  of  the  City.    Enmia  W.  Rogers. 
Lawlessness  and  Law  Enforcement.    C.  B.  Wilcox. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    January. 

A  Lady's  Life  on  a  Ranch.    Moira  O'Neill. 

Cambridge.    By  an  Oxonian. 

Eye  Language.    Louis  Robinson. 

The  Frontier  Risings  and  the  Government  of  India. 

The  New  Humauitarianism. 

The  German  Peril. 

Long  Credit. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London. 

German  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade. 
The  Share  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Trade  of  Morocco. 
Rus^an  Coxnpetttion  vdth  Indian  Trade. 
Joint  Stock  Companies  in  India. 


Casseira  Family  Magazine.— London.    January. 

Looking  Down  on  Paris.    Edmund  R.  Spearman. 
Copenhagen ;  Capitals  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinaon. 
The  Old  Bailey.    A  Member  of  the  Bar. 

Cassier'a  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

The  Largest  Steamship  Afloat.    Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
American  Cableways  in  Open-Pit  Mining.    Spencer  Miller. 
The  Blight  of  Trade  Unionism.    Benjanun  Taylor. 
Carriage-Building  on  the  Midland  Railway,  England.  C.  E 

Jones. 
Electric  Power  in  the  Machine  Shop.    E.  H.  MuUin. 
A  Record  in  Chinmey  Construction.    E.  D.  Meier. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    January. 

Practical  Citizenship.— I.    Robert  J.  Mahon. 

American  Artists  in  Paris.    E.  L.  Good. 

Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome.    George  McDe^ 

mott. 
Savonarola— Monk,  Patriot  Martyr.    F.  M.  Edselas. 
The  "  Cui  Bono  ?  "  of  Infidelity.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 
The  Indian  Government  and  Silver. 
Twenty  Years'  Growth  of  the  Colored  People  of  Baltimore. 
Hardships  of  Catholic  Exiles  in  Siberia.    A.  M.  Clarke. 

Chambers's  Journal. — Edinburgh.    January. 

The  Canadian  Mounted  Police ;  '' the  Riders  of  the  PlainB." 

Roger  Pocock. 
The  Fate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Manuscripts. 
At  the  Making  of  Canada.    Mrs.  I.  F.  Mayo. 
Water;  the  Modem  Rival  of  Coal.    J.  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. — Philadelphia.    January. 

Hawaii,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.    William  Waith. 
A  Missionary  Tour  in  Japan.    B.  C.  Haworth. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Coming  of  the  Slav.    George  Washburn. 

"  Who  Fears  to  Speak  of  1798  ?  '^  WilUam  O'Brien. 

The  Jewish  Workman.    John  A.  Dyche. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Its  Lessons  for  Us.  T. 

Hodgkin. 
How  Joseph  Arch  was  Driven  from  the  State  Church.  W. 

T.  Stead. 
A  Day's  Shoot  in  Chitral.    Colonel  Durand. 
The  Shortening  of  Parliament.    T.  C.  Snow. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— Loudon.    January. 

Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna.    W.  H.  E'itchett. 

The  Poetry  of  Byron.    Stephen  Phillips. 

The  Rush  to  the  Klondike.    T.  C.  Down. 

A  Literary  Friendship.    Elizabeth  Lee. 

Waterloo :  A  Contemporary  Letter. 

Ancient  Methods  of  Signaling.    Charles  Bright. 

The  Strange  Story  of  Madame  Lafarge.    A.  H.  Millar. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    January. 

(In  English.) 
Socialism  and  the  Future  of  England.    H.  M.  Hyndman. 

(In  French.; 
Frencrh  Socialism.    Jean  Jarvis. 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu :  Letters  from  Italy.  R.  de  Clstemei. 

(In  German.) 
German  Socialism.  W.  Liebknecht. 
Letter  from  Rome.    P.  D.  Fischer. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

December  16. 
The  Academy  Game. 

January  1. 
Alphonso  Daudet. 

Education. — Boston.    January, 

Vocational  Interests  of  Children.    W.  S.  Monroe. 

A  Few  Latin  Difficulties.    F.  W.  Cobum.  . 

Tlie   Psychological  Significance  of  the   Parts  of  Speecn* 

G.  Beck. 
Popularizing  Art.    Walter  W.  Hyde. 
Children  and  Literature.    Kate  M.  Cone. 
Tlie  Stereopticon  and  Its  Use  in  Schools.    M.  H.  Paddock* 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    January. 

Socialist  and  Anarchist  Views  of  Education. 

School-Building  in  New  York  City.    C.  B.  J.  Snyder. 

A  New  Profession.    Charles  F.  Tnwing. 

Fatigue  in  School  Children.    Smith  Baker. 

Age  at  which  Children  Leave  School.    F.  H.  Law. 

Education  in  Hawaii.    F.  B.  Dressier.  ^ 

Sub-Freshman    English.— IL     A.   S.    Hill,  Elizabeth    ^ 

Withey. 
How  to  Learn  a  Language.   Louise  Chauvet.  ^  _* 

A  Forgotten  Factor  in  Medical  Education.    A.  L.  BenedK'^ 


CONTENTS  OF  REflEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


KducBtlonBl  Review.— London.    Jtumary. 
Onr  New  Year's  PoUoy. 

EUucatloiuil  DerelDpmenta  In  1807.    3.  W.  Longndon. 
The  Scboolmaater  In  Bla  Post.    Contlnned.    Foster  WntiKin. 
The  Ancient  Unlveraitlee  as  Edncatlon&l  Leaden.    John 

Qlbaon. 
The  Loikdon  School  Board  Election.   A^wJ.  Ward. 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  on  the  Two  Arnold^T^llllam  K.  fflll. 

The  EoclDeerliiE  Msiailne — New  York.    Jannary. 
Poaslbllltlea  and  Llniltatlons  of  Electric  Traction.   F.  J. 

Ship-BnlldlnE  as  a  Prodactive  Industry  la  Oreat  Britain.   J. 

HcKechnle. 
Fntnre  Sapremaoy  In  the  Iron  Markets  of  the  World.— III. 

J.  S.  J^nii. 

AQtoroatteMftcMnBry  the  Secret  of  Cheap  Prodnctlon.    H. 

a.  Maxim. 
Control  and  Fixation  of  Shifting  Sands.    J.  Glfford. 
Economy  of  the  Laree  Qas  S^agine.    Dwld  Clerk. 
Bnropoan  Byatema  of  Houae-Heatlng.    J.  L.  Saunders. 
Tranamlaelon  o(  Power  by  BbIIb  and  Pnlleya.    C.  L.  Bed- 

Oeld.  _ 

Cyanld  Process  in  Western  America.    Thomaa  Tonge. 

Bngiieh  Illustrated  Maiaiioe.— London.    January. 
Booty  from  Benin.   O.  M.  Dalton. 

"■- ndQulrinal.    Arthur  Warren. 

,d  Sketches  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

tnightiy  Review.— London.    January. 


lew.— Now  York.   January. 
Pulpit  Style.    W.  O.  Blalkle. 
UncertalDtles  of  the  Exact  Date  of  the  Birth  of  Jeaua.   D 

Wortman. 
SrmbollBm  In  Christian  A  rt.    H.  C.  Farrar. 
TeachlDg  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Children.    W.  Sinclair. 
How  Far  is  the  Flood  Story  Babylonian  7    J.  F.  HcCurdy. 


InUIUgeD 


e.— New  York.   January. 


TheDogmaoftlieTrtnity.    Henry  Frank. 


Arhltratlon— F( 
The  Soul's  Edi 
Pythagoras  an 


Charlotte  M.  Woods, 
ng."— XXVI.    C.  H.  J.  BJerresaard. 

Internationsl.-Cblcago.    January. 
Winter  Days  in  Jamaica,  W.  1.— I.    Lillian  D.  Eelsey. 
Who  WIU  Exploit  Chlna?-II.    Ben*  Pinon. 

lateraalloDa]  Jounial  of  Ethics. —Philadelphia.   (Quarterly.) 

The  Ethical  Basis  of  CoUectivlsm.    L.  T.  Hobhonse. 
Deterrent  Ponlahment.   W.  A.  Wall. 
The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion.    L.  P.  Ward. 
Preeuppotitlons  for  a  History  of  Moral  Progress.   W.  R. 

The  Doctrine  of  Selection  Upon  the  Social  Problem.    W.  U. 


The  Porum.— New  York.    January. 
Our  Coast  DefeiiseB.    Nelson  A.  Miles. 
The  Future  of  Bimetalliam.    George  (J,  Vest, 
ElBCtricalAdvancelothePr-'  "■—  " ' 


Journal  oftbe  AM»ciatlOD  of  Encincering  Societies.- Phila- 
delphia.   November. 
Pipe  Une  No.  S  at  Corona.  CalHomU.    H.  C.  Kellogg. 
Plant  Tests.   W.J.Wllgus. 
Visits  to  Scientific  Institutions  in  Europe.    E.  W.  Morley. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  In.titutioo.-Now  York.    (Bi- 
monthly.)   January. 
How  Should  Our  Volunteer  Armies  Be  Raised  ?  8.  M.  Foota. 
Physical  Proportions  of  the  i '     -    "  ■  ■■         "    " 


Elihu  Thomson. 


Exports  and  Wages.    Jacob  Bchoenhof. 

The  Hcconqaeet  of  New  York  by  Tammany.    Simon  8t«me. 

The  Political  Outlook.    Henry  Wat 


, _. ..  orking  Class.    Hugh  MeQreftor. 

China  and  Chinese  KaLlway  Concesaloas.    Clarence  Cary. 

Is  it  Worth  While  to  Take  Out  a  Patent  ?    H.  Huntington. 

Education  in  Hawaii.    Henry  8.  Townsend. 

American  Eicavatfuns  at  Sparta  and  Corinth.    J.  Genna^ 
dius. 

The  Relation  of  the  Drama  to  Literature.    Brander  Mat- 
thews. 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monihly.— New  York.   Jannary. 

Mexico  as  It  Is.    Frederick  8.  Daniel. 

Andrew  Jack»on.—III.    John  M.  Tobin. 

The  Presbytoriana.    U.  J.  McMillan. 

Beet-Sngar  Manufacture  in  California.  Frederick  M.  Turner. 
Gentleman's  Mniailne. -London.    January, 

The  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.    E.O.Walker. 

r, ..<-._.<.     f  p  Meetkeke. 

:ngll8h  Lake  District.    Charles  {Id- 
.  P.  H.  Dltchfleld. 
The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    January. 

Hon.  Sir  OUverMowat.    William  Clayton. 

Electlonof  United  States  Senators  by  the  People.  W.Clark, 

Style  in  Judicial  Opinions,— II.    H.  C  " '- 

Some  Virginia  Lawyers.  Pa.  ■ 
Hardy. 

Jury  Ciiallenge.  _ 

BarWlc  Milllarj-  Punishments.    John  I»e  Morg. 

Gunton'i  Maeaiine,- New  York.    Janui 


t  and  Present,— I.   Sallle  E.  M. 


TheNeedofaNavy.    Theodore 

The  President's  ileBaase. 

New  Economic  Conceptions. 

War  PoBslblllties  in  Europe.    S.  G.  Crouch. 

The  Home  Magailne.- Bingbamlon,  N.  Y.    January. 
The  Seventh  Peary  Expedition.    Albert  Operii. 
Old-Tlme  M^azlnes.    G.  N.  Lovejoy. 
The  Largest  of  Our  Sauria.    F,H.  Sweet. 


B  the  Efflclency  of  NonJ^ommlssIoned  Offlcen. 


y.— Chicago.     (Quarterly).    Do. 


Fundamental  Laws  of  Anthropo-Sociology.     G.  Tacher  de 
Lapouge. 

Kindergarten  Magailne.— Chicago.    January. 

Allendale— A  Social  Experiment  with  Chicago  Boys.    Hen- 
rietta HoDon. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Primary  Teacher.— IV.    Kate  L.  Brown. 

Knowledge,— London.    January. 
The  Karklnokosm  ;  or,  World  of  Crustacea. 
A  Drowned  Continent.    B.  Lydekker. 

Is  Weather  Atfeoted  by  the  Moon  ?    Alex.  B.  MacDowaU. 
„ . .,, ''---gnlzeThem.    Lionel  Jervis. 


Longman's  M«ga.*ne,— London.    January. 
The  Tale  of  the  Flint.    A.M.Bell. 

The  Author  of  "  Monsieur  Tonson."    Austin  DobBon. 
The  Story  of  tt    """  ~  ' 


"  Donna  "  from  1883  U 


eriy.— Gettysburg,  Pa.   January. 


Specious  Theological  Phraseology.    David  H.  Banallb. 

On  Historic  Ground,    B.  B.  Peery, 

CbursB  to  a  Pastor.    T.  F.  Domblaser. 

Relation  of  Philosophy  to  Belision.    G.  C.  Cramer. 

The  Synoptic  Problem.    E.  J.  Wolf. 

The  Temple  In  Worship.   B.C.  Alleman. 

History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  In  New  JetMy.   A.  Hlller. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHL  Y  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    January. 

India :  In  the  Land  of  the  White  Poppy.    G.  Levett- Yeats. 
Some  Friends  of  Browning.    J.  C.  Hadden. 
An  Episode  in  the  History  of  the  Com6die  Fran^aise,  1780. 
The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland.    G.  Litton  Falkiner. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    January. 

The  Talmud.    Wilhelm  KnOpfelmacher. 
Addison  on  the  Jews. 
Heinrich  Heine. 

Methodist    Review.— New  York.    (Bi-monthly.)    Jan.-Feb 

The  Church  Missionary  Society.    J.  M.  Thoburn. 

A  Glory  of  Our  Century.    A.  «.  Hyde. 

Christ  and  Buddha :  Itesemblances  and  Contrasts.  J.  W. 
Johnston. 

Beflrinnings  of  Humanism  in  Germany.    Clyde  Ford. 

Value  oi  Browning^s  Interpretation  of  JSuripides.  Mary 
Daniels. 

Theorv  of  Knowledge  and  Theism.    George  A.  Coe. 

The  Mileage  and  Tonnage  of  the  Universe.  William  Har- 
rison. 

Acts  and  Galatians  as  Sources  of  the  History  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Kenosls.    Ensign  McChesney. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.     January. 

The  Great  Kokkaido.— J.  H.  Deforest. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    January. 

The  Revival  of  the  Prayer-Spirit.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Present  Situation  in  Asia.    Robert  E.  Speer. 
**  Rejoice,  ye  Heavens  I "    F.  B.  Meyer. 
Recent  Missionary  Books.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
Julian  Hawthorne  on  India. 
The  Progress  of  Christianity.    R.  M.  Patterson. 

The  Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    January. 

The  Aryans  and  the  Ancient  Italians.    G.  Sergi. 
The  Evolution  of  Religion.    John  W.  Powell. 
Love  as  a  Factor  in  Evolution.    Woods  Hutchinson. 
Causation.  Physical  and  Metaphysical.    C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Laughins.    Paul  Carus. 
Christianity  and  Buddhism.    Rudolf  Eucken. 

Municipal  Affairs.— New  York.    (Quarterly).    December. 

Public  Control,  Ownership,  or  Operation  of  Municipal  Fran- 
chises.   R.  R.  Bowker. 

Municipal  Electric  Lighting.    John  R.  Commons. 

Municipal  Art.    Frederick  S.  Lamb. 

Relations  of  the  Citv  and  State.    F.  J.  Goodnow. 

Civic  Service  of  the  Merchants'  Associatien  of  San  Francisco, 
J.  R.  Freud. 

Greater  New  York  a  Century  Hence.    George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 

The  Philadelphia  Gas  Lease.    Frederick  W.  Speirs. 

Improved  Tenement  Homes  for  American  Cities.  G.  A. 
Weber. 

Music. — Chicago.     January. 

Gounod.    Camille  Saint-SaSns. 

La  Scala  and  Guiseppe  Verdi.    E.  B.  Perry. 

Puccini :     Rival  of  Mascagni  and  ,  Leoncavallo.     Alfred 

Veit. 
The  Ritual  C3hant  in  the  Catholic  Church.    E.  Dickinson. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Violin-Making.— 111.    W.  W.  Oakes. 

The   National   Review.— London.    January. 

An  ObjectrLesson  from  the  West  Indies.    N.  Lubbock. 

The  Trade-Union  Triumph.    Godfrey  Lushington. 

Suicide  by  Typhoid  Fever.    Arthur  Hhadwell. 

Prisoners  in  the  Witness-Box.    Evelyn  Ashley. 

A  Defense  of  the  Muzzle.    G.  Arbuthnot. 

Edmund  Burke,  Statesman  and  Prophet.    William  Barry. 

Education  and  the  Conservative  Party.    A.  Riley. 

New  Review.— London.    December. 

William  Blackwood  and  His  Men.    J.  H.  Millar. 
Imagination  In  History.    Standlsh  O'Grady. 
The  Nationality  of  Persons  of  British  Origin  Bom  Abroad. 
The  Decline  of  the  Politician.    James  Annand. 
Imperialism.    Continued.    C.  de  Thierry. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    January. 

The  War  Office  and  Its  Sham  Army. 
Do  We  Need  an  Army  for  Home  Defense  ?    E.  Du  Cane. 
A  Walk  Through  Deserted  London.    Algernon  West. 
Parish  Life  In  England  Before  the  Great  Pillage.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
The  Childhood  and  School  Days  of  B>Ton.    R.  E.  Prothero. 
The  Prisoners  of  the  Gods ;  Irish  Superstitions.    W.  B.  Yeats. 
The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Russia.    Princess  Kro- 

potkin. 
Is  the  Liberal  Party  in  Collapse  ?   J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
The  Partition  of  China.    Holt  S.  Hallett. 


North  American  Review.— New  York.    January. 

Why  Homicide  Has  Increased  in  the  United  States.- II.    O. 

Lombroso. 
Passing  of  the  People's  Party.    W.  A.  Peflfer. 
The  Speaker  and  the  Committees  of  the  House.  A.  W.  Greely. 
America's  Opportunity  in  Asia.    Charles  Denby,  Jr. 
The  Intellectual  Powers  of  Woman.    Fabian  Franklin. 
Industrial  Advance  of  Germany.    M.  G.  MulhalL 
A  Paradise  of  Good  Government.    Max  O'Rell. 
Commercial  Superiority  of  the  United  States.    W.  C.  Ford*   : 
The  Farce  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws.    J.  T.  Scharf. 
Conditions  Governing  Torpedo-Boat  Design.    R.  C.  Smitlu 
The  Irish  Question  In  a  New  Light.    Horace  Plunkett. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    January. 

Solomonic  Literature.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel.- VII.    C.  H.  CJomiU. 
The  Dances  of  Death.    Paul  Carus. 
Pierre  Simon  Laplace. 

Outing.— New  York.    January. 

Canadian  Winter  Pastimes.    George  W.  Orton. 
The  Knights  oX  the  Lance  in  the  South.    Hanson  Hiss. 
Rabbits  and  Rabbiting.    E.  W.  Sandys. 
Philistines  on  the  Nile.    Emma  P.  Telford. 
Ice- Yachting  Up  to  Date.    H.  P.  Ashley. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    January.     . 

James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.    Edward  Everett 

Hale. 
The  Pl(;turesqae  In  American  Life  and   Nature.    Charles 

Dudley  Warner. 
Sloyd :  The  Swedish  Manual-Training  System,    W.  S.  Har- 

wood 
The  New' York  Public  Library.    John  S.  Billings. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— I.    Lyman  Abbott. 
Some  Seventeeth  Century  Liberals.— HI.    BenJ.  Whichcote» 

E.  A.  George. 

Pail  Mall  Magazine.— London.    January. 

The  Great  Seal  from  Saxon  Times  to  the  Commonwealth. 

South  London.    Walter  Besant. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Spltzbercen.    Martin  Conway. 

The  Campaign  of  the  Nile.    With  Plan.    O'Connor  Morris. 

Old  St.  PauTs ;  the  Largest  Church  of  Olden  Times. 

The  Peterson  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  Mecca  of  America.    Bushrod  C.  Wash^ 

Ington. 
John  Brown,  the  American  Reformer.— I.    Will  M.  Clemena. 

Philosophical  Review.— New  York.  (Bi-monthly.)  January. 

The  Genesis  of  Critical  Philosophy.— I.    J.  G.  Schurman. 
The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.- 1.    John  Watson. 
The  Empirical  Theory  of  Causation.    James  B.  Peterson. 
Hegel's  Theory  of  Punishment.    S.  W.  Dyde. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    January. 

Photography  in  Winter.    Henry  Somerville. 
Distorted  Pictures.    Paul  Maybrldge. 

Stepping-Stones  to  Photography.— All.  Edward  W.  New- 
comb. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    December. 

Union  vs.  Competition. 

The  Magic  and  Mystery  of  Photography. 

Frames.    W.  J.  Warren. 

Negatives— Some  Defects  and  Their  Causes. 

Manipulation  of  American  Arlsto  Papers.    H.  M.  Fell. 

•    The  Photographic  Times.— New  York.    January. 

A  Note  Upon  Lantern  Slides.    John  H.  Gear. 
The  Gates  Double  Microscope.    C.  F.  Jenkins. 
The  Naturalist  and  the  Camera.    R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Naturalistic  Photography.— II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Poet-Lore.- Boston.    (Quarterly.)    January. 

Ibsen  and  the  Ethical  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
H.  Knorr. 

Renaissance  Pictures  In  Robert  Browning's  Poetry,  R.  Bur- 
ton. 

Emerson.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Kindliness  as  an  Element  of  Faith.    Emily  S.  Hamblen. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    December. 

The  National  Finances,  1893-97.    A.  E.  Noyes. 
The  Scholar's  Opportunity.    J.  B.  Clark. 
The  Silver  Situation  in  India.    J.  C.  Harrison. 
The  Proportion  of  Children.    W.  A.  King. 
Federal  Trust  Legislation.    C.  F.  Randolph. 
Government  and  Press  in  Eneland.    Edward  Porritt. 
Ada  Smith's  Lectures.    W.  Haflbach. 
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Presbsrterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.) 'January. 

Theistic  Evolution.    Georce  Macloskie. 

Apostolic  Literature  and  Apostolic  History.     George    T. 

Purves. 
The  England  of  the  Westminster  Assemhly.   E.  D.  Warfleld. 
The  Metaphysics  of  Christian  Apologetics.  W.  B.  Greene,  Jr. 
Two  Phases  of  the  History  of  the  Huguenots.    Edward  BOhl. 
Zahn's  History  of  Sunday.    S.  T.  Lowrie. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— Boston.    January. 

-Coumot  and  Mathematical  Economics.    Irving  Fisher. 

Canada  and  the  Silver  Question.    John  Davidson. 

Monetary  Changes  in  Japan.    Garrett  Droppers. 

The  Coal  Miners'  Strike  of  1807.    J.  E.  George. 

The  Lease  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works.    W.  D.  Lewis. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

Father  Ryan.— IV.    Louis  B.  James. 

Preparation  for  the  Reading  of  Dante.    Joseph  Selinger. 

The  Pope's  First  Mass.    William  D.  Kelly, 

Intentions  of  the  Rosary.    J.  L.  M.  Monsabr6. 

Some  Polish  Poets.    Richard  M.  Johnston. 

The  Dominican  Sisters  of  Charity.    Paul  Leladier. 

A  Bird  of  Sacred  Art.    Francis  D.  New. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     January. 

Dependent  Children  and  Family  Homes.  AV.  P.  Letchworth. 
Investigations  of  Water  Supply.    F.  H.  Newell. 
Unsatisfactory  Condition  of  Garbage  Disposal  in  America. 
Ocean  and  High  Altitude  Health  Resorts. 
The  Windward  Islands— An  Ocean  Winter  Voyage.    A.  N. 

Bell.  ,  ^  , 

A  New  Method  of  Inducing  Sleep.    J.  B.  Learned. 
New  Orleans  and  the  Yellow  Fever.    A.  N.  Bell. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago.    January. 

The  Growth  of  Mind  as  a  Real.    S.  S.  Laurie. 
Teaching  of  Economics  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    F.  H. 
Dixon. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    January. 

Touch  Typewriting  and  Its  Keyboard.    Bates  Torrey. 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 


The   Strand   Magazine.— London.     (American  Edition.) 

January. 

Snow  Statues.    Thomas  E.  Curtis. 

The  Compleat  Novelist.    James  Payn. 

Sir  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan.    A.  H.  Lawrence. 

Those  Horrid  Earwigs.    Grant  Allen. 

Foolhardy  Feats.— IL    George  Dollar. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.— London.    January. 

The  Art  of  Holiday-Making.    Lady  Battersea. 

A  Royal  Example.    Countess  of  Jersey. 

The  Decoration  of  St.  Paul's.— I.    W.  C.  E.  Newbolt. 

Misapplied  Texts.    William  C.  Preston. 

Philip  James  Bailey  and  His  Work.    J.  A.  Habberton. 

The  Treasury.— New  York.    January. 

The  Tuskegee  Institute. 

A  Call  to  Insx>ect  the  Church's  Strength  and  Beauty.    T.  S. 

Negley. 
The  New  Art-Windows— Their  Mission.    David  Gregg. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    January. 

Organization  of  Our  Infantry  with  Reference  to  Foreign  Re- 

Uefs. 
Russian  Landing  Maneuvers  on  the  Black  Sea  Coast. 
The  Strategy  of  Alexander  in  Asia.    C.  Holmes  Wilson. 
General  Principles  of  the  Attack. 
Old-Time  Sailors.    A.  R.  McMahon. 
Celebrated  Italian  Duels. 
The  Armament  of  British  Cavalry. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Case  of  Captain  Dreyfus.    E.  Austin  Farleigh. 
Reform  of  Disestablishment.    A.  G.  B.  Atkinson. 
Parnellism  and  Practical  Politics. 
Political  Disturbances  in  India.    Lionel  Ashbumer. 
The  Colliery  Strikes  of  1802  and  1893.    Samuel  Fothergill. 
A  Protest  Against  Low  Works  of  Fiction.    T.  M.  Hopkins. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — New  York.  January. 

The  Gum  Bichromate  Process.    James  Packham. 

The  Best  Lens  for  a  Beginner.    J.  A.  Mackenzie. 

Development  by  Modem  Means.    W.  Thomas.    • 

A  New  Basis  for  Photo-Mechanical  Processes.    R.  E.  Liese- 

gang. 
Acetylene.    Chapman  Jones. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig.    December  25. 

Hayti.    With  Map. 
^andinavia.    Dr.  Paul  Kaiser. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.- 

Hef  1 3. 

Knecht  Ruprecht  and  St.  Nicolas.    M.  Lilie. 
Clovis»  Ethelbert,  Wittekind.    F.  J.  Holly. 
National  Dress  in  Germany.    A.  von  Hey  den. 


-Regensburg. 


Heft  4. 

Melchior  Cardinal  of  Diepen  brock. 
The  Pope  at  Home.    A.  de  Waal. 
Bozen.    F.  Peters. 


E.  Kreusch. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    December. 

Position  of  the  Historical  Sciences  at  the  Present  Day. 

Theodor  Mommsen.    F.  Jonas. 

1847  and  1897. 

When  was  Helnrich  Heine  Bom  ?    H.  Huffer. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    December. 

Rtissian  Policy  in  the  Far  East.    Concluded.    M.  Reader. 
State-Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways.    Concluded.    Ed.   Tal- 

lichet.  ^     . 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 

December  1. 

Champollion's  Childhood.    M.  de  la  Brifere. 

Through  Lisbon,  Senegal  and  the  Soudan.— I.    M.  Muteau. 

The  Real  Captain  Coignet— 1.    M.  de  Ganniers. 

Justice  Under  Parliamentary  Government.    M.  BrousseL 

Agriculture  and  Tariff  Reform.    M.  Wickersheimer. 

December  15. 
The  Eighteenth  Versus  the  Nineteenth  Centuries.    Comte 

C.  de  Mouy.  ,        ^     ,       „   «    ^  ^x 

The  Entry  of  the  Prussians  Into  Paris.    M.  Herbette. 
The  Real  Captain  Coignet.    Conclusion.    M.  de  Ganniers. 
Through  Lisbon,  Senegal  and  the  Soudan.    Conclusion.    M. 

Muteau.  ,       .        ,,,.»,      ^^ 

A  Vanished  Continent  (Atlantis).    M.  d'Abartiague. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris.    December  16. 

The  Jurisprudence  of  Life  Insurance.    M.  Thaller. 
The  Conditions  of  Fiscal  Reform.    M.  de  Sablemont. 


Colonization  of  France,  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  Law  Affecting  Duels.    Sidney  Dean. 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 

December  1. 

Austria-Hungary ;  the  Parties  and  the  Men.    M.  Benoist. 

Medical  Responsioility.    M.  Brouardel. 

German  Influence  in  French  Romanticism.    M.  Texte. 

December  16. 

Europe  and  the  Directory ;  the  Loss  of  Italy.    M.  Sorel. 
Bourse-Gambling  and  Company-Promoting.    M.  A.  Leroy- 

Beaulieu. 
Paris  a  Seaport.    M.  de  la  Grye. 
An  Apotheosis  of  Naturalism.    M.  Doumic. 


Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    December. 

The  Real  Needs  of  the  Army. 

Unpublished  Records  of  the  Belgian  Revelation  of  1880. 

The  Clergy  and  the  Social  Question.   A.  Yan  den  Broeck* 
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SugKeRtion  as  a  Factor  In  Social  Progress,  Edmund  Noble, 

Snlllvan,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  A.  H.  Lawrence,  Str. 

Sunday,  Zahn's  History  of,  PRR. 

Symbolism,  The  Oriein  of— II.,  R.  E.  Moore,  Int, 

Tableaux,  Some  Society,  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  Cos. 

Talmud,  The,  Wllhelm  Knnpfelmacher.  Men. 

Tammany  Hall    and  the  Dorr  Rebellion,   A.  M.    Mown'* 

AHR. 
Tammany,  The  Reconquest  of  New  York  bj;,  S.  Sterne,  F. 
Tariffs,  Our  Interstate  Protective,  J.  J.  Wait,  A. 
Taxation,  Principles  of-XIV.,  D.  A.  Wells,  APS. 
Taxation  of  Tea,  1767-1773,  Max  Farrand.  AHR. 
Taylor,  Bayard,  The  Haunts  of,  T.  Dreiser,  MM. 
Tenement  Homes  for  American  Cities,  G.  A.  Weber,  MunA. 
Theistic  Evolution,  George  Macloskie,  PRR. 
Tolstoi,  Count,  on  Henry  George's  Doctrine,  AMRR. 
Torpedo  Boat  Design,  Conditions  Governing,  R.  C.  Smith, 

NAR. 
Trade:  See  contents  of  DTJ. 
Trade  Unionism,  The  Blight  of,  T.  Taylor,  CasM. 
Trades-Union  Triumph,  The,  G.  Lushington,  NatR. 
"Trees,  The  Great  and  Small  Family  of,  A.  L.  Benedict,  Cos. 


Trinity,  The  Dogma  of  the,  H.  Frank,  Int. 

Trust  Legislation,  Federal,  S.  F.  Randolph,  PSQ. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  The,  Treas. 

Universe,  Mileage  and  Tonnage  of  the,  W.  Harrison,  MR. 

Vatican  and  Quirinal,  A.  Warren,  EI. 

Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  The,  E.  O.  Walker,  GM. 

Violin  Making,  Ancient  and  Mo<lern— III.,  Mns. 

Wages,  Exports  and,  Jacob  Schoenhof,  F. 

War  Office,  The  British,  and  Its  Sham  Army,  NC. 

War  PoHsibilities  in  Europe,  S.  G.  Crouch,  GM. 

Wnshingtons,  English  Home  of  the,  in  England,  Ata. 

Washington  and  His  Friends,  Martha  L.  Phillips,  CM. 

Waterloo:  A  C 'on temporary  Letter,  C. 

Waterloo,  A  Myth  of,  Archibald  Forbes,  CM. 

Water  Supply,  Investigations  of,  F.  H.  Newell,  San. 

West  Indies,  An  Object-Lesson  from  the,  N.  Lubbock,  NeK^- 

West  Indies,  The  Aborigines  of  the,  Edith  Blake,  APS. 

Whitman  Walt,  M.  A.  De  D.  Howe,  Bkman. 

Winsor,  Justin,  Edward  Channing. 

Wives  and  Mothers,  French,  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  CM. 

Wolfe,  General,  Portraits  of,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  CM. 

Woman,  The  Intellectual  Powers  of,  F.  Franklin,  NAR. 

Women  and  Reforms,  Helen  Watterson  Moody,  Scrib. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine   Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


AP. 


Amateur    Photog- 


ACQ. 


American 
rapher. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review. 

AHReg.  American  Historical  Register. 
AHR.      American  Historical  Review. 
AMC.      American  Magazine  of  Civics. 
AAPS.     Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology 

American  Monthly. 

American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Annleton's    Popular    Science 
Monthly. 

Architecitural  Record. 

Arena. 

Art  Amateur. 

Art  Interchange. 

Atalanta. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Badminton  Magazine. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (London.) 
BankNY.  Bankers'     Magazine.      (New 
Y«)rk.) 

Biblical  World. 

Bibliotlieca  Sa(;ra. 

Bhu^kwocHl's  Magazine. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Bookman.    (New  York.) 

Canadian  Magazine. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

Catholic  World. 

Century  Magazine. 

Chamiwrs's  Journal. 

Charities  Review. 

Chaut<iu<pian. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Cornhill. 
C'osmop.  Cosmopolis. 
<^08.  C^osmopolitan. 

Dem.       Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 


AJS. 
AM  on. 
AMRR. 

APS. 

ARec. 

A. 

AA. 

AI. 

Ata. 

AM. 

BA. 

Bad. 

BankL 


BW. 

BSac 

Black. 

BTJ. 

Bkman. 

CanM. 

CFM. 

€asM. 

CW. 

CM. 

CJ. 

CRev. 

Ohaut. 

CR. 

C. 


D. 

DR. 

KR. 

Kd. 

EdRL. 

EdRNY. 

EngM. 

EI. 

FR. 

F. 

FrL. 

FreeR. 

(JM. 

Vi. 

(iBag. 

(4  Mag. 

Harp. 

HM. 

HomR. 

Int. 

IJE. 

JAES. 

JMSI. 

JPEcon. 

K. 

LIU. 

LH. 

Li  pp. 

Long. 

LQ. 

LuthQ. 

McCl. 

Mac. 

Men. 

MR. 

MidM. 

MisH. 

MisR. 

Mon. 

.M. 


Dial. 

MI. 

Dublin  Review. 

Mun.A. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

MM. 

Education. 

Mus. 

Educational  Review.  (London) 

NatM. 

Educational    Review.     (New 

NatR. 

York.) 

NEM. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

NewR. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

NW. 

Fortnightly  Re\iew. 

NC. 

Forum. 

NAR. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

OC. 

Free  Review. 

O. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Out. 

Godey's. 

O.M. 

Green  Bag. 
Gunton's  Magazine. 

PMM. 

PRev. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

PSQ. 

Home  Magazine. 

PA. 

Homiletic  Review. 

PB. 

Intelligence. 

}*T. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

PL. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 

PRR. 

gineering  Societies. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

PO. 
gJEcon 

ice  Institution. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Knowled 

u:e. 

OR. 

Ladies'  f 

ome  Journal. 

Ijeisure  \ 

[our. 

San. 

Lippincol 

tt's  Magazine. 

SRev. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Lutheran  Quarterly. 
McClure.'s  Magazine. 

Sten. 

Str. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

SJ. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

Sunll. 

Methodist  R»'vi(*w. 

TB. 

Midland  M(»nthly. 

US. 

Missionary  Herald. 

USM. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

WR. 

Monist. 

WPM. 

Month. 

YR. 


Monthly  Illustrator. 

Municipal  Affairs. 

Munsey^s  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  lie  view. 

Open  Court. 

Outing. 

Outlook. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Photographic  Times. 

Poet-Lore. 

I'resbyterian    and   Reformed 

Review. 
Presbyte>rian  Quarterly. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonom- 

ics. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School  Review. 
Scots  Magazine. 
Scribner's  Magazine. 
Stenogranher. 
Strand  ^lagazine. 
Students'  Journal. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Temple  Bar. 
L^nited  Service. 
T'nited  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magi^ 

zint?. 
Yale  Re\iew. 


lea 


rit  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  pericKlicM  Is  published  in  tlieKinglirth  language.    All  tlie  articles  in  Um 
ning  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  imi)ortnnt  articies  in  the  otlier  magazines.] 
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Cretan  Affairs.— I.   Wllh  Map.    M.  Bfirard. 
Nlataschsand  WBBner— ir.    M.  linlfivy. 
The  Anstro-Hungarlan  CrlalB.    •  •  • 


After  Waterloo.— I.    Purls.    Marshal  Davoat. 

CreUn  ABralrB.-n.   M.  Bfirard. 

The  Industrial  War  In  England.   Sidney  Webb. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlemental  re  .—Paris.    December  10. 
Demcwracr  and  Education.    A.  Fnuillfe. 
The  Berlin  Con (orencu  and  International  Reenlattan  ot  La- 

The  Supervision  of  the  Police  in  France.   Poui  Franklin. 


December  1. 
Brazilian  Literature.  L.  dc  FreltaH. 
UDpubllBbed  Memoirs  of  Boulsalngault.    P.  d'EstrM. 

December  IB. 
The  International  Peace  Movement.    Fr.  PaaBV. 
"      -        h  Writers.    H.  Bcren([<-r. 


Japanese  Ivory  Masits.    Comte  I 

Revue  Sod ailste.— Paris.    December. 
SoclallBra.    Continued,    (i.  Rcnard. 
Chrlatiaii  MiaBionariea  In  imina.    A.  de  PouvourvUle. 

''■'""■""        ■  "    mhlic.    P.  Loula. 
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:>f  abbreviations  ne 


.  NatR. 

,CaaM. 


Cliarity,  Dominican  SUtcrs  of,  R. 

Children,   Dependent,  and   Family    Homen,  W. 

h  ldren,'fhe_iProportlon^t,_W  A.  Kin^l^Q. 


Citiienahip,  Practical-!.  R.,  J.  Mnli 
Chic  KoCorm,  Z.  ».  Unlbrook.  BShc. 
«.   ..._   ....    J.  reign Elemen ■  ■     ■ 


„ „ H.  Hyde,APS, 

Clarlt,  J. G.,  the  American  Laureateo(Lab..r.B.O.  Flower,  A. 
"  "~ —   "   i:.tieon;e,QJEcon. 


Coal-Miners'  Strike 


Coal'strilieB  of  tStSand  \aA,  Wit. 

Coast  Defenses,  Onr,  Nelson  A.  Milea.  r . 

CollectivlBm,  Tlie  Ethical  Baaia  of,  L.  T.  Hobhouae,  IJE. 

Cometa  and  Meteors,  Notes  on.  K. 

Congrceslonai  Parade,  The,  George  Q.  Bain.  MM. 

Copenhagen,  B.  F.  Robinson.  CFM. 

Coumot  and  tbe  Mathematical  Economics,  Irving  Fisher, 

•Cowboy,  The  Breaking  of  a,  C.  L.  Andrews.  MidM. 
Currency  Reform.  Plana  for,  C.  A.  Conant,  AMttR. 
Dana,  Charles  A. :  Reminlscences-IIL,  McCl. 
Dancea  of  Death,  The.  Paul  CuruB,  OCr. 
"      .      ..  .1 ^.,.^..... ■"iUnger.R. 


Dante,  l^paration 
DlBeases,  Intec"-- 
DkieBtabliBbmi 


I,  L«  t-iicoiruiTT,  Brander  Matthews,  F. 
_Conlemponiry  German,  J.  F.  Coar,  AM. 


Dramatlats, . 

Dreyfus,  Captain,  The  Case  ...  

Dreyfus  Case,  Anti-Semltlam  and  the,  FR. 

Duels.  Celebrated  Italian,  U8M. 

Elarwigs,  Those  Horrid,  Hrant  Allen,  Str. 

Economic  Conceptions,  New,  GM. 

Education:  See  also  contents  of  Ed :  EdRA;  EdR;  SRer. 

Three  Patrtardisaf  Edncatlon,  AMKR. 

• 'n-C.  F.ThwInnt.  EdRSY. 

■*■■ "—    "  -1.  Baldwin.  NEM. 


EdRNY. 
Edwards.  Jonathan,  and  the  Great  Awakening,  E.  H.  By- 

Ington,  BSae. 
Elecl^cai  Advance  In  Ten  Years,  Elibn  Tliomson.  F. 
Elei^tridty :  Sec  contents  of  CaaM :  EtigM. 
Electric  Lighting,  Municipal  J.  R-  Commons,  MonA. 
EnglneerinK :  tjee  contents  of  EngM . 
England  of  The  Weatminster  Asatmbly .  E.  D.  Warfleld,  PRB. 

iQghuid,  IjocIallHm  and  the  Future  of,  U.  M.  Uyndnun,  Cot. 

Indlhili,  ljnbjrn.-shmiiii-ll.,  EdKNY. 

;volutloii,  Loveona  Factor  In,  W.Hutclilnson.Mon. 

Ixclusion  Lnwa,  Farce  of  the  Chinese.  J .  T.  Scharf,  NAR. 

;yo  Languagi-,  LohIh  RuUnSon,  Black. 

;atlEue In UvluKJChlldren. »mlth  Itaker^EdRITY. 


ney  Constrnction,  A  Record  in,  E.  I). 
,.„..  The  Partition  of,  H.  8.  Hallett,  NC. 
na?  Who  Will  Exploit.  Ken6  Plnon.  Cliaut. 

.na  and  Chinese  Railway  ConceBaions.  C.  Carey,  F.  mouno,  i..r  .-.uuun 

nese  Exclnsion  Lawa,  The  Farce  of  the,  J.  T.  Scharf,        Fishing  Industry  of 
NAR.  '■'■-' 

'aodBnddha:  Resemblances  and  Contrasts.  MR. 

mnA   ntm  TtwY^t^ W       rt     1.     Shorn     VntVf 


jetnnd  Hands.  Mn.  Henry  Barnard.  APt. 

end allsin.  Belated,  In  Amerlca~II.,  H.  G.  Chapman.  AM. 

'ever.  Ti-uhold,  MnlcIdH  bf.  A,  Shadwelt,  Nat" 

ever.  Yelbiw,  New  Orleans  and  the,  A.  N.  Bi 


Flint.  The  Tale  of  tli<:,  a.  m.  oeii,  l-uuii. 

Flood  Story  Babylonia,  How  Far  Is  the,  Tmer  J.  F,JI» 
Ciinly.  HomK. 


A.  M.  Bell,  Long. 
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Jgentrallzation  and  Decentralization  in,  J.  T.  Young, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


,.  «  .  „,  Ilotween  'J  hlkI  10  oclork  on  the 
of  the  _  night  of  Febniaiy  la  this  United 
"""""■"  States  baltlfship  Miiine,  lying  in 
llie  harbor  of  Havana,  was  destroyed  and  sunk 
by  an  explosion.  The  sacrifite  of  life  was  great, 
including  a  largo  majority  of  tiie  ship's  men. 
Some  of  the  ofiicers,  it  is  said,  were  visiting  on 
board  another  ship  in  the  harlior,  and  so  escaped 
all  injury.  Of  the  officfra  who  were  on  hoard 
at  tlie  time  of  the  explosion,  including  Captain 
Sigslx*.  commanding  the  vessel,  all  wore  rescued 
but  two.  Tills  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  officers' 
quarters  were  toward  the  stern,  while  the  explo- 
sion was  relatively  near  tlie  hows,  in  the  more 
iinniediate  vicinity  of  the  quarters  of  the  crew. 
The  number  of  men   killed  seems  to  have  ex- 


in  some  wa, 
where  explos 
of  the  maga/.ine  w 
plot  will  perhaps  n 
month    annonnci'i 


refully    guarded    magazine 
is  were  stored.    Whether  the  firing 
,  pure  accident  or  a  fiendish 
r  be  known.    Our  record  last 
he   sailing   of    the    Atlantic 
squadron  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  as- 
sembling at  the  Dry 
Tortugas  as  a  ren- 
dezvous of  a  very 
I     formidable    Ameri- 


/^ 


ceeded  2.>0.  Miiiiy  of  the  survivors  were  se- 
verelv  injured.  Ir  is  puppoj^ed  that  this  shock- 
ing  oocurii'TK*  whs  cmiwd  by  liii 


days  lal«r,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  by  order  of 
the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  battleship 
Maine  took  leave  of 
the  rest  of  the  fleet 
and  proceeded  to  the 
harbor  of  Havana. 
There  had  been  ee- 
"""""  rions  rioting  in  the 

Cuban  capital,  and  it  wa.s  C(jnsidered  Uiat  the 
American  consulate  and  the  intt'rests  of  the 
United  States  in  general  would  be  better  safe- 
guanled  l>y  the  presence  of  an  American  man- 
of-war.  The  Spanish  Government  had  form- 
ally expressed  its  entire  acquiescence  in  this 
plan,  although  the  movement  looked  enough 
like  the  entering  wedge  in  a  policy  of  in- 
tervention to  nccaMciii  mn  '  ' 
the  part  of  tlie  Spanisli 
at  once  annoiince<i  rljiit  as 
Spanish  cruiser  \'izr,ii/,i  would  at  tlie  earl i 
aibie  moment  be  dispatched  to  the  United  States. 
By  a  ainguhir  eoincideuce  the  l'n<:,,/„  wasdueto 
arrive  oil  Sj.ndy  Hook  at  ahiiosL  .■.x.ictly  the  time 
when  tlie  .)/.</»,■  wiis  blown  up  at  Havana.  The 
1  izeiii/u  is  a  vei-y  large,  heavily  armored  cruiser, 

equipped    with    the    largest    guns    used    in    the 

communicated     Sjianish  navy,  anil  supplieil  with  engines  capable 


hostile  comment  on 
.'wsiijiiiei-s.  It  was 
courtesy  the 
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of  giving  luTiisiwrilui'  twciiiy-.iii,.kiiciis;inli(nir. 

only    iujiin;    tin-    Sjmnisli    raiiM-.      The    accident 

Her  visit  t"  Ni'w  Sfvk  ...■.■iiitciI  al  u  time  wlu-u 

ori-iirn-il  at  a  iici-uliarly  uiifoi-tunati'   tnoment  be- 

all  our  vessels  in  luiy  iimninT  hM.-  l^>  m\M!.  wiih 

causf-  of  till'  s<,iii.-what  straiui-d  n-lations  between 

her  wen-  sjii<]  to  1h.>  a  Iniijr  disttiin'o  awnv.     liillio 

.Siminainl  the  Tuit.-a  Sinlesduo  to  tht>  disclosure 

cnsp  Hi  till-    M<:„.,    th..  loss  <if  111.'  shi[i    was  a 

of  a  -irnv  iinliscrcliou  i,n  (lie  jiarr  of  the  Spanish 

trifiiiig  niattiT  <'iiiii]>aiv'.l  with  tlit>  slu^fkiiig  loss 

Miinistcr   at    Wiisliingtun.      Spain  had  accepted 

of  life.      Th.'  .V"/.K-  was  a  lim-  sKip,  i.ut  slm  hml 

Scrmr  IK'  I.dhli-'s    r.'sifriiation.  but  had   seemed 

iiift  witli  variniis  tjiinur  iiii>liHiis  in  lior  Wwi  liis- 

vcryi-fliu'liint  lu  inak.>  tlu-  frituk  and  straightfor- 

tory,  nnd  was  rryanli-il  l^y  naval  nicii  nsimlm-ky. 

But  for  a  dmiiL'c  cf  jilaiis  ar    V.'asl.iiigtoii  she 

miniivrl.      Till-    lanlincss  of  Spain   in    meeting 

would  havi'  M\  ('iil.a  a  liiiy  urtwo  ju-cviints  totlio 

ri'asiinalili-  i->:]ii'i-tatiiin!ii    in    this   matter  of  dia- 

explosion.      A  uaval  iuiiuiry  was  duly  h.'Kun. 

av.wal  or  a]mli,i;y  had  pwlui^cd  a  viTj-  unpleas- 

ant iinpr.-ssi.iu  tlivoiiirlinut  the  Unitt^d  States,  and 

The  ^^llauisll  aiitlmritii-s  at  Havauii  ren- 

had  justili.-d  Cniigi-i-ss  in  culling  iipon  the  Presi- 

i^J^lZ'   d-r^'l  ''v^-ry  a.si.ta.u-.-  in  tli,-ir  |,ow,t  to 
tins  wurk   <if   ri'si-iiiii^'   tlu-   sailnrs  wlio 

di-t.i  foi-a  full  r.-|.nn  uf  tlu-  fa<-is  thatshow  the  total 

ffiilun-  of  Spain  to  nui-t  hi-r  ])i-(>intsfs  regarding 

hnd  citlior   1k.'c-u  lilowu  inm   ili.-   wai.-r  <.i-   .■Ise 

tlu-  n-liff  of  tlu-  r..;„„:„i,;,.l.,«  (Hid  the  practical 

liad  juuiiieil   cvorlioar.l    li-i,iii   iIlo   ra|a.lly  sink- 

apiilii-alion of  tlu-  autunoiiiy  s(:licin<>.     The  Preai- 

ing  sliiii.      Tlii'ic  was  \w  tiviii'i-al   flisi>nsiiiim  in 

d.,-ut  was  on  tlu'  point  of  tnakiiifr  tho  desired  re- 

till' Unit.-l  Srati-s  U>  lay  tin'  disasti-r  at  thi'  iloor 

port  to  1  "ouyn-ss  wlu-n  tlu-  uowa  was  received  of 

(.f  tin-  Si>aiLislL    (MiviTiinii-iif.  allhniigli  it  was  not 

th.- di-stni.-li..|i  of  the  M-u... 

an  nnconiuion  (i|iiiiiou  tliat   !r"\ [  tin-  fanatical 

supporters  of  Spain  and  hati'i-s  (.f  AituTini,  who 
had  precipitated  the  recent  riors  in  llaYana,  might 
have  carried  their  dcsperalion  fiir  [■lumgh  to  \n-r- 
petrate  an  atrorily  which  in  its  vi-ry  nature  could 


DtLomt'a  The  puhlicatiiiii  <jf  an  imprudent  letter 
Vniuciiy  early  in  1-V>iruary  brought  to  a  sudden 
^"'"'     end"llie  American  residence  of  SeBorDe 

Lome,  tlie   minister  of    Spain    at   Waahingtoii. 
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The  letter  had  been  written  to  Seilor  Canalcjas, 
a  Spanish  public  man  of  high  rank  wlio  had 
recently  been  in  the  United  Klatea  and  subse- 
quently in  Havana,  snpposudly  to  make  observa- 
tions for  the  ^'panisli  GovtTninent.  It  is  to  be 
remeinlierod  that  Do  Lom«  had  been  particularly 
attached  lo  the  fortunes  of  the  late  Prime  Minis- 
ter Cannvas.  The  new  prime  minister,  Hagasta, 
had  tliotiglit  it  best  not  to  make  an  immediate 
cbunKc  lit  Wasbtn(i;ton  in  view  of  the  intrieacies 
of  the  situation.  Senor  Caiialejas,  however,  be- 
longs lo  l'ri)ne  Minister  Sagasta's  party  ;  and  it 
innv  U-  taken  for  granted  that  ho  visited  this 
cotintry  and  L'uba  at  the  instance  of  the  new 
cabinet  in  order  that  he  mi^rlic  make  a  confiden- 
tin!  P'port.  The  importatuT  of  Canalcjas  and 
hia  qtiasi-iiflicial  status  seemed  to  \m  understood 
in  Wasliinjiti'u  when  De  Lome  felt  nblined  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  secure  for  the  vi.-iitor 
a  favorable  reeeption.  Subsequent ly,  Caiialejas 
went  to  Havana:  and  the  letter  which  has  since 
made  trouble  tor  De  Lome  waa  sent  to  him  there. 
It  setina  to  have  been  abstracted  from  Canalcjas' 
apartments  by  i^ome  one  acting  on  iM'half  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents.  The  letter  contained  phrases 
concerning  tlie  Pre.''i(lcnt  of  the  United  States 
that  were  both  dispaniging  and  insulting. 
Further  than  that,  there  were  other  phrases 
which  made  it  {ilain  that  neither  De  Lome  nor 
Cauatejas  took  the  autonomy  proposals  seri(msly, 
but  regarded  them  as  a  mere  blind  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  time  for  military  operations  while 
diverting  public  opinion  in  the  United  Ktates. 
B'urthermore.  the  letter  suggestinl  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  Spain,  also  for  purposes  of 
effect  ut  'WHsliiiipton.  to  eiili-r  very  imlustriously 


upon  the  discussion  of  a  new  commercial  treaty 
with  this  country.  At  first  IV  Lome  denied  the 
gentiiiu;ness  of  the  letter  ;  but  its  full  pulilicatiim 
mfifsimih-  by  the  New  York  Jour„al,  together 
with  the  examination  of  the  original  at  the  Statu 
Department,  mode  further  denial  impossible. 
D<'  Lome,  knowing  the  I'nited  States  would 
either  give  him  his  ]ia,'i.i[H)rt8 
and  oi-der  him  out  of  the 
rnuiitry  or  else  demimd  that 


.-'[la 


lui: 


should 


•call 


lilytelegri 
on  to  Mud 
■■abinet   I 

iphed  hi; 
rid.    Thu 
(ist    no   1 

■Si«n. 

'pting    th« 

■    i-psignatiiin  ; 
K'  to  ;>ass  that 

Lome  w„. 
;   citi;^en  \' 

'•  idreudv 
dien  ou'i 

a  i.ri. 

ul     \Vo<: 

dford, 

'enteil  tlie 

request 

of  the 

)nr  Slate  Depart- 
uejit  instructed 
ieiieral  Woodford 
1  the  S|)anish  (lov- 
t  hat  this  country 
rurally  expect  to  re- 
in tlie  Madrid  cab- 
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inet  an  expression  of  rejfret  tor  the  incident  and  a 
disavowal  of  the  senlime nis  contained  in  Peiior  De 
Lome's  letter.  The  Spanish  view,  however,  was 
that  the  letter  was  purely  private  and  personal, 
and  that  the  disappearance  of  ^eiior  De  Lome 
from  further  oSicitJ  life  at  Washington  ought  to 
suffice  without  further  action.  It  seems  tons  that 
this  was  scarcely  a  tenable  position,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  an  elaborate  letter  on 
current  diplomatic  questions  of  great  importance, 
written  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  a  prominent 
Spanish  statesman,  who  at  that  very  inoment  was 
presumably  a  confidential  einiasary  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  not  in  fact  a  merely  personal  affair. 
It  is  true  that  the  letter  was  not  phrased  as  a 
formal  communication  to  tlie  Spanish  Foreign 
Office  ;  nevertheless  its  whole  ohJMt,  on  its  very 
face,  was  serious  and  official,  and  its  point  of 
view  was  manifestly  intended  by  De  Lome  to  be 
presented  thi-ough  C'analejas  to  tlie  Ma<irid  gov- 
ernment. Inasnjuch  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  letter  was  pro- 
cured and  inade  public,  that  phase  of  the  matter 
has  no  diplomatic  importance.  President  McKin- 
ley  generously  made  light  of  the  insulting  lan- 
guage that  concerned  him  personally.  Hut,  very 
properly  indeed,  he  was  disjiosed  to  regard  other 
parts  of  the  letter  as  serious  and  significant. 
Everything  in  the  De  Lome  letter  conlirms 
from  beginning  to  end  the  statemeuts  made  in 
these  pages  last  montli.  to  the  effect  that  the 
autonomy  project  has  been  liopi'less  from  its  very 
inception.  The  vacancy  created  by  tlie  resigna- 
tion of  Keiior  De  Ijome  was  promptly  filled  for 
the  time  being  by  the  appointment  of  a  secretary 
of  the  Spanish  legation,  Senor  IHi  Hose,  as  rlmnji 
d'affaires.  On  Kebruary  10  it  was  announctHl 
that  Sefior  Luis  Polo  y  Hcrnabe  haii  been  se- 
lected as  the  permanent  succi^.ssor  of  De  Lome, 
The  new  minister  is  a  son  of  Admiral  Polo, 
formerly  minister  at  Washington,  and  has  been 
emploied  m  the  Foieign  Office  at  Madrid  as  chief 
of  the  consular  and  commercial  department. 


,   The    De   Lm 


icidei 


filibustering  e.t  pod  it  ions,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  expeditions  interfered  with  have  in  fact 
been  of  a  filiimslering  character.  It  is,  indeed, 
against  the  law  to  use  American  soil  for  the 
fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  to  make  war 
upon  a  friendly  power.  It  is  not,  however,  against 
the  law  to  sell  arms  and  supplies.  The  Cuban 
insurgents  have  not  desired  the  equipment  of 
armed  expeditions  in  the  United  States,  but  have 
merely  wished  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to 
buy  various  iiiiinilions.  It  is  true  that  they 
intended  to  smuggle  these  wares  into  Cuba  ;  but 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  is  a  matter  for  the 
Spanish  revenue  service  in  Cuba  to  deal  with. 
The  United  States  lias  no  more  proper  concern 
with  Cuban  smuggling  than  with  Australian 
smuggling.  There  are  many  people  who  would 
much  like  to  know  why  our  Government,  both 
under  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  and  also 
under  Mr.  McKinley's,  has  not  drawn  more 
sharply  the  line  between  the  unlawful  fitting  out 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  lawful  export  of 
supplies.  It  is  to  be  Jiopod  that  Mr.  De  Lome's 
successor  will  not  bo  accorded  so  largea  freedom 
as  the  late  Spanish  minister  enjoyed  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  official  resources  of  this  country  as 
auxiliaiy  to  Spain's  foul  warfare  against  her 
Cuban  subject;-. 


■mely  irri- 
Thi!  recent  Spanish 
.le  Bwath  during  the 

large  coriis 


'"""™°"»-  tating  one. 
minister  had  cut  a  very  wuie  s* 
past  three  years.  He  had  exploil 
of  detectives  and  had  spent  gn'a 
ish  secret-service  money  in  this  country  to 
thwart  and  destroy  by  all  possible  means  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  American  Iraflic.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  although  the  United  States 
Government  has  spent  not  Itss  than  two  million 
dollars,  practically  under  Mr.  De  fjome's  instruc- 
tions, in  preventing  the  movement  of  so-called 
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Our  Atlantic  seaboani  cities  have  be- 
Ot/snna*    ?■'■"'  ^^  perceive  that  the  possibility  of  a 

bombardment  from  the  sea  is  to  be  re^ 
garded  in  a  practical  light.  The  New  York  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  recently  passed  resolutions  call, 
ing  upon  the  Government  to  increase  the  num 
ber  of  its  trained  artillerymen.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  coast  defenses  by  means  of  great 
puns  of  modem  construction  has  now  made  con 
siderable  progress;  and  the  rapid  crowding  of 
work  during  the  past  few  months  will  soon  have 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  a  large  number  of 
these  powerful  fortification  guns,  which  will  be 
put  in  place  at  numerous  points  along  the  coast. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  trained  men  for  the 
manipulation  of  these  heavy  batteries  are  quite  as 
requisite  as  the  guns  themselves.  Even  if  the 
very  imminent  danger  of  a  war  with  Spain 
should  pass  away,  this  country  would  have  been 
the  permanent  gainer  by  reason  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  in  this  flurry  of  preparation.  The  safety 
and  dignity  of  the  nation  demand  that  its  de- 
fenses be  modern  and  ample.  We  have  no  need 
of  a  huge  navy,  but  the  cause  of  jieace  in  the 
world  requires  that  our  navy  should  1m)  manifest- 
ly efficient,  and  that  it  should  be  easily  stronger 
than  that  of  any  other  country  excepting  the 
two  or  three  principal  naval  and  colonial  powers 
of  Europe.  With  a  navy  consitlerably  stronger 
than  we  now  possess,  we  might  have  dictated 
j>eace  in  Cuba  long  ago,  without  the  firing- of  a 
single  gun,  upon  terms  which  would  have  been 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Spain  herself,  and 
would  have  saved  her  great  cost  and  misery.  A 
moderate  but  progressive  increase  in  our  military 
and  naval  strength,  together  with  defensive  prep- 
arations along  the  coast,  will  constitute  our  best 
and  cheapest  insuran<:e  against  war,  and  will  re- 
dound in  many  ways  to  uur  national  advantage. 

All  reports  concerning  starvation  in 
It,  Cuba  and  the  condition  of  the  recvnccn- 
''"*■■  trados  have  of  iate  concurred  at  least  in 
admitting  an  extremely  grave  situation.  Sup- 
plies have  been  forwanled  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  this  country,  and  Miss  Clara  Barton, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Ked  Cross  Association  for 
Anierica,  has  gone  to  Havana  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief.  Julian  Hawlliornc,  who  went 
to  India  to  study  the  famine  last  your,  has  now 
been  in  Cuba  and  reports  a  wurse  condition  of 
starvation  than  he  found  in  the  Indian  famine 
districts.  On  Kebniary  14  m-iion  was  taken  at 
Washington  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  changed  policy  on  the  pari  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  made  a  unani- 
mously favorable  report  on  a  resolution  which 


had  a  few  days  previously  been  referred  to  it, 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  condition  of  the  reconcentra- 
dos  in  Cuba  and  the  progress  of  autonomy.  A  sim- 
ilar resolution  was  on  the  same  day  reported  in  the 
Senate.  In  both  houses  the  vote  was  immedi- 
ately reached,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  It  was  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  action  of  the  House 
was  based  upon  a  perfect  understanding  with 
President  McKinley.      The  United  States  consuls 


Frrun  the  World  (New  York). 

in  Cuba  ha<.i  kept  the  Department  of  State  sup- 
plied with  information  of  the  most  harrowing 
description  respecting  the  widespread  distress 
throughout  the  island  ;  and  it  now  seemed  ad- 
visable to  the  administration  that  Congress  and 
the  country  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
Government's  official  news.  The  course  of  eventa 
seemed,  as  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press, 
to  be  imj)p]|ing  this  country  toward  some  form  of 
intervention  in  Cuba. 

An  tha  Bends  ^'^'^  •'losing  days  of  January  wore  oc- 
Pauabit  In  cupied  in  Congress  with  a  discussion 
siiutt?  which  might  well  seem  to  the  plain 
business  man  to  have  no  proper  right  of  way  at  a 
time  when  matters  of  actual  current  importance 
ought  to  be  faced  and  decided.  Tlic  discussion 
to  which  we  refer  was  precipitated  by  Senator 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  who  introduccn!  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  payable  in  silver  as  well  as  in 
gold,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  The 
United   States   Government  is    not   at    present 
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engaged  in  the  business  of  paying  oil  honda  ; 
and  BO  far  as  we  are  awara  nobody  in  lliu  financial 
world  was  asking  Congress  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  Govornnient's  liability  for  ils  oulstand- 
ing  obligations.  The  question  is  one  that  has 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  past,  and  this 
latest  debate  has  thrown  no  new  light  upon  it. 
The  subject  is  one  that  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  entirely  distinct  parts.  The  first  part  is 
legal  and  teehnical,  and  belongs,  as  a  matter  of 
last  resort,  in  the  domain  of  tiie  judiciary.  The 
second  phase  .of  the  malter  lies  in  the  domain  of 
public  policy  and  involves  questiunscif  an  ethical 
nature.  There  wouhl  seem  to  Ixi  no  doubt  what- 
ever alMJut  the  legal  |mrt  of  the  ([Hestion.  The 
United  States  bonds,  on  their  face,  are  made  |M,y- 
able  in  coin.  Coined  silver  dollars,  luring  full 
legal  tender,  are  legally  available  for  the  payment 
of  the  Government's  bonded  indebtedness.  So 
much  for  the  technical  side  of  the  qui'stiou.  When 
it  comes  to  the  (piestion  of  public  pcilicy  a  serious 
diSerence  of  opini()n  e.xists.  Kut  it  is  prtfcisely 
the  same  dilTeronce  that  was  faced  at  the  jxiUs  in 
November,  18!ir,,  when  the  verdict  of  the  Anier- 
lean  people  wiw  pronounced  i^ninst  the  frtKi  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  IG  to  1.  When 
the  word  coin  was  originully  inserted  in  the  bonds 
it  was  the  avowed  and  perfectly  understood  inten- 
tion that  the  ci-edil.or  should  In- entitled  to  n^ceive 
the  best  available  curreut  money.  The  purpose 
was  to  make  it  assured  that  the  priming  presses 
should  not  at  some  tinu^  lie  set  to  work  tu  print 
irredeemable  pajx'r  money  lo  \niy  olT  public  in- 
debtedness. It  has  been  the  poUcy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  so  tar  as  fiilver  dollars  luive  Invh  made 
a  part  of  our  circulating  medium,  to  keep  thosi' 
dollars  at  par  with  gold.  Tlie  real  slimdard  has 
been  gold,  and  nothing  else.  1  f  u  jury  of  highly 
intelligent  and  absolutely  impurtial  men  could  lie 
BBsembled  from  other  cuunlries  imd  could  weigh 
the  evidence  and  hear  the  iirgumeiits,  in  order  tc> 
decide  what  were  the  re(|uircTrient,f  of  honor  jind 
good  faith,  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  would  !« 
comjielled,  in  view  of  idl  liie  facts  in  our  financial 
history,  to  decide  that  the  bonds  of  the  Vnited 
States  Govornini-nt  are,  as  a  iiiiiiter  nf  sound 
policy  and  high  public  nioraliiy,  pHViL^ile  in  money 
of  as  good  purchnsing  jHiwi'r  lui  our  guM  coins. 

^  1^  We  h.we  not  the  slightest  desire  or  in- 
Vtraui  teiitiou  to  impugn  the  iiiii'griiy  or  good 
Fads.    jjjIjIj  ^jf  iIjjj  jjjph  ^.jjy  jiijuij  ulllorwis(^     It 

is  a  well-linkeii  andpi)werfnl  chain  of  logic  that 
men  like  Senator  Teller  use  when  they  ai-gue  that 
our  (iuveniment  has  a  perfect  right  to  throw  o|ieii 
the  mints  to  the  free  c^iinage  of  silver  at  the  ex- 
isting legal  coinage  ratio,  and  subsequently  from 
time  to  time  Ui  use  gi>ld  or  silver  coins  indiscrim- 


inately  in   paying  off   public  debts   which  are 
expressly  payable  in  coin.      But  nations   do  not 
rise  and. grow  great  by  logic  alone,  nor  does  legal 
right  furnish  the  sole  guide  to  what  is  just  and 
wise,  whether  in  private  or  in  public  affairs.     It 
is  true  that  twenty  years  ago  many  of  the  men 
who  are  now  opposing  Senator  Teller,  including 
['resident  McKinley  liimself,  voted  that  the  bonds 
were   payable    in    silver— meaiung    thereby    td 
expi-ess  their  views  of  jiublic  policy  no  less  than 
theiv  understanding  of 
the  law.      Hut  twenty 
years  ago  the  market 
value    of    silver    was 
al>out  twice  as  much  as 
it  is  to-day  :  and  it  was 
at  least   entirely   par- 
donable to  Iwlieve  that 
frtH'    ci'inage    would 
have    so    affected   the 
current   market   price 
of  bullion  that  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of 
pi-actical     indifference 
to  the  bondholder 
whether  he  was  paid  in 
silver   or   gold.       The 
BiiNATOK  TKM.Kii.  bullion    value    of    the 

silver  dollar  was  at 
that  time  from  H-l  to  0:1  cents.  At  present  the 
Indlion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  less  than 
44  cents.  The  monetary  value  of  our  silver 
dollar  is  of  course  exiu-tly  lOU  cents,  for  the 
ii'ason  that  the  Government  employs  a  policy 
which  makes  all  iiaris  of  mir  circulating  medium 
equivalent  to  gold.  If  Mr.  Teller's  resolution 
was  intendi'd  to  allirm  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions and  policii's  the  juiblic  debt  is  payable  in 
silver,  there  enuld  have  lieen  little  objection  to 
it,  but  it  wouhl  have  had  no  point  or  meaning. 
And  certainly  the  resolution  was  meant  to  have 
a  deep  sigiii"lii-ancc-.  If  Mr.  Teller  had  asked 
Congress  to  declare  th.'  pultlic  debt  of  the  United 
States  to  be  ]>ayabh;  in  llexicati  dollars — that  is  t» 
sav,  in  anv  silver  coins  having  as  graat  iutrinsie 
value  as  American  silver  dollars — ils  point  would. 
have  iM'en  more  easily  gra.<ped  by  the  public 
Twctitv  vears  ago  Mexican  dollars  circulated  to  » 
vi'ry  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States  at 
l)ar  with  our  own  dollars.  To-dny  Mexican  dollars, 
containing  exactly  the  same  amount  of  silver, 
are  worth  in  tlie  i'nited  States  4.")  or  -10  cents. 
Laying  aside  ail  illup^ions  and  estimating  care- 
fully all  till-  fai-toi-s  in  the  cose,  it  is  well  to 
adndtthat  the  adoption  of  the  free-silverpolicy by 
the  Tnited  States  tJovernmeut  alone  might  aot 
very  greatly  improve  the  price  of  silver.  In  that 
case    we    should   have   noniinallv    a   bimetallic 
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money,  but  in  practice  our  money  would  have 
become  Mexicanized.  That  is  to  say,  the  gold 
would  have  disappeared  from  circulation  because 
of  its  superior  iutrinsic  value,  arkd  the  silver 
dollar  would  have  become,  as  in  Mexico,  the 
ordinary  standard  coin,  with  a  purchasing  power 
probably  not  much  greater  than  that  which  the 
Mexican  dollar  to-day  possesses  in  the  United 
States.      This  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 

^  ^^  Senator  Teller  and  his  fellow -believers 
Againtt  in  free  coinage  of  silver  think  that  the 
'"""■  opening  of  the  mints  would  of  itself  so 
greatly  change  the  situation  that  the  bullion  mar- 
ket througtiout  the  world  would  be  radically 
altered — silver  either  at  once  or  within  a  reason- 
able time  recovering  something  like  the  relative 
value  that  belonged  to  it  twenty  years  ago.  The 
burden  of  proof,  however,  rests  with  the  advo- 
cates of  free  coinage  ;  and  all  the  more  recent 
tendencies  and  indications  have  made  their  thesis 
more  difficult  and  less  plausible.  To  sum  up, 
therefore,  our  comments  upon  the  Teller  resolu- 
tion, we  may  remark  that  of  course  the  proposi- 
tion was  intended  as  a  serious  and  signifiuant 
one;  and  that  what  it  really  involved  might  be 
better  understood  if  it  bad  been  so  worded  that 
Congress  should  have  been  asked  explicitly 
to  declare  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
payable  in  any  silver  dollars  containing  as  much 
good  silver  as  a  dollar  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains. There  may  be  a  way  to  avoid  this  con- 
clusion, but  we  do  not  see  any  such  way.  The 
resolution  meant  something  or  nothing  ;  and  if 
it  had  any  meaning  ut  all  it  meant  that  the  gov- 
ernment debt  is  jHiyable  in  silver  bullion.  The 
debate  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  tho  Senate  for  eight  days.  A 
vote  was  reached  on  Friday,  Jaimary  28,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted.  Tho  division  stood 
47  to  32,  which  accounts  for  all  tlie  members  of 


the  Senate  except  ten,  who  were  absent  and 
paired,  making  tlie  full  division  52  to  37.  Sen- 
ator Teller's  resolution  was  worded  in  a 
manner  that  was,  to  say  the  least,  ingenious  ; 
and  several  men  who  voted  for  it  have  been 
counted  as  advocates  of  tho  maintenance  of 
the  existing  gold  standard.  -But  their  action 
would  seem  to  be  aeoounted  for  only  on  the 
ground  that  they  regarded  the  resolution  as  hav- 
ing no  significance.  The  so-called  "sound- 
money  Democrats"  all  voted  with  the  silver  Sen- 
ators with  the  single  exception  of  Senator  Caffery, 
of  Louisiana.  Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  only  Eaalem  Republican  who  voted 
for  the  resolution.  The  Republican  members  of 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  however,  took  the 
Teller  resolution  seriously,  and  attached  to  it  the 
only  significance  that  it  could  possess  if  it  were 
to  be  taken  to  mean  anything  at  all.  It  was 
promptly  decided  that  the  best  manner  in  which 
to  inform  the  country  and  the  world  that  the 
United  States  might  be  relied  upon  at  whatever 
coat  to  pay  its  obligations  in  gold  or  its  equivalent 
was  to  take  up  the  Teller  resolution  promptly  and 
vote  it  down.  This  was  done  accordingly  on 
January  31,  after  a  discussion  limited  to  five 
hours  ;  and  the  majority  against  the  resolution 
was  50.  Every  Republican  in  the  House  voted 
against  the  resolution  with  the  exception  of  two 
members  from  North  Carolina,  who,  though  nom- 
inally Republicans,  were  elected  by  Populist  votes 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  silver  men. 


It  has  taken  the  Republic 


I  party 


'^^'    find  an  agreed  and    unambiguous 
position  on  this  extremely  important  question  of 
the  coinage.     To-day,  the  unquestionable  Repub- 
lican doctrine  is  that  the  existing  gold   standai-d 
must  be  maintained  so  far  as  any  independent 
a<;tion     or     [iolicy    of     the     United     States     ia 
concerned,  and  this  sums  up 
all  that  h&a  any  practical  sig- 
nificance.    It    is  true  that  it 
still    remains    a    Republican 
tenet   that    international    bi- 
metallism would  be  desirable, 
and  ought,  if  possible,  to  bo 
brought  about.     The  efforts 
made,  however,  in  I  «97,  have 
ijuit«     convinced     all    well- 
informed    persons,    whether 
gold-atandarcl  men    or    free- 
silver  men.  that  international 
bimetallism  cannot  now  nor 
in  the    immediate  future  be 
brought  about  any  more  than 
-Minneapolis  iWbunc.       European    disannament    can 
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be  accomplished.  International  bimetallism  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  disappeared  wholly 
from  the  horizon  of  things  now  practicable. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that 
even  as  an  academic  proposition  the  once-allur- 
ing theory  of  bimetallism  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  of  damage  in  the  light  of  recent  economic 
tendencies.  The  steadfast  readers  of  the  Review 
need  not  be  reminded  that  this  remark  is  not 
due  to  any  inveterate  bias  against  bimetallism. 

The  great  army  of  American  voters 
Cauae  of  who  gathered  about  the  standard  of 
"  '*  '**  ^•"  *M6  to  r'  in  1896  was  not  composed 
of  men  inferior  either  in  interest  or  intelligence. 
On  the  contrarv,  so  far  as  the  West  and  South 
were  concerned,  thev  wei*e  men  of  an  uncom- 
monly  high  and  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  with 
more  than  tluj  average  American  endowment  of 
the  reasoning  or  logical  faculties.  The  people 
who  disparage  them  are  not  j)ossessed  of  large 
breadth  of  view.  Nevertheless  these  AVestern 
and  Southern  vot(»rs,  high-minded  and  sincere  as 
we  believe  them  to  have  been,  made  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  settle  })raotical  business  ques- 
tions by  liistory  and  by  logic,  somewhat  as  the 
Southern  people  a  generation  ago  attempted  to 
settle  a  great  practical  controversy  by  an  appeal 
to  the  history  and  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  the 
soven.Mgn  States  in  the  Federal  Union.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  and  a  bitter  thing  for  conscientious 
men  who  have  beli(»ved  that  great  principles? 
were  at  stake  to  abandon  a  cherished  cause.  It 
is  all  the  harder  for  the  West  and  South  to 
abandon  the  "  UJ-to-l  "  contention,  for  the  verv 
reason  tliat  the  East  has  never  been  willing  to 
see  that  the  silver  banner  has  been  bonu^  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  very  large  measure 
of  idealism  as  well  as  gallantry — while  the  East 
has  never  done  half  justict^  to  the  stnmgth  of  the 
logical  and  historical  argument  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  time-honored  American  ratio. 

But  while  it  is  tru(»  that  the  motives  as  well 

Face  the  .  ,.11  i 

Facta  aa  as  the arguuMMitsot  the  Silver  men  liave not 
They  Are.  \yQ^^  duly  a])preciated,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  duty  of  the  West  and  South  to  look  at  ])resent- 
dav  economic  facts  with  open  eves.  ('hivalri<!  as 
it  may  V)e  to  stick  stubbornly  to  a  lost  cause  or 
to  support  the  historical  claims  of  a  dispossessed 
ruler,  it  is  always  bad  for  a  country  to  have  any 
large  portion  of  its  citiztms  blindly  unwilling  to 
accept  existing  facts.  Irreconcilable!;  are  v(^ry 
much  in  the  way  of  progress.  When  the  w^ar 
was  over,  the  wise  South(?rner  abandcmed  the 
doctrine  of  secession.  When  the  republic  was 
established,  the  more  sensibh*  Frenchmen  de- 
clined to  cooperate  with  the  followers  of  the  sev- 


eral rival  monardiical  claimants.  Now  it  is  & 
plain  fact  that  the  silver  cause,  so  far  as  summed 
up  in  the  old  Latin  Union  ratio  of  15^  to  1  or 
the  American  ratio  of  16  to  1,  is  a  hopelessly 
lost  cause,  for  the  reason  that  economic  condi- 
tions and  tendencies,  which  the  governments  of 
the  world  either  cannot  or  will  not  alter,  have 
brought  about  a  totally  changed  relationship  be- 
twH?en  the  two  great  money  metals.  The  West 
and  the  South  are  relatively  new  regions,  in  the 
process  of  rapid  economic  development,  with  the 
aid  of  large  amounts  of  borrowed  capital.  They 
have  naturally  been  keenly  alive  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  general  disuse  of  silver  and 
the  general  reliance  u])on  gold  as  a  single  money 
standard  was  not  resulting  in  a  serious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  They 
had  a  perfect  right  to  be  apj)rehensive  on  that 
point.  They  have,  however,  attached  by  far 
too  nuich  importance  to  very  imperfect  evidence. 
And  they  have  not  seen  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  the  depression  that  has  visited  the  West 
with  peculiar  severity  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  result  of  a  reaction  due  to  world-wide  causes 
attributabU*  rather  to  the  organization  of  credit  . 
than  to  faults  in  coinage  or  currency  systems. 

Ti.  />  1^  o*    ^    ^    ^^^<^>i'  better  or  for  worse,  the  irreat 

The  Bold  Standard  .    ,  ^  '  c» 

a  Fact  to  be       commercial  nations  of  the   world 
Accepted.         ^^^^,^  concluded  to  transact  their 

business  and  measure  their  exchanges  in  terms  of 
the  single  gold  standard.  The  people  of  the 
Unite<i  Stat<*s  in  1890  decided  that,  quite  apart 
from  tile  theory  of  the  question,  it  was  expedient 
for  this  countrv  to  stand  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  this  ])articular  matter  of  the  measure  of 
value.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  existing 
iiKmetary  standard  might  well  be  accepted  as  if 
it  were  a  fundamental  ])hysical  factor  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country,  like  the  Mississippi  River  or 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tunneling,  irrigation,  and 
other  works  ol*  man  may  gradually  alter  tlie 
economic  significance  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
while  the  iin})r()vem(^nt  of  navigation  and  the  regu- 
lation of  overflow  mav  also  affect  the  relations  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  welfare  of  the  great 
valley  that  it  drains.  In  like  manner  there  may 
gradually  conu^  about  ini{)ortant  changes  in  so 
fundamental  a  thing  as  the  standard  by  which 
men  measure  values.  But  great  nations  are  likely 
to  make  such  changes  gradually  and  conserv- 
atively, an<l  laws  may  be  expected  to  follow  timidly 
and  tardily  where  practical  busin(?ss  facts  have 
led  th(^  way.  Taking  all  things  into  account,  it 
is  hardly  a  rash  or  exaggerated  thing  to  say  that 
for  the  present  in  this  country  the  gold  standard 
is  about  as  firinlv  established  a  fact  as  a  re* 
publican    form   of    government.      We   are    not 
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discussing  what  ought  to  be  or  what  ought  not  to  be. 
But  we  are  asking  men  to  admit  the  hard  facts. 

In  England,  certainly,  the  gold  standard 
Position  is  a  much  firmer  lact  than  the  Established 
Abroad.    Qii^p(»}i^  the  privileges  of  landed  property, 

the  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  or  even  the  institu- 
tion of  royalty.  India's  silver  circulation  is  soon  in- 
evitably to  be  made  subsidiary  to  gold  as  the  standard 
of  reckoning.  Russia  has  now  completed  all  her 
arrangements  for  the  practical  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard.  Japan  has  entered  the  list  of  the 
gold- standard  nations,  and  nothing  but  the  lack 
of  a  really  authoritative  central  government  in 
China  can  long  prevent  some  important  steps  in 
that  country  in  the  same  direction.  Theory  in 
these  matters  is  one  tiling  and  practice  is  another. 
The  theory  of  international  bimetallism  may  con- 
tinue to  be  cherished  by  a  man  who  allows  him- 
self to  perceive  that  for  the  present  and  near 
future  no  international  coinage  agreement  in 
favor  of  silver  can  possibly  be  secured. 

Meanwhile  w^e  have  some  actually  de- 
tions  to  be  sirable  improvements  to  make  in  our 
Settled.  currency  system  that  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  standards  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  United  States  Senate,  with  its  implac- 
able and  irreconcilable  stand  upon  the  silver 
question,  is  not  willing  to  allow  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  simplify  their  paper- money 
issues  and  improve  their  banking  laws.  If  banks 
are  to  be  allowed  to  issue  circulating  notes  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  easy  to  prove  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  issue  notes  in  a  way  that  would  enable 
them  to  serve  the  currency  needs  of  the  country 
as  well  as  possible.  There  is  no  reason,  for 
instance,  why  the  national  banking  law  should 
prevent  rather  than  encourage  the  establishment 
of  small  banks  or  branch  banks  in  country  vil- 
lages now  devoid  of  banking  facilities.  Nor  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  banks  which  are 
required  to  deposit  government  bonds  as  a  secu- 
rity for  their  circulation  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  the  full  par  value  of  those  bonds. 
Nor  would  it  seem  to  be  good  policy,  if  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  bank  circulation, 
to  tax  such  circulation  so  lieavily  as  to  discourage  it. 


Reform 


In  short,  if  the  banks  are  to  furnish  the 
the  flexible  element  in  the  country's  circulating 
Currency.  lyjedium,  the  banking  laws  ought  to  permit 
just  as  high  a  state  of  elasticity  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  Furthermore,  the  country  has  had  ample 
and  painful  experience  to  show  that  it  is  a  foolish 
policy  to  make  the  United  Stat(is  Treasury  carry 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  country  without  any 
proper  means  to  protect  tliat  n^sc^rve.      When  the 


Government  pays  out  gold  for  greenbacks  or 
treasury  notes,  those  redeemed  notes  either  ought 
to  be  canceled  and  destroyed,  or  else  ought  to 
be  laid  aside  and  held  until  somebody  wants  them 
and  is  ready  to  present  gold  in  order  to  get  them. 
There  are  other  steps,  and  important  ones,  which 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  in  the  simplification  and 
reform  of  our  monetary  system  without  affecting 
in  any  way  the  standard  of  value  ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  relorms  so  reasonable  and 
sensible  in  themselves — and  so  generally  desired 
by  the  business  people  of  the  country  apart  from 
their  views  on  questions  of  a  political  nature — 
should  be  blocked  by  the  stubbornness  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  whose  opposition  to  these 
needed  reforms  rests  not  upon  the  merits  of  the 
questions  directly  involved,  but  upon  the  demand 
for  something  else — namely,  a  change  in  the 
standard  of  value. 

In  the  middle  of  February  there  was 
Uniting  for  held  at  Minneapolis,  according  to  the 
Fail  Elections,  newspaper  reports,  a  private  and  con- 
fidential session  of  the  leaders  of  the  silver  men. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  understood  to  be  working  for  a 
union  throughout  the  United  States  of  Dem- 
ocrats, Populists,  and  free -silver  Republicans  for 
the  purposes  of  this  year's  Congressional  elec- 
tions, with  a  view  to  capturing  the  next  House 
of  Representatives.  He  addressed  an  elaborate 
letter  to  the  New  York  Journal  in  February, 
in  which  he  maintains,  without  a  shadow  of 
compromise,  his  persistent  belief  in  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  silver  question  and 
in  the  necessity  of  sticking  to  the  old  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Senator 
Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  has  lately  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  weaken  by  advocating  the  ratio  of  20 
to  1.  Ex -Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  who  was 
in  fact  Mr.  Bryan's  most  formidable  rival  for 
the  nomination  at  Chicago  on  the  silver  plat- 
form, has  now  completely  revised  his  opinions 
and  has  issued  a  manifesto  favoring  a  currency 
to  be  based  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  redeemable  from  time  to  time  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  market  values  of  the  metals. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  its  practical  feasi- 
bility, the  essence  of  Governor  Boies'  plan  is  not 
seriously  antagonistic  to  the  position  of  the  sound- 
money  men ;  and  the  underlying  idea  is  suggestive 
of  ex -Secretary  Windom's  favorite  scheme. 

_.  .  While  Mr.  Bryan  is  proclamiing  the  16- 
Taiting  to-1  doctrine  a,s  steadfastly  as  ever,  and 
Shape,  |.|^^  free -silver  leaders — Senator  Jones  for 
the  Democrats,  Senator  Marion  Butler  for  the 
Populists,  and  Mr.  Towne  for  tlie  silver  Re- 
publicans— have  boen  issuing  union    pronuncia- 
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mentoB  to  their  followerB,  the  force  of  circum- 
Btances  has  made  the  Republicftn  leaders  in  gen- 
eral much  bolder  than  ever  before  in  their  accept- 
ance of  the  gold  standard.  I'resident  McKinley 
recently  made  a  speech  at  a  great  banquet  of 
associated  manufacturere  in  New  York,  and  took 
that  occasion  to  ex])ress  himself  with  unwonted 
vigor  in  favor  of  nieasui'ea  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  standard  and  the  reform  of  the 
currency  and  linking  laws.  The  t^ecretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  also  of  late  expressed  himself 
in  the  must  uncompromising  manner.  Republi- 
can sentiment  throughout  the  country  is  evidently 
in  favor  of  lighting  the  forthcoming  Congressional 
campaign  upon  the  money  question,  and  Repulj- 
licans  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  recent  vot»! 
in  Congress  on  tJie  question  of  paying  bonds  in 
silver  as  giving  them  the  advantage  of  position. 

It  is  announced  that  Speaker  Heed 
dHum^/dno/a  has  decided  that  the  present  term  of 
pr^totorau.  (j^uyp^gg  ia  ,„  tjo  ^ijfiut  tlie  briefest 
in  the  recent  Jiistory  of  the  country,  and  that 
Senator  Piatt  has  decided  that  the  Is'ew  York 
Legislature,  also,  must  reach  an  early  adjourn- 
ment. The  extraordinary  power  exercised  by 
these  two  public  men  rests  upon  leadership  ac- 
quired by  methods  wholly  dissimilar.  It  is  per- 
haps true  that  an  early  adjournment,  both  at 
Albany  and  at  Washington,  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  public  interests.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
hardly  be  agreeable  at  Albany  to  have  Mr.  Flatt's 


From  ths  WorW  (New  Vork). 


mastery  of  the  Legislature  so  calmly  taken  for 
granted  everywhere ;  and  it  is  complained  in 
many  quarters  that  Speaker  Reed's  assumptions 
have  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  year.  Mr.  Reed, 
it  is  true,  derives  his  authority  from  the  House 
itself  by  virtue  of  a  more  perfect  solidarity  of 
parties  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  great 
country  in  the  world.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  solidarity  was  pn^sented,  as  we  have  already 
shown  on  a  previous  page,  in  the  vole  upon  the 
Teller  resolution  respecting  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  jmy  the  bonded  debt  in  silver.  The 
Republican  House  caucus  selects  the  Speaker, 
authoriKcs  him  to  appoint  all  committees,  and 
virtiinlly  puts  in  his  hands  the  power  to  make 
the  rules  under  which  business  shall  be  tarried 
on.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Reed  has  violated  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  individual  members  of 
the  House  by  refusing  to  recognize  them  or  to 
allow  motions  to  be  entertained. 

^((/(urf  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
on  caba  Cubau  belligerency.  If  any  of  these 
and  Hawaii.  prQ.Q^ijan  resolutions  could  have 
been  brought  to  a  vote,  the  affirmative  would  have 
had  a  large  majority.  But  Mr.  Reed  has  arbitrarily 
excluded  the  subject  altogether.  It  now  happens 
that  Mr.  Reed  is  personally  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  President  McKinley  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Republican  party  respecting  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii.  It  has  been  very  generally  reported 
tliat  in  view  of  the  proliablc  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  give  the  needful  two-thirds  vote  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  Mr.  Reed  would 
defeat  annexation  by  preventing  a  vote  in  the 
House  iipon  a  concurrent  resolution.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  ablest  business 
men  of  the  counlry  tliat  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ought  by  all  means  at  this  session  to  enact 
legislation  on  t!u<  question  of  -.ankingand  currency 
— more  or  less  in  the  line  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Indianapolis  convention.  But  it  has  been 
understood  that  Mr.  Reed  is  not  personally  in 
favor  of  such  action,  and  that  his  proposed  early 
ailjournment  has  lH;en  intended  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  annexjilioti  of  Hawaii  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  I'liiiiiM  question,  but  also  to  rule  out 
any  sinnous  attenijit  (>.  pass  a  bill  for  banking  and 
currency  n?t'orm.  Perhaps  this  is  not  tme  ;  but 
it  is  what  has  been  comnumly  staled, 

ytrenuous  efforts  continue  to  !«•  made  by 
Financial  its  PiKmsoiii  to  show  thai  the  Dingley  tariff 
*'"'■  is  aliout  to  produce  an  ample  revenue. 
Impartial  ligures,  however,  make  it  certain 
enough  that  the  current  fiscal  year  will  end  with 
a  heavy  deficit.  Mr.  lieed  could  probably  attbis 
session  bavesecui'c<)  the  enactment  of  some  aimple 
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dment    to  tlio  measure,  such  as  a  doubling 

s  tax  on  1  icer,  for  tlie  sake  of  public  revenue, 

t  is  understood   tliat  he  is    adverse  to   the 

and    that  he  ruh's    the    Ways  and  Means 

njttee.     "We  arf  not  at  tliis  moment  deny- 

Ur.    Reed's  disiriteri'stedness ;  but   we   are 

Bed,  somewliat  timidly,  to  question  his  in- 

ility.      He  is   tiying'  to    Rave    1 

the  conBi^quenct'H  of  what  he  be 

rious  mistakes  ;   and  he  is  saving 

o  methods  and  jiractices  wholly 

ifapresidinjioffii-or. 

a  Mr.   Reed  Itegan     ,_^     y,- 

aroor  as  a  so- called     '^^/f^ 

r"   lie  was  in  fact  \'V^ 

ivoring    to    R'stoi-e  * — , 

imentary     frwdom 

:tion    by  puitiiiy  an  end  to 

sterinji   and    obslniciiou   un 

lart  of  minorities.      TJut   ho 

ow  reached  tho  stage  in  his 

r  as  a  czar  where  lilibnstor- 

,nd  obstructii;in  belong  not  so  ii 

s  of  the  majority  or  of  the  mi 

ictics  of  the  speaker  liimself.      J 

y  able  man,  and  his  party  and 

veil  be  proud  of  him.     The  very 

a  sway  so  undisputed  is  the  best  i 

:  of  the  confiili'iii-e  that  the  liepubi 

e  feel  in  Iiim  pairi..lism  and  fp 

.     None  the  less.  Mr.  Reed's  mas 

les  excessive.      He  would  find  i 


Phiiadti  kia  ^"^  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  New 
and  III  York,  there  is  an  increasing  restless- 
'^'""'  ness  under  the  rule  of  the  political 
machines  and  bosses,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  put  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  in  the  field  as  an 
anti-machine  Republican  candidate  for  governor. 
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■w  ^'iii-k  r.egislattire 
i;  of  money  in  canal 
.(■stifiiited,    but     that 


ote  of     -Mr. 

Senator,  in  favor  of  t 
«cted  to  bi-  (if  firi'iit  a.sf 
.  in  a  taniiiiii'in  t)iat 
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een  decided  l.y  ilu-  X.' 
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ivement  shall  U 
mor  Black  shiil'i  a]ipi>ini  the  inveslifjatnrs. 
is  to  say,  the  v>-ry  inniiinistratiim  whiuli  is 
■  criticism  shall  ^jnn'rcd  in  its  own  way  to 
:igate  itsi-lf.  Tlifr.- has  Ihtu  much  talk  of 
dependent  UfpuliHcan  nimiinatinn  for  tlie 
norship  of  New  Vnrk  as  a  jirotust  against 
ine  dominatiiiii.  In  the  Democratic  camp, 
>ver,  e-t-SeiiHii-r  David  B.  Hill  is  supposed 
endeavoring  to  oriiiinizc.-  a  movement  which 
ispute  Mr.  Crok.T's  rising  authority. 


The  absolute  domination  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia by  Martin  and  his  henchmen  has  brought 
about  a  depraved  condition  of  innnicipal  poli- 
tics perhaps  never  paralloh^d  elsewhere  in  the 
history  of  the  I'nitcd  States.  The  young  David 
that  has  stepped  into  the  arena  to  challenge  this 


Goliath  ( 
Municipal  League.  .' 
month  for  magistrates 
liranch  of  the  Republics 
away  from  the  machiii' 
inatmns.  This  brandi 
candidate  for  ta.t  receiv 
.Mnnici]-)al  Ijeagne.      'I'i 


srule  is  known  as  the 
election  was  held  last 
id  a  ta.Y  receiver.  A 
I'ganization  had  broken 
id  made  its  own  nom- 
.entually  withdrew  its 
ind  indorsed  that  of  th© 
■e formers  threw  them- 
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selves  into  the  contest  with  great  energy,  and 
with  hopes  of  siiwcss  which  were  tenipertHl 
diiefly  by  the  knowledyo  that  in  Philailelphia  tlio 
votes  are  not  usually  counted  in  th<t  same  way 
tliat  they  aiv  cast.  They  elected  one  magistrate, 
and  polled  an  iiiipR'ssive  vole  for  their  other 
candidati's.  Their  protest  was  worth  making. 
Kulwequent  disclosui-cs  toufliing  the  famous  deal 
by  which  the  muuidpa!  gas  works  of  Fliiladelphia 
have  been  turned  over  to  a  private  eoi'poi-ation 
do  not  improve  the  appeaiaiice  of  that  myisierious 
traniiaction  ;  and  there  are  hosts  of  responsible 
men  in  I'hiladelphia  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  no  other  such  giga)itic  pif^ce  of  eorrupticm 
has  over  iK.t'n  porpetrattil  in  any  eity.  It  is 
further  charged  by  these  n.'siioncible  citizens  tliat 
there  in  serious  danger  that  I'hikdelpliia's  public 
water  supply  may  also  lie  given  by  the  existing 
niunicip^  authorities   to  a    private  corporation. 

The  Peiiale  of  the  Fnited  States  is  to 
Ih-  congratulated  upon  the  quality 
*•"*'"»*""•  of  two  new  yeiiators,  one  Inim  Jlary- 
land,  the  other  from  TenneBsiK>,  The  Mary- 
land   Republicans   have    sent    Judg.:    l.i.uis   K. 
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Tunia,  North  Africa,  where  serious  shortage  of 
crops  has  caused  great  suffering.    Our  benevolent 
American  people  are  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  population  of  Cuba  has  been 
swept  away  by  sheer  starvation  under  the  dia- 
boheal  policy  instituted  by  Wey- 
ler  as  governor-general.    Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  needful  sup- 
plies has  yet  been  forwarded,  but 
the  relief  movement  is  now  gain- 
ing in  volume,  and  it  will  save 
thousands  of  lives.     It  was  great- 
ly feared  that  a  sliortage  of  food 
supplies  in  the  Klondike  mining 
i-egion  might  result  in  a  fright- 
ful  slate    (jf    distress,    but    the 
danger  would  now  apjKiar  to  have 
lii'en  overestimated.     The  etuer- 
geucy  relief  measures  undertaken 
by    the  United   Stattis    Govern- 
ment some  weeks  ago  have  not 
appeared  to  progress  very  rap- 
idily,   and  the  schemes  for  im- 
porting n-indeer  from  Lapland 
to  carry  food  over  the  stretclies 
of  snowy  wnsto  will  prolmbly  not 
have  materialized  successfully.      So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  population  of  Dawson  (.'ity  wnil  vicinity 
has  come  through  the  winter  quite  comfortably, 
thanks  to  a  careful  husbanding  of  food  resources, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
corner    provisions    for   starvation    prices.     The 
common,  evcry-day  hill  of  fare  at  Dawson  City 
can  hardly  have  iweu  so  varied    and  festive  as 


(Organizer  o(  hospitals  In  Caba. 


Bowman,thecartoonistof  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
would  indicate  in  the  drawing  which  we  repro- 
duce   herewith.      Nevertheless,    the    Klondikers 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  things  are  not  worse  ; 
and   everything  now  promises  favorably  (or  the 
creation  of  transportation  facilities  that  will  pre- 
vent all  possilile  danger  in   the 
coming   season,     tlur   Klondike 
article  is  notably  instructive. 

The  lirilish  Parliament 
'^''EaroBe'"'  '^ '"  ^'^*''*'"  "tJ^'n,  and 
the  statesmen  of  the 
cabinet,  who  had  only  a  few 
days  befoi-e  been  making  very 
tall  and  warlike  speeches  about 
their  determination  to  maintain 
open  markets  in  ( 'hina,  have 
wholly  sultsided.  In  viewof  their 
explanations  at,  Westminster, 
one  may  well  wonder  why  they 
bad  been  causing  the  British  lion 
to  roar  so  furiously.  Lord  Salis- 
bury announced  to  the  House  of 
™,.  «  ,.„,.-  Lords  that  far  from  any  miaun- 

lerstanding  with  either  Bussia 
arCJermany,  he  had  been  assured 
in  the  most  satisfactory  maimer  by  the  German 
(iovernmi'nt  that  Kaio-Chau  should  be  kept  open 
to  the  commeire  of  the  world,  and  equally  assured 
liy  tiic  Kussiau  l3overnment  that  the  occupation 
of  Port  Arthur  as  an  outlet  for  the  Silicrian  raib 
way  system  was  not  intended  to  curtail  the  trade 
facilities  of  England  or  of  any  other  nation.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  peremptory  manner 
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of  England  in  the  early  stages  of  the  discussion 

had  something  to  do  with  procuring  these  aasur- 
uices   from    Berlin    and    St.    Petersburg.      The 
manufacturers  and    nmrchants   of   the    United 
States   are  importantly  concerned   in  the  whole 
matter,    and   England's  attitude  has    manifestly 
furthered  the  interests  of   this  country.     It   is 
rather  amusing  that  while  the  strain  was  most 
severe,  and  there  did  seem  to  be 
some  symptoms  of   a  European 
coalition  against  England  in  the 
East,   the  ships  of  France  and 
Russia,  aa  well  as  of  Germany, 
were  constantly  dependant  upon 
English  courtesy  for  coaling  priv- 
ileges and   the  like  at  one  point 
and  another.      The  fact  is  that 
the  development  of  trade  and  of 
intimate    relationships  through- 
out the  world  is   beginning  to 
make  the  very  idea  of  war  eeem 
ridiculous,  because  international 
courtesies  in  a  hundred  directions 
have  come  to  be  a  part  of  every- 
day existence.      We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  now  not 
even  the  slightest  shadow  of  & 
war-cloud  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
although  there  will  be  rivalries 
among  the  nations  for  profitable     "■'  S^'ao'wNTR^ 
trade  in    tliat    direction.     It    is  noua  s 

settled  that  Germany  is  to  re 
tain  Kaio  Chau,  wilh  certain  concessions  for 
rail  road -building  in  the  adjacent  province.  Rus- 
sia also  is  to  remain  at  Port  Arthur,  while  Eng- 
land has  obtained  permission  to  e.xtend  her  rail- 
road system  from  Burmah  across  the  line  into  the 
adjoining  Chinese  provinces.  For  a  while  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  stormy  talk  by  reason  of  the 
British  demand  that  the  Chinese  Government 
should  make  Talien  Wan,  which  adjoins  Port 
Arthur,  a  free  port.  China  had  certain  reasons 
for  greatly  desiring  not  to  open  that  port  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  Siboriau  Railway. 
Assurances  all  around  have  now  been  given  that 
in  due  time  Port  Arthur  and  Talien  Wan  will  be 
freely  accessible  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

„  The    map   on    the    following    page    is 

Doctrim  extremely  interesting  as  showing  the 
for  CMita.  respective  positions  of  the  powers  in 
China,  and  as  indicating  certain  prospective 
railroad  connections.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
English  point  of  view,  and  it  indicates  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  boundaries  of  the  great  Yang-tse 
Kiang  valley,  which  England  declares  that  none 
of  the  European  powers  must  attempt  to  appro-  , 
priate.     If    not    for  China  as  a  whole,  at  least 


for  its  richest  region,  inhabited  by  more  than 
two  hundred    million  people,    England  has  an- 
nounced something  like  a  Monroe  doctrine,  warn- 
ing the  powers  of  continental  Europe  that  they 
must  not  seek  to  make  territorial  acquisitions  in 
that  vast  area.     This  interesting   map,  among 
other  things,  gives  some  clew  to  the  present  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  fleets  of  the  five  powers 
that  are  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  Chinese  question.     Judg-    ■ 
ing  from  present  indications  there 
is  to  be  no  attempt  whatever  at 
a  partition  of  China,  but  a  most 
energetic   effort  on  the  part  of 
Europe  to  open  up  Chinese  trade 
and  to  build  railroads.     Thus  in 
due  time  it  is  hoped  to  add  30 
or  40  per  cent,  to  the  number  of 
people  in  the  world  who  are  en- 
gaged to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  that  enter  into  in- 
ternational   commerce.      Mean- 
while the    question    of  a  Euro- 
pean loan  to  China  has  not  been 
finally  settled,  various  attempta 
having  been  made  by  Russia  and 
other  continental  powers  to  out- 
bid England  and  obtain  the  cov- 
cHisA't^ii^^''     ^'^*^  privileges  that  will  be  in* 
utvicB.  cidental  to  the  loan.      Sir  Rob- 

ert Hart  will  remain,  as  for  many 
years  past,  m  full  control  of  the  customs  service 
from  which  China  derives  her  principal  revenue. 
This  means  much  to  English  commerce. 

The  later  phases  of  the  everlasting  Cre- 
fimSloc*"  **"  question  would  be  highly  absurd  if 

they  were  not  so  serious  for  the  poor 
Cretans  themselves.  The  European  concert  has 
remained  deadlocked  on  the  question  of  a  Cretan 
governor.  Russia  last  month  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Prince  George  of  Greece  was  after 
all  the  right  man,  and  in  this  selection  France 
and  England  readily  concurred.  And  yet  it  was 
only  a  little  time  ago  that  these  great  powers  al- 
lowed Turkey  to  make  war  upon  Greece  as  a 
punishment  for  having  sent  Prince  George  to 
Crete  for  the  restoration  of  order.  It  only 
Russia  and  England  had  pursued  a  sensible 
course  at  that  time,  Crete  would  have  teen  paci- 
fied and  happy  long  ago,  and  the  world  would 
have  been  spared  the  hideous  spectacle  of  a  Turk- 
ish invasion  of  Greece  through  the  connivance  of 
Christian  Europe.  The  Sultan,  of  course,  is 
desperately  opposed  to  Prince  George,  but  his 
selection  would  bo  gratifying  to  the  Cretans  and 
appropriate  on  many  accounts. 
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The  Tories  maintain  their  large  working 
pSfiti'cs    majority  in  Parliament,  but  the  periodical 

reaction  has  begun  to  set  in  very  plainly. 
This  is  shown  by  the  results  of  a  number  ot 
elections  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
fill  vacant  seats  caused  by  the  death  or  retirement 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Cominona.  The 
domestic  policies  of  the  Salisbury  administration 
liave  not  been  very  successful,  and  the  colonial 
and  foreign  policies  have  by  no  means  strength- 
ened the  confidence  of  the  British  public.  The 
determination  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  West  Indian 
planters,  to  help  them  meet  the  losses  due  to  the 
decline  in  the  sugar  market,  does  not  please  the 
average  English  taxpayer.  Nor  is  the  conscience 
of  England  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  campaign  against  the  tribes  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India — a  campaign  which 
continues  to  be  disastrous  to  the  British  troops. 
There  is  a  highly  complicated  series  of  pending 
African  questions,  several  ot  which  are  proving 
to  be  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Salisbury  admin- 
istration. England  is  not  proud  ot  the  English 
record  as  respects  the  various  recent  phases  of  the 
Turkish  question.  And  there  is  an  uneasy  im- 
pression in  England  that  the  Salisbury  govern- 
ment !ias  really,  after  all,  been  worsted  by  Russia 
and  Germany  in  the  Chinese  negotiations. 

The  trades  unionists  of  England  have 
met  with  a  heavy  loss  of  prestige  in  the 
'"""-      complete  collapse  of  the  great  engineer- 
ing strike.      The  employers  were  triumphant  at 
every  point,  and 
the    men     have 
gone     back     to 
their  work  with 
far  less  relative 
strength    as 
against  the  mas- 
ters'    organiza- 
tion   than   they 
possessed  be- 
fore the  strike 
was    begun. 
The  money  loss 
to    the   strikers 
themselves    has 
been    a   large 
sum.  while  Eng- 
lish manufac- 
tarea  and  com- 
merce   have 
Buffered     losses 
in  foreign  markets  that  it  will  he  hard  for  them 
to    make   good.      The   contest  was  a   disastrous 
mistake  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  em- 
ployers have  gained  a  victory  by  far  too  costly. 


Municipal 


^Lt!'/" 


The  election  of  a  new  county  council  for 
..  ._  London  will  take  place  early  in  March. 
inEngiann.  rpj^^  cofltest  involves  the  whole  policy 
of  London's  metropohtan  government  for  the 
coming  three  years,  and  is  almost  as  important 
in  its  way  as  was  the  election  of  last  November 
in  the  Greater  New  York.  A  victory  for  the 
Progressives  will  mean  the  energetic  resumption 
of  those  hopeful  lines  of  advance  that  were  be- 
gun some  years  ago  when  London's  new  form  of 
government  was  established.  The  success  of  the 
Moderates,  on  the  other  hand,  will  mean  a  re- 
actionary policy,  influenced  by  the  great  water 
companies,  landlord  monopolists,  and  other  pri- 
vate interests.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pro- 
gressives may  be  successful,  in  order  that  they 
may  bring  London  up  to  the  standard  of  munici- 
pal administration  that  exists  in  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  the  municipal  government  of 
the  great  city  of  Manchester  has  decided  not  only 
to  adopt  the  electrical  system  for  street  railroads, 
but  to  enter  three  years  hence  upon  the  direct 
municipal  operation  of  the  entire  system  ot  local 
transit.  The  municipal  street -railroad  system  of 
Glasgow  is  now  considered  by  English  and 
Scotch  observers  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  success, 
and  various  other  British  towns  have  either 
already  entered  upon  the  same  policy  or  intend  to 
do  so  at  an  early  date. 

As  these  pages  are  written,  the  trial  of 
^oflaia'     ^-  ^™''^  ^'^^^  '"  Paris  is  approaching 

its  conclusion.  The  impression  produced 
by  the  testimony,  as  daily  reported  in  the  cable- 
grams, has  been  upoii  the  whole  favorable  to 
Zola's  contentions,  at  least  in  part.  No  one  can 
deny  that  Zola's  attorneys  have  succeeded  in 
showing  that  every  step  in  the  successive  phases 
of  the  Dreyfus  aifair  has  been  involved  in  mys- 
teries of  a  very  suspicious  nature,  which  the  high 
ofBcials  of  the  army  and  of  the  government  are 
in  league  not  to  unravel.  Dreyfus  was  condemned 
upon  testimony  which  neither  he  nor  his  legal 
counsel  was  permitted  to  know  anything  about. 
Elsterhazy  was  acquitted  by  secret  process,  and, 
as  most  people  believe,  without  any  actual  trial 
whatever.  Zola,  having  clenounced  the  authori- 
ties as  perjurers  and  challenged  them  to  prose- 
cute him,  has  in  the  course  of  his  trial  labored 
under  the  constant  difficulty  that  liioro  was  no 
way  to  compel  the  high  officials  of  the  army  or 
the  government  to  testify;  while  the  court  again 
and  again  e.tchided,  as  irrelevant  to  the  indict- 
ment, much  of  the  most  es-seiiiial  evidence  upon 
which  Zola  had  relied  for  his  vindication  and  for 
the  eventual  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 
Every  one  of  course  is  permitted  to  have  his  own 
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tentative  theory  while  waiting  for  the  time  when 
the  truth  must  inevitably  be  diadoaed.  Perhaps 
it  will  eventually  appear  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty 
in  the  sense  of  having  been  made  the  unwitting  American  fruit 
tool  of  more  designing  men,  who  subaeqijently 
were  ingenious  enough  to  throw  the  guilt  upon 
him  and  to  make  their  own  escape.  We  pub- 
lish elsewhere  some  highly  interesting  inter- 
views with  Druraont,  Zola,  and  Nordau,  on  one 
phase  of  this  unhappy  situation  in  France,  name- 
ly, its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews. 
Circumstances  are  easily  conceivable  under  which 
the  riots  and  mobs  which  have  destroyed  Jewish 
property  and  sacrificed  Jewish  life  in  French 
Algeria,  and  to  some  extent  in  France  itself, 
might  develop  into  a  veritable  frenzy  of  perse- 
cution, pillage,  arson,  and  even  massacre. 

aiman  "^^^  German  Reichstag  is  now  in 
and  Amirieart  session.  Europe,  as  well  as  Germany, 
foorf  Pndusu.  jj^g  pj^jjj  p[ggg  attention  to  the  speeches 
of  Baron  von  Buelow,  whose  methods  and  poli- 
cies as  the  minister  for  foreign  aflairs  have  begun 
to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  strongest  men  that 
have  come  to  the  front  in  Germany  for  a  long 
time.  The  German  policy  in  China  and  else- 
where will  have  succeeded,  of  course,  in  securing 
for  the  Emperor  and  liia  ministers  the  success  of 
hia  cherished  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
navy.  The  German  Government  is  evidently 
supporting  the  policies  of  the  landed  interest— 
the  Agrarian  movement  as  it  is  usually  called— 
more  completely  than  ever  before.  The  extreme 
leader  of  this  party  is  Count  von  Kanitz,  while 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  Count  Posadowaky, 
has  in  his  recent  speeches  gone  aJinost  as  far  as 
von  Kanitz  himself.  The  particular  feature  of 
this  policy  that  concerns  the  United  t^tates  is  the 
employment  of  pretended  scientific  and  sanitary 
precautions  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  Ameri- 
can food  auppliea.  For  example,  last  month  a 
peremptory  order  was  issued  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  American  fruit.  This  was  directed 
particularly  against  the  exceedingly  large  trade  in 
American  apples  which  had  recently  lieon  devel- 
oped. The  excuse  for  the  exclusion  wiustlieiirotenso 
that  the  admission  of  American  apples  might 
cauBO  German  orcliards  to  become  infected  with 
a  certain  insect  tliat  has  boon  found  troublesome 
in  California  and  elaewlicre.  Protests  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  have  sec\irf.'<l  the  modi- 
fication of  the  order.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  German  officials  to  find  pretexts  for 
excluding  American  meat  supplies  and  other 
articles  of  food,  in  deference  to  the  demand  of 
the  German  land-owners.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  ready  to  concede  to  Germany 
the  right  to  make  its  protective  tariff  as  rigid  as 


it  chooses;  but  we  have  also  a  good  right  to  de- 
mand  that  there  should  be  no   discrimination 
against  our  products  by  means  of  unfair  rulings. 
,d  meat  supplies  are  deservedly 


-From  the  Herald  (N.  FJ. 

popular  in  England,  and  their  arbitrary  exclusion 
from  continental  countries  on  alleged  sanitary 
grounds,  if  persisted  in,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
a  retaliatory  policy  against  German  goods  at  our 
American  customhouses. 

Unless  one  has  some  very  particular 
^o/fln'ri^j'!"'  r^fl'Son  for  understanding  the  political 

movements  of  Central  America,  he  will 
hardly  find  the  result  worth  the  effort.  "We  are 
at  least  reminded,  however,  that  aasassination  has 
not  been  abandoned  as  a  political  resource  in  that 
port  of  the  world  by  the  news  of  the  slaying  of 
Josii  Barrios,  the  president  of  the  republic  of 
Guatemala,  Barrios  was  nearing  the  end  of  bis 
presidential  term  when  last  June  he  proclaimed 
himself  dictator  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Congress  amiably  consented  to  extend  hia  term  of 
office  four  years.  A  formidable  revolution  re- 
sulted, however,  to  dispute  his  authority  ;  and 
although  Barrios  crushed  it,  he  was  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination,  knowing  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  plots  against  his  life.  Barrios  was 
only  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  entered  upon 
his  stormy  [wlitical  cari'er  under  the  auspices  of 
his  uncle,  Rufino  Barrios,  who  was  himself  presi- 
dent of  Guatemala  and  was  killed  in  1885, 
There  is  much  uneasiness  throughout  Central 
America,  and  a  atrained  state  of  fiifairs  between 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  last  month  threatsnod 
to  result  in  war. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  Januar]/  to  to 

PROCBBDINQS  IN  CONQRE3S. 

January  BO.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Teller's  resolution 
providing  that  government  bonds  ma;  be  paid  In  either 
silver  or  gold  1h  taken  up  by  a  voW  of  «  to  25 — The 
House pasttesdiplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

January  ai.~-The  Senate  con  flrma  the  nomination  of 
Attorney-General  McKenna  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote 

The  House  sends  the  nrgent  deflciency  appropriation 
bill  to  a  conference  committee. 

January  83.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  16,  con- 
firms the  nomination  of  Gen.  Jumes  Longstreet  to  be 
Commiasioner  of  Railroads. . .  -The  House  considers  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill. 

January  24.— The  Senate  considers  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill.. ..The  House  debatea  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  35.— The  Senate  pataes  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill The  House  debates  the  Indian  bill 

The  Senate  conHrms  the  nomination  of  John  W.  GrlggB, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Attorney-General. 


(The  new  Attorney.  Oeucral.) 

January  26. — The  Teller  resiiliitioii  on  payment  of 

bonds  in  silver  oci-upies  the  entire  day  in  the  Senate 

The  House  continues  delwite  of  the  Indian  bill. 

January  ST.-The  Scniit*  postpones  final  vote  on  the 

Teller  silver  resolution  ftiroiie  day The  House  passes 

the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 

January  38.— The  Senate  paswes  the  Teller  resolution 
declaring  that  government  Ixmdx  uiiiy  be  paid  in  silver, 

byavoteot  47  to  82 The  Hoiixe,  liy  a  voteoCl^to 

er,  passes  a  bill  to  pay  the  Book  Publishing  Company 


of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  (386,000  for 
damages  sustained  in  the  civil  war. 

January  29.— The  HouBp  considers  the  District  o(  Co- 

lumbia    appropriation    bill The   fortincntions   bill, 

carrying  a  total  of  $4,144,913,  against  estimates  of  flS,- 
878,571,  is  reported  to  the  House. 

January  31.— The  Senate  pa.'^ses  the  army  and  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bills 

After  a  debate  of  live  hours,  the  House  defeats  the 

Teller  silver  resolution  by  a  vote  of  183  to  133. 

February  2.— The  House  pa.fses  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ap|)ropriHtiou  bill  and  begins  consideration  of 
the  fortifications  bill. 

February  3.~-The  Senat*  passes  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  (13,537,3031.. ..The  House  debates  the 
fortiflcations  bill. 

February  4. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Lindsay  (Dem,,  Ky.) 
makes  a  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Kentucky  Legls- 
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I&tnre  demanding  hlH  reaignatlon The  House  dis- 
cusses the  sale  of  the  Kansas  Faclfiu  Kailri>a(l. 

February  5.— The  Iloaie  passes  the  fortiiicatiouH  ap- 
propriation liill. 

Febriiary  7. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Morgan  iDem.,  Ala.) 
introduccH  a  resolution  providing  for  the  annexution  of 
Hawaii The  House  iMiKsesi  the  Military  Academy  ap- 
propriation bill  (W53,5*l). 

Felimary  8. — In  the  Senate  several  Culian  resolutions 

are  introduced The  Hou»c  discusses  the  contested 

election  case  of  Aldritli  apiinst  I'luwman,  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Alabama. 


{The  now  Coini 


■T  of  PiLtcnta.) 


George  K.  K<il>- 
crts,  of  Iriwa,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint 
....Charles  II. 
Uuell,  of  New 
York,  Comiuis- 
of  Patents. 


I'ebri 


.ryl. 


(The  new  Director  of  the  Mint.) 


February  9.— The  Senate  discusses   intei'vention   in 

Cuba The  House  derides  t lie  contested  election  case 

froni  the  Fourth  Alabama  District  in  favor  of  Aldrich. 

Februarj- 10.— The  ft-nnte  pa-*ses  a  hill  to  amend  the 
navigation  laws  and  considers  the  Iiidiaci  appropriation 
bill. 

February  11.— The  Senate  pitsses  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill. 

February  1-1, — liesolutionn  i-jilling  for  information  on 
Cuba  are  ad[>pte4l  in  Senate  anil  House. 

February  13.— The  Senal»'  aiiojits  a  ri'solutirin  of  in- 
quiry lis  to  the  sale  of  till'  Kansas  I'licilie  Kailroad  — 
The  HoUKi!  [uiHses  minor  biils. 

February  Itl.— The  Senat*  passi's  thi'  fort. ideations  ap- 
pn>|irlatl»n  liill....T1ii>  House  Ixcins  di^lmte  on  the 
bankruptcy  bill  and  ado[its  a  resolution  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  the  .UdJnc. 

NOMINATIONS  BY  THE 

January  22.— Gov   John  W.  (ir 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  SI 


Georfte  M.  Bow- 
ers, <if  West  Vir- 
ginia.  Commis- 
aioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries. 
POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMENT- 
AMERICAN. 


Senntj>r  Stephen 
M.  White,  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  clioscil 
chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Con- 
gressional  Coni- 

Jauunry  81. — The  Xational  Primary  Election  League 
i>)  orttanizeil  at  a  conference  in  New  York  City  held  in 

the  interest  of  primary  election  reform The  Com- 

misf^oners  of  Accounts  in  Xew  York  City  are  instruct- 
ed by  Mayor  Van  Wjck  to  investigate  several  city 
departments. 

January  3.5.- The  Maryland  liegislature  elects  Judge 
Louis  E.  McConiru  (Kep.)  I'nited  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Arthur  1'.  Gonuau  (Dem.). 

January  36.— In  the  Illinois  Senate  committee's  itiVM- 
tigHtliin  of  |H>Iice  corruption  in  Chicago,  Chief  of  Police 
Kipley  admits  knowlnlge  of  the  existence  of  open 
gambling  in  the  city. 

January  27.- nie  I'liiladelphia  Common  Council  de- 
teats  the  bill  autliorizint;  tiie  city  to  borrow  fll,a0(l,000, 
by  a  vot«  of  63reaa 
to  53  nays— le» 
than  the  required 
two-thirds  major- 
Ity. 

February  1.- 
Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Ten- 
nessee Legialatnn 
nominate  Thomas 
B.  Turley  (Dem.) 
to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the 
late   - 


George  —  Foster 
M.VoorheeB,  pred- 
dent  of  the  Now 
Jersey  Senattt,  b»- 
comes  acting 
governor,  •no- 
fiecding  John  W. 
Griggs,  who  wo- 
cepta  the  Atto^ 
ney-Oener  &  1 8  h  1  p 
of  the  Unltod 

StatM. 
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Febmary  3. — A  conference  of  about  400  PennBylvsnia 
Republican!!  iwues  a  protest  aKainHt  the  political  nicrh- 
ihIh  of  Senator  Quay,  and  ilaciileH  to  support  John 
Wnnamakcr  for  nomination  as  governor The  Ten- 
nessee Ijegislature  elects  Sonatcr  Turley. 

February  3.— The  Canadian  Parliament  meets  at 
Ottawa. 

February  8. — Town  elections  in  Xew  York  Stat« 
show  Democratic  {cains. 

rebruary  15. — The  Democratic,  Populist,  and  Silver 
Repiililiciin  party  leHiiem  at  Washington  issue  addresses 
seeking  ft  union  of  voters  on  the  money  question. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

January  20. — The  Australian  federation  c 

meets The  I'russian  Diet  deliates  an  increase  of  tlie 

fuml  for  settling  German  proprietors   in   Polish  dis- 
tricts. 

Jnnnarj'3l.— The  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency not«H  against  gold  in  India  is  adopted. 

January  23.— The  sitting  ot  the  French  Chamber  of 
Dtimties  isBiLspeniled  on  account  of  ft  riot  growing  out 
ot  the  tlclNite  on  the  Dreyfus  case. 

January  'it.— Tlie  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ex- 
presees  cunfidcnce  in  the  government  by  a  vote  of  376  to 
133. 


ment  for  publishing  a  cartoon  reflecting  on  Emperor 
■William. 

February  7.— The  trial  o(  M.  Zola  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment begins  in  Paris. 

Februarys. — The  British  Parliament  is  opened  with 

the  reading  of  the  speech  from  the  throne President 

Barrios,  o(  Gaute- 

nated  ....  The  re- 
election of  Paul 
Kruger  as  presi- 
dent of  the  South 
African  republic 
is  announced. 


The 


Noi 


try  13.- 


ministry  resigns. 

February  16.— 
Tho  British  1-ib- 
er.ils  win  a  deci- 
.1.-,.  vlttory  In 
Pembrokeshi  re . 


January  30.- 
Presiilfnt  Diile.  of 
Hawaii,  arrives  in 
Washington  a» 
the  guest  of  thc> 
United  States. 


January  37.— The  United  States  c 
Nicaragua   Canal    is    received   at   Managua   by   the 
Nicaraguan  Uovernment. 

February  1.— Germany  demands  from  China  addi- 
tional indenmity  for  the  killing  of  a  German  Fientry. 

February  2.— Prussia  forbids  the  iraportation  of 
American  fruity  on  sanitary  grounds. 

February  4. — Tlie  representative  of  the  United  States 
St  St.  Petersburg  is  raised  from  the  grade  of  minister 
to  that  ot  ainba-ssador. 

February  8. — Tho  publication  of  a  letter  written  by 
Sefior  Dupuy  de  Lome,  Spanish  uiiniMter  to  the  United 
States,  Kiveaking  disparagingly  of  President  McKinley, 
leads  to  the  minister's  resignation  of  his  i>ost. 

February  B.— Japan  inturms  China  that  the  terms  tor 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  cauuot  be  exteilileil. 

February  10. — In  conseeiucnce  ot  Japan's  declaration 
at  an  intentiim  to  retain  the  naval  station  ot  Wei-Hai- 
Wel  permanently,  tlie  Chinese  Government  states  that 
no  foreign  loan  is  required. 

February  14. — Sefior  Luis  Polo  y  Bemabe  is  appointed 
Spanish  inlniHter  to  the  United  States  to  succeed 
Dupuy  de  Iiome. 

February  15.— Turkey  sends  Edhum  Pacha  to  inquire 
into  the  outrages  of  which  Buigiii'ia  compliiiiis. 

,,  AND  FINANCIAL 

January  35.— The  moiii-tiiry  tonvenliou  begins  Its 
sessions  at  Indianapolis. 

January  3fl — The  bituminous  coal  operators  and 
miners  grant  an  advance  ot  111  cents  per  ton  tor  mining 
soreeneil  coal  in  Western  I'eunsylvania,  the  Hocking 
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Valley  (Ohio),  and  Indiniui,  with  n  uniform  day  oteifcht 
huurM,  to  take  effect  April  I. 

JnnuAry  37. — A  niajcirity  of  the  iticii  Involved  In  the 
"  eninneering,"  or  uiuuhinintM',  strilic  in  Kiigliuid  viit«  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  eiupliiyeni'  teruix,  mid  the  strike 
is  ended. 

January  Sl.-'The  Iiiteruational  Pn|ier  Company,  com- 
monly known  tm  "  Tlie  AmiricHn  Paper  Truat,"  is  iucur- 
imratnl  with  a  i-apiMl  stock  uf  ^5,0(10,000. 

February  *.— Tlie  conHolidntion  of  llie  Ijtke  Shore  Sc 
Michigan  Sontbem  Kallway  witli  tlie  New  York  Cen- 
tral is  utiicially  announced. 

February  14.— A  inwtinK  of  represieiitatlveH  of  Xew 
England  textile  unlimi  viitt-s  tii  reniuiniend  the  calllnt; 
out  of  all  ttie  cuttoii-nilll  operntiveH  in  New  ?hiKlniid. 

February  10.— May  wheat  in  Chieafici  Ik  bid  up  to 
»l.o:iX.  tlie  highest  price  reacln-d  since  l«H. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

JniiUBryaO,— The  Jftpanusecrulser  A'amii/I  isluunclied 
at  Phitadelphin. 

January  -Jl.-It  Is  Hnnouiiced  in  the  (icnuan  Keivh- 
stHK  that  wcinieii  will  be  iiiloweii  to  ikttvlid  uuivvmity 
leetllres  us  guests. 

Jannary  Si- A  total  eelipse  of  tlie  stiii  is  siicwssfnlly 
observed  in  India. 

January  Ja.— Fierce  HUti-JewIsh  rliits  take  place  in 
AlKiers. 

January  'H. — The  celebration  of  tliu  seinl-n-nti'iiiiinl 
jubilee  of  the  discovery  of  Kolil  in  CHlifornia  Is  Iwgun 
Kigbt  liven  are  lost  in  a  lin-  tkt  S|if>liiine,  Wiish. 


January  35.— The  Immiug  of  a  grAin  elevator  aX  EMt 
St.  TaiuIs  catiseH  a  Umw  estimated  at  (1,600,000. 

January  :i]. — The  Britisli  mail  packet  Channel  ^uecn 
is  wreekcil  off  the  inland  of  Guernsey  and  10  penooi 
an-  (Irowiieil. 

February  1.— A  heavy  snow-fall  interferes  with  biul- 
neaa  in  and  nlHiut  Jiosttin,  JfaMt. 

Fehrunry  5. — Tliu  I'nited  states  government  expedl- 
tiou  for  the  relief  of  proHiiectors  in  the  Klondike  salli 
from  Portland,  Ore. 

February  fl.— The  Hoinan  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St 
John  the  Itnptlst  nt  Knvnnnah,  (in.,  is  burned. 

February  0.- Tlie  South  Atlantic  and   Gulf   Stata 

Quanin  line  Convention  met'tn  in  Mobile,  Ala Ins 

warehouse  Are  nt  L'ttt^burg,  I'a.,  18  Uvea  are  lost  sod 
property  valued  at  (1,500,000  destroyed. 

February  11.— A  serioua  ofllce-liulldiiig  Are  occurs  in 
New  York  City. 

February  IS.— The  United  States  battleship  Maln€, 
at  anchor  in  tlio  harlxir  oE  Havana,  Is  blown  to  pieces ; 
two  officers  and  more  than  'S*i  iiii'nilierN  of  the  crew  arc 
killHl ;  HM  survive,  most  of  whom  are  injured,  somo  of 
them  fatiilly  ;  tlie  ship  and  all  her  contents  are  to- 
tHlly  destroyed. 

February  16.— Tlie  French  Line  steamer  Flnchal  !■ 
wrecked  on  Teneriire,  oE  tlie  Canary  Islands;  3Sof  the 
crew  luid  4<J  imssengers  are  lost, 

OBITUARY. 

January  SO, — Prof,  Kriiat  Ludwig  Taachenberg,  euto* 
mologUt,  SO. 

■Tantiary  31.— M.  Kriiest  llnKin,  inventor  of  the  roller 
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(New  Governor  of  Jamaica 


(Hew  QoTemoT  of  the  Bahamas.) 


(Kbw  GhiTemor  o(  British  OnlaDa.) 


•teamer — Ex-Judge  John  M.  Scott,  of  the  Ulinola 
Supreme  Court,  T5. 

January  23.— Ex-Mayor  John  6.  Nichols,  o(  Lob  Aa> 
geles,  Cal.,  a  piane«r  of  Scutbem  California,  S6. 

January  23.— Elx-Chlef  Justice  Tbomaa  H.  Hlnes,  of 

Kentucky Rev.  Etr.  Michael  J.  Cramer.  ex-Minlster 

to  Denmark,  63. 


(Died  In  New  York  City  February  IS.  Use.) 


Jannary  34.— Gen.  Sir  Frederick  D.  Mlddleton,  com- 
mander in  the  Kiel  rebellion  In  Canada,  72. 

January  SS.— John  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  who  built 
the  Alabama,  68. 

January  26.— Ckiunt  Ludwig  Tisza,  Hungarian  Htates- 

man,  66 Jules  Emile  Rlchebourg,  French  novelist, 

6G....Paul  F«IU  Toillade,  French  actor,  TI....Gen.  F. 
J.  Moberley,  of  the  British  Royal  Engineers,  Ti. 

January  29.— Elx-Mayor  Stephen  C.  Foster,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  76.. ..Dr.  Theopbilus  Parvin,  of  Fblla- 
delpbla,  73.  ...Dr.  Jules  Emile  Pdon,  eminent  French 
Bluseon,  67. 

January  SO.— Rear  Admiral  Daniel  L.  Braine,  C.  S. 

N.,  retiree!,  69 Lord  Carlingford,  formerly  president 

of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  British  Government,  75. . . , 
£z-Gov.  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  of  Maine,  68. 

Febmary  1.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  (Larson,  vlce-provoat 
of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

February  4.— Chief  Bushyhead,  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, 75 Ex-(tov.  Thomas  A.  Osborne,  of  Kansas,  61, 

Februarys. — Joseph  P.  Smith,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  41....Mgr.  Edward  McColgan, 
of  Baltimore,  S6. 

February  7. — Gen.  John  Cochrane,  New  York  poliU- 
dan,  84. 

February  9.— Dr.  Luclo  Polldo,  eminent  Venezuelan 
BtBte»i]iHn,  74. 

Feliruary  10.— Ex-Judge  Jasper  W.  Gilbert,  of  New 
York,  86, 

February  11.— Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Cattell,  ex-presi- 
dent  of    IjBfayette   t^Uege,   70 Ferdinand   Fabre, 

French  novelist,  oa 

February  13.— Ck>unt  Kalnoky,  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  05. 

February  15.— Baron  Ludwig  von  Erlanger,  head  of 
theEriiingc.'rlinnk....CHpt.  Williani  B.  Jones,  lost  of 
the  builders  of  tlie  famous  Baltimore  clipper  ships.  SG. 

Rt.    Rev.   C.    T.   QulDtord,    Protestant   Episcopal 

Bishop  of  Tennessee,. 73. 


CARTOONS  AND  CURRENT  HISTORY, 


Jiiiini(tl.   Mr.  -Ni-lHii.  of  the  Herald,  Air.   Atvoud,  ol 

THE  Pui'PETH.  l.i)i:  iiml  lln-  iitliiT jiiicliicHuis pnrtoonists who liRVB beBii 

r„H<-iHun><i,  and  Khul-  *"'''tJ'  "^  '<"''  ""'J''''t''  '"  tl"-'r  tn-Htment  of  theae  two 

_   _  ii>'h,  liiiH  Ihu-Ij- not  Into  pulitlcid  iimiiiiHU-H.    I'li'siclciit  McKinley  Is  not  known  - 

troublB ovw» cartoon wtiriiinBHiuKiiiwror-B ri-<;.-nt spee.h  to  vhWft  to  l)iiiiK (-arUiil uixmI. au<l Mr.  HannahM bomft 

to  the  recruits.  In  which  he  diii!crl1>iillilH"Kli>rlriuHriirctarliiTS  ™"  J  ,  ,   ,.      ,,  ,   .     ,i    '*"■"'""   , 

l«^kln(tdownttponth«nl(to^nthelM»¥^m8."-F^omth^!I^t-^  '""t'>  «ilhmit.  inlmmtUiK  ary  Intention  to  (nvor  l«w« 

ml-i<4er  iludffcr.  for  the  exter»iiiialiun  i>r  cHrlouiilBta. 


CARTOONS  AND  CURRENT  HISTORY. 


From  tha  Wnrhl  (New  York).  From  the  HeraW  (Now  York). 

Mr.  Davenport,  of  the  Journal,  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  reprimand  Inst  month  from  the  PenDsylvHoia 
judge  who  has  been  conducting  (he  trial  of  Sheriff 
Martin  and  his  deputies  for  tlie  slaughter  of  striking 
coal-miners  at  I^tiraer  some  months  ago.  We  repro- 
duce on  this  page  the  particular  cartoon  which  excited 
the  wrath  of  tlie  judge.  Its  impropriety  must  be 
acknowiedged  ;  for  it  dealt  prejudicially  with  a  matter 
then  undergoing  a  judicial  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bush  .represents  the  cartoonist  as  the  modem 
St.  George  who  rides  the  steed  Publicity,  audwlth  his 
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I'matter  the  rasiailabeliind  you."— Prom  Judoe  (IfewYork), 


„,         ,                      J  J  1.    D      .      ..             ,.  t   .  I    1            11  "*>'  '"'^''^  some  (lueHtionn  of   their 

SlroiiBly  rocommemled  by  Scnntor  Mcirioin,  ('ftlK>l   I.ihIki'.  unci  olh.T  iirmt,  „„.„    .  ,  ,.,„.;,,„    „'    ,,,„  „,._„— u  „. 

sUtcBmen  who  do  Dot&iirec  With  ihu  rouucl«i>  i.t  thu  rtimblk'.-Krom  L*/<!  (Muw  °^^  "'  ilcuulf,  on  the  strength  ol 

Tork).  tbfir  own  juUgiuent. 


CARTOONS  AND  CURRENT  HISTORY. 


From  the  World  (New  York). 
the  Dlugley  tariff  wall  which  shute  out  almoat  every- 
iD.-From  the  World  (New  York).  uij^g  ^  European  production.    Sir  John  Tenniel  repre- 

The /our  cartoonson  this  page  deal  in  a  lively  fashion  gents  the  Russlau  and  German  aollors  as  under  the 
with  matters  of  recent  inWrnational  interest.  Two  of  necessity  of  stopping  from  point  to  point  on  their  way 
them  are  by  Bush,  of  New  York,  and  the  other  two  by  to  China  to  get  their  coal  from  English  stations.  In  hjs 
Sir  John  Tenniel,  of  London.  Mr.  Biiah  very  cleverly  second  cartoon  he  represents  Joseph  Chamherlain,  with 
characterizes  Minister  de  Lome's  self-caused  eviction  his  subsidy  policy,  as  encouraging  the  cBne-planl«rB  of 
from  the  United  States ;  and  he  minimizes  the  German  Jamaica  to  bear  up  a  little  longer  under  the  kuock- 
exclusion  of  American  products  by  comparing  ft  with      down   blowsiof  the  European   beet-grower,  who   has 

waxed  strong  and  hearty  on  government  bounties. 


Holdout  totlieendof  the  round!    Fto 


1  put  the  lite  into  jt 

^^ „L  >..</ quer  has  consented   to  propOM  M  the 

John  BuT-t;  "Wl.at.  matesl  Want  gome  of  my  coal  to  raeotinKof  Parliament  »  very  largegrant  in  aid  of  th^WeW 
get  to  China?  Right  you  arc!"  (To  hlmselt:)  "I  can  always  Indies."  VWe  report  of  Mr.  ahamberlaln'sBpeeoltal  Liver- 
Slop  the  BuppllBsT"— From  Ilinch  (London).  pool,  TImtx.  January  IB.)— From  Puneft  (London). 
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The  nillitHr.v  wnnilals  in  France, 
apropos  <i[  the  Drvyfus  intiilent 
iinil  itH  l<i:iK  train  uf  Hensational 
cimaequuncos,  liave  not  fuiind  the 
(lurman  cartoonists  neighborly  or 
merciful  by  any  nu^aiiii.  The  cni^ 
toon  wlticli  wu  re|)nHluc4:  on  this 
piitte  reiircKCiitH  a  German  ftcout, 
ttate  on  firm  ((r<»in(l,  looking  down 
li]>(m  thv  Freni:h  nniiy  atnitu^Iing 
h»i*ele!!Hly  In  a  Hlmiuli  of  corrup- 
tion, anil  Tniiily  striving  to  ivach 
a  Kullil  iiKiXXnu- 

The  KngliKh  cartiionnn  this  page 
n-prexuntii  French  justice  in  con' 
trol  cil  thn  nuili.  wlille  the  man  in 
the  iintfomi  nrrvstH  Zola,  the  mod- 
em advocate  of  lilwrty  nnd  fair 
play.  A  Preuch  cartoon,  drawn 
ill  the  interest  of  the  army  and 
agninHt  the  frieiidii'  of  DreyfUH, 
represents  the  Cierman  Kmiieror 
as  reiuling  the  French  newspapers 
and  turninfc  to  conftratulatu  his 
allies,  tlie  Umpt-ror  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Ital}-,  upon  the  tact 
that  in  France  at  present  they  sre 
Geuxan  MiuTAiiY  Ohheuveh:  "So  <ii.f|,lj-  Iwinlrucl  in  tlie  swamp  of  rornipHon  is  ennaKcd  in  disparaging  and  insnlt- 
tho  grand  army  of  France  tliatit  seems  whollyonBbletogotuponsolldBrouncl.-—  iltt  "lelt  own  army— a  state  ot 
From  Vlh  <[k'rlin).  alfairs,  evidently,  that  might  seem 

to  make  for  the  interest  of  France's 

The  Znia  trial  lia'4  liven  provoc-attvc  of  a  vast  number 
of  caricatures,  some  of  which  it  will  doitbtleSB  be  III 
onler  for  uc  to  n-prtHluce  next  month,  when  the  episode 
will  have  Iwcn  endctl  in  one  way  or  another. 


-From  the  Crllit.  (I^ondim). 


lltHMAN  EhPKHOII  TO  TttH  Al.l.TES,  THI!  KUPBROR  OF  ArS- 
ltlA  AM>  Ttf  B  KiMirif  Itai.v;  "We  ran  conRnitutat*  oor- 
Uvfs  mwn  llie  tatt  that  lu  France  Junt  now  Ihey  are  huny 
iHullIii^  and  slaudorlntt  tlieir  own  army."— From  POori 
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Are  thef  game  ?— From  tbe  TrOmne  (Minneapolia) . 


ie  wlBhea  to  help  the  poor  salTerer.  hat  he  - 


—From  Mooiuhlne. 


ij'  Every  one  wUhea  to  help  the  poor  BQlTer 

-  _  have  peace  until  the  Uat  tooth  la  pulled  ot 

^  aOatsanBeHhil. 

'  I  shall  beat  yon  after 
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S^ 


HuinHiHUiiit  upon  lepTeseaiing  i^nnauu  aa  "uur  LiMiy  of 

the  Snows."    For  HUhough  the  Klondike  gold-flelds  are 
BEALH  AUB  CHEAP  TO-DAY.  in  CaQfula,  the  Klondike  temperature  is  by  no  meana 

A  (anry  pnrtnilt  of  Sir  Wilfrid  I.HUrier  in  the  Cftnafliin  uniform  throuKlioiit  tha  Dominion.  The  toboggan  salt  ■ 
Store.  (As  the  first  fruits  ot  Sir  WIlfrWLaurler's  policy.  It  nnswers  well  enough  for  winter  rhymes  and  winter 
iUV?^hec"y^hoS!i?11fbe  op!;."^^^  cartoons.    But  Miss  Canada  does  uot  wear  hlankeU 

of   gBQBral  Cu-nadian  prudaets."— Dailtf  ( 7m>nirle.]— From      the  whole  year  throuKh. 
Punch  {London). 

Punch,  in  the  pant  few  months 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  Canadinn  matters,  ns  the  ciir- 
toous  on  this  page  might  fairly 
Indicate.  Theflrstonereprexenta 
Sir  Wilfrid  I  Jiurier.  the  energetic 
prima  minister,  as  i>ersonally  car- 
rying out  one  of  his  projects, 
namely,  the  estn)>liHh merit  in 
London  of  a  store  fur  the  disposal 
and  sale  of  Canrulinu  products, 
with  a  view  to  pnimotiug  llie 
English  consumption  of  Domin- 
ion goods.  The  other  two  draw- 
ings are  repi-oduced  from  the 
preface  prepared  for  the  new 
bound  volume  of  Punch.  This 
volume  is  dedicated  inaKracetul 
way  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr.  Mr. 
Punch  ventures  upon  the  ice  to 
make  his  bow  to  the  stalwart 
premier.  The  corner  design  ro|i- 
resents  Mistress  Canada  as  (o- 
Iwgganing  on  the  one  hundred 
and  thirteenth  volume  of  Punch. 
'  The  Canadians  would  be  glad  if  un.  punch's  compliments  to 


THE    RUSH   TO   THE   KLONDIKE. 

ALASKA'S    NEW    G0I.D-FIE3.DS— THEIR     PRESENT    OUTPUT    AND 

FUTURE  PROMISE. 

BY   SAM    STONE    BUSH. 

I. THE  EXODTTS.  number  going   tliroiigh  the  Chilkoot ;    the  reat 

— gamblers,  tradt-snien,  and  those  who  failed  to 

IT  took  two  and  a  half  years  from  the  first  dia-  get  through— are  living  this  winter  at  the  pass 

covery  of  gold  in  California  for  tlie  popi'.lh-  towns.       These    figures    were     nearlv    doubled 

tion  of  thai  territory  to  inci-case  from   15,000  to  before    January    1,    but   all  the  late 'departures 

yj,000.    Atleast  100,000prospectorBwilladvance  went  to  Dyea  and   Skaguay,    and  on  aecount  of 
u[K>n  Dawson  City  and  its  vicinity  in  the  first  six 


»CBK«  OM  THE  BBaTTLE  WICAHVE9  AT  A  VESSEI/B  DEPAKIDRB  WHAT    THE    YEAR    PROHISEM     I.N    UEVELOI'MENT. 

No  statistics  can  bo  made  of  ihe  1898  exoduB 
to  Dvea  and  Skaguav.  a  part  branching  off  to  with  any  decree  of  accuracy,  but  from  estimating- 
June"au  and  Wrange'll.  About  li.OOO  got  over  the  movement  already  well  in  motion,  nearly,  if 
the    passes  in    this  time,   at  least  3,000  of  the      not   (utite,  1U0,0(I0   will  try  lo  get  to  the  gold. 

'iinaraithr  uMil  III  ilJiurtmiliifl  IWd  ort(d«— /'lurteeii  du  <Jie  avihiir  and  sic  Irg  Mr.  J.  F.  PrtUt—hme  not- 
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fielils.      ll  ia    doulitfui — it  my  cot iipiitut ions  <iii 
tlie  capacities  of  tlii!  ve&scts  in  tho  Alaskan  trade 
are  corrw-t,  ami  thi-y  are  maiie  from  closo  iiK|uiry 
— whether  the  transportation  comiMinius  can  carry 
BO  many  and  tlicir  sujipltes,      Tliis  ca[>acity  shows 
75,000  jiassenRers  from  January  to  July,  with 
two  toiiH  of  f rf'Ljf lit  to  tlie  passenger,  when  he  will 
probably   r<?<|uire  only  alioitt   one-half    ton;  and 
assuming  that  one-half  of  tho  freijiht  will  not  jfo 
inland,    but    be   usoil    at  T^yea  and  otiier  coast 
points  for  liuihiinn  operations  aii<i  transient  con- 
sumption,   would    leai-e   a  su|iply   tonnHgc  auf- 
ficieiit  for  an   additinnal  7.'),IM)II  prosjKwtors.     A 
rcduclion  of  mtca  on  the  transcontinental  roads, 
Huch  as  is  threatened,  will  increase  the  number 
wanting  to  go, 
in   which    case 
the    steamship 
people  will 
manage     it 
somehow,  if 
tardily,  oven  if 
i('(«aary 


to  c 


nti 


sending  ati'Ain- 
era  from  the 
Atlantic. 

This  eontem-        sKAorAV  town,  fivk  webkb  oi.u. 
platPR  the  Kitu- 

atiun  to  .July.  After  that  it  is  believed  by  those 
who  have  looked  aheail  thai  a  si'cond  and  gn-ater 
e-iodus  will  begin,  fur  it  is  iirelty  certain  that  tho 
first  shi|sn!lurning  fnuu  the  Yubnn  in  July,  and 
we<;kly  thereafierforatirno,  will  briuKsuch  ston« 
of  gold,  such  Inles  of  individual  fortiines,  and 
SHi-lipieturi'S(|iiedi'tails  that  the  hirgernriiiv,  wait- 
ing, willln-eaklheir  Umda  of  indt-cisiou.  'liy  that 
time  tliere  will  \f  more  ships  ami  til!=ii  i>ett«r 
lacililies  for  'Tussin;;  tlie  pii«s.>s.  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  thesis  swaruiiuK  eniigrauls  lot  whom 
thrce-fourtiis  will  go  fn.m  the  rnited  States, 
alxmt  an  eighth  from  Cana-ia,  and  the  rest  from 
tho  British  Jsl.-s)  will  be  abl(!  to  get  through  to 
the  gold  Itoltcuii  creeks  without  serious  delay, 
although  they  will.  «(  cmirsi;,  Ih;  loo  late  to  do 
anv  prosjM'Ctiug  till  nc.\t  year. 

More  ships  lire  nei'ded'  in  the  Alaskan  trade; 
more  Imats  on  the  Yukon  and  8ticket.'n 
rivers,  overhead  and  surface  roads  on  the  short 
INisses — these  are  the  ihitiKS  needed  now,  the 
things  to  lie  done  at  anv  cost,  so  lliey  are  done 
qtiickly,  and  the  future  will  take  care  of  the 
ST  ruction  of  moi-e  [lermanent 
facilities. 

WHAT   THIS    BTAJirEnE  MKASS  TO   THA11K. 

What  does  an  exodus  of  100. ono  to  the  Klon 
dike  mean  to  the  business  of  the  country  ?     1 


have  (ijjured  it  out  on   the   basis  of  coat  and  pro- 
portion as  ascertained,  and  it  is  this  :      That  each 
man  of  them  would  average  first  and  laet  an  ex- 
penditure of  1600,  making  a  gi-and  total  of  fOO,- 
000,000.      The 
United    States 
railroads  would 
get  »5, 000,000 
of  tliis;  Seattle 
merchants  and 
hotel     keepei-8, 
for  outfits  and 
transient 
guests,  $-J5,- 
000,000  ;    the 
prospector's 
home  town  and 
uncH  AT     towns  en    rvuff 
to   Seattle  and 
other    Pacific 
coast   points,    ft.'i.OOO.OOO;    ship  companies,   for 
transportation  t-f)  Alaska.  jlO.OOO.OOO;    and   for 
the  transfiortation  of  fi-eight  over  passes  and  in 
Alaska,  til.-),or}(i.OOO.     This  would  represent  only 
the  actual  neeiis  of  this  many  prospectors,  and 
would  cause  a  large  increase  in  otiter  business 
directly  connected  with  it. 

TUK    1-KOHARI.B    OUTPl-T    OF    1898. 

T'p  to  the  lime  of  the  Klondike  discovery  the 
Yukon  placer  output  as  tabulated  bv  the  national 
authorities  was,  in  grand  total,  t3,;il  0,500.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  (Ills  amount  resulted  from  the 
workoftheyearsl«HGand  189(i,  Theoutput from 
18K0    to    IS.Sfi    was  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  jiredictions  for  the  receipts  from  the  Upper 
Yukon  in  I  sfiH  are  guesswork,  although  the  latest 
returned  miners makeit  appear  that  it  will  beover 


n<i    Isitter 
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420,000,000.      But  if  it  is  tl2,000,000.  the  most 

conservative    estimate    now    offered,    it    will  be 

wonderful,  and  will  moan  that  with  all  the  willing 

hanils  now  there  and  tht;  hundred  thousand  or  more 

who  get  through  in  189S  the  yield  for  1899  will 

approximate    |50,000,000. 

A  ft«r   that   it    depends   on 

transportation    facilities   to 

fict  people  and    mauhinery 

into  the  country  to  multiply 

the  placer  yields,  and  a  few 

years    nK)re    will    probably 

see    on  the   Yukon  ranges 

liic  steady  crunching  of  ore 

by  stamp  mills  to  add  lo  the 

world's  golil  supply. 


Those  who  got  to  the  TJpper  Yukon  in  the  fall 
did  so  loo  late  for  prospecting,  as  elsewhere  ex- 
plained. If  Captain  Bay  felt  that  the  food  situ- 
ation demanded  a  warning  to  check  the  senseless 
onesgoingin  unprepared,  he  was  probably  justified. 


The  i-eport  from  Captain 
liay,  I'uiteii  ritatcs  army, 
from  the  interior,  stating 
that  no  new  placers  have 
l«*n  discovered  for  eight 
months,  is,  doubtless  true, 
hut  it  is  misleading.  An 
explanation  should  go  with 
it.  and  if  entirely  fair  it  would  say  that  all  those 

L  the  Yukon   last  summer  were  occupied,  not 


with  prospecting  fnr 


up  claims  on  the  creek 
prospecting  creeks  in  tlie 
doubt  Captain  Hay  class 


The  impatient  intending  prospector,  however, 
who  fears  that  the  lands  of  gold  will  all  be  oc- 
liscoveries,  but  to  take  cupied  unless  he  hastens,  at  the  sacrifice  of  rea- 
son, to  the  gold  creeks,  should  take  a  glance  at 
a  map  of  North  America.  Alaska  embraces  more 
square  miles  than  twenty-one  States  of  the  Union, 
including  the  area  from  North  Carolina  north- 
west, taking  in  Illinois,  and  thence  with  the  lakes 
to  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  Maine.  Think  of 
all  the  rivers  in  these  twenty-one  States  and  of 
all  the  creeks  that  (low  into  all  these  nvors,  of 
the  branches  that  feed  the  creeks,  and  you  have 
a  placer  area  for  prosix'cling  to  hide  a  half  mil- 
lion men  from  one  another  by  a  distance  to  make 
each  feel  lonesome.  And  in  the  Klondike  district 
there  is  the  land,  mainly  moimtaiuH,  feeding  the 
streams,  wlien.^  years  lience  will  be  found  rich 
quartz  ledges  that  will  again  awaken  the  world 
to  the  sight  of  a  new  llavilali. 

To  digrttss  here  in  onier  to  make  this  point 
clear.  I  met  a  miner  last  sumiuer  on  a  steamer  who 
wag  returning  from  the  Klomiike.  and  studying 
the  map  we  had  laid  licfore  ur:.  I  asked  what  there 
was  of  water  in  llmt  half  ini'h  of  space  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Klomlike  and  Stewart  rivers, 
as  gold  was  plenty  on  both.  He  waid  ;  "Oh, 
eight  or  ten  pn^tty  big  stn'iitiis  :  you  might  call 
'em  rivoi-s."  Now.  here  whs  prospecting  ground 
to  eiiijiloy  and  lose  all  the  pi-ople  who  got  through 
in  ls97.      They  will  not  crowd,  and  the  exodus 
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gold  is  BO  thick  t)mt  you  have  to  mix  sand  in 
to  sluice  it," 

A    COAST-LISE    (SlIEATER    THAN  THE  CIRCUMFKRKHCK 

Thero  are  11,0(10  islands  along  the  coast  in- 
eluded  in  this  Alaslcan  area,  and  with  the  nu- 
merous inlets  they  give  a  coast-line  11.000  miles 
longer  than  the  coast-line — Atlantic.  Pacific,  and 
Gnlf — of  the  United  Stales,  or  greater  than  the 
circuinforenceof  the  earth.  And  consider  the  west- 
em  limit  of  these  possessions — there  is  the  island 
of  Attoti,  the  lartheslof  the  Aleutian  group  ;  its 
longitude  is  as  far  west  of  Seattle  as  I'ortland, 
Maine,  is  east  of  Seattle.  No  matter  what  re- 
ports may  be  spread  on  this  subject,  those  who 
are  contemjilating  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  along 
the  mighty  Yukon  need  not  be  deterred  by  a  fear 
of  crowding  or  richness  of  prospecting  ground,  aft 
those  who  have  a  riglit  to  know  express  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  richness  of  the  placers,  and  with 
the  I'xodus  of  1M97  lending  willing  hands  with  the 
pick,  it  may  be  that  the  resuhs  of  1898  will  turn 
the  world  Kh)ndike-niad  and  pale  the  memory  of 
"  Kaffii-s"  in  Europe.  Indeed,  just  as  this  is 
going  to  pn^sa  there  are  reports  frem  experts 
who  liavc^  bnm  over  the  ground  thoroughly 
which  make  it  quilo  within  the  things  to  be 
uxjifcli'd  that  there  will  soon  be  even  richer. 
"finds"  than  those  already  made — and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  these  may  he  in  Alaska  proper. 
Therti  can  be  no  iloubt  that  this  northwestern 
portion  of  our  continent  is  destined  to  undergo 
a  remarkable  development  in  the  next  few 
years. 

There  is  serious  work  to  be  done  in  Alaska  and 

the  Northwest  Territory — the  making  of  a  new 

world.      There    are    Triany  dissenters    fixim    this 

opmion,   but   their   dissent  will    only  serve  the 

purpose  of  making  all  effort  more  effective,  with 

more  forethotinht  and   more  care.      It  was  much 

the  same  when  the  East  first  heard  of  the  flndingr 

of  gold  on  Captain  Sutlers  farm  in  California  in 

1S49.     Evidi'ncc  was  produced  of  the  "finds," 

and  the  plains  and    Ucickies  wcra  cut  into  wagon 

roads,  wliile  thi'  Indian  hirkod  along  the  way  and 

took  a  scalp  now  and  then.     This  color  of  danger 

gave  the  Kastern  \>rv»a  a  chance  to  write  lurid 

pictums  of  massacres  and  bloodshed  and  to  place 

the  price  of  a  placer  at  death,  bot  the  ' '  movers'  " 

wagons  conliniied  to  turn  their  wheels  toward  the 

setting  sun,  and   to-day  the   fruit  of  that  movo- 

THB  KLONDIKE  HEoiOM  AND  THB  KOUTBs  uieiit  uiakos  tlio  wHtcr  of  a  receut  article  point 

TO  DAW90N  CITY.  With    oiuch    reasou   to    our   I'acific  coast  as  the- 

changing  front  of  the  world.      In  point  of  fact, 

of  1898  will  only  go  before  to  point  the  way  to      many  of  the  men  who  have  made  the    longest 

creeks  that  are  liable  to  pay,  even  if  they  do  not      stays  in  that  region  are  the  hardiest- looking  andi 

call  for  that  joke  of  the  miner's — "where  the      finest  physical   specimens  one  could   well   find.. 
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One  argonaut  after  another  has  testified  to  the 
tremendous  muscular  exhilaration  experienced  in 
crossing  the  Chilkoot  even  with  the  thermometer 
at  all  sorts  of  numbers  below  zero.      And  this  is 
eimply    natural.     T!ie    freezing   purifies   the  air 
they     breathe, 
the    cold    stirs 
the  blood    and 
muscles  to  ac- 
tion,   the    fare 
is  plain    but 
■wholesome,  and 
there     is    that 
great     solitude 
to  feed  the  soul 
and  that  feeling 
of  comradeship 

fellow-  man  — 

all     of     which      .  __. 

give  health  to 
the  body  and 
miud.        There 

has  been  an  honesty  remarked  in  these  first 
dwellers  in  the  Yukon  basin  and  in  the  travelers 
over  the  |)asses,  and  it  is  due  to  the  absolute 
dependonci?  of  every  man  on  the  other  for  pro- 
tection. It  wa.s  the  same  in  the  early  days  of 
California,  and  changed  and  whs  lawless  in  the 
extreme  while  the  Government  was  learning  how 
to  make  the  law  effective,  and  it  will  be  the 
same  way  on  the  Yukon,  no  doubt, 

UAKDSiiirs  AWAiTixa  the  oold-seeker. 

Let  no       <■  start  out,  though,  without  clearly 

real  7    f,  tl  it  the  Yukon  country  is  still  far  from 


si  ps  tie 
ledgnfe  t 
t    ns      It 


H  fires  : 
you  sleep.  Tlie  thermo 
or  fifty  degrees  Ih'Uiw  in 
lower,  while  in  the  su 
one  hundred  tlegrees  al. 
cury  is  highest  (he 


and  then  a  ' '  shack, "  or  log  hut,  generally  of  one 
room,  is  erected.  A  dirt  floor  usually  answers, 
and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  boughs,  on  which 
is  piled  mud  a  foot  or  two  ihick;  this  soon  freezes, 
making  a  very  warm  house  if  the  sides  are  also 
banked  with  mud  and  the  logs  chinked  in  the 

HOW    THE    UINEKS   LtVE. 

The  best  fire  is  one  built  on  a  square  piece  of 
maBonry  two  feet  high,  much  like  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  and  the  smoke  from  this  feed^  through  a 
pipe,  like  an  inverted  funnel,  which  hangs  from 
the  center  of  the  roof,  and  is  fixed  to  be  raised 
or  lowered.  About  this  fire  the  miners  sit  in 
their  idle  hours,  often  the  meals  are  eaten  off  its 
edge,  and  many  a  game  of  '<  California  Jack  "  is 
played  across  its  corners.  This  open  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  room  is  an  idea  probably  copied 
from  the  natives.  The  latter  not  l)eing  so  sensi. 
tive  to  smoke  let  it  escapxi  throtigh  an  opening  left 
in  the  roof,  like  their  tepee,  or  cone-shaped  tent  of 
poles  and  mud,  being  constructed  with  the  apex 
of  the  cone  loft  open  for  the  smoke.  The  sup- 
plies, or  sacks  of  flour,  meal,  bacon,  beans, 
coffee,  salt,  and  the  few  luxuries,  are  stored  in 
the  same  room  and  jealously  guarded.  Their 
shrinking  bulk  is  watched  with  fear,  while  the 
miners  declare  that  the  gold  is  most  ( 


camp  life  and  work  of 
(like  is  one  of  great  hard- 
id  the  long  winter  nights 
r-prfwent  and  harsh  limita- 
of  sl<!('p  until  you  wake  and 
cook  che  brief  fare  until 
lonieter  goes  down  to  forty 
in  January,  and  sometimes 
'uiniutT-time  it  will  go  to 
and  wlit'ii  the  mer- 
■ill   1)6  the  dens- 


The  latter  are  oue  of  the  greatest  trials 
that  the  pioneer  has  to  encounter,  and  the  most 
hanlened  emigrant  from  the  Jersey  flats  will  be 
suqmsed  at  the  viciiius  onslaughts  o[  these  little 
plagues,  who  have  actually  In-en  known  to  drive 
the  deer  and  iN-ar  into  the  water  for  shelter. 

The  wise  pi-os[)cc;ior  will  pay  esiwcial  attention 
to  the  ma  ter  of  reaching  his  destination  in  time 
to  get  comfortably  eeltled  and  build  bis  house 
before  the  long  winter  sets  in.  Tents  are  used 
for  camping  until  a  perinauont  location  is  made, 


SM 
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bung  in  bags  on  pegs  behind  the  door,  tied  up 
in  the  arm  of  a  worn-out  shirt,  or  perhaps  filled 
in  the  foot  of  a  rubiier  boot. 

Few  books 
reach  these 
camps,  and 
fewer  newspa- 
pers, as  neither 
government 

thing  but 
"first-cJass 
mail  matter." 
But  I  noticed 
on    the    passes 

that  nearly  e 


ery  n 


I  had  t 


Bible  with  him  and  I  saw  a  number  of  copies 
of  Shakespeare  \n  1  to  tl  e  man  of  thoughtful 
mind  I  should  th  nk  t!  at  a  few  good  books,  hard 
to  exhaust,  wo  U  1  e  a  food  needed  as  much  as 
bacon  and  bta  s  Na  sen  while  on  the  Fram 
got  better  work  fr  ri  1  s  men  because  he  gave 
them  the  diver<i  on  of  I  ooks  and  nnisic. 

Some  of  these  minersi  build  iheir  cabins  with  a 
"lean-to"  which  covei-s  the  shaft  and  protects 
the  partner  at  the  windlass  as  he  draws  up  the 
buckets  of    frozen  dirt.      The  plan  of  working 
tiiese  placers  is  for  two  men  to  work  together,  one 
down  in  the  drift,  who,  by  keeping  a  fire  going 
while  he  sleeps,  thaws  enough  ground  to  pick  it 
out  and  load  it  in  the  bucket  when  awake,  while 
his  partner  draws  the  bucket  up  the  shaft  with  a 
windlass,  made  like  the  old -fashioned  woll.     This 
dirt  he  piles  out- 
side,  and  there 
it     stays    until 
spring,     except 
for  an  occasion- 
al "panning"  to 
see  how  rich  the 
dirt  is  running. 

When    the 
springs  thaw 
and     begin     to 
trickle  down  the 
mountain     the 
miner  builds  his 
sluice-box,   and 
turning  the  wa- 
ter into  its  head,  incnnes  it  for  just  the  necessiuy 
rurrunt,  and  then  feeds  the  box  at  its  uiipiT  end 
with  this  dump  pile.      The  water  (.■oijlimics  what 
nature    began,   and  tlie  gold  in  the  sand   sinks 
against    cleats   on    the    huttiim,    while    the    dirt 
passes  away.      The   '■  rockvr''   is  also  used,  and 
every  miner  has  his  little  pri'feri'uci's  i\a  to  details 


of  method,  but  as  yet  on  the  Yukon  they  ua 

primitive  indeed. 

Tn  the  towns,  particularly  at  Dawson,  Dyea, 
and  Skaguay.  everything  is  '  •  wide  open  "—drink- 
ing, gambling,  and  the  mad  dance  of  the  miners 
and  their  women  are  almost  a  "  continuous  per- 
formance "  through  the  winter.  Of  course  the 
crowd  of  miners  change,  but  the  women  don't. 
The  men  come  into  town  from  the  mines  at  in- 
tervals for  a  diversion  from  their  monotonous 
life.  This  monotony  is  liable  to  make  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Yukon  the  most  wicked  in  the 
history  of  camp  towns,  for  human  nature  will 
"even  up"  things. 

It  was  never  my  belief  thai  there  would  be 
a  serious  famine  at  Dawson  or  on  the  Klondike 
this  winter.      Food  might  go  to  very  high  prices 
and  men  might  have  to  economize  in  its  use,  but 
with  the  personal  knowledge  I  had  that  three- 
fourths  of  those 
who  got  th  rough 
the   passes   last 
year  went  with 
a  year's  supply, 
made    me    feel 
sure   that  this, 
with    the  ton- 
nage   that    got 
up  the  Yukon, 
made    a    gros» 
supply   which 
would  keep  the 
wolf  away  from 
the  "shack"  if 
,„^,^  men    remained 

""'"  together.    A 

miner  in  that  country  will  charge  you  the 
highest  market  prices  for  food  if  you  have  th& 
money  to  pay  or  the  strength  to  work,  but  bo 
you  penniless  and  with  no  work  to  do,  it  is  his 
spirit  to  divide  his  li^t  crust  with  yon,  and  with 
good  grace. 

The  very  i*st  advice  that  can  be  given  on 
"outfitting"  for  a  year  or  two  in  that  land  of  th» 
long  nitrhis.  without  particularizing,  is  to  lake 
only  wlijit  is  jdiscihitcly  ni-eded,  and  be  sure  that 
it  is  of  the  very  liighcMt  qtiality.  A  good  sleep- 
ing-linfr  is  wmili  u,  dozen  a  little  cheaper;  one 
well-iuadi'  ciiiit  is  worth  many  inferior  ones  ;  and 
so  on  thrimgh  the  list  of  clothing,  tools,  and 
food.  Il'  vuii  dii  decide  to  cut  on  quantity,  let  it 
be  oil  the  clothe.s. 


11,- 


HOW   TO  GET  TO  DAWSON  CITY. 


The  must  vital  question  that  these  gold-seeker» 
aTC  asking  in,  What  is  the  liest  route?  Having 
ki'pt  ill  close  touch  with  the  man  who  is  going  to 
tile  Yukon,  I   have  concluded  that  he  will  have 
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as  his  destination  the  tributaries  of  that  river 
between  tlie  mouth  of  the  Hootalinqua  and 
Dawson  City,  possibly  gi)iiig  fiirllier  down  loC'ir- 
cle  City  or  Forty  Mile,  anil  1  will  give  my  con- 
clusions as  answering  to  this  destination. 

THE   ALL-WATER    ROUTE. 

There  is  one  all- water  route,  by  steamship  to 
St.  Michael,  3,000  miles  from  Puget  Sound  and 
4,0(l()fromSan 
Francisco, 
thence  up  the 
Yukon  River 
l.SHO  miles  to 
Dawson  City. 
This  route  is 
the  easiest  and 
at  the  same 
time  the  one 
entailing  more 
uncertainties, 

and  opportuni- 
ty than  any 
heretofore  tak- 


count  of  its  bo-  iB97-«l.  by  Arthur  (:tobb,C,E.) 

ing  possible 

during  a  very  brief  season  to  ship  from  Puget 
Sound  and  Iks  unloaded  with  your  belongings 
at  Dawsun  Cilv,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  first 
great  discoverii'S  ajipeals  strongly  to  the  average 
man.  It  wi>uld  take  all  the  tships  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  however,  to  move  the  gold  seekers  over  this 
route  during  tlie  short  season  it  is  open.  The  first 
sbips  going  via  Ht.  Michael  in  I8<(8arescheiiuled 
•  to  Irave  Tuget  Si.iind  iilK.ut  June  10,  but  it  is  not 
liki-ly  that  the  complementary  boats  to  take  the 
cargoes  will  \v  abli-  lo  start  up  the  Vukon  until 
ni'arlv  a  tnoiitli   hiler.  l«M-nuse  the   mouth  of  the 

Vuknii  is  not  fr ,iw-  for   four  or   five  weeks 

afti-r  it  lireiiks  y\\<  at  its  sources  at  T^ake  Ijinde- 
inaiin    or    l.i.ke   T.-slin— about   the   la.st   of   Mav. 


'Yhh 


■  the  i 


X  lia.- 


■  pil 


fi.-'s :  this  again 
bn>ak,«  and  flnws  liirlln-r  down  stream,  ending  ill 
ft  gram!  gorgi' iilioiit  tlie  mouth.  At  the  mouth 
the  vohiiiu'  of  wilier  llowing  into  ISeringSeais  so 
great  that  it  is  fvcsli  ten  rniles  out,  whicii  also 
fr.'.ws  and  aiils  m  lucking  this  entrance.  At 
many  points  mi  the  trip  up  to  Ilawson  the  river 
changes  its  eliaiini'l  ciich  si-.isoti,  ami  nev  liars 
aiv  formed,  often  ncci'ssiijilingdredgingtci enable 


the 


I  a  dia 


The  traveler 
the  (i]>t  of  August, 


icli   Dawson  City  by 
I'd   he  got   started   up 


the  river  on  one  of  the  first  boats,  and  if  he 
expects  to  lalxir  for  others  at  a  jier-diom  wage 
this  trij)  is  the  easiest :  but  it  will  cost  as  much 
in  ready  money  as  going  by  eitlier  the  White  or 
Chilkoot  passes  (h'aving  I'uget  Sound  May  20), 
and  it  will  cost  in  food  as  much  more  and  in 
time  one  year  more  if  the  gold-seeker  expects  to 
make  and  work  his  own  location. 

THE   BHIEK   rUOsi-ECTlNa   SEASON. 

This  is  predicated  on  the  shortness  of  the  pros- 
pecting season,  which  in  many  crei'ks  is  confimiJ 
to  June  and  July,  because  from  (Jctoljor  to  June 
the  weather  is  too  severe.  Men  say  Ihey  will 
prospect  in  the  winter- time,  but  the  Yukon  miner 
tells  me  that  they  don't  ;  that  they  must  get 
their  shaft  down  in  the  ojH-n  season,  so  their 
work  will  Ih"  underground  when  winter  closes  in. 
The  months  of  August  and  September,  too,  are 
not  profitable  for  pros{HK:ting.  since  the  melting 
of  the  snow  and  glai'iers  on  the  mountains  fills 
and  oveiflowa  the  creek  Imttoms.  Should  the 
gold-seeker  have  as  his  destination  some  of  the 
streams  farther  up  than  Dawson,  it  will  require 
additional  time  fur  the  nmch  slower  progress,  for 
it  is  up  a  swift  current  in  an  ojien  boat  instead 
of  down  stream,  as  from  the  overland  passes.  If 
one's  destination  is  Stewart  Kiver,  it  is  better  to  be 
at  Lak(!  LuidemaunorLakeTeslin  at  a  given  time 
than  at  Dawson  City.  One  can't  be  at  Dawson 
City  by  the  all-water  route  until  at  least  two 
months    later    than  he   can    reach    these   hcad- 


nd 


waters.       So    tlm    water    mute  losi's    ju-actically 
all  the  proBi>ecting  season,  while  Ihi-  short  passes 

I  know  the  actual  hardships  on  the  easier 
trails  from  "  packing"  across  the  White  and 
Chilkoot   passes,  and   have    intimate    knowledge 
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from  jjpoplo  on  whom  one  should   rely  as  to  the 
other  routes.      However,  aside  from  all  this  the 
question    of   climate  fixes  the   question  of  date 
when  you   can   iri?t   into   the   country,  and  the 
question  of  date 
fixes  (he  value 
of  the   first 
year's  results. 


What  is 
known  as  the 
Toslinvoute  via 
"W  range  11  and 
th  o  Stickorn 
Riv.-r  to   'i',-le- 

graph  Civik,  ^^  isdian  PArKKit  in  his  pictitb- 
thence  by  ovlt-  t»iiVB  oaud  at  chatkh  lake. 

land  trait   l."i-t 

miles  to  IjakeTeslin,  also  has  its  advocates.  They 
jwint  to  the  fai't  that  after  gcltinf;  to  Lake  Teslin 
all  the  rest  of  the  trip  is  down  siri^nni,  avoiding 
dangerous  rapids  and  troublesfime  portages.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true;  but  what  of  that  l.U  miles 
of  land  '/  1 1  would  be  nothing  to  balk  an  earnest 
man  if  he  was  going  to  trudge  it  with  his  hinch- 
liasket  and  a  good  stout  slatt;  but  whero  is  the 
year's  supply  of  outfit — tlic  tlui\isaud  pounds? 
How  long  will  it  take  him  to  lug  that  over  on  his 
back,  making  at  the  ini>st  t<'u  miles  a  day  for 
each  hundred  pounds?  I  >r,  if  h(Uia.«  money  to 
buy  two  hoi-sfs  ami  hvd  and  i^hoe  thi^m,  and  each 
carries  LTil)  pounds  and  makes  20  miles  a  day, 
what  will  it  cost  ? 

Supiniso  there  is  money  to  buy  and  ship  these 
horses,  to  Telegraph  Ciwk  and  ti>  buy  tlieir  feed: 
allowing  a  n^asonable  time  for  aci'idents  and  for 
moving  the  feed  for  the  horses,  it  is  plain  that  it 
will  take  at  least  a  month  fur  this  laud  trip,  and 
the  cost  will  be  double  that  of  tho  White,  Chil- 
koot,  or  St.  Michael  trips.  However,  if  cost  or 
liardship  cuts  no  ligui-e  and  the  traveler  starts 
early  over  the  frozen  snow  so  as  to  be  at  Iiako 
Teslin  by  the  lalt<'r  ])art  of  May,  he  will  lie  in  an 
excellent  position  to  reach  the  gold  district  early 
in  the  prospecting  season. 

THE     n  ALTOS     ROUTE. 

The  I>alton  trail,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 
C'hilkat  iUver  overland  to  Fort  Hrlkirk,  2 cm  mili's, 
is  puii'ly  a  cattle  trail.  It  is  gnod  fcir  piii'k  ajiiiiiiils 
and  imi'ticularly  suited  to  them  in  the  ■'diJi-ti 
season,"  because  along  its  way  are  nieadiiwa  lo 
f(«d  them;  but  it  is  only  profitable  lo  pack  over 
this  route  where  the  animals  are  to  Ixt  sold  down 
below,  and  it  will  not  be  usoil  much  by  the  pros- 


pectors until  a  surface  railroad  is  built  over  it — 
an  improvement  likely  to  come  within  the  next 
few  years. 

The  (.'anadian  routes  are  out  of  the  question 
for  present  needs,  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
overland  journeys. 

The  Taku  route,  leading  oiit  from  Juneau,  is 
quite  similar  to  tho  Teslin  route  from  Wrangell, 
only  not  so  good  for  ix^dostrians,  but  better  for 
railroad- building. 

THB   MOST   FEASIBLE    KOl-TE    VIA    CHILKOOT   PASS. 

This  narrows  down  the  route  question  to  the 
Chilkoot  and  White  passes.  Uoing  by  the  Wliite 
there  is  forty-livo  miles  of  land  from  ship  navi- 
gation to  canoe  navigation.  The  Chilkoot  trail 
ia  one-half  this  distance.  The  gradients  on  the 
Wliitft  are  h-ss  as  an  average  profile,  the  summit 
of  tlie  White  U'ing  2,50(1  feet  atwye  sea-level 
and  the  I'hilkoot  3,000  feet  ;  but  there  are  more 
ups  and  downs  and  more  liogs  on  the  White,  and 
altogether,  mile  for  mile,  the  Chilkoot  ia  very 
much  the  easier  jiroposition. 

It  starts  out  from  the  town  of  T)yea,  up  asandy 

and   Ifowldor -strewn  valley  for  eight  miles  to  the 

mouth  of  the  canyon — a  jKiint  where  the  valley 

narrows  in  an  east^'rly  deflection — and  from  here 

it  is  four  miles  of  very  hard   travel    to    Sheep 

Camp.      It  leads  out  up  the  mountain  side  and  ifl 

ever  up  and  down,  over  the  spurs  and  across  the 

bogs  and  streams  ;    one  minute  you  are  exerting 

yourself    to   the    utmost  to   pull   your  boot  out 

of    the   mucky 

black  stuS,  and 

the    next    are 

pulling  yourself 

up    a    rise    by 

holding  to   the. 

roolB  of  a  tree  ; 

then    comes    a 

slide    down    a 

grimy  stone, 

and     if     you 

light     squarely 

must    balance 

yourself    well 

over     the     log 

across    the 

stream  ;   and 

again    up    and 

"AVTmiii  wTii^")'  t"iv t'l'i'ivi""  down,  until  you 
wonder  if  the 
jiack  on  your  back  is  ]n.'tj-i(icd  into  a  lead-bearing 
sftine.  From  Sheep  Camp  the  ascent  becomes 
greater  us  you  go  up  the  canyon,  aud  two  hours 
will  put  ynu  iu  sight  of  tho  famous  pass,  that  for- 
bidding diior  to  Khlorado.  From  this  point  it 
does  not  look  far  to  the  sheer  granite  wall  witli 
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!  two  little  depressions  in  the  top.  The  one  to 
!  left,  anil  tho  higlier  one,  is  tlio  trail,  and  from 
9  first  vif.vi,  three  itiilcs  away,  you  can  see  a 
«a(Mike  palli  wiml  up  fo  it.  Jloreover,  Ijy 
eful  scrutiny,  if  your  eyes  are  good,  you  can 
■ceive  little  specks  moving  over  and  up  the 
[ranit*  clouds." — they  seem  the  atoms  of  hope. 

THE    FAMOVS    SUMMIT. 

A.  little  farther,  at  Lai:t  Camp,  horses  are  uau- 
/  unpacked.  The  climb  from  luiro  to  the  top 
ike  a  groat  pair  of  stops,  uneven  and  each  step 
)wing  larger  as  you  get  nearer  to  it,  but  pa- 
nce  and  frequent  rests  will  get  you  finally  to 
i  summit.  The  Bcene  alwut  you  becomes  in- 
icribably  grand  as  you  toil  up  this  ascent,  the 
leys  lying  below  like  stri|>s  of  green,  with  a 
ipoof  silver  where  the  littloTaiy a  River  shows; 
>ve,  all  space  wenistobe  frozen  and  locked  with 
«iers  ;  the  liiivls  are  singing  down  there  where 
1  were  an  hour  ago,  and  the  poppy  is  gorgeous 
1  indolently  sways  in  the  summer  air  ;  but  up 
^  it  is  perpetual  winter,  and  wlum  you  gain 
;  top  of  the  summit  the  winds  give  you  an  icy 
s  like  death. 

LAKE   LI\DEMANS    ASD   THE   BOATS. 

A.  quarter  of  a  iiLile  beyond  and  five  hundred 
t  below  is  Crater  Lake,  and'  the  trail  twists  to 
1  right  of  it,  on  jmst  Long  Lake  to  Deep  Lake, 
1  at  last  to  the  head  of  navigation,  Lake 
idemann.  From  the  summit  to  Lindemann  it 
rocks  and  bogs  and  some  easy  going,  the  dis- 
ice  being  less  than  eight  miles.  Here  is  where 
tta  are  built  for  the  river  journey,  and  it  is 
»ssary  to  get   timber   from    the   forests  two 


miles  away — perhaps  much  further  by  this  Bum- 
mer, as  suitable  timber  is  scarce  and  fast  being 
cut.      Th^re  is  a  small  sawmill  at  this  place  and 


some  boats  are  being  built  this  winter,  but  they 
will  be  exhausted  with  the  first  movement  north, 
and  again  plain  ImtUiaus  will  go  to  prohibitive 
prices,  just  as  during  the  pai^t  season,  when  they 
actually  sold  a  lioat  to  hold  two  men  and  a  ton  of 
supplies  for  jiriTJ.  It  takes  two  men  ten  days 
of  bard  work  to  construct  one  of  these  boats  out 
of  the  forest  wood.  'I'he  tree  is  found,  felled, 
and  the  wbipsaw  makes  the  boards ;  then  it  is  a 
question  of  shaping  and  putting  together,  calk- 
ing and  launching. 
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DOWN    THE   BIVKU, 

From  this  point  to  Dawsuii  is  plain  sailing 
down  Btream,  except  a  few  sliort  porl-atjtis,  one  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  another  below  Lindemanii  a 
mite  an<l  a.  quarter,  and  not  forf;elting  to  except 
several  rapids,  the  most  dangerous  ol  which  is 
the  "White  Horw.  The  channt'l  tliroiigh  these 
rough  waters  is  better  known  now  than  wlieo 
they  caused  serious  consequences  to  men  and 
supplies  early  last  sttninier,  and  it  is  understood 
that  there  are  men  making  a  n-giilar  bnmness  of 


RnJniim  from  photovniph. ' 

taking  boats  through  for  a  few  dollars — a  very 
trifle  fomjiared  with  the  former  dangers.  One  poor 
fellow  was  in  the  van  of  thn  nish  early  lant  sea- 
son, and  after  many  hanlshiiw  readied  this  pla«-e, 
shot  at  the  rapids,  struck  the  rocks,  and  lost  boat 
and  supplies.  It  is  nilated  that  being  washed 
against  the  lower  shore  and  reuliKing  his  helpless 
condition  (his  entire  poc,  I'ssiims  being  reduceil 
to  a  single  can  of  a  famuus  baking  jHiwiler),  ho 
shot  himself,  and  a  lioaril  now  iiuirlcs  the  place 
where  he  was  buried  by  those  wlm  cainii  after. 

THE   QfESTlOS   OF   TF:MrEUAJIKNT. 

I  have  giveTi  a  des 
as  I  know  it,  to  .*liiiw 
travel  and  to  say  this  is  ihi-  vt-jy  best  muti'  to 
the  gold  district.  It  is  nut  an  I'u^riLfiing  ]iii'turi'| 
but  it  is  true  that  whut  n  man  reiilly  tliinks  of 
such  a  rough  adventure  di-|»'iid^  hirtiiOv  nn  his 
naturn.  Two  men  g.i  in  and  livi- thruiitrl,  „)1  the 
senaafiona  and  return  to  lell  tlieir  st'iiy  :  nue  is  a 
harrowing,  tearful  tah>,  the  mher  rough  and 
hard,  but  with  lots  of  fun  1'<.r  all  that;  mid  there 
you  are.  It  is  often  the  nw'  iliat  one  man  will 
weight  down  a  whole  j>arly.  lli;  may  \h:  a  fru.id 
fellow,  too,  in  away,  but  his  disjiosition  hangs 


heavy,  while  another  will  lift  a  crowd  throngli 
all  manner  of  hardships  by  his  elasticity  of  spirits 
and  courage  to  do,  like  Kipling's  " 'Eathen  ;  " 
"And  he  lifts  'em,  lifts  'em,  lifts  'em  thro'  the 
charge  that  wins  the  day." 

AX    IXCIDENT   OF   THE   TRAIL. 

I  saw  this  effect  of  man  on  man  strangely 
exemplified  on  the  Chilkoot  trail  at  a  place  they 
call  Pleasant  Valley.  A  big  fellow  whose  clothes 
and  whitfi  collar  se(!ined  strangely  out  of  place  in 
the  pushing  horde  was  under  a  tree,  reclining 
and  at  ease,  aljsorbed  in  a  big  book  that  lay  o'yw 
nn  the  ground  before  him.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  approaching  nearer  I  made  out  the 
title  of  the  volume  which  held  him  enthralled;  it 
was  Nansen's  "Farthest  North."  Now,  there 
was  no  doubt  but  tliat  superb  story  of  ad- 
venture carried  many  a  jxiund  for  the  big  man, 
and  compensated  for  so  strange  a  thing  as  "  tot- 
ing "  two  such  heavy  volumes  on  so  arduous  a 
trip,  where  all  is  considered  worthless  that  you 
cannot  eat  or  wear. 

COMINO    TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIKB. 

The  advice  given  as  to  route  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  existing  conditions,  or  rather  the 
cimditioiis  as  they  existed  last  year,  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  aids  to  transportation  over 
the  land  routes  now  under  construction  or  pro- 
p(«ed.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  routes 
otlier  than  by  way  of  the  Chilkoot  or  White 
passes  forbid  the  possibility  of  any  transportation 
means  to  handle  supplies  or  passengers  thia  year, 
except  by  slow  an<i  prindtive  methods,  such  u 
o."c  or  horse  pack  trains  ;  and  no  matter  how  well 
the  promoters  of  any  surface  roads  on  inch 
routes  may  use  the  brush  of  the  imagiuation, 
their  schemes  cannot  lie  carried  through  in  1898. 
It  is  doubifui,  indeed,  even  assuming  that  money 
in  abuiidaiice  is  available  for  such  construction, 
whether  even  next  year  will  see  any  such  line  in 
operation  over  the  fiiickeen,  Taku,  Edmonton,  or 
Did  ton  routes.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  • 
narrow -fraugu  or  other  surface  railroad  built  over 
one  of  iln'se  routes,  but  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  te 
say  that  it  will  take  millions  of  money  and  thrw 
more  years  to  ai:<'oiuplish  it,  although  within  tint 
time  |iMrt  of  this  distance  may  be  operated  te 
lielp  nut  nn  a  portion  of  the  trip.  I  make  tbw 
brnjid  a^sl■rtinlls  fvom  my  knowledge  of  the  difi- 
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r  the  ^reat  rainfall  near  the  coast, 
tes  Iw'giu,  it  will  be  neccBsary  to 
1  the  spurs  or  foothills,  requiring 
nous  construction  of  trestles,  fill>i 
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or  cuts — the  cute,  too,  through  granite  formations. 
"When  once  across  the  mountain  range,  parallel- 
ing the  coast,  the  raina  or  freshets  are  not  so 
great,  but  the  snows  fall  steadily  and  do  not  melt 
until  Jnne,  the  winds  blow,  and  snow-drifts  of 
great  depth  accumulate  at  all  low  grades,  neces- 
sitating the  same  construction  as  on  the  coast 
side,  but  with  the  addition  of  almost  continuous 
enow-sheds.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  such  con- 
struction at  the  cost  of  *;I5,000  or  120,000  a 
mile,  but  it  is  another  matter  actually  to  do  it  at 
twice  these  figures. 

THE    SKAGUAY    WAGON    ROAD. 

Over  the  Skaguay  trail  or  White  Pass  route 
there  is  going  on  a  sensible  construction  for  tem- 
porary assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  wagon  road, 
over  which,  if  it  is  ever  completed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition,  much  freight  can  be  handled  by 
teams.  At  tliis  writing  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  this  road  have  been  built  out  from  Skaguay. 
It  is  still  in  very  rough  condition,  but  perhaps 
with  a  little  more  work  when  the  season  moder- 
ates it  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The 
company  proposes  to  continue  this  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  summit  by  May  or  June,  but  it  is  known 
now  that  operations  have  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended. This  route  does  not  follow  the  old  trail, 
but    keeps  up    the    Skaguay    River  to   the  real 
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White  Pass,  a  route  encountering  two  or  three 
Im>k  canyons  closing  it  in  to  the  width  of  the 
stream  with  shwr  cliffs.  Thi.'se  ]ilacos  are  to  be 
crossed  on  steel  bridges,  one  of  which  has  been 
shipped  to  Alaskn.  (jrnnting,  however,  that  this 
difficult  enterprise  is  currieil  to  a  sncci'ssful  con- 
clusion, it  leave.s  the  Iraveler  at  the  summit,  or 
twenty  miles  from  canoe  nitvigation  at  I^akc  Den- 
nett ;  and  as  a  land  trip,  no  matter  what  the  to- 
pography, is  still  a  land  trip,  requiring  packing, 


and  the  question  of  trsnsporta  on  of  suppl  es  s 
only  slightly  assisted.  To  be  u  h  a  g  nau 
will  give  thanks  for  any  relief  f  n  h  p  en 
difficulties,  but  no  real  soluti  n  f  h  p  blem 
can  be  expected  this  year  from  Skaguay. 

THE    CHILKOOT    TRAMWAY. 

On  the  Chilkoot  route  transportation  enterprises 
appear  to  have  taken  a  more  definite  shape,  and 
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from  the  means  employed  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect quicker  and  more  certain  results.  This 
means  is  the  overhead  cable  construction,  known 
as  the  aerial  tramway,  which  from  its  airy  name 
does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  practical 
mind  not  acquainted  with  the  system,  but  which 
is  known  to  mining  engineers  as  a,  simple  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  handling 
supplies  destined  to  go  over  such  a  short  land 
trip  as  offered  by  the  Chilkoot.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  very  many  mining  sections  to  carry  ore 
from  quarry  to  smelter,  and  one  is  already  in  op- 
eration at  the  quartz  mines  near  Juneau,  Alaska. 
It  claims  as  a  basis  for  perfection  in  this  case  that 
it  is  not  dependent  on  surface  conditions  ;  tliat  it 
is  not  subject  to  disturbance  from  glaciers,  land- 
slides, or  snow-drifts  ;  that  the  gravies  are  no 
barrier  to  successful  operation  (as  the  supports  foi" 
the  cable  track  and  traciion  cable  are  built  on  the 
points  of  tho  profde  of  the  route)  ;  and  that  the 
tonnf^e  capacity  is  very  elastic. 

The  stations,  or  supports,  are  built  on  the 
high  points  of  the  route.  These  consist  of  large 
poles,  12  or  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large 
end  and  varying  from  IS  to  3tl  feet  in  length  ; 
they  average  about  400  feet  ajiart,  but  this  Bpace 
can  he  increased  to  1,500  feet  without  in  anyway 
affecting  successful  operation.  These  ^wles  have 
a  two-inch  iron  pin  in  their  bottom  which  is  fitted 
into  a  hole  drilled  in  the  granite  ;  for  further 
support  the  base  of  the  pole  is  held  in  place  by  a 
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cast-iron  shoe  also  fittrd  tn  the  rook,  ari<)  it  is 
then  licld  rigidly  in  [ilace  by  sninll  cal>l(!  niiys 
runninj;  fr.im  its  toji  to  tlio  four  forncra  of  a 
sqiiai-e,  the  guys  Iw^ing  kept  taut  liy  a  wiuiple  lie- 
vicL-  of  turubuekleB.  ('rossiiin  the  pole  at  tho 
top  are  arms,  mui-li  like  those  on  a  lelejrraph 
.  pole,  (inly  stronger,  anil  at  thu  extreme  of  tlie  top 


arms  is  tho  statioiiarv  or  trai-k  ca 
plow  steel  one  inch  iu'dianieter  aixi 
aile  stn-ngth.  Two  feet  Ik'Iiha-  the 
seoonil  one,  carrying  im  slu-avi's  uti 
the  traction  oahle  of  five-eiglilliM  in 
This  cable  is  emiless  aii'l  is  .Iriv.-n  1.* 
fnuii  a  plant  luciLti'il  ennvouiiTilly  un 


Tli. 


rests  with  two.-iiuill  wl Is  on  tin-  [ipj.iT  r'nl>le,  and 

as  the  hook  grips  the  Ihwit  oioving  ciililv  ihe  ear 
is  projxdled  forward  ill  the  nitv  i.f  2.'.il  fc.'l  per 
minute,  making  the  lliruu-ih  trip  from  Dyea  to 
Lindoinann  in  eight  huui-s.      An   ingi^nious  enn- 

striietion.  of  the  hiingi'r  I'uahli'S  tl ai's  to  pass 

tiie  Bupjiorts. 

It  is  feasihle  to  tiiindl.'  with  iM-rfect  suceesstliis 
enillws  oahk  sysrcm  f..r  a  disiatL.'.-  ..f  no  iiLure 
tliaii  fivo  mih's  ;  i-onsi-.pieiitly  tin-  Chilknot  rouio. 
wliloh  is  about  twenty-live  mil''s.  will  mniii-i?  six 
Wftioiis  with  three  I'xiw.T  j.liLiiIs,  .-iL.'li  drivirLg  a 
set-tiiHi  ill  eitlier  dinu-tinn.  At  tin-  i-\\<U  of  these 
sei'ti.ms  therff  is  an  aulonu.lie  r>-\>-a^>-  of  th.- 
liaiiger  fiv.iii  the  eaiJi's  ;    it   is  earrii'il  by  gravity 

Station,  i-ehooks  itself,  ami  the  ears  .-ontirnK'  tc) 
destination  without  rehaiidling.  At  tin-  starting- 
point   the   loaded    waterprool   eurriers  are   taken 


up   by  the    oahles   passing   through  the  freight 
house,    hiioking  themselves  on  automatically  at 
such  dislaneesastheoiioratoi-i>refers,  and  taken  off 
the   cables   liy  a   similar   ilevico  at   destination, 
where  the  emptierl  carriers  are  again  liookcd  on 
tho  return  cable  and  sent  to  the  starting-point. 
One  company  already  rejiorta  four  or  five  miies  of 
this  coiistnietiori  in  opera- 
lion  over  the  steepest  grades 
on  tho  f'hilkoot  rotite,  and 
liroiiiises    to    sliortly    have 
another  four  miles  in  oper- 
ation,   whii-li   may   reason- 
ably   be    e.xjXTtcd    >iy    the 
middle  of  May.      Another 
coiiijiany,  with  niiieh  more 
extensive    plans,    lias    just 
gotten  started  on  tlie  con- 
stnictiim    of   one  of   these 
ltni«  to  run  from  its  own 
dock,   biiilt  two  miles  out 
from  Dyea,  through  to  Lake 
Ijindemann,  thus  covering 
tho  whfile  <jf  the  land  trip. 
Tlioy  pro]>ose  to  carry  ar- 
ticles up  to  .'iOO  pounds  in 
weight  as  well  as  "knock- 
down "  boats. 
s  CANUE  Duci  OL-T  OP  It   Is    Ixilieved  that    the 

coin[iletion  of  these  plans  to 
convoy  supplies  over  the 
(-bilkoot  and  White  I'as^es  in  eight  hours, 
iiiKteail  of  fiv."  or  six  weeks,  will  bring  the  rate 
down  friim  furiy  cents  a  jiound  to  about  ten 
cents.  All  the  "real  olforts  to  handle  ireight 
overland  are  going  on  at  Dyea  and  Skapuay, 
and  tlie.-^i'  plaei's  lire  only  separated  by  a  neck  of 
land  at  tin-  lirad  uf  the  arm  of  the  sea  known  as 
tho  Lvnii  C-arial. 


rning  th 
till-  bin 
■  Hritisl 
August 

to    lotj 


I-  location  of  claims  vary 
indaryline,  the  limit  on 
I  side  liaving  been  re- 
from  .")IH)  fe<;t  in  length, 
ui,  ami  e.xtending  from 
fi'i't  in  length  running 
iiired  fmm  high-water  mark 
■m-li  if  it  1«!  further.  This 
■laim.  "  liar  diggings"  are 
ct  wide  at  high-water  mark 
le  siii'aiii  to  its  lowest  water- 
jgs"    are    simply    100   feet 

its  afDitents  were  staked  and 
I'l-s  under  the  old  law,  and 
pled  by  Canada  of  the  new 
iiiners,  is  liable  to  meet  with 
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bborn  resistance  from  them,  as  is  also  die  10 
jent,  prupoaed  as  royalty  to  be  put  on  the 
it  ot  these  older  locations.  But  the  Domin- 
i  Canada  will  probably  deal  with  the  prob- 
n  a  broad  and  liberal  way,  as  the  case  would 
to  demand.  The  prospectors  were  induced 
r  different  laws  to  hunt  for  gold  in  ita 
n  domains,  and  a  law  that  would  be  retro- 
e  would  simply  be  bad  faith.  The  new 
dian  law  also  reserves  every  alternate  ten 
13  for  the  crown.  This  reduced-claim  area 
^ulated  to  dampen  tlio  ardor  of  the  argonaut, 
it  best  it  n-dmrcs  his  prospects  to  one-fifth 
hat  was  allowe<l  the  pioneers.  "While  the 
rican  side  has  not  been  proven  nearly  so  rich, 
ur  Government  permits  the  taking  up  of  an 
falenl  to  aljout  twenty  acres,  or  fifteen  times 
ach  as  on  the  British  side. 

INADa's    EQriVAI.ENT    FOR    HER    EXACTIONS. 

nada  also  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  on  miners' 
lies  brought  into  the  Northwest  Territory, 
lie  e^act  amount  lias  not  yet  been  determined 
knowledge  of  the  application.  For  tlie  greater 
te  it  ia  true  tljat  Canada  gives  the  better  serv- 

A  claim  on  that  side  the  boundary  can 
erfecled  with  more  dispatch  than  on  the 
rican  side,  and  slie  lenda  assistance  readily 
en  trails  to  now  camps  of  any  considerable 

connecting  them  with  supply  points  ;  she 
moreovor,  a  police  system  and  mail  service 
ior  to  that  of  Alaska  pro[)er. 
e  miners'  meeting  is  the  only  government 
B  interior  of  Ala-^ka,  but  it  appears  nearly  to 
outlived  its  usefulness,  and  with  the  growth 
3  country  and    the  introtluction  of  a  class  of 


iroducing  adventurers,  attracted  by  the  hopes 
Jting  their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the 
icerfi,  it  is  fast  Ijecoming  a  mockery. 
B  powers  of  tlio  miners'  meeting  are  three- 


fold— legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  No 
provision  is  made  for  a  governing  officer,  the 
whole  fabric  resting  on  the  great  American  prin- 
ciple, "majority  rules."  Universal  suffrage  is 
given  and  all  have  an  equal  vote.  The  method 
of  proceedings  is  as  follows  :  If  a  man  has  a 
grievance  he  posts  a  notice  to  tliat  effect  and 
calls  a  meeting  for  a  certain  date.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  miners  of  that  locality  assemble, 
generally  in  the  open  air,  and  a  moderator  from 
their  number  is  appointed.  Then  the  prosecutor 
presents  his  case  ;  the  defendant  answers.  Cross- 
questioning  speeches  pro  and  con  are  made,  and 


in  the  end  some  one  puts  a  motion,  which  is  either 
carried  or  defeated.  If  carried,  the  penalty  is 
imposed  without  delay, 

III.— HOW  AND  WHERE  THE  GOLD 
WAS  FOUND. 

For  half  a  century  the  existence  of  gold  in 
Alaska  has  been  known.  It  was  reported  by 
Tebenkof  in  1848  and  again  by  the  engineer 
Deroschin  in  18.51,  and  from  1848  to  1855  the 
Russian-American  Company  spenta  large  amount 
of  money  in  active  mining  operations.  A  force 
of  forty  miners  under  I-ieutenant  Derosdiin  was 
kept  continually  at  work  at  the  head  of  thi^  inlet 
on  Kaknoo  River  and  in  the  Kenai  and  Prince 
William  mountains.  They  found  gold,  but  in 
such  small  quantities  that  their  enthusiasm  gradu- 
ally waned,  and  the  diggings  had  been  deserted 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  when  the  country 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  Clioquette  and  Carpenter  found  traces 
of  the  precious  metal  on  the  Stickeen  River,  and 
Prof.W.  P.  lllake  verified  this  discovery  in  1863. 
In  18T3  there  was  some  excitement  over  a  dis- 
covery   in    Sou  til  eastern   Alaska,    but    the   real 
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history  of  mining  does  not  bogin  until  1880, 
wliitn  Joseph  Juneau  achieved  fame  in  the  annals 
of  th(!  country  by  the  first  important  "find  "  near 
thu  town  which  now  hears  his  name — as  late  as 
188C  still  "a  little  village  of  rough  cabins." 

THE   OUKAT    THEADWELL    STAMP    HILL. 

Wlu'u  thu  oxciti'nicnt  over  this  discovery  was 
at  its  height,  a  miner  who  went  by  the  name  of 
' '  Krencli  Teto  "  staked  a  claim  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  on  Douglas  Island.  John  Trcadwell 
l>ougiit  the  claim  fur  f!40ll  and  built  a  fiv'e-t>tamp 
mill,  which  lie  lat<:r  increased  to  120  stamjis  and 
seven  ycura  after  the  discovery  enki-ged  it  to  240 
stamps,  making  the  Treadwell  the  largest  mill  in 
the  world.  The  ore  is  Jow  grade,  running  about 
$B  to  the  tou  and  costing  about  $1.08  per  ton 


Pketo  by  J.  F.  PralU 

to  e.xtract  the  bullion,  which  to-day  makes  an 
oiitpiit  of  ^1,II0(),(I0<I  a  year. 

-At  Siini  Uuiii  a  ten-stamp  mill  is  at  work,  and 
the  OIT  is  rated  at  snmetlulifi  like  *;IIIO  to  the  ton. 

.luBt  iM'low  Juiirau,  at  Sheep  Creek,  is  the 
Silver  Queen  Mine,  runninn  a  ten-stamp  mill, 
and  aitog.>ther  within  four  miles  of  .Juneau,  in- 
cluding the  TreiKhvell,  there  aw  nine  mills  in 
opemtion. 

Si.\fy  miles  above  Juneau,  toward  r.vnn 
Canal,  is  the  Ilerner's  Ihiy  Min.-,  and  th.^iv'ari^ 
ricll  ledges  reported  on  .Xdmindty  Ishmd.  These 
(lejMisits  n'ljuire  e.tpensive  machituTV  to  even 
test  them  properly,  and  whc^n  it  e.xtemis  l»>yund 
the  prospecting  stage  is  work  for  hirge  ertpitul 
onlv. 

H.  E.  I'reston,  the  I>irector  of  (he  I'nited 
States  Mint,  savs  of  the  output  of  gold  from 
.Alaska  iM'fore  the  Klondike  discovery:  ■■The 
gold  ]iriHluct  of  .Maakathus  far  has  Iteen  romark- 
tthle  rather  for  its  regtilarity  than  its  amount,  and 
is  therefore  more  favorable  to  the  j«'rir.aneiu'y  of 


development  of  the  mineral  reaources  than  if  it 
were  subject  to  violent  fluctuations." 


For  sixty-four  years  the  great  Yukon  River, 
"the  Mississippi  of  the  North"  (which  is  de- 
clared by  liotli  I'rofessor  Elliott  and  Mr.  Ivjn 
PetrotI  to  discharge  "  as  much  if  not  a  third  more" 
water  into  Hering  Sea  than  the  Father  of  Waters 
does  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  has  lieen  explored 
by  ono  traveler  after  another,  yet  the  first  sigoB 
of  gold  in  the  Ynkon  Vwisin  were  not  lirought  to 
light  until  1881,  These  indications  on  the  bare 
of  the  Hig  Salmon  River  were  followed  by  similar 
manifestations  on  the  I'elly,  Hootalinqua,  and 
Stewart  rivers,  and  gradually  placer  mines  were 
devehiped  on  Forty  Mile,  Sixty  Mile,  and  Bircli 
creeks,  and  on  Koyukuk  River,  Jn  1883,  how- 
ever, the  total  white  population  amounted  to  only 
fourteen  iiersons,  and  there  is  still  extant  a  pho- 
tograph of  thirteen  of  these  forerunners  of  the 
present  honle.  In  1886  Forty  Mile  Creek  was 
the  storm  center,  an  honor  wn?sted  from  it  in  1893 
by  Birch  Creek  and  the  neighboring  streams. 
The  following  year  (.'irclo  City,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Yukon  mining  towns,  was  founded  and  became 
the  head<]uarters  for  all  the  miners  of  the  region. 

KLOSniKK    AND    BONANZA   CREEK. 

Early  in  August,  1896,  a  California  miner 
named  J,  F.  Duller  drifted  into  the  little  trading 
post  of  Ilawson,  where  some  rich  strikes  had 
been  made  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  He 
tried  the  western  bank  without  success,  and  hear- 
ing rumors  of  great  luck  on  his  neighbors'  part 
(they  had,  in  fiu't,  taken  out  ji40,0g0  in  coaree 
goldl.  he  crosseil  the  river  and  Ix'gan  to  work  up 
the  Klondike,  a  siLiidl  iriliutary  stream  which  the 
knowing  ones  had  passed  hy-ffi  offering  no 
chances  whatever.  The  latter  aft^^-ard  declared, 
with  all  the  scorn  of  the  initiated,  that  it  was  ehtt 
cA.ii'.^,' (temierfoot)  luck  ;  hut  however  that  may 
be,  ISuller  took  out  *10,(HI0  in  ten  days  from 
Ilia  lirst  pruspi-ot  hole  finir  miles  al)ove  Dawson. 
-Almost  simultaneously  came  the  lionauza  Creek 
■■strike"  by  tieorge  W.  Cormaek  on  August  12, 
Cormaek  luid  an  Imliiin  wife,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  iitieiitinn  wjis  cidled  to  this  locality  by  his 
liidiim  frieiuis.  His  (lr,<t  work  on  the  Klondike— 
a  eorrupii.Mi  of  the  Indian  word  Tl.ron-dwk, 
mt'iiiiin^'  ■■ttshiutr  ;;n>uiids" — was  primitive,  he 
lijiviiii;  tn  I'nrry  (he  t^ravel  for  some  distance  to 
wiLter  to  pnii  it  :  but  ;is  he,  with  two  other  men, 
wiish.-d  out  Al.'jiio  in  eight  days  in  this  fashion, 
In-  siLw  the  vidue  of  the  '-(ind,"  and  returning  to 
Circle  City  for  I'ooil.  sjiread  the  report  which  left 
t!ie  other  Vukon  towns  deserted.  This  was  in 
August.  ISDii,  Init  it  was  nearly  a  year  before 
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'orld  heard  of  the  discovery  and  had  the 
brought  to  it  on  ihe  Excelsior  &nd  Portland, 
igh  William  Ogilvie,  government  surveyor, 
uode  reports  to  Canada,  and  rumors  were 
cast.     Tiie  Excehior  hroa^ht  down  from  St. 
lel    $500, 000    worth  of    gold,   most   of   it 
Forty  Mile  Creek.      A  little  later  the  Pail- 
lailed  into  Seattle  with  4700,000  of  Klon- 
i;old  and  six  of  the  lucky  pioneers  on  board. 
e    was   stirred    to    its    very  depths.     Five 
and  people  crowded  around  the  dock,  and 
!  gold  came  down  the  gang-plank  packed  in 
ikets.  tin  cans,   canvas  sacks,  even  in  the 
>f  old  trousers,"   the  onlookers  went  wild 
enthusjnslic   excitement.     An  eye-witness 
led  llmt  ()ni;  weather-beaten  old  fellow  was 
irconie  liy  this  ovation  and  by  the  actuality 
g()od  forluuo  which  it  impressed  upon  him 
le  prweedfd  to  shower  among  the  crowd  a 
ul  of  nupjifts  w.irrh  some  |300. 
i   news    ran  along    the  western  coast   like 
ire.      The  north  pole  changed  its  location  to 
Dot  where    the  one  hmidred  and  forty-first 
ian  crosses  the  arctic  circle  for  all   adven- 
i  spirits — a  golden  pole  toward  which  every 
tss  pointed.      From   that  day    to   this   the 
ment    has    been    increasing,    despite    the 
lof  daunt- 
id  contra- 
y    reports 
have  been 
1  to  meet 
ublic   de- 
fer news, 
this  time 
rold     that 
ached  the 
d     States 
he  Yukon 
up  about 

0  0,000. 

)lt     out     of  TAITA  BiT. 

'ukon  be- 
lie arrival  of  the  h'.rreliinr  was  not  consid- 
,  aiithorilv  giving  the  output  of  the  Yukon 
for  the  t.'n  yars  pnTcliug  the  Klondike 
ery  at  abiuit  ?i;i.i)iio,liO(),  wliile  within  two 
18  after  the  disci>very*.'., 000,000  were  taken 
It  mvist  }>!■  said,  lliinigh,  that  this  "two 
is"  is  hardly  a  liiir  statement.  True,  it  was 
d  out  in  that  nini-,  but  the  result  also  ropre- 

1  much  time  iind  hil>nr  during  the  previous 
or  ten  months  in  iici-iuiiulating  part  of  tlie 
shiiced  in  that  iwu  lumillis.  It  is  interesit- 
>  know  that  it  tonk  the  first  eight  months 
ning  in  ('alifuruia  tu  get  out  that  amount, 
infinitely  mure  fitvi  liable  climatic  conditions. 


THE   GREAT  GOLD   BELT. 

The  highest  authority  on  Alaska,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Dall,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, a  geologist  of  note,  says:  "The  gold- 
bearing  belt  of  Northwestern  America  contains 
all  the  gold-fields  extending  into  British  Colum- 
bia and  what  is  known  as  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  The  Yukon  really  runs  along 
in  that  belt  for  five  or  six  hundred  miles.      The 


J^uHo  it  J.F.Pratt. 

bed  of  the  main  river  is  in  the  valley.  The 
yellow  metal  is  not  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
the  main  river,  but  in  the  small  streams  which  cut 
through  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Mud  and 
mineral  matter  are  carried  into  the  main  river, 
while  the  gold  is  left  on  the  rough  bottom  of 
these  side  streams.  In  most  cases  the  gold  lies 
at  the  bottonl  of  thick  gravel  deposits.  The  cold 
is  covered  with  frozen  gravel  in  the  winter. 
During  the  summer,  until  the  snow  is  all  melted, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  muddy  torrents. 
When  the  summer  is  over  and  the  springs  begin 
to  freeze  the  streams  dry  up.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  in  order  to  get  at  the  gold  the  miners 
find  it  necessary  to  dig  into  jhe  gravel  forma- 
tion." This  is  definite  and  authentic  testimonv, 
but  the  Klondike  miners  have  given  me  this 
more  intimate  explanation  of  how  the  gold  placers 
are  found  and  worked. 


Their  experience  bus  tauglit  them  this  simple 
rule  of  nature,  that  the  disintegrations  of  gold- 
Ix'aring  quartz  veins  are  washed  down  the  steeper 
dcchvities,  and  where  the  streams  assume  a  more 
horizontal  curn.'nt  form  a  bed  of  the  small  particles 
of  stone  and  nuid  and  gold  {(lour,  sand,  and  nug- 
gets). The  constant  action  of  the  water  moves  the 
lighter  of  these  substances  fii-st,  with  the  heavier — 
the  gold — always  tending,  on  account  of  its  weight, 
to  settle    deeper   and  deejier.      With    this    con- 
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Btant  action  fur  ayi's,  it  sinks  to  ''lioii  rock  "  and 
Hi's  there  in  llic  liollows  nnil  against  llii'  roiifih 
cdfics,  ami  witli  its  own  wcijrht  colWls  find 
forms  thi'  "jiay  Ptrt'ak."  Tirnc  lias  l.nificil  lliia 
Btrciik  lliickt'st  in  tlio  coiicavilii's  of  tlie  "  licil 
iwk."  tiixl  tlic  vain.-  nf  a  iila.-.T  \^  largely  <li-- 
[K'udcnt  on  tlicwi-  concavilii'S  in  the'  an^a  of 
a  claim  ;  nm',  ns  this  conilition  is  lialilc  to  vary 
with  tndi  scimn-t!  yard,  it  I.-nds  tin'  i-l.'MU'iit  of 
chaniv. 

This  is  wliat  niakofi  it  p.K-isiKl.>— and  it  is  nllur- 
inji  to  tlu'  p.ld-lmnti-rs— to  find  a  '■  Iti'd-rock  " 
fonnurion  wiii-n-  lissnn-s  or  a  t-ross-ril.li.-tl  fiinlt 
iiiuv  havi-  fscrvi'd  mitiiri-  ns  liiirs.  artintr  Jnsi  as 
clent8m»ehiici--1.nx.  II.mv  tlie  tliii-kn.-ss  ct  \\m 
"pay  streak"  may  Ih-  nimsuid,  anil  wlien  itiii* 
omditioii  fxit-ii 


cift.  c 


alvi 


nd  a 


■ivnl  1 


of  ii.M  ■ 
concavities.      Tlic  r.'as.m  lliat  tli.^   jr-.M  M-..ks  tin- 

lowest  level  makes  llicci.nt.'r  of  tl lu-d  mek.- 

or  tlie  lowest  jmrt  of  tlie  cn'scent.  tlie  r.-rei>l!iil,; 
for  lln'  most  valnaMc  dei.osits. 

THK  BUSH  eiiASCKs  o^  riiosrucTiM;, 
l^nl  tliere  is  another  eh-nient   of   rhun.e  wli.^re 

most  valual'k'of  iliese  ■'■[lav-sin'ak  "  di-i...-iis  is 
on  the  ••  Ited  nx-k"  of  the  older  or  more  [H.r- 
luaneut  course  of  the  strraii).  which  has  in  nnmy 
casw  Ix-cn  changi-d  by  a  landslide  or  a  de[>res- 
siun:  ami  it  is  the  "bedrock"  o:'  the  olden-urse 


which  holds  the  cups  of  gold.  For  this  reason 
two  minors  of  adjoining  claims  will  often  find 
their  fortunes  vary,  and  as  there  are  no  Biire 
surface  indicali(ms  "bed  rock"  must  be  reached, 
tht;  '-[lay  streak  "  disclosed,  and  its  course  and 
limits  drifted  out.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  often  the  bench  claims,  awav  off  to  the 
sid<:  of  the  valley,  will  show  npoii  digging 
tln>  shaft  that  the  l>ed  of  the  older  stream   lay 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  locality  rich  in 
placer  g..ld  is  rii.di  in  (|uartz  veins,  ami  this  will 
])rolia!ily  lie  found  true-  in  the  mountain  ranges 
that  feed  tlie  Klomlik.',  Indian,  and  ii^tewart 
rivers;  hut  there  have  been  fn^quent  iiistances 
wli.re  -inch  \v;is  not  the  case,  due  to  a  greater 
ero-ii.n.  or  a  deiritiis  formation  feeding  the 
sr  renins,  "r  a  iriore  coiistanl  milling  or  sluicing  by 
that  greaiesi  ,,f  all  miners,  nalui-e.  Professor 
Wrighi,  of  (H,.rlin  (  liili'^ri-.  says  on  tins  point: 
■■  '['):<■  aiiii.iini  <■[  ii<.V\  r.iuiid  in  the  placer  minex 
is  .■viil.'iiei' ii-'t  i-M  Tiiiii'li  perhaps  of  a  v«ry  rich 
v.'iii  ii*  of   the   d:,-ihie^'nitiiiu   of  a  very   large 


,.\SK.\  S  tllSTOHY  AND  RE- 

S(iria-Ks. 

idiki'  liiveris  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
riiisji  r.iiumhia  of  the  Dominion  of 
.is    N..rilL\vest    Territory  got  its 


nd  i 


)VB  out  Ot 
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:a.  This  name,  suggested  by  Charles  Sum-  uses  to  which  much  of  this  vast  area  may  be 
3  from  the  aboriginal  word  Al-ak'skak,  and  put.  A.  P.  Swineford,  who  was  Governor  of 
9  "a  groat  country."  There  are  clouded  Alaska  in  1886,  gives  evidence  in  regard  to  this 
5s  of  the  discovery  of  this  land  by  iiavi-  as  follows  :  '■  Nowlioro  in  my  home  travels,  from 
3  before  the  time  of  Vitus  Bering,  but  to  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
is  accorded  the 

actual  explo 
1  and  occu  pa- 
in 1741  when 
e  head  of  an 
lition  sent  out 
leen  Catherine 
ssia,  which  the 
iouB  Peter  the 
.had  forwarded 
the  prime  mo- 
of  aggraiidii^o- 

and  exieod- 
the  limits  of 
The  country 
explored  aflcr 
along  its  coast 
iimerous  navi- 
9,  but  general- 
tb  the  trading 
t,  until  in  1799 
srorPaulVllI. 
issia  granted  a 
sr  to  the  Kiis- 

nerican     F  u  r  taoish  i.aki  at  4:1b  km 

lany    to    iraAvi  {piwtnby  w.  o^,-f«,)   bv on"*"* o/ Wn  cono 

irhe  natives  and 

bargains  to  suit  themselves — a  privilege  re-  Washington  to  Sitka,  have  I  seen  more  luxuriant 
i  in  183!l,  The  trade  was  in  furs  and  ivory  vegetation  than  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  I  find 
peedilyassumediinportantproporlions.  New  the  hardier  vegetables  all  growing  to  maturity 
angel,  now  known  as  Sitka,  was  the  prin-  and  enormous  size."  The  miners  from  about 
settlement  of  this  company,  althougli  they  Dawson  City  will  tell  you  (the  miners  who  know 
isbed  forty  slaliiiiis  at  other  points  on  the  more  things  than  gold)  that  gardens  will  be 
and  inland  during  the  sixty-four  years  of  raised  on  the  arctic  circle  which,  if  limited  in 
occupation.  variety,  will  yet  produce  the  vegetable  needs  of 

is  said  that  in  1807  some  men  who  thought  the  mining  population  when  once  intelligent 
saw  profit  to  theini^elves  in  the  purchase  of      effort  is  directed  to  them. 

frozen    lands   api)roached  Secretary  Wil-  William    H.    Seward    while    on    hia    travels 

H.  Seward  wilh  a  view  to  securing  his  co-  around  the  world  wrote  from  Berlin  as  follows  : 
tion  in  iimkiiig  the  purchase  from  Russia;  "  We  have  seen  of  Germany  enough  to  show 
>n  investigation  Mr.  Seward  became  con-  that  its  climate  is  neiter  so  genial,  nor  its  soil  so 
lof  the  vahii!  of  the  lands  to  his  Govern-      fertile,  nor  its  resnnrces  of  forecls  and  mines  so 

and  opened  negotiulions  with  Russia  which  rich  as  those  of  Woutbom  Ala.ska. "  Miner  W. 
\y  resulted  in  the  fi.fing  of  a  price  of  ^7,-  Bruce,  long  an-sident  of  these  coast  lands,  says  : 
00  and  in  the  signing  of  a  tn-aty  on  Jhirch  "The  great  pri'cipitation  and  humidity  of  the 
867.  This  treaty  was  jiroclainieil  Juno  •_'0,  atmosphere  in  Southern  Alaska  caiLse  the  entire 
ctual  possession  taki-n  by  the  United  Stales,  coast  region  to  lie  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  pe- 
gh  Gen.  Love II  II.  HouHseau,  United  States  rennial  green.  Vegetation  is  dense  and  forests 
,  on  October  IS,  lUil".  magnificent.      The   soil    is   rich,    though   in   the 

E  RESOL-BCEs  OF  Ti!F  GREAT  soitTUWEST  heavily  timbered  section  it  is  shallow  ;  and  from 

the  most  eastern  point  of  the  Territory  to  Kadiak 
ide  from  the  mineral  possibilities  in  gold,  root  crops  are  easily  grown.  Radishes,  lettuce, 
r,  and  coal,  there  are  doubtless  many  other      carrots,  onions,  cauliflower,  peas,  turnips,  cabbage. 
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beets,  celery,  and  potatoes  yield  prolifit-ally.  On 
one-sixth  of  an  acre  at  Sitka  eiglity  biiKlielu  of 
potatoes  have  Ix'eii  raised.  It  wus,  liowi^ver,  a 
plot  o£  (ti'ound  that  had  been  formerly  used  by 
the  lius^iaus  as  a  garden  and  was  carefully  pre- 
jiarcd.  Strawberries  grow  with  the  j;reatest 
bpouiaueity,  aud  have  a  flavor  equal  to  those  of 


\    Hveo 


:    fields 


southern   latitudes.       fi 

fitrawlwrrioa  an;  found  under  the  very  shadow  of 

the  glaciers,  Iwlh  ntGla<-i<!r  liayaml  at  Viikulat." 

The  prevniliny  varietii's  of  finiluT  iu  South- 
eastern Alaska  arc  spruee,  licmli..k,  rrd  aud 
yellow  cedar.      'Die  Pimici'  aud  limdi^'k  firow  to 

very  large  size,  fivqii.'nlK'  Ik'Iii;;  found  100 
feet  bifih  aud  (i  to  S  fi'i'T  in  diauieter.  The  yel- 
low  o^ar  is  a  b'autiful  wood,  takes  a  high  pol- 
ish, aud  makes  on  ftdminibh:  substitute  for  ma- 
hogany. 

Tbei-e  are  between  thirty  i.n.l  forty  Kabm.n 
("Hiueries  in  Ahiska,  ri'|iri'si'Uiing  au  tuvestnient 
of  more  than  ^I.Dim.ilDi].  'I'lu-v  <Muplov  .';,()l)(l 
or  (1,(100  p<:..ple  and  pack  from  tiOO.OOO  to  800,- 


000  c 


*  the  ^ 


ndu~ 


of  the  country  (excepting  the  si'aliiig)  t 
idly  incn-Bsing.  The  ("hinese  furnish  the  best 
lalior  in  the  cannerii's,  for  tlii>  Tlingit  Indian, 
while  indu!4trious  to  a  degree,  canmit  Jiedi'pi'nded 
upon  ;  he  is  too  apt  to  start  olT  without  uotic'i'im 
a  pFolongfid  'ipotlatch"  or  gi)  lierrying  or  fish- 
ing in  the  height  of  tlie  salmon  run.     The  whal- 


ing business,  while  prosecuted  north  of  Bering 
Strait,  is  extensive,  there  being  75  veesels  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  and  traffic. 

TUK    HUl'I'LY     OF     OAHE. 

The   game    of    the    country    is    limited,    anA- 
will  rapidly  disappear  with  the   army  of  "Win- 
chesters being  tak — 
en    there.      Moun — 
tain    sheep  can  be-w 
killed    occasionally — 
after    hard     hunt- 
ing, and  less  oft«i»- 
a  moose  or  a  bear; 
on    the     southern- 
coast      there      ar^ 
some  deer  and  elk. 
The  white   rabbit» 
are  scarce  and  hard- 
to  find.      There  is. 
alxo    a   small  gray 
squiri-el    found    in. 
great  nuuiljers.      I 
have     seen     them, 
crossing  a  wooded 
valley  iu  such  num- 
bers   that    I    have- 
amused  myself  by 
hitting  at  them  with 
slicks   as  tliey 
ficumpered    about 
the      underbrush, 
I  CABAL.)  ap(>arcntiy  amused 

at  seeing  so  stnuige 
a  creature  as  man, 
of  whiuu,  as  thi-y  didii't  know  him,  they  were  not 
i'altcm  who  is  enthusiastic 
ir  will  find  a  recompense  of 
i;oast  stn-ama  to  make  him 
.1st  bi.'  somewhere  near  sixty 
The  trout  and  salmon  of 


afraid.      The  J/.:; 

sprvkled  trout  id 
d...:Iare  that  hvav 
degri-i^  liorlh  lul 


i  fei'd  the  luitives,  the  pioneers, 
d  the  dogs.  ]h  the  fall  every  Clnlkat  Indian's 
iiip  presents  the  iippeiirance  of  wash-day  in  the 
ck  yard  of  «  city  home,  with  the  fish  split 
I'U,  boned,  aud  hung  up  to  dry  for  the  winter 
id.  Does  it  not  sceni  awaste  to  dry  and  salt  a 
'  sperkli'd  trout,  to  be  fed  to  dogs  ?    But 


what  the  India 


KltMKN. 


lie  is  a  rare  fisherman,  th(mgli,  one  of  the 
most  adroit  1  have  ever  seen.  His  method  is 
this  :  He  cuts  a  stii-k  tu'o  iuchos  in  diameter  and 
aliout  twelve  fc«(t  long,  to  an  end  of  which  he 
attaches,  with  sinews,  a  double -pronged  hook 
about  three  inches  across  the  bend  ;  and  for  hia 
sport  he  selects  a  place  in  the  creek  between  the 
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am 


ind  the  riffles.  Wading  in  nearly  to  bis  hips, 
ill  reach  the  pole  to  the  bottom  just  below 
tBes  and  feel  about.  Presently  you  will  see  him 
a  deft  jerk,  with  a  twist  to  it,  and  he  lifts 
t  the  water  one  of  those  red  speckled  beau- 
weighing  five  or  six  pounds, 
tood  one  day  on  tJie  Taiya  River  and  saw  a 
g  buck  catch  over  twenty  trout  in  this 
OR  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  while  I  heard 
ifs  say  it  was  an  unsportsmanlike  proceed- 
it  impressed  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
ction  of  sportsmanship,  for  it  required  a 
of  feeling  and  deft  movement  of  the  wrist 
conies  only  from  an  innate  love  of  capture 
ong  practice.  1  tried  it  for  an  hour  and  1 
ed  but  one  trout  and  killed  him  with  gashes  ; 
ndian  smiled  at  tlie  pale-face,  while  looking 
1  own  pile,  each  one  hooked  squarely  through 
enter  of  the  body,  sideways,  with  but  a  little 
pot,  looking  much  like  its  specks,  to  show 
e  the  sharp  point  had  entered  and  passed 

gh. 


e  Indian  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower 
Jrnia    to    north    of  St.    Michael  gradually 
res    from   a   lithe,    copper- colored    warrior 
le    stockier    and    lighter- colored    man    of 
Puget    Sound    coast.      He  becomes  a  little 
er  and  stouter  of  stature  and  more  placid 
inper  as  you  go  up  the  Lynn  Canal,  while 
le     Bering  Sea   coast   he     is    more   nearly 
iquimo;  on  the 
.  coast  he  is  a 
£squimo.     Be- 
I  the  two  there 
1  a  distinct  line, 
ach  has  lent  his 
to  the  otiier  as 
aa  his  thought 
mode    of    life, 
isouthea-st  const 
e  are  puzzles  to 
ithnologists,    so 

ons    occur   be- 


Sitka  some  of  the  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  In- 
dian schools  in  the  United  States,  but  they  in- 
variably return  to  their  tribes  and  take  up  the  old 
life  of  hunting  the  moose  and  bear  and  fishing 
and  paddling  those  gondola-like  canoes  that  so 
gracefully  stretch  their  necks  to  show  their  beau- 
tiful swaying  reflection  in  the  still  waters. 

1  was  at  Crater  Lake  last  summer — that  desert 
spot  across  the  famous  Chilkoot  summit — and 
was  discussing  with  several  young  men  football  as 
played  in  the  Eastern  colleges;  two  in  the  party 
had  been  well-known  college  players.  1  noticed 
that  a  young  Indian  "packer"  who  sat  by  was 
listening  intently  to  the  talk.     At  last  Voorhees, 

a  half. back  from  H ,  began  to  tell  of  a  game 

with  the  Carlisle  Indians,  when  this  young  Chil- 
kat  said  modestly  that  he  had  played  in  that  game 
and  had  given  Voorhees  an  injury  that  he  had 
just  described,  "What  asmall  world!  There  up 
under  the  arctic  circle  these  two  men  of  different 
raees  met  again,  but  under  such  different  con- 
ditions. 

CHARACTERISTICS  or  THE  TLINGITS. 

These  Tlingits  are  a  picturesque  people,  but 
it  is  a  wild  beauty  they  put  into  tlieir  dress 
and  into  their  blankets  and  boats  and  baskets. 
The  colors  are  very  rich,  the  reds  and  blacks 
predominating — evidently  a  tribute  from  Japan 
— and  the  designs  are  mostly  bold  stripes.  The 
totem-poles  are  their  chief  accomplishments  in  art, 
and  suggest  another  borrowing  from  the  llon- 
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golian  in  Iheir  grotosquo  hideousness  of  oxprt^s- 
sion;  but  it  all  takes  liold  of  you  as  tlio  orgio 
of  a  conlined  but  luxurious  eiulradiuicnt  of  a 
real  art  instinct — a  desire  to  express  a  nOigious 
idea,  be  it  ever  so  fraught  with  devils.  The 
totem  ia  the   "  family  troe  "   or  (ronoalngy,    be- 


seemed to  touch  the  ground  only  for  grace- 
ful poise  :  in  tier  ears  dangled  half  moons  of 
brass ;  her  eyes  w<'ni  as  blac'k  as  her  liair, 
which  copied  the  ^[adonllas  in  its  parting.  It 
was  Sunday  aftci-iKMin  ;  church  bells  were  ring- 
ing Htid  under  her  arm  whs  a  Hible.  Slio  was 
moving  along  the  path  that  skirls  the  coast  at 
"WrHrigell,  and  rows  of  tall  Kitein-poles  wero 
griiinitig  down  at  her  ;  her  destination  was  tho 
quiet  of  that  house  of  (lod.  and  its  qitiet  was  in 
her  eyes.  When  I  noticed  her  weighted  litis  and 
detected  a  devout  chitching  of  the  little  Bible,  I 
thought  of  the  traditions  of  her  race  and  won- 
dered how  she  reconciled  the  two,  for  her  very 
garb  carried  designs  of  the  inherited  religion. 


ing  a  comoination  of  the  ilifterent  trilial  insig- 
nias.  This  picturing  with  the  brush  or  llie  kidfe 
lends  itself  to  every  article  of  uf=e;  the  hnruwpn.ms 
have  a  symt>ol  carved  on  their  handles,  the  pipes 
take  crude  shapes  of  animals  unci  birds  that  have 
a  religious  signilicauce,  while  convent inunl  funiiM 
of  horned  monsters  are  woven  into  their  lilankets 
and  cut  into  the  medicine  man's  channs,  which 
are  made  of  human  bones,  and  .«-ri>cuts  are 
painted  on  the  faces  of  the  Indian  girls. 

The  most  beautiful  cn-ature  of  a  native  race 
I  have  ever  seen  was  one  of  these  Tlingit  girls. 
She  was  not  more  than  si'venieen.  tail  enougli  and 
lithe  enough,  with  a  eomplexion  iliiit  wa,'^  like 
one  of  those  brown  and  transparent  shudows  in  a 
Jouctt  portrait ;  wonnil  about  her  shoulders  was 
a  blanket  of  colors  that  robUid  the  deepest  tones 
from  the  grass  and  the  sunset  and  it  fell  grace- 
fully in  tassels  about  her  limlis  :  a  skirt  of  royal 
red  hung   above   bead-wrought   nioecaains    that 


There  has  long  been  a  tourist  trip  to  Alaska 
from  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  to  Victoria,  Wran- 
gell,  Juneau,  Glacier  Bay — where  is  seen  the 
wondftrful  Muir  Glacier — and  n'tuming  by  Sitka. 
It  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing summer  voyages  that  can  bo  made  in  any 
seas,  but  the  accommodations  have  been  poor, 
and  there  has  never  })een  enough  business  to 
stimulate  the  ship  companies  to  make  this  trip 
better  known  to  the  world. 

It  is  all  in  quiet  waters,  e.tcept  two  or  three 
bays  which  ani  quickly  crossed  ;  thousands  of 
islanils  lock  the  coast  and  much  of  the  trip  is 
in  narrow  straits  gla.'^sy  with  calm.  Many  places 
on  the  route  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  like  a  jour- 
ney by  river,  only  the  current  is  lacking.  One 
description  covei-s  (he  whole  picture,  but  it  is  like 
a  great  canvas  on  which  one  never  tires  looking, 
finding  always  a  tu-w  l>cauly  in  the  detail.  A 
vertical  swce|i  of  the  eye  shows  below  the  waters 
are  at  tlic  uiiTcy  ot  gentle  airs;  their  robin's- 
egg  hhie  blends  into  sljadows  of  green  where  the 
rank  undergiowtli  of  vine  and  wild  flowers  grows 
to  its  edge  ;  above  is  a  forest  of  firs,  up,  up  un- 
til a  clean  line  of  bare  granite  begins.  This  Is 
like  (I  velvet  VivAv  and  on  it  hang  glaciers,  feed- 
ing rivulets  tlijil  ilanci'  down  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
milking  while  !-|"iIs  where  they  show  through 
the  gri'iTi,  iiiid  all  the  while  singing  a  joyous 
snug  to  drown  the  fullthruated  birds.  And  away 
above  aixl  brick  licyond,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
clouds,  arc  iiiouniiiiiis  and  i«.'aks  of  snow,  illimit- 
abh>  and  iii.-^piring. 

Hut  just  now,  of  all  times,  the  human  inter- 
est is  ill  ilic  reniiii-kalili'  e.\ndu.s  of  the  gold-seek- 
ei-s,  it  has  iiiiiny  points  of  view,  and  for  those 
to  wlioiti  the  lii.\uries  of  a- Cunarder  are  not  a 
necessity,  a  journey  hence  during  the  coming 
r  will  lodge  a  memory  in  the  mind  that 
uain  forever  from  its  pure  novelty. 


LA,     THE    DREYFUS   CASE,    AND     THE     ANTI- 
JEWISH    CRUSADE    IN    FRANCE. 

-THREATS  OF  A  NEW  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  IN  FRANCE. 


correspondence  cabled  from  Paris  to  New 
fork,  Count  Esterhazy  is  quoted  as  having 

0  an  interviewer  on  February  14  : 

f  Dreyfus  were  ever  to  set  foot  in  I'Vance  again 
oould  he  one  hundred  thousand  corpses  of  Jews 
J  soil.  If  Zola  is  acquitted  there  will  he  a 
tion  in  Paris.  The  people  will  put  me  at 
head  in  a  massacre  of  the  Jews.'^ 

questionably  Major  Esterhazy  has  been  the 
Df  the  mob  since  his  acquittal  by  the  mili- 
court  tliat  was  charged  with  investigating 
rave  accusation  that  he  was  the  real  culprit 
)  matters  which  have  been  laid  at  the  door 
eyfus.  And  in  spite  of  his  boastful  exag- 
lon,  Esterhazy  is  probably  right  in  his  asser- 
that    the   vindication  of   Dreyfus   by  Zola 

1  be  the  signal  for  a  fearful  outbreak  against 
ews. 

August   24,    1572,  on  the  ringing  of  the 
L  in  the  tower  of   the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
I'Auxerrois    in    Paris,   began   a   massacre 
otestants  wliich  has  left  a  permanent  blood- 
on   French  history.      Before  the  slaughter 
leased  a  multitude,   variously   estimated  at 
lO  and  100,000,  had  been  massacred.     From 
day  St.    Bartholomew  has  become  synony- 
with  cold-blooded  widespread  conspiracy  to 
icre.    Lest  the  world  should  forget  its  signifi.- 
,  the   Supreme  Pontiff   struck    a  medal  in 
•  of  the  extermination  of  the   heretics,  sang 
Deu/ti   in   praise  of   the   massacre,  and  pro- 
ed  a  year  of  jubilee. 

id  now  it  ai)p('ars,  upon  the  testimony  of 
3aders  of  the  opposing  camps  in  France, 
vorld  is  once  more  threatened  with  a  St. 
lolomew  massacre.  The  victims  this  time 
)e  the  Jews,  not  the  Huguenots.      That  is  a 

Huguenot  and  Jew  alike  are  human. 
T were  long  and  needless  here  to  tell "  how 
nmediate  cause  of  the  prevalent  irritation 
to  threaten  civilization  with  so  prodigious 
me.  A  mom«Mit's  reflection,  aided  by  tlie 
s  of  the  hist  fortniglit,  serves  to  show  that 
►reyfuscase  is  but  a  triviality  compare(l  with 
rodigious  tumult  of  passion  and  prejudice 
rages  throughout  the  republic. 
6  Dreyfus  case  is  but  as  a  dead  dog  tossed 
r  and  thither  by  the  surging  billows  of  a 


great  ground -swell  arising  no  one  exactly  knows 
how,  or  whence,  or  why.  The  dead  dog  did 
not  and  could  not  rouse  so  great  a  commotion. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  this 
dead  dog.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  an  Alsatian  Jew 
holding  a  commission  in  the  French  army  and 
having  access  to  the  secrets  of  a  somewhat  leaky 
"War  Office,  was  suspected  of  having  communi- 
cated information  to  a  foreign  power.  He  was 
arrested  and  tried  by  a  court-martial  sitting  in 
secret,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  degrada- 
tion and  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  is  now  a 
close  prisoner  in  an  iron  cage  on  the  Devil's  Isle, 
in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne.  His  wife, 
with  influential  friends  who  believe  in  his  inno- 
cence, have  never  ceased  to  agitate  for  a  revision 
of  his  sentence.  They  secured  considerable  sup- 
port. The  agitation,  gaining  strength  from  the 
absence  of  any  authentic  record  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  court-martial  had  acted,  succeeded 
at  last  in  convincing  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  that  Dreyfus  had 
been  wrongfully  convicted.  Then  the  matter  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Chamber.  Members 
refused  to  reopen  the  case.  Repeated  demands 
for  a  retrial  were  countered  by  a  declaration  that 
the  matter  was  judicially  decided,  and  that  a 
regard  for  the  honor  of  the  army  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  discuss  the  matter  on  its  merits. 

By  way  of  vindicating  Dreyfus,  a  charge 
was  brought  against  another  officer,  one  Ester- 
hazy, which  was  promptly  disposed  of  as  base- 
less by  a  military  tribunal.  Popular  excitement 
grew  day  by  day  as  the  struggle  went  on.  The 
fact  that  Dreyfus  was  a  Jew  afforded  the  anti- 
Semitic  leaders  an  opportunity  of  inflaming 
popular  passion  against  the  Jews,  who  were  rep- 
resented as  attacking  the  honor  of  the  army  in 
the  interest  of  a  Jewish  traitor.  So  successful 
were  they  in  their  campaign  that  in  a  few  weeks 
they  have  brought  everything  into  question. 
Scenes  of  outrageous  violence  disgraced  the 
tribune  of  the  Chamber,  where  deputies  bespat- 
tered with  blood  and  ink  showed  that  the  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  a  point  far  "beyond  relief  by 
mere  articulate  utterance.  In  Paris  the  troops 
were  called  out  to  maintain  order  in  the  streets 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  provincea 
and  in  Algeria  order  was  not  maintained.     Sav- 
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tacks  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
occurred  in  various  places — which  were 
with  savage  glee  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
1  to  come.  The  question  of  the  guilt  or 
}nce  of  a  single  Jew  is  becoming  merged  in 
oblem  of  the  fate  of  the  race  and  of  the  re- 

« 

France  it  is  always  the  unexpected  which 
ns.       Therefore    those    who    shrug    their 


shoulders  and  ridicule  the  absurdity  of  the  notion 
that  France,  France  of  the  Third  Republic,  could 
possibly  reproduce  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  St. 
Bartholomew  a  century  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, will  do  well  not  to  be  too  cock-sure.  Mean- 
while, let  them  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  voice 
— the  potent  voice — of  M.  Driimont,  whose  paper 
day  by  day  sounds  like  a  tocsin  peal,  the  sum- 
mons to  the  new  St.  Bartholomew. 


II.— M.  DRUMONT,  WHO  RINGS  THE  TOCSIN, 
AN  INTERVIEW  BY  VALERIAN  GRIBAYEDOFF. 


order  to  obtain  an  authentic  word  and  pen  picture  of  the  leader  of  the  anti-Semites,  Mr.  Gribayedoff,  whose 
las  long  been  familiar  t^  the  readers  of  this  Review,  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Drumont  and 
from  him  a  direct  and  authentic  statement  of  his  views  as  to  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of 
ii-Semitic  movement  in  France.    The  dat-e  of  the  interview  was  January  23.] 


this  time  it  must  have  become  clear,  even 
to  the  least  observant  or  the  most  skeptical 
ihe  Drevfus-Esterhazv  affair  was  but  an 
symptom  of  a  condition  in  France  which 
jen  a  long  while  assuming  form  and  con- 
3y.  The  liastv  and  evidentlv  ill-founded 
btion  brought  against  Major  Walsin- Ester- 
Catholic,  by  Matthien  Dreyfus,  Jew,  has 
as  a  spark  applicni  to  a  powder  train,  caus- 
i  explosion  of  anti-Semitic  feeling  all  over 
)untry  as  well  as  m  Algeria.  As  I  pen 
lines  I  hear  the  cries  out  in  the  streets  of  : 
as  les  Juifs !  A  h<ts  les  Jui'fs  !  "  broken  now 
^in  by  tlie  clatter  of  the  cavalry  horses' 
on  the  asplialt,  and  the  measured  tread  of 
lunicipal  Ouards  on  tlieir  way  from  one 
if  duty  to  the  otlier.  Thus  it  has  been 
on  from  day  to  day.  Dreyfus  is  forgotten, 
lazy  is  forgotten,  Sclieurer-Kestner  is  for- 
i,  even  Z(^la,  tlio  most  aggressive  of  the  so 
•*  Drevfusards,  '  is  little  mentioned  for  the 
The  one  cry  which  resounds  from  north 
th  and  from  east  t(^  west,  the  rallying  cry 
ousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
h  citizens,  is  '*  .1  has  les  Juifs!"^ 

THE    CHIME    OF    THE    JEW. 

s  cry  sums  np  tlio  situation.  Rightly  or 
^ly,  the  question  of  opposing  »' Israel's  en- 
iments  "  has  Imm'oiuo  the  one  burning  issue. 
the  anti-S(Mintic  platform  stand  the  most 
ufied  elements — Tltramontanes,  Free- 
3rs,  Radicals,  even,  as  it  now  proves,  a 
lerable  fraction  of  tli(^  Protestant  population. 
may  be  totally  at  variance  with  one  another 
atters  of   religion,  politics,  and  economics. 


but  they  are  firmly  of  a  mind  on  one  proposition, 
and  that  is  that  *'  the  Jew. must  go  !  "  Numer- 
ically the  Jew  forms  one-fivo-hundredth  part  of 
the  population  of  France.  By  fair  or  foul  means, 
more  particularly  by  the  latter,  say  the  anti- 
Semites,  he  has  secured  possession  of  a  quarter  of 
the  personal  property  of  the  country — twenty 
milliards  of  francs  out  of  eighty.  (The  figures 
are  taken  from  the  Philo-Semitic  Matin.)  Ho 
controls  the  markets,  and  owns  the  executive, 
the  legislature,  and  the  judiciary.  He  would  like 
to  secure  control  of  the  army,  but  this  will  prove 
the  rock  against  which  his  ambitions  will  be 
dashed  to  pieces!     vSo  sayeth  the  anti-Semite  I 

THE  ANTI-SEMITE    LEADER. 

To  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  mind  anti-Semit- 
ism is  of  course  incomprehensible,  as  a  psycho- 
logical condition  or  phenomenon  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  modern  institu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  question  in  general  has 
become  so  hopelessly  confus(*d  in  certain  English 
and  American  periodicals  with  the  judicial  in- 
tricacies of  the  Dreyfus  ca.se,  that  it  seems  next 
to  impossible  for  the  reader  to  separate  the  one 
subject  from  the  other.  As  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion it  may  be  appropriate  to  present  the  anti- 
Semitic  version  of  the  case  in  the  words  of  the 
man  who  is  universally  credited  with  having 
created  this  peculiar  sentiment  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  who  is  satisfied  with  the  honor, 
as  he  often  says  himself,  of  having  crystallized  it 
and  given  it  its  present  direction,  the  sentiment 
itself  being  the  natural  outcome  of  the  prevailing 
conditions.  I  refer  of  course  to  Edouard  Dru- 
mont, author  of  <'  La  France  Juive'^  and  editor 
of  La  Lihre  Parole, 
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Edouard  Drumont  lives  in  a  quaint  out-of-tlio- 
way  corner  of  Paris,  a  narrow  tborouglifaro  tliat 
runs  into  the  Rue  do  I'Univorsite,  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  tlie  Eiffel  Tower.  The  strang(?r  might 
fancv  himself  here  in  one  of  the  side  streets  of 
some  shn'py  provincial  town  were  it  not  for  the 
distant  hum  of  the  citv's  traffic.  There  is  sucli  a 
forlorn  and  abandoned  look  about  the  whole  })lace. 
A  white-haired  woman  opens  the  front  door  of 
the  musty  and  ratlier  uninviting  edifice  in  answer 
to  mv  bell,  and  ushers  me  into  a  conventional 
French  parlor.  M.  Drumont  is  at  home.  Al- 
though all  Paris  is  in  a  ferment  this  gray  Sun- 
day afternoon,  although  infantry  and  cavalry  oc- 
cupy tlie  leading  thoroughfares,  and  the  garden 
of  the  Tuilleries  has  been  turned  into  a  military 
encampment  j)repared  for  every  emergency,  Dru- 
mont sits  at  home,  engnxssed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  next  day's  editorial,  not  a  soul  in  the  place 
but  hims(;lf  and  the  aged  housekeeper.  A  curious 
contrast,  indeed,  the  calm,  the  almost  death-like 
stillness  of  this  household,  and  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  its  occupant's  vigorous  pen  has  created 
at  this  moment  witliin  the  ])osom  of  the  huge 
metropolis.  Awaiting  the  *' master's"  appear- 
ance, J  had  a  chance  to  glancti  at  the  jjairtings  on 
the  walls.  Drumont  is  evidently  something  of 
an  art  connoisseur  and  a  lover  of  the  anti(jue. 
]le  has  three  line  specimens  of  tlu^  n^igious  art 
of  the  Italian  school,  which  recall  some  of  the 
masterpieces  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  also 
numerous  hihclots  of  undnu])ted  antiquity  and 
value  on  the  cabinets  anu  small  tables  around. 
There  is  a  line  life-sized  ])ainting  of  himself,  the 
work  of  the  lamented  painter,  Dupuy,  killed  some 
vears  back  in  a  duel. 

THE    FIN-DE-SIKCLK    PETKU    THE    IIEHMIT. 

Presently  the  door  opens  and  Drumont  enters. 
The  great  high-priest  of  anti-Semitism  looks  his 
part  to  a  T — which  is  that  of  tx.  Jhi-de-siicle  l^eter 
the  Hermit.  Instead  of  the  frock  and  cowl  he 
wears  a  black  velvc^t  coat  and  a  loose  black  neck- 
tie, and  instead  of  the  tonsure  a  shock  of  raven 
black  liair  that  falls  down  to  a  l(»vel  with  his  col- 
lar and  gives  his  head  an  almost  leonine  appear- 
ance. Despite  a  slight  stooj) — due  no  doal)l  to 
sedentary  occupatiiais  and  the  consumption  of 
midnight  oil — the  lirst  characteristic  that  im- 
presses the  observer  is  tlui  man's  su])erlativ(^ 
strength,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  The 
short  neck  and  l3road  shoulders  can  oiilv  bel(>ng 
to  a  Hercules,  the  keen  ])enetrating  eye.  the 
aqudine  nose,  the  heavy  jaw,  partly  hni<len  by 
a  scrubby  beard,  and  the  firm  iiHHith  are  indi- 
cations of  an  iron  will  and  of  superior  intellectual 
force,  without  wliich  qualities  no  apostle  can  stamp 
his  views  upon  a  community,  be  his  mission  good 


or  bad.  But  if  there  is  much  in  the  man's  per-' 
sonality  to  l>ring  to  mind  the  crusader  of  ol<L  ^ 
there  remains  quite  enough  of  tlie  fin-de-siicP^ 
pamphl(?teer  to  exj)lain  why  lie  has  rallied  arouii' 
him  not  alone  the  Catholic  element,  but  so  man 
among  the  most  radical  and  advanced- thinkers  o 
modern  Paris.  lie  possesses  to  an  unusual  de — 
gr(»e  that  gift  for  pcjlemics,  the  delight  of  evei 
true  Parisian  newspaper  reader,  combined  with 
rare  power  of  analysis  and  a  remarkable  clearness 
of  expression.  He  is  a  fluent  and  vigorous  speaker, 
moreover.  lie  emphasizes  his  remarks  with  fre- 
quent gestures,  ofttimes  raising  his  hands  abov< 
his  head  like  a  diver,  and  bringing  them  dowi 
with  one  sweep  to  a  level  with  his  knees.  Hii 
first  remark  after  I  had  explained  the  object  oi 
my  visit  was  as  follows: 

ENGLAND    AND    HER    JEWS. 

^^  Mon  DieUj  Monsieur.     What  use  is  there  o 
my  saying  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng— 
lish-speaking  pe(j])l(^s  ?     As  far  as  I  can  judg^ 
from  the   English  press,  the  Jewish  side  of  the^ 
story  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  pass  currents 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.    The  Jews  musl^ 
be  influential  enough  over  there  also,  since  thejf 
are  able   to   control    all    the   channels  of  new^- 
and  of  publicity,    and  to  impose   their  way  o^ 
thinking  on  the  public.     Yet  even  England  has- 
little  rea^^on  to  congratulate  lierself  on  her  alliance 
with  th(^   race  of  Shem.     The  Jew  Disraeli  ren- 
dered  her  a  poor  service  when  he  left  her  th^ 
legacy  of  Russia's  hatred  and  suspicion.   Nor  ha»- 
she  i)rofit(»d  very  much  by  the  Jameson  raid  or- 
ganiz(Ml  by  the  Jews,  Lionel  Phillips,  Alfred  Beit, 
Joel,    l^arnato,    and   the  rest  of  them,   when  as- 
usual  th(?  Aryan   acted   as  the   Semite's  catspa^ 
and  receiv(Ml  (told  lead  for  his  pains." 

NO    EXIT    hUT    BY    REVOLUTION. 

'<  But  to  come  to  Kranc^?,"  I  remarked.  *<  How 
do  you  think  this  trouble  is  going  to  end  ?" 

*'Ah,"  came  th(^  reply,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  "what  shall  I  answer?  It  seems  a 
serious  statement  to  make,  but  to  tell  the  truth, 
as  things  arcs  1  see  no  way  out  of  the  present 
awful  situation  excepting  by  a  general  revolu- 
tion, which  will  sweep  away  our  present  masters 
an»i  re])lacii  them  with  some  form  of  one-man 
])()wer — not  necessarily  an  emperor  or  a  king, 
Imt  some  kiiul  of  dictator,  a  strong,  patriotic  man 
wiio  will  put  an  end  to  Jewish  supremacy  and 
clean  out  our  Augean  stables  of  vice  and  corrup 
tion  ! 

Having  got  this  far,  the  speaker's  heavy  frame 
leaned  over,  and  swaying  his  arms  in  character- 
istic  fashion,  he  plunged  earnestly  into  the  Bub- 
ject,  scarcely  stopping  for  breath. 
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THE    JEW    BEFORE    1789   AND    SINCE    1870. 

2w€  voulez  vous,  Monsieur?     "When  a  malady 

far  advanced  as  ours,  heroic  remedies  alone 

Let  us  glance  back  a  little.      Before  1789 

was  no  need  of  anti-Semitism,  and  none 
)d.  Why  ?  Because  at  that  period  France 
ssed  a  stable,  well -organized  government. 
Jew  was  properly  considered  an  enemy  of 
n  and  Christian  society,  and  without  being 
d  or  ill-treated  he  was  kept  in  his  place, 
jvas  subj(jcted  to  certain  necessary  restric- 
whicb  rendered  him  harmless.  Whatever 
tults  may  have  been,  tlie  aurien  retjhne  had 
st  the  economic  interests  of  the  masses  at 
and  protected  them  against  encroachments. 
c  thieves  and  plunderers  invariably  received 
due.  The  finances  of  the  government  were 
administered.      But  with  the   revolution  of 

everything  changed.  From  a  regularly 
tuted  homogeneous  society,  France,  as  one 
r  has  expressed  it,  broke  up  into  a  hetero- 
lus  mass  of  atoms.  With  the  shattering  of 
Id  idols,  with  the  repudiation  of  the  old 
,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  traditions, 
;h  society  lost  all  cohesion  ;  and  when  the 
came  upon  the  scene,  hs  mains  lihres,  en- 
iiised,  untrammeled  by  restrictive  legisla- 
-the  Jew,  witli  his  marvelous  cohesion,  his 
ugh  organization,  his  racial  solidarity — the 
with  his  mind  disciplined,  his  wits  sharp- 
by  ages  of  battling  against  mankind — the 
I  sav,  was  bound  to  become  the  master. 
Lnd  he  has  become  so  with  a  vengeance.  Look 
\  situation  at  present.  Does  he  not  control 
thing  in  France  ?  We  French  had  a  few 
[ling- spells  from  his  exactions  at  various 
rals  earlier  in  the  century.  Things  were  not 
so  bad  while  some  of  the  monarchs  reigned 
us,  but  since  1S70  we  have  been  absolutely 
)  mercy  of  the  Jews.  The  fall  of  the  empire 
he  signal  for  immediate  operations  on  their 
They  did  not  even  have  the  decency  to 
until  peace  had  been  concluded,  but  then 
here,  while  France  was  struggling  in  the 
3  of  a  cruel  war,  tlie  Jew  Cremreux  and  his 
>  rushed  througli  a  law  conferring  the  fran- 
not  on  tlie  brave  Arab  population  of 
•ia  that  had  sent  its  sons  to  defend  this 
rv's  soil  side  bv  side  with  its  own  children, 
a  the  Algerian  Jew — that  vilest  of  beings, 
r,  middleman,  parasite,  the  object  of  undy- 
jontempt  and  loatliing  on  the  ])art  of  his 
mmedan  neighbor  and  former  master.  Natu- 
the  consequences  of  this  monstrous  act  were 
\jo  foresee.  The  Arabs  resented  the  indig- 
i  being  discriminated  against  in  this  flagrant 
er  by  rising  in   revolt,  and  tlie  troops  we 


might  otherwise  have  used  against  the  Prussian 
invader  had  to  be  employed  in  crushing  the  Al- 
gerian rebellion.  Even  Anatole  Leroy- Beaulieu, 
Fhilo- Semite  though  he  be,  is  forced  to  admit 
that  Cremreux's  act  was  that  of  a  Jew,  not  of  a 
French  patriot.  1  say  it  was  treason  against  the 
French  nation,  worse  treason  than  Dreyfus' 
crime.  Do  vou  wonder  that  we  have  never  had 
peace  in  Algeria  since — especially  when  you 
know  to  what  extent  the  Jew  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  political  privileges  to  despoil  and 
impoverish  French  colonist  and  native  Arab 
ahke  ?" 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  JEWISH  MONEY- KINGS. 

The  speaker  having  paused  for  breath,  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  a  rigid  and  impartial  ap- 
plication of  existing  laws  against  usury,  mo- 
nopoly, disloyal  competition,  and  the  other  mis- 
deeds laid  to  the  door  of  Israel  might  suffice  to 
eliminate  abuses  and  evils  of  which  the  anti- 
Semites  complain. 

''No,  a  thousand  times  no,"  returned  M. 
Drumont  with  energy.  ' '  The  existing  laws  would 
never  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
What  \^e  demand  is  special  legislation,  such  as 
existed  to  soVne  extent  before  1789,  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Jew  to  despoil  us 
further.  The  Jewish  money-kings  who  rule  this 
country  must  be  rendered  harmless,  their  shame- 
less financial  maneuvers,  their  monopoly  of  the 
country's  wealth  mu-);  end,  the  tentacles  of  the 
monster  must  be  severed.  If  their  immoral 
sources  of  revenue  are  cut  off  the  Jews  may  be- 
gin to  listen  to  Dr.  Herzl's  sensible  advice^  and 

decide  to  return  to  Palestine  eTCmasse^^ 

/  .  ^.^ -«   I  - '  - 1..  1 .  ^  ■'  1 — "• — — 

AN    UPRISING    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

* '  Do  you  anticipate  any  legislation  of  the  kind 
in  the  near  future  ?" 

' '  1  certainly  expect  nothing  from  the  present 
government.  As  I  said  at  first,  there  seems  no 
salvation  for  France  excepting  in  an  uprising  of 
the  people.  Remember  that  with  all  their  acumen 
and  judgment  in  financial  and  business  matters, 
with  all  their  foresight  in  everything  appertaining 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  Jews  are 
singularly  blind  to  the  realities  of  their  own 
social  and  political  situation.  They  have  ever 
been  tfftis  from  the  commencement  of  their  his- 
tory—  an  obstinate,  stiff-necked  people,  who 
would  never  yield  unlesss  compelled  to  by  the 
most  bitter  experience.  Never  was  this  mental 
blindness  more  apparent  than  it  is  to-day.  Half 
the  Jews  you  m(>et  will  tell  you  even  at  this  hour 
that  anti-Semitism  is  a  transitory  mania,  confined 
to  a  weak  but  loud-mouthed  minority.  They  have 
been  beaten  all  along  the  line  in  this  Dreyfus 
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case  ;  their  methods  and  maneuvers  to  saddle 
the  crime  on  an  innocent  man  have  been  exposed 
and  held  up  to  public  reprobation,  and  yet  they 
are  working  away  as  hard  as  ev(?r  to  attain  their 
damnable  purposes.  They  are  buying  up  news- 
papers and  disseminating  lying  statenunits  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  hiring  anarchists  to 
break  up  our  meetings  and  assault  the  partici- 
pants. Nothing  seems  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
danger  threatening  tlieir  own  race.  It  has  grown 
to  be  a  veritable  mania  witli  thorn,  tliis  det(»rmi- 
nation  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  feelings,  de- 
sires, and  convictions  of  the  A-ryan  community, 
justifying  but  once  morci  the  ancient  saying  that 
whom  the  gods  destroy  thoy  first  make  mad. 

PROSCUH'TIOX    OR    MASSACRE  I 

' '  It  is  this  blindness  which  would  cause  them  to 
fight  tooth  and  nail  any  att(impt  to  introduce  the 
special  legislation  T  alluded  to  just  now,  even 
though  their  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  therein. 
For,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  hav(^  one's  wings 
clipped  tlian  to  be  killed  outright — which  is  tli(» 
fate  that  awaits  a  large  number  on  tlie  great  day 
of  reckoning — la  (jraudc  lessive  !  For  my  own 
part,  as  a  humanitarian,  I  would  much  rather 
this  day  never  came,  and  that,  instead,  our  evils 
were  abolisluNi  l>y  an  evolutionary  process.  That 
is  wliv  1  am  reallv  actinia  as  a  friend  to  the  Jews 
when  I  a<lvocat(i  the  introduction  of  laws  placing 
them  on  a  different  footing  from  the  rest  of  us 
and  witlulrawing  from  them  certain  rights  of 
citizenship.  They  never  should  have  be(»n  ad- 
mitted into  the  tcivat  French  familv  anvliow. 
Thev  are  as  difTcM'ent  fi*om  us  as  night  is  from 
day.  Their  ideals,  their  metlnxls  of  thought, 
their  whole  mental  make-up,  an»  dilTerent  from 
ours.  They  hav(^  formed  part  of  the  body 
politic  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  they 
have  never  understood  us — tlu»v  have  n(?ver  sue- 
ceeded  in  comprehending  th(i  national  giMiius  of 
France,  thev  have  never  desirecl  to  ])ecome  as- 
similated  with  us.  On  the;  contrary,  they  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  lower  our 
standards  and  degrade  our  civilization.  Our 
present  condition  of  d(H.*adence,  with  its  filth,  its 
vice,  its  pornography,  can  be  traced  directly  to 
Jewish  sources.  Not  content  with  robl)ing  us  of 
our  worldly  goods,  they  have  attacked  tlu^  ram- 
parts of  our  virtu(*s,  our  morality,  and  our  r(»li- 
gion.      But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  !' 

This  was  said  with  much  warmth  and  (Miergy 
and  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  conviction. 

THE    ANGLO-SAXON    A    MATCH    FOR    THK    JEW. 

'<  But,  M.  Drumont,"  I  remarked,  <'  there  are 
Jews  enough  in  England,  and  a  million  of  them 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet  in  neither  country 


can  it  be  said  tliat  anti-Semitism  exists  in  the 
same  way  that.it  does  in  France  ?" 

<<Ah,  that  is  altogether  a  different  proposi- 
tion," answered  the  speaker,  raising  his  eyebrows 
and  throwing  his  head  back.  <*That  is  a  dif- 
ferent proposition.  But  you  must  not  compare 
our  people  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Eng- 
lishman, for  example,  is  fitted  much  better  by 
nature  to  cope  with  the  Jew  than  the  Frenchman. 
He  is  cold-blooded,  prudent,  long-sighted  and  a 
born  '  shopkeeper ' — I  use  the  word  in  the  less 
offensive  sense,  of  course.  But  what  renders 
him  unassailable  ev<m  more  than  this  are  liis  ad- 
mirable political  institutions,  the  slow  and.  solid 
work  of  successive  ages.  England  has  for  cen- 
turies enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty  unknown  to  us 
in  France,  ller  citizens  are  adults,  politically 
speaking,  while  ours  are  the  veriest  children. 
That  is  why  the  English  can  hold  their  own 
against  the  onset  of  the  Jewish  hordes,  wliile  our 
peoplci  succumb.  See  how  quickly  the  peo])le  of 
the  United  Statics  disposed  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. It  did  not  need  a  })lo()dy  revolution  to 
settle  that.  The  Jew  would  fare  the  same  way 
both  in  the  ITnited  States  and  in  England  if  he 
proved  too  dangerous,  lie  knows  it  himself, 
and  not  having  been  blinded  over  there  byahun- 
dre<]  years  of  battening  on  the  public  wealth,  as 
in  Franc(s  Ik^  is  comparatively  innocuous.  It  is 
not  in  th(^  tempt^rament  of  the  French  to  resist 
encroachments  and  o])pression  by  sober  system- 
atic action.  You  could  not  even  organize  a  suc- 
cessful ])Ovcott  a^rainst  the  Jews  here.  The 
FnMichman  will  mihlly  stand  every  form  of  in- 
justice an<l  tyranny  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
once  beyond  that,  he  will  suddenly  arise  and 
sweep  everything  before  him.  French  history  is 
full  of  thes(>  examples.  The  Jews  are  preparing 
things  for  just  such  another  ;  they  are  sowing  the 
wind  and  will  reap  tlui  whirlwind." 

M.  Druniont  talkcMl  on  for  a  while  in  this  strain^ 
until  I  asked  the  concluding  question  on  my  list, 
whi(!h  w«as  whether  Ik^  had  any  reply  to  make  to 
the  charge  that  his  opposition  to  the  Jews  was 
based  on  religious  grounds,  and  that  his  campaign 
was  back(Mi  ])y  th(»  ritraniontanes,  the  Jesuits, 
and  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic:^ 
C^hurch. 

THE    CATHOLIC    CHrHCH    AND    ANTI-SEMITISM. 

"Take    this    down    word    for   word,'*  he   ex^- 
clainied,     drawing    hinist^lf    up   at    full    height 
'' TJH'se  statiMuiuits  an^   pure  inventions  on  th( 
part  of  the  .lews.      1  am  a  Ohristian  and  a  Cath- 
olic, it  is  \v\\K\.      it  is  in  my  blood  to  be  so,  for 
was   born  a  (-atholic   and  am    descendant  fronu— — - 
Catholic  stock.      But  what  can  this  have  to   d( 
with    my    anti-Semitic  sentiments,   I  ask  you 
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emitism  is  an  economic,  not  a  religious 
In  our  ranks  you  will  find  men  of  every 
is  beli(^f,  also  atheists  and  agnostics.    As 

Church  dignitaries  or  the  Jesuits  being 
ted  in  our  movement,  1  know  absolutely 
y  about  that.  1  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ip,  no  relations  with  any  cardinal,  bishop, 
uit.      I    never   see   any,  and,  in   fact,  the 

clergy  are  rather  inimical  toward  the 
lent.  Thev  are  the  servants  of  the  Jews 
h  as  our  magistrates  and  politicians.  If 
e  any  friends  among  the  hierarchy  it  is  in 
ver  ranks.  The  poor  village  cure — who 
s  a  miserable  pittance  from  the  govern- 


ment and  is  treated  like  a  lackey  in  return — 
being  in  touch  with  the  masses  and  understand- 
ing their  needs  and  their  troubles,  naturally 
wishes  us  success.  No,  we  are  not  clericals;  and 
for  my  own  part  I  would  even  hail  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  as  a  salutarv  reform." 

Thus  ended  the  interview.  M.  Drumont  ac- 
companied me  to  the  door,  and  as  a  parting 
admonition  added  earnestly:  "  Whatever  you 
say,  do  not  forget  to  lay  stress  on  the  blindness 
of  the  Jews  in  this  crisis — tliat  is  the  most  dra- 
matic element  of  the  situation — it  is  almost 
pathetic  !  " 

Paris,  January  24,  1898. 


.—DR.    NORDAU    ON    THE    JEWS    AND    THEIR    FEARS. 

AN  INTERVIEW  BY  ROBERT  H.  SHERARD. 


Parisian  Jew  is  so  famous  as  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  His  books  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  he  has 
r  added  to  his  otiier  achievements  the  exploit  of  acting  as  Aaron  to  Dr.  HerzPs  Moses  in  that  Zionist 
ent  which  has  cheered  Europe  with  the  vision  of  a  new  Exodus.  In  order  to  obtain  from  so  influential 
ll-known  a  leader  of  the  Semites  a  calm  judgment  upon  the  question  as  to  the  peril  with  which  his  race  is 
ned,  the  Review  commissioned  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard  to  procure  from  Dr.  Nordau  a  statement  of  his  views  on 
ject.] 


10  one  in  Paris  is  a  more  alarmist  view  of 
he  present  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Franco 
than  by  Dr.    Max  Nordau.      Received  by 

the  little  study  of  his  modest  apartment 
Avenue  de  A'illiers,  he  said,  in  answer  to 
juiry  whether  anything  was  to  be  feared 
16  present  state  of  things:    '<  We  are  quite 

marchin<i:  in  France  toward  a  new  St. 
lomew  s  p]ve,  to  a  massacre  which  will  only 
ited  bv  tlie  number  of  Jews  wliom  the 
cs  can  find  to  knock  on  the  head.  I  be- 
nd most  em[)hatically,  that  the  slightest  re- 
n  in   the   present   display  of    force  on  the 

the  government  would  lead  to  a  general 
-er  ot'  the  Jews  throughout  the  country, 
assacre  would  only  be  limited  by  this:  that 
t  in  France,  as  in  other  Tjatin  or  Tjigurian 
es,  an  easy  matter,  as  it  is  in  the  Slavonic 
jutonic  countries,  to  distinguish  the  Jew 
he  Christian.  Kor  instance,  tlu^  type  of 
thern  FrtMicIiman  is  most  pronouncedly  a 
one.  So  that  the  rioters  might  hesitate 
;ing  down  as  a  .lew  a  man  who  might  be 
southern  Frenchman. '' 

A     BLOODY     KECOHI). 

t  have  not  th<'  .lews,  on  the  whole,  been 
[  in  France  ?  " 

rtainly  not !  Jn  France,  as  in  every  other 
%  the   historv  of  thci  Jews  is  a  record  of 


blood  and  of  suffering.  At  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, the  gallant  knights,  sallying  forth  for  the 
Holy  Land,  practiced  their  swords  and  killing 
powers  on  the  Jews,  and  wherever  Peter  of 
Amiens  preached,  he  left  behind  liim  the  germs 
of  a  massacre  of  the  Jews.  In  1306  there  were 
massacres  of  the  Jews  all  over  France.  Then 
followed  their  expulsion  en  masse  by  Philippe  le 
Bel.  For  centuries  afterward  they  were  not 
allowed  to  live  in  any  other  part  of  France  but 
the  Ghetto  of  Bordeaux." 

THE    JEWS    AT    THE    REVOLUTION, 

»'  But  the  Revolution  emancipated  your  race?'* 
"  Yes,  after  a  hard  struggle  on  the  part  of 
Abb6  (xregoire  against  the  uncompromising 
resistance  of  such  (jrands  scifjncurs  as  Rohan  and 
La  Rochefoucauld.  But  how  could  the  Revolu- 
tion refuse  this  emanci})ation,  under  the  implaca- 
ble logic  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man? 
Were  not  the  Jews  men  ?  Were  they  not,  as 
such,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  man  ?  Then 
Napoleon  I. :  'tis  true  that  he  favored  the  Jews. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  imagination,  who  would 
have  been  a  great  novelist  if  he  had  not  been  a 
great  conqueror,  and  the  sp(?ctacle  of  this  ancient 
race  scattered  over  tlu^  face  of  the  earth  fasci- 
nated his  imagination.  TIhmi  he  had  dreams  like 
those  of  Alexander'  the  Great,  dreams  of  Orien- 
tal conquest,  the  dominion  of  the  East,  where,  as 
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•f  his  policy,  would  be  the  reconstitution  of 
ngdom  of  Judah,  just  as  it  was  one  of  his 
te  political  dreams  with  regard  to  Europe 
onstitute  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Napo- 
7as  indeed  a  friend  of  the  Jews.  He  admit- 
bem  to  officers'  rartk  in  the  army  ;  he 
jd  them  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
n  of  Honor  while  refusing  permission  to 
ews  to  settle  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
rench  empire.  Since  then  the  Jews  have 
ed  in  France  the  equal  rights  to  citizenship 
lich  they  are  entitled  as  men.  It  remained 
e  Catholic  Church  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
i  century  to  direct  the  reaction  against  us  to 
the  mob  to  rid  the  face  of  the  earth  of  our 
5ed  race  by  violence  and  slaughter." 

ANTI-SEMITISM    PROMPTED    FROM    ROME. 

)o  you  seriously  charge  the  Catholic  Church 
being  at  the  bottom  of  this  anti-Semitic 
ion  ?  " 

[ost  seriously.  God  forbid  that  I,  who  in 
jrson  and  in  my  family  have  suffered  per- 
on  all  my  life,  should  wish  in  my  turn  to 
;ute  any  one  by  directing  against  him  false 
itions,  but  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
n  face  of  the  evidence  than  that  all  this 
rst  was  prompted  and  is  being  fomented  by 
.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  in 
1  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  To  begin 
the  Pope  is  eighty -six,  a  very  old  man. 
again,  as  the  Latin  proverb  has  it, 
na  non  curat  jyrcetor,  and  so  small  is  the 
er  of  Jews  in  France — we  do  not  exceed 
iy  thousand  professing  Jews  all  told — that 
ist  look  upon  us  with  the  disdain  that  small 
ra  inspire  the  priest.  But  that  the  Church 
guilty  factor  is  shown  by  the  two  recent 
18  which  have  appeared  in  the  official  organ 
e  Vatican,  L^  Osservatore  Romano.  The 
f  these  articles,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
the  signal  of  the  outburst  of  anti-Semitic 
Q  France,  was  published  about  a  fortnight 

ROME    AND    ZIONISM. 

s  first  article  was  directed  against  Zionism, 
he  argument  of  it  was  that  the  Jews  must 
3  be  outcasts  —  a  scattered  and  homeless 
30  that  the  propliccy  may  be  v^(?rified,  and 
ve  may  forever  bear  this  curse  for  that 
icified  Christ.  The  second  article  appeared 
five  days  ago.  Its  argument  was  that  we 
have  no  right  to  coniphiin  of  the  outburst 
red  and  violence  cveiy  where  against  us,  for 
3ur  fault  and  our  fault  alone.  We  have 
pted  Christianity,  it   said.      Breaking  forth 


from  our  ghettos,  we  have  spread  hateful  doc- 
trines of  liberalism,  and  have  spread  the  pestilen- 
tial paradoxes  of  free  thought.  As  long  as  we 
remained  in  our  ghettos  the  Church  protected  us 
— by  burning  us  in  auto-da-/Ss,''  added  Dr. 
Nordau,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  ' '  We  have  burst 
open  our  ghettos  and  we  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. See  what  the  consequences  have  been 
already.  The  massacre  of  Algiers,  the  violence 
in  every  corner  of  France.  You  may  say  that  so 
far  only  very  few  Jews  have  been  attacked.  As 
many  as  could  be  found  have  been  attacked,  nor 
was  it  any  different  during  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  murderers  could  not  kill 
more  Protestants  than  they  could  find.  As  I 
have  said,  our  protection  will  be  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  as  we  cannot  be  forced  to  wear  a  distinctive 
sign  to  mark  us  out  of  the  mob,  and  that  as  the 
facial  type  of  southern  Frenchmen  is  almost 
identical  with  our  own,  the  murderers  will  hesi- 
tate to  strike  for  fear  of  killing  a  brother.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  energetic  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment inspires  us  with  some  confidence.  But 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews  has  already  begun 
and  the  Church  can  wait  patieiis  qua  cEterna,  until 
the  wicked  work  of  which  she  gave  the  signal 
has  accomplished  itself." 

THE    INNOCENCE    OF    DREYFUS. 

Dr.  Nordau  was  not  less  emphatic  in  his  dec- 
laration of  the  absolute  innocence  of  Alfred 
Dreyfus.  "It  is  mathematically  proved,"  he 
said,  and  added:  ''It  has  never  been  pretended 
that  Dreyfus  acted  as  a  traitor  toward  any  other 
country  but  Germany.  That  is  well  understood. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  affaire  Dreyfus 
the  German  Government  published  in  the  semi- 
official organs  of  the  empire  denials  that  the  em- 
pire had  had  dealings  with  Dreyfus.  It  repeated 
this  statement  in  a  more  explicit  and  official  man- 
ner five  months  ago  by  publishing  in  the  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung  and  next  in  the  Nord  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung^  which  is  the  official  journal 
of  Berlin,  the  most  categorical  denial  that  Ger- 
many had  had  any  dealings  whatsoever  with 
Dreyfus.  Then  came  Von  Biilow's  declaration 
on  his  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman,  made  on 
the  24th  of  this  montli  before  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  German  Reichstag,  that 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  had  Germany  had 
any  traffickings  of  any  nature  whatever  with 
Dreyfus.  Is  not  that  mathematical  proof  ?  I 
may  add  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  proofs  of 
Dreyfus'  innocence  in  the  form  of  irrefutable 
documents  are  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
highest  officials  in  the  F'rench  republic,  who  will 
produce  them  when  the  time  comes." 
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IV.— M.    ZOLA    ON    FRENCH  ANTI-SEMITISM. 
AN  INTERVIEW  BY  ROBERI"  H.  SHERARD. 

[During  these  past  weeks  of  M.  Zola's  promineuce  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  no  journalist  has  been 
in  closer  relations  with  tlie  great  novelist  than  Mr.  Robert  H.  Sherard.  The  interview  with  Zola  secured  by  Mr. 
Sherard  for  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  does  not  take  so  serious  a  view  of  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment as  other  observers  have  expressed.  This  interview  of  course  occurred  before  M.  Zola  ai)peared  in  court  him- 
self on  trial  for  the  position  he  had  taken  in  the  Dreyfus  matter.] 


IT  has  fallen  to  me  twice  witliin  the  last  two 
months  to  discuss  with  my  old  friend,  Emile 
Zola,  the  burning  question  of  anti-Semitism  in 
France.  The  report  of  our  first  conversation, 
which  1  contributed  to  the  Humanitarian,  was 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  agitation,  though  vio- 
lent, had  not  outstepped  the  limits  of  newspaper 
polemics.  At  tliat  time  Zola  was  still  speaking 
of  it  as  tlie  ''  imbecile  anti-Semitism"  with  much 
contempt  in  his  voice. 

'*  I  cannot  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  France,  the 
great,  generous,  enlightened  nation,  will  tol(»rate  a 
movement  wliich,  springing  into  being  a  century 
after  the  French  Revolution  and  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man,  throws  us  back  into  tlie  dark 
night  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tlie  movement  is  an 
idiotic  one,  fostered  by  certain  men  who  wish  to 
derive  from  their  connection  with  it  a  notoriety 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
Formerly  it  was  usual  to  direct  the  fury  of  the 
mob  against  the  Church.  The  proletariat  was 
invited  every  morning  in  those  days — lam  speak- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — to  breakfast  oil  a 
priest.  The  present  plat  du  jaur  is  a  Jew,  as  fat 
and  prosperous  a  Jew  as  the  {)airiphleteers  can 
dish  up.  Yet,  with  all  their  shouting,  these  men 
cannot  stir  the  people  of  France,  with  their  love 
of  justice  and  their  good  common  sense,  to  do  a 
single  act  which  shows  that  all  these  pernicious 
teachings  have  had  any  effect  upon  \\\k\\\\  what- 
ever. It  must  be  rather  disheartening  to  Dru- 
mont  and  all  the  rest  of  his  school  to  se(i  that 
after  all  their  efforts  to  incite  the  mob  against  the 
Jews  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  in  tlie  windows  of 
any  Jew  in  France  has  l)een  ])roken.  That  is 
why  I  speak  of  this  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
France  as  an  imbecile  one,  imbecile  because  im- 
potent." 

A    HYPOCRITICAL    FOHM    OF    SOCIALISM. 

This  conversation  took  place,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, before  any  attacks  had  actually  been  made 
upon  the  Jews.  The  agitation  had  even  then 
attained  suflicient  dimensions  to  fill  M.  Z(;la  with 
alarm.      lie  said  : 

''I  have  to  admit  regretfully  that  the  niovc^- 
ment  has  taken  a  great  liold  in  France,  l>ut  1  do 
not  admit  that  the  people  really  understand  its 
Bignificance.  It  is  merely  accepted  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  as  the  newest  form  of  socialism. 


The  Jews  have  been  made  to  represent  in  th 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  the  have- alls,  the  capitalists, 
against    whom    the    demagogues    have   alway 
directed  the  furies  of  the  proletariat.      Instead  o 


crying  as  they  used  to  cry  ten  years  ago,  •  Down 

with  the  capitalists, '  the  people  are  now  taught  to»- 
cry,   'Down  with  the  Jews,'  the  leaders  of  the- 
anti-Semitic  campaign  acting  largely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  party,  having  induced  theui_ 
into  the  belief  that  all  the  capitalists  are  Jews, 
that  it  is  the  Jewish  money  which  employs  alL 
the  labor  of  France,  that  the  whole  nation  is  a^ 
vassal  to  the  purse  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  such- 
like absurdities.      Absurdities,  yes  ;  which,  how- 
ever, the  people  have  come  to  believe.      So  that^ 
the  cry  of  '  Down  with  the  Jews '  from  the  mass 
of  the   Frencli  people  means  nothing  but  down 
with  the  capitalists.     Anti-Semitism  as  it  exists 
to-day  in  France  is  a  hypocritical  form  of  social- 
ism.    It  is  a  lie,  of  course,  that  all  Jews  are 
capitalists,  that  all  Jews  have  no   love  for  any- 
thing Init  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the  labor 
of  others,  and  nobody  knows  this  better  than  the 
leaders  of  this  campaign.     And  nobody  better 
than  the  leaders  of  this  campaign   know  that  if 
the  Jews  do  show  wonderful  superiority  in  the 
matter  of  money-gc^tting,  it  is  because  we  trained 
them   to   this   in   an  apprenticeship  of   eighteen. 
hundred  vears." 

THE  WUHK  OF  A  HANDFUL  OF  MADMEN. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  talk  he  was  much   in- 
clined  to  plume  himself  upon    the    fact    that    in 
the    whole    of    France    the  campaign    had  only" 
resulted  in  calumny.      The   attacks  in  the  pres» 
had  not  resulted  in  anv  actual  violence  ;   never- 
tlieless,  he  saw  that  it  was  thitherward  tending  : 

"  1   liav(}  i)een  surprised  to  notice  the  apparent.- 
development   that  it  is   taking.     Surprised,    in- 
deetl.       The    very  initiation    of    the    movements 
•btupefied    nit^  —  that   there   should  be   a  return. 
to    fanaticism,    an    attempt    to  light    up  a   reli- 
gious war   in   this  epoch  of  ours,  one  hundreds 
years  after    the  revolution,   in    the  heart   of  oui^^ 
ii:reat  Paris,  in   the   davs   of  democracv,  of    uni- 
versal  toleration,  at  the  very  time  when  there  i 
an  immense  movement   btung  made    everywhe 
toward    (jquality,    justice,     and    fraternity. 
handful    of    madmtni,   cunning   or  idiotic,    com 
and  shout  in  our  ears  (ivery  morning,  •  Let  us  kil 
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Tews.  Let  us  devour  the  Jews.  Let  us 
icre  them.  Let  us  exterminate  them.  Let 
t  back  to  the  days  of  the  gibbet  and  stake.' 
not  inconceivable?  Could  anything  be 
foolish  ?     Could  anythiug  be  more  abom' 

3?" 


:   ALLEGED    SYNDICATE. 


estioned  about    the    populai 
yndicate    of    Jews   alleged 


■t 


d  for  the  purpo.^e  of  saviriij  Dreyfus  from 
malty  which  he  bad  iucurvi'd,  Zola  asserted 
he  syndi{.'ate  whs  a  myth  : 
'here  is  no  syn'licatu  of  Jews  to  free  Drey- 
There  is  no  syndicate  of  Jews,  the  world 
for  any  purpose.  That  they  are  helpful  to 
other,  that  among  members  of  no  other 
JUS  faith  is  there  such  great  solidarity,  that 
can  always  count  on  the  assistance  of  his 
'8,  is  a  fact,  and  the  primary  cause  of  this, 


as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  is  that  they  were 
Dound  together  by  centuries  of  common  suffering. 
Their  solidarity,  their  helpfulness  to  each  other, 
very  fine  traits  in  their  character.  They  have 
kind  of  universal  free-masonry  which 
others  might  do  well  to  imitate.  Who  can  make 
a  grievance  of  that  against  them  ?  Naturally, 
these  attacks  on  the  race,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, will  only  serve  to  bind  them  more 
closely  together." 

JEALOUSY. 

The  origin  of  the  whole  business  was  jealousy, 
and  ii.  Zola  regretfully  compared  the  different 
methods  in  which  the  Jews  were  treated  in 
England  and  in  France: 

"  In  the  world  of  business,  the  Jews  are  dis- 
liked because  they  are,  for  the  reason  I  have  in- 
dicated, much  more  skillful  in  matters  of  finance 
than  the  Christians.  When  I  was  writing  my 
book  'J7Arfft>il,'  I  used  tft  go  to  the  bourse  every 
day  to  try  and  get  some  comprehension  of  that 
part  of  society,  and  I  remember  being  told  l)y  a 
Catholic  banker  that  the  Christians  could  tiot 
compete  with  the  Jews  in  money  matters.  '  Ahl 
Monsieur,'  he  said,  '  they  are  much  stronger 
tiian  wo  are.  They  will  always  get  the  better  of 
ns.'  If  that  were  true  it  would  bo  very  humili- 
ating for  the  Christians.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  it  is  true.  I  believe  that  with  work  and 
intelligence  our  linkers  could  do  just  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  bankers.  Indeed,  I  know  many 
bankers  who  are  not  Jews  who  are  fully  as 
successful  in  their  undertakings,  and  who  show 
as  much  acumen  and  judgment  in  their  enter' 
prises  as  their  Jewish  rivals." 

The  second  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Monsieur 
Zola  in  this  connection  was  on  the  day  before  the 
list  of  the  witnesses  to  bo  called  in  his  defense 
was  published.  He  was  in  a  state  of  gn;at  inen- 
tal  agitation,  and  the  impression  that  his  manner 
produced  upon  me,  who  have  so  long  regarded 
him  with  sincere  admiration  and  affection,  was 
decidedly  a  painful  one,  lie  was  almost  hysterical 
in  his  affirmations  of  Dreyfns'  innocence,  in  hia 
protestations  that  the  government  well  knew  that 
he  was  innocent  and  had  been  wrongfully  con- 
victed. 

ZOLA    UVBTEHICAL. 

There  was  a  pathetic  ring  about  the  cries  of 
"C'e-il  monsireux  t  monstreux!"  with  which  he 
qualiGed  their  action  in  detaining  in  prison  a 
man  whom  "everybody,  everybody,  I  tell  yoti, 
knows  to  be  innocent."  He  haditears  in  his 
eyes  as  he  read  out  to  me  a  passage  from  Re- 
nan's  '  ■  Life  of  Christ, "  which,  he  said,  had  been 
sent  him  by  an  anonymous  friend  "for  Maitre 
Labori,"  and  so  exactly  described  what  the  gov- 
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ernmont  had  done  with  reference  to  DreyfuP,  and 
what  were  likely  to  be  the  consequences  entailed 
upon  it  by  its  malfeasance,  that  one  might  think 
tliat  Renan  had  written  in  a  prophetic  spirit. 
Then  there  was  wiM  laugliin^,  and  altogether  the 
effect  produced  upon  me  was  that  the  strain  of 
all  these  events,  the  magnitude  of  th(>  struggle  in 
wliich  he  liad  eml)arked,  perhaps  without  well 
weighing  tlie  consecpK'nces,  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  an<l  tluit  he  wiis  suffering  from  a  nervous 
collapse,  which  might  account  for  the  extreme 
violence  and  what  may,  perhaps,  be  d(»scribed 
as  the  want  of  logic  in  the  hotter  of  accusation  on 
which  his  prosecution  is  being  bas(M.l.  1  was  much 
distressed  and  disturbed  until,  two  days  later, 
calling  on  him  again  I  found  him  calm,  composed, 
cold,  the  old  Zola  whom  I  had  known  for  so  many 
years,  a  hard-headed,  level,  logical  man,  in  whom 
watchful  and  affectionate  (^yes  could  not  <1etect  a 
single  trace  of  the  nervous  collapse  which  had 
frightened  me  on  the  previous  occasion. 

ZOLA    HIMSELF    AOAIN. 

"The  explanation  of  recent  outbreaks  and  acts 
of  violence  against  the  Jews  is  a  v(a-y  sim})le  on<'," 
he  said.  **  1  told  you  when  w<i  spoke  on  this 
subject  some  weeks  ago  that  the  lea<lers  of  the 
movement  with  very  wicked  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ception have  induced  the  people,  the  Ilave-Nots, 
to  believe  that  the  word  Jtnv  is  synonvmous  with 
capitalist,  and  are  directing  the  discontent  of  the 
poor  against  the  Jews  as  representing  the  moneyed 
clavsses.  Jew  now  means  to  the  unthinking  pro- 
letariat, capitalist,  monopolist,  sweater,  blood- 
sucker, and  what  we  see  to-dav  is  about  another 
phase  of  th<i  struggle  which  lias  gone  on  ever 
since.  Property  was  between  those  who  have  and 
those  wlio  liave  not.  'I'he  people  believe  that  all 
the  Jew^s  are  rich,  and  rich  ])y  (?vil  praclictes,  and 
instead  of  shouting  as  they  used  to  do,  <  Down  with. 
capital  I*  they  shout,  *  I)(rwn  with  tlu;  J(nvs  !  '  It 
is  idiotic  !  It  is  wicked  !  T  have,  however,  ab- 
solute confidence  in  th(^  common  sens(i  Of  the 
French  nation.  It  will  o\xn\  its  eyes  sooikm*  or 
later  and  see  through  th(^  frau<l  that  has  been  im- 
posed upon  it.  It  will  se(^  that  it  is  false  that  all 
the  Jews  are  rich,  that  tin;  wonl  .lew  means  cap- 
italist ;  it  will  see  that  there  are  jxMU'.Iews,  hard- 
working Jews,  whose  struggle  for  their  (hiily  i>rea<l 
is  as  keen  as  that  of  the  poorest  among  them." 

Ills    SKEI'TinSM. 

Even  now  that  Jewish  l>lood  has  be(^n  shed, 
Emile  Zola  continues  to  speak  witli  cont(*m])t  nf 
the  movement,  and  he  smiled  with  real  amuse- 
ment when  I  related  to  him  tlu;  substance  of  the 
conversation  I  liad  liad  that  afternoon  with  Max 
Nordau.      lie  (certainly  did  not  share  the  doctor's 


gloomy  anticipations.      '*  Not  that  there  can  be 
any  doubt,"  he  remarked,  *'that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  present  agitation  the  Catholic  clubs,  join- 
ing themselves  for  the  nonce  to  the  professional 
agitators  of  anti-Semitism,  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  foster  the  agitation,  and  that  a  due  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  what  has  occurred  or  may 
occur   rests  upon  them.      But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  peoph?  anj  only  acting  as  at  present  Ikj- 
cause  they  have  been  duped  in  tlie  way  1  have 
stated.     This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Jews  as  a 
race    or  as  members  of  anoth(T  religion.     The 
French  ])eopl(^  are  far  too  sensible,  even  in  their 
lowest  strata,  to  listen  to  any  such  war-cry.    The 
Droits  (Ic  r //f)/nnie  is  a  iinivc^rsally  accepted  creed. 
The  outbreak  is  only,  so  far  as  the  people  are  con- 
cerned, an  outbreak  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
That  is  the  only  ex])lanation  of  it.      And   1  re- 
peat, as  soon  as  th(.>  p(H)ple  understand  that  they 
have  been  duped,  all  this  will  subside. 

M.     iOLA    ox    HIS    TRIAL. 

With  rc'gard  to  his  present  position  Zola  is 
supremely  confident.  ''I  had  to  act  as  1  have 
done,  otherwise^  matters  might  have  been  allowed 
to  drop,  and  that  was  what,  as  a  firm  believer  in 
the  innocence  of  Dn^vfus,  1  could  not  allow. 
Lat(?r  oij  people  will  say,  *  The  government 
meant  to  grant  a  fresh  trial,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  Zola  to  be  so  violent.'  That  is  what 
Louis  XVI.  said  when  the  Revolution  broke  out 
— that  there  had  biu'ii  no  need  for  the  people  to 
act  with  vioU'iice,  that  he  had  intended  all  along 
to  grant  ihimi  the  lilxirties  they  desired.  If  I  bad 
done  nothing  ])(^ople  would  have  said,  <  Now  the 
affair  is  finisluMl  ;  Ksterhazy  has  been  acquitted. 
Let  us  say  nothing  mon^  about  it.'  1  had  to  keep 
the  agitation  g<)ing.  ])ecause  nobody  with  any 
sense  of  justice  and  of  humanity  can  rest  until 
this  fearful  error  has  l)een  rectified.  As  to  the 
consequences  to  myself,  in  the  first  place,  je  m\n 
rnnquc,  and,  s(«condly,  they  cannot  l)e  very  seri- 
ous. With  regard  to  the  criminal  prosecution, 
the  ])enalties  im|)ose<l  by  the  law  are  not  very 
heavy, and  as  to  th(^  other  suits  that  are  brought 
against  nie,  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the 
government  to  driv(»  me  to  extremes.  From  a 
pecuniaiy  point  of  view  I  am  indifferent  to  con- 
secpiences,  and  supposing  that  an  attempt  to  ruin 
me  w(»r(^  successful,  wliich  can  hardly  be,  I  have 
had  offers  of  support  from  numerous  friends,  and 
did  this  week  receive  such  an  offer  from  a  cor- 
n^spondent  in  Switzerland.  I  have  no  knowledge 
and  ui\  v.iuw  what  effect  mv  act  will  have  on  the 
sale  of  my  ])ooks.  1  liave  never  in  my  books 
sought  after  anything  but  the  truth.  My  life 
shall  be  as  my  books,  an  ardent  quest  for  truth 
and  for  justice." 
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BY  EDWARD  LEIGH  PELL. 


IN  the  phrase  of  the  physicians,  lynch  law  may 
be  either  sporadic  or  epidemic.  In  its  sporadic 
or  isolated  form  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar locality;  as  an  epidemic  it  is  still  peculiar  to 
the  South.  In  the  former  type  the  trouble  is  in 
the  mob;  in  the  latter  it  is  in  the  air  as  well  as 
in  the  mob.  In  the  former  the  matter  for  con- 
sideration is  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  dominating 
the  lynchers;  in  the  latter  this  spirit  of  lawlessness 
must  be  considered  along  with  the  ever-present 
provocation.  Whatever  may  be  the  remedy  for 
isolated  outbreaks,  lynch  law  as  an  epidemic  will 
iH»ver  be  suppressed  by  ignoring  the  conditions 
which  keep  the  atmosphere  infected  with  the 
germs  of  the  lynching  fever. 

Briefly  stated  these  conditions  are  (1)  the  prev- 
alence of  crime  among  the  blacks  and  (2)  the 
prevalence  of  race  prejudice  among  the  whites. 
A  serious  difficulty  which  has  confronted  the 
student  of  the  problem  from  the  beginning  is  the 
popular  disposition  to  ignore  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  conditions.  For  a  long  while  the 
friends  of  the  negro  at  the  North  saw  nothing  to 
account  for  the  infected  state  of  the  atmosphere 
but  race  prejudice,  while  the  average  Southerner 
could  see  nothing  but  negro  crime.  In  answer 
to  the  charge  of  race  prejudice  the  Southerner 
would  point  to  the  statistics,  which  showed  that 
nearly  one- fifth  of  the  victims  of  lynch  law  were 
whites.  ,In  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  lynch  law  was  inspired  by  negro  crime  of  a 
peculiarly  revolting  character,  the  friend  of  the 
negro  pointed  with  equal  confidence  to  the  same 
statistics,  which  showed  that  for  a  considerable 
period  hardly  one-third  of  the  victims  of  the  mob 
were  charged  with  the  crime  against  female 
virtue,  while  not  a  few  were  lynched  for  com- 
paratively trivial  offenses.  Lately,  however,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  spirit  of 
both  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  there  is  among 
the  more  intelligent  a  growmg  disposition  to  face 
the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist.  It  is  not 
now  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  a  Southerner 
wlio  fully  realizes  how  small  a  matter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  masses  is  the  life  of  a  negro,  and  only 
those  who  are  less  interested  in  making  the  South 
than  in  making  apologies  for  it  will  deny  that  a 
colored  skin  often  acts  as  a  red  flag  to  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  meet  Northern 
visitors  in  the  South  who  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  crime  against  female  virtue  has  a 


prominence  in  a  lynching  epidemic  that  it  does 
not  have  in  the  published  statistics.  They  have 
noticed  that  while  a  Southerner  of  the  better  class, 
living  in  a  community  comparatively  free  from 
outrages  against  women,  utterly  abhors  lynching, 
one  of  the  same  class,  in  a  community  where  sucli 
outrages  have  been  frequent,  often  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  prod  his  conscience  to  keep  awake  to  the 
evil  of  mob  violence,  while  his  lips  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  lest  he  should  let  fall  some  word 
that  might  give  encouragement  to  the  lawless; 
and  they  have  been  led  by  such  facts  to  the  con- 
clusion that  while  other  crimes  may  renew  the 
lynching  fever  in  the  lawless,  it  is  the  crime 
against  female  virtue  that  spreads  the  fever  among 
those  who  have  never  had  it,  thereby  not  only 
feeding  the  ranks  of  the  lynchers,  but  weakening 
the  spirit  of  many  who  remain  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order  so  that  their  denunciation  of  lawless- 
ness encourages  the  mob  by  its  feebleness. 

This  recent  manifestation  of  a  disposition  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  to  face  the  problem  in  the 
only  righteous  way  offers,  it  would  seem,  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  inquire  what  can  be  done  to 
eradicate  or  diminish  the  lynching  evil.  That 
the  problem  is  an  exceedingly  grave  one  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  remembered  that  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  nearly  2,500  persons  have  been 
lynched  in  the  United  States,  and  that  during 
this  period  there  has  been  little  practical  change 
in  the  general  situation.  There  has  been  •  im- 
provement in  two  or  three  States — notably  in 
Virginia — and  there  are  indications  that  in  sev- 
eral other  States  public  sentiment  has  begun  to 
crystallize  against  the  evil;  but  these  changes 
have  not  yet  materially  affected  the  grand  total  in 
the  annual  statistics  of  lynching.* 


♦According  to  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  recently  given  wide  publicity,  166  persons  (122 
negroes,  39  whites,  and  5  Indians)  were  lynched  in  the  United 
States  last  year— 20  in  the  North  and  146  in  the  South.  These 
statistics  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  unreliable,  yet  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  figures.  The  authorities  In 
communities  where  lynchlngs  occur  are  not  always  careful 
to  report  the  facts  to  the  chief  executive,  and  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive sometimes  grows  weary  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
press  reporter.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  State 
authorities  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  look  for  more  reliable  information 
from  any  other  source.  In  Jhe  Tribune'' tt  statistics  for  1897 
Alabama  is  credited  with '.rf  lynchlngs.  These  figures  were 
accepted  without  investigation  and  commented  upon  by 
leading  Alabama  dailies,  and  yet,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  by  the  executive  depart 
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In  the  following  pages  I  wish  to  indicate  as 
briefly  as  1  may  be  able  what  students  who  live 
on  the  field  have  thought  through  to  daylight  on 
this  matter,  and  what  practical  proposals  have 
been  made  and  ought  to  be  made  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

To  begin  with,  few  thoughtful  Soutlierners  now 
attach  any  importance  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
is  need  for  substantial  changes  in  the  law.  Some 
legislation  may  be  needed  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  already  in  existence,  but  the  cry 
for  better  laws  lias  been  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  too  often  accompanied  by  the  cry 
to  set  aside  the  law.  Too  often  it  is  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge. For  instance,  it  is  frequently  demand- 
ed that  the  law  shall  be  so  changed  that  the 
virtuous  and  modest  victim  of  outrage  shall  be 
relieved  of  the  terrible  ordeal  of  cross-examination 
in  court;  but  every  one  has  noticed  that  the 
class  of  men  who  resort  to  mob  violence,  instead 
of  demanding  for  the  victim  the  protection  which 
the  law  does  allow  her  in  court,  and  insisting 
that  the  judge  shall  clear  the  court-room  of  spec- 
tators, and  that  the  cross-examination  shall  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  are  the  very 
men  who  are  most  insistent  upon  crowding  into 
court  on  every  such  occasion,  to  leer  upon  the 
victim  and  to  devour  every  unclean  suggestion 
that  comes  in  the  way.  Again,  it  is  demanded 
that  the  law  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  secure 
prompt  trials  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
where  the  people  of  a  community  have  displayed 
as  much  earnestness  in  demanding  prompt  trials 
as  the  mob  shows  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  there  has  been  little  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  law's  delay.  The  real  trouble  is  not  in  the 
law.  What  the  average  community  needs  is  not 
better  laws,  but  Ixjtter  officers  of  the  law — officers 
that  will  not  only  be  prompt  in  looking  after  the 
man  who  is  accused  of  a  crime  that  may  lead  to 
lynching,  but  who  will  be  just  as  prompt  in  look- 
ing after  the  mob  that  would  lynch  him.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  community  that  enjoys 
comparative  immunity  from  lynch  law  is  usually 
a  community  that  enjoys  comparative  immunity 
from  demagogue  officials. 

The  recent  administration  of  Governor  CFer- 
rall,  of  Virginia,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration 
in  point.  During  thefourt<jen  years  immediately 
preceding  Mr.  CFerrall's  inauguration  tliere  were 
62  lynchings  within  the  bounds  of  the  Stat(j ; 
during  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  but  3, 

mcnt  of  that  State,  the  estimate  is  too  large  by  14.  The  same 
statistics  credit  Virginia  wit^VS  lynchings  and  Florida  with 
12 ;  but  the  chief  ezecntive  of  Florida  has  information  of  only 
6,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  Virginia '^here  have  been  but  8  in  tlie 
past  four  years.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  total  lynchings  for  the  year  1H07  fell  much  below  the 
average. 


and  in  neither  case  was  the  chief  executive  in  a 
position  either  to  prevent  the  crime  or  punish  the 
offenders.  The  keynote  was  struck  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  administration.  The  solemn 
declaration  of  a  (Confederate  veteran  wliose 
bravery  is  a  proverb  among  his  people  that  mob 
violence  in  Virginia  must  cea.*«e,  at  once  awoke  a 
large  part  of  the  lawless  element  to  its  senses, 
and  the  law-abiding  element,  led  by  the  better 
part  of  the  press  of  the  State,  rallied  at  once  to 
the  man  who  had  given  such  unmistakable  utter- 
ance to  their  sentiment.  The  victory  was  not 
won  without  a  blow.  There  were  times  when  the 
air  smelled  of  war.  There  were  times  when  the 
soldier-boys  went  scurrying  across  the  country 
as  if  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  somewhere. 
There  were  times  when  these  brave  boys  reached 
the  county  jail  just  ahead  of  the  mob,  and  a 
shudder  passed  over  the  commonwealth  when  it 
was  found  that  the  prisoners  whose  lives  had 
been  ban^ly  saved  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  of 
which  they  were  charged.  And  there  was  a 
time  when  a  captain  who  wired  the  governor  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  his  company  to- 
gether in  time  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner 
threatened  with  mob  violence,  got  an  answer 
back  with  a  startling  military  ring  :  *  *  Nothing 
should  be  impossible  to  a  soldier  ;  you  must  go." 
There  is  nothing  of  which  Virginia  is  prouder 
to-day — and  surely  Virginia  knows  how  to  he 
proud — than  her  record  on  this  question  for  the 
past  four  years.  Ij(»t  me  outline  a  single  chapter. 
A  few  months  ago  a  negro  was  arrested  in  tlie 
city  of  Richmond  on  the  *' usual"  charge.  The 
case  was  peculiarly  exasperating,  and  in  most 
communiticis  lynching  would  have  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  city  papers — for  the 
most  part  remarka])le  specimens  of  high-toned 
journalism,  by  the  way — in  giving  the  news  care- 
fully avoided  the  more  inflammatory  details,  and 
the  officers  of  the  law,  with  a  like  regard  for  the 
public  peac(^  did  their  work  so  quietly  that  the 
accused  was  in  safe  keeping  before  the  public 
had  time  to  realize  what  had  happened.  When 
the  case  was  called  in  court  the  judge  gave  notice 
that  whil(j  the  accused  should  have  every  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  trial,  the  court  would  not  tolerate 
any  -unnecessary  delay  ;  and  when  the  principal 
witness  was  placed  on  the  stand  the  court- rooU*' 
was  cleanHl  of  spectators,  and  the  counsel  for  tb^ 
def(?nse  distinguished  himself  by  conducting 
cross-examination  with  such  delicacy  as  to  satisi 
the  friends  of  the  victim,  and  yet  with  8a< 
thoroughness  as  to  satisfy  the  friends  of 
accused.  In  less  than  forty  days  from  the 
of  the  assault  the  criminal  was  executed  (afti^' 
having  made  a  full  confession),  and  although, 
times  the  tide  of  public  feeling  ran  high,  the  oi 
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>nstration  made  during  the  entire  period  was 
e  form  of  a  tirade  of  abuse  which  an  aged 
58S  heaped  upon  the  ofiBcer  in  charge  of  the 
ner. 

it  while  the  election  of  brave  men  to  execu- 
Dositions  practically  insures  the  execution  of 
aw  where  there  is  an  enlightened  public 
ment,  it  does  not  insure  the  execution  of  the 
n  a  community  where  the  majority  of  the 
e  are  unenlightened,  whether  they  are 
arily  a  law-abiding  people  or  not.     As  a 

no  governor  can  suppress  lynching  among  a 
e  whose  minds,  as  Ruskin  has  said,  catch  a 
s^ht  as  one  catches  a  cold,  and  who  lack  that 
ontrol  which  belongs  to  a  higher  civiliza- 
And  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
people  who  live  in  communities  out  of  reach 
le  telegraph  and  surrounded  by  hordes  of 
)es  of  the  lowest  type.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
roblem  that  has  awakened  the  more  thought- 
lass  of  Southerners  to  the  gravity  of  the 
iion,  and  has  inspired  nearly  all  the  pro- 
3  that  have  thus  far  been  made  toward  the 
sntion  of  the  lynching  evil, 
''o  years  ago  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
ed  a  law  making  the  county  in  which  a 
ing  occurs  liable  in  exemplary  damages  of 
jss  than  $2,000,  to  be  recovered  by  the  legal 
sentatives  of  the  person  lynched,  and  au- 
sing  the  county  against  which  a  judgment 
)een  obtained  for  damages  in  any  case  of 
ing  to  recover  the  amount  of  said  judgment 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  lynching.  *  About 
ame  time  Governor  O'Perrall,  in  his  mes- 
to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  recommended 
the  county  in  whicli  a  lynching  occurs  be 
red  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  sum  not 
ding  1:10,000  for  tlm  benefit  of  the  public- 
1  fund.  Recommendations  of  a  similar 
cter  were  subsequently  made  by  the  gov- 
s  of  Maryland  and  Georgia.  It  was  be- 
L   by  the    more    enthusiastic  advocates   of 

measures  tliat  a  pecuniary  penalty  placed 
an  entire  county  would  result  in  eventually 
ing  the  most  unenlightened  community  to 
inses  ;  but  as  mob  leaders  are  not  ordi- 
'  taxpayers,  and  as  they  are  not  apt  to  be 
need  by  exhortations  to  righteousness  from 
lying  neighbors  who  cannot  be  moved  to 
t  except  by  threats  aimed  at  their  pockets, 
lot  likely  that  any  great  good  would  come 
The  practical  vahu?  of  the  South  Carolina 
as  not  yet  been  established. 
)ng  with  the  law  designed  to  reach  the 
3  of  the  people  in  lynch-law  communities 

tatnte  having  the  same  design,  hot  less  direct  in  its 
ons,  had  been  previously  enacted  by  the  North  Caro- 
meral  Assembly. 


through  their  pockets,  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature enacted  another  law  designed  to  reach  the 
senses  of  the  officers  of  such  counties  through 
the  same  channel.  This  law  provides  that  if  an 
officer,  through  negligence,  allows  a  prisoner  to 
be  taken  from'  him  by  a  mob  and  injured  or  put 
to  death,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  true  bill  shall  be  deposed  from 
his  office  pending  trial,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
forfeit  his  office,  and  shall,  unless  pardoned  by 
the  governor,  be  ineligible  to  hold  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  within  the  State.  It  is  believed 
that  this  law  has  stimulated  many  officials  to 
greater  faithfulness,  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
stimulus  it  provides  is  not  equal  to  great  emer- 
gencies. A  similar  law  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Texas  and  recommended  by 
the  governors  of  Florida,  Virginia,  and  Georgia. 
Governor  Atkinson,  of  Georgia,  added  to  his 
recommendation  the  unique  suggestion  that  if 
the  officer  in  charge  of  a  prisoner  is  not  required 
to  protect  his  charge  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life,  he  should  be  required  to  unshackle  the  pris-  ^ 
oner,  arm  him,  and  give  him  ,an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself.  This  recommendation  may  not 
be  practical  (it  is  certain  that  no  white  officer 
would  arm  a  negro  against  a  white  mob),  but  the 
governor's  earnestness  in  the  matter  cannot  but 
be  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has  recalled  the 
fact  that  one  never  hears  of  an  officer  losing  his 
life  while  defending  a  prisoner  from  the  mob. 

Repeated  but  usually  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  to  se- 
cure legislation  that  would  provide  quicker  trials, 
especially  in  such  cases  as  inspire  lynch  law.  It  is 
still  contended  in  many  sections  that  the  law's 
delay  is  the  principal  cause  of  lynching,  and  as 
acute  an  observer  as  Governor  Atkinson,  of  West 
Virginia,  has  intimated  that  the  rare  occurrence 
of  lynch  law  in  his  State  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  courts,  as  a  rule,  enforce  the  law 
with  great  promptness  and  vigor.  The  Repub- 
lican governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  inaugural 
address  a  year  ago,  declared  that  the  *  ♦  only 
reasonable  excuse"  that  could  1^  offered  for 
lynchings  in  that  State  was  the  '  *  failure  or  delay 
of  the  law,"  and  he  insisted  that  the  executive 
should  have  power  ''to  call  a  court  instanter," 
and  in  case  of  appeal  to  convene  the  Appellate 
Court  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Governor 
Johnston,  of  Alabama,  has  also  urged  that  the 
executive  be  given  authority  to  call  a  special  term 
of  court  whenever  a  crime  has  been  committed 
**  calculated  to  arouse  great  public  indignation." 
Governor  Bloxham,  of  Florida,  wants  the  Con- 
stitution amended  so  that  a  circuit  judge  can  be 
appointed  for  the  State  at  large;  and  Governor 
Atkinson,  of  Greorgia,  while  insisting  that  the 
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law's  delay  is  an  excuse  rather  than  a  reason  for 
the  existence  of  lynch  law,  recommends  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  leaving  to  the  trial  judge  the 
sole  power  to  pass  upon  motions  to  continue,  and 
<  *  denying  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  grant 
a  new  trial  on  account  of  alleged  error  in  so  doing. " 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  law  yet  enacted  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  lynching  is  a  Virginia 
statute  making  the  crime  of  assault  with  attempt 
to  commit  rape  punishable  with  death  or  im- 
prisonment, at  the  discretion  of  the  jury.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  not  to  secure  the  extreme 
penalty  for  an  attempt  to  commit  outrage,  but 
rather  to  provide  against  failure  to  convict  and  to 
lessen  in  some  degree  the  terrible  ordeal  which 
the  victim  of  the  outrage  must  undergo  in  court. 
That  the  juries  of  the  State  have  not  abused  the 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  while  95  convictions  were  secured 
for  the  crime  of  assault  during  the  past  four  years, 
only  eight  persons  suffered  the  death- penalty. 

Taking  in  the  entire  field  at  a  glance,  one  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  laws  pro- 
posed outnumber  the  laws  enacted  by  a  distress- 
ingly large  majority.  And  one  will  suspect  what 
is  plain  to  every  observer  on  the  field — that  the 
politicians  are  fighting  shy  of  the  problem.  It  is 
true  that  not  a  few  law -makers  of  the  better  class 
would  gladly  promote  any  legislation  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  reach  the  trouble,  but  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  average  politician  would 
greatly  prefer  to  put  an  anti -lynching  plank  in 
the  party  platform  as  a  sop  to  the  better  element 
— as  the  Georgia  Democrats  did  in  the  last  cam- 
paign— and  refrain  from  going  on  record  on  either 
side  in  a  representative  capacity. 

That  nothing  has  yet  l^een  done  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  lynchers  is  the  most  discouraging 
fact  connected  with  the  problem.  It  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible  to  secure  a  jury  in  a 
community  where  lynch  law  is  epidemic  that  will 
bring  in  an  indictment  against  their  law-breaking 
neighbors  for  taking  the  life  of  a  criminal.  If 
they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  lynchers  they 
are  afraid  of  them,  and  either  sympathy  or  fear  is 
suflficient  to  blind  them  to  the  facts*.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  that  there  is  no  short 
method  of  reaching  lynchers  in  an  unenlightened 
community  under  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  lawlessness  is  to  cease  in  such  commu- 
nities it  must  cease  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  few  intelligent  citizens  who  live  in  them. 
There  is  no  community  in  the  Soutli  without  its 
intelligent  citizen,  and  there  is  no  intelligent 
citizen  upon  whom  does  not  rest  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  prevalence  of  lax  views  of  law 
among  his  less  enlightened  neighbors. 

But  right  here  one  touches  what  the  South- 


erner calls  the  weak  spot  in  his  make-up.  .  He 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  feel  deeply  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  The  Northerner  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  the  common  good.  The  Southerner 
is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  attending  to  his  own 
business  and  letting  other  people's  alone.  The 
Northerner  is  a  Roman,  ready  to  sink  individual- 
ity out  of  sight  for  the  state;  the  Southerner  is 
a  Greek,  whose  highest  ideal  is  not  a  perfect  state, 
but  a  perfect  man.  The  intelligent  Southerner 
sits  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  and  does  not 
presume  to  teach  his  neighbor  anything.  There 
are  hundreds  of  well-to-do  farmers,  college-bred 
men  of  unmistakable  talent,  living  in  out-of-the- 
way  communities  of  the  South,  who  have  never 
moved  a  thumb  to  exert  either  an  intellectual  or 
a  moral  influence  upon  the  ignorant  masses  around 
them.  It  is  not  selfishness — no  people  ever  opened 
their  granaries  wider  to  the  poor  or  enjoyed  social 
intercourse  more;  it  is  individualism — the  natural 
product  of  long  years  of  independent  agricultural 
life  in  thinly  settled  communities. 

Another  need  which  appears  equally  clear  to 
the  Southern  mind,  though  it  may  not  be  as 
readily  recognized  by  the  observer  from  without, 
is  a  trumpet- blast  from  the  Northern  press  on 
the  subject  of  negro  crime — a  blast  that  will  be 
heard  by  every  negro  who  has  the  interest  of  his 
race  at  heart.  It  is  time  for  Northern  philan- 
thropy to  suggest  to  negro  educators  that  future 
help  will  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  earnest- 
ness which  they  shall  manifest  in  trying  to  secure 
better  behavior  among  their  people.  There  are 
worthy  leaders  of  the  race  who  need  no  exhortation 
on  the  subject,  but  there  are  thousands  of  intelli- 
gent negroes  who  are  more  interested  in  negro  men- 
tality than  in  negro  morality.  Thus  far  the  main 
object  of  the  friends  of  the  negro  in  the  North 
has  been  to  stir  up  the  better  element  in  the 
South  to  take  some  action  for  the  protection  of 
the  blacks  against  mob  violence.  Naturally,  with 
such  an  object  in  view  the  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  the  crime  of  lynching,  while  negro  crime 
which  so  often  leads  to  lynching  has  received 
little  serious  notice.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Northern  editors  that  their  utterances 
on  the  subject  of  lynching  are  promptly  echoed 
by  the  negro  pulpits  of  the  South,  and  that  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  negro  the  comparative 
silence  of  his  friends  in  the  North  on  the  subject 
of  hi^.  crime  leaves  him  free  to  do  as  he  pleases; 
while  such  statements  as  that  made  by  a  New 
England  pai)er  that  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
assault  is  a  divine  judgment  sent  upon  the  whites 
of  the  South  relieves  him  of  all  responsibility  in 
the  premises.  If  the  Northern  editor  imagines 
that  negroes  as  a  race  realize  the  enormity  of 
their  crimes,  and  especially  of  the  crime  of  assault 
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and  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  it,  let  him  re- 
call the  negro's  past — the  years  of  slavery  here 
and  the  centuries  of  savagery  across  the  sea: 
surely  these  did  not  teach  him  virtue  or  regard 
for  the  honor  of  woman.  We  have  wronged  the 
negro  in  many  things,  but  in  nothing  more  cruelly 
than  in  assuming  that  there  is  a  nineteenth-  century 
Anglo-Saxon  beneath  his  colored  skin. 

And  that  sentence  brings  me  to  a  matter  which 
has  been  too  often  overlooked  in  discussions  of 
this  sort.  We  are  demanding  of  the  negro  a 
harvest  where  we  have  not  sown. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  extravagant  conceit 
that  education  is  the  remedy  for  all  human  ills 
was  still  in  the  air,  and  naturally  it  was  determined 
that  the  emancipated  race  should  be  given  the 
full  benefit  of  the  newly  discovered  blessing. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  To-day  fully  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  lead 
the  race  are  teaching  school.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Simply  that  the  men  who  have  been 
qualified  for  leadership  (wfth  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions) are  not  leading  the  race.  They  are  not. 
leading  it  for  the  reason  that  the  center  of  in- 
fluence in  the  negro  world  is  not  the  school- room, 
but  the  pulpit.  (It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  the  early  educators  of  the  colored  people  that 
the  pulpit  was  the  oracle  and  motor  of  the  race 
and  would  continue  *so  to  be  while  the  negro  re- 
tained his  religious  nature. )  And  so  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  while  there  has  been  gratifying  prog- 
ress along  intellectual  lines,  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  negro  has  been  seriously  hindered  by 
his  lack  of  opportunity  for  moral  progress.  For 
after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  noble  men  who 
adorn  the  negro  pulpit,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
great  majority  of  colored  preachers  are  wholly 
unfit  for  the  places  of  influence  which  they  occupy, 
and  that  the  kind  of  moral  teaching  the  masses 
of  the  people  get  continues  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  family  life — the 
greatest  need  of  the  race.  No  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  the  average  negro  home 
expects  negro  crime  to  materially  decrease  until 
the  pulpit — the  moral  fountain  of  the  race — is 
cleansed ;  and  there  is  little  hope  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pulpit  so  long  as  the  best- equipped 
young  negroes  are  urged  to  enter  other  callings. 

The  indifferent  attitude  of  white  people  toward 
the  young  negro  is  another  serious  hindrance  to 
his  moral  progress.  Southerners  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  '* old-time  darky" — a  type  now 
nearly  extinct — but  they  feel  no  interest  in  the 
new  negro.  They  pay  their  taxes  to  send  him  to 
school,  but  they  pay  them  for  conscience'  sake 
and  not  with  any  lively  interest  in  his  future. 
The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  them  believe  that 
there  is  no  future  in  him.    This  is  a  more  serious 


matter  than  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  negro 
character  would  imagine.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  new  negroes  are  not  drawn  to  the  white  people 
as  their  fathers  were  ;  but  while  they  stand  aloof 
there  is  nothing  which  an  aspiring  youth  of  the 
better  type  desires  so  much  as  the  good  opinion 
of  white  people.  It  is  nothing  to  him  to  be  hon- 
ored by  his  own  race  if  the  superior  race  refuses 
to  see  any  difference  between  him  and  the  low 
mass  from  which  he  has  risen.  That  is  all  he  is 
complaining  of — that  we  insist  on  counting  him 
in  the  unclean  mass.  We  do  not  encourage  him 
to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  He  no  longer  asks  for 
social  equality — he  no  longer  wants  it ;  but  what 
he  does  want  and  what  he  has  the  right  to  ask  is 
a  recognition  of  the  lines  which  his  own  strivings 
and  the  strivings  of  others  of  his  sort  are  making 
in  the  race.  He  wants  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  who  do  not  strive.  To  adopt  his  own  phrase, 
he  wants  to  be  distinguished  from  a  <*  nigger." 
It  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  South  (and  the 
people  of  the  North,  for  that  matter)  to  accord 
to  him  this  right.  It  is  time  we  were  putting  a 
premium  upon  virtue  for  the  young  negro,  em- 
ploying virtuous  negroes  preferably  to  others, 
and  in  every  way  possible  showing  the  new  gen- 
eration  that  the  colored  youth  who  strives  to  rise 
is  held  in  honor  by  the  white  race. 

To  sum  up  :  Not  to  mention  the  special  legis- 
lation that  may  be  needed  in  some  of  the  States 
to  secure  a  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  ex- 
istence, these  six  things  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
prevention  of  lynch-law  epidemics  :  1.  Execu- 
tive officials  should  be  chosen  with  regard  for 
their  personal  courage.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
how  the  candidate  stands  on  the  law  :  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  he  can  be  depended  upon  to  stand 
by  the  law.  2.  The  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
South  should  individually  undertake  to  awaken 
in  their  neighbors  a  higher  regard  for  law.  3. 
The  papers  of  the  two  sections  should  exchange 
texts,  and  the  Northern  press  should  preach 
against  negro  crime  and  the  Southern  press 
should  preach  against  lawlessness  and  race  preju- 
dice. The  good  that  has  been  already  accom- 
plished by  the  few  papers  that  have  made  this 
exchange  ought  to  encourage  the  rest  to  follow 
their  example.  4.  Southern  newspapers  should 
omit  from  their  news  columns  the  suggestive 
details  of  lynchings  as  well  as  the  inflammatory 
details  of  assaults.  5.  The  higher  education  of 
negroes  should  be  pushed  with  a  view  to  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  capable  teachers  of  righteous- 
ness for  the  race.  6.  The  South  should  take^^^ 
worthy  young  negro  by  the  hand  as  earnestly  as 
the  mob  has  taken  the  unworthy  negro  by^e 
neck,  and  encourage  him  in  all  high  endeavof, 
that  the  race  may  not  be  without  salt  to  save  it. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  POLITICAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY  WILLIAM  FLEWELLYN  SAUNDERS. 


(Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 


THE  State  of  Missouri  is  to  put  a  new  ballot 
law  into  execution  at  the  election  for  Con- 
gressmen and  State  officers  this  fall,  and  in  St. 
Louis  the  board  of  election  commissioners  is  plan- 
ning to  teach  by  a  novel  method  the  election  officers 
and  voters  of  the  city  how  to  handle  the  ballot 
quickly  and  accurately.  Schools  of  instruction 
are  being  established  in  the  various  wards.  They 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  commissioners  and  their 
assistants,  and  election  officers,  political  workers, 
and  citizens  generally  will  be  asked  to  attend 
them  and  inform  themselves  as  to  the  new  law, 
which  will  be  explained  with  the  aid  of  black- 
boards and  ballot  charts.  This  plan  was  em- 
ployed by  the  commissioners  of  St.  Louis  during 
the  summer  and  fall  preceding  the  last  Presi- 
dential election  with  excellent  results. 

ELECTION    OFFICERS    GENERALLY    UNTAUGHT. 

Generally  election  officers  in  large  cities  get  no 
drill  when  new  ballot  laws  are  to  bo  enforced. 
They  get  from  the  election  boards  copies  of  the 
election  laws  and  sometimes  circulars  of  instruc- 
tion, which  they  seldom  read  and  hardly  ever  un- 
derstand when  they  do  read  them.  The  voter 
gets  not  even  this  information,  and  relies  on  his 
intelligence  and  the  newspapers  for  the  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  him  to  cast  a  ballot  that  will 
not  be  void  through  faulty  preparation.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  tlie  officials  in  the  polls 
quarrel,  voters  get  confused,  legal  ballots  in  large 
numbers  are  thrown  out  in  the  counts,  and  a  law 
is  credited  with  being  ineffective  when,  in  truth, 
its  enforcement  is  inefficient.  The  worst  of  this 
unintelligent  canvass  of  the  vote,  too,  is  that  the 
ballots  that  are  hard  to  understand  and  are  re- 
jected by  the  counting  officers  are  the  split  tickets, 
those  cast  by  the  independent  voter.  Straight 
party  tickets  cause  no  dispute  and  are  counted. 
I  know  that  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Chicago 
the  officers  of  election  are  not  properly  informcjd 
as  to  their  duties,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
with  all  tho  information  I  can  get,  that  it  is  other- 
wise in  Baltimore,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  San 
Francisco,  or  even  in  Boston,  where  I  have  found 
in  most  respects  the  most  careful  and  modern 
system    of    election    machinery   in   the   United 


States.  I  have  spent  some  time  looking  into  the 
election  systems  of  the  three  cities  just  named, 
by  correspondence  and  by  talking  with  the  elec- 
tion officers  as  to  their  duties,  and  last  November 
I  went  to  a  score  of  the  polls  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  election 
officers  and  talk  with  them.  In  these  two  places 
a  much  better  class  of  men  has  been  got  since  the 
system  of  examinations  was  adopted,  the  year  be- 
fore the  last  Presidential  election,  but  this  plan  is 
not  thorough  and  does  not  teach  as  it  is  intended 
to  do.  No  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  has 
had  no  experience  as  a  ballot  officer  can  read  an 
election  manual  and  from  it  learn  to  register 
voters  and  receive  and  count  ballots.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  lack  of  careful  training 
of  election  officers  is  equally  conspicuous  in 
smaller  places. 

Missouri's  ballot  reform. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
souri abolished  the  whole  system  of  ballot  laws 
that  had  governed  elections  in  St.  Louis,  and 
adopted  one  radically  different,  modeled  upon  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  Illinois.  Under  the  old 
laws,  elections  in  St.  Louis  were  managed  by  a 
recorder  of  voters,  appointed  by  the  governor ; 
and  as  tlie  State  has  l)oen  Democratic  ever  since 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  this  official  was  always 
a  partisan  Democrat.  He  supervised  the  regular 
and  primary  elections  and  appointed  the  counting 
and  returning  officers,  registration  being  managed 
by  his  clerks.  He  was  vested  with  great  powers, 
very  dangerous  ones,  and  grave  election  scandals 
grew  out  of  the  system.  The  new  law  replaced 
tlie  recorder  of  voters  by  a  board  of  election  com- 
missioners, two  Democrats  and  one  Republican, 
giving  the  Republican  the  right  to  appoint  three 
of  the  six  officers  in  each  precinct ;  and  these 
six  officers  had  to  register  the  voters  of  the 
precinct  as  well  as  receive  and  count  their  votes 
afterward,  registration  and  election  being  con- 
ducted in  the  same  place  for  each  precinct.  The 
law  further  ordered  the  commissioners  to  efface 
even  the  remnants  of  the  old  election  system  by 
dividing  the  city  into  smaller  precincts  and  mak- 
ing an  entirely  new  registration  of  the  voters. 
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AROUSING    NEOLIGENT   VOTERS. 

CommissioDers  began  this  work  by  making 
a  of  the  voters  of  the  city.  Thirty  active 
jerienced  men  were  employed,  and  an  in- 
rom  houBe  to  house  was  made — on  foot  in 
ckly  settled  parts  of  the  city  and  by 
and  buggy  and  on  horseback  in  the  out- 
wards, daily  reports  being  made  by  each 
er  to  the  commissioners.  When  the  new 
J  made  there  were  only  82,929  voters  reg- 
in  the  189  precincts.  The  canvass,  which 
t  months,  gave  the  election  commissioners 
showing  the  number  of  males  of  voting 
each  block  of  the  city,  numbering  in  all 
9.  Thousands  of  these  men  bad  never 
lor  registered  and  many  of  them  owned 
y.  Most  of  these  told  the  canvassers  that 
id  not  registered  because  it  took  too  much 
id  trouble  to  go  to  the  central  office  for 
■pose,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
;hat  they  bad  no  interest  in  politics  and 
t  want  to  invite  annoyance  from  polit- 
mts  by  registering.  The  canvass  sliowed 
.iticians  that  their  work  in  the  past  to- 
letting  out  the  vote  of  the  city  had  been 
nOBt  Buperlicial  kind  and  that  their  cam' 
ilans  under  the  new  law  would  have  to 
'rom  those  on   which  they  bad  been   de- 
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had  maps  printed,  showing  the  number  of  voters 
on  each  block,  and  distributed  them  to  party 
committees,  ward  clubs,  and  independent  civic 
associations,  all  of  which  went  at  once  to  can- 
vassing for  their  respective  objects.  The  voters 
of  the  city  had  never  been  so  stirred,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  an  enormous  vote  would  be  pioUed 
at  the  Presidential  election. 

INTRODrcINQ    ELECTION   SCHOOLS. 

At  this  point  of  the  campaign  the  commission- 
ers began  to  realize  that  they  would  have  to  adopt 
unusual  means  of  explaining  the  new  law  to  the 
election  officers  and  the  public,  and  they  decided 
to  go  out  in  the  wards  and  lecture.  They  knew 
it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  try  by  circulars  or 
by  any  system  of  examinations  to  teach  the 
2, GOO  poll  officers  who  were  to  be  appointed  how 
to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  an  applicant  for 
registration  and  to  do  the  accurate  clerical  work 
and  precinct  canvassing  insisted  on  by  the  law. 
Moreover,  recent  decisions  of  the  court  had  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  correctly  voting  the  quasi 
Australian  ballot  that  has  been  used  in  Missouri 
since  1889,  by  forbidding  the  election  officers  to 
count  the  ballots  in  accordance  with  the  intention 
of  the  voter,  no  matter  how  clear  it  seemed,  and 
defining  a  legal  ballot  rigidly;  and  it  seemed  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  officeijs  should  be  taught 
plainly  what  a  legal  ballot  was.  Of  course  the 
ideal  plan  would  have  been  to  make  these  talks 
from  a  non-partisan  stand- 
i.|  point,  but  the  commissioners 

U  doubted  the  wisdom  of  bring- 

''<^'    1  ing  large  parties  of  men  of 

opposite  politics  together  in  a 
heated  campaign,  and  carried 
on  their  schools  at  different 
places.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  this,  however, 
that  the  commissioners  and 
assistant?  who  did  the  teach- 
ing disagreed  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  or  taught 
I  ■'  different  things.  At  inter- 
>?~-i  vals  during  the  school  season 
-■■  the  commissioners  and  the 
assistants  who  did  the  teach- 
ing met  and  exchanged  ideas 
and  agreed  upon  ceitain  con- 
structions to  be  placed  on 
ambiguities  of  the  law. 

NO  THfANT  OFFICERS  NEEDEn. 

Prom  the  beginning  the 
schools  of  instruction  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object.  The 
equipment  of  the  school  was 
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simplu.  The  lecturer  carried  in  one  bundle  a, 
cloth  prepared  for  chalk,  like  a  blackboard, 
about  20  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  ruled  and 
lettered  in  white  to  represent  a  page  of  the 
registration  book  which  the  election  officers  had 


to  use,  and  in  another  parcel  several  large  shoots 
of  tough  paper  Bhowing  by  liroad  charcoal  strokes 
a  legal  ballot  and  every  variation  from  it  that  a 
voter  might  inako.  A  package  of  block  maps  of 
the  ward,  a  number  of  copies  of  the  law,  a  ham- 
mer, big-headod  tacks,  and  chalk  in  coat  ]X)cketa, 
a  clear  head  and  nerves  in  good  condition,  and  the 
lecturer  was  ready.  Whi^n  he  got  to  the  hall  ho 
tacked  up  his  blackboard  and  ballots,  put  his 
maps  and  laws  on  a  table,  and  announced  that  he 
wanted  some  man  in  the  hal!  to  etand  up  and  bo 
registered.  Ten  minutes  of  registei-ing  those 
who  stood  up,  and  ho  went  to  the  ballots,  which 
he  talked  about  for  a  few  minutes  more.  Then 
he  would  say:  "la  there  anything  about  the  bal- 
lot or  registration  that  yon  do  not  understanii  '/ " 
The  next  hour  or  two  hours  was  a  great  stram 
on  the  teacher.  The  men  who  came  to  iJicse 
meetings  wore  keen,  an-tious  to  know,  andpracli- 
cal  to  the  last  degree.  They  asked  qiiestions  that 
had  to  be  answered  quickly  and  authoritatively, 
and  that  answer  became  to  them  a  rule  by  which 
a  voter  would  be  registered  or  not  or  a  ballot 
would  be  counted  or  not.  1  have  left  a  meeting, 
in  a  hall  where  the  temperature  was  only  fifty 
degrees,  wet  with  perspiration  and  drained  of  vj. 


tality.     I  had  studied  the  whole  detail  of  the 
new  law  closely  with  the  board's  lawyer  before  I 
undertook  a  school,  and  after  the  first  one  1  in- 
formed myself  thoroughly  upon  the  naturalization 
laws  also,  finding  that  the  questions  bore  on  them 
also.      I    feel  mildly  proud  to  think 
that  in  all  the  talks   I  made,   about 
fifty,  I  wag  only  twice  unequal  to  a 
question.      Once  a  young  man  asked  : 
"If  tt   boy  comes   to  the  United 
States  with  hia  father  and  is  a  minor 
when  his  father  is  naturalized,  does 
that  make  him  a  citizen  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  I  said, 

"Well,  if  the  father  dies  without 
being  naturalized  and  the  mother  mar- 
ries a  man  who  is  a  citizen,  does  thaO 
make  a  citizen  of  the  boy  ?  " 

Congress  has  never  provided  for  ^ 
case  of  this  kind.  I  had  to  say  I  did 
not  know  what  the  position  of  thi^ 
boy  was,  and  advised  the  youth  to 
take  out  minor  papers.  At  another" 
time  a  man  asked  mo  : 

'•  What  is  the  difference  between  e^ 
householder  and  a  freeholder?" 

"  None,"  I  said,  and  was  promptly 
corrected  by  a  lawyer  among  thos^ 
present. 

No  call  was  neglected.  Whenever" 
a  ward  club  or  any  organization  asked 
for  a  lecturer  a  commissioner  or  ai» 
assistant  went.  One  night  1  took  my  packaged 
and  went  to  a  hall  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
where  I  expected  to  meet  the  negro  voters  of 
the  ward.  The  president  of  the  club  which  hail 
asked  me  to  come,  an  old  man  who  to  Stepheia. 
Foster  would  have  suggested  instantly  some  plain- 
tive melody,  met  me  with  the  grateful  remark  ; 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  you're  come,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner. 1  tell  you,  Buh,  this  is  another  star  ii»~ 
my  crown  of  glory," 

"Tlie    liall  was   small  and  badly  lighted  witl»- 
lamps.     Wc  waited  an  hour,  while  now  and  theiv- 
a  man  drupped  in.      I  put  up  my  blackboard  haA- 
charts  and  began  talking  when  there  were  fewer"" 
than  a  score  of  men  in  the  hall,  four  of  them  <yim- 
the  platform.     A  few  more  dropped  in  during" 
the  evening.     The  president  beamed  delight,  buts-' 
asked  no  qiiostions,  nor  did  any  of  the  others.   Its— ' 
afterwani  appeared  that  the  enemies  of  the  prog— 
ident,    conspiring   to   dim  the  brilliancy  of    hi^»— ' 
crown,    had    busied   themselves  to  keep   peopla^^ 
away  from   the  meeting  and  had  got  up  a  rivaL — 
one  with  beer  and  sandwiches  in  abundance. 

On   the  other  hand,  several  of  the  ward  meet- 
ings had  to  be  held   in  theaters  to  accommodate^^ 
the  people  who  applied  for  admission.     The  ordi — 
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nary  meeting  was  one  of  200  or  300  men,  held  in 
a  hall  belong! Dg  to  some  fraternal  society. 

VALUE   OP   THE   DRILL. 

The  election  officers  were  appointed  two  months 
before  the  election.  They  were  not  the  selections 
of  political  committees,  although  these  commit- 
tees were  asked  to  send  in  lists  and  did  so. 
Recommendations  were  got,  besides,  from  civic 
organizations  and  from  other  sources,  until  the 
commissioners  had  at  least  three  times  as  many 
names  as  men  were  wanted.  Then  these  men 
were  summoned  to  the  office  and  examined  ward 
by  ward  and  night  after  night,  all  of  them  seated 
at  de.sks.  They  had  to  answer  in  writing  a  num- 
ber of  personal  and  political  questions  that  tested 
only  their  general  intelligence  and  not  at  all  their 
understanding  of  the  new  election  law.  The 
number  summoned  was  not  enough.  It  was  not 
often  that  three  entirely  competent  men  were  got 
from  ten  summoned.  After  the  appointments 
had  been  made  they  were  confirmed  by  nine 
judges  of  the  Circait  Court,  sitting  in  banc, 
a  check  feature  of  the  St.  Louis  !aw  that 
is  admirable  and  works  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment as  election  officers  of  men  known  to  be  dis- 
honest. 

Then  the  commissioners  devoted  the  schools  to 
close  drill  of  these  officers,  excluding  the  public, 
but  admitting  the  men  who  were  to  be  watchers 


and  challengers.  The  lecturer  would  then  take 
to  each  meeting  all  the  blanks  that  were  to  be 
used  in  the  registration  and  election,  select  six 
men,  and  seating  them  at  a  table,  direct  them  in 
doing  the  work  they  were  to  do  on  registration 
and  election  days.  This  familiarized  them  with 
the  blanks  and  the  actual  clerical  work.  Finally 
the  commissioners  assembled  in  two  large  meet- 
ings the  officers  of  the  two  parties  and  went  over 
the  whole  law  closely  again. 

Tlie  management  of  the  registration  and  the 
voting  in  the  precincts  by  these  election  officers 
clearly  showed  the  value  of  the  schools.  Many 
changes  in  the  list  of  officers  were  made  between 
the  times  the  schools  were  opened  and  the  day  of 
election,  but  in  every  precinct  there  were  at  least 
four  men  who  had  been  taught  how  to  register 
and  count.  The  task  proved  to  be  as  hard  a  one 
as  the  commissioners  had  anticipated.  The  reg- 
istration of  82,929  ran  up  to  131,302^20  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city.  This  per- 
centage was  exceeded  at  the  Presidential  election 
by  only  one  of  the  large  cities,  Chicago,  whose 
registration  was  22  per  cent,  of  its  population, 
and  was  equaled  by  only  one,  Philadelphia.  Bos- 
ton's registration  was  19  per  cent,  of  its  population, 
Baltimore's  19  per  cent.,  and  New  York  City's 
17  per  cent.  Greater  New  York,  by  the  way, 
did  not  do  so  well,  its  registration  last  November 
being  only  16  per  cent,  of  its  population.  It  is 
certain  that  had  the  St.  Louis  commissioners  not 
made  the  canvass  for  males  of  voting  age  and 
followed  it  with  the  ward  schools,  both  things 
in  the  highest  degree  a  stimulant  to  the  registra- 
tion, the  percentage  would  have  been  not  more 
than  1 5. 

ABOLISIUNQ    THE   SECRET   BALLOT. 

Many  thousand  men  voted  at  this  election  who 
had  never  seen  a  ballot  until  they  entered  the  poll, 
and  they  voted  the  sheet  ballot  in  many  unique 
ways,  of  course.  The  judges  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  election  commissioners  closely,  and 
8,000  illegal  ballots  were  thrown  out  of  the  count 
in  a  total  vote  of  125,000.  The  number  would 
have  been  twice  as  many  but  for  the  schools. 
Nevertheless  an  outcry  against  the  sheet  ballot 
followed,  and  the  Legislature,  coming  shortly 
afterward,  did  a  curious  thing.  It  should  either 
have  changed  the  ballot  so  as  to  make  it  approach 
more  nearly  the  true  Australian  ballot,  on  which 
the  candidates  are  grouped  by  offices  instead  of 
parties,  or  it  should  have  so  defined  a  legal  ballot 
that  the  counting  officers  could  take  cognizance 
of  the  intention  of  the  voter.  But  instead  of 
these  things  a  law  was  passed  substituting  for 
the  sheet  ballot  a  hybrid  ballot  that  will  be  hard 
to  handle  for  election  officers  and  voters  and  will 
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encourage  slraight  party  voting.  The  new  bailot 
ia  composed  of  several  separate  tickets,  one  for 
each  party.  There  will  be  five  or  six  tickets  in 
the  field  this  fall,  and  when  the  voter  goes  to  the 
poll  an  officer  will  hand  him  all  the  tickets, 
pasted  together  at  the  top  and  perforated  below, 
to  tear.  He  must  take  the  whole  package  to  the 
booth,  tear  oft  the  ticket  he  wants  to  vote,  fold  it 
up,  fold  up  the  ones  he  rejects,  and  bring  both 
packages  back  to  the  judges.  One  judge  drops 
the  selected  ballot  into  one  box  and  another  judge, 
taking  the  rejected  ballots,  counts  them  and 
drop5  them  into  another  box. 

This  system  will  make  it  harder  to  preserve  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  in  this  State  than  it  has 
been.  The  laws  in  Missouri  are  framed  with  the 
intention  of  protecting  the  voter,  but  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  obliges  the  judges  to  put  a 
number  on  the  ballot  that  corresponds  with  the 
number  opposite  the  name  of  the  voter  on  the 
poll  book,  and  this  identification  is  accessible  to 
six  election  officers  and  four  watchers  in  each 
poll  and  to  all  attorneys  and  clerks  when  a  re- 
count of  the  ballots  in  a  contest  is.  made.  The 
new  ballot  will  be  identified  like  the  old  one  and 
will  be  handled  more  opeoly  by  election  officers. 
Besides,  with  the  sheet  or  blanket  ballot  every 
voter  had  to  use  a  pencil ;  while  under  the  new 
law  a  party  voter  needs  none,  and  the  noise  of  a 
tap  or  a  scratch  of  a  pencil  or  the  unconscious 
groping  of  the  hand  of  a  voter  for  a  pencil  in  the 
pocket  will  show  something  to  the  keen  eyes  in 
the  poll. 

The  election  commissioners,  when  they  begin 
to  instriict  the  election  officers  this  fall,  will  have 
to  enjoin  upon  them  the  most  careful  handling  of 
the  ballot  to  prevent  its  exposure.  Over  half  of 
the  officers  who  served  in  1896  will  be  appointed 
again  this  fall,  and  one  or  two  lectures  in  each 
ward  with  booths,  ballots,  and  boxes  will  prob- 


ably suffice  to  teach  them  the  new  law.     Voters 
will  1)0   asked   to  come  to   these   meetings   as 


Except  this  doubtful  change  of  the  ballot,  the 
situation  in  St.  Louis  gratifies  the  friends  of  good 
civic  government.  The  city  has  a  primary  law 
that  puts  primary  elections  under  State  laws  with 
adequate  penalties.  It  could  be  improved  in  de- 
tail. For  one  thing,  it  requires  the  commissioners 
to  appoint  as  ballot  officers  men  recommended  by 
the  delegations  and  candidates,  who,  of  course, 
are  more  interested  in  securing  the  success  of 
their  friends  than  in  enforcing  the  law.  If  the 
commissioners  were  allowed  to  appoint  the  pri- 
mary officers  from  the  regular  election  officers 
who  serve  for  two  years,  and  if  the  law  were  then 
as  strictly  enforced  as  the  regular  election  laws, 
there  would  be  little  left  to  improve.  A  new 
school-board  system  is  in  control  of  the  public 
schools,  a  system  less  than  a  year  old,  but  already 
showing  much  merit.  It  is  the  result  of  a  civic- 
federation  movement,  and  its  essence  is  the  elec- 
tion of  school  directors  by  the  city  at  large  in- 
stead of  by  wards  as  formerly.  This  first  board 
under  the  new  law  is  composed  of  men  represent- 
ing both  parties  and  pleilged  to  keep  politics  out 
of  the  management  of  the  schools.  So  far  this 
promise  has  been  kept.  More  noteworthy  still  is 
a  test  now  being  made  of  an  excellent  corrupt 
practices  law  which  was  passed  several  years  ago, 
but  has  never  l>een  seriously  regarded  by  poli- 
ticians. A  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Conrt  of  Ap- 
peals, lately  elected,  is  charged  with  using  money 
to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  a  dangerous  candi- 
date on  an  opposing  ticket,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  is  trying  the  case.  If  the 
allegation  is  proven  the  judge  will  lose  his  office, 
which  will  go  to  the  defeated  candidate. 
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NINE  ROUTES  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

E  March  McClure^s  contains  an  article  by 
Hamlin  Garland,  under  the  caption,  <'  Ho, 

e  Klondike  !  "  It  is  taken  up  almost  en- 
wit  h  a  description  of  the  various  routes 

le  new  mining  country. 

THE    OVERLAND    ROUTES. 

Garland  begins  with  the  Edmonton  and 

River  route,  one  of  the   three   overland 

It  begins  at  Edmonton,   a  small  town 

>d    by  a   northern   spur   of   the   Canadian 

3,    and   proceeds  by  way  of   Little   Slave 

and  Peace  River,  thence  across  the  divide 

ae  valley  of  the  Stickeen  River  to  Telegraph 

and  Teslin  Lake,  which  is  the  headwaters 

5  Yukon.      Mr.  Garland  says:  '*This  route 

3ry  long  one,  and  little  information  is  ob- 

le  concerning  it.     It  is  undoubtedly  prac- 

j,  and  will  be  largely  traveled  by  those  not 

athless  haste  to  get  to  Dawson  City."     As 

one  is  in   breathless  haste,    however,   we 

Mr.  Garland's  conclusion.     It  is  a  pleasant 

f  getting  to  the  far  Northwest,  but  takes 

sixty  days  between  Edmonton  and  Teslin 

nor  can  it  be  used  before  the  middle  of 

I  second  overland  route  is  that  known  as 
d  Telegraph  Trail;  it  begins  at  Ashcroft,  a 
)  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  follows  the 
•  River  by  Quesnelle  to  Fort  Eraser,  a  Hud- 
iy  post,  and  tlience  over  many  creeks  and 
,  which  ai-(;  fordable,  to  Hazleton.  From 
ton  the  trail  will  be  over  the  Stickeen  route, 
eing  opened  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
lis  route,  too,  requires  fifty  days  from  Ash- 
third  overland  route  starts  from  Kamloops, 
xt  town  east  of  Ashcroft.  It  goes  to  Ques- 
also^  passes  up  the  North  Thompson  River 
llows  the  Fraser  River  to  Fort  Gf  orge,  re- 
y  the  Ashcroft  trail  at  the  hej^dwaters  of 
ilkley  River.  This  road  is  n^-c  yet  opened. 
)st  of  traversing  (uther  of  -/liese  last  over- 
Dutes  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Garland  at  i?'200, 
1  he  advises  no  one  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ith  less  than  >i?50()  in  1-and. 

THE    SEAPOH'^'    KOUTES. 

re  are  six  water  routes  to  the  Klondike 
;  one  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  three  by 
>f  the  Lynn  Canal,  one  by  way  of  the 
en  River,  and  one  by  way  of  Taku  Inlet, 
isual   route,  tl'e   longest  and  the  safest,  is 


that  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  been 
described  so  much  in  the  periodicals  of  this 
country.  It  is  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  or  Victoria,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  thence  by  river  steamer 
direct  to  Dawson  City  and  the  gold-fields.  There 
are  regular  and  established  fares  and  comfortable 
accommodations  on  this  route,  but  it  is  4,000 
miles  from  Dawson  to  Seattle,  and  the  river 
travel  cannot  be  undertaken  until  June. 

THE    FAVORITE    ''PASS"    ROUTES. 

* '  Lynn  Canal  is  a  long,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  deep  into  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Alaskan  coast,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Juneau. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  deep,  narrow  chasm  or  canyon 
between  the  mountains,  into  which  the  Chilkat 
and  Chilkoot  rivers  empty.  At  this  point  the 
tidewaters  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  are 
but  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  apart,  and  because 
of  that  fact  three  trails  already  lead  across  the 
divide."  This  is  the  best-known  entrance  point, 
where  the  town  of  Skaguay  is  situated,  and  where 
the  Chilkoot  Pass,  White  Pass,  and  Dal  ton  trails 
make  their  start.  These  are  thoroughly  described 
in  Mr.  Bush's  thorough  article  on  the  Klondike 
among  the  features  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 

THE    ALL-CANADIAN    ROUTE. 

The  road  about  which  least  is  known  as  yet  in 
the  United  States,  relatively,  but  which  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  best,  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  northwestern  cities  by  steamer  to 
Wrangell,  about  three  days'  sail  up  the  coast ; 
from  there  by  river  boats  up  the  Stickeen  River 
to  Glenora,  a  distance  of  150  miles  ;  from  Glen- 
ora  by  pack  to  the  headwaters  of  Teslin  Lake  ; 
thence  via  the  Teslin  River  to  Lewis  River,  and 
down  it  to  the  Yukon.  This  trail  is,  according  to 
the  Canadian  officials,  about  175  miles  long,  but, 
as  Mr.  Garland  says,  and  he  has  obtained  his 
information  from  the  advance  sheets  of  a  special 
report  to  the  Dominion  Government,  **  It  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  will  be  shortened  consider- 
ably as  soon  as  spring  opens.  The  journey  across 
the  country  by  trail  can  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  any  travel  of  the  kind,  and  there  are  no  dan- 
gerous features.  The  ground,  both  in  the  open 
and  timber  district,  is  covered  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  feet  with  moss.  But  during  the  open 
season,  between  May  and  the  middle  of  October, 
sufficient  grass  for  two  or  three  hundred  animals 
can  be  obtained  all  along  the  route.  It  will  not 
be  practicable   to   travel  over  this  trail  before 
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May  I,  as  snow  is  likely  to  be  on  the  ground  in 
many  places,  and  the  grass  is  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pack  ani- 
mals.    There  are  no  settlements  on  the  route. 

*  <  Teslin  Lake  opens  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  closes  about  October  26.  Last  year  it  was 
open  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  its  closing  immediately.  The 
slopes  and  benches  along  Teslin  Lake  are  fairly 
limbered  with  a  growth  of  spruce  and  black  pine, 
the  average  size  of  this  timber  being  about  ten 
inches,  and  sufiBcient  for  scantling,  flooring,  and 
sheeting  for  house  purposes  and  for  boat-building. 
The  machinery  for  a  sawmill  is  now  being  trans- 
ported across  the  portage  from  Telegraph  Creek 
to  Teslin  Lake  ;  the  same  company  intend  to 
place  a  steamboat  on  Teslin  Lake  and  river  on 
the  opening  of  navigation,  and  skiffs,  scow  boats, 
etc.,  suitable  for  navigating  the  Yukon  waters 
are  to  be  kept  for  sale. 

ITS    SUPPOSED    ADVANTAGES. 

*<  With  proper  roads  or  railroad  facilities  from 
the  Stickeen  to  Teslin  Lake,  no  better  route  could 
be  found  for  getting  into  the  Yukon  country  from 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  The  region  about  Teslin 
Lake,  including  the  rivers  flowing  into  it  from 
the  east,-  is  considered  very  good  prospecting 
country,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  coming  season 
will  find  a  large  number  of  miners  engaged  in 
that  vicinity.  Rich  strikes  have  been  reported 
from  there  quite  recently  ;  and  Teslin  Lake  is 
likely  to  have  *  the  call '  next  season.  The  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  officials  announce  that  the 
journey  from  Victoria  to  Telegraph  Creek  can  be 
made  comfortably  in  six  days,  and  that  several 
large  new  steamers  have  been  put  into  service 
from  Victoria.  This  route  has  two  marked  ad- 
vantages :  First,  if  the  miner  should  outfit  in 
Winnipeg,  Victoria,  or  any  other  Canadian  town, 
he  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  gold  region  without 
paying  duty,  a  saving  of  from  15  to  35  percent. ; 
and,  second,  as  soon  iis  he  passes  Telegraph 
Creek  he  will  be  in  th(»  heart  of  a  gold  country, 
and  can  at  once  begin  to  prospect. 

''It  is  probable  that  stopping- places  will  be 
established  along  the  route,  so  that  a  man  can  go 
in  light  at  a  considerable  saving  of  time.  This 
route  and  the  Dalton  trail  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  ones  advocated  by  the  Canadian  Interior  De- 
partment, and  steps  will  be  taken  before  March  1 
to  furnish  means  of  transportation.  It  would  be 
possible  for  the  miner  to  send  his  outfit  through  to 
Glenora  in  bond  without  the  payment  of  duties. 
Whether  the  difference  in  price  between  American 
towns  and  Canadian  towns  will  offset  any  of  these 
duties  or  not  can  only  be  determined  by  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  ground." 


SHALL  WE  ANNEX  LEPROSY? 

IN  the  March  Cosmopolitan  there  is  a  rather 
Cassandra- like  contribution  from  **  A  Ha. 
waiian  Government  School -Teacher,"  who  hints  at 
some  very  dark  consequences  of  closer  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  As  is  gen- 
erally known,  the  Hawaiian  lepers  are  suppos^  to 
be  isolated  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  where  four- 
teen hundred  diseased  people  live  and  have  their 
own  community,  with  their  own  marriage  laws 
and  with  courts,  stores,  hospitals,  and  schools, 
all  ofiBcered  by  lepers.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  in- 
cidentally, that  there  were  forty  children  of  leper 
parents  born  on  this  island  who  have  not  in- 
herited the  slightest  traces  of  the  disease.  But 
this  teacher  estimates  that  about  5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
lepers.  The  teachers  wear  gloves  in  the  school- 
room and  use  many  precautions  against  contact 
with  the  children,  and  there  is  here  a  detailed 
account  of  discovering  leprosy  in  a  child  the 
writer  had  taught  for  many  months,  who  gives 
in  addition  many  facts  of  anything  but  a  pleasant 
nature  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  and  dissemina- 
tion of  leprosy  through  the  islands,  and  the  hor- 
rible customs  of  the  natives  in  their  attempts  to 
cure  it.  '  *  A  physician  of  large  experience  in- 
formed me  that  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the 
United  States  without  some  lepers,  and  that  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  these  islands  contribute 
a  majority  of  them  all 

FEAR    DISAPPEARS. 

* '  When  a  case  of  leprosy  develops  among  the 
foreigners,  it  causes  a  short-lived  stir,  or  is  more 
often  secretly  sent  to  the  States  ;  but  so  long  as 
it  is  confined  to  the  natives — well,  *  it  is  only  a 
native. '  *  He  will  be  as  well  off  on  Molokai, 
where  he  will  probably  meet  friends.'  He 
will  scarcely  have  a  second  thought  from  the 
foreigners  ;  but  what  must  he  feel  who  knows 
that  the  curse  is  laid  upon  him  or  his  loved 
ones  ! 

' '  People  in  general  think  of  leprosy  as  some- 
thing vague  and  far  away.  They  have  read  of  it 
in  the  Scriptures  or  elsewhere,  but  they  scarcely 
comprehend  that  it  is  an  awful  reality  to-day. 
Even  here,  surrounded  by  it  as  we  are  and  wit- 
nessing the  misery  it  causes,  we  seldom  think  of 
fearing  personal  injury.  It  is  not  strange  that 
people  lose  their  fear  of  leprosy.  Do  not  thou- 
sands of  Americans  degrade  themselves  and  their 
families  and  die  miserably  every  year  from  the 
effect  of  alcohol  ?  And  yet  if  you  should  warn  a 
man  to  beware  of  it  and  point  to  thousands  of 
ruined  lives  to  prove  the  justness  of  your  warn- 
ing, nine  times  out  of  ten  you  would  be  laughed 
at  for  your  pains.'* 
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GERMAN  AMBITIONS  OVER  SEAS. 

E  Nineteenth  Century  has  two  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  prospects  of  Germany  over 
Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  vice-president  of 
icclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writes  on 
Expansion  of  Germany." 

COLONIAL. 

sees  that  the  present  colonial  ambitions  of 
rman  people  are  a  natural  sequel  to  the 
jful  struggle  for  national  unification  and  for 
ircial  success.  But  he  says: 
le  real  drawback  to  the  realization  of  these 
ind  dreams  of  Germany  and  her  ruler  is 
ley  have  come  too  late.  .  .  .  The  op- 
ity  for  creating  a  true  *  Greater  Germany 
I  the  seas  '  has  gone  by.  Germany's  com- 
l  future  may  be  very  bright  ;  she  may — 
ill — continue  to  play  in  the  world  a  high 
iportant  role,  but  the  question  of  her 
ng  one  of  the  great  world -states  and  of 
)ple  being  numbered  among  the  governing 
;  of  the  earth  is,  I  believe,  already  de- 
and  decided  against  her." 
'  in  Africa  did  there  seem  any  chance, 
igland  and  France  between  them  have  so 
ed  their  African  possessions  or  protecto- 
3  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  German 
of  any  magnitude,  and  still  more  of  an 

I  home  for  the  overflow  of  German  popu- 
Of  the  future  of  French  expansion  this 

says  : 

J    one    who     has    had    opportunities    of 

ig   closely    tlie    intellectual,    moral,    and 

II  changes   which    have    taken    place    in 
during    the   last  twenty- five    years,     I 

be  the  last  to  say  the   next  century  will 

a  striking  physical  revival  in  her  popula- 

hich   may  restore   to   her   just   what  she 

to    make   her   again   a   great   colonizing 
»  • 

COMMERCIAL. 

writer  recognizos  tliat  the  phenomenal 
I  and  commercial  progress  of  Germany 
recent  years  makes  a  '•  forward  policy" 
3le.  Ilis  point  is  that  this  should  take  an 
ial  and  commercial  direction,  ''that  the 
inities  time  has  in  store  for  her  are  not 
mities  of  empin^-making,  and  that  her 
career  is  mon*  likely  to  be  the  career  of  a 
rcial  than  of  a  governing  people.  If  this 
ler  true  policy  is  not  an  ostentatious  policy 
liscuous  ann(?xation  here,  there,  and  every- 

but  a  sober  policy  directed  toward  the 
yci  of  her  commerce  and  the  protection  of 
srests  in  ev(M'y  })art  of  the  world.  Such  a 
vould  of  course  include  tlie  gradual  and 


progressive  strengthening  of  her  navy  to  meet 
the  increasing  duties  laid  upon  it,  and  it  would 
not  preclude  the  acquisition  of  such  strategic 
positions  as  may  still  be  obtainable,  whenever  she 
considers  them  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
vital  interests  of  her  trade.  '* 

A  generous  tribute  is  paid  to  ''  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  Germany  has  prepared  herself 
for  her  industrial  career,  and  the  boldness  and 
persistence  with  which  she  is  assaulting  every 
market  in  the  world." 

Adaptability  the  German  IdeaL 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  there  is  a  summary 
of  the  views  of  Signer  Ferrero  on  the  compara- 
tive abilities  of  the  German  and  the  Englishman 
as  agents  of  civilization.  Signer  Ferrero  recog- 
nizes frankly  and  without  reserve  the  certainty  of 
the  domination  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Germans 
and  English  appear  to  him  to  be  destined  to 
submerge  the  world.  He  says :  *  *  It  is  the 
Germans  who  are  to  be  the  great  civilizing  agency 
of  the  future,  the  cement  of  new  societies, 
because  the  German  is  of  all  men  the  most 
adaptable." 

OERMAN  TRADE  SUCCESSES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

AN  interesting  account,  from  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view,  of  German  commercial  suc- 
cess is  given  by  Mr.  Clavell  Tripp- in  his  Nine- 
teenth Century  paper  on  '  *  German  Versus  British 
Trade  in  the  East."  Mr.  Tripp  speaks  after 
<*  long  residence  in  Sumatra,"  and  he  puts  the 
problem  thus  : 

* '  That  the  German  flag  has,  within  the  last 
decade,  been  more  in  evidence  on  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  that  German -made  goods  have  partially 
or  entirely  taken  possession  of  markets  which 
were  but  recently  innocent  of  their  existence,  are 
facts  admitting  of  no  denial.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  kinds  of  trade — the  one  vigorous,  self 
supporting,  yielding  a  fair  profit  to  capital,  a 
decent  wage  to  labor,  and  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer ;  the  other  spurious,  bounty-fed,  and 
existing  only  by  subsidies  and  the  sweat  of  man- 
kind. The  one  has  the  qualities  of  endurance  ; 
the  other  the  symptoms  of  decay." 

HOW    EXPLAINED. 

This  is  how  in  the  end  he  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  experience  : 

* '  The  expansion  of  German  trade  is  due  to  the 
adaptal^ility  of  German  wares  to  certain  cheap 
and  inferior  markets  in  which  it  would  be  unwise 
for  British  manufacturers  with  any  regard  for 
their  reputation  to  attempt  to  compete;  to  the 
employment  of  methods  so  at  variance  with  all 
sound  commercial  principles  that  it  would  be  in- 
advisable to  adopt  them ;  and  to  the  superior  dill- 
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^cncM)  and  knowlndgo  of  Uhmt  roinirK'rcial  rlas8(^8, 
in  wliirh  n»H|MM!t  wo  may  ono  <lay  hojxi  to  Ikj  at 
all  ovontH  thoir  (ujuhIh.  ThrTrforo,  an  far  a8  my 
<'X|M'ri<'n('(f  gcM'H,  wo  \n*v\\  liavo  no  f(5ar  with 
regard  to  retain in^  our  commercial  miprumacy,  as 
tlip  cauHrH  wlii<'-h  to-day  appear  to  retard  our 
pro>^n»HH  and  advann?  our  rivals  aro  either  tem- 
j)orary  or  removable." 

TKMroUAUY    HKHIM.T    OP    (?IIKAP    BILVKK. 

'rh(>  one  fault  found  with  British  goods  is,  they 
are  <<  too  good/*  **  (}(*rmany  mak(is  tools  to  last 
om^  year;  Birmingham  makes  tools  to  hist  several 
years."  T1m»  silver  crisis  in  the  Kast  has  made 
people  denuuid  ch(>npness  at  the  expense  of  qual- 
ily.  A  Tenang  mc'rchant  confessed  "  llni  Kuro- 
{»eans  can  no  longtT  ailord  to  [)ay  for  English 
goods,  so  we  give  them  (Jerman,  which  cost  half 
theprict*."     Mr.  Tripp  observes: 

••  .And  so  it  would  appear  that  the  introduction 
of  (ttMMuan  g(H)ds  into  these  Eastern  markets, 
which  in  former  timt^s  would  have  none  of  them, 
is  a  temporary  ex|H»dient  only  to  relieve  the 
iuMM»sMi(i«»s  of  a  great  monetary  crisis;  and  it  may 
confidently  be  antiei|mted  that  a  return  of  pros- 
|H»rity  to  those  Kastern  lamls  will  bring  with  it  a 
revival  of  wholesome  tastes,  whose  cravings  can 
only  Ih»  satistied  by  sound,  honest  British  goods. '* 

TUK    KNOI.ISII     CUA/.K    FOK    SCOKT. 

lie  complains  that  *'the  dignity  of  commerce 
sutTei's  at  ^ne  hands  of  lM»rnuuis.  Tiiev  are 
shopkeejHM's  always;  merehants  never."  But 
he  is  cluvrily  contident  that,  "given  equal  con- 
ditions, the  British  trader  can  In^at  his  C?erman 
rival  nnvwheiv."  Vet  even  this  valiant  advocate 
of  British  sui»erioriiy  is  Umnd  to  admit  the  Wtter 
iniucation  and  -a  still  moiv  serious  admission — 
the  cUK»«er  application  of  the  (iermans  : 

*•  It  must  U^  com*eded  that  in  lUie  resjHVt  the 
iiornmns  an^  su|MM*ii>r  to  the  British,  and  that  is  in 
the  Wftv  thev  train  their  vouths  who  ari^  destined 

•  •  • 

for  a  commervMalcarivr.  I  must  n^irrotfullv  v'on- 
fi»ss  that  in  the  average*  young  Englishman  who 
is  siMit  abroad  m^wadays  to  jurist  in  v'onducting 
the  nation's  oommeroe.  I  have  failed  to  observe 
that  diligtMuv  and  attention  to  business  whioii  is 
so  not  livable  in  the  sons  of  liermany.  Sports 
and  i^astimes  ongagt^  far  t^HMnuohv^f  an  Eng'iisii- 
man's  time  and  attention.  Time  and  c«»uversa- 
tion  which  shvnild  Iv  dovot^nl  to  business  aro 
taken  up  by  n^fertMnv  to  some  b.orse  ract*  or 
some  i\ist  or  im|vnding  cricket -match.  I:  the 
instructors  of  our  British  vouths  do  no:  watch  it, 
thov  will  ono  dav  awako  and  tind  that  «.iorman 
«\>«U  industry,  and  dis*oiplino  art*  mv"»r\*  caloulatovi 
lo  win  I  ho  grojit  ract^^f  life  tlian  any  amount  o: 
British  plnok  and  nui*olo." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND 

TURKEY. 

THE  March  Harper's  contains  several  articles 
of  importance,  among  them  one  entitled 
"  The  Traditional  Policy  of  Germany  in  Respect 
to  Austria  and  Turkey,"  by  **  An  Eastern  Diplo- 
mat." The  writer  begins  his  discussion  of  the 
Ea«<t(<rn  question  with  the  war  betw^een  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1787,  and  shows  himself  extremely 
well  versed  in  the  inner  history  of  the  diplomatic 
events  of  that  war  and  the  sub.sequent  century 
as  far  as  the  relations  of  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  were  concerned.  The  prominent 
idea  in  his  theory  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
tiie  empire  of  Austria  is  in  a  position  of  equilibrium 
(piite  as  unstable  as  that  of  Turkey,  and  that  she 
may  find  herself  at  any  moment  in  a  situation 
V(?ry  analagous  to  that  of  Poland  on  the  eve  of  its 
disnuMiiberment.  The  troubles  which  have  lately 
Imh^ii  published  to  the  world  through  the  dramatic 
controv(»rsie8  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  have, 
says  this  writer,  been  common  report  for  a  long 
time  with  those  who  understood  the  Eastern  situ- 
ation. He  says  the  German  Emperor  conciliates 
the  Magyar  elenu»nt  in  the  Austrian  empire 
merely  to  riMider  the  twelve  millions  of  (rermans 
in  th(»  Austrian  empire  more  dissatisfied,  and  to 
prod  them  into  looking  to  Germany  for  their 
future. 

The  only  present  ot^tacle  to  the  disruption  of 
Austria  as  a  state  is  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  On  his  death  the  fate  of  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey  will  U^come  problematicaL 
*'Tiie  stake  of  Ciormany  in  the  circumstances 
which  must  then  ensue  is  not  merely  that  of  a 
great  power.  It  is  that  ot  a  great  nation  which 
still  strives  after  the  attainment  of  its  natural  and 
legitimate  aspirations — its  eomplete  unification.'* 

t>N    TO    TlIK    ADKIATIC. 

••  Moreover.  (Germany  will  never  rest  until 
she  suiviH'ds  in  debouching  on  the  Adriatic.  Both 
in  a  strategic  and  in  a  commercial  {xnnt  of  view 
lier  |x^sition  will  continue  to  t^  one  of  danger 
and  ditliculty  s«^  long  as  she  is  not  firmly  estab- 
iislied  in  Trieste  :  and  the  (.iormans  have  never 
i*iMisidt*red  Trieste  as  anything  but  a  German 
Ov^ri.  Wlion.  on  one  of  their  [vriodic  outbursts, 
1 1 10  Italian  I  riwio  n  i  i st  s  m a de  t  hemsel ves  eonspic- 
uov.s  in  ti.a:  city.  Prince  Bismarck's  organ  in 
the  pri'ss  warne  i  tl;e!u  t];at  the  ix>inc  of  Ger* 
:!;a!;y's  sword  exteiuitvl  :o  Trieste.  And  later,  a 
^.iorman  publicist  rela:t\i  r.ow  the  Iron  Chancel- 
lor, at  the  conclusive!!  of  an  interview  he  had  ac- 
cordiHi  to  !iim.  laid  viown  on  the  open  map  be- 
fore him  liis  ivncil.  wh.ic:;.  b\  a  curious  coin- 
cide niv.  exact Iv  rvaciie^i  from  IWlin  to  Trieste." 
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THE    GERMANS  ARE  THE    FOREMOST    CONTINENTAL 

RAGE. 

' '  But  there  are  more  convincing  grounds    for 
the  behef  that  such  is  the  extent  of  the  ultimate 
aspirations  of  Germany.     Let  us  not  forget  that 
in  point  of  numbers,  culture,  and  enterprise  the 
(xermans  are  the  foremost  race  on  the  continent ; 
that  the  entire  nation  is  imbued  with  eagerness 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  youth.     In  commercial 
activity    Germany  is  second   only  to   England, 
while  in  ratio  of  trade  progress  she  exceeds  all 
competitors.     Frugal,   industrious,    highly   edu- 
cated, the  Germans  develop  into  keen  men   of 
business,  who  gradually  displace  in  all   parts  of 
the  world  old-established  concerns.     Their  very 
militarism  instills  into  them  habits  of  obedience, 
endurance,    and    exactitude,    which,  with    their 
talent  for  organization  and  method,  go  to  form 
good  manufacturers  and  successful  traders.   These 
endowments   and    their   pushful    instincts    give 
them  a  foremost  place  in  that  fierce  trade  compe- 
tition around  which  centers  the  policy  of  states 
nowadays.     These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;   they  speak  of  forces  which,  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  are  irresistible.      In  the  far  East  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  German  commerce  is  mak- 
ing gigantic  strides,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
(jrermans  will  long  rest  content  with   the  circui- 
tous route  by  way  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
The  eventful  absorption  pf   twelve   millions   of 
Austrian  Germans  will  render  an  outlet  to  the 
Adriatic  an  imperative  necessity." 

THE    KAISER    COXTKOLS    THE    TURKISH    ARMY. 

•  *  I  n  the  days  of  their  youthful  friendship  the 
present  German  Emperor  said  to  the  Austrian 
Crown  Prince,  '  I.  mean  to  follow  the  programme 
of  Frederick  the  Great.'  To  which  the  ill-fated 
Archduke  Rudolph  resignedly  replied,  *  That 
programme  implies  the  destruction  of  Austria.' 
That  programme  is  being  followed  steadfastly, 
and  the  destruction  of  Austria  seems  to  be  her 
only  manifest  destiny.  And  since  on  its  dihris^ 
as  well  as  those  of  Turkev,  which  must  needs 
crumble  at  the  same  time,  only  some  kind  of 
mixed  state  or  confederacy  can  arise,  of  which 
Hungary  most  likely  would  assume  the  hegemony, 
German  policy  aims  at  securing  both  a  predomi- 
nant influence  at  Pesth  and  the  control  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Sultan.  This  control  is 
now  complete  and  unshakable,  and  the  disposal 
of  some  three  hundred  thousand  Turkish  troops, 
led  by  German  oflBcers,  may  decide  the  fortunes 
of  a  European  war.  With  the  two  moribund 
empires  practically  subservient  to  her  policy,  with 
their  presumptive  heir  eager  to  profit  by  that 
policy,  Germany  will  have  little  diflficulty  in  strik- 
ing an  advantageous  bargain  with  Russia.     It  is 


not  with  Russia  that  Germany  will  ever  quarrel. 
These  two  liave  had  a  long  practice  in  settling 
their  differences  at  the  expense  of  neighbors  ; 
and  it  may  prove  next  to  impossible  to  oppose  a 
combination  which,  in  all  probability,  holds  in 
reserve  offers  capable  of  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  France  also." 


DECENTRALIZATION  IN  FRANCE. 

FRANCE  is  generally  regarded  as  a  conspicu- 
ous  instance  of  political  centrahzation,  but 
rarely  have  the  causes  and  counteracting  tenden- 
cies of  this  arrangement  been  so  concisely  stated 
as  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Young's  paper  in  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  on  ''Administrative  Cen- 
tralization and  Decentralization  in  France."  He 
explodes  the  common  notion  that  the  existing 
centralization  dates  from  Napoleon.  It  came 
over  from  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  first  wild 
efforts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789  to 
set  up  local  independence  only  strengthened  by 
reaction  the  old  central  control. 

This  centralism,  which  enables  a  man  or  a  few 
men  at  the  center  to  seize  the  administrative  ma- 
chine, is,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  the  real  ex- 
planation of  '  *  much  in  French  national  life  that 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  fickle  and  volatile  char- 
acter of  the  people."  Mr.  Young  makes  clear 
what  is  often  overlooked,  that  France  has  not 
tamely  acquiesced  in  this  unhappy  survival  of 
feudal  absolutism,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
struggling  for  almost  a  century  to  shake  it  off. 
The  effort  has  been  interrupted  by  successive 
revolutions,  but  has  been  ever  and  again  resumed. 
Its  influence  is  apparent  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  in  1895. 

'  *  The  crucial  point  in  the  entire  question  of 
decentralization  "  is,  according  to  the  writer,  the 
organization  of  the  commune  or  of  the  adminis- 
trative unit  which  shall  supplant  it . 

"The  French  commune  of  to-day  is  too  small, 
it  is  not  capable  of  an  independent  organization 
and  existence.  It  therefore  appears  that  if 
France  is  to  secure  a  decentralized  organization, 
there  musi  first  be  formed  some  larger  adminis- 
trative unit  which  will  also  be  distinctly  local  in 
character.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed 
to  revive  the  canton,  which  includes  several  com- 
munes, but  which  at  the  present  time  is  only  used 
as  an  electoral  and  military  recruiting  district 
and  as  the  territory  of  the  justice  of  the  peace." 

HISTORIC    CAUSES    AND    MODERN    CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Young  concludes  his  paper  with  this  mas- 
terly summary  of  causes  and  present  issues  : 

*'  If  the  entire  trend  of  this  development  were 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  question  of  administrative  centraliza- 
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lion  Ih  liirK<'ly  oHiKrifhfUt  witli  Kroiich  liistory. 
Tlin  tnifiijln  diviHKHi  of  tho  etiipirn  Mu})K<>f|ii(Mit  to 
(/'liiit'lniniLpcrMf  H  (IftiiUi  liiid  (l<iHt.n>y(Ml  tlu)  iiiijxirial 
powf!!'.  TIiIh  Un\i\i*.\\c.y  to  diHinto^ration  waH  iirHt 
MM'ioiisly  <!oiM))at<;d  hy  I'hilippn  Atigusto  and  IiIh 
HiU'rrHHoi'H,  and  tlin  lon^  (ron(]i(*t  which  thon 
<?nMiiiM|  ^ra<lnally  ttirrnid  in  favor  of  tho  Kin^. 
Thi'  variouH  HtaK<?H  of  lliiw  victory  wnn;  not  tlio 
ciiuHCH,  hut  rathnr  tht;  n^suhs,  of  corn^sponding 
Mtcjm  in  tht)  central i/at ion  of  th(^  adniiniHtrativo 
organization.  'I'hn  royal  power  was  cxUindcHl  hy 
reducing  tlin  Io(*ai  administrative  hodit^H  to  niertd 
H^cntH  of  the  royal  wiM.  National  unity  was  tho 
c.onH(M{ucnc.e  of  the  ahnoluU^  inonarciiy,  hut  aiiKo- 
lutisni  wan  oidy  cHtahlishcd  and  nuiintained  l)y 
means  of  (!entrali/ation.  National  unity  once  se- 
<'un'ly  estahlished,  howev«ir,  the  n(M*eHsity  for  a 
highly  concentrated  administrative  organization 
had  ceastMJ,  while  the  transfornuition  from  a 
monarchical  to  a  n^puhlican  form  of  ^overnm(*nt 
made  it  imperative  that  tht^  people  should  enjoy 
the  o|>port\inity  for  more  friMpientand  continuous 
political  training  and  activity.  A  carefully  de- 
vised system  of  hu'al  self-p)Vc»rnment  was,  then, 
a  necessity.  Uut  this  was  n(»glected,  and  as  a 
consei|uence  tlu*  existing  local  hodies  are  now 
found  to  Ih^  on  the  one  hand  too  snudl  in  si/e  to 
perforuj  proj)erly  tlu^  important  functions  which 
in  ollu»r  countries  an»  assi^iuMl  tt>  them,  while, 
on  the  iitlier,  they  are  supi'rintiMuiiMl  tt>  dt^atli  hy 
tin*  constant  surveillance  and  interfiMvnce  of 
ap'Uts  of  tin*  central  government.  The  Krencli 
ptM»ple  are  thus  left  without  intiMvstin^  or  aile- 
ipuite  opportunines  of  political  tniucation.  Tin* 
nuiin  (piestion  whose  solution  is  now  Iving  at- 
tempted in  France  is  tht»refv)re  an  iwceedin^ly 
siuipit*  lUie,  hut  noiit*  the  less  ditlicull.  It  con- 
sists, tirst.  in  prcserviui::  the  nuulerate  ctMitral 
control  which  has  h^en  found  so  neccssarv  even 
in  Kn^land,  and.  Neci>nd.  in  restoring  the  local 
organization  lo  that  pi^>ition  of  strenu:iii  ami 
vi^or  which  is  si>  nece.**sary  tv>  the  polnical  health 
of  a  ^reat  repuhlic.  " 

THE  DWINDLING  POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

^^''''IIK  Hepopulalion  of  France"  is  the  lille  oi 


I 


a  pa^HM*  wliicli  A^lolph  Jensen  contrihulcs 
to  the  Swedish  maira/.ine  r-'^wuftu.  It  was 
Ja^^]ues  Hertillon.  the  statistician,  who  pn^phe- 
sied  darklv  that  in  half  a  centurv  th.e  nation 
wiudd  Ih»  dead,  and  though  a  statistician's  prov- 
iiice  is  the  prvuince  of  facts  an\l  nvt  of  liy- 
poth.:'ses.  vet  the  sit\jation,  savs  llerr  Jansen. 
tempts  ll\o  mind  to  ^piesHon  what  the  luiuiv  con- 
>e^pieuce  will  I  v.  and  the  answer  can  v^uly  paint 
it  \\\  the  \i)^rkest  colors,  ihie  may  pivaoh  early 
and  l«!o»  f\Mn\\l  s^viotios.  make  laws  lo  promoio 
I  ho  inon\HSo  of  ilie  nation.  h\\\   it    will   iv   lorn: 


iHffons  th(i  end  is  attained.     The   ** system"  has 
Htru<*k  too  d<;(;p  a  root,  and  f^onerations   will    live 
an<l  di(;  Ixjforo  the  nation  will  liave  regained  what 
it  ha.s    f(jr  centuries   Injen    losing  in  moral  and 
physical  pow(^r.      Briefly,  while  Eiirop<?an  Russia 
will    n<*ed   only  forty  live  yc^ars  or  so,  Germany 
alK>ut  sixty  five?  years,  Austria-Hungary  seventy 
years,  England  eighty  years,  Italy  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,    it  will   take    Franco    over    eight 
liundnMl  and  sixty  years  to  douhleits  population  I 
What     signifies    the    loss    of    Alsace-Lorraine's 
1,500, 000  souls  compannl  with  the  loss  Krancc 
suffers    every    day  ?       In    the    last    five    year 
the  (jerman  popidation  has  incr<?ased  by    3,000,  - 
000,  who  are  (^v<*ry  one  fully  German  ;    Franc 
meanwhih^    has   only    incnjased  her    people    b^ 
17'),  000,  who  are  not  (^ven  of  French  nationality-^ 
The  increase  oi  a  nation  is  of    the  utmost  impoi^ 
tance  to  the  succress  of  its  country.      It  has  meais. 
much   in   the  ninc'teenth  century;    it  will   niea  3 
more  in  t]u>  twentieth.      England,  Germany,  av^ 
even  Italy,  have    millions   of  representatives  o 
fortMgn    soil;    France    has   none,  or   too    few  t 
signify.     The  Gallic-  race  has  felt  it,  and  will  i 
the  future  learn  nu)re  bitterly  still  the  truth  o 
the    i>roverb,     *'The    absent    are    ever   in    tli-< 
wrong." 

THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  RUSSIA. 
Her  Position  In  the  Far  East. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE"  for  Fel>- 
ruary  i)ublishes  a  long   and  very    well- 
in  lormed  article  on  the  crisis  in  the  far  East,  the 
\v]iii»r  of  which  brings  inti>  strong  relief  the  as- 
cendency of   Russia  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.    It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Blackwood's  recognizes 
thai  the  recent  development  of  Russian  preiiomi- 
nauii*  in  the  far  East  was  gained  by  no  intrigue, 
but    by  the  adoption   of  a  perfectly  straighifor- 
war»l  [>olicy. 

She  warned  ,lapan,  before  a  sliot  was  tired,  of 
the  policy  which  she  intended  to  pui*sue.  Black- 
w,U'.i\  savs: 

••  Russia  is  the  one  power  which  has  Ixvn  at 
once  clear  and  consistent,  anil  which  comes  out  of 
the  imbroglio  with  hoUiU*. " 

At  the  sanit*  time  Ru>sia.  having  her  hand 
forced  by  the  .lapanese  treaty  of  |H*ace,  did  not 
shrink  from  making  ready  ii»  light,  and  on  one 
occasit'U  came  verv  near  actual  hostilities.    Black- 

m 


W. 


'  <  savs  : 


•Tliere  was  a  critical  moment  in  Mav.  1S95. 
wlien  till-  Russian  Pacitic  sipiadron  lay  oloaroiifor 
action,  all  ;ts  combustible  gear  put  ai^hore,  on  one 
side  of  the  Gull  of  IVcheli,  while  the  Ja^vinese 
squad n»n  lay  on  the  other,  with  only  seventy 
niiles  of  Sidl   water   Ivlwtvn  ihoni.      iV>th,  il  ap- 
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,  were  ready  for  the  signal,  the  issue 
ling  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
noseki,  which  was  delayed  by  the  Chinese 
Qraent  until  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of 
The  German  and  French  squadrons,  the 
'  with  alacrity,  the  latter  with  reluctance, 
vercome  by  peremptory  injunctions  from 
itersburg,  had  taken  up  their  appointed 
8,  under  the  orders  of  the  Russian  admi- 

Japanese,  however,  gave  in  without  fight- 
id  abandoned  their  conquests  on  the  main- 

RU8SIA    AS    PARAMOUNT    POWER. 

result  of  this  is  stated  as  follows  by  Black- 

m 
• 

By  that  one  act,  more  than  by  any  speech 
;ing  or  apocryphal  testament  that  has  gone 

a  final  and  indelible  stamp  was  given,  not 
sian  '  policy ' — that  is  far  too  limited  an 
sion — but  to  Russian  evolution  in  Asia.  It 
turn  from  which  Russian  policy  might  be 
ted  with  the  certainty  of  an  eclipse,  if  only 
rturbations  of  other  bodies  could  be  re- 
to  a  similar  fixed  law. 

It  set  up  Russia,  visibly  and  in  fact,  what 
eady  was  in  effect,  the  paramount  power 
ope,  a  position  from  which  she  can  afford 
it  every  reasonable  indulgence  to  her  satel- 
(We  mean  no  disrespect  by  this  term,  but 

10  more  accurate  one.) 

It  also  established  Russia  as  the  protector 
Qa  and  Korea  and  the  secular  foe  of  Japan. 

these  three  points  maybe  found  the  germ 
rhat  has  happened  since,  is  happening  now, 

11  happen  in  the  future." 

Russia's  good  faith    in  korea. 

lentally  Bhick woods  takes  occasion  to  repel 
)eated  charge  brought  against  Russia  of 
acted  witli  bad  faith  to  England  by  her 
in  Korea.  Blackxcood's  says  : 
)re  we  may  venture  to  deprecate  the  prac- 
hich  never  does  any  good,  of  making 
J  of  bad  faith  against  Russia.  It  is  ccn- 
asserted — two  days  rarely  pass  without  a 
3iteration  of  it  in  some  of  the  gravest  of 
vspapers — that  Russia  has  broken  the  sol- 
ledge  she  gave  never  to  interfere  with 
on  the  faith  of  wliich  Great  Britain  evacu- 
)rt  Hamilton  in  1886.  Port  Hamilton  was 
3an  harbor  ;  China  was  the  suzerain  of 
recognized  by  both  Russia  and  England. 
70  powers  wore  jealous  of  each  other's 
lions  ;  Great  Britain  was  the  first  and,  up 
time,  the  only  aggressor.  Russia  intimat- 
C)hina   that  if  (ireat  Britain  retained  the 


position,  she  must  get  level  with  her  by  taking 
some  other.  China  deprecated  this  beginning  of 
a  scramble,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
Great  Britain  restored  Fort  Hamilton,  not  to 
Korea,  but  to  China,  on  her  giving  an  assurance 
that  no  other  power  would  step  in.  China  ob- 
tained a  satisfactory  verbal  assurance  from  the 
Russian  chargS  d'affaires,  and  communicated  the 
substance  of  it  in  (Chinese)  writing  to  her  majes- 
ty's minister.  The  Chinese  version  stated  that 
Russia  would  not  occupy  Korean  territory  '  under 
any  circumstances  whatever. '  What  the  phrase 
so  translated  may  have  been  in  the  oral  Russi?.n 
we  do  not  know,  but  these  words  are  always 
quoted  and  underlined  as  evidence  of  bad  faith. 
The  charge  is  puerile.  The  sense  and  purpose  of 
the  undertaking  was  perfectly  well  understood  by 
all  the  parties  concerned.  It  was  that  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  separately  agreed  with  China  to 
respect  the  status  quo  in  Korea.  But  two  impor- 
tant events  occurred  beyond  the  control  of  all 
three,  which  completely  upset  the  status  quo. 
Japan  invaded  Korea  and  captured  the  King, 
which  ipso  facto  annulled  engagements  based  on 
a  contrary  state  of  things.  And  at  the  same 
time  China's  suzerainty  over  Korea  ceased,  when 
engagements  made  with  her  in  that  capacity 
necessarily  lapsed.  China  was  the  injured  party, 
not  Great  Britain.  Our  grievance,  if  we  have 
any,  lies  in  any  case  against  China  and  not 
Russia,  with  whom  we  had  no  dealing  in  the 
matter." 


THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  MINISTER  OF  WAR. 

MR.  E.  C.  RINGLER  THOMSON,  late 
assistant  agent  to  the  Governor-General 
of  India  and  Vice- Consul  for  Khorasan,  writes 
in  the  National  Review  on  *<  The  Russian  Advance 
on  India."  Mr.  Thomson  has  traveled  in  Russia 
and  is  familiar  with  Central  Asia.  His  forecast 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Russians  will  advance  in 
case  England  comes  to  loggerheads  with  them  at 
any  point  in  Europe  or  Asia  is  interesting. 
Mr.  Thomson  is  a  strong  man,  who  has  seen 
much  and  does  not  shrink  from  recommending 
general  massacre  as  a  legitimate  method  of  paci- 
fying savage  countries.  He  maintains  that  if  the 
Russians  found  themselves  threatened  with  any 
resistance  after  they  got  to  Cabul  they  would 
order  a  general  massacre,  which  he  maintains 
would  not  be  half  so  cruel  in  the  end  as  the 
timid,  vacillating  policy  which  England  follows. 

THE    RUSSIAN    SOLDIER    IN    ASIA. 

Mr.  Thomson  says  he  once  held  the  Russians 
in  supreme  contempt,  but  after  seeing  them  and 
watching  them  in  Central  Asia,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  every  respect  equal 
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to  the  English  and  in  some  respects  are  much  bet- 
ter. They  are  tougher,  cheaper,  and  do  their  own 
work  without  servants  to  wait  upon  them.  The 
result  is  that  they  can  maintain  five  men  where 
England  can  maintain  only  one.  Mr.  Thomson 
has  very  little  sympathy  with  the  British  *<  for- 
ward "  school,  although  he  himself  advocates  a 
policy  much  more  **  forward  '*  than  anything  that 
they  have  ventured   to  propose.     He  says  : 

"  I  do  hot  wonder  in  the  least  that  the  forward 
policy  has  of  late  been  so  hotly  denounced.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  lavished,  I  suppose, 
over  fifty  millions  in  attempting  to  keep  the  Rus- 
sians back,  and  we  have  only  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  their  advance  in  the  exact 
manner  they  desire." 

OENEKAL    KUROPATKIN. 

He  knew  General  Kuropatkin  well,  and  as  this 
officer  lias  just  been  appointed  the  Russian  Minis- 
Ujr  of  War,  the  following  extract  will  be  read 
with  interest: 

'  *  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  yet  fifty 
years  of  age,  has  served  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career  in  Central  Asia,  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  its  conquest,  and  has  made  some  impor- 
tant contributions  toward  its  literature.  Ho  thor- 
oughly knows  the  various  countries  and  thorough- 
ly understands  the  people  inhabiting  them  and 
their  modes  of  diplomacy  and  warfare.  He  was 
chi(;f  of  the  staff  to  the  great  Skobeleff  during  the 
Fiusso-Turkish  war,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  it.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  of  Skobeleff 's  laurels  were  won  by  him. 
Skobeleff  was  the  dashing,  impetuous,  reckless 
leader;   Kuropatkin  the  cool,  patient,  calculating 

rrective  who  restrained  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
indomitable  will,  of  untiring  industry,  master  of 
his  profession  as  a  soldier,  a  groat  civil  adminis- 
trator, deliberate  of  sp('(»ch,  exceedingly  gentle 
and  modest  in  mannt^r,  and  with  a  temper  always 
under  control.  He  wears  the  first  class  of  the 
Order  of  St.  George  (equivalent  to  our  Victoria 
C'ross),  and  liis  courage  is  of  the  type  which  does 
not  comprehend  fear.  He  is  tlu^  strictest  of  dis- 
ciplinarians, but  beloved  and  respected  by  all, 
and  his  own  good  qualities  are  perlorce  in  a  great 
measure  reflected  in  those  serving  under  him. 
H«^  is,  indeed,  the  equal  in  (^very  respect  of  any 
ct)mmander  we  could  place  in  the  field  to  oppose 
him.  (leneral  Kuropatkin  luus  brought  Trans- 
caspia  in  all  matters,  both  civil  ami  military,  to 
a  high  state  of  jHjrfection.  He  works  from  sun- 
rise until  late  into  the  night,  inquires  personally 
into  the  minutest  details,  and  finds  time  to  be 
constantly  making  long  and  fatiguing  journeys 
of  inspection  throughout  his  extensive  command. 
This  man,  if  he  took  the  field  against  us,  would 


be  hard  to  beat.  He  lias  told  me  more  than  once 
that  he  lias  seen  too  much  of  war  not  to  hate  it, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  government  have  the  least 
desire  to  fight  us,  and  to  suggest  that  they  wish 
to  invade  India  is  absurd.  I  believe  him.  But 
all  the  same,  he  is  a  Russian  of  Russians,  and  if 
he  thought  there  was  just  cause  for  it,  would  de- 
light in  trying  conclusions  with  us.  In  diplomacy, 
of  course.  General  Kuropatkin  is  a  thoroughbred 
Russian.'* 


'*  ENGLAND'S  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 

CRISIS." 

MR.  J.  N.  LARNED,  writing  in  the  March 
Atlantic  Monthly  under  this  caption,  be- 
gins :  ' '  Historic  England  (inclusive  of  all  Brit- 
ain) is  easily  the  first  among  the  great  nations 
that  have  yet  arisen.  It  is  above  ancient  Greece 
both  in  character  and  in  solidity  of  genius ;  it 
has  surpassed  Rome  in  dominion,  and  even  in  the 
impression  of  its  influence  on  the  world."  But, 
asks  Mr.  Larned,  do  the  English  uphold  the 
greatness  of  their  heritage  ?  Do  they  keep  their 
nation  to  the  level  of  its  old  renown  ?  This 
writer  sees  many  reasons  to  be  dubious  over  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  He  examines  into  the 
stupendous  political  change  from  an  aristocratic 
to  a  democratic  constitution  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  three  great  leaps  within  sixty- 
five  years,  with  the  new  conditions  resulting ; 
into  the  small  amount  of  money,  relatively,  de- 
voted to  education,  and  into  their  grasp  on  eco- 
nomic supremacy,  and  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  there   are  serious  signs  of  deficiency. 

alleo?:d   deterioration. 

"Three  causes,  then,  I  conclude,  have  been 
operating  together  to  diminish,  relatively  at  least, 
and  in  their  own  country,  the  economic  capabil- 
ity that  originally  secured  for  the  English  people 
their  supremacy  in  production  and  trade,  namely: 
(1)  The  dulling  of  inventive  faculties  by  excessive 
confidence  and  ccmtentment ;  (2)  the  crusting  of 
the  commercial  mind  bv  that  same  influence  with 
a  disposition  that  resists  teaching  ;  (3)  the  draft- 
ing of  practical  talent  away  from  the  mother 
country  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  in- 
creasing attractions  and  demands.  None  of  these 
causes  can  be  easily  overcome  ;  and  if,  as  .ap- 
pears certain,  they  have  already  begun,  in  a  seri- 
ous way,  the  yielding  of  ground  to  foreign  com- 
pistil  ion  in  Rritisli  fields  of  trade,  one  cannot  see 
where  or  how  the  backward  movement  will  be 
stoppcnl.  For  several  centuries,  notably  Ger- 
man v  and  the  United  States  have  been  assidxi- 
ously  in  training  for  the  competition  and  are 
entering  it  well  prepared. 
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8  the  whole  fabric  of  British  power  is  sus- 
by  the  national  wealth,  it  looks  more  inse- 
lan  it  has  looked  before  since  the  Amer- 
olonies  were  lost.  Yet  the  architects  of 
ipire  continue  to  build  upon  it  more  ambi- 

than  ever.  They  suffer  no  year  to  pass 
Lt  stretching  the  bounds  of  the  sovereignty 
r  queen  and  heaping  new  responsibilities 
it.  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  in  1896, 
Led  the  additions  of  territory  that  had  been 
to  the  British  empire  within  twelve  pre- 
jrears  at  two  million  six  hundred  thousand 

miles,  or  twenty-two  times  the  area  of  the 
I  Isles.  That  averages  the  acquisition  every 
»f  a  province  greater  than  France.  Last 
jr,  Mr.  Broderick,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
ar,  quoted  the  ex -premier's  estimate  with 
which  makes  it  doubly  authoritative. 
,he  taking  in  of  barbaric  regions,  which 
I  armies  must  guard,  British  fleets  keep  in 
with,  British  administrators  control,  British 
aen  be  responsible  for,  goes  on  continually. 

PERILS    FROM    WITHOUT. 

3  what  end  ?  If  it  be  true  that  England 
ig  ground  in  her  older  markets,  can  she 
erself  commercially  by  political  possession 
V  ones  ?  The  eighteenth  century  might 
aid  yes,  but  no  doctrine  in  our  day  will 
that  line  of  a  national  policy.  To  the  im- 
looker-on  there  seems  to  be  a  strain  in  it 
lust  have  its  inevitable  breaking- point — 
iefinitely  far  away.  If  all  the  jealous  and 
s  rivalries  provoked  had  stayed  at  the  rela- 
'eakness  which  they  showed  even  thirty 
igo — if  Germany.  Russia,  France,  stood  no 
er  than  they  were  when  the  third  Napoleon 
reat  Britain  might  still  regard  them  with 
mxiety  ;  but  the  substance  of  power,  which 
mized  resource,  has  been  growing  on  the 
3nt  during  these  thirty  years  much  faster 
i  has  been  growing  in  England.  There  are 
\  in  Europe  now  that  only  need  combina- 
put  England  in  fearful  peril.  And  there 
riendliness  to  restrain  them.  They  are  all 
J  for  the  territorial  plunder  of  Africa  and 
Biatic  East,  and  resentful  of  the  huge 
ihat  the  British  have  grasped.  Only  one 
nation  in  the  world  can  be  named  that 
not  go  eagerly  into  a  fight  with  Great 
1  for  the  dividing  of  her  possessions  if  op- 
ity  favored.  That  one  is  the  United  States, 
does  not  covet  territory  and  has  no  ambi- 
0  be  satisfied  by  aggressive  war.  Were  it 
r  a  single  black  memory,  there  might  be 
jn  the  kinsfolk  of  England  and  America  a 
388  of  friendship  tliat  all  Europe  would  not 
ballenge. " 


"EUROPE  AT  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND." 

7^ HE  Nineteenth  Century  has  a  characteristically" 
vigorous  article  by  Mr.  Fred.  Greenwood, 
entitled  '*  England  at  War."  He  traces  Eng- 
land's present  isolation,  with  all  its  perils,  to 
the  time,  three  years  ago,  when  Russia  invited 
England  to  join  her  in  her  China- Japanese  inter- 
vention, and  England  refused.  The  choice  lay 
between  a  better  footing  with  Russia  and  her 
friendly  new  Emperor  and  alliance  with  Japan. 
*  <  Government  decided  upon  saying  <  No  '  to  the 
Czar  and  shaking  hands  with  the  Yellow  Specter.  '* 


THE 


( ( 


n 


COMBINE        AGAINST   BRITAIN. 


This  decision  has  changed  the  *  ^  concert  of 
Europe"  into  a  *<  combine"  against  England. 
'  *  The  concert  treatment  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion, the  Cretan  question,  the  Turko- Greek  dif- 
ficulty, was  less  remarkable  for  its  results  to 
Armenians.  Cretans,  or  even  Greeks  of  the  king- 
dom, than  for  a  prolonged  and  malicious  display 
of  how  ineffective  England's  authority  had  be- 
come." 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  careful  to  say  that  ''noth- 
ing even  now  justifies  apprehension  of  actual 
assault  upon  the  British  empire"  or  of  clear 
provocation  to  war.  Nevertheless,  <*  the  truth 
is — and  to  understand  it  and  its  bearings  is  of 
the  highest  importance — that  an  actual  state  of 
war  against  England  began  some  time  ago.  War 
has  long  been  organized  and  in  progress  upon 
military  lines." 

WHAT  <*  HUNGER  FOR  FACTORY  PROFITS  "  HAS  LED  TO. 

The  fancy  which  Mr.  Spencer  advances  of  the 
essential  antagonism  of  militarism  and  industrial- 
ism is  laughed  to  scorn.  ''  The  one  is  the  mailed 
fist  of  the  other."  The  ''hunger  for  factory 
profits  "  which  has  seized  on  all  the  nations  has 
created  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  any  gov- 
ernment : 

'  <  These  conditions  are  such  that  most  of  the 
European  states  are  under  the  strongest  compul- 
sion— social,  political,  economic,  even  dynastic — 
to  enter  upon  wars  of  industry,  not  unlikely  to 
prove  as  sweeping  as  the  old  wars  of  religion. 
Militarism  calls  upon  industry  to  supply  its  enor- 
mous needs  ;  industry,  believing  that  trade  fol- 
lows the  flag,  calls  upon  government  to  find  or 
make  new  markets  ;  socialism  sounds  a  constant 
warning  that  unless  the  factories  are  filled  down 
all  government  will  go.  But  while  these  de- 
mands are  pressed  for  immediate  execution  the 
finding  and  the  making  of  markets  is  a  most 
tedious  business,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  that  is 
left  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  English- 
speaking  races  can  provide  for  its  ever-growing 
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wants.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  Ije 
strange  if  the  governments  of  *  awakened  '  Europe 
Had  not  a  socialist  dream  of  their  own,  figuring 
fortli,  as  the  only  or  short  way  to  prosperity  in 
peace,  a  more  reasonable  distribution  of  the  whole 
bulk  of  trade,  its  strongholds  and  opportunities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  dream,  but  a  purpose  already 
ufuot  and  in  action." 

A    WAK,    BLOODLESS     PERHAPS  ! 

A  groat  "  trade- war  against  England*'  began 
long  since,  over  and  above  the  tariff  war,  which 
may  or  may  not  end  in  bloodshed  : 

*'  Tlio  object  of  the  war  is  conquest,  and  con- 
qu(^st  is  fulfilled  by  surrender.  The  most  splendid 
oj^*ration  of  war  is  a  disposition  of  forces  so 
effective  as  to  compel  submission  without  a 
stroke.  It  is  warfare  of  this  kind  that  is  and 
has  b(;(Mi  going  on  against  England  ;  and  as 
long  as  tluj  allies  of  Russia  can  be  properly 
restrained  by  Russian  wisdom,  it  is  unlikely  to 
change  its  character." 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  feel  that  England 
has  enough,  and  mean  to  secure  for  themselves 
what  remains,  peacefully  if  possible,  but  *'if 
England  springs  in  with  armed  interference,  the 
state  of  war  described  above  will  probably  change 
nt  onc^e  into  something  sharper  and  noisier;  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  that  long  Russian  march  to 
the  Indian  frontier  will  then  find  its  hour." 

WHAT    MAY    FIRE    THE    MINE. 

Possibly  such  a  test  is  supplied  by  the  Chinese 
loan  : 

**  By  the  terms  of  the  loan  our  government 
revealed  its  consciousness  of  wliat  the  continental 
brotherliood  was  about  in  China,  and  as  plainly 
declared  its  desire,  if  not  its  determination,  to 
put  a  stop  to  it." 

England's  confidently  counting  on  a  Japa- 
nese naval  alliance  shocks  Mr.  Greenwood. 
"There  was  never  greater  folly  in  the  world." 
He  indorses  the  judgment  that  ' '  any  European 
power  which  allied  itself  in  arms  with  tlie  yellow 
peoples  against  another  Europt^an  nation  would 
play  traitor  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
race." 

AN    ANGLO-JAPANESE    ALLIANCE  ?       NEVER  ! 

England's  looking  that  way  three  years  ago 
brought  on  her  *<  the  hostile  ])artn('rshi[)  at  Con- 
stantinople and  the  far  East."  »•  Russia  has 
France  at  her  back  .  .  .  and  the  German  Em- 
peror has  shown,  by  a  certain  famous  picture, 
what  he  thinks  of  a  flourishing  and  conquering 
Japan." 

<  *  For  Russia  Japan  is  unendurable  as  enemy 
and  competitor  in  those  seas.     Nothing  is  more 


fixed  in  her  policy  than  that  conviction,  and  we 
may  expect  it  to  be  acted  on  inveterately.  As  an 
enemy  and  competitor  Japan  will  not  be  suffered 
to  live  if  Russian  arms  and  Russian  alliances  can 
put  her  in  a  different  position — which  different 
position  will  be  her  fate  almost  certainly,  and 
perhaps  soon." 

The  ♦ '  terms  of  the  loan  "  are  a  challenge, 
which  must  therefore  be  resented  by  the  head  of 
combination  which  to  England  is  all  but  irresist- 
ible. A  liritish  policy  of  *  *  no  alliances  "  would 
be  ' '  ridiculous  and  even  scandalous  if  it  ended  in 
an  an ti- European  alliance  with  the  Japanese." 
Mr.  (jreenwood  is  kind  enough  not  to  leave  his 
Phiglish  readers  in  utter  despair.  Among  his 
last  words  are  these  : 

*<  Does  it  follow  that  we  are  quite  done  ?  Not 
at  all.  With  patience,  watchfulness,  courage, 
we  may  yet  be  redeemed  from  isolation — the  one 
thing  to  look  to." 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  recent  attack  on  the 
London  County  Council  has  called  out  a 
reply  from  that  dignified  and  conservative  organ 
of  English  public  opinion,  the  Quarterly  Review, 
While  criticising  some  of  the  work  and  methods 
of  the  Council  and  proposing  certain  changes, 
the  Quarterly  expresses  its  sense  of  the  great  ex- 
cellence and  usefulness  of  the  body: 

**lf  we  have  found  something  to  criticise 
unfavorably  in  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  the  past,  we  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  that  it  has  placed  to  its  credit  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  work,  that  its  administration 
has  on  the  whole  been  animated  by  honesty  and 
public-spiritcnl  zeal,  and  that  its  members  have 
devoted  themselves  to  their  duties  with  an  in- 
dustry and  thoroughness  which  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  praiseworthy.  The  personnel  of  the 
Council  has  boon  kept  at  a  creditably  high  level 
The  County  Council  must  remain  large  enough, 
in  all  senses,  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  electors 
and  the  services  of  good  men.  To  turn  it  back 
into  a  sort  of  superic^r  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  with  its  hole-and-corner  methods  and  its 
absolutely  undistinguished  membership,  would  be 
an  inexcusable  blunder.  Whatever  it  ought  to 
hav(i  been  at  first,  it  has  now  come  to  play  a  part 
in  London  life  which  cannot  be  spared." 

What  the  Council  Has  Done. 

Mr.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  writing  in  the  Fofi- 
7iif/htli/  Review  on  the  County  Council,  pleads 
vigorously  on  behalf  of  the  progressives.  He 
takes  up  his  parable  against  Lord  Salisboryt 
with  his  scheme  of  tenification,  which  he  regards 
as  fatal  to  any  hope  of  progress  in  London: 
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'  Tenification'  means  a  recognition  of  local 
perhaps,  but  more  than  any  other  the  dis- 
lis  and  deplorable  fact  that  the  poor  are  to 
n  one  district  and  the  well-to-do  in  another, 
mt   mutual    dependence    or   mutual  assist- 


?> 


e  following  is  Mr.  Lawson's  summary  of 
of  the  things  which  the  London  County 
cil  has  done: 

[t    has  obtained,  by  private  act  of  .Parlia- 
,  the  power  to  do  away  with  sky-signs,  the 
)f  which  disappeared   at   the  beginning  of 
,  in  themselves  one  of  the  many  curses  of 
rican  cities.     Commencing  in   1890,  it  has 
lally  obtained  leave  to  abolish  the  gates  and 
which  were  in  so  many  quarters  an  obso- 
,nd  purposeless  hindrance  to  free  traffic  and 
lunication,  without  appreciable  cost  to  the 
rnyer  ;  to  obtain  true  weight  and  good  value 
le  consumer,  and  to  render  impossible  the 
5   and   frauds   of   the   dishonest  tradesman 
gh  special  and  appropriate  remedies  in  the 
;hts  and  Measures  act  of  1889.      In  order  to 
nt  inestimable  damage  to  the  welfare  of  the 
lunity  by  petty  filching  of  space  and  air,  it 
[led  the  Building  act  of  1891.       To  better 
lousing  of  the  people,    by  obtaining   such 
iar  powers  as  were  necessitated  by  the  pecu  • 
onditions  of  London  life,  it  suggested  and 
)ved  much   of  the  amendment  of  the  law 
in  1891.       In  the  case  of  the  southern  ap- 
h  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  more  recently 
>  authorized  plan  of  Strand  widening,  it  has 
ed  both  houses  to  approve  and  embody  in 
practice  the  principle  of  betterment,   with 
rrelative  of  worscment,  and  has  thus  paved 
ay  for  a  great  series  of  street  improvements 
ut   the  heavy  incidental  cost  that  the  re- 
lent scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
:8  involved.     It  has  taken  over  the  tram- 
at  cost  price,  the  different  properties  com- 
ito  hand  as  the  varying  terms  of  twenty- one 
fixed  by  Parliament  for  the  time  limit  of 
^mpanies'  possession  severally  expire  ;  and 
igh  the  gain  to  the  public  might  have  been 
>r,  both  in  relief  of  rates  and  in  increase  of 
nience,  there  is  much  to  the  common  good 
3  transaction.     After  long  and  patient  in- 
authorized  by  Parliament,  bills  have  been 
luced  and    almost  passed  into  law  for  the 
ase  of  the  existing  water  companies  on  the 
erms  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the 
iket  clause  '  of  the  water  bill  of  1895,  and  the 
juent    consolidation    of    management   and 
\  would  have  done  much  to  help  the  con- 
•   and   prevent    the   scandals   of   recurring 
famine, 
'o  split  up  the  metropolis  into  *  water-tight 


compartments '  would  make  this  persistent  seeking 
after  legislative  reform  impossible  in  the  future, 
for  no  single  municipality  would  have  the  means 
or  the  courage  and  no  union  of  municipalities  the 
unity  or  the  purpose  to  introduce  and  carry  such 
a  book  of  statutes  through  Parliament." 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  FOR  SMALL  FARMERS. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  account  of  the  cooperative 
credit  associations  so  common  in  rural 
Germany  is  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  February  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Weber,  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  oldest  of  these  associations  of  borrowers 
are  the  Prussian  Landschaften  ^  or  provincial  socie- 
ties, which  Mr.  Weber  describes  as  follows  : 

''They  consist  of  the  landowners  of  a  single 
county  or  province  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money  on  their  collective  credit.  When 
a  member  declares  his  wish  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
money,  the  association  issues  its  bonds  (Pfand- 
brief e)  for  a  certain  percentage  (usually  one -half) 
of  the  valuation  of  the  borrower's  property,  sells 
the  bonds  to  investors,  and  advances  the  money 
to  the  petitioner,  taking  as  its  security  a  m.  rtgage 
on  the  property.  The  idea  of  thus  substituting 
the  joint  guarantee  of  all  the  proprietors  for  that 
of  individuals,  and  establishing  a  book  in  which 
this  land  stock  should  be  registered  9,nd  be  trans- 
ferable, and  the  dividends  paid  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  public  funds,  originated  with 
Biiring,  a  Berlin  merchant,  and  was  put  into 
effect  by  Frederick  the  Great  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Silesian  Landschaft  in  1770  (Macleod). 
Since  then  a  Landschaft  has  been  established  in 
nearly  every  other  province  of  Prussia  and  in 
several  other  German  states  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  system  has  spread  to  other  countries  like 
Austria,  Denmark,  Russia  (Poland),  etc. ,  and,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  fundamental  idea  was 
embodied  in  the  Cridit  Foncier  by  Napoleon  III. 
and  Wolowski,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the 
German  Landschaften. 

• '  The  advantages  of  this  system  of  agricultural 
credit  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection. 
It  unites  the  security  of  a  mortgage  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  negotiable  paper.  It  is  the  only  sys- 
tem that  identifies  in  one  person  both  creditor  and 
debtor.  As  a  borrower  the  individual  member 
secures  the  advantages  of  low  rates  of  interest, 
long  terms,  and  sinking  fund  contribution  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  paragraph.  But  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  company  of  lenders,  the  same  individual 
will  exercise  the  strictest  caution  in  evaluating  * 
the  property  which  a  fellow-member  offers  as  a 
security  for  a  loan.  The  smaller  the  association 
the  better  acquaintance  will  each  member  have 
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with  the  value  of  other  members*  property.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  small  association  will  be  less 
able  to  •withstand  unforeseen  financial  trouble, 
and  its  bonds  will  be  held  in  less  esteem  on  the 
great  exchanges.  But  by  a  union  of  several 
small  associations  the  advantages  of  perfect  se. 
curity  on  the  one  side  and  of  financial  strength 
and  independence  on  the  other  will  be  secured." 
The  land -credit  bonds  have  always  maintained 
a  wonderful  steadiness  of  value  in  times  of  panic. 
In  1848,  when  all  public  securities  fell,  these 
bonds  kept  their  value  better  than  anything  else. 
When  Prussian  funds  fell  to  69,  the  land-credit 
bonds  in  Silesia  and  Pomerania  stood  at  93,  in 
West  Prussia  at  83,  and  in  East  Prussia  at  96. 

farmers'  cooperative  banks. 

To  still  further  facilitate  small  loans  on  farm 
security  the  German  cooperative  societies  of 
half  a  century  ago,  which  have  since  spread  all 
over  Europe,  were  organized. 

*  ^  These  loan  associations  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
Kreditgenossenschaften^  founded  by  Schulze-De- 
litzsch,and  the  Darlehnskassenvereine^hj  Raffeisen. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  both  is  that  of  the  Land- 
schaften — namely,  that  a  '  body  of  men,  many  of 
whom  expect  to  become  borrowers,  should  fur- 
nish the  capital  and  regulate  the  conditions  of  its 
lending  and  repayment.'  Small  farmers  find  it 
diflBcult  to  obtain  money  advances,  because  they 
seek  small  amounts  and  cannot  furnish  the  usual 
security.  But  while  a  single  farmer  finds  it  im- 
possible to  secure  a  loan  of  $100,  ten  farmers  can 
without  trouble  secure  $1,000,  provided  each 
pledges  his  property  for  all  and  all  stand  together 
for  each.  Cooperative  banking  has  been  called 
the  democratizing  of  credit ;  it  aims  to  make 
every  man  capable  of  securing  credit  who  is 
worthy  of  credit.  In  1850,  when  the  first  of 
these  societies  was  organized  at  Delitzsch,  it  had 
to  charge  its  members  14^  per  cent,  on  loans, 
which  was  a  low  rate  in  comparison  with  that 
which  they  had  been  paying.  To-day  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  in  the  societies  is  5^  per  cent. 

< '  Although  the  main  object  of  both  the 
Schulze  and  the  Raffeisen  associations  is  the  same 
— namely,  by  collecting  a  small  capital  to  secure 
credit  with  investors  and  then  make  loans  to 
members  after  a  direct  personal  examination  of 
tlie  circumstances  of  the  borrower — there  are 
certain  differences  in  management,  method  of 
making  loans,  etc. ,  that  call  for  attention. 

*  *  The  cooperative  loan  associations  founded  by 
Schulze,  of  Delitzsch,  in  1850,  are  composed  of 
workers  in  all  professions  and  occupations,  in- 
dustry as  well  as  agriculture.  And  this  feature 
is  regarded  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  as  one 
essential  to  its  strength.     At  one  time  money  will 


be  abundant  in  one  industry  and  '  tight '  ii 
other,  and  a  general  association  equalizes  the 
ply.  If  the  association  were  composed  of  fa 
alone,  it  is  said  that 'they  would  all  need  ere 
the  same  season,  and  many  would  have  to  b 
appointed.  In  the  second  place,  the  loans  c 
Schulze  societies  are  for  a  short  period  only, 
as  a  rule  for  three  months.  Thirdly,  the  Sc 
system  lays  stress  on  regular  contribution 
the  acquirement  of  shares,  much  as  do  the  1 
ing  and  loan  associations  of  this  country, 
are  also  alike  in  distributing  profits  amonj 
members,  or  shareholders.  Fourthly,  the  Sc 
societies  are  more  or  less  centralized  and  are 
aged  by  salaried  officials." 

COOPERATION,    WITH    FEWER    BANKINQ    FEATC 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Schulze  associi 
are  practically  banking  concerns ;  they 
loans  on  personal  security,  discount  bills, 
keep  accounts  current.  They  differ  from  1 
only  in  the  proportion  of  borrowers  among 
own  shareholders.  The  Raffeisen  associa 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  an  ethical  at 
as  a  commercial  purpose. 

<  *  Not  only  do  they  furnish  credit  to 
members,  but  they  encourage  the  organia 
of  auxiliary  cooperative  societies  for  the  pur 
of  fertilizers,  tools,  cattle,  and  means  of  su 
ence,  for  the  common  use  of  expensive  tna 
ery,  and  for  the  sale  of  farm  products.  Th 
not  make  loans  to  every  one  who  can  fu 
security  unless  they  find  him  morally  and 
lectually  worthy  of  help.  Members  must  b< 
only  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  as  they  are  \ 
the  eyes  of  tlieir  colleagues,  if  the  money  ic 
applied  it  can  be  promptly  called  in.  So 
an  acquaintance  with  borrowers  and  so  sti 
control  over  the  use  made  of  loans,  itisassc 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  large,  variec 
fluctuating  membership  of  the  Schulze  hsi 
tions.  Hence  the  first  principle  laid  dow 
Raffeisen  was  that  the  membership  must  b€ 
ited  to  men  following  a  single  pursuit  an 
stricted  to  as  narrow  an  area  as  possible. 
society  to  a  district  containing  an  average  ] 
lation  of  1,500  should  be  the  ideal.  The  i 
bers  must  as  far  as  possible  be  persons  1 
under  similar  conditions,  animated  by  a  con 
spirit  in  both  industrial  and  social  relations 
capable  of  a  fellow-feeling  with  each  o1 
necessities." 

With  the  exception  of  an  accountant,  wh< 
amines  the  books  every  four  years,  the  offid 
the  Raffeisen  all  serve  without  salary.  The 
agement  is  comparatively  simple.  Dividend 
prohibited,  all  surplus  being  added  to  the.re 
fund.     Each  member  has  a  single  share  on] 
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that  the  shares  constitute  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  capital.  These  provisions  tend  to  re- 
move all  danger  of  transformation  into  banks. 

Mr.  Weber  finds  in  this  experience  of  Germany 
and  other  European  countries  an  important  ob- 
ject-lesson for  our  farmers  in  the  West  and  South, 
where  banking  facilities  are  often  inadequate.  To 
tlie  cotton -growers  of  the  South,  whose  only  form 
of  short-term  credit  at  present  seems  to  be  the 
system  of  **crop  liens"  to  local  merchants,  these 
cooperative  credit  associations  offer  a  tempting 
promise  of  relief. 

THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  IN  GERMANY  AND 

RUSSIA. 

^  •  A  N  Italian  Sociologist  in  Northern  Coun- 
-^J^  tries"  is  the  title  given  to  Mr.  B.  W. 
Henderson's  very  interesting  account  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Review  of  Professor  Ferrero's  <*  UEuropa 
Giovane.^^  The  Italian  finds  Germany  domi- 
nated by  two  hostile  powers,  both  alien  to  the 
innate  temper  of  the  German  people,  but  there- 
fore exercising  over  it  a  strange  if  only  tempo- 
rary fascination — Bismarckism  and  socialism. 

HOW    GERMAN    SOCIALISM    SUCCEEDS. 

He  regards  socialism,  as  the  reaction  from 
militarism,  doomed  to  perish  with  it.  Meantime 
it  is  lively  enough  : 

^  *  <  German  socialism  is  a  veritable  state  in 
itself,  with  great  ministers  and  huge  budgets.* 
.  .  .  The  chief  ministry  ...  is  that  of  pub- 
lic instruction — i.e.,  the  organization  of  the 
propaganda  by  means  of  the  socialist  press.  In 
1894  the  party  was  represented  by  37  daily 
papers  and  37  others  appearing  at  intervals  vary- 
ing from  once  a  month  to  three  times  a  week. 
.  .  .  There  were  also  53  trade  journals  profess- 
ing the  socialist  creed.   .   .   . 

'  ♦  All  the  officers  of  the  party  are  paid  by  the 
party,  ^  if  not  richly,  at  least  decently. '  The 
greatest  payment  seems  that  made  to  the  editor 
of  the  VorwdrtSj  who  receives  7,200  marks  a  year. 
The  socialist  deputies  in  the  Reichstag,  about  fifty 
in  number,  cost  their  party  annually  over  18,000 
marks.  These  are  naturally  the  most  important 
posts  open  to  members  of  the  party,  but  very  many 
others  there  are  of  every  grade  of  importance. 
Every  socialist  paper,  for  instance,  provides  em- 
ployment to  socialist  workmen.  From  the  lower 
grades  the  more  able  and  ambitious  can  rise  to 
the  higher.  In  fact,  socialism  in  Germany  is  not 
only  a  campaign  :  it  is  a  means  of  livelihood,  a 
career. ' 

WORKMAN-MONASTERIES    IN    RUSSIA. 

But  the  most  striking  facts  Professor  Ferrero 
advances  relate  to  Russia.     He  declares  Moscow 


to  be  the  one  holy  city  still  left  in  Europe — *<  a 
vast  oratory,"  where  every  act  is  accompanied  by 
some  religious  ceremony,  yet  the  center  of  a 
unique  industrial  system.  There  prevails  *  *  what 
may  be  called  the  monastic  system  of  industrial 
life,"  which  is  thus  described  : 

*'I  visited,"  says  Ferrero,  "a  silk  manufac- 
tory, employing  from  4,000  to  5,000  hands.  The  * 
employer  lodges  and  feeds  them.  He  provides 
for  them  dormitories  and  refectories.  A  strange 
sight  are  the  dormitories,  each  of  which  contains 
from  200  to  300  beds,  arranged  in  two  rows,  as 
in  a  hospital,  with  a  broad  gangway  between. 
There  are  dormitories  for  men  and  others  for 
women.  In  each  the  walls  above  the  bed  heads 
are  studded  with  sacred  images.  To  a  given 
number  of  beds  one  table  is  assigned,  and  on 
every  table  is  a  great  samovar,  for  making  tea. 
Besides  these  dormitories  for  the  unmarried  of 
both  sexes,  for  families  there  exist  great  barrack - 
like  buildings,  each  with  rooms  for  120  families, 
and  a  common  kitchen  .  .  .  The  single  workers 
eat  their  meals  together,  and  these  are  supplied 
them  by  their  employer — soup  in  the  morning, 
soup  and  meat  at  mid -day  and  at  evening,  black 
bread  at  4  o'clock.  The  whole  of  a  worker's  life 
is  regulated  by  the  sound  of  the  bell — when  to 
rise,  when  to  work,  when  to  eat,  when  to  sleep. 
A  manufactory  resembles  a  college,  a  barracks,  a 
convent.  The  uniformity  and  mechanical,  regu- 
larity of  life,  which  will,  according  to  some,  be 
the  curse  of  the  collectivism  of  the  future,  exist 
to-day  in  the  full  glare  of  capitalism  among  the 
Russian  artisans." 

<*  Certainly, "  Ferrero  continues  with  emphasis, 
*  *  these  workman -monasteries  form  one  of  the 
most  accursed  inventions  of  the  oppressive  spirit 
of  man." 
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Side  by  side  with  this  strange  **  house  of  bond- 
age" is  found  the  <' artel,"  or  voluntary  cooper- 
ative association,  with  common  purse  and  com- 
mon table  : 

<  *  Each  group  elects  a  president,  '  who  bears  the 
patriarchal  title  of  ' '  Starosta  " — i.  e. ,  the  old  man. ' 
He  thus  stands  to  his  fellows  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  the  steward  of  a  table  in  a  college  hall 
to  his  fellow- diners.  Thanks  to  the  cheapness 
which  is  secured  by  this  practice  of  meal- com- 
munism, a  Russian  workman  can  live  on  14 
kopecks — I.  e. ,  about  5d. — a  day. 

*  *  Such  is  the  '  artel '  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. In  agriculture  it  plays  a  still  more  impor- 
tant part.  Ferrero  comments  with  wonder  on 
the  fact  that  the  illiterate  and  simple  Rossiaii 
peasant  has  devised  and  practices  almost  univer- 
sally a  system  of  voluntary  association  and  com- 
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mon  labor  'to  got  rid  of  the  entrepreneur ^^  the 
nearest  parallel  to  which  may  bo  found  in  the 
trade  union  or  cooperative  society  of  the  <  cultured 
and  far-sighted  English  artigan.'  In  fact,  these 
artels  seem  to  combine  features  of  both  these 
English  institutions. 

TRADES  UNIONS   AS   CONTRACTORS. 

*'  Laborers  combine  togetlier  and  contract  as  a 
body  with  an  employer  to  do  a  certain  piece  of 
work,  in  a  certain  time,  for  a  certain  price. 
They  divide  the  fruits  of  their  labor  usually 
equally  among  themselves  ;  and  the  work  fin- 
ished, the  association  is  ij^so  facto  at  an  end,  and 
the  workers  free  to  combine  afresh,  and,  if  th(»y 
please,  in  different  numbers  and  proportion,  for 
similar  objcicts.  This  resembles  a  system  of  co- 
operative labor  with  an  equal  division  of  wages, 
or  a  district  trade  union,  which,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  contracts  with  and  works  for  an  em- 
ployer. Thus,  too,  in  the  cities,  waiters  combine 
to  form  an  artel,  and  eliminate  thcj  middleman 
employer.  .  .  .  Newspaper  hawkers  form  their 
art(5l.  .  .  .  The  boatmen  on  th(}  rivers  form 
many  such  soci(;ties,  and  the  custom  is  in  each  to 
elect  each  memlxjr  in  rotation  to  be  president  and 
banker  of  the  society  for  one  day.  Every  even- 
ing the  gains  of  the  day  are  put  together,  and 
then  divided  equally  among  all  who  have  worked 
that  day." 

Mr.  ilentlerson  has  doubts  as  to  the  permanence 
of  this  device,  and  confesses  that  *' highly  inter- 
esting as  the  artel  is,  the  question  must  arise 
whether  its  interest  is  that  of  a  semi -patriarchal 
survival  or  that  of  a  future  savior  of  society,  car- 
rying with  it  a  present  message  to  the  workers  of 
Great  Britain." 

In  any  case,  the  instinct  for  communism  and 
capacity  for  altruism  which  run  in  the  Russian 
blood  must  have  no  small  influence  in  solving 
the  social  problem  of  the  international  future. 


ADOLPH  WAGNER  ON  SOCIALISM. 

THE  great  Berlin  professor  of  economics,  Dr. 
Adolph  Wagner,  contributes  to  Cosmopo- 
lis  for  February  a  strong  criticism  (in  German) 
of  Herr  Liebknecht's  »' Future  Socialist  State." 
He  declares  the  transition  to  such  a  state  impos- 
sible and  incredible,  on  grounds  psychological, 
technical,  and  <  *  populationistic. "  Beginning 
with  the  psychological  difficulty.  Dr.  Wagner 
replies  to  the  socialist  : 

**  First,  everything  that  you  project  in  your 
future  state  presupposes  men  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  we  have  known  in  the  present 
and  also  in  the  entire  past  of  mankind  :  men 
different  in  nature,  men  who,  as  regards  the 
mental  motives  of  their  economic  activity,  feel, 


strive,  act  quite  differently.  Secondly,  you  de- 
ceive yourselves — or  others — in  supposing  that 
the  evolution  of  society  out  of  the  middle-class 
capitalistic  economic  system  into  the  socialist  state 
implies  only  a  historical  process  similar  to  that 
which  has  gone  before,  in  which  one  economic 
system  has  followed  on  the  other — e.^.,  the  capi- 
talistic system  on  that  of  the  petty  middle- 
class.  .  .  .  The  transition  to  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  socialism  would  not  merely  be  a  much 
more  thoroughgoing  advance — it  would  be  no 
merely  gradual  change — it  would  be  a  change  in 
kind  and  in  principle  of  the  whole  economic  and 
social  organization,  and  just  for  that  reason 
would  necessarily  presuppose  a  human  and  social 
building  material  <  generically  different '  from  all 
that  we  have  known. 

'  ♦  You  certainly  do  not  want  to  make  a  tabula 
rasa :  you  believe  that  your  system  would  spon- 
taneously evolve  itself.  But  you  do  not  per- 
ceive that  human  beings,  who  are  the  necessary 
material  of  every  social  structure,  must  be  as 
pliable  as  a  piece  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  your 
labor  office  and  education  office  ...  if  you  are 
to  succeed." 

Dr.  Wagner  complains  that  socialists  display  a 
singular  lack  of  clearness  both  as  to  the  presup- 
positions involved  in  the  realization  of  their 
schemes  and  as  to  the  wavs  and  means  of  realiz- 
ing  them.  No  satisfactory  answer,  he  says,  has 
been  given  to  the  question,  How  will  the  more 
menial  forms  of  service  be  discharged  in  a  so- 
cialist community  ?  Socialism  has  never  seriously 
considered  the  danger  of  dilletantism  bound  up 
with  the  frequent  change  of  occupation  it  sug- 
gests. 

*  *  How  would  the  *  social  state '  regulate  the 
numerous  kinds  of  labor  that  are  hard,  fatiguing, 
stupidly  meclianical,  disagreeable,  such  as  are 
continually  increasing  in  an  ago  of  machinery  ? 
.  .  .  llerr  Liebknecht  evades  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion, How  are  the  managing  authorities,  the  la- 
bor office  and  its  organs,  to  procure  without 
compulsion  of  the  individual,  without  the  induce- 
ment of  private  interest,  of  free  will,  the  staff  of 
laborers  for  everv  kind  of  needed  labor,  at  the 
time  and  })lace  required,  and  especially  for  bur- 
densome, disagreeable,  repulsive  tasks  ?  " 

In  higher  walks  of  life  the  pleasure  of  work 
does  away  with  the  pain  of  it,  even  with  the 
thought  of  recompense.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  tlie  mass  of  common  tasks  in  the 
sphere  of  material  production.  The  socialist, 
in  short,  i)ostulates  for  his  future  state  a  kind  of 
human  nature  which  contradicts  all  experience, 
past  and  present,  and  so  proffers  not  proofis,  but 
'  dogmas '  and  <  articles  of  faith '  to  be  believedy 
appanmtly,  quia  absurdum  est.*' 
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SAVINGS  IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

opponent  of  the  Loud  bill,  Mr.  Orville 
J.  Victor,  contributes  to  the  February 
'.  an  article  entitled  *  *  Side  Lights  on  Postal 
n,"  which  is  mainly  a  reply  to  Mr.  Loud's 
rticle,  ' '  A  Step  Toward  Economy  in   the 

Service,"  in  the  December  Forum. 

Loud  proposes  to  effect  an   economy  by 

out  of  second-class  matter  all  books  and 
ilets  and  also  all  sample  copies  of  periodi- 

These  two  changes  would  save  the  Gov- 
nt,  as  he  estimates,  {^13, 000, 000  a  year. 
Ictor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  let  the 
cation  of  mail  matter,  with  attendant 
ges,  remain  as  it  is,  but  would  make  sav- 
1  the  cost  of  the  service  by  various  other 
ds. 

example,  it  appears  that  the  Government 
excessive  transportation  charges  to  the 
,ds.  Alxnit  ^5,000  a  year  is  paid  for  each 
car  more  than  the  value  of  the  car.  The 
fork  Central  is  said  to  receive  an  annual 
nt  of  |?3,()SS.O!)  per  mile  for  transport- 
lail  matter  between  New  York  City  arid 
3,  while  the  Fennsvlvania  Railroad  receives 
ly  113,801.5:}  per  mile  for  its  service 
m  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  These 
her  similar  facts  lead   Mr.   Victor  to  say  : 

careful  examination  of  the  tables  given 
4he  char<2^es  impostnl  discloses  the  signal 
at  if  the  United  States  Government  owned 
ntrolUid  all  postal  cars  and  paid  the  rail- 
tor  traction  and  station  storage  and  stow- 
ust  as  groat  shippers  like  Armour  &  Co. 
1  the  express  companies  j)ay — the  saving 

be  fully  40  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
st  per  mile  indicated  by  the  sums  above 
ilarized,  and  tlio  deficit  that  so  sickens  the 
)i  a  long  line  of  reformers  and  nostrum- 
's would  C()nipl(»t(»ly  disappear.  Nay,  more: 
vould  be  a  big  surplus  with  which  to  fur- 
16  scheme   of  free  city  and  rural  delivery 

silence  the  enemies  of  cheap  reading,  who, 

the  thin  mask  of  postal  reform,  would 
jly  add  to  the;  cost  of  all  j)eriodical  publica- 

WHAT    CAISKS    THE    DEFICIT? 

Victor,  who  defends  the  "  libraries,"  or 
3f  cheap  books  publislied  periodically  and 
mt  through  the  mails  at  second-class  rates, 
akes  to  show  that  the  principal  increase  in 
ight  of  second-class  matter  in  the  mails 
from  the  bona  fuJr  J)erio<licHls  ; 
16  considerable  yt^arl y  increase  in  the  weight 
ilk  of  second-class  matter  is  due  chi6fly  to 
)idly  advancing  circulation  of  the  weekly 
Dnthly  papers,  and  notably  of  the  monthly 


magazines  and  reviews.  Then  we  have  a  quite 
remarkable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  letter- 
press as  well  as  of  advertising  pages.  Also,  this 
further  item  visibly  enters  into  the  problem  of 
the  paper  weight  of  the  publications — the  heavier 
paper  required  for  the  proper  printing  of  the  al- 
most countless  illustrations  which  now  have  be- 
come a  pronounced  feature  of  our  popular  period 
ical  literature. 

* '  When  several  of  the  magazines  issue  each 
month  from  250,000  to  500,000  copies,  each 
weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  more  ounces  ; 
when  a  certain  Philadelphia  monthly  paper  circu- 
lates— mostly  through  the  mails — 725,000  copies 
of  its  December  number  ;  when  a  Boston  weekly 
puts  forth  for  the  year  GOO,  000  copies  each  week  ; 
when  fully  a  half -hundred  other  papers  have 
mail-lists  calling  for  from  100,000  to  200,000 
copies  weekly — it  takes  but  a  novice  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  steady  growth  of  weight  of 
second-class  matter  in  the  mails,  and  to  see  that 
this  growth  is  a  grand  confirmation  of  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  the  present  postal  laws. 

*  ^  He  must  be  a  bold  legislator  who  seeks  in 
any  way  to  curb  or  restrict  this  tremendous  out- 
put of  good  literature  and  good  art.  To  prohibit 
it  the  freest  use  of  the  mails  in  its  distribution 
over  our  vast  domain  is  simply  a  crime  against 
civilization." 


AMERICAN  LABOR  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

AN  article  on  * '  The  Condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Working  Class,"  contributed  to  the 
February  Forum  by  Mr.  Frank  K.  Foster,  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  strikes  from  the  trade  union- 
ist's point  of  view  : 

'•  Economically  sj)eaking,  the  trade  union  is  a 
class  organization,  but  scarcely  so  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  ordinary  business  associations  of 
the  commercial  world.  The  man  who  has  labor 
to  sell  has,  in  that  capacity,  a  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  community — especially  to  the  labor- 
buyer — peculiarly  his  own.  His  interest  and 
that  of  his  employer  may  be  reciprocal,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Carroll  D.  Wright  well  puts 
it ;  but  the  interests  are  not  identical.  He  may 
attend  the  same  lodge,  vote  the  same  ticket  in 
politics,  and  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  his  em- 
ployer ;  but  when  he  brings  his  labor  into  the 
market,  his  interest  demands  that  he  obtain  for 
it  the  highest  possible  price  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
absorption  of  the  '  margin  of  profit ;  *  while, 
under  competition  with  other  employers,  the 
labor- buyer  endeavors  to  obtain  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  What  the  laborer  is  contending 
for  is  an  equality  of  bargaining  power.  The  en- 
tire trend  of  development  in  the  industrial  world. 
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from  status  to  contract,  has  been  toward  this 
equality.  The  factory  system,  with  its  massing 
of  capital,  has  injected  a  new  element  into  the 
problem  ;  and  the  countless  industrial  wars, 
called  < strikes'  and  *  lockouts,'  are  but  phenom- 
ena in  the  process  of  adjustment  which  is  now 
going  on. 

WHAT    JUSTIFIES    A    STRIKE  ? 

''  While  the  strike  has  received  ample  measure 
of  condemnation  by  some  political  economists, 
its  utility  is  now  quite  generally  recognized.  The 
strike  is  industrial  war.  It  is  the  court  of  last 
appeal.  As  both  armies  and  courts  are  some- 
times used  in  tlie  cause  of  the  oppressor,  so  the 
strike  may  be  lacking  in  justice.  Of  itself,  it  is 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  depends  upon  its  in- 
spiration for  its  justification.  Workmen  may 
fairly  claim,  however,  that  if  the  civilized  and 
Christian  nations  of  the  world  find  it  necessarv  to 
maintain  great  armies  and  powerful  navies  in 
order  to  maintain  peace,  it  is  inconsistent  to  ex- 
pect the  wage -earner  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
power  of  moral  suasion  for  the  protection  of  his 
interests.  As  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  the 
more  readily  resorted  to  between  nations  equal- 
ly capable  of  defendmg  their  claims  by  force, 
if  need  be,  so  the  labor-seller  finds  that  his 
claims  are  the  more  likely  to  receive  fair  consid- 
eration, when,  back  of  those  claims,  there  is  an 
agency  capable  of  resorting  to  industrial  war  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  so  demand.  The 
strength  of  this  principle  is  still  further  made 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  organizations 
most  capable  of  making  a  stubborn  resistance — 
those  with  the  largest  treasuries  and  most  thor- 
ough organization — are  least  often  called  upon  to 
resort  to  strikes." 


AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

MISS  EDITH  BRADLEY  expounds  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February  Lady 
Warwick's  idea  of  utilizing  women  in  British 
rural  industries  : 

"'  Lady  Warwick's  scheme  has  a  threefold  ob- 
ject :  1 .  To  open  a  new  field  of  work  and  means 
of  livelihood  for  women  (notably  the  class  de- 
scribed as  the  daughters  of  professional  men).  2. 
To  stay  the  depopulation  of  our  villages.  3. 
To  keep  some  of  the  money  in  this  country  which 
is  annually  spent  in  foreign  dairy,  poultry,  and 
horticultural  produce. 

''  It  is  proposed  to  form,  in  the  first  place,  an 
agricultural  training  college  for  women  ;  and 
simultaneously  around  this,  on  the  same  estate, 
to  build  some  ten  or  twelve  cottages  standing  in 
two,  three,  or  four  acres  of  ground,  which  will 


form  the  agricultural  settlement.  The  college 
will  be  in  the  center  and  will  be  worked  by 
responsible  people — not  necessarily  women — 
chosen  for  their  experience  and  ability  in  organ 
ization  and  agricultural  work.  The  theoretical 
classes  will  include  botany,  geology,  entomology 
(insect  pests),  horticulture,  poultry,  and  bee-keep- 
ing, fruit  and  flower  growing,  bookkeeping ; 
while  the  practical  work  will  embrace  flower 
and  fruit  growing,  bee-keeping,  jam -making, 
bottling  fruit,  home-made  wines  ;  dairy  work, 
milk,  butter,  and  especially  soft  cheese- making ; 
pig- keeping,  poultry- rearing — turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  guinea-fowls,  etc.,  for  market,  and  for 
sale  of  eggs.  Recognizing  the  necessity  for  recre- 
ation and  culture.  Lady  Warwick  proposes  in 
her  scheme  that  games  and  physical  exercises 
shall  take  an  important  place  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum, while  a  library,  a  literary  and  debating 
club,  and  regular  lectures  will  minister  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  the  students  and  foster  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse  among  the  settlers, 
who  will,  of  course,  be  expected  to  participate  in 
the  internal  life  of  the  college.  The  fees  will  be 
moderate,  in  order  to  reach  the  class  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  benefit. 

**  Opportunities  for  individual  scope  and  abil- 
ity will  be  afforded  by  the  allotments,  for  which 
a  certain  portion  of  the  college  grounds  will  be 
reserved,  and  which  will  be  granted  to  students 
under  certain  conditions.  The  cultivation  of 
these  allotments  will  provide  an  important  link 
between  the  college  classes  and  settlement  work, 
as  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  a  percentaiice  of 
students  will  afterward  join  the  agricultural  set- 
tlements. 

'^  Another  feature  set  forth  in  the  scheme  has 
the  recommendation  of  novelty,  viz. ,  the  employ- 
ment of  domestic  economy  students  to  do  the 
necessary  domestic  work  of  the  house.  A  large 
number  of  middle-class  women  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  technical  instruction  classes  in 
cookery,  laundry,  and  housewifery ;  why  not 
employ  them  instead  of  wrestling  with  the  ever- 
prominent  servant  question  ?  In  return  for  their 
servicers  the  colkjge  fees  will  be  remitted,  and 
tliey  may  be  allowed  half  time  to  take  up  one  or 
two  branclujs  laid  down  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum.'' 

In  connection  with  the  college  there  will  be 
agricultural  settlements  under  the  direction  of 
the  college.  Twenty  cottages  will  be  built  each 
on  a  plot  of  from  two  to  four  acres.  Each  will 
be  rented  to  a  couple  of  gentlewomen  at  $2.50 
per  week  and  upward,  who  must  possess  incomes 
of  from  $100  to  $250  per  annum  each.  They 
will  cultivate  their  holdings  and  sell  the  produce 
through  the  college. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

IX  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary Mr.  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp  explains  the 
use  of  school  grounds  in  teaching  the  pupils  hor- 
ticulture and  natural  history. 

European  countries,  it  seems,  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  United  States  in  the  utilization  of  school 
j^ardens  as  sources  of  plant  material  for  study  and 
as  training- grounds  in  practical  horticulture  and 
related  occupations. 

Austria,  in  1890,  had  nearly  8,000  such  school 
gardens  for  instruction  in  rearing  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits. 

**In  France  gardening  is  practically  taught  in 
28.000  primary  and  elementary  schools,  each  of 
which  has  a  garden  attached  to  it,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  a  master  capable  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  horticulture. 
No  one  can  be  appointed  master  of  an  elementary 
school  unless  qualified  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  cultivating  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
garden. 

''In  Sweden,  as  long  ago  as  1871,  22,000  chil- 
dren received  instruction  in  horticulture  and  tree- 
planting,  and  each  of  2,016  schools  had  for  cul- 
tivation a  piece  of  land  varying  from  one  to 
twelve  acres. 

"  Still  more  significant  is  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  many  school  gardens  in  Southern  Russia. 
In  one  province  227  schools  out  of  a  total  of  504 
have  school  gardens  whose  whole  area  is  283 
acres.  In  1895  these  gardens  contained  111,000 
fruit  trees  and  238,300  planted  forest  trees.  In 
them  the  schoolmasters  teach  tree,  vine,  grain, 
garden,  silkworm,  and  bee  culture.  They  are 
supported  by  small  grants  of  money  from  the 
country  and  district  councils.  In  the  villages, 
small  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens  are  connected 
with  many  primary  schools.  This  movement 
has  also  widely  spread  over  different  provinces  of 
central  Russia." 

A    BOSTON    EXPERIMENT. 

School  grounds  in  this  country  have  usually 
l^een  devoted  exclusively  to  athletics  and  play, 
but  in  1891  a  garden  was  started  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools.  A 
piece  of  ground  48  by  72  feet  in  the  rear  of  the 
boys'  yard  was  preempted  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
was  decided  that  only  native  wild  plants,  shrubs, 
grains,  and  vegetable  roots  should  be  used  as 
stock. 

'  *  The  pupils  brought  in  many  wild  plants,  and 
the  fleshy  roots  of  biennials — turnips  in  variety, 
carrot,  parsnip,  radish,  beet,  onion  (bulb),  cab- 
bage, etc.  In  planting,  they  took  turns  in 
digging  the  holes  and  placing  the  plants  in  posi- 
tion.    Observations  were  made  during  the  flower- 


ing season.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  the 
cruciferous  and  umbelliferous  plants  was  studied, 
and  the  nature  of  biennials  was  revealed.  Other 
economic  plants,  such  as  the  potato,  the  tomato, 
and  the  gourd,  were  raised  to  show  the  Individ- 
ualism  of  plants. 

* '  A  square  yard  of  ground  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  ordinary  grains — wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  buckwheat.  The  first  four,  being 
most  important  members  of  the  grass  family, 
were  especially  interesting  in  their  development. 
After  that,  grains  meant  more  to  the  pupils. 

<*  Nineteen  species  of  wild  asters  were  planted 
in  one  row.  Ten  of  the  finest  flowering  kinds 
formed  another  row.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  those  plants  blossomed  the  most  profusely 
which  sprang  from  seeds  scattered  at  random 
around  trees  and  beside  rocks  and  fences. 

**In  the  fall,  seed  vessels  were  collected  for 
study  in  winter,  and  bulbs,  conns,  and  tubers 
were  stored  away  for  spring  planting. 

*  *  Each  member  of  the  highest  class  had  a  par- 
ticular plant  to  take  care  of  and  study.  He  dug 
around  and  watered  it,  took  off  all  dead  leaves 
and  unseemly  branches,  and  tied  it  up.  Then  he 
sketched  its  characteristic  parts — flower,  leaf, 
stem,  habit  of  growth,  etc. — and  took  such  writ- 
ten notes  as  would  enable  him  to  write  an  account 
of  his  plant  and  illustrate  it  with  appropriate 
drawings.  On  one  occasion  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  members  of  the  class  studied  his  own  clump 
of  asters,  there  being  just  clumps  enough  to  go 
around.  The  importance  of  seeing  and  studying 
plants  growing  in  large  masses  is  not  likely  to  be 
overestimated  if  interest  and  thoroughness  in 
learning  about  them  are  desired.  Comparatively, 
a  single  cut  specimen  in  hand  means  but  little. 

•  *  By  the  aid  of  the  boys  a  fernery  was  made 
in  an  angle  of  the  school  building  on  the  north 
side,  in  a  shady,  sheltered  position.  They  took 
handcarts  into  the  woods  half  a  mile  distant  and 
collected  leaf-mold,  which  they  mixed  up  thor- 
oughly with  loam  and  sand,  and  then  assisted  in 
taking  the  ferns  from  scattered  places  in  the 
garden  and  locating  them  by  genera  in  the  fern- 
ery. The  name  of  each  species  was  written  on 
a  flat  stick,  which  was  stuck  into  the  ground 
near  the  specimen  to  which  the  name  belonged." 

EDUCATIONAL    VALUE. 

This  experience  of  the  Boston  school  adds  force 
to  Mr.  Clapp' s  argument  for  the  establishment  of 
school  gardens  : 

<  *  Reasons  that  are  good  for  introducing  the  ele- 
ments of  science  into  elementary  schools  are 
equally  good  for  supplying  adequate  and  season- 
able elementary  science  materiiJ  to  work  upon. 
Plants  are  so  available  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
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struction,  their  structure,  uses,  and  functions  are 
so  varied  and  interesting,  that  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  best  elementary  science  material 
on  the  whole  is  found  in  the  vegetable  world. 

<*The  school  garden  affords  by  far  the  best 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation. Pupils  find  excellent  forms  to  draw, 
colors  to  imitate,  habits  to  describe,  and  motives 
to  use  in  decorative  design.  They  find  something 
to  take  care  of,  something  that  quickly  responds 
to  love's  labor,  and  as  interest  is  added  to  inter- 
est they  lay  up  for  themselves  resources  for  hap- 
piness that  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child, 
even  the  poorest  city  child;  and  this  would  be  so 
if  school  authorities  and  the  people  behind  them 
had  more  real  insight  into  children's  best  natures, 
more  foresight,  more  humanity,  and  more  liber- 
ality in  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  school 
grounds." 

THE   SCIENTIFIC  BUREAUS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

IN  an  article  in  the  March  Harper^ s  Mr.  J.  W. 
McGee  writes  to  show  that  Washington's 
longing  for  a  great  national  institution  of  learn- 
ing has  been  largely  realized  at  Washington  in 
the  work  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Patent  Office,  and  the 
corps  of  engineers.  He  shows  that  many  of  our 
notable  scientists  and  writers  have  gained  inspi- 
ration, training,  and  strength  in  this  unorganized 
'*  National  Seminary  of  Learning."  More  than 
eight  millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  every 
year  for  the  work  of  the  scientific  bureaus,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  proper,  and 
five  thousand  employees,  most  of  them  scientific 
experts,  are  at  work. 

"  While  most  of  the  offices  and  officers  are  in 
the  capital,  local  branches  and  stations  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the 
bureaus  are  inadequately  housed,  largely  in  rented 
quarters,  for  as  their  growth  has  exceeded  antici- 
pation, so  it  has  outrun  provision  for  public 
buildings  ;  yet  from  time  to  time  suitable  domi- 
ciles are  erected.  The  various  bureaus  have  never 
been  united  administratively,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  organized  separately  under  four  depart- 
ments (Navy,  Treasury,  Interior,  and  Agricultu- 
ral) and  the  Smithsonian  Institution — the  Fish 
(commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Ijabor  remaining 
independent  of  the  executive  departments.  Plans 
have  been  suggested  for  segregating  them  in  a 
single  department,  or  perhaps  under  a  regency 
something  like  that  of  the  Smithsonian,  but  these 
plans  are  far  from  mature.  The  present  dean  of 
the  scientific  corps,  as  president  of  the  joint 
commission  and  as  patron  and  promoter  of 
knowledge,  is   Hon.    Gardiner  G.    Hubbard,    a 


regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  Nes- 
tor is  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  the  explorer  of  Colo- 
rado Canyon  and  maker  of  the  (3^eological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  a 
bureau  chief  since  1868  ;  yet  these  and  other 
leaders  shape  progress  only  through  force  of 
character  and  example,  for  of  general  organiza- 
tion there  is  none." 


SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

THE  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attorney- Genera! 
for  Nova  Scotia,  contributes  to  the  National 
Review  (London)  a  brief  article  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton in  November  last. 

Mr.  Longley  points  out  in  the  introductory 
part  of  his  article  the  delicate  position  occupied 
by  Canada  in  relation  both  to  British  imperial 
affairs  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
Mr.  Longley  admits  that  only  the  most  cordial 
relations  should  exist ;  nevertheless,  he  is  not 
blind  to  certain  influences  working  against  inter- 
national amity  : 

*'  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years  establishes  the  fact  that  while  not  for 
over  eighty  years  in  open  hostility,  yet  during- 
that  period  they  have  both  had  frequent  occasiona 
for  serious  differences  in  relation  to  national  aims^ 
and  on  both  sides  there  has  been  wanting  that 
spirit  of  general  amity  and  good -will  which  every 
good  Englishman  and  American  should  desire  to 
see,  and  which  tlie  interests  of  both  would  un- 
doubtedly suggest.    It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  adjust 
the  responsibility,  but,  looking  at  it  in  as  im- 
partial a  manner  as  possible,  it  does  seem  that  in 
recent  years  at  least  there  has  been  a  distinct 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  people  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  very  considerable  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  latter  country  to  reciprocate- 
this  aim.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  utterances  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  American  press  are  not. 
quite  a  fair  indication  of  actual  public  opinion  in 
the  States.     But,  making  allowance  for  this  and 
for  the  overt  hostility  of  certain  classes  in  the- 
United   States   toward   Great   Britain,  the   fact 
remains  that  the  sentiment  toward  Great  Britain 
in  the  United  States  is  not  as  warm  and  cordial 
as  could  be  desired." 

Canada's  attitude  toward  '<the  states." 

Mr.  Longley  shows  that  most  of  the  misunder- 
standings between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  have  arisen  from  questions 
in  which  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  are  not 
directly  interested,  but  which  chiefly  concern  the 
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Canadians.  The  fisheries,  sealing,  customs,  bond- 
ing privilege,  and  alien  labor  disputes  are  matters 
in  point. 

As  Canada  is  not  independent  and  has  no  rec- 
ognized diplomatic  status  at  Washington,  the 
settlement  of  these  differences  is  left  to  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office,  although  Canada^s  interests 
have  always  been  carefully  consulted,  but  the 
result  has  been  a  frequent  straining  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

' '  Hitherto  scarcely  any  effort  has  been  made 
on  the  p^rt  of  the  Canadian  government  to  seek 
direct  communication  with  the  American  execu- 
tive in  the  elucidation  of  these  matters  of  inter- 
national misunderstanding.  The  late  Dominion 
government,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  classed  as  a 
government  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
regarded  with  no  very  friendly  eye  by  the  gov- 
erning bodies  at  Washington.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  the  men  con- 
stituting that  government,  but  it  was  also  intensi- 
fied by  circumstances  not  wholly  within  their 
control." 

Mr.  Longley  then  speaks  of  the  reciprocity 
policy  of  the  Canadian  Liberals,  and  of  their  en- 
deavor, since  coming  into  power,  *  *  to  get  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington." Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Louis 
Davies  fully  recognized,  he  says,  the  importance 
of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  went  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of 
matters  at  issue. 

POSSIBLE    RESULTS    OF    THE    CONFERENCE. 

As  to  the  good  likely  to  come  from  this  meet- 
ing at  Washington  last  November,  Mr.  Longley 
is  optimistic  : 

**  International  courtesy  makes  it  indelicate 
and  improper  for  the  negotiators  to  take  the  pub- 
lic into  their  confidence  in  regard  to  what  was 
said  or  done,  but  enough  is  already  known  to 
justify  the  pleasant  conviction  that  the  confer- 
ence can  only  result  in  lasting  good  between  the 
two  countries.  Whatever  foolish  jingoes  may 
think  or  say,  the  true  policy  of  Canada  is  to 
live  on  terms  of  the  utmost  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  All  neighbors  enhance  their 
mutual  pleasure  by  being  on  friendly  terms,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  capacity  which 
neighbors,  actuated  by  a  wrong  spirit,  have  to 
make  each  otlier's  lives  unhappy.  It  is  equally 
desirable  in  every  way,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  on  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality. 
However  much  nations  of  other  race  and  blood  may 
quarrel — and  this  is  altogether  undesirable  and 
ought  to  be  avoided — every  possible  reason  exists 


for  amity  and  friendly  alliance  between  all  the 
members  of  the  .great  English-speaking  world.  If 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  can  assist  to  bring  about  a 
termination  of  the  causes  of  misunderstanding 
and  irritation  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  he  has  gone  a  wrong  way  to  remove  all 
causes  which  militate  against  friendly  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
No  higher  mission  could  present  itself  to  a 
colonial  statesman,  and  no  incident  now  happen- 
ing within  the  purview  of  the  empire  should  en- 
gage the  more  sympathetic  interest  of  the  British 
people." 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

TO  the  first  January  number  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  M.  Hamelle  contributes  an  acute  and 
discriminating  study  of  the  great  Canadian  states- 
man whose  picturesque  exterior  and  striking 
personality  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind  at  the  jubilee  festivities  in  England 
last  year.  Sir  Wilfrid  Ljiurier  towered  above 
the  other  statesmen  at  the  jubilee — the  Salis- 
burys,  the  Chamberlains,  and  the  Roseberys. 
The  regular  heroes  of  the  political  stage  natursJly 
stood  modestly  at  the  wings  and  looked  on  while 
the  colonial  premiers  were  being  feted  and  ca- 
ressed. The  nation  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  premiers  personally,  and  it  simply  acclaimed 
in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and.  his  companions  the 
imperial  idea,  the  principles  of  colonial  expan- 
sion, and  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  Victorian 
era.  M.  Hamelle  makes  all  the  usual  points. 
He  shows  us  this  Franco- American  Roman 
Catholic,  the  hero  of  Protestant  England  ;  but 
he  also  says  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
the  spectacle  roused  mixed  emotions.  French- 
men thought  of  the  classic  image  of  the  Roman 
conqueror  making  his  triumphal  progress  to  the 
capitol  with  vanquished  monarchs  chain(!d  to  his 
chariot- wheels.  This  descendant  of  the  con- 
quered race — was  he  not  ministering  to  the  glori- 
fication of  a  rival  nation  ?  Yet  with  that  idea 
lurked  also  a  secret  feeling  of  pride  that  a 
Frenchman  had  won  his  way  to  be  premier  of 
Queen  Victoria's  greatest  colony. 

But  M.  Hamelle  rightly  sees  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  teaches  in  his  own  person  a  wider  lesson 
than  any  gratification  of  either  French  or  Eng- 
lish pride.  And  that  lesson  is  simply  .the  old 
one  of  liberty.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
American  colonies,  England  has  administered  her 
daughter  nations  with  an  eye  rather  to  their 
interests  than  her  own.  She  has  not  confused 
unity  with  uniformity.  She  has  respected  each 
colony's  personality,  and  has  as  soob  as  possible 
left  it  free  to  develop  on  its  own  natural  lines. 
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A  BRITISH  VIEW  OF  THE  SPANISH-CUBAN 

CRISIS. 

A  WRITER  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
February  makes  a  trenchant  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  Spain.  As  preliminary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  present  crisis  there,  this 
writer  puts  aside  a  number  of  secondary  causes, 
such  as  the  alleged  ill-will  of  the  United  States 
and  the  encouragement  it  has  given  to  the  Cuban 
insurgents,  the  obstinacy  of  Canovas,  the  weak- 
ness of  Martinez  de  Campos,  and  the  incompe- 
tence of  Weyler.  These  he  regards  as  <<the 
visible  signs  of  the  something  behind  which  is 
working  for  the  misfortune  of  Spain." 

A  great  part  of  this  untoward  **  something 
behind"  is  discovered  when  we  come  to  know 
the  Spaniard's  conception  of  the  relation  which 
he  sustains  to  his  government.  When  the  in- 
competence of  his  government  is  revealed,  the 
Spanish  citizen  freely  admits  that  the  govern- 
ment is  bad,  but  he  seems  to  have  no  conception 
of  rational  reformatory  methods. 

<*  One  can  note  that  the  Spanish  mind  works 
in  such  and  such  a  way.  Why  it  works  just  so, 
and  not  in  another  fashion,  is  the  mystery  which 
refuses  to  be  explained.  The  explanations  which 
are  offered  do  not,  when  you  come  to  look  into 
them,  amount  to  more  than  this,  that  there  is 
something  Spanish  in  the  Spaniard  which  causes 
him  to  behave  in  a  Spanish  manner.  It  is  better 
to  keep  to  the  demonstrable  fact,  which  is  that  he 
regards  his  government  much  as  we  are  told  the 
Indian  does  the  Sirkar — namely,  as  a  force  be- 
vond  his  control.  If  by  wheedling,  craft,  or 
bribery  he  can  get  an  advantage  from  it,  then  he 
will.  He  is  prompt  to  seek  his  own  good  in  that 
fashion.  But  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  can 
control  this  mysterious  force.  At  the  utmost, 
and  when  provocation  has  gone  beyond  endurance, 
or  when  the  Sirkar  looks  weak,  he  will  break  out 
into  murderous  fury,  and  will  kill,  not  the  ad- 
ministrative vices  which  elude  his  grasp,  but  the 
individual  representative  of  the  state  on  whom  he 
can  lay  hands.  And  tliis  is  no  new  thing  in 
Spain.  In  mediaeval  times,  when  there  was  a 
Cortes  in  Castille,  the  murder  of  the  < advocates' 
— i.e.,  the  members  of  tlui  privileged  citicis — was 
a  not  uncommon  resource  when  things  were  go- 
ing badly.  In  later  times  a  civil  governor  has 
occasionally  been  massacred  and  his  corpse 
dragged  through  the  streets.  Rut  to  combine  for 
a  common  purpose,  to  select  their  own  represent- 
atives, to  vote  for  them,  and  to  insist  on  a  defi- 
nite line  of  conduct — that  is  what  the  Spaniar'^ 
cannot  do. 

WHO    GOVERNS    SPAIN  ? 

<<The  mass  of  the  country  people,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  would  never 


vote  at  all  of  their  own  free  will.  In  the  towns 
there  are  those  who  take,  as  far  as  writing  and 
speaking  go,  a  lively  interest  in  politics,  but  with 
them  it  evaporates  in  words.  Time  was  when 
there  were  two  great  governing  forces  at  work  in 
Spain — those  two  great  mediaeval  powers  which 
a  barbarous  people  can  realize — the  King  and  the 
Church.  To-day  they  are  not  destroyed,  but 
divided  against  themselves,  or  against  one  an- 
other. Tiie  old  royalist  sentiment  is  split  be- 
tween the  ruling  dynasty  and  the  Carlists.  The 
Church  sympathizes  in  its  heart  with  the  lost 
cause.  Therefore  it  is  kept  at  arm's  length  by 
the  victor.  It  can  intrigue,  it  can  worry  a  Dar- 
winian professor  out  of  his  chair,  but  it  cannot 
govern.  There  is  no  governing  class  in  Spain. 
The  aristocracy  destroyed  its  own  power  centuries 
ago,  when  it  refused  to  pay  taxes  because  it 
rendered  military  service,  and  allowed  itself  to 
be  extruded  from  the  Cortes  which  met  to  vote 
the  taxes.  A  strong  ruling  line  might  ha\e  sup- 
plied the  country  with  a  vigorous  despotism. 
Rut  the  air  of  Spain  has  been  fatal  to  its  dynas- 
ties. The  Hapsburgs  ended  with  an  idiot.  The 
Rourbons  have  sunk  to  cretinism." 

That  any  satisfactory  scheme  of  autonomy  for 
Cuba  or  any  other  portion  of  Spain's  dominions 
could  be  evolved  out  of  such  conditions  in  the 
home  government  as  Blackwood s  describes,  seems 
simply  out  of  the  question.  The  Spanish  people 
themselves  are  far  from  having  *  *  home  rule  "  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sense. 

It  is  this  writer's  opinion  that  the  Cuban  re- 
bellions have  been  due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
mother  country  rather  than  to  the  harsh  charac- 
ter of  her  rule,  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
fact  is  that  Cuba  is  for  the  time  being  ruined,  and 
with  it  Spain's  trade  with  the  island,  while  Span- 
ish soldiers  have;  died  tliere  in  enormous  numbers, 
and  thousands  of  native  Cubans  have  perished  of 
starvation. 

TIIK    INTEREST    OF    TIIE    UNITED    STATES. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  ?  In  the  diplomatic 
phrase  it  has  been  "correct."  The  Spanish 
squadron  of  from  thirty  to  forty  vessels  off  the 
Cuban  coast  has  been  powerless  to  intercept  fili- 
bustering expeditions  from  American  ports,  but 
it  certainly  has  not  been  proved  that  these  expe- 
ditions have  gone  by  the  connivance  of  Washing- 
ton. Nevertheless,  the  language  used  by  Presi- 
dents Clc^veland  and  McKinley  has  encouraged 
tlui  insurgents  to  hope  for  ultimate  intervention, 
and  this  forms  the  chief  grievance  of  the  Span- 
iards against  the  United  States. 

The  writer  of  the  Blackwood  article  freely  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  actions  of  our  Oovem* 
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give  Spain  no  substantial  ground  for  com- 
»  even  if  Americans  do  sometimes  say 
I  *  *  well  calculated  to  excite  anger  among 
►eans   who   possess    colonies    in    the    New 

he  geographical  position  of  Cuba  does  make 
immense  importance  to  the  United  States, 
lere  obligation  which  its  perpetual  troubles 

upon  them  to  enforce  their  neutrality  laws 

face  of  considerable  administrative  difficul- 
rould  of  itself  justify  the  Presidents  in  ask- 
r  the  cooperation  of  Spain.  They  are  en- 
to  call  upon  their  neighbor  either  to  vindi- 
lis  authority  or  confess  that  he  cannot  do 
[or  can  it  be  fairly  denied  that  if  the  ad- 
;ration  at  Washington  were  influenced  by 
)rinciples  which  have  commonly  guided 
►ean  states,  it  would  have  held  itself  justi- 
fy national  interests  in  annexing  Cuba  or 
.g  it  to  independence  long  ago.  Cuba 
\  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  if  it  were  in  the 

of   a  power   possessing   an   active   navy, 

be  the  means  of  inflicting  immense  loss  on 
ica.      Great   conquests   have   been   under- 

on  less  provocation,  and  the  conquerors 
been  held  to  have  deserved  well  of  their 
•y.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten — or  con- 
d  as  a  detail  of  no  importance — that  the 
d   States  have   vast   financial  interests   in 

which  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  war. 
mnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  motives 

have  restrained  successive  Presidents,  or 

0  suppose  that  they  were  all  creditable.  We 
ily  concerned  with  the  fact  that  America, 
li  tempted  by  opportunity  and  possessed  of 
,  has  hitherto  held  her  hand.  Yet  it  has 
mpossible  for  her  to  refrain  altogether  from 
ng.  She  has  spoken,  and  her  words  have 
certain  effect,  which  cannot  but  in  its  turn 
ce  other  consequences  for  Spain  and  Cuba." 

THE    FARCE   OF     "AUTONOMY." 

1  measure  of  so-called  autonomy  which  has 
let  in  operation  in  Cuba  stands  revealed  by 
•tide  in  all  its  pitiful  inadequacy  : 

he  Cubans  have  one  sentimental  grievance 
tree  real  ones.  They  wish  to  be  as  inde- 
at  as  their  brotlier  Creoles  and  half-breeds 
3  mainland.  They  complain  of  the  great 
iry  powers  of  the  governor- general ;  of  the 
ls  of  Spanish  officials  and  troops  who  are 
red  upon  them  ;  and  they  also  claim  that 
sacrifices  their  commercial  interests  for  its 
)enefit,  while  giving  them  no  equivalent 
t  in  Europe,  and  even  shutting  their  sugar 
;  America  by  refusing  to  make  a  treaty 
he  States.  The  autonomy  offered  will  not 
e  one  of  these  grievances.     It  is  obvious 


that  it  will  not  pacify  those  who  wish  for  inde- 
pendence. It  leaves  the  governor-general  in 
possession  of  large  arbitrary  powers,  gives  no 
security  against  the  appointment  of  officials  from 
Spain,  retains  commercial  privileges  for  the 
mother  country,  and  leaves  her  in  a  position  to 
put  a  veto  on  any  commercial  treaty  the  colony 
may  wish  to  make  with  the  United  States.  No 
surprise  need  be. felt  that  the  insurgent  leaders  in 
the  bush  refuse  to  accept  any  such  autonomy, 
and  until  they  are  pacified  by  force  or  persuasion 
nothing  is  done.  Mr.  McKinley  may  well  say 
that  he  will  wait  to  learn  what  result  is 
produced  in  Cuba  by  Senor  Sagasta's  policy. 
The  United  States  are  not  ready  for  armed  inter- 
vention, and  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
that  he  will  be  deprived  of  an  excuse  for  inter- 
fering again.  Moreover,  he  has  gained  this 
great  point,  that  Spain  has  in  reality  conceded 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  speak,  and  will 
be  ill-placed  to  resent  intervention  if  this  tardy 
and  illusory  concession  fails,  as  it  must  almost 
inevitably  fail." 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  YALU. 
An  American  In  the  Chinese  Service. 

THE  story  of  the  life  of  Philo  Norton  McGif - 
fin,  late  captain  in  the  Chinese  navy,  is 
told  by  Mr.  Calvin  Dill  Wilson  in  the  Home 
Magazine  for  March. 

Captain  McGiffin  was  the  only  man  of  Ameri- 
can or  European  blood  who  ever  commanded  a 
modem  warship  in  battle.  His  bravery  at  the 
great  fight  on  the  Yalu  in  1894  has  been  recog- 
nized the  world  over.  The  writer  of  this  article 
says  of  him  : 

*  *  He  belongs  to  the  history  of  our  time.  Edu- 
cated by  the  United  States,  he  soon  found  that 
our  nation  in  a  state  of  peace  offered  him  no 
chance  to  utilize  his  powers  and  the  training  that 
he  had  received  ;  he  was  born  for  stirring  events, 
and  as  the  events  did  not  seek  him,  he  set  forth 
in  quest  of  the  events.  He  very  justly  con- 
ceived of  himself  as  belonging  not  merely  to 
this  nation,  but  to  humanity  ;  he  was  a  thinker, 
not  a  mere  seeker  for  adventures,  and  realized 
that  his  equipment  aud  his  gifts  might  be  of 
more  service  to  the  world  by  going  away  from 
America  than  by  staying  within  it.  His  patriot- 
ism was  for  America  if  she  needed  him  ;  when 
she  did  not  need  him  his  mission  was  elsewhere. 
If  he  had  been  a  mere  rollicking  adventurer,  who 
owned  no  ties  to  country  and  was  ready  to  sail 
for  any  port  that  promised  a  new  sensation  or  to 
hire  himself  to  any  nation  that  needed  fighters, 
he  would  have  little  claim  to  our  attention,   and 
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the  halo  of.  the  hero  would  soon  fade  or  be  seen 
to  be  but  an  imitation  of  the  laurel  :  but  this  was 
a  man,  a  patriot,  a  soldier,  great-hearted  and 
sincere,  all  whose  motives  will  bear  closest  analy- 
sis and  wliose  deeds  were  pure  gold. 

"  The  career  of  this  young  American  is  suflB- 
cient  answer  to  the  current  opinion  that  romance 
is  dead.  His  life  is  an  illustration  of  the  saying 
of  Disraeli,  'Adventures  are  for  the  adventurous.  ■ 
His  memory  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  for 
want  of  such  sympathetic  tribute  as  may  enable 
his  countrymen  to  understand  him  and  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  his  activities.'' 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan 
and  China  in  1894  McGiffm  was  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  vear  and  had  been  in  China's  service 
about  ten  years.  The  Chinese  had  placed  him  in 
charge  of  their  principal  naval  academy,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Li  Hung  Chang, 
Admiral  Ting,  and  otlier  great  lights  in  Chinese 
oflicialdom.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Japan  he  had  a  leave  of  absence,  and  could  have 
returned  to  America  and  thus  avoided  all  per- 
sonal peril,  but  instead  he  promptly  offered  his 
services  to  the  govtjrnment,  and  was  intrusted 
witli  the  command  of  the  Chen  Yuerij  the  sister 
ship  of  the  Chinese  flagship. 

Captain  McGiffin's  heroic  conduct  in  the  first 
great  battle  of  modern  iron-clads  furnishes  the 
one  bright  page  in  China's  record  for  the  war. 
Though  terribly  wounded,  he  followed  the  noble 
example  of  an  American  naval  hero  of  a  former 
generation — he  -'  never  gave  up  the  ship." 

"To  have  seen  McGiffin  on  his  ship  during 
that  fight  of  the  Yalu  would  have  been  a  sight 
to  remember  forever  ;  that  dauntless  spirit 
rode  the  forces  of  battle  as  if  they  were  a  ste<Ml. 
He  was  the  soul  of  his  ship,  the  spirit  of  the 
storm,  the  ProsptM'o  with  his  magic  wand.  His 
body  was  shattered,  but  his  mind  kept  awake. 
He  was  so  near  the  first  gun  when  it  exploded 
that  his  clothing  was  set  on  fire,  his  eyebrows  and 
hair  burned,  his  eyes  injured,  and  although  his 
ears  were  rammed  as  tightly  as  possible  with 
cotton,  the  drums  of  both  ears  were  ptn-manently 
injured  by  the  explosion.  He  was  uru^onscious 
for  a  time,  but  as  quickly  as  he  regained  his 
senses  he  was  on  his  feet  and  giving  orders.  He 
received  forty  wounds,  many  of  them  caused  by 
splinters  of  wood  ;  he  with  his  own  hands  ex- 
tracted a  large  splinter  from  his  hip,  and  holding 
his  eyelids  open  with  his  finger,  this  heroic  man 
navigated  his  ship,  which  had  been  struck  four 
hundred  times,  safely  to  its  dock,  skillfully 
evading  capture,  the  Chen  Yuen  being  the  only 
one  of  the  Chinese  vessels  that  came  out  of  that 
fight  with  credit.  A  competent  authority  has 
declared  that  the  daring  of  McGiffin,  as  shown  in 


the  batth^  of  the  Yalu,  has  possibly  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

In  that  terrible  battle  McGiffin's  nerves,  limbs, 
and  senses  were  shattered,  and  within  three  years 
insanity  and  death  followed. 


DU  MAURIER  ON  PICTORIAL  SATIRE. 

^^TTARPER'S  MAGAZINE"  is  very  fortu- 
Al  nate  in  containing  the  delightful  dis- 
cursive essays  on  "  A  Social  Pictorial  Satire,  "by 
the  late  George  Du  Maurier,  the  second  of  which 
is  published  in  the  March  number  and  devotes 
itself  largely  to  Charles  Keene.  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
says  that  Keene  was  the  opposite  to  Leech — who 
was  discussed  in  the  February  essay — except 
for  the  gentleness,  kindness,  and  modesty  which 
characterized  both  of  them.  Keene  was  * »  abso- 
lutely unconventional  and  even  almost  eccen- 
tric. He  dressed  more  with  a  view  to  artistic 
picturesqueness  than  to  fashion,  and  despised 
gloves,  and  chimney-pot  hats,  and  black  coats, 
and  broadcloth  generally.  Scotch  tweed  was 
good  enough  for  him  in  town  and  country  alike. 
Though  a  Tory  in  politics,  he  was  democratic  in 
his  tastes  and  habits.  He  liked  to  smoke  his 
short  black  pipe  on  the  top  of  omnibuses  ;  he 
liked  to  lay  and  light  his  own  fire  and  cook  his 
mutton  chop  upon  it.  He  had  a  passion  for 
music,  and  a  beautiful  voice,  and  sang  with  a 
singular  pathos  and  charm,  but  he  preferred  the 
sound  of  his  bagpipes  to  that  of  his  own  singing, 
and  thought  that  you  must  prefer  it  too !  " 

''Among  his  other  gifts  he  had  a  physical 
gift  of  in  (estimable  value  for  such  work  as  ours — 
namely,  a  splendid  hand — a  large,  muscular, 
well -shaped,  and  most  workmanlike  hand,  whose 
long,  deft  fingers  couUl  move  with  equal  ease  and 
certainty  in  all  directions.  I  have  seen  it  at 
work — and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  its  acro- 
batic dexterity,  its  unerring  precision  of  touch. 
It  could  draw  with  nonchalant  facility  parallel 
straight  lines,  or  curved,  of  just  the  right  thick- 
ness and  distance  from  each  other — almost  as 
r(*gular  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  ruler  or 
compass — almost,  but  not  quite.  The  quiteness 
would  have  made  them  mechanical  and  robbed 
them  of  their  charm  of  human  handicraft.  A 
cunning  and  obedient  slave,  this  wonderful  hand, 
from  which  no  command  from  the  head  could 
come  amiss — a  slave,  moreover,  that,  had  most 
thoroughly  k^arned  its  business  by  long  appren- 
ticeship to  one  especial  trade,  like  the  head  and 
like  the  eye  that  guided  it." 

keene's  methods  of  work. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  says  tliat  Keene  at  one  time 
carried  a  little  ink-bottle  at  his  button-hole  and 
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pens  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  so  that  he 
i  be  prepared  to  sketch  any  little  bit  that 
his  fancy  in  his  walks  and  rides.  His 
ty  in  sketching  became  phenomenal,  as  also 
nowledge  of  what  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave 
so  that  the  effect  he  aimed  at  should  be  se- 
l  in  the  production  with  the  smallest  amount 
3or. 

DU    MAURIER    ON    HIMSELF.' 

Lt  even  more  interesting  than  Du  Manner's 
re  of  Charles  Keene  is  his  picture  of  himself 

illustrator — ' '  a  difficult  and  not  very  grate- 
ask,"  he  protests.  Du  Maurier  says  that 
I  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Punch  din- 
able  party,  tlie  social  and  domestic  dramas 

allotted  to  him,  the  nursery,  the  school- 
,  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  and  croquet- 
3  of  the  more  or  less  well-to-do.  "  I  was 
3ularly  told  not  to  try  to  be  broadly  funny, 

0  undertake  the  light  and  graceful  business 
ijeu7}e  premier.'"  Mr.  Du  Maurier  says  he 
d  into  tliis  rut  the  more  easily  because  his 

was  defective.  In  his  own  words,  it  was 
sensitive  that  I  cannot  face  the  common 
of  day  without  glasses  thickly  rimmed  with 
gauze,  so  tliat  sketching  out  of  doors  is 
to  me  a  difficult  and  distressing  perform- 
That  is  also  partly  why  I  am  not  a  sports- 
and  a  delineator  of  sport." 

AIMS    AND    IDEALS    OF    DU    MAURIER's    JOKES. 

3am   Wellor,    if  you  recollect,  was  fond  of 

tiness  and  wirtue. '     I   so  agree  with  him  ! 

•re  them  both,  especially  in  women  and  chil- 

I  only  wisli  that  the  wirtue  was  as  easy  to 

as  the  pootinoss. 

3ut  indeed  for  nie — speaking  as  an  artist, 
Jso  perhaj)s  a  little  bit  as  a  man — pootiness 
lost  a  virtue  in  itself.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
weary  of  trying  to  depict  it  from  its  dawn 
3  toddling  infant  to  its  decline  and  setting 
ong  twilight  in  the  beautiful  old  woman  who 
nown  how  to  grow  old  gradually.  I  like 
rround  it  witli  chivalrous  and  stalwart  man- 
;  and  it  is  a  standing  grievance  to  me  that 
■e  to  clotlui  all  this  masculine  escort  in  coats 
rousers  and   chiiniKjypot  hats  ;   worse  than 

1  the  evening  dross  of  the  period  ! — that  I 
)t  surround  my  divinity  with  a  guard  of 
r  more  worthily  arrayed  ! 

Chus,  of  all  my  little  piebald  puppets  the  one 
le  the  most  is  my  pretty  woman.  I  am  as 
of  her  as  Leech  was  of  his  ;  of  whom,  by 
'ay,  she  is  the  granddaughter  !  This  is  not 
ic  vanitv  ;  it  is  pun*  paternal  affection,  and 
>  means  prevents  me  from  seeing  her  faults  ; 
y  prevents  mo  from  seeing  them  as  clearly 
u  do  ! 


*  *  Plea^e  be  not  very  severe  on  her  for  her 
grandmother's  sake.  Words  fail  me  to  express 
how  much  I  loved  her  grandmother,  who  wore  a 
cricket  cap  and  broke  Aunt  Sally's  nose  seven 
times. 

*  <  Will  my  pretty  woman  ever  be  all  I  wish 
her  to  be  ?     All  she  ought  to  be  ?     I  fear  not ! 

**0n  the  mantel-piece  in  my  studio  at  home 
there  stands  a  certain  lady.  She  is  but  lightly 
clad,  and  what  simple  garment  she  wears  is  not 
in  the  fashion  of  our  day.  How  well  I  know 
her  !  Almost  thoroughly  by  this  time — for  she 
has  been  the  silent  companion  of  my  work  for 
thirty  years  !  She  has  lost  both  her  arms  and  one 
of  her  feet,  which  I  deplore  ;  and  also  the  tip  of 
her  nose,  but  that  has  been  made  good  ! 

'*  She  is  only  three  feet  high,  or  thereabouts, 
and  quite  two  thousand  years  old,  or  more  ;  but 
she  is  ever  young — 


»*4 


Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety !  *— 


and  a  very  giantess  in  beauty.  For  she  is  a  re- 
duction in  plaster  of  the  famous  statue  of  the 
Louvre. 

'  ♦  They  call  her  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  Melos  I 
It  is  a  calumny — a  libel.  She  is  not  Venus,  ex- 
cept in  good  looks  ;  and  if  she  errs  at  all,  it  is 
on  the  side  of  austerity.  She  is  not  only  pooti- 
ness, but  wirtue  incarnate  (if  one  can  be  incar- 
nate in  marble),  from  the  crown  of  her  lovely 
head  to  the  sole  of  her  remaining  foot — a  very 
beautiful  foot,  though  by  no  means  a  small  one 
— it  has  never  worn  a  high -heel  shoe  ! 

**  Like  all  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  its  kind  the 
best,  she  never  sates  nor  palls,  and  the  more  I 
look  at  her  the  more  I  see  to  love  and  worship — 
and,  alas  !  the  more  dissatisfied  I  feel — not  indeed 
with  the  living  beauty,  ripe  and  real,  that  I  see 
about  and  around — mere  life  is  such  a  beauty 
in  itself  that  no  stone  ideal  can  ever  hope  to 
match  it !  But  dissatisfied  with  the  means  at 
my  command  to  do  the  living  beauty  justice — a 
little  bit  of  paper,  a  steel  pen,  and  a  bottle  of 
ink — and,  alas  !  fingers  and  an  eye  less  skilled 
than  they  would  have  been  if  I  had  gone  straight 
to  a  school  of  art  instead  of  a  laboratory  for 
chemistry !  " 

This  is  the  lady,  then,  who  more  than  any  one 
female  was  the  original  of  Du  Maurier's  *  *  pretty 
woman." 

Du  Maurier  hints,  possibly,  at  certain  unful- 
filled aspirations  when  he  says  : 

'•If  there  had  been  no  Charles  Keene,  I 
might  perhaps,  with  practice,  have  become  a 
funny  man  myself — though  I  do  not  suppose 
that  my  fun  would  have  ever  been  of  the  broad- 
est 
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TRIBUTES  TO  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

AS  is  natural,  the  Frencli  reviews  devote  a 
considerable  amount  of  space  to  the  late 
Alphonse  Daudet,  his  literary  career,  personal 
character,  and  position  in  the  world  of  French 
letters.  Probablv  no  successful  writer  was  ever 
more  admired  and  even  loved  bv  his  own  con- 
temporaries  and  rivals  than  the  brilliant  author 
of  ''  Tartar iV  and  <'Ze  Petit  Chose.''  Many 
have  come  forward  to  pay  him  tribute,  beginning 
with  Zola  and  ending  with  Anatole  France.  Tlie 
latter  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  great  rroven9al  novelist's  per- 
sonal history.  He  came  of  a  long  line  of  trad- 
ers, Daudets  and  Keynauds,  in  whom  were  to  be 
found  a  strong  mystical  strain  which  led  many  of 
them  to  become  priests  and  nuns.  This  strain 
showed  itself  again  and  again  in  the  successful 
man  of  letters  whom  Paris  is  still  mourning. 
Thus  he  was  ever  ready  to  *'go  into  retreat," 
and  his  best  work  was  always  produced  in  abso- 
lute retirement  and  solitude.  ^I.  France  alludes 
touchingly  to  the  part  played  in  Daudet's  life — 
both  as  man  and  as  artist — by  liis  wife,  herself 
an  exquisite  and  refined  writer.  Had  it  not  been 
for  her  influence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  remained  to  the  end  one  of  those  in- 
complete children  of  genius  who  never  fulfill  the 
expectations  formed  of  them.  All  Alphonse 
Daudet' s  best  work  was  done  after  his  marriage 
to  Julia  A  Hart,  and  it  was  always  his  eager  wish 
that  his  debt  to  her  should  be  acknowledged  by 
his  countless  readers  and  friends. 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  M.  Albalat  finds  manv 
happy  expressions  by  which  to  testify  his  ardent 
appreciation  of  Daudet,  who,  says  his  critic,  *'did 
not  choose  his  themes  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 
He  painted  that  which  he  had  seen,  and  repro- 
duced the  vibration  communicated  to  his  own 
soul  by  the  men  and  things  which  tasked  his  own 
experience).  It  is  this  which  places  a  gulf  be- 
tween his  talent  and  that  of  the  De  Goncourts, 
who  destroyed  their  nerves  by  incessant  applica- 
tion ;  or  that  of  M.  Zola,  who  undertakes  his  task 
as  a  scholar  executes  his  theme,  and  whose  weary 
romances  are  cast  in  uniform  molds  filled  with 
matter  of  varying  composition."  M.  Albalat  as- 
signs to  Daudet  the  place  of  the  chief  realist,  be- 
cause his  observation  was  singularly  impersonal  ; 
and  in  this  claims  for  him  close  kinship  with 
Balzac,  <<  whom  he  admired  with  no  reserves," 
and  his  own  nature  only  to  be  derived  by  the  ex- 
treme perfection  of  his  art.  Daudet  had  the 
realistic  passion,  but  he  sought  typical  fact.  He 
was  also-  *  *  a  great  idealist,  and  the  eloquence,  the 
morality,  and  the  high  signification  of  his  work 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  monotonous 
ftnd  heavy  production  of  an  author  distinguished 


by  interminable  repetition  " — Zola.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  Dickens  w(i  owe  the  famous  '^  Fromant 
Jeuneet  Rishr  Aine/'  with  its  vivid  pictures  of 
mercantile  life  and  society  in  the  Marais,  the  old 
commercial  quarter  of  Paris.  But  Daudet  soon 
reverted  to  more  imaginative  work.  Of  his 
native  Provence  he  was  passionately  enamored,, 
and  of  its  inhabitants  he  said  :  '<  I  adore  them  ; 
but  their  nature  also  amuses  me."  And  he  wrote 
the  two  Tartarins,  chefs- iVasuvrts  of  profound 
humor  and  irony  combined. 

In  the  sad  years  of  immobility,  nailed  to  his 
arm-chair,  lie  would  say,  <'Alas!  I  am  no  more 
a  real  presence,"  yet  he  became  ever  nobler  and 
tenderer ;  and  suffering  caused  in  him  neither 
bitterness  nor  revolt ;  and  in  memory  his  image 
attains  its  full  and  grand  proportions. 

M.  Albalat  finds  a  touching  word  for  Madame 
Daudet,  the  collaborator  of  his  work  and  *  *  the 
faithful  sister  of  his  life,"  and  ends  by  saluting 
in  final  admiration  the  great  artist  who,  having 
charmed  his  own  generation,  has  now  made 
triumphal  entry  through  the  gate  of  posterity. 

The  Revue  Encyclopedtque  of  January  15  is  a 
Daudet  number.  We  have  Daudet  Intime,  Dau- 
det's  youth,  Daudet  in  the  Journal  of  the  De 
Goncourts,  Daudet  the  novelist,  Daudet  the 
dramatist,  extracts  from  his  works,  etc.  The 
number  is  profusely  illustrated. 


THE  LITERARY  "CLAQUE." 

A  LIBRARIAN'S  views  on  the  methods 
adopted  by  ])ublishers  to  force  new  books 
into  circulation  are  tersely  set  forth  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Month h/  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration the  writer  cites  a  recent  typical  instance 
which  our  readers  will  probably  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  recognizing  : 

"  A  well-known  English  novelist  was  about  to 
publish  a  new  novel.  Either  he  or  his  publishers 
signaled  the  claqueurs  at  the  wrong  time  ;  for  the 
praise  of  tlie  book  actually  began  before  it  was 
published.  Tlie  public  on  both  sides  of  the  sea 
was  regaled  with  laudatory  accounts  of  what  & 
marvelous  book  it  was  going  to  be.  The  author 
was  diligently  interviewed  by  the  London  news- 
papers. He  was  rewriting  the  book  for  the  third 
time.  He  iiad  poured  his  vitality  into  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  physically  exhausted  and 
almost  i)rostrated.  Evidently  the  author  was 
about  to  be  delivered  of  an  oracle.  The  whole 
literary  claque  seemed  to  be  ostentatiously  inton- 
ing, as  a  grace  before  meat :  *  For  that  which 
we  are  about  to  receive,  may  the  Lord  make  us 
truly  thankful.'  The  public  was  supposed  to  be 
hanging  on  the  author's  words,  in  the  interviews^ 
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me,  even  the  slightest,  intimation  as  to 
direction  its  gratitude  should  take.  Of 
when  the  book  was  finally  published  the 
was  immense,  the  demand  tremendous, 
B  sales — ah!  the  sales ^  that  was  the  object 
this  heralding,  trumpeting,  and  fanfaron- 

librarian  disclaims  animosity  toward  any 
lar  book,  and  asserts  that  it  is  not  even  his 
e  to  discourage   the  sale  of    *' boomed" 

but  he  has  a  librarian's  grievance,  for  all 
iring  of  trumpets  by  which  each  new  book 
dded  helps  to  create  an  artificial  demand 
Lt  the  pul3lic  libraries,  and  here  is  the  rub. 
library  cannot  buy  the  whole  edition  of  a 
lor  any  large  part  of  it.     It  would  take 

hundred  copies  of  a  book  that  had  been 
ly  *  boomed '  to  supply  the  demand  for  it 

delivery  desk  of  any  public  library  in  a 
ity.  Moreover,  such  books  are  apt  to  have 
1  ephemeral  popularity.      Literary  claques 

" '  Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes.^ 

3n's  advice  was,  not  to  read  a  book  until  it 
.  least  a  year  old.  If  the  users  of  the 
were  to  follow  tliis  advice,  there  would  be 
ess  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand.  The 
ooks  are  not  heralded  and  applauded  by 
A  really  great  book  needs  no  such 
•nable  methods  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
pie  of  taste.  And  we  beg  leave  to  remind 
(vho  inquire  at  the  delivery  desk  for  th'e 
literary  fad,  and  find  that  every  copy  is 
that  there  are  standing  on  the  shelves 
►ther  books  of  greater  purity,  truth,  and 
And  not  the  least  attractive  thing  about 
8  that  they  are  not  advertised  like  a  new 
of  soap." 

FFICE-SEEKING  UNDER  JEFFERSON. 

.  GAILLAHD  HUNT,  of  the  Department 
of  State,  who  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
an  Historical  Review  has  dealt  with  the 
of  ofiBce-seeking  under  Washington  and 
,  presents  in  tlie  January  number  an  article 
ffice- Seeking  Under  Jefferson's  Adminis- 
,"  based,  like  the  preceding  articles,  chiefly 
letters  of  the  applicants  on  file  in  the  De- 
nt of  State.  lie  says  : 
le  political  campaign  which  resulted  in 
^n's  election  to  tlie  Presidency  was  one 
laralleled  bitterness  of  feeling.  Chiefly 
\i  his  devoted  lieutenants  he  had  inspired 
ks  of  his  party  with  the  belief  that  the 
of  democratic  government  depended  upon 
ccess  of  the  party  which  he  led.  His 
h,  therefore,  was  popularly  believed  to  be 


the  triumph  of  the  common  people.     Henceforth 
forms  and  ceremonies  were  to  be  set  aside,  and 
there  were  to  be  no  privileges  for  one  that  another 
might  not  also  enjoy.      *•  Equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  re- 
ligious or  political, '  was  the  first  of  the  general 
principles   of   government   which   Jefferson  an- 
nounced in  his  inaugural  address.     The  victory 
which  he  and  his  party  gained  was  complete,  but 
he  thought  that  their  permanent  supremacy  might 
be  rendered   certain  if  he   could   attract  to  his 
standard  Federalists  of  the  milder  school     To 
accomplish  this,  it  was  plain  that  the  hot  hatred 
between  the  parties  must  be  tempered.     There- 
fore  he   made  at  his  inauguration  this  famoufi^ 
announcement :    *But  every  difference  of  opinion > 
is  not  a  difference  of  principle.     We  have  called- 
by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  principle. 
We  are  all  republicans  ;  we  are  all  federalists.' 
The  Federalists   were   soothed   by  these   gentle- 
words,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  the 
man  who  h^d  beaten  them  a  chance  to  show  that  • 
he  was  not  actually  as  bad  as  they  had  believed  < 
him  to  be.     But  if  he  was  to  acquire  popularity 
with  them  he  must  not  remove  them  from  office' 
to  make  room  for  Republicans,  and  the  Repub-- 
licans  soon  made  him  understand  that  as  they  had/ 
won  the  election  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  spoils  of  victory.    What  course  to  pur- 
sue so  as  to  attract  his  opponents  without  repel- 
ling his  friends  was  a  perplexing  question  to  the 
President.     On  two  points  he  made  up  his  mind 
in  the  beginning.     The  leading  Federalists  be- 
ing, as  he  called  them,  'incurables,'  should  re- 
ceive no  favors  from  him,  and  those  appointments 
made  by  Adams  after  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  became  known  should  be  treated 
as  <  nullities.' " 

Three   days   after   his  inauguration  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Monroe  : 

<*  I  have  firmly  refused  to  follow  the  counsels 
of  those  who  have  advised  the  giving  offices  to 
some  of  their  leaders  in  order  to  reconcile.  I 
have  given  and  will  give  only  to  Republicans 
under  existing  circumstances.  But  I  believe 
with  others  that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on 
the  ground  of  political  principles  alone,  would  re- 
volt our  new  converts  and  give  a  body  to  leaders 
who  now  stand  alone.  Some,  1  know,  must  he 
made.  They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done 
gradually,  and  bottomed  on  some  malversation  or 
inherent  disqualification.  Where  we  shall  draw 
the  line  between  retaining  all  and  none  is  not 
yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  until  we  get  our  ad- 
ministration together,  and  perhaps  even  then 
we  shall  proceed  a  talons ,  balancing  our  measares 
according  to  the  impression  we  perceive  them  to 
make." 
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CHANGES   FOR    POLITICAL    REASONS. 

The  results  of  Jefferson's  action  in  the  matter 
of  offices  are  thus  described  : 

<  <  Writing  on  the  same  subject  to  William 
Buane,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  later  in  the  year 
(July  24),  he  said  that  as  a  result  of  removals, 
deaths,  and  resignations,  only  130  offices  subject 
to  his  appointment  were  held  by  Federalists,  out 
of  a  total  of  316.  There  is  a  tabulated  state- 
ment among  the  archives,  showing  by  States  and 
districts  the  officers  of  'external  revenue,'  or 
tiustoms,  and  the  changes  which  had  been  made 
up  to  June  16,  1803.  Of  a  total  of  165  officers, 
59  were  new  appointments.  Eight  changes  are 
•charged  to  death,  9  to  'misbehavior,'  and  4  to 
resignation.  The  remaining  38  changes  were 
doubtless  based  upon  political  considerations, 
^danus  Burke's  letter,  already  quoted,  and  a 
few  other  letters  indicate  that  some  of  the  in- 
cumbents who  were  not  removed  by  Jefferson 
were  Republicans.  Before  his  ad  ministration  ex- 
pired 46  more  appointments  were  made  in  the 
customs  service,  making  105  in  all." 

Among  tliose  for  whom  office  was  sought, 
though  he  would  not  himself  seek  it,  was  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  friends  wished  Jefferson  to  make 
him  the  first  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans. A  neighbor  of  Jackson's,  however,  pro- 
tested against  the  appointment  on  tlie  ground  that 
''Old  Ilickory"  was  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  arbitrary  in  his  disposition.  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Hunt  says  : 

"  The  applications  for  office  during  Jefferson's 
administration  prove  beyond  dispute  that  prevail- 
ing public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  appoint- 
ments and  removals  was  in  favor  of  their  being 
made  for  political  reasons.  Jefferson  recognized 
and  followed  this  sentiment,  and  he  achieved  a 
popularity  which  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. His  first  election  to  the  Presidency  was 
obtained  by  a  narrow  majority  througli  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  electoral  colleges  failing 
to  give  him  a  majority  vote.  His  second  election 
was  won  easily,  the  opposition  to  him  having  be- 
come insignificant,  and  he  might  have  secured  a 
third  term  had  he  desired  it.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  still  remained  the  foremost  character  in 
America  in  the  eyes  of  his  party,  and  that  party 
has  continued  to  conjure  witli  his  name  for  nearly 
a  century.  No  other  President  since  Washington 
has  enjoyed  such  a  popular  approval,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  tlie  man  whom  he  would 
not  appoint  as  governor  of  the  new  Territory  of 
Orleans,  and  whom  his  correspondent  described 
as  *of  Violent  passions,  arbitrary  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  frequently  engaged  in  broils  and  dis- 
putes.' " 


WERE  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  COLONISTS  IRISH? 

THE  Irish  have  had  so  large  a  share  in  peo- 
pling America  in  modern  times  as  to 
make  doubly  interesting  the  story  of  their  first 
landing.  Mrs.  Marion  Mulhall,  writing  in  the 
Dublin  Review  on  tlie  ' '  Hiberno- Danish  Prede- 
cessors of  Columbus,"  seeks  to  show  that  of  all 
European  peoples  the  Irish  were  the  first  to  settle 
on  American  soil.     She  says  : 

"  Rafn,  in  his  '  Antiquitates  AmericansB,'  says 
that  a  people  speaking  the  Irish  language  were 
found  in  Florida  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  another  distinguished  historian,  Von 
Tschudi,  in  his  work,  '  Peruvian  Antiquities,* 
mentions  that  the  country  wliich  lay  along  the 
coast  reaching  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and  extend- 
ing down  into  the  Carol! nas  and  Florida  had  been 
peopled  by  Irishmen,  and  that  a  manuscript  had 
been  found  before  he  finished  hisbook  which  proved 
that  what  had  formerly  been  mere  conjecture  was 
now  converted  into  a  certainty.  The  traces  of  Irish 
origin  which  have  been  observed  among  some  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  and  Central  America 
strengthen  the  presumption  of  early  Irish  coloniza- 
tion. Professor  Rask,  the  eminent  Danish  philolo- 
gist, in  his  book,  '  Samlide  Afhandlinger, '  Book  I., 
p.  1  Go,  deals  with  the  early  voyages  of  the  Irish  to 
Iceland  and  the  similitude  between  the  Hibemo- 
Celtic  and  American  Indian  dialects.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  the  famous  Arabian  geographer, 
Abdullah  Mohammed  Edrisi,  who  was  born  in 
Ceuta  in  1099,  wrote  at  the  invitation  of  Roger 
II.,  King  of  Sicily,  a  work  bearing  the  title 
'  Muzhat  al-Musht^k  i  ikhtir4k  dlafdk  '  (that  is, 
'  Amusement  of  the  curious  in  the  exploring  of 
countries  '),  in  wliicli  the  New  World  is  described 
and  called  Great  Ireland. 

''The  first  name  given  definitely  by  the 
'  Landnamabok,'  j).  132  (which  may  be  called  the 
Doomsday -book  of  Iceland),  as  having  visited 
the  New  World  is  Ari-Marson,  the  great-grand- 
son of  0' Carroll,  King  of  Dublin,  who  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  983,  which 
he  called  Great  Ireland  or  Whitemen's  Land." 

Mrs.  Mulhall  afterward  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
was  from  Limerick  merchants  that  Icelanders 
heard  of  the  new  continent  ;  and  impelled  T)y 
this  news  they  went  on  to  Greenland  and  Vinland 
in  the  tenth  century.  Columbus  certainly  voyaged 
one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Thule,  possibly  to 
Iciiland,  where  he  may  have  heard  of  the  Norse 
discoveries  of  transatlantic  land. 

The  Irish  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
Scotch  in  the  endeavor  to  make  history  prove 
their  race  in  all  things  preeminent.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Irish  discovery  and  oc- 
cupation of  America  began  on  Manhattan  Island. 
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MILAN'S  GREAT  THEATER. 

fusic  for  January  Mr.  Edward  Baxter 
3ny  writes  on  * '  La  Scala  and  Giuseppe 
"  associating  the  great  Italian  theater  with 
>atest  of  Italian  composers,  who  has  indeed 
lentified  for  half  a  century  with  the  for- 
)i  La  Scala. 

\  in  Verdi's  old  age,  the  city  of  Milan, 
has  maintained  the  theater  for  many  years, 
r\\y  in  debt,  and  declines  to  make  up  the 
early  deficit  to  keep  it  running.  It  seems, 
ihat  La  Scala's  glory  and  usefulness  are 
Mr.  Perry  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
',  building's  interesting  history  : 
irly  in  the  eighth  century  a  wealthy  and 
orn  lady  of  Milan,  whose  family  name  was 
ind  who  was  for  a  time  duchess  of  the 
ce,  built  here,  at  her  own  expense,  a 
substantial  church  edifice  of  gray  stone  in 
J  now  the  heart  of  the  citv.  The  church 
3dicated  and  generally  known  under  the 
Santa  Maria  della  Scala — that  is,  of  the 
amily.  The  open  square  in  front  of  the 
ig  came  to  be  known  as  the  Place  or  Pi- 
ella  Scala,   and  still  retains  this  appella- 

le  years  rolled  by.  Time  and  war  did 
work.  The  lady  and  her  entire  family 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  noth- 
Lt  a  name  on  the  page  of  local  history  and 
i  stone  church.     This  gradually  fell  into 

was  finally  entirely  abandoned  and  dis- 
d,  and  stood  for  many  years  empty,  a 
of  useless,  ownerless  masonry.  In  the 
778  the  city  of  Milan  took  possession  of  it, 
y  remodeled  the  interior  into  the  most 
IS  and  commodious  of  European  theaters, 
be  largest  and  best -equipped  stage  at  that 
o  be  found  on  the  continent.  From  then 
Ny  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 

led  the  opera-houses  of  the  world  in  the 
or  of  its  scenic  decoration,  the  artistic  ex- 
e  of  its  performances,  and  especially  in 
linence  and  fame  of  its  singers. 
tie  name  of  the  old  church  and  its  builder 
to  the  walls,  in  spite  of  the  great  transfor- 
L  within  and  the  total  change  of  purpose  to 


which  the  building  was  devoted.  Thus  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala  became  Teatro  alia  Scala, 
more  familiarly  known  simply  as  La  Scala.  Now 
it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  for  the  second  time  ap 
parently,  and  reached  a  second  period  of  rest,  its 
empty  silence  haunted  by  a  double  set  of  phan- 
tom memories.  Its  venerable  stones  are  satu- 
rated with  music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  with 
chants,  masses,  and  requiems  from  its  centuries 
of  early  history,  and  with  melting  arias,  dramatic 
recitatives,  and  brilliant  colorature  passages  from 
its  long  operatic  career.  To  what  sounds  will 
they  next  reecho,  I  wonder,  and  to  what  new 
purpose  will  future  generations  put  these  massive 
walls  I  In  any  case,  whatever  its  destiny,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  building  will  remain  La 
Scala  as  long  as  one  stone  rests  upon  another." 

VERDI    IN    MILAN. 

<  *  Inseparably  connected  with  La  Scala  are  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  veteran  composer,  the  mas- 
ter musician  of  Italy,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  the  only 
remaining  musical  giant  of  the  many  produced  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  our  century.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  musical  life  of  the  land 
and  with  the  work  and  renown  of  the  Scala  for 
fully  fifty  years.  Many  of  his  operas  were  writ- 
ten expressly  for  presentation  here,  and  all  have 
been  early  and  ably  given,  with  the  best  possible 
resources  and  with  conscientious  regard  for  the 
best  results,  in  this  chief  center  of  the  Verdi 
cult.  For  Verdi,  like  every  other  great  man, 
has  had  his  active  partisans  and  equally  active 
enemies  ;  has  created,  by  the  trenchant  force  of 
his  genius,  divisions,  dissensions,  in  fact,  a  prac- 
tical revolution  in  the  musical  world  south  of  the 
Alps." 

*  *  Verdi  is  known  by  sight  to  all  the  Milanese 
and  honored  as  more  than  a  king.  Many  an 
affectionate,  admiring  glance  follows  his  modest 
gray- clad  figure  as  he  passes  upon  the  streets 
with  bowed  head,  thoughtful  face,  but  still  ener- 
getic step.  Yet  such  is  his  well-known  aversion 
to  conspicuous  publicity  or  anything  like  a 
demonstration  that  no  hat  is  raised,  no  hurrah 
resounds,  and  no  apparent  notice  is  taken  of  him 
in  the  public  highways,  except  by  his  intimates." 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  March  Century  contains  two  articles  on  the 
Klondike;  one,  "The  River  Trip  to  the  Klon- 
dike," by  John  Sidney  Webb,  and  the  other,  "  The  Rush 
to  the  Klondike  Over  the  Mountain  Passes,"  by  E.  S. 
Curtis,  both  of  them  beautifully  and  adequately  illus- 
trated. Mr.  Webb  says  that  it  does  not  take  long  to 
stake  out  a  creek  when  the  discovery  of  gold  is  made. 
The  man  who  makes  the  And  is  entitled  to  the  usual  five 
hundred  feet  and  an  additional  five  hundred  feet  by  the 
right  of  discovery.  One  creek  was  staked  out  from  end 
to  end  within  twenty-four  hours  after  gold  had  been 
found  in  it.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  tells  of  the  rush  over  the 
mountain  passes,  says  that  many  more  men  would  have 
gone  over  in  1897  if  the  steamship  capacity  had  allowed 
them  to  get  to  Dyoa.  Every  boat,  steam  and  sail,  was 
packed  with  men,  cattle,  and  freight.  One  of  the  worst 
obstacles  to  the  mountain  pass  route  was  the  condition 
of  the  trails,  which  destroyed  numbers  of  horses  from 
exhaustion,  and  still  more  by  falls  among  great  bowlders, 
in  which  case  heavy  packs  very  generally  caused  broken 
limbs.  In  this  manner  many  men  who  started  with 
horses  as  part  of  their  stock  in  trade  lost  their  entire 
capital. 

The  March  Century  begins  with  an  article  on  "  The 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,"  by  John  R.  Procter,  for- 
merly State  Geologist  of  Kentucky,  with  magnificent 
drawings  showing  the  points  of  interest  in  the  cave  by 
Castaigne.  Mr.  Procter  says  that  the  air  of  the  cave  is 
considered  very  beneficial  to  consumptives,  and  that  in 
1843  two  stone  cottages  were  built  against  the  walls  of 
the  cave  for  the  use  of  consumptive  patients.  Fifteen 
remained  there  five  months,  and  when  they  went  out 
three  died  before  they  reached  the  hotel.  This  was,  he 
thinks,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sunlight,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  these  immense  reservoirs  of  dry,  pure  anti- 
septic air  will  be  tapped  and  part  of  their  contents 
poured  into  sunlight  sanitariums  on  the  plateaus  above 
the  caves. 

John  Burroughs  makes  a  pleasant,  characteristic 
article  on  *'  Songs  of  American  Birds,"  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  mounted  birds  that  are  in  several  cases 
very  successful.  Mr.  Burroughs  tells  of  a  discussion 
he  had  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  to  whether 
various  birds  of  the  same  species  had  each  their  dis- 
tinctive songs.  Stevenson  said  that  we  might  just  as 
well  talk  of  the  song  of  men  ;  that  every  blackbird  had 
its  own  song,  and  told  of  a  remarkable  singer  he  used 
to  hear  in  the  Scotch  moors.  Mr.  Burroughs  says  this 
was  an  exception,  and  that  of  blackbirds  twenty-four 
out  of  twenty-five  would  sing  the  same  song,  while  the 
twenty-fifth  might  show  unusual  i)owers. 

An  article  by  Rupert  Hughes  on  "Women  Com- 
posers" gives  the  first  place  to  Mile.  Cecile  Chaminade, 
a  Parisian,  who  began  to  compose  at  the  age  of  eight. 


by  W.  J.  McGee,  and  George  Du  Maurier's  poethumous 
essay  on  "  Social  Pictorial  Satire,"  which  we  have  re- 
viewed in  another  department. 

The  very  notable  and  excellent  series  of  articles  by 
Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  on  "The Century's  Progress 
in  Science"  come  this  month  to  a  chapter  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  advances  made  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  during  these  past  hundred  years.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' matter  is  perforce  too  full  and  complete  to  make 
with  justice  any  sketchy  quotation  from.  It  is  excel- 
lently well  worth  reading. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  has  been  traveling  through  Turkey 
and  tells  in  this  number  of  Harper'*8  what  he  saw  "  In 
the  Wake  of  a  War,"  in  that  excellent  reportorial  style 
of  which  he  is  a  master. 

Joel  Benton's  "  Reminiscences  of  Eminent  Lecturers  " 
give  readable  anecdotes  of  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell 
Phillips,  E.  H.  Chapin,  Josh  Billings,  John  B.  Gough, 
Fred  Douglass,  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  others. 

In  the  "  Editor's  Study  "  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  phenomenal  popularity 
of  ''Quo  Vadis"  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  poorest  novel  of  Sienkiewicz.  Its  popularity, 
he  thinks,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  story  is  about  the 
early  Christians  and  their  persecution,  a  subject  sore  to 
attract  wide  attention, and  also  the  "publicity"  that  Nero 
has  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  while  other  ro- 
mances of  the  author  are  on  ground  more  unfamiliar. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Scrtbncr's  begins  with  a  new  series  of 
"  The  Workers,"  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoffs  ac- 
count of  his  experience  as  a  laboring  man,  and  this  far- 
ther recital  describes  his  sojourn  in  the  West. 

Mr.  E.  Neville-Rolfe  makes  a  pleasant  contribution  of 
a  description  of  the  recently  excavated  house  of  A,  Vet- 
tius,  which  has  enabled  him  to  give  in  detail  the  facts 
of  "  A  Pompeiian  Gentleman's  Home  Life."  Most  of  the 
photographs  in  illustrating  the  article  were  made  for 
Scribner'8  Magazine  at  Pompeii. 

Henry  Cabot  Ixxlge's  "Story  of  the  Revolution"  is 
concerned  in  this  chapter  with  the  events  of  the  fall  of 
1775  and  the  first  half  of  the  year  1776  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  on  July  4. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  If arper'8  contains  an  article  on  "The 
Traditional  Policy  of  Germany  in  Respect  to 
Austria  and  Turkey,"  by  "An  Eastern  Diplomat ; "  a 
description  of  our  "  National  Seminary  of  Learning," 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  an 
article  by  "A  Hawaiian  Government  School- 
Teacher"  under  the  caption,  "Shall  We  Annex  I-iep- 
rosy?" 

Prof.  E.  H.  Holden  contributes  an  article  in  the  series 
on  "The  Choice  of  a  Profession,"  and  discusses  the  field  of 
science  as  to  its  opportunities  for  young  men.  Among 
the  many  advantages  of  a  scientific  profession  he  cites 
the  unexpected  one  of  its  tendency  to  prolong  the  lif^ 
of  its  votaries.  While  the  average  longevity  of  men 
is  only  thirty-two  years,  he  says  that  some  one  has 
had  the  patience  to  find  out  that  the  average  age  of 
seventeen  hundred  astronomers  and  nmthematicians 
was  sixty-four  years  ;  in  other  words,  astronomers  lite 
twice  as  long  as  other  men.    Another  authority  puts 
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the  average  life  of  artists  at  fifty-nine,  of  literary  men 
at  sixty-five,  and  of  scientific  men  at  seventy-four 
years. 

The  well-known  newspaper  writer,  Mr.  T.  C.  Craw- 
ford, contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Dreyfus  Mystery,'* 
embodying  the  result  of  some  investigations  he  made 
in  a  visit  to  Paris  to  find  out  the  evidence  in  the 
Dreyfus  case.  Mr.  Crawford  has  the  view  of  most 
American  journalists,  that  Dreyfus  is  an  absolutely  in- 
nocent man.  Most  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him 
to  this  conclusion  have  been  made  public  in  the  news- 
papers since  this  article  was  prepared  for  the  CosmO' 
politan.  Mr.  Crawford  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  cur- 
rent report  that  everything  is  being  done  in  the  island 
prison  of  Dreyfus  to  drive  him  to  despair  by  restrictions 
and  punishments  of  a  character  that  must  break  him 
down,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this  in  the  face  of 
his  resolute  and  courageous  letters  to  his  family.  Mr. 
Crawford  says  that  since  the  publication  of  the  evidence 
no  one  outside  of  France  believes  in  the  guilt  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus.  "But  who  is  the  man  who  has  woven 
about  him  the  web  of  forgery  and  hate  ?" 

A  very  handsomely  illustrated  article  describes  "  The 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  as  a  Huntsman."  On 
his  preserves  his  majesty  shoots  alone  or  with  a  small 
select  company  of  guests.  The  Emperor  is  very  fond  of 
stalking  the  red  deer,  and  has  the  trophies  of  hundreds 
of  stags.  But  aside  from  this  private  shooting  there 
are  great  imperial  court  hunts,  held  in  such  districts  as 
the  •  Forest  of  Letzlingen.  On  these  occasions  part  of 
the  forest  is  surrounded  by  a  high  rail  fence,  nets,  or 
sheets  of  canvas,  and  drivers  frighten  the  game  into  a 
place  convenient  for  its  slaughter  by  the  noble  sports- 
men. The  photographs  show  an  array  of  game  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  royal  hunts  which  resembles  rather  a 
scene  in  a  Chicago  abattoir  than  a  game-b&g. 


McCLURE'S. 

THE  March  number  of  McClitre^s  Magazine  has  a 
good,  practical  article  by  Hamlin  Garland  on  the 
road  to  the  Klondike,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in 
the  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

The  magazine  continues  Charles  A.  Dana's. "  Remi- 
niscences," which  are  concerned  this  month  with  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga  and  the  work  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  Stanton.  Of  Stanton  Mr.  Dana  says:  "Mr. 
Stanton  was  a  short,  thick,  dark  man  with  a  very  large 
head  and  a  mass  of  black  hair.  His  nature  was 
intense  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
that  I  ever  met.  Stanton  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  duties,  and  his  energy  in  prosecuting  them  was 
something  almost  superhuman.  When  he  took  hold 
of  the  War  Department  the  armies  seemed  to  grow, 
and  they  certainly  gained  in  force  and  vim  and  thor- 
oughness. One  of  the  first  things  which  struck  me 
in  Mr.  Stanton  was  his  deep  religious  feeling  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  Bible.  He  must  have  studied  the 
Bible  a  great  deal  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  had  the  firm- 
est conviction  that  the  Lord  directed  our  armies."  Mr. 
Dana  says  that  the  popular  impression  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton took  a  malevolent  delight  in  brow-beating  his 
subordinates  was  a  very  mistaken  one. 

McClure's  publishes  some  very  interesting  pictures 
of  the  expedition  which  sent  Andr6e  and  his  balloon  off 
to  the  north  pole,  together  with  the  letters  from  Nils 
Strindberg,  Andrew's  companion,  to  his  brother  in  New 


York,  written  just  before  the  start.  Walter  Wellman 
contributes  a  short  article  in  conjunction  with  this, 
under  the  question,  "  Where  is  Andr4e  ?"  Mr.  Wellman 
considers  three  different  probabilities;  one  that  the 
"  Omen,"  Andr^e's  balloon,  came  down  in  the  sea,  in 
which  case  the  aeronauts  were  drowned.  If  it  descended 
in  the  loose  pack  ice  southeast  of  Spitzbergen  they 
probably  perished,  as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  reach  land  by  sledging  over  such  a  surface.  If 
they  landed  upon  Franz  Josef  Land  or  upon  the  ice 
near  it  without  accident,  they  are  almost  certainly 
safe.  If  the  descent  was  made  upon  the  polar  pack 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Flora, 
they  are  lost.  If  they  are  now  alive  the  chances  are 
they  will  next  summer  be  found  in  the  Jackson  House 
at  Cape  Flora. 

The  editor  of  McClure's  announces  a  new  Lincoln 
feature  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  a  very  conscientious 
writer,  who  constructed  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon"  and  the 
"  Earlier  Life  of  Lincoln  "  for  that  magazine.  This  com- 
ing feature  is  to  be  a  history  of  Lincoln's  life  from  the 
time  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1860  to  his 
death  at  the  hand  of  Booth  five  years  later. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  contains  a  vigor- 
ous article  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed  on  **  England's 
Economic  and  Political  Crisis,"  which  we  have  quoted 
from  in  another  department. 

Among  several  other  articles  of  weight,  there  is  an 
essay  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  on  "  The  Australian  Democ- 
racy." Mr.  Grodkin  says  that  Australia  is  absolutely 
free  to  democratic  experimentation  under  extremely 
favorable  circumstances,  since  in  each  colony  the  state 
has  apparently  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes.  The  rapidity  of  the  experimenting  which  is 
now  going  on  in  Australia  promises,  Mr.  Grodkin  says, 
to  bring  about  crises  very  illuminating  to  the  world 
earlier  than  in  America.  For  instance,  we  shall  not 
get  our  currency  experience,  in  all  probability,  for  some 
years.  "Were  the  Australians  engaged  in  trying  our 
problem,  they  would  reach  a  solution  in  one  or  two 
years."  Mr.  Godkin  thinks  that  the  Australian  press 
is  a  powerful  steadying  infiuence,  and  calls  it  serious, 
able,  and  infiuential,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
love  of  triviality  which  has  descended  on  American 
newspapers. 

There  is  a  readable  description  of  "  The  Social  and 
Domestic  Life  of  Japan,"  by  Mr.  K.  Mitsukuri,  a  Jap- 
anese gentleman,  which  will  offer  a  pleasant  variation 
on  the  many  and  failing  attempts  we  have  seen  made 
by  Americans  to  give  the  truth  concerning  the  real  life 
of  the  Japanese.  This  subject  of  the  Mikado  stands  by 
his  guns  chivalrously  when  the  subject  of  Japanese 
women  is  approached.  He  agrees  with  those  who  pro- 
nounce them  the  best  part  of  Japan.  "  They  have  been 
described  as  gentle,  graceful,  beautiful,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing. Not  only  in  the  gentler  virtues,  but  also  in  some 
sterner  aspects  of  life,  the  Japanese  woman  often  has 
shown  what  she  is  made  of."  Mr.  Mitsukuri  goes  on  to 
give  some  convincing  examples  of  the  high  spirit  of 
Japanese  women. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Fisher  makes  a  pleasant  contribu- 
tion from  his  imaginary  letter  written  by  a  young  Lon- 
doner in  1599  to  a  countryman,  describing  a  first  per- 
formance of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
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.      THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  March  Bookman  contoius  a  brief  article  on 
"Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  as  a  Dramatist,"  by  Edward 
Morton,  who  does  not  by  any  means  consider  that  the 
novelist's  fame  should  be  restricted  to  his  stories.  The 
simplicity,  humor,  and  purity,  invariable  characteristics 
of  his  plays,  are  so  regenerating  that  Mr.  Morton  can 
say:  "To  the  elevation  of  the  drama,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard  in  our  day,  no  writer  has  contributed 
more  than  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie." 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane  fills  a  couple  of  pages  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  English  "Academy."  While  Mr.  Crane 
makes  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  the  reason  which  the  ^ cad- 
emy  gives  for  its  selections  and  rejections,  he  says  . 
"  Here  is  a  task  which  few  have  been  able  to  perform 
decently,  mainly,  perhaps,  because  few  decent  people 
have  ever  attempted  it,  but  the  Academy  has  carried 
it  through,  and  the  result  is,  in  tlie  artistic  sense,  re- 
spectable, inexorably  resj;)ectable."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  prize  for  the  best  book  of  the  year 
was  given  to  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  for  his  volume  of 
poems,  while  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  second 
best  book  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  for  his  "Essay  on 
the  Life,  Grenius  and  Achievement  of  Bums." 

The  series  of  "American  Bookmen  "  comes  this  month 
to  Whittier  and  Lowell,  while  the  "Living  Continental 
Critic' '  discussed  by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Cooper  is  Ferdi- 
nando  Martini,  the  Italian  critic  and  politician. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladles'  Home  Journal  for  March  has  a 
striking  travel  sketch  feature  in  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Allen,  Jr.'s,  much-illustrated  article,  "In  Fashiona- 
ble Siberia."  The  dress,  manners,  and  amusements  of 
the  wealthy  Siberian  ladies  are  very  well  described.  In 
the  matter  of  dress,  furs  of  course  play  a  large  part,  and 
Mr.  Allen  says  that  sables  are  used  exclusively,  and  the 
social  standing  of  a  woman  depends  largely  upon  the 
number  of  skins  displayed  by  her  when  arrayed  for 
public  gaze.  Mr.  Allen's  observations  were  made  most 
largely  at  Krasnoyarsk. 

A.  H.  Zander  writes  to  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal 
from  "a  small  country  place  in  Wisconsin,"  to  describe 
how  he  can  live  on  *200  a  year,  supporting  a  family  of 
four — that  is,  himself  and  wife  and  two  children.  This 
estimable  gentleman  is  a  teacher  on  $400  a  year,  and  he 
saves  1200  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he  can  boast  that  his 
meals  are  abundant  in  quantity  and  variety.  This  feat 
is  proven  by  the  hero  of  it  with  a  long  list  of  necessaries 
which  his  $200  bought,  itemized  down  to  matters  of 
baking  powder  and  soap. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  writes  aTx)ut  the  Bowery,  but  a 
different  Bowery  from  that  which  visitors  to  New  York 
go  to  see  nowadays.  A  hundred  or  more  years  ago  the 
street  was  fashionable  to  a  degree.  Even  as  late  as  1825 
the  country  north  of  Astor  Place  was  occupied  chiefly 
by  quiet  farms  and  orchards.  "A  favorite  resort  for 
pleasure-seekers  among  the  leading  families  of  the  town 
was  the  Vauxhall  Garden,  whose  leafy  bowers  and 
flower-pots,  gravel  walks  and  stage  performances  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  th&site  of  the  present  Astor  Library." 


Some  striking  illustrations  are  printed  in  the  remarks 
on  Giovanni  Boldini,  the  Italian-Parisian  painter  who 
made  his  first  visit  to  America  this  winter.  The  por- 
trait by  Boldini  of  Whistler  has  become  somewhat, 
famous.  The  other  portraits  reprinted  in  Munsey'a  are 
scarcely  known  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Walter  Wyman,  the  supervising  surgeon-general 
of  the  Marine  Hospital,  contributes  an  article  on  "A 
National  Quarantine,"  in  which  he  argues  the  country's, 
great  need  of  a  uniform  system  of  guarding  against 
contagious  disease.  This  system,  he  thinks,  should  be> 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  authority  of  the  national 
Grovernment.  A  practical  proof  of  this  need  is  seen  in 
the  ravages  of  the  recent  yellow-fever  epidemic  in  the 
South.    He  thinks  Congress  should  act  at  once. 


LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  GEORGE  ETHELBURT  WALSH  writes  in 
the  March  LipplncotVs  to  tell  of  the  new  con- 
ditions which  are  coming  to  govern  farming  in  the 
United  States  and  the  revolution  that  will  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  agriculturist.  "  Thef  new  farming  haa 
its  superstructure  built  upon  strict  business  principlea 
that  obtain  in  the  world  of  general  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  just  as  much  a  question  of  profit  and  losa 
with  the  farmer  as  it  is  with  the  merchant.  How  much 
can  he  make  out  of  one  acre,  five  acres,  one  hundred 
acres  ?  He  must  be  a  seller  as  well  as  a  producer."  Mr. 
Walsh  thinks  the  old-fashioned  way  of  things  is  past  for 
good,  and  that  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  to-day  must  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  farming  periodicals. 

Frank  H.  Sweet  gives  a  short  account  of  "Pearl- 
Seeking,"  describing  the  various  regions  in  which  pearl- 
fishing  flourishes  and  the  methods  of  the  divers.  He 
says  that  pearls  are  sorted  by  being  passed  through 
brass  sieves  of  20,  30,  50,  80,  100,  200,  400,  800,  and  1,000 
holes,  and  are  afterward  classifled  according  to  shape 
and  luster. 

Neith  Boyce  tells  of  many  famous  "Historic  Dia- 
monds" and  the  dramatic  histories  of  some  of  them. 
He  says  that  the  country  now  richest  in  diamonds  is 
Russia.  •  The  famous  diamonds  in  that  country  are  the 
"Orloff,"  the  "Polar  Star,"  the  "Shah,"  and  many 
more  in  the  royal  crowns.  The  crown  of  Catherine  IL 
contained  2,536  diamonds.  The  collection  of  Napoleon  L 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  collections  of  dia- 
monds. It  contained  64,812  diamonds  and  was  valued 
at  about  $4,000,000.  In  1872  the  Bonaparte  family  had 
within  a  year  thrown  upon  the  market  diamonds  to  the 
value  of  $1,250,000. 

The  complete  novel  of  this  number  is  "  An  American 
Aspirant,"  by  Jennie  B.  Wat«rbury,  which  begins  on  an 
ocean  liner  and  passes  in  Paris. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Munsey^a  Ian  Maclaren  gives  the 
"Favorite  Novel"  judgment  in  favor  of  "Henry 
Esmond  "  and  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  and  argues 
for  them  as  the  highest  types  of  the  literary  art. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  March  Chautauquan  there  is  a  lucid  and  read- 
able article  by  Sydney  Brooks,  explaining  some  of 
the  differences  between  English  and  American  methods 
of  electioneering.  After  enumerating  the  fundamental 
differences  of  law  and  custom  Mr.  Brooks  points  to  the 
intense  interest,  amazing  to  an  American,  that  society 
takes  in  an  English  election.  Tuxedo  and  Lenox  are 
politely  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  a  national  election  in 
America,  while  the  English  "season"  promptly  giveft 
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0  an  issuance  of  writs.  The  wives  and  daughters 
rliament  members  repair  to  the  country  and  labor 
bhe  rural  voters,  "  flattering  their  wives  and  kiss- 
leir  children,  and  wheedling  votes  for  Sir  John 
\  skill  almost  diabolical.'* 

11  over  the  United  Kingdom,  in  town  and  country, 
isinuating  arts  were  being  practiced,  and  for  a 

1  delirious  fortnight  or  more  the  British  working- 
bad  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  at  his  feet,  a 
lie  suppliant  for  his  favors.  A  country  house  dur- 
ection  time  is  not  a  place  to  be  lightly  entered  by 
diicur  of  Piccivdilly.  The  innocent  visitor  who 
bis  cake  and  tries  to  talk  about  the  theaters  or  the 
book  isgorgonized  from  head  to  foot  with  *a  stony 
h  stare.'  To  hear  your  hostess'  daughter  ful- 
;e  against  disestablishment  and  *that  Gladstone' 
'ould  imagine  that  she  had  never  heard  of  Henley 
adwood  or  condescended  to  anything  so  trivial  as 
iter  or  a  tennis  racket.  And  a  similar  sacrifice  is 
aded  of  you,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion, 
and  fishing-rods  are  put  away,  a  morning  canter 
flat  heresy,  the  billiard-room  locked  until  the  last 
sser  has  returned,  and  life  resolves  itself  into  a 
>olitical  debate." 

John  Swinton,  formerly  of  the  New  York  SutVb 
ial  staff,  publishes  some  memoranda  of  the  late 
es  A.  Dana.  Mr.  Swinton  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
Mr.  Dana's  liberality  in  paying  for  the  articles 
le  liked,  and  the  examples  that  he  gives  of  his  own 
ience  as  editorial  contributor  and  as  Mr.  Dana's 
study  certainly  bear  out  his  opinion  of  the  great 
^s  liberality.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dana  was 
imes  severe  when  manuscripts  were  poor.  He 
I  write  "No  good,"  or  '^Too  rough,"  or  "All 
^,"  or  "Not  up  to  the  mark,"  with  the  terrible 
pencil,  and  he  never  told  any  one  that  "lack  of 
"  prevented  the  acceptance  of  a  manuscript. 


THE  ARENA. 

[E  February  and  March  numbers  of  the  Arena 
offer  conclusive  evidence  that  the  free-silver  agi- 
is  not  merely  persist^jnt,  but  positively  aggress- 
rhe  Arena  itself  has  never  withdrawn  from  the 
it  is  now  more  than  ever  the  exponent  of  all  those 
tl  elements  that  united  on  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy 
J  and  seem  eager  to  unite  again  in  1900. 
Ridpath,  the  ArauCs  able  editor,  has  methods  of 
rn  in  dealing  with  contributors.     Instead  of  in- 
)ly  declining  the  manuscripts  of  people  who  hold 
xpress  opinions  at  variance   with    the  editorial 
of  the  magazine,  he  frequently  accepts  and  pub- 
such  articles,  following  them  up  with  vigorous 
minted  replies  in  which  bis  own  position  is  cogent- 
ted.    Thus  the  February  number  opens  with  a 
3-page  article  by  the  venerable  George  W.  Julian, 
iana,  mercilessly  exposing  the  weak  points  in  the 
}lican  party's  record  on  the  currency  question, 
Dr.   Ridpath  hiniself  occupies    the    succeeding 
pages  with  what  he  calls  a  "  severe  analysis"  of 
alian's  contribution.     Editor  and  contributor  are 
i  that  radical  reforms  are  demanded  ;  they  differ 
^  as  to  both  the  nature  of  the  difliculty  and  the 

iy. 

onnection  with  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  cur- 
reform  by  Mr.  Anthony  W.  Dimock.  in  the  March 
a,  Dr.  Ridpath  declares  that  the  sole  aim  of  his 
dne  is  to  discover  and  disseminate  the  truth,  and 


that  he  has  no  desire  to  have  the  Arena  take  its  place 
in  the  ranks  of  "class  journalism."  "We  want,  more- 
over, to  mix  an  ethical  sweetness  with  the  editorial  bit- 
ter draught,  to  the  end  that  the  people  taking  our  cup 
shall  not  drink  death."  This  is  a  crumb  of  comfort  for 
the  Arena'' 8  wicked  "  goldite"  readers. 

Besides  Mr.  Dimock's  paper  and  Dr.  Ridpath'& 
"Notes,"  there  are  in  the  March  number  two  articles  on 
the  money  question  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
Mr.  Francis  E.  Woodruff  states  the  case  for  bimetal- 
lism folly  and  ably  ;  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  party 
politics. 

Senator  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  writes  on  "Trusts? 
Their  Causes  and  the  Remedy  ; "  Charles  A.  Robinson 
discusses  "Pingree  Potato  Culture  and  Its  Effect  oa 
Business ; "  and  H.  W.  B.  Mackay  reviews  modern  in- 
dustrial conditions  under  the  caption,  "Law,  Lawless- 
ness, and  Labor." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  contributes  a  sympathetic  account 
of  the  Russian  people  known  as  the  Christians  of  the- 
Universal  Brotherhood,  or  Spirit  Wrestlers. 

Mr.  Robert  Stein  has  an  article  on  "  Girls'  Cooperative- 
Boarding  Houses,"  in  which  he  describes  a  number  of 
institutions  which  do  not  seem  to  be  cooperative  at  all 
in  the  strictly  economic  sense  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Ridpath's  paper  on  Kipling,  in  the  department 
called  "The  Editor's  Evening,"  reveals  a  fine  gift  of 
literary  criticism.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Kipling  should  write- 
a  poem  in  eulogy  of  the  gold  standard  even  the  editor 
of  the  Arena  would  capitulate  I 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  February  Forum  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Frank  K.  Foster's  article  on  "The  Condition  of 
the  American  Working  Class  "  and  Mr.  Orville  J.  Vic- 
tor's "  Side  Lights  on  Postal  Reform  "  for  quotation  im 
our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

The  number  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Antarctic  Ex* 
ploration  and  Its  Importance,"  by  Sir  Clements  R. 
Markham,  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
who  regards  the  urgent  need  of  a  magnetic  survey  as  a. 
sufficient  reason,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one,  for 
sending  an  expedition  to  the  antarctic  seas. 

As  a  remedy  for  certain  defects  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, ex-Secretary  Carlisle  proposes  a  constitutional, 
amendment,  "  providing  simply  that  the  President  and 
Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people, of  the- 
several  States,  voting  by  ballot,  on  a  day  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, which  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States;  that  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the- 
qualifications  required  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous, 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  that  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes — to  be  called  presi- 
dential or  electoral  votes — equal  to  the  number  of  its- 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress ;  and  that  in 
ascertaining  the  result  of  the  election,  each  person 
voted  for  shall  be  entitled  to  have  counted  in  his  favor 
a  number  of  the  presidential  or  electoral  votes  of  each 
State,  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  popular 
vote  received  by  him  in  such  State." 

Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  reiterates  his  belief 
that  the  increasing  productive  capacity  of  our  industries, 
is  accompanied  by  the  employment  of  an  Increaslnc^ 
proportion  of  the  whole  people  in  remunerative  labor^ 
by  an  upward  tendency  in  wages,  by  a  constant  tend- 
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ency  to  reduction  in  prices,  and  by  a  general  rise  in 
the  standard  of  living. 

The  old  question,  '*  Whence  came  the  American 
Indians  ?"  is  reviewed  by  Major  Powell,  who  concludes 
that  Indian  government,  art,  language,  and  mythology 
were  developed  on  this  continent,  and  not  derived  from 
another,  and  that  man  has  always  inhabited  what  we 
call  the  New  World. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  contributes  an  article  on  "  Com 
and  CJotton-Seed  :  Why  the  Price  of  Corn  is  Low,"  sug- 
gesting an  explanation  of  the  significant  fact  that  with 
a  corn  acreage,  since  1887,  averaging  but  12.8  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  with  a  population 
24.6  per  cent,  greater,  and  exports  43  per  cent,  greater, 
the  price  has  averaged  16.8  per  cent.  less.  Mr.  Davis 
ascribes  this  remarkable  change  in  conditions  to  the 
substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  the  fat  of  swine  in  the 
making  of  lard.  That  this  substitution  has  caused  a 
revolution  in  the  volume  of  corn  and  pork  products 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  thougli  not  every  reader  would 
agree  with  Mr.  Davis  that  this  single  factor  in  the 
problem  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  depression. 

In  a  rather  technical  article  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
endeavors,  with  indifferent  success,  to  make  plain  "The 
True  Meaning  of  the  New  Sugar  Tariff."  The  Hon. 
Frederic  C.  Penfisld  writes  on  "Britain's  Exploitation 
of  the  Nile  Valley,"  repeating  the  main  points  of  his 
recent  North  American  article  (reviewed  in  our  Janu- 
ary number),  and  Karl  Blind  analyzes  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville's  "Recollections.'' 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE    we    have   quoted  from    Mr.  A.  F. 
Weber's  paper  on  the  German  credit  associations 
in  the  February  North  American. 

The  article  on  "America's  Opportunity  in  Asia,"  by 
Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  in  the  January  North  Ami^rican 
(from  which  we  quoted  last  month  in  our  department  of 
"  Leading  Articles"),  is  followed  in  the  February  num- 
ber by  a  survey  of  "America's  Interests  in  China,"  con- 
tributed by  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  who  incidentally 
advocates  Hawaiian  annexation. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Al)l)ott  endeavors  to  treat  the  hack* 
neyed  subject  of  woman  suffrage  from  a  new  point  of 
view — that  is,  to  consider  the  outcome  of  the  suffrage 
movement  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  other  reforms, 
especially  of  those  in  which  the  status  of  women  is 
concerned.  It  is  this  writer's  belief  that  suffrage  for 
woman  is  merely  in  line  with  every  other  change  in  her 
opportunities  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half- 
century. 

ACr.  Elliott  Flower,  in  support  of  his  contention  that 
too  much  money  is  spent  at  the  top  of  our  educational 
system  and  too  little  at  the  bottom,  shows  that  thou- 
sands of  children  are  turned  awjiy  from  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  our  great  cities  because  of  lack 
of  room,  while  many  collejj:es  scattered  through  the 
country  have  hardly  students  enough  "to  make  it 
worth  while  to  remain  open."  Mr.  Flower  has  found 
one  hundred  and  forty-.six  institutions  which  confer  tlie 
dei^ree  of  B.A.  and  have  not  more  than  two  hundred 
students  each.  Supposing  that  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is  spent  annually  by  these  small  colleges, 
Mr.  Flower  asks  whether  it  would  not  do  more  good  if 
devoted  to  trade  schools.  That  is  an  open  question,  of 
course,  but  it  would  not  solve  tlie  i)roblem  of  primary- 
school  accommodations  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 


In  an  article  on  "The  Crisis  of  Civil  Senrice  Reform,^ 
Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb  expresses  the  hope  that  the  merit 
system  will  soon  make  an  honorable  profession  of  oar 
civil  service,  as  similar  methods  have  already  done  in 
some  of  the  European  countries.  Some  of  the  places  at 
Washington  are  exceedingly  attractive  to  young  men  of 
scientific  training. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Latcha  contributes  a  vigorous  article  ii>. 
opposition  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme  and  in  sap- 
port  of  a  policy  of  developing  cheap  inland  railroad 
transportation  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder  describes  the  famous 
Chinese  "  Six  Companies"  and  their  relations  to  Amer- 
ican politics.  These  companies  have  imported  nearly 
all  the  Chinamen  now  in  this  country.  They  secured 
these  coolie  laborers  in  the  first  place  by  promising  them 
transportation  from  China  to  America,  employment, 
care  when  sick,  legal  advice,  and  a  general  superintend- 
ence. The  coolies  on  their  side  signed  a  paper  binding 
them  to  pay  back  the  money  at  a  rate  agreed  upon,  and 
2>^  per  cent,  of  all  money  received  during  their  stay  in 
America.  The  hold  thus  acquired  by  the  Six  Companies 
on  the  Chinese  immigrants  has  been  utilized,  Mr.  Hol- 
der asserts,  in  building  up  a  powerful  organization  to 
fight  American  laws. 

The  February  North  American  contains  the  first 
installment  of  "  Recollections  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Sir 
William  Howard  Russell,  the  famous  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  of  the  war  in  the  way  of  personal  reminiscence, 
the  American  reading  public  has  not  forgotten  '^Bull 
Run  Russell"  nor  his  daring  achievements  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent ;  his  recollections  will  be  read  with  keen 
interest. 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  contributes  an  article 
on  "The  Monetary  Commission  and  Its  Work;"  Mr. 
James  L.  King  relates  some  anecdotes  showing  Lin- 
coln's skill  as  a  lawyer,  and  Mrs.  Maud  Nathan  advo- 
cates the  adoption  of  a  "consumer's  label"  to  secure 
the  public  against  the  purchase  of  goods  made  under 
unwholesome  conditions. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

TllK  Contemporary  deals  much  with  current  ques- 
tions of  the  day  by  writers  adequate  for  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jane,  In  a  pai>er,  "The  British  Ship  of 
War,"  practically  charges  the  Admiralty  with  allowing 
outside  clamor  to  modify  the  designs  of  British  war- 
ships. The  American  fleet,  he  declares,  has  been  chiefly 
constructed  to  win  the  applause  of  the  newspapers,  and 
lie  fears  that  the  same  deadly  element  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  at  Whitehall.    Mr.  Jane  says  : 

"The  statistician  is  omnipotent.  Already  he  has 
forced  the  Admiralty  to  alter  the  armament  of  the 
11  yaci n th  cl:\ss.  Next  we  may  look  to  see  4.7-inch  guns 
substituted  for  the  12-i)ounders  of  the  Diadems,  or  the 
laying  down  of  a  servile  copy  of  the  absurd  Rossta. 
The  Canopns  class  have  been  designed  to  satisfy  a  popu- 
lar fiid  on  the  matter  of  speed  ;  to  satisfy  another  fad, 
the  foremost  and  aftermost  guns  on  their  main  decks 
have  been  sponsoned— a  thing  that  will  not  go  to  im- 
prove their  sea- worthiness.  They  carry  two  or  more 
6-inch  guns  in  excess  on  what  onour  usual  scale  of  arma- 
ment to  displacement  they  should  carry.  What  sort  of 
navy  shall  we  have  if  the  movement  gathers  momen- 
tum?   The  Admiralty  appear  to  have  had  the  inch 
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ses 


I  out  of  them  ;  how  long  now  before  the  ell  will  be 
nded  ?    And  what  then  V^ 

HAUPTMANN'8  **  SUNKEN  BELL." 

I  editor  of  the  Contemporary  makes  a  bold  and 
welcome  innovation  in  publishing  an  abridged 
lation  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann^s  play  *^Tne  Sunken 

which  has  had  a  phenomenal  success  in  Grermany. 
(unting  says  : 

Germany,  as  here,  there  is  usually  a  very  limited 
ad  for  modern  plays  in  book  form  ;  but  this  drama 
m  through  twenty-eight  editions  in  eight  months. 
>erformed  in  some  thirty  theaters  in  Germany  and 
ia.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  French  and 
rented  in  Paris ;  and  the  same  is  or  soon  will  be 
►f  Denmark." 

Bunting's  account  of  the  play  is  very  good  read- 
lut  it  is  hardly  a  subject  for  quotation.  The  play 
ridently  one  great  element  of  success,  and  that  is 
10  one  can  tell  exactly  what  it  means,  and  so  there 
m  for  endless  discussion. 

le  thing,  however,  is  clear  :  it  is,  in  symbol,  the 
ragedy  of  an  artist  placed  between  the  duties  of 
\ry  and  conventional  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
her  the  enthrallments  of  a  fairy  muse,  inspiring 
JO  impossible  ideals  of  perfect  art  and  ecstatic 
IS  of  what  art  may  do  for  mankind." 

WANTED— A  NEW  RESERVE  FOR  LITTLE  WARS. 

Member  of  the  Headquarters  Staff,"  writing  on 
State  of  the  Army,"  combats  the  extremely  pessi- 
j  conclusions  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster.  What  is 
Hi  is  a  reserve  that  would  be  available  for  little 

sn  thousand  men,  trained  for  seven  years  in  the 
,  who  in  many  instances  have  seen  actual  fighting, 
kssed  to  the  reserve  annually.  Were  the  military 
rities  authorized  by  Parliament  'to  call  up  these 
during  the  first  year  of  their  service  with  the  re- 
the  whole  difficulty  in  regard  to  our  small  wars 
I  vanish.  We  should  be  able  to  send  abroad  bat- 
s  of  which  any  nation  could  be  proud,  and  that  at 
notice  and  without  causing  any  real  hardship  to 
servists  concerned." 

RUINED  BY  A  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

.  Virginia  M.  Crawford,  in  her  paper  on  Alphonse 
et,  propounds  the  somewhat  original  theory  that 
•eat  novelist  has  failed  chiefiy  because  he  was  too 
'  in  his  married  life: 

lat  his  marriage  was  a  singularly  happy  one  is  the 
lony  of  all  their  friends.  But  it  seems  to  me  aques- 
rhether  the  life  of  a  prosperous  bourgeoifi — which, 
a  in  a  great  measure  to  his  wife's  admirable  super- 
,  the  novelist  was  enabled  to  lead — served  the 
r  interests  of  his  art ;  whether  it  might  not  have 
ered  better  in  a  ^Jirret  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  or, 
•  still,  in  some  Pruveiiyal  village,  and  whether  all 
rcumstances  of  his  marriage  did  not  interpase  a 
T  between  him  and  that  Provencal  life  from  which 
jw  all  his  best  inspiration.  The  tendency  of  the 
)  miZ/cft  in  which  his  later  life  was  spent  was  to 
the  novelist's  work  on  too  high  a  plane,  and  to 
tiim  into  methods  of  composition  quite  foreign  to 
btural  bent,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  great 
n  spontaneity  and  grace,  his  two  most  valuable 
!;ie8.  And  in  this  tendency  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
me  Daudet  had  her  share  of  responsibility." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURA. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
ia  alive  and  up  to  date.  Among  the  numerous 
political  articles,  separate  notice  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Greenwood's  proclamation  of  **  England  at  War "  and 
Mr.  Henry  Birchenough's  "Expansion  of  Grermany." 
Doubtless  the  editor  supposes  that  any  amount  of  papers 
on  current  affairs  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
singularly  musical  and  sonorous  poem  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Swinburne  with  which  the  review  opens.  The  piece  is 
entitled  "  Barking  Hall :  A  Year  After.  A  Sequel  to  The 
High  Oaks,"  and  is  a  lovely  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  tjie 
place  which  saw  the  sunrise  and  sunset  of  his  mother's 
life. 

BRITISH  INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY. 

The  future  of  the  Anglo-Afghan  alliance  exercises  the 
mind  of  the  Moulvie  Rafiuddin  Ahmad,  who  once  more 
eulogizes  the  genius  and  good  faith  of  the  Ameer,  and 
earnestly  begs  that  the  British  Government  accede  to 
his  desire  to  be  represented  in  London  by  a  special 
agent.  "An  independent  monarch  he  is,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes."  The  Moulvie  goes  on  to  characterize  the 
frontier  war  as  "the  most  unfortunate  war  India  ever 
had,"  and  urges  that  England  should  make  the  Affridis 
her  allies,  convincing  them  of  her  good  faith.  Maj. 
G.  J.  Younghusband  proposes  for  the  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Indian  frontier  the  two  measures — com- 
plete and  universal  disarmament  of  the  tribesmen,  with 
enforced  settlement  within  our  borders  for  the  recal- 
citrant, and  the  construction  of  metaled  roads  giving 
free  access  to  all  portions  of  the  tribal  territory. 

FALLACIOUS  FREE-TRADE  PROPHECIES. 

"The  Manchester  School  and  To-day"  is  the  title  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  contribution.  He  recalls  the  prophecies 
of  the  early  free  traders,  and  unmasks  with  a  smile 
their  underlying  assumption  that  England  was  pretty 
well  to  monopolize  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
world,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  was  to  find  its  mission 
in  supplying  her  with  raw  material. 

"The  wonderful  machinery,  mostly  of  British  inven- 
tion, especially  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  textile  manufac- 
tures, enables  the  Hindoo  of  India,  the  peon  of  Mexico, 
the  negro  of  America,  the  Chinaman  and  the  man  of 
Japan  to  manufacture  with  the  more  carefully  edu- 
cated wor]^man  of  Britain  and  America.  .  .  .  Auto- 
matic machinery  is  to  be  credited  as  the  most  potent 
factor  in  rendering  non-essential  to  successful  manufac- 
turing a  mass  of  educated  mechanical  labor  such  as 
that  of  Britain  or  America,  and  thus  making  it  possible 
to  create  manufacturing  centers  in  lands  which,  until 
recent  years,  seemed  destined  to  remain  only  producers 
of  raw  materials.  .  .  .  This  is  not  change ;  it  is  revolu- 
tion." 

Something  better  than  was  hoped  for  is,  in  Mr.  Car- 
negie's judgment,  being  evolved  when  all  the  nations 
enter  into  the  manufacturing  sphere. 

"It  is  pleasing  also  to  note  how  the  genius  of  each 
tends  to  excel  in  a  different  line.  Thus  France  has 
almost  monopolized  the  superfine  in  textiles,  as  it  has 
long  enjoyed  supremacy  in  the  department  of  women's 
rich  apparel.  Britain  holds  supremacy  in  machinery  for 
textiles.  The  inventor  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry', 
she  is  also  leading  the  world  to-day  in  successfully  devel- 
oping a  collateral  branch,  the  by-product  coke  OTen,  in 
which  even  the  American  has  so  far  failed.  America 
leads  in  electrical  appliances  and  machine  tools.    Ger- 
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many  is  supreme  in  chemical  dyes,  and  has  recently 
invented  a  condenser  for  steam  which  is  showing  great 
results,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  new  process  for  the 
making  of  armor.  The  stirring  competition  which  has 
begun  among  the  nations  and  which  we  may  expect  to 
see  still  more  strenuously  pushed  is  the  true  agency  for 
producing  the  best  results." 

THE  LARGEST  COAL-FIELD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Moreing,  writing  on  Great  Britain's  oppor- 
tunity in  China,  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the  moderation 
and  wisdom  of  British  demands.  He  strongly  put-s  the 
case  for  the  appointment  of  a  British  special  commis- 
sioner or  commercial  agent  to  look  after  Chinese  trade 
accredited  to  the  local  governors.  He  also  urges  the 
drawing  up  of  a  mining  code  in  view  of  the  great  min- 
eral wealth  of  China.  Of  Baron  von  Richthofen's 
investigations  he  says : 

**  He  reports  on  Hunan  that  the  whole  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  that  province  may  be  called  one  great 
coal-field,  covering  in  all  some  21,700  square  miles.  Over 
large  areas  of  this  the  coal  measures  are  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  coal  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  Hunan  also  produces  iron,  copper,  silver, 
quicksilver,  tin,  lefid,  and  gold.  As  to  the  latter  min- 
eral, Pumpelly's  tables  give  sixty-four  localities  in  four- 
teen provinces  where  gold  is  to  be  found,  and  though 
some  of  the  'washings'  may  be  poor,  many  mines  are 
indisputably  rich.  Hunan  is  said  by  Baron  von  Richt- 
hofen  to  be  another  province  most  favored  by  nature, 
being  rich  in  both  agricultural  and  mineral  products, 
lead  and  iron  constituting  the  latter.  The  same  miner- 
als with  the  addition  of  salt  are  found  in  Shansi,  which 
in  proportion  to  its  area  has  probably  the  largest  and 
most  easily  workable  coal-field  of  any  region  on  the 
globe,  while  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  capable  of 
almost  unlimited  extent." 

The  writer's  own  firm  has  information  of  rich  mineral 
resources  in  Manchuria  and  the  northern  provinces. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Chesney,  editor  of  the  Pioneer^  writes  on 
the  native  press  of  India,  and  shows  that  the  Indian 
journalist  catering  for  his  own  literary  caste,  with  its 
singularly  narrow  range  of  interest,  finds  eriticism  of 
the  British  sway  which  he  cannot  modify  the  principal 
source  of  "copy."  The  Count  de  Calonne  bewails  the 
heavy  burden  of  French  officialism — the  great  army  of 
nearly  a  million  state  functionaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  municipal  ofllcers,  one-half  of  whom  could  be  s\vept 
away  with  advantage  to  every  one  ;  whose  officious  idle- 
ness and  dishonest  use  of  thoir  position  are  a  bane  to  the 
nation.  The  Earl  of  Mayo  makes  a  very  pointed  and 
pertinent  rejoinder  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  criticism  of 
the  Financial  Relations  Commission.  Lieut.-Col. 
Sir  G.  S.  Clark  reviews  Captain  Mahnn's  counsels 
to  the  United  States,  regrets  with  him  their  isola- 
tion from  the  world-life,  deplores  their  animosity 
toward  Great  Britain,  and  hopes  that  the  two  great 
nations  will  be  united  by  some  common  task,  such  as 
was  presented  in  Armenia  or  as  is  imminent  in  the  far 
East.  Miss  I.  A.  Taylor  gives  a  pathetic  sketeh  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  generous-hearted  Irish  noble, 
who  joined  the  rebels  in  1798,  was  arrested  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  died  in  prison.  Mr.  D.  R.  Fearon  writes 
on  Dante  and  paganism. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY.  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  several  inter- 
esting articles  touching  upon  the  crisis  in  the 
far  East,  the  County  Council  election,  etc.,  which  we 
deal  with  elsewhere. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  writes  upon  the  British 
West  Indian  topical  colonies  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  optim- 
ism. He  describes  what  the  various  commissions  have 
recommended  should  be  done,  and  devotes  his  article  to 
insisting  upon  the  importance  of  carrying  out  their  rec- 
ommendations. Sir  George  Baden-Powell  does  not 
think  that  the  policy  of  sugar  bounties  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  countervailing  duty  is  the  aim-all  and  end-all 
of  West  Indian  reforms  : 

"Practically  perfect  in  a  great  majority  of  the  estates- 
is  the  process  of  the  production  of  sugar.  If  prices  hold 
as  they  are,  if  they  mend  only  a  little,  then  bounties  or 
no  bounties,  sugar  production  in  the  West  Indies  will 
continue.  What  is  really  needed  for  the  West  Indies  is* 
a  wise,  comprehensive  policy,  steadily  carried  to  its  con- 
clusion. It  is  really  a  question  not  of  economic,  or 
diplomacy,  or  subsidy,  but  of  administrative  statesnian- 
ship.  Many  of  the  evils  now  accruing  in  the  West  Indies 
might  have  been  averted  had  the  sound  advice  and 
information  from  time  to  time  acquired  by  the  authori- 
ties been  acted  upon.  Speaking  generally,  while  I  look 
for  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  system  in  Europe  in  the 
near  future,  I  do  not  consider  that  this  would,  by  itself, 
save  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies.  It  would  assist 
in  preserving  the  sugar  industry.  But  more,  far  more 
than  this  is  needed,  and  the  sum  total  of  this  is  con- 
tained in  resolute  administration  on  the  lines  I  have 
indicated." 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CARDINAL  MAimiNG. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  Mr.  Ward's  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  takes  occasion  to  print  th& 
following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
of  whom,  as  a  theologian  and  scholar,  he  professes  t^ 
have  a  poor  opinion  : 

"Cardinal  Manning,  then,  was,  befdre  and  beyond  all 
things,  an  ecclesiastical  statesman — and  an  ecclesi- 
astical statesman  of  a  high  order ;  a  churchman  cast  inc. 
the  heroic  mold  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  The  20,000  neg- 
lected Catholic  children  of  London  were  very  near  hia 
heart  from  the  first  moment  of  his  episcopate.  And 
before  it  came  to  an  end  he  had  succeeded,  after  many 
a  hard  fight  with  bigotry  and  ignorance,  in  securin^^ 
their  education  in  Catholic  schools.  For  the  brutal 
gratifications  of  notoriety  and  money  he  cared  abso^ 
lutely  nothing.  But  he  was  a  born  ruler  of  men  ;  and 
he  loved  to  rule.  At  Harrow  he  was  known  as  *the 
General,'  from  his  habit  of  command.  Even  there, 
'^Aut  C(CH(ir,  aut  nuUus^  was  his  motto.  Well,  he 
became  Caesar — a  ruler  in  the  midst,  even  among  his. 
brethren.  And  his  rule  was  everywhere  felt.  He  loved 
to  control  even  the  smallest  details.  A  witty  man,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  of  him,  '  He  is  not  content  to  drive- 
the  coach,  he  wants  to  drag  it  also.'  He  had  the  defects 
of  his  qualities,  his  great  qualities.  But  I  do  not  under* 
stand  how  any  man  who  had  the  privilege  of  interconrsd 
with  him  could  doubt  his  faith  unfeigned,  his  deep 
devotion,  his  si)otless  integrity,  his  'indomitable  cour- 
age, his  singleness  of  aim,  his  entire  dedication  of  him- 
self to  the  cause  which  he,  in  his  inmost  soul,  believed 
to  be  the  only  cause  worth  living  for.  *  The  parity  of 
his  heart,  the  sanctity  of  his  motives,  no  man  knowins 
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m  qnestion/  Archdeacon  Hare  bore  witness  when 
ting  his  secession.    This  testimony  is  true." 

A  PLEASANT  TESTIMONY. 

Frederick  Gale,  who  has  for  forty  years  been  in 
at  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  con- 
n  with  private-bill  legislation,  contributes  an 
)  of  very  lively  gossipy  remini.scences  which  it  is 
sible  to  summarize.  His  connection  with  the 
mentary  lobby  dates  from  the  year  1846.  He  re- 
ers  **King"  Hudson,  and  he  has  the  very  highest 
n  of  the  way  in  which  Parliamentary  committees 
ir  business.  In  the  course  of  his  article  he  inci- 
Xy  makes  a  remark  which  is  worth  quoting : 
an  speak  from  pretty  long  experience  that  in  rival 
inies  contests  which  have  been  waged  with  every 
ble  weapon,  if,  by  mutual  consent,  a  truce  has 
ailed  and  both  sides  showed  their  hands  with  an 
I  establishing  a  modus  Vivendi,  and  it  has  ended 
Lting  it  out  before  a  committee,  not  a  word  spoken 
ifidence  was  ever  dropped  or  hinted  at  by  either 
1  the  committee-room ;  and  moreover,  1  have  seen 
omises  which  involved  thousands  and  thousands 
mds  settled  by  word  of  mouth,  leaving  the  de- 
>f  carrying  them  out  to  some  disinterested  party 

rard." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sidney  I-«ee  throws  himself  vehemently  into  the 
►versy  as  to  the  person  to  whom  Shakespeare  ad- 
d  his  sonnets.  He  will  not  admit  for  a  moment 
iat  person  could  have  been  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
e  is  quite  positive  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
irl  of  Southampton. 

s  most  abiding  characteristic,  alike  in  middle  age 
)uth,  was,  according  to  the  unvarying  testimony 
nerous  literary  prottgis^  a  love  of  learning  and 
;ure,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  to  Southampton  that 
speare  addressed  such  of  the  sonnets  as  can  be 
rely  credited  with  a  genuinely  autobiographic 
cance." 

J.  A.  Steuart  writes  entertainingly  enough,  but 
at  any  definite  aim,  on  "Authors,  iPublishers and 
ellers."    Mr.  William  Johnstone  describes  a  Jour 
hich  he  took  from  Canton  to  Mandalay. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

[ERE  are  several  j<o<)d  articles  in  the  National 
Review,  which  is  not  weighted  down  this  month 
ch  as  usual  by  a  deck  cargo  of  bimetallism.  The 
T.  W.  lyonjjley's  article  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at 
ington  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

HE  TRANSVAAL— ITS  MINES  AND  ITS  MASTER. 

jcent  visitor  to  the  Transvaal  gives  a  very  inter- 
account  of  the  mining  and  politics  of  that  coun- 
He  calculates  that  the  amount  of  gold  that  can  be 
d  in  the  Rand  is  of  the  value  of  £1,100,000,000, 
ir  times  the  entire  production  of  all  the  Cali- 
n  mines  in  fifty  years.  At  present  the  output  of 
Ines  is  £11,000,000  a  year,  but  even  at  the  rate  of 
0,000  it  would  not  ])e  exhausted  before  the  middle 
next  century  The  deep  mines  can  be  worked  to 
mile  beneath  the  surface.  The  temperature  doas 
crease  anything  like  what  was  anticipated.  The 
r  considers  that  the  Uitlanders  may  be  considered 
oanently  .settled  population.    He  was  much  im- 


pressed by  President  Kruger^s  physical  vigor  and  vi- 
tality. 

"  The  following  story  which  I  heard  proves  how  the 
vital  posts  of  the  little  State  are  filled,  and  also  that 
the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Transvaal  is  not  without  wit 
and  shrewdness.  Some  of  his  young  relations  apfylied 
to  him  for  office.  He  considered  a  while  and  said  :  *  I 
can  do  nothing,  for  the  high  offices  of  the  State  are  in 
firm  hands,  and  for  little  clerkships  you  are  too 
stupid.* " 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MIND  ON  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Herbert  Coryn,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Mind  and 
Disease, **  bears  strong  and  apparently  unintentional 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  practice  of  begin- 
ning the  day  with  worship  and  meditation,  on  which 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  world  have  always  insisted. 

"Man  progresses  through  peace  and  brotherhood  ;  as 
man  he  retrogrades,  and  as  body  he  becomes  diseased, 
by  any  reversion  to  or  persistence  in  the  states  proper 
to  animal  consciousness.  Let  the  day  begin  at  its 
highest.  There  are  books  and  passages  in  books  which 
raise  consciousness  to  its  noblest ;  there  are  people  the 
thought  of  whom  is  an  inspiration  ;  there  are  phrases 
of  music  that  go  home  to  the  center  of  our  being.  Any 
of  these  will  do,  and  five  minutes  dwelling  thereon  at 
rising  will  give  a  keynote  that  will  sound  for  the 
day,  the  morning  bath  of  the  mind.  Then  as  the  hours 
go  on  and  consciousness  sinks,  moves  to  sensuality,  be- 
comes irritable,  or  inclines  to  darken  with  any  of  the 
lower  states,  reach  back  to  the  morning,  re-create  the 
higher,  and  thus  destroy  the  awakening  germ  of  dis- 
harmony in  the  soul  and  disease  in  the  body.  In  this, 
as'  in  all  other  things,  practice  makes  perfect,  and  the 
habit  of  rrf,ounfing  in  all  unoccupied  moments  up  from 
the  animal  is  as  easy  to  acquire  as  is  that  of  descent 
toward  it." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Bernard  Holland  writes  on  William  Johnson, 
who  was  the  tutor  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  a  master  at 
£ton,  whose  letters  and  journals  have  recently  been 
published  under  the  name  of  William  Cory.  Mr.  Hcl- 
OBnd  says : 

"  In  England  we  have  too  few  of  this  kind.  Johnson 
was  a  poet,  a  scholar,  as  original  a  mirror  of  outward 
impressions  as  Carlyle  or  Fitzgerald,  as  tender-hearted 
in  friendship  as  a  woman  or  as  his  Cambridge  friend 
Henry  Bradshaw.  He  could  render  in  perfection  the 
too  sweet  music  of  the  fiying  hour.*' 

An  anonymous  writer  dwells  upon  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  Arthur  Crawford,  of  the  Bombay  civil  serv- 
ice, whose  pension  Lord  Cross  stopped  because  of  his 
having  irregularly  borrowed  money.  Mr.  H.  Kopsch,  a 
merchant  in  China,  maintains  that  the  gold  standard 
operates  as  a  bounty  to  the  yellow  man  with  the  white 
money. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  for  January  is  an  average  number, 
with  several  papers  that  are  very  good  reading. 
The  first  place  in  the  lievicw  is  given  to  an  article 
entitled  "  Valmy  and  Auerstadt."    It  is  very  largely  an 
exposition  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^s  campaigns.    Of 
the  Duke  the  writer  says  : 

^'  Germany  has  remembered  the  merits,  rather  than 
the  failings,  of  the  Duke.  Too  frequently,  no  doubt,  he 
bad  l>c^'n  found  to  be  *  naturally  prone  to  delay'  when 
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id  action  was  desirable,  and  had  preferred  *  cautious 

.nsels '  when  bolder  measures  were  required  by  the 

lation,  and  thought  it  wise  *to  calculate  chances' 

iher  than  to  trust  to  fortune ;  but  all  this  was  for- 

T^en,  because  not  only  had  he  in  peace  proved  himself 

le  of  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  rulers  of  the  time,  but 

so,  and  mainly,  because  he  fell  for  his  country  on  the 

eld  of  battle,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  time  of  need,  and 

hus  justified  the  early  judgment  of  his  royal  uncle  that 

tature  had  destined  him  for  a  hero." 

DONGOLA. 

This  is  an  article  topographical  rather  than  literary. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  take  stock  of  the  character  of  the 
country  which  has  been  reacquired  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  the  Egyptian  Sirdar.  The  extent  of  this 
territory  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  The  expedition  brought  last  year  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion by  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion to  Egypt  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  the  Nile  valley  abandoned  in  1885.  Since  then, 
by  the  renewed  advance  of  the  same  general,  again  ad- 
mirably conducted,  upon  Abu  Hamed  and  Berber,  a 
further  length  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
river  has  been  won  back  to  civilization,  and  the  Berber 
and  Suakim  route  has  again  been  opened." 

MR.   BKYCE'S  SOUTH  AFIIICA. 

**  Mr.  Bryce  on  the  Future  of  South  Africa"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  devoted  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Brjxe's 
book.    The  reviewer  says  : 

*^Mr.  Bryce  has  written  a  singularly  interesting  book, 
affording  much  food  for  thought,  and  which  may  help, 
perhaps,  to  clear  people's  eyes  as  to  the  true  uses  and 
abuses  of  colonization.  He  may  have  put  more  ques- 
tions about  the  future  than  anything  except  the  future 
itself  can  answer.  He  has  discussed  topics  provocative 
of  bitter  feeling  0:1  the  whole  with  impartiality  and 
moderation,  and  he  has  looked  with  a  philosophic  mind 
beyond  the  controversies  of  the  moment  to  those  great 
causes  and  forces  which  will  ultimately  make  or  mar 
the  future  of  Europe  in  South  Africa." 

BRITAIN'S  INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  **  Indian  Frontier  Policy  " 
hinks  that  England  has  gone  too  far  to  draw  back. 
After  a  survey  of  the  situation  and  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done,  he  says  : 

**  It  seems  to  us  that,  looking  at  the  question  of  policy 
as  a  whole,  there  is  really  no  choice,  and  that  the  course 
to  be  followed  for  the  future  is  one  upon  which  all  men 
of  mark  on  both  sides  are  practically  agreed.  It  is  too 
late  to  go  back  now.  For  good  or  for  evil  we  have 
abandone<l  the  Ijawrence  policy  on  the  frontier  and 
adopted  another  policy,  all  of  us  alike,  whatever  our 
political  creed.  The  fundamental  principles  of  that 
policy  are  to  respect  and.  support  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan  and  to  organize  for  defense  the  trilml  belt. 
To  those  principles  we  must  adhere." 

Unlike  most  of  those  who  advocate  the  forward  policy, 
this  reviewer  is  not  a  Russophobe,  for  he  says  : 

*'  We  should  do  well  also  to  show  less  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Russians.  It  is  seventy  years  now 
since  Russia  has  made  any  serious  encroachment  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  and  this  is  a  fact  worth  remember- 
ing when  we  are  considering  the  probability  of  her  vio- 
lating the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan.  Let  us,  therefore, 
act  deliberately  and  carefully,  avoiding  unnecessary 


expense  and  unnecessary  interference  with  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  tribes,  especially  those  tribes  wboee 
country  ieads  nowhere." 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  varied  and  multifarious  contribu- 
tions to  the  world  of  books  are  dealt  with  by  a  reviewer 
who  shakes  his  head  severely  over  the  enormous  multi- 
plicity and  variety  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings.  Speaking 
Of  his  stories  the  reviewer  says: 

^*  They  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  idea  that  he  mighty 
if  he  gave  his  best  mind  to  it,  produce  a  novel  of  modem 
life  equal  to  the  novels  of  Thackeray;  but  he  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  make  the  effort,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  protest  in  ''The  Light  That  Failed,''  he  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  frittering  away  his  remarkable  and 
exceptional  powers  in  playing  to  the  gallery." 

Of  his  poems,  the  reviewer  deplores  the  way  in  which 
he  revels  in  slang,  and  simis  him  up  as  a  verse  writer  as 
follows: 

''Taking  his  verse  compositions  altogether,  one  may 
say  that  the  author  has  just  let  us  see  that  he  might  be 
a  poet  if  he  would,  but  has  done  but  little  yet  toward  a 
serious  achievement  of  the  position." 

Kipling's  best  work,  he  thinks,  is  in  his  interpretation 
of  animal  life: 

"Of  all  Mr.  Kipling's  works,  'The  Jungle  Book,'  in 
two  series,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  original,  and  the 
one  which,  so  far,  offers  the  best  promise  of  retaining  a 
permanent  place  in  our  literature." 

THE  BIRDS  OF  LONDON. 

The  ornithologist  who  writes  the  article  on  this  sub- 
ject confines  his  London  to  the  four  miles  round  Charing 
Cross: 

"The  number  of  species  which  breed  in  the  British 
Islands  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four ;  and  out  of 
these,  the  following  lately  nested  within  four  miles 
of  Charing  Cross:  The  thrush,  blackbird,  robin,  hedge- 
sparrow,  white-throat,  sedge-warbler,  reed-warbler, 
greatrtit,  coal-tit,  blue-tit,  wren,  starling,  jackdaw, 
crow,  rook,  fly-catcher,  swallow,  martin,  greenflnch, 
sparrow,  chaflinch,  cuckoo,  wild  duck,  wood-pigeon^ 
moorhen,  and  dabchick." 

This  is  a  very  respectnljle  list,  but  it  is  not  surprifdng 
that  "the  history  of  the  birds  of  London  is  the  history 
of  a  steadily  diminishing  community.  Every  year  some 
species  which  used  often  to  be  seen  becomes  rarer  un- 
til it  is  extinct ;  and  not  ouly  do  the  number  of  species 
lieconie  less,  but  the  individuals  become  fewer.  Lut 
year  there  was  but  one  rookery  left  in  London.  The 
only  exception,  we  believe,  to  these  decreasing  numbers 
are  the  wooil-pigeons,  which  have  astonishingly  mnlti* 
plied." 

The  solitary  surviving  rookery  within  the  four>mile 
area  consists  of  three  nests  in  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  gai^ 
den: 

"  Within  sounds  of  the  roar  of  Holbom,  in  the  gv 
dens  of  (i ray's  Inn,  the  rooks  still  build.    There  wer 
many  alarms  that  the  birds  were  about  to  leave;  1m' 
in  spite  of  the  felling  of  the  trees  and  building  of  ne 
houses  all  round,  the  rooks  have  remained  fteithful 
the  garden  which  was  planted  by  Sir  Francis  Bmx 
Most  of  Bticon's  elms  are  now  gone,  and  instead  <tfthl7 
or  forty  nests,  as  there  used  to  be  twenty  yean  a 
there  are  only  three  to  be  seen,  each  one  aolitarji  in 
highest  tops  of  three  plane-trees." 

The  other  articles  deal  with  the  house  of  Blaekn 
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The  Harley  Papers."  The  latter  article  is  a  com- 
>f  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Elarl  of 
■d. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

IE  Quarterly  Review  is  a  very  readable  number. 

We  notice  the  paper  on  **The  Ijondou  County 
3il"  elsewhere. 

article  on  "Ireland  in  '98"  is  an  exposition  of 
the  reviewer  regards  as  the  most  picturesque  epi- 
n  modern  Irish  history — of  course  from  the  point 
iw  of  the  Quarterly,  The  reviewer  says  : 
[lose  who  would  commemorate  the  rebellion  as  a 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  a  Roman 
»lic  Ireland  entirely  mistake  both  its  origin  and  its 
ts,  and  attribute  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement 

and  opinions  which  it  is  plain  that  not  one  among 
irlier  United  Irishmen  ever  for  a  moment  enter- 
l. 

,  again,  the  commemorative  celebration  now  being 
ged  in  Ireland  is  represented  as  indicating  the 
1  and  irreconcilable  aversion  of  Irishmen  to  Eng- 
ale,  let  it  be  remembered  that  of  the  grievances  in 
i  the  rebellion  originated  not  one  now  remains, 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  men  of  '98  may  be 
led  in  vain  for  the  statement  of  a  single  wrong 
Cngland  has  suffered  to  remain  unremedied." 

THE  SECOND  DUKE  OF    BUCKINGHAM. 

article  on  "  George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of 
ingham,"  is  a  very  bright  and  brilliant  specimen  of 
ographical  papers  which  constitute  the  chief  at- 
on  of  the  Quarterly.  George  Villiers  presented  a 
iing  subject.    George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 

Dryden's  "Zimri,"  summed  up  the  talents,  the 
8,  and  the  vices  of  the  Restoration.  He  was  a 
18  product  of  the  civil  war,  exile,  and  the  reaction 
st  Puritanism.  The  reviewer  deals  with  his  mixed 
cter  with  sympatliy  and  appreciation.  It  is  odd  to 
hat  after  the  Duke  had  spent  the  prime  of  his 
ood  in  dissipation,  he  had  still  sufficient  energy 
'hen  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  to  ride  three  hours 
ime  after  a  fox  in  Yorkshire,  the  pace  being  so 
i  that  the  Duke  and  his  huntsman  alone  were  in  at 
ill,  and  both  of  them  had  ridden  their  horses  to 

• 

NELSON   AND  LADY  HAMILTON. 

writer  of  the  article  on  Nelson,  while  praising 
in  Mahan's  biography  to  the  skies  as  an  exposition 
Ison's  naval  genius,  laments  that  the  American 
ipher  should  take  so  severe  a  view  of  Nelson's  rela- 
with  Lady  Hamilton.  He  says  : 
le  whole  of  this  pitiful  tragedy  belongs  only  to  the 
jven  years  of  Nelson's  life.  Captain  Mahan  allows 
mIow  to  overhang  his  whole  career.  From  first  to 
iroughout  his  pages  we  are  shown  the  fatal  passion 
uly  Hamilton,  rising  up  like  an  avenging  Nemesis 
mirch  the  radiant  fanie  of  a  man  who  for  nearly 
years  of  a  noble  life  ha<l  been  chivalrous  as  a 
slot  and  loyal  tis  an  Arthur.  We  can  discern  no 
ent  rea.son  in  morals,  and  therefore  none  in  liter- 
•t,  for  this  method  of  treatment." 

while  uttering  that  criticism,  the  reviewer  him- 
i  by  no  means  disposed  to  idealize  the  relations 
en  Nelson  and  his  mistress.    He  says : 
lere  are  letters  In  the  Morrison  collection,  too 
i  to  quote,  which  show  plainly  enough  that  Nel- 


son's infatuation  for  Lady  Hamilton  was  essentially  and 
passionately  physical,  and  never  rose  to  the  level  of  an 
ennobling  and  redeeming  inspiration." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  are  the  inevitable  review 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  *'  House  of  Blackwood"  and  an  inter- 
esting sketch  based  on  General  Read's  '*  Historic 
Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy,"  entitled  "Gibbon 
at  Lausanne." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  February  opens  with 
a  very  long  paper,  covering  thirty  pages,  entitled 
"The  Year  of  Shame."  It  is  written  by  an  original 
member  of  the  Eighty  Club,  and  is  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  causes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
have  covered  England  with  infamy.  He  says  at  the  bo- 
ginning  : 

"Never  during  the  last  two  centuries  has  England 
been  brought  so  low  in  the  councils  of  the  world  or 
been  so  false  to  her  own  traditions  and  the  great  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  justice  as  in  this  vaunted  year  of 
the  Queen's  jubilee." 

After  going  through  the  whole  narrative  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Salisbury,  he  comes  to  a  close  by  insist- 
ing on  the  following  moral  lesson  : 

"  If  we  would  be  great  it  is  certain  that  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  be  great.  It  is  not  by  putting  our  con- 
science into  commission,  it  is  not  by  playing  second 
fiddle  in  an  inharmonious  and  futile  concert  that  we 
shall  uphold  the  national  dignity  or  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  our  great  empire." 

THE  BIAS  OF  JUDGES  AGAINST  WOMEN. 

The  article  signed  "  Ignota"  deals  with  the  question 
of  judicial  sex  bias.  The  writer  maintains  that  the 
bias  of  judges  against  women,  which  was  shown  notably 
in  the  English  case  when  the  judges  decided  that  women 
were  not  eligible  to  sit  on  county  councils,  is  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  which  women  have  to  face  in  the  effort 
to  secure  recognition  of  their  rights.  For,  "Ignota" 
argues,  women  are  claiming  no  new  rights.  They  are 
only  asking  for  the  restitution  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges.   She  says : 

"  It  is  beyond  all  question  that  from  the  €^arliest 
known  periods  women  had  been  possessed  at  least  of  the 
local  franchise  which  entitled  them  to  be  members  of 
the  body  corporate  of  any  corporate  borough.  The  old 
burgess-rolls  of  many  of  our  ancient  cities  and  boroughs 
bear  witness  to  this,  notably  London  and  Edinburgh. 
Indeed,  in  our  ancient  London  certain  abbesses  are 
known  to  have  been  among  the  official  rulers  of  the 
city  even  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  charters." 

She  then  proceeds  with  her  paper,  the  object  of  which, 
she  says,  "is  to  show  how  continuously,  either  from  sex 
bias  or  from  sheer  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  facts  in 
which  women  are  deeply  interested,  our  judges  and 
other  highly  placed  officials  have  been  paring  down  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  women  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion." 

So  deeply  rooted  is  this  prejudice  against  women  that 
"  Ignota"  seems  to  fear  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Eng- 
lish courts  will  di.scover  that  women  have  no  right  ^ 
sit  either  on  school  boards  or  on  lioards  of  guardians. 
She  says : 

"The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  insecurity  of  all 
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rights  and  privileges  of  women  which  depend  either 
upon  legislation  or  upon  the  legal  interpretation  of  the 
law  is  the  strongest  argument  possible  for  giving  to 
them  that  equitable  share  of  control  over  legislation, 
and  thereby  over  the  makers  of  the  law  and  over  its  in- 
terpreters, which  the  position  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  can  alone  secure/' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Oakeshott  discusses  at  some  length  Mr. 
Mathew  Arnold  as  a  political  and  social  critic.  *'  His 
chief  failure,"  says  Mr  Oakeshott,  *'  is  that  he  can  sug- 
gest no  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time.  The  great 
danger  of  the  development  of  culture  without  a  cor- 
responding development  of  morals  is  one  with  which 
he  does  not  cope."  There  is  a  somewhat  crude  article 
by  H.  E.  Harvey,  entitled  "  Science  as  a  Moral  Guide," 
the  point  of  the  writer  being  that  science  alone  can  help 
us  to  preserve  the  true  balance  between  the  extremes  of 
selfishness  and  unselfishness.  Mona  Wilson  expounds 
the  present  condition  of  the  law  in  relation  to  employ- 
ers* liability  and  workmen's  compensation.  The  arti- 
cles on  "The  Development  in  the  Idea  of  the  State  "and 
Professor  Crooke's  psychical  research  address  do  not 
call  for  any  special  remark. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  January  number  of  this  Review  Sir  Henry  H. 
Howarth  begins  a  series  of  pai)ers  on  "The  Early 
History  of  Babylonia,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  set  forth 
consecutively  the  result  of  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  Babylonia  in  recent  years.  No  theme  can 
be  more  attractive,  but  the  article  itself  hardly  fulfills 
the  expectation.  Sir  Henry  Howarth  is  of  opinion  that 
the  records  take  us  back  to  at  least  5000  B.C. 

Mr.  F.  Baring  follows  the  march  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  invading  army  by  the  traces  which  it 
leaves  in  Doomsday  Book.  Doomsday  gives  the  value 
of  the  manors  just  before  and  just  after  the  Conquest. 
The  evidence  shows  that  he  marched  on  a  very  narrow 
front,  and  that  he  had  probably  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  when  he  left  Canterbury.  On  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  have  laid  a  very  light  hand  on  the 
southeastern  counties.  Few  manors  lost  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  returned  as  worth  just  as  much  in  1067  as  they 
were  in  1065. 

W.  F.  Stevenson  discusses  the  date  of  King  Alfred's 
death,  and  decides  that  he  really  died  on  October  26, 
899.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  reproducing  the  let- 
ters of  Richard  Cromwell,  which  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  E.  Warner,  of  Stoke  Rectory,  Gran- 
tham. The  earliest  is  dated  1675  and  the  latest  1708. 
Richard  Cromwell  was  then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
He  died  when  he  was  eighty-six. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

TO  American  readers  the  most  interesting  article 
in  Blackwood's  for  February  is  that  entitled 
"The  Spanish  Crisis,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  at 
some  length  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Bennett,  the  correspondent  of  the  Tjon- 
don  Times  in  Crete  last  year,  describes  his  experience 
among  the  Christian  insurgents  of  that  island. 

There  are  three  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
India.    Mr.  J.  M.  Bulloch  finds  in  the  exploits  of  the 


Gordon  Highlanders  on  the  northwest  frontier  a  text  for 
an  article  on  "  The  Gay  Gordons  :  A  Study  in  Inherited 
Prestige."  Prof.  Robert  Wallace  describes  the  Alla- 
habad fodder  and  dairy  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  by  properly  selected  and  well-managed  farms  in 
various  parts  of  India  abundance  of  fodder  could  be 
raised  to  supply  the  transport  service  and  provide  good 
milk  for  the  British  troops.  Another  contribution  on 
an  Indian  subject  is  a  tribute  to  "John  Nicholson,  of 
Delhi." 

The  article  entitled  "  Queen  Oglethorpe  "  puts  together 
all  that  can  be  learned  as  to  Miss  Oglethorpe,  whose 
story  is  so  closely  associated  with  James  Stuart,  the 
Pretender.  The  Meath  Home  for  Incurables  at  West- 
brook  Place,  Grodalming,  close  to  the  railroad,  and  said 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Prince  Charlie,  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Miss  Oglethorpe,  where  she  plotted 
and  planned  how  to  help  the  Pretender. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  Cornhill  for  January  Mr.  Fitchett  tells  the 
story  of  "Blake  and  the  Dutchman  "  in  his  series  of 
"  Fights  for  the  Flag."  Mr.  Ghosh  tells  some  good  tiger 
stories,  more  or  less  incredible,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden 
draws  a  humorous  sketch  of  an  imaginary  adventure,  in 
the  course  of  which  his  hero  became  the  president  of  a 
South  American  republic.  Mrs.  Earle,  writing  on 
"  Mistresses  and  Servants,"  lays  stress  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  training  young  girls  for  domestic  service,  and 
touches  incidentally  upon  many  problems  which  perplex 
housekeepers.  Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  relates  in  his  usual 
effective  fashion  an  experience  which  befell  him  when  a 
mere  boy.  He  was  shipwrecked  in  the  tropics  owing  to 
a  drunken  captain  running  the  vessel  ashore  when  all 
on  board  were  fast  asleep.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  gossips 
" Concerning  Breakfa.8t,"  and  in  "  A  Desert  Dream"  B. 
and  H.  Heron  impress  the  imagination  with  a  vision  of 
"The  Frontier  Men  of  England"  whose  recruiting 
sergeant  is  dead.  Squadrons  and  squadrons  of  mounted 
men  gallop  past  a  pioneer  who  is  dying  in  an  African 
swamp.  "They  start  with  us  on  our  exi>editions,  they 
head  our  armies,  the  frontier  men  of  England,  rein- 
forced in  every  l)order-fizzle,  by  the  bullet,  by  the  stab, 
by  the  swamp  fever.  ...  No  one  dies  alone  in  the 
waste  or  the  desert.  You  are  always  there  to  see  him 
die.    They  are  always  there — waiting." 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

SOME  original  letters  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  are 
quoted  in  the  article  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Strong, 
entitled  "The  Kindest  Hearted  of  the  Great,"  in  Lonff- 
mnn's  Magazine  for  February.  Mrs.  Clement  Shorter 
contributes  a  ])allad  entitled  "The  Fetch."  Mr.  Eric 
Parker  di«cusses  the  position  of  assistant  masters  In 
preparatory  schools,  and  Mr.  Hankin,  in  an  article  bear- 
ing the  somewhat  fantastic  title  of  "The  True  Sublime 
in  lioating,"  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  pastime  of 
taking  a  Canadian  canoe  and  paddling  down  the  cur- 
rent of  an  English  river  from  the  first  point  where  its 
waters  l)ecome  navigable. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  February  number  of  Cosmopolis  contains  an 
argument  on  "  The  Theoretical  Foundation  of 
Socialism "  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  in  reply  to  JUr. 
Hyndman^s  article  of  the  preceding  month.    Mr.  fiial* 
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lock's  position  has  been  made  known  to  the  reading 
public  very  generally  through  his  books.  In  his  view 
^e  changes  proposed  by  the  socialists,  as  a  rule,  **  leave 
iiie  impossible  and  approach  the  absolutely  impossible  in 
precise  proportion  as  the  socialists  set  value  upon  them.** 

Zangwill,  the  novelist,  attempts  in  this  number  to 
•deal  with  the  historical  Spinoza  as  he  has  previously 
<lealt  with  the  historical  Heine,  making  him  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  a  realistic  tale,  *^  The  Maker  of  Lenses, ** 
4uid  revitalizing  the  personality  of  the  great  Jewish 
philosopher. 

Edmund  Gosse  says  of  Alphonse  Daudet :  '*  He  is 
-vivacious,  brilliant,  pathetic,  exuberant,  but  he  is  not 
subtle  ;  his  gifts  are  on  the  surface.  He  observes  rather 
than  imagines ;  he  belongs  to  the  fascinating  but  too 


often  ephemeral  class  of  writers  who  manufacture  types 
and  develop  what  the  Elizabethans  used  to  call  *  hu- 
mors.' And  this  he  does,  not  by  an  exercise  of  fancy, 
not  by  a  penetrating  flash  of  intuition,  but  as  a  '  real- 
ist,' as  one  who  depends  on  little  green  books  of  notes 
and  docketed  bundles  of  ^  pi^es  jtistificatives.*  " 

Nevertheless,  says  the  critic,  "the  love  of  life,  of 
light,  of  all  beautiful  things,  of  all  human  creations, 
illuminates  the  books  of  Alphonse  Daudet,"  and  he  con- 
cludes that  in  so  cynical  an  age  as  ours  "  our  thanks 
are  eternally  due  to  a  man  who  built  up  for  us  a  world 
of  hoi)e  and  light  and  benignity." 

In  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  "  we  have 
quoted  from  Professor  Wagner's  criticism  of  Liebknecht 
in  the  German  section  of  CoamopolU. 


THE   CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBRUNETlfeRE'S  review  for  January  can,  at 
,  any  rate,  boast  the  negative  distinction  of  con- 
taining no  article  on  the  Dreyfus  agitation— a  circum- 
stance likely,  perhaps,  to  commend  it  more  to  French 
than  to  English  readers. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  LIBRARIAN. 

M.  Funck-Brentano,  in  his  paper  on  bibliographical 
problems  and  their  solutions  in  the  first  January  num- 
ber of  the  Revue,  does  not  go  far  wrong  in  describing 
the  year  1897  as  the  year  of  bibliography.  In  London 
the  world  congress  of  librarians  met  in  the  summer, 
there  has  been  a  bibliographical  conference  in  Brussels, 
And  M.  Stein  has  issued  a  new  addition  of  Petzhold's 
"**  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies." 

The  question  of  classification  is  of  the  great-est  im- 
l>ortance  to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  public  libraries. 
There  are  to-day  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
<listinct  systems  of  classification,  and  of  course  there  is 
no  real  agreement  of  the  experts  about  any  of  them. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  give  every  inquirer  a 
readily  accessible  list  or  conspectus  of  all  that  has  been' 
published  on  or  in  connection  with  this  particular  sub- 
ject, and  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  has  been  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  great  development  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  press.  Articles  are  nowadays 
published  in  more  or  less  ephemeral  journals  which 
w^ould  some  years  ago  have  l)een  reserved  and  probably 
•expanded  for  publication  in  volume  form.  The  scien- 
tific societies  are  exerting  themselves  to  establish  an 
international  scientific  bibliography,  and  that,  if  ac- 
•complished,  would  certainly  be  a  great  step  in  advance, 
•and  would  tend  perhaps  to  prevent  such  waste  of  energy 
.as  recently  occurred  when  three  learned  men,  in  Japan, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Paris  respectively,  made  simul- 
taneously the  same  discovery.  But  after  all  science  is 
only  one  department  of  knowledge,  and  what  we  want 
is  an  international  conspectus  of  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  whole  field  where  the  human  intellect  is 
exercised.  This  is  an  age  of  organization,  and  when 
even  poets  are  catalogued,  it  is  clear  that  the  inanimate 
productions  of  the  printing-press  cannot  be  allowed  to 
escape.  M.  Funck-Brentano  discusses  and  rejects  the 
clecimal  system  of  classification  invented  by  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  now  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 
3d.  Funck-Brentano  makes  a  good  suggestion  at  the  end 


of  his  article  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  of  crit 
leal  bibliographies. 

LANIER,  THE  POET-MUSICIAN. 

In  the  second  January  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Th.  Bentzon  has  an  interesting  critiqae  of 
Sidney  Lanier,  the  American  poet-musician.  Lanier 
was  the  veritable  antithesis  of  that  perverse  and  som- 
ber genius,  Foe,  though  it  is  curious  to  think  that 
Baltimore  claims  them  both ;  Foe  by  origin  and  Lanier 
by  adoption.  Among  Lanier's  best  friends  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  TurnbuU  and  their  son,  Fercy,  in 
memory  of  whom  was  established  the  well-known  lec- 
tureship at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Lanier  is  por- 
trayed in  Mrs.  Tumbull's  story,  "A  Catholic  Man," 
and  his  lines — 

"And  I  am  one  with  all  the  kinsmen  things 
That  e'er  my  Father  fathered"— 

attest  the  singular  pantheism,  which  was  nevertheless 
essentially  Christian,  which  formed  his  message  to  his 
age. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE  GAMBLING. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu 
comes  to  rather  a  lame  conclusion  when  he  says  that 
the  admitted  evils  of  financial  gambling  are  moral  in 
their  nature  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  moral  means. 
The  law  and  the  state  are,  he  says,  powerless  to  sup- 
press the  evil.  In  France,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  explains, 
all  corruptions  form  a  chain  of  which  the  links  hang  to- 
gether—the pornographic  press  and  the  shameless  stage 
being  supi)orters  and  accomplices  of  the  venal  politi- 
cians and  the  rapacious  bourse  speculators. 

OUR  SLEEPING  AND  OUR  WAKING  SELVES. 

M.  M^linand  writes  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
familiar  but  largely  unexplained  phenomena  of  dreams. 
We  have  all  been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance of  our  dreams  to  the  perceptions  of  our  waking 
life,  and  Descartes  puts  the  matter  very  clearly  when 
he  says  that  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  which  we  can 
always  clearly  distinguish  when  we  are  asleep  from 
when  we  are  awake.  Nevertheless,  "dream"  and 
"reality"  are  commonly  used  as  opposite  terms,  and  all 
theories  about  dreams  are  based  on  the  postulate  that 
our  waking  perceptions  are  true  and  our  peroeptiona 
while  dreaming  are  false  and  Illusory.  This  postulate 
may  seem  to  be  a  deduction  from  the  frequent  ab- 
surdity of  our  dreams,  but  a  cynic  might  legitimately 
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argue  that  no  human  being  could  ever  dream  things 
more  absurd  than  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  real 
life.  Man  ought  certainly  l)e  a  laughing  animal  if  by 
day  he  is  diverted  by  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  his 
fellow-creatures  and  at  niglit  by  his  own  extraordinary 
visions.  But,  seriously,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the 
reality  of  our  waking  perceptions  if  we  are  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  all. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  include  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
various  officers  in  Algeria  to  General  de  Castellane,  at 
dates  between  December  31,  1835,  and  April  2,  1848. 
They  form  part  of  a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  general's 
correspondence  which  is  to  appear  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  daughter,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulain- 
court.  M.  Goyau  contributes  an  important  study  on 
the  evils  of  large  landed  estates  in  Calabria. 

In  the  second  January  number  M.  Houssaye  begins  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  battle  of  Ligny  in  1815,  which 
promise  to  be  of  great  interest  to  tacticians  and  mili- 
tary historians.  M.  Br^al  has  a  charming  study  of  "An 
Officer  of  Old  France,"  the  Comte  de  Thorane,  who 
lived  for  several  years  with  Goethe's  father  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 


Army  of  the  Loire  after  Waterloo ;  a  rather  topical 
paper  by  M.  Vedel  describing  a  day  which  he  spent  at 
Canton,  where  his  adventures  were  not  different  to  those 
of  the  average  glol)-trotter ;  and  a  very  elaborate  his- 
torical resume  of  how  Voltaire  saved  Calas — a  prece- 
dent which  has  been  lately  appealed  to  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  "Dreyfus  Syndicate"  in  connection  with  M. 
Zola's  action. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Anatole  France's  eulo- 
gy of  Alphonse  Daudet.  The  personal  element 
looms  large  in  both  January  numbers  of  the  most  vig- 
orous of  French  reviews.  Very  instructive  and  valua- 
ble, from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  correspond- 
ence exchanged  between  Renan  and  Berthelot  during 
the  eventful  winter  of  1871.  Renan  was  in  Paris,  his 
friend  at  Bordeaux,  and,  as  was  only  too  natural,  the 
two  distinguished  Frenchmen  discussed,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  matters,  the  tragic  state  of  their 
country.  Both  men  seem  to  have  keenly  deplored  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine — indeed,  Renan  went  so 
far  as  to  describe  it  as  "a  mortal  blow  struck  at  the 
soul  of  France."  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  lost  all 
hope  :  "a  heap  of  shifting  sand  is  not  a  nation,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  can  but  transform  the  country  into  a 
heap  of  sand  composed  of  atoms  all  lacking  cohesion." 
Although  Renan's  sympathies  were  all  against  the 
commune,  he  evidently  considered  the  populace  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  he  actively  concerned 
himself  to  save  several  of  his  "  red  "  acquaintances  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Versaillais. 

VICTOR  HUGO  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

In  the  .second  number  of  tlie  Revue  are  given  some 
curious  letters  written  by  Vict<)r  Hugo  just  after  the 
Coup  (VEtat  to  his  wife.  lie  hml  escai)ed,  disguised  as 
a  workman,  to  Belgium,  and  these  notes,  dispatched 
from  Brussels,  were  all  addressed  to  "  Madame  Riviere," 
for  the  poet's  wife  had  l)een  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
friends  under  a  false  name  in  order  to  escape  possible 
imprisonment.  At  the  present  time  these  old  epistles 
acquire  a  topical  interest  if  only  because  they  prove 
that  the  France  of  1851-52  was  not  so  very  different  from 
the  France  of  to-day. 

An  excellent  map  of  Crete  illustrates  M.  V.  B6rard's 
third  article  on  the  Extern  crisis. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Among  the  other  contents  of  the  Revue  may  be  men- 
tioned Marshal  Davout's  account  of  what  l)ecame  of  the 


XOUVELLE  REVUE. 

WE  liave  referred  elsewhere  to M.  Albalat's  article 
on  Alphonse  Daudet  in  the  first  January  num- 
ber of  the  NmiveUe  Renue.  To  be  candid,  there  is  not 
much  else  of  interest  in  either  number,  except  M. 
Hamelle's  article  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  which  is  also 
dealt  with  in  another  column.  M.  Muteau  concludes 
his  account  of  his  trip  through  Senegal  and  French 
Soudan  in  the  suit  of  M.  Lebon,  the  French  colonial 
minister.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  strongly 
recommends  the  occupation  of  the  Soudan  by  France, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  fertile  and  more  populous 
than  Senegal.  He  foresees  that  the  capital  of  the  future 
Soudan  will  not  be  at  Kay&s,  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger. 

M.  deWailly's  article,  "Hawaii  Free,"  is  an  extremely 
well-written  and  amusing  plea  for  this  veritable  earthly 
paradise  and  its  jolly  brown  inhabitants. 

In  the  second  January  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
an  anonymous  general  officer  has  an  imi)ortant  article 
on  "  The  Fleet  and  the  Army,"  in  which,  in  view  of  the 
struggle  at  Peking,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  he  consid- 
ers what  would  happen  if  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 
were  arrayed  against  England.  Such  a  coalition  would, 
of  course,  be  a  natural  consequence  of  England's  **  in- 
sufficiently scrupulous  cleverness,  her  insatiable  greed, 
the  unjustified  ambitions  with  which  she  wearies  all 
the  nations,  her  pride,  her  weakness  (resulting  from  her 
limitless  expansion  and  her  defective  military  organi- 
zation), her  character  as  a  nation,  and  finally  the  un- 
avoidable necessities  which  weigh  on  the  three  greatest 
continental  powers  of  Euroi)e."  The  general  says  that 
the  coalition  would  Ik?  able  to  put  into  the  field  tea 
millions  of  good  troops  against  England's  two  hundred 
thousand,  while  their  united  fieets  would  give  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  British  navy,  which,  in  addition  to  fight- 
ing them,  would  have  to  protect  the  colonies.  So  there 
would  be  a  new  battle  of  Hastings,  which  would  re- 
mind the  world  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  an  appear- 
ance of  strength. 

Following  this  exposure  of  England's  ''splendid  isola- 
tion ''  and  approaching  downfall  comes  an  article  by 
Commandant  II.  Chass6riaud,  in  which  he  complains 
that  though  France  possesses  all  sorts  of  ships  of  war, 
arsenals  erected  at  great  cost,  engineers  of  the  first 
rank,  an  administrative  staff  full  of  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity, and  a  personnel  thoroughly  well  trained  from 
sailor  to  admiral,  yet  she  has  no  navy  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  no  fundamental  naval  doc- 
trine coordinating  all  these  forces  and  directing  them 
to  a  single  end. 

THE  ITAX.IAN  REVIEWS 

THE  ClvllUl  Cattolica  (January  15)  contains  aa 
article,  "The  Path  of  Just  Reparation,"  which. 
has  excited  some  attention  as  indicating  a  supposed  new 
departure  in  Vatican  policy.    In  the  first  place,  how- 
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ever,  the  Clvllt<i^  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  cannot  be 
taken  in  any  official  sense  as  the  organ  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
secondly,  the  article  says  very  little  more  than  might 
have  been  heard  in  ecclesiastical  circles  for  the  last  year 
or  two.  Any  modus  vivendl  as  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Quirinal  is  regarded  as  an  impossibility.  How, 
then,  can  the  Pope  recover  his  rightful  position  without 
sacrificing  the  national  integrity  of  Italy  ?  The  present 
deadlock  between  Church  and  state,  the  article  suggests, 
has  arisen  not  from  the  fact  of  Italian  unity,  **  but  from 
a  special  mode  and  form  of  unity  and  integrity  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  with  the  main  object  of  ousting 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church."  The  Jesuit  writer 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  Switzerland,  Grermany,  and  the 
United  States  are  all  triumphant  proofs  that  national 
unity  is  quite  independent  of  the  monarchical  form  of 
government ;  in  other  words,  that  a  federation  of  Italian 
States  presents  the  simplest  solution  of  the  dilemma 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  Italian  troubles  to-day. 
The  article  may  be  regarded  as  a  ballon  d'essai  in  view 
of  the  decreasing  popularity  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  repub- 
lican party  has  little  influence  in  Italy  and  is  bitterly 
anti-clerical. 

The  Italian  reviews  were  full  of  literary  interest  last 
month.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  continues  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (January  1)  his  gospel  paraphrases  with  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  in  which  he  paints  in  his 
most  luxuriant  style  the  voluptuous  pagan  pleasures 
of  the  rich  man.  The  result  is  distinctly  unpleasant. 
Besides  excellent  critical  articles  on  Daudet  and  Anatole 
France,  the  number  contains  a  review  of  Italian  fic- 
tion for  the  past  year,  of  which  the  author,  D.  Oliva,  is 
unable  to  give  a  very  lauditory  account.  He  selects  for 
si)ecial  commendation  Matilde  Serao's  "L'Infedele," 
and  for  more  critical  approval  "Spasimo,"  by  De 
Roberto,  and  "  L'Incantesimo,"  by  E.  A.  Butti.  The 
mid-January  niunber  leads  off  with  an  article  on  Leo- 
pardi,  fully  illustrated,  in  which  is  quoted  a  critical  ap- 
preciation of  the  poet,  written  by  Gladstone  for  the  Quar- 
terly Review  in  1850.  The  same  number  contains  a 
sprightly  and  entertaining  article  on  the  forms  and 
origin  of  kissing,  by  E.  Mancini. 

Mrs.  Browning  is  the  subject  of  two  articles,  the  re- 
sult of  the  recent  publication  (by  Treves,  of  Milan)  of  a 
volume  of  her  selected  poems  translated  by  T.  Mas- 
sarani.  These  are  most  favorably  reviewed  in  the 
Antologia  by  the  Deputy  P.  Molmenti,  while  to  the 
Rasse^na  Nazlonulc  (January  16)  Fanny  Zampini  Sola- 
zar,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  to  cultivate  an 
appreciation  of  the  Brownings  in  Italy,  contributes  an 
interesting  critical  study  of  "Aurora  Ijeigh." 


The  Revlsta  Muslcale  Italiana  is  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion for  all  music-lovers.  Some  fifty  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  article  (in  French)  bv  John  Grand-Carteret  on  the 
illustrated  title-pages  of  ancient  music  books,  with 
numbers  of  beautiful  old  engravings  admirably  repro- 
duced. There  is  also  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
English  music,  dealing  with  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  careful  critiques  of  much  recent 
music. 


c 


SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

N.  STARCKE  contributes  to  Nordisk  Tidskrift 
.  an  article  on  "The  Scientific  Treatment  of  So- 
ciology." It  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  (1)  The  general 
methodical  rules  of  science  ;  (2)  sociology  as  a  science  ; 
(3)  the  special  metho<ls  of  sociology ;  (4)  the  causes  of 
sociological  phenomena ;  from  which  titles  a  fair  idea 
of  the  gist  of  the  article  may  be  gathered. 

A  lighter  tone  is  given  the  number  by  Helena  Ny- 
blom's  "Reminiscences  of  Southern  Tyrol."  The  Tyro- 
lese  she  describes  as  a  sterling,  sober-minded  people, 
polite  and  well  behaved,  but  lacking  in  lightness  and 
gayety.  There  is  something  in  the  Tyrolese  type  that 
strongly  reminds  one  of  the  Norwegians.  They  are 
model  church-goers,  and  listen  with  rapt  attention  to 
their  preachers.  In  describing  the  beauties  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  writer  refers  to  "Maria  Rast,"  a  little  pilgrims' 
chapel  surrounded  by  a  garden  which  is  full  of  white 
lilies  and  roses.  There  is  a  curious  legend  in  connection 
with  the  altar-picture  of  the  Madonna,  who  is  portrayed 
with  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms  and  a  wound  in  her 
forehead  from  which  blood-drops  are  falling  over  her- 
self and  the  child.  The  legend  says  that  up  in  Dalsland, 
in  Sweden,  there  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  man 
who  had  wasted  his  substance  in  gambling  and  evil  liv- 
ing, and  so  thought  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  flinging 
himself  in  the  VUnem.  But  on  his  way  he  became 
aware  of  a  Madonna  picture  which  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  there,  a  relic  of  the  Catholic  days,  and  which 
now  fixed  upon  him  reproachful  eyes.  Enraged  at  this 
unexpected  interference  in  his  plans,  he  picked  up  a 
stone  and  flung  it  at  the  forehead  of  the  Madonna.  To 
his  surprise  and  terror,  blood  began  to  flow  from  the 
brow  of  the  pictured  face  and  trickle  down  over  mother 
and  child.  Needless  to  say,  he  refrained  from  his  sinful 
act,  reformed  his  ways,  and  died  a  model  of  piety.  For 
several  days  the  picture  bled,  and  crowds  came  to  see 
the  marvel.  A  Tyrolese  artist,  then  living  in  Sweden, 
made  a  copy  of  the  picture,  which  afterward  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  titled  family  in  Eppan,  and  was 
finally  put  up  in  tbe  little  chapel  "  Maria  Rast." 
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France.  ByJoha  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley.  Two 
vols.,  8vo,  pp.  864—510.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

It  must  suffice  at  this  time  to  make  a  merely  prelimi- 
nary mention  of  this  extremely  important  work,  an  advance 
copy  of  which  is  laid  upon  our  table  as  we  go  to  press.  Mr. 
Bodley  is  an  Englishman  who  has  spent  the  past  seven  years 
in  France,  studying  under  the  best  auspices,  in  all  parts  of 
the  republic,  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. As  he  remarks  in  his  introduction,  he  might  three  or 
four  years  ago  have  given  us  the  result  of  his  studies  in  four 
large  volumes.  Having,  however,  continued  his  labors  for 
several  years  longer,  he  has  been  able  to  digest  his  materials 
and  present  his  conclusions  in  two  volumes  of  moderate  size 
and  open  print.  The  compass  of  the  work  is  not  as  broad  by 
any  means  as  that  of  Mr.  Bryce's  "American  Common- 
wealth." Mr.  Bodley's  volumes  are  mainly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  political  history  and  the  working  of  political  insti- 
tutions since  the  great  revolution  of  the  last  century.  Un- 
doubtedly the  work  will  at  once  command  high  and  authori- 
tative rank. 

Modem  France,  1789-1895.  By  Andr6  Lebon.  12mo, 
pp.  500.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  fresh  volume  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series 
appears  in  a  new  style  of  binding  which  that  very  popular 
series  is  henceforth  to  wear.  M.  Lebon,  the  author  of  this 
book  on  modem  France,  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  story  that  he  tells  is  chiefly  that  of  revolu- 
tions, dynasties,  and  political  movements,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  of  1789  down  to  our  day.  The  book  is  a 
marvelous  summary  of  information. 

Essais  et  Etudes.  Par  ^mlle  de  Laveleye.  Trois^me 
S^rie,  1883-1892.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  418.  Paris  :  F61ix 
Alcan. 

The  principal  works  of  the  late  Prof.  :6mile  de  La- 
veleye form  a  long  list  which  will  stand  for  generations 
to  come  as  a  testimony  to  the  remarkable  intellectual 
activity  of  that  eminent  observer  and  thinker.  Besides  the 
books  he  produced,  M.  de  Laveleye  was  constantly  writing 
articles  of  first-class  importance  for  the  French,  Belgian, 
Italian,  English,  and  American  periodicals  and  reviews. 
Since  his  death  these  magazine  articles  have  from  time  to 
time  been  making  appearance  in  collected  book  form.  A 
third  such  volume  has  reached  us  from  the  press  of  F61ix 
Alcan,  in  Paris.  The  papers  collected  in  this  third  volume 
are  all  of  them  worthy  of  preHcrvatlon  and  are  of  great 
variety  in  their  subjects.  They  deal  with  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  of  international  politics,  of  science,  geography, 
religion,  and  various  Belgian  questions. 

Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  and  Re- 
lated Topics.  By  William  Archibald  Dunning, 
Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  885.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2. 

All  but  one  of  the  essays  included  in  this  volume  have 
been  published  by  Professor  Dunning  in  the  PolUicdl  Science 
QMarterly^  the  YcUe  Review^  and  the  papers  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  The  author's  aim  is  to  present  to 
the  younger  generation  of  readers  a  view  of  the  political  and 
constitutional,  rather  than  the  military  history  of  the  civil 
war.  Professor  Dunning  has  made  one  of  the  first  serious 
attempts  to  set  forth  the  really  profound  problems  embraced 
in  what  we  term  "  reconstruction." 


Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance.  By  Alexander 
Dana  Noyes.  12mo,  pp.  292.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Noyes*  title-page  aptly  explains  the  scope  of  his 
book.  The  secondary  title  is  as  follows :  **  A  Short  Financial 
History  of  the  Government  and  People  of  the  United  States 
Since  the  Civil  War,  1805-1896."  The  attempt  is  made ''to 
narrate  the  series  of  events  which  influenced  American 
financial  history  between  1805  and  1897,  and  to  point  out 
clearly  and  concisely  the  relation  of  those  events  to  one  an- 
other." The  successive  chapters  deal  with  The  Inflation 
Period,  The  Struggle  for  Resumption,  Resumption  of  Specie 
Payments,  The  Silver  Problem,  The  Surplus  Revenue  of 
1888,  The  Two  Laws  of  1800,  The  Expulsion  of  Qold,  The 
Panic  of  1808,  The  Government  Loans  and  the  Tariftof  1881, 
and  The  Bond  Syndicate  Operation.  The  point  of  view  in 
that  of  the  gold-standard,  sound-money  men.  Those  who 
may  not  agree  with  the  line  of  argument  will  at  least  find 
the  book  stimulating  and  its  presentation  of  facts  both 
accurate  and  extremely  valuable. 

The  Study  of  City  Government :  An  Outline  of  the 
Problems  of  Municipal  Functions,  Control  and 
Organization.  By  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Ph.D.  12mo, 
pp.  282.      New  York :  The  Macmillan   Company. 

$1.50. 

It  is  by  an  oversight  that  our  readers  have  not  had  their 
attention  most  favorably  attracted  to  a  work  by  Prof. 
Delos  Wilcox,  published  several  months  ago,  entitled ''  The 
Study  of  City  Government.^  It  is  a  compact  little  volume 
in  which  the  student  will  flnd  summed  up  most  intelligently 
and  clearly  the  present-day  problems  encountered  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  cities,  and  the  methods  by  which  cities  at 
home  and  abroad  are  undertaking  to  deal  with  thoee  qnee- 
tions.  Dr.  Wilcox  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  infbrma- 
tion,  has  utilized  the  work  of  others— always,  of  conrse,  wiUi 
due  acknowledgment— and  has  presented  the  whole  snbdect 
in  a  well-proportioned  and  comprehensive  fashion. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties  in  the  Northwest 
By  Theodore  Clarke  Smith,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  808. 
New  York  :  Jjongmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Dr.  Smith's  volume  in  the  "  Harvard  Historical  Studies** 
is  devoted  to  the  local  history  of  the  political  anti-slavery 
movement,  a  Hubject  essentially  new  to  historical  writers, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  approached  the  question  from  the 
national  point  of  view.  The  material  Incorporated  in  Dr. 
Smith's  volume  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  present  Republican  party.  After  reading 
this  account  of  the  rise  and  influence  of  anti-slavery  parties 
in  the  States  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  we  can  readily 
understand  wliy  the  '"anti-Nebraska"  agitation  of  18(M-tt 
was  more  successful  in  those  States  than  elsewhere. 

The  Neutrality  of  the  American  Lakes  and  Anglo- 
American  Relations.  By  James  Morton  Callahan^ 
Ph.D.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  192.    Baltimore  :  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Press.    $1.50. 

The  flrst  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  historical  studies  to  ap- 
pear in  1898  is  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  James  MortOfk 
Callahan,  on  ''  The  Neutrality  of  the  American  Lakes  aad 
Anglo-American  Relations."  This  is  a  more  ambitknis 
tise  than  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  \ 
Dr.  Callahan  begins  with  a  brief  discussion  of  ^  The 
can  Peace  Policy."  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
tions  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  1788  and  their 
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our  northern  lake  boundary.  The  story  of  the  passing  of 
the  control  of  the  great  lakes  from  British  to  American 
hands,  in  the  War  of  1812,  forms  another  chapter.  The  writer 
then  discusses  the  agreement  of  1817  regarding  the  rednction 
of  naval  forces  on  the  lakes,  the  Canadian  rebellion  and  the 
resulting  entanglements,  the  part  played  by  the  great  lakes 
in  our  civil  war,  and  the  adjustment  of  irritating  questions 
that  has  since  taken  place.  Dr.  Callahan  has  spared  no 
Iiains  in  consulting  all  available  American  and  Canadian 
authorities,  and  his  monograph  is  doubtless  the  most 
thorough  exposition  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten from  any  point  of  view. 

The  War  of  Greek  Independence,  1822  to  1838.  By  W. 
Alison  Phillips.  12mo,  pp.  443.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  rewriting  of  the  story  ^of  the  Greek  war  of  inde- 
pendence, which  occupied  so  long  a  time  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century,  seems  to  have  been  demanded  by  the  general 
interest  in  the  events  of  1897.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Phillips  in 
prei>aring  this  brief  account  has  been  to  make  more  gener- 
ally accessible  this  interesting  chapter  of  modern  history. 
The  work  is  provided  with  an  excellent  map. 

Hawalfs  Story.  By  Hawaii's  Queen,  Liliuokalani. 
8yo,  pp.  409.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $2. 

This  book,  attributed  to  the  person  who  still  calls  her- 
self "  Hawaii's  Queen  "—although  she  had  a  year  or  two  ago 
duly  renounced  that  title  and  acknowledged  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Hawaiian  republic— has  been  put  forth  at  this  time, 
pi^sumably,  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  against  annex- 
ation. So  far  as  it  may  have  any  influence  on  the  determi- 
nation of  that  question,  it  will  be  likely  to  help  the  annex- 
ationists. 

TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION,  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Klondike :  The  Chicago  Record's  Book  for  Gold- 
Seekers.  8vo,  pp.  424.  Chicago :  The  Chicaiso 
Record  Company.    $1. 

The  Chicago  Record  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  to  procure  full  and  reliable  reports  of  the 
Klondike  gold  discoveries  last  summer,  and  the  fund  of  gen- 
eral information  about  the  Yukon  region  which  its  corre- 
spondents accumulated  was  quite  encyclopedic.  From  ttiis 
a  volume  has  been  compiled  which  is  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
hand-book  for  the  intending  prospector  or  settler  in  the 
Alaskan  gold  regions.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  is 
the  most  complete  publication  of  its  kind  yet  put  out. 

Alaska  :  Its  Neglected  Past,  Its  Brilliant  Future.  By 
Bushrod  Washington  James.  12mo,  pp.  444.  Phil- 
adelphia :  The  Sunshine  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50. 

Dr.  James  has  been  a  student  of  Alaskan  problems  for 
some  years.  The  aim  of  his  present  volume  is  to  arouse  such 
an  interest  in  the  country  and  its  needs  as  may  lead  to  com- 
prehensive legislation  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory.  The  book's  descriptive  chapters  are  based  on 
actual  observation,  and  there  are  numerous  maps  and  illus- 
trations. The  author  discusses  the  sealing  and  boundary 
questions  from  an  American  point  of  view,  while  the  gold- 
fields,  of  course,  demand  their  share  of  attention. 

Across  the  Sub- Arctics  of  Canada  :  A  Journey  of  3,200 
Miles  by  Canoe  and  Snowshoe  Through  the  Barren 
Lands.  By  J.  W.  Tyrrell  C.E.  Svo,  pp.  280.  To- 
ronto :  William  Briggs. 

This  account  very  well  supplements  the  story  of  our  own 
Caspar  Whitney's  travels  through  the  desolate  regions  lying 
between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  the  record 
of  an  exploration  made  for  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey 
in  1808.  Appendices  contain  a  valuable  classified  list  of 
plants  collected  on  the  expedition  and  an  Eskimo  vocabulary 
of  words  and  phrases. 


Afloat  on  the  Ohio :  An  Historical  Pilgrimage  of  a 
Thousand  Miles  in  a  Skifl?,  from  Redstone  to  Cairo. 
By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  12mo,  pp.  338.  Chicago  : 
Way  &  Williams.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Thwaites  has  a  unique  gift  in  his  ability  to  combine 
a  tale  of  mild  and  natural  adventure  with  an  easy  sort  of 
historical  narrative.  This  was  illustrated  in  his  sketches  en- 
titled "  Historic  Waterways,"  and  is  even  more  evident  in 
his  present  story  of  a  boat  trip  down  the  Ohio,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  get  ^^  local  color "  for  more  serious  work  in 
Western  history. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire  :  The  Book  of  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club.  Edited  by  George  Bird  Grinnell 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  8vo,  pp.  353  New  York : 
Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company.    $2.50. 

Among  the  important  papers  in  this  third  volume  issued 
by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  we  note  Mr.  A.  i  Low's 
"Labrador  Peninsula,"  Mr.  Wm.  Lord  Smith's  "African 
Shooting  Trip," Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell's  "Wolves  and 
Wolf  Nature,"  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "On  the  Little  Mis- 
souri." There  are  also  interesting  descriptions  of  "Bear 
Traits,"  and  the  club's  interest  in  questions  of  public  con- 
cern is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  Adirondack  deer  law 
and  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

A  World  Pilgrimage.  By  John  Henry  Barrows.  Edited 
by  Mary  Eleanor  Barrows.  12mo,  pp.  479.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $2. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Barrows'  observations  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  European  and  Asiatic  peoples  are  recorded  in  the 
form  of  a  traveler's  first  impressions.  The  writer's  broad 
sympathies  and  unfailing  good  sense  have  contributed  much 
to  the  human  interest  of  this  series  of  letters.  Such  books 
make  more  real  a  sense  of  the  growing  cosmopolitanism  of 
our  time. 

Korea  and  Her  Neighbors.  By  Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 
With  a  preface  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Hillier.  8vo,  pp. 
480.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $2. 

Mrs.  Bishop's  new  travel  book,  based  on  studies  made 
during  four  visits  to  the  "  hermit  nation  "  between  January, 
1884,  and  March,  1897,  is  the  most  comprehensive  description 
of  that  strange  land  and  people  yet  published.  The  author 
has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  country  at  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  its  recent  history,  and  she  has  the  faculty 
of  vividly  portraying  what  she  has  seen.  The  illustrations 
of  the  book  are  reproductions  of  photoglyphs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Groing  to  War  in  Greece.  By  Frederick  Palmer.  12mO| 
pp.  192.    New  York  :  R.  H.  Rus.sell.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer, the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Pres&s  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  seeing  every  engage- 
ment of  the  month's  campaign  which  ended  so  disastrously  for 
the  Greeks  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  he  scored  several  journal- 
istic "  beats  "  of  no  mean  order.  His  little  book  gives  an  inside 
view  of  the  modern  war  correspondent's  trials  and  triumphs. 
Moreover,  it  helps  us  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  real 
animus  of  the  Greco-Turkish  conflict  and  some  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  its  quick  termination. 

A  Note-Book  in  Northern  Spain.  By  Archer  M.  Hun- 
tington. 4to,  pp.  275.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s 
Sons.    $3.50. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  confined  his  notes  and  sketches  to 
those  parts  of  Spain  that  are  often,  mistakenly,  regarded  as 
less  interesting  to  the  traveler  than  the  more  famous  cities 
and  villages  of  the  South.  In  his  rambles  among  the  Pyr^ 
nees  he  unearthed  a  wealth  of  local  tradition  on  which  he 
has  freely  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  The  volvme 
is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  with  special  care  and 
success. 
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Two  Ladds'  First  Trip  Abroad.  By  Anna  M.  Hager 
Ladd.  18mo,  pp.  348.  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Pub- 
lished by  the  author. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladd,  of  Minneapolis,  had  no  exceptional  ex- 
periences in  their  first  visit  to  Earope,  and  Mrs.  Ladd  evi- 
dently does  not  regard  her  book  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  travel.  She  has  made  a  very  at- 
tractive narrative,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  circle  of 
friends.  It  is  a  narrative  that  gives  particular  attention  to 
the  minute  details  of  travel  and  of  foreign  life  that  came 
under  Mrs.  Lodd's  observation,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
has  a  certain  value  as  contemporary  testimony  that  many  a 
more  ambitious  book  lacks  altogether. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With.    By  Fred  Mather.    Svo,  pp. 

371.    New  York  :    Forest  and   Stream  Publishing 

Company.    $2. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  Mr.  Mather's  fishing  com- 
rades, while  doubtless  excellent  sportsmen,  were  not  distin- 
guished greatly  in  other  lines.  Mr.  Mather's  sketches  are 
clever  revelations  of  character  and  stories  of  adventure 
with  rod  and  gun,  "  from  the  killing  of  little  fishes  and  birds 
to  a  bufl!alo  hunt,"  as  the  author  puts  it.  If  Mr.  Mather  has 
not  made  a  very  important  contribution  to  American  biog- 
raphy, he  has  at  least  told  some  good  stories  and  written  a 
wholesome  and  invigorating  book. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Horace  Mann  and  the  Common  School  Revival  in  the 
United  States.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.  12mo, 
pp  326.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

The  far-reaching  services  of  Horace  Mann  to  what  may 
be  termed  educational  statesmanship  in  the  United  States 
have  been  duly  recognized  by  American  school  men.  Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale's  volume  in  the  series  of  "  Great  Educators" 
summarizes  those  services  and  gives  them  a  proper  setting 
in  their  historical  relations. 

Eighty  Years  and  More  (181&-1897):  Reminiscences  of 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Svo,  pp.  474,  New  York  : 
P^uropean  Publishing  Company.    $2. 

Mrs.  Stanton's  book  of  reminiscences  appears  in  the 
semi-centennial  Jubilee  year  of  the  woman-suffrage  agitation. 
The  famous  Seneca  Falls  convention,  in  which  Mrs.  Stanton 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits,  was  held  in  July,  1848,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  her  name  has  been  associated  with  that 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  the  world  movement  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  Her  career  as  a  reform  lecturer  and 
agitator  has  been  a  long  and  notable  one,  beginning  as  it  did 
in  the  anti-slavery  days.  Few  Americans  now  living  have 
enjoyed  so  wide  an  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  as  this  book 
reveals. 

Reminiscences  of  William  Wetmore  Story,  the  Ameri- 
can Sculptor  and  Author.  By  Mary  E.  Phillips. 
12mo,  pp.  291.  Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
$1.75. 

William  Wetmore  Story,  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts  and 
attractive  personality,  died  in  Rome  in  1895.  Several  years 
before  his  death  the  writer  of  this  memoir  had  obtained 
from  him,  through  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Miss  Eliza 
Allen  Starr,  of  Chicago,  much  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  his  life-work.  This  is  supplemented,  in 
the  present  volume,  with  manuscript  materials  furnished  by 
Miss  Starr. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains :  Being  a  Record  of  Certain 
Americans  who  Made  Themselves  Immortal.  By 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  12mo,  pp.  238.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  twelve  naval  officers  selected  for  this  record  are 
those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  American 
Reyolailon  and  the  War  of  181)3  and  during  the  intervening 
period.    The  first  biography  in  the  book  is  that  of  Paul 


Jones,  our  first  national  naval  hero,  and  the  last  is  a  sketch 
of  James  Lawrence,  whose ''  Don't  give  up  the  ship  '*  has 
been  the  watchword  of  the  American  navy  from  his  time  to 
ours. 

John  Hunter,  Man  of  Science  and  Surgeon  (1728-1793). 
By  Stephen  Paget,  M.  A.  12mo,  pp.  272.  New  York : 
Ijongmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

William  Harvey.  By  D'Arcy  Power,  F.S.A.  12mo,  pp. 
283.    New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Sir  James  Young  Simpson  and  Chloroform  (1811-1870). 
By  H.  Laing  Gordon.  12mo,  pp.  237.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  series  of  biographies  entitled  '*  Masters  of  Medicine," 
which  was  well  begun  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
late  Ernest  Hart,  is  an  enterprise  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  the  lives  of  such  benefactors  of  the  race  as  Harvey, 
Jenner,  Hunter,  and  Simpson  beyond  the  most  meager  ac- 
counts of  their  services  to  science.  Readable  medical  biogra- 
phies have  been  few  indeed.  This  new  series  fills  a  real  gap 
in  our  literature,  and  we  hope  that  the  death  of  the  editor 
will  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  original  plan.  Each 
volume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece  portrait. 

Ambrose  Par6  and  His  Times  (1510-1590).  By  Stephen 
Paget.  12mo,  pp.  809.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s 
Sons.    $2  50. 

The  story  of  the  great  French  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth 
century  should  be  known  outside  of  France.  Mr.  Paget^s 
work  is  based  on  the  standard  authorities  (untranslated)  and 
is  illustrated  with  an  interesting  portrait  and  several  repro- 
ductions from  ancient  prints. 

Sir   Walter   Ralegh  :   The   British   Dominion  of  the 

West.     By  Martin  A.  S.   Hume.     12mo,   pp.  449. 

New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

To  Americans  it  will  seem  especially  fitting  that  the 

new  biographical  series  of  ''Builders  of  Greater  Britain** 

should  begin  with  a  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  the  man 

who  really  conceived  the  idea  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination  in 

this  Western  world.    It  is  true  that  the  direct  results  of 

Ralegh*8  statesmanship  were  in  after-years  largely  lost  to 

Britain,  but  that  "  is  another  story.'*    Ralegh  was  in  the 

truest  sense  the  creator  of  that ''  British  dominion  of  the 

West  "  which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 

made  the  "  Greater  Britain  "  and  laid  the  foundations  of 

another  great  English-speaking  nationality. 

New  letters  of  Napoleon  I.,  Omitted  from  the  Edition 
Published  Under  the  Auspices  of  Napoleon  III. 
From  the  French.  By  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  New  York : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 

The  publication  of  more  than  five  hundred  "  new"  let^ 
ters  of  Napoleon  is  an  event  which  would  once  have  roused 
far  more  curiosity  and  interest  than  at  the  present  day,  whrai 
the  general  conception  of  the  Napoleonic  character  has  be- 
come so  fixed  and  definite  that  no  amount  of  self-revelation 
through  rediscovered  letters  is  likely  to  greatly  change  it. 
The  correspondence  included  in  this  volume  is  addressed  to 
many  persons  in  various  stations  and  relations  to  Bonaparte, 
and  it  touches  on  a  multitude  of  subjects.  The  Emperor*! 
directions  to  his  ministers  are  among  the  most  piquant  pas> 
sages  in  the  book.  American  affairs  are  touched  upon,  but 
only  incidentally. 

RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 
The  Holy  Bible,  Polychrome  Edition.  A  New  English 
Translation,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  4to.  The  Book 
of  Judges,  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Moore,  D.D.  $1.25.  The 
Book  of  Psalms,  by  Horace  Howard  Fumeas.  $8.60. 
The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  by  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.  $2.50.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

The  general  plan  of  the  polychrome  Bible  waa  folly  de- . 
scribed  in  this  Rbvtbw  for  December,  1880.   The  dietliictiTe 
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tyiiographical  feature  of  the  work,  which  gives  the  edition 
its  name,  is  the  arrangement  of  colors  on  the  background  of 
the  page  to  show  the  various  sources  from  which  the  books 
have  been  composed.  This  device  helps  to  an  understanding 
of  many  of  the  more  important  results  of  modern  critical 
scholarship.  The  services  of  the  world's  greatest  biblical 
scholars  have  been  enlisted  in  the  work  of  translating  and 
annotating.  Thus  the  English  rendering  of  the  Psalms  has 
been  done  by  that  accomplished  student  of  English  letters. 
Dr.  Horace  H.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  notes  to 
the  text  have  been  prepared  by  WeUhausen,the  great  German 
critic,  who  also  furnishes  an  appendix  on  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Each  volume  contains  illustrations  from 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments  or  from  photographs  of 
biblical  scenery. 

The  Modem  Reader's  Bible.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
and  the  General  Epistles.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
Richard  G.  Moulton.  16mo,  pp.  830.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

Professor  Moulton's  presentation  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  modern  literary  form  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  have  followed  his  work  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  present  volume  includes  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  and  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  with  a 
critical  introduction  and  notes. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment.  By  S.  R.  Driver.  8vo,  pp.  588.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Canon  Driver*8  scholarly 
work,  with  matter  which  in  former  editions  appeared  in  ap- 
pendices incorporated  in  the  main  text,  so  that  the  results  of 
the  latest  criticism  are  stated  in  appropriate  order. 

Prayers  Ancient  and  Modern,  Selected  and  Arranged 
for  Daily  Reading.  By  the  editor  of  "  Daily  Strength 
for  Daily  Needs."  16mo,  pp.  377.  New  York  : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $1. 

Many  authors  have  contributed  to  this  collection  of 
prayers.  Among  modern  writers  one  would  hardly  turn  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  a  quest  for  this  form  of  literature, 
but  two  prayers  by  Stevenson  are  included  in  the  little  vol- 
ume before  us.  One  of  the  most  Voluminous  contributors  is 
Christina  Oeorgina  Rossetti. 

Hymns  That  Have  Helped  :  Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns 
Which  Have  Been  Found  Most  Useful  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  Men.  By  W.  T.  Stead.  16mo,  pp.  27tt.  New 
York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Stead's  collection  of  testimonies  from  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  helped  by  the  hymns  included  in  his 
little  book  is  very  interesting.  Several  of  the  hymns  selected 
for  this  publication  are  favorites  of  long  standing,  while 
others  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  familiar  to  American  ears, 
but  tlie  reasons  for  their  inclusion  are  brought  out  in  the 
editorial  notes.  The  American  edition  of  *' Hymns  That 
Have  Helped  **  should  have  as  marked  a  success  as  the  Eng- 
lish edition  enjoyed. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences  By  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright.  12mo,  pp.  mt.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Earlier  works,  and  especially  **  The  Logic  of  Christian 
Evidences,"  have  shown  Professor  Wright's  marked  qualifi- 
cations as  a  writer  on  the  relations  of  science  and  religion. 
This  author's  position  is  indeed  unique,  for  he  has  become 
an  expert  in  two  distinct  fields.  For  many  years  he  has 
pursued  the  study  of  glacial  action  (from  which  has  resulted 
his  important  book  on  ^^The  Ice  Age  in  North  America'*), 
and  during  the  same  time  he  has  continually  held  a  chair  in 
a  theological  seminary.  All  the  recently  discovered  external 
evidences  of  Christianity  have  appealed  to  him  with  unusual 
force,  and  in  his  new  volume  they  will  be  found  clearly 


stated.    Profeesor  Wright  has  a  literary  style  well  suited  to 
his  purpose ;  his  books  are  readable  as  well  as  logical. 

The  New  Puritanism.  Papers  by  Lyman  Abbott, 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  Charles  A.  Berry,  and  others. 
Edited  by  Rossiter  W.  Raymond.  12mo,  pp.  275. 
New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.    $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  the  addresses  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  celebration  of  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Berry,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, England,  spoke  on  ^^Beecher*s  Influence  Upon 
Religious  Thought  in  England,"  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  on 
"The  Theological  Problem  for  To-day,"  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  on  "The  Social  Problems  of  the  Future,"  and 
President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  on  "  The  Church  of  the 
Future."  These  addresses,  together  with  the  two  on  modern 
Puritanism  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Bradford,  are  all  worthy 
of  preservation,  apart  from  the  temporary  interest  con- 
nected with  Pl3rmouth*s  commemoration  services. 

The  Service  of   God  :  Sermons,  Essays  and  Addresses. 

By  Samuel  A.  Bamett.    12mo,  pp.  846.    New  York  : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2. 

This  book  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  author*s  service  of 
humanity  in  East  London,  where  as  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall 
Mr.  Barnett  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  study  the 
problems  of  modem  philanthropy  and  practical  religion  as 
they  present  themselves  In  the  crowded  city.  Mr.  Bamett*s 
point  of  view  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers ;  he  rep- 
resents the  "moderate"  wing  of  the  English  Christian 
socialists. 

Antichrist :  Including  the  Period  from  the  Arrival  of 
Paul  in  Rome  to  the  End  of  the  Jewish  Revolution. 
By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  by  Joseph  H.  Allen. 
8vo,  pp.  442.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $2.50. 

This  the  fourth  volume  in  Renan  *s  series  entitled  "  His- 
tory of  the  Origins  of  Christianity  "  has  been  conmiended  to 
readersas  exhibiting  the  author's  traits  as  a  historian  with 
especial  clearness.  Professor  Allen's  translation  should  be 
of  service  to  those  readers  of  "Quo  Vadis"  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  information  concerning  the  time  of  Nero. 

Christianity  and  the  Progress  of  Man,  as  Illustrated  by 
Modem  Missions.  By  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie.  12mo, 
pp.  250.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.25. 

This  book  attempts  to  cover  in  a  summary  way  the 
ground  which  Dr.  Dennis  has  explored  with  great  care  in  his 
work  on  ^  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress."  Profess- 
or Mackenzie  writes  with  full  and  accurate  information 
and  with  fervent  interest  in  missionary  enterprise.  His 
father  and  mother  have  served  as  missionaries  in  South 
Africa  for  the  past  forty  years. 

Christianity  the  World-Religion.  Lectures  Delivered 
in  India  and  Japan.  By  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  412.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50. 

These  lectures,  delivered*  by  Dr.  Barrows  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Haskell,  a  wealthy  benefactress  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  attracted  world-wide  attention  and 
did  much  to  enhance  respect  for  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
Orient.  An  interesting  account  of  the  reception  accorded  to 
Dr.  Barrows  in  India  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume. 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Carus.  12mo,  pp.  816.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.    $1.25. 

Perhaps  the  most  sympathetic  study  of  Buddhism  that 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  English  language.  The  tone  of 
the  book  is  not,  however,  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  author 
addresses  himself  mainly  to  such  Christians  as  wish  to  get 
an  Insight  into  the  teachings  of  Buddhism.  His  chapters 
may  be  read  with  profit,  even  if  at  times  without  foil  ac- 
ceptance of  all  his  propositions,  by  the  open-minded  stmlent 
of  comparative  religion. 
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Practical  Ethics  :  A  O>llectlon  of  Addresses  and  Essays. 
By  Henry  Sidgwlck.  12mo,  pp.  260.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Ck>mpany.    $1.50. 

Professor  Sidgwlck  represents  in  England  the  views  and 
purposes  for  which  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  the  ethical  cal- 
tnrists  stand  in  this  country.  His  last  volume  of  essays  deals 
With  the  practical  prohlems  attending  the  work  of  the 
ethical  societies  that  were  founded  about  ten  years  ago  in 
London  and  Cambridge. 

REFERENCE. 
Students'  Edition  of  a  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.    8vo,  pp.  923.    New  York :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.    |2. 

The  convenient  abridgment  of  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
**  designed  to  give  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning, 
and  etymology  of  over  sixty  thousand  words  and  phrases  in 
the  speech  and  literature  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,** 
is  certainly  superior  to  earlier  attempts  in  the  making  of 
"school"  and  "students'"  dictionaries.  The  selection  of 
words  has  been  made  with  great  care.  Students  in  American 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  will  find  that  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  retain  all  words  occurring  in  the  series  of 
"  English  classics  "  on  which  college  entrance  requirements 
in  English  are  based.  The  abridgment  shows  every  evidence 
of  skill  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  compilers.  It 
is  a  compact  and  handy  volume,  useful  at  the  office  desk  as 
well  as  in  the  library  or  study. 

Dictionary  of  Quotations  (Classical).  By  Thomas  Ben- 
field  Harbottle.  8vo,  pp.  648.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

This  dictionary  of  classical  quotations  has  been  prepared 
as  far  as  possible  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  English  Quotations  "  by  Colonel  Dalbiac.  A  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  volume  serviceable  to  non- 
classical  as  well  as  to  classical  students,  and  the  compiler 
has  taken  particular  pains  to  avoid  the  perpetuation  of 
errors. 

Punctuation  :  With  Chapters  on  Hyphenization,  Capi- 
talization, and  Spelling.  By  F.  Horace  Teall. 
16mo,  pp.  199.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

One  important  merit  of  Mr.  TealPs  little  manual  is  its 
economy  in  the  formulation  of  rules ;  the  author .  relies 
rather  on  the  enunciation  of  well-defined  principles  and  the 
citation  of  examples  of  their  application.  The  book  is  clearly 
written;  the  pros  and  cons  of  controverted  questions  are 
fairly  stated  and  Judiciously  determined,  and  probably  no 
better  guide  can  be  found  for  the  perplexed  literary  worker. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Elements  of  Constructive  Geometry,  Inductively  Pre- 
sented. By  William  Xoetling.  From  the  German 
of  K.  H.  Stacker.  12mo,  pp.  62.  Boston :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.    86  cents. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  Henry  W.  Keigwin. 
12mo,  pp.  237.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1. 

Famous  Problems  of  Elementary  Geometry.  By  Woos- 
ter  Woodruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene  Smith. 
12mo,  pp.  89.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    55  cents. 

Suggestions  for  Laboratory  and  Field  Work  in  High 
School  Greology.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  100.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  25 
cents. 

An  Introductory  Course  in  Quantitive  Chemical  Analy- 
sis. By  Percy  Norton  Evans,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.83. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    55  cents. 

Laboratory  Directions  in  Greneral  Biology.  By  Harriet 
^laudolph,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  167.  New  York':  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    80  cents. 


Physical  Experiments :  A  Manual  and  Note  Book.  Bf 
Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  105.  Boston  :  GinD 
&Co. 

The  Essentials  of  Gearing.  By  Gardner  C.  Anthony^ 
A.M.    8vo,  pp.  106.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co* 

$1.50. 

Maldon  and  Brunnanburgh  :  Two  Old  English  Song» 
of  Battle.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Crow,  Ph.D.  12mo> 
pp.  84.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    65  cents. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Composition.  By  Edwin  H.  Higley.. 
12mo,  pp.  187.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Selections  from  L'Honnond's  Viri  RomsB  and  Comelioa 
Nepos.  Edited  by  Jno.  T.  Buchanan  and  R.  A. 
Minckwitz.  16mo,  pp.  198.  New  York  :  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.    60  cents. 

The  Second  Book  of  CsBsar's  Gallic  War.  Edited  for 
the  use  of  schools  by  William  C.  Collar.  16mo,  pp. 
105.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Die  Deutsche  Sprache  in  Natiiralichen  Reihen.  By 
Joseph  K.  Egger.  16mo,  pp.  110.  Grolden,  Colo.r 
Published  by  the  author.    $1. 

Heath^s  Modem  Language  Series  :  ^*Der  Bibliothekar," 
by  Gustav  von  Moser,  80  cents :  **  Moni  der  Gei8»> 
bub,"  by  Johanna  Spyri,  25  cents ;  "  Grerman  Selec- 
tions for  Sight  Translation,"  15  cents.  Paper,  12mo» 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation.  By  John  E.  Matzke^ 
Ph.D.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  77.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  ifc  Co.    25  cents. 

Sainte-Beuve  :  Seven  of  the  "Causeries  du  Lund!.'* 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Greorge  McLean  Harper, 
Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  227.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

An  Elementary  Scientific  French  Reader.  By  P.  Mari-> 
otte-Davies,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  182.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French.  By  Victor  Bdtis 
and  Howard  Swan.  12mo,  pp.  125.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    65  cents. 

Fra  le  Corde  di  un  Contrabasso.  By  Salvatore  Farina^ 
With  notes  by  T.  E.  Comba.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  96. 
New  York  :  Williim  R.  Jenkins. 

Un  Drama  Nuevo  :  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  By  Don 
Joaquin  Est^banez.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  John  El 
Mutzke.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  112.  New  York  ;  Williank 
R.  Jenkins.    35  cents. 

Parables  for  School  and  Home.  By  Wendell  P.  Garri- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  229.  New  York:  Longmans^ 
Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Yersin  Phono-Rythmic  Method  of  French  Pronun- 
ciation, Accent,  and  Diction.  French  and  English. 
By  M.  and  J.  Yersin.  12mo,  pp.  245.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.10. 

Selected  Letters  of  Cicero.  Edited,  with  notes,  hy 
Frank  Frost  Abbott.  12mo,  pp.  391.  Boston  :  Ginik 
&Co. 

Eight  Books  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  With  introduction 
and  vocabulary.  By  Bemadotte  Perrin  and  TbomM 
Day  Seymour.  12mo,  pp.  175.  Boston:  Ginn'- A 
Co.    $1.65.  ■   '• 
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School  Buildings  of  New  York.    J.  B.  Robinson. 

'  York  Public  Library. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    Febrrary. 

a  Politico-Financial  Controversy,    (i .  W.  Julian. 

e  Revision  of  the  Constitution.    Walter  Clark. 

msons  for  the  Failure  of  the  Bimetallic  Conference.    J.  R. 

Challen. 
he  Mission  of  Machinery.    Henry  M.  Williams, 
he  Corporations  Against  the  People.    B.  ().  Flower. 
.e<Tet  Societies  and  the  State.    J.  M.  Foster, 
i.  Phase  of  Gutter  Journalism :  Faking.  J.  B.  M.  McGovern. 
The  Theological  Development  of  a  Child.    Fanny  I).  Bergen. 

The  Art  Amateur.— New  York.    February. 

The  Complete  Work  of  RembrMidt.    R.  Riordan. 
Sketching  from  Nature.    A.  C.  Vanderhoof. 
How  to  Become  a  Ceramic  Decorator.    F.  B.  Aulich. 
The  Use  of  Color  in  Glass-Painting.    F.  E.  Hall. 

The  Art  Interchango.^New  York.    February. 

Velasquez,  Titian,  and  Rembrandt.    Edward  Poynter. 
The  Renaissance  at  Its  Height.    E.  H.  Blashtleld. 
The  Secret  of  India  Ink. 
Art  for  Man*8  Sake.    G.  C.  Teall. 

Atr.lanta.— London.    February. 

The  Percies:  The  Romance  of  Great  Families.    G.  Ollver- 

Willlams. 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  and  Lights ;  Ancient  and  Modern.    Maud 

J.  Vyse. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

Making  Defalcations  Difficult.    E.  P.  Moxey. 
History  of  the  Legal-Tender  Note. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland.    J.  M.  ForU»8. 

Can  the  Conventional  Check-B(M)k  Be  Improve<l  ?   A.  O.  Kit- 
tredge. 

February. 

Plan  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
Banking  under  the  Monetary  CVmimlHsioirs  Plan. 
Country  Checks  and  Country  Bank  Accounts. 
Changes  in  the  National  Bank  Act. 
Negouations  for  International  Bimetallism. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— I/(mdon.    January. 

Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1897. 
The  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Banking  OfHces  Opi'nea. 
The  Bank  of  England. 
The  New  Indian  Currency  Measures. 

The  Biblical  World.-Chlcago.    February. 

Women  in  Palestine.    Julia  E.  Bulkley. 

The  Biblical  Element  in  tLe  Modern  Sermon.    W.  H.  P. 

Fauncc. 
Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    E.  D.  Burton. 
Jesus  as  an  Organizer  of  Men.    W.  Rauschenbusch. 
The  ('hronology  of  the  Apostolic  Age.    C.  W.  Votaw. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    February. 

Among  the  (^retan  Insurgents.    Ernest  N.  Bennett. 

Slueen  Oglethorpe, 
ohn  Nicholsou  of  DelbL 
The  Spanish  OrisiA. 

-'^rt  Service  and  the  Health  of  the  Army  in  India. 
"***  of  Bdmand  Borke.   John  Cooke. 


Board  of  Trade  ju%... 

The  Production  and  Consumption  or  ^t^w. 
British  Versus  German  Trade  Methods. 
The  American  C'otton  Go<mIs  Trade. 
Trading  Stations  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  (Cultivation  of  Coffee  and  Tea  in  India. 
False  Trade  Descriptions  in  India. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    February. 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority.    Robert  W.  Shannon. 

The  Mo<iern  English  (^irl.    Sarah  Grand. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— IV.    J.  G.Bouri- 

not. 
The  SoUcitor-General  of  Canada.    Byron  Nicholson. 
The  Klondike.    J.  Gordon  Smith. 
Some  Experiences  in  the  Chilkoot  Pass.    T.  S.  Scott. 
The  Fenian  Invasion  of  Quebec,  1866.    J.  W.  Dafoe. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.— London.    February. 

Berlin ;  a  Capital  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
Licking  the  Lightning.    Robert  Machray. 
Cabs  of  All  Countries.    Alfred  T.  Storj'. 
About  the  Coinage.    Alexis  Krausse. 
Animals  as  Hunters.    Henry  Scherren. 
Mountaineering  in  Winter;  a  Climb  on  the  Schreckhom. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    Februarj'. 

The  Japanese  Battleship  *'  Yashlma."    E.  H.  T.  D'Eyncourt. 
Naturiil  Gas  In  the  ITnited  States.    Hosea  Webster. 
Reirent  Improvements  in  Electro-Galvanizing.    S.  Cowper- 

Cowles. 
Mechanical  Stokers.    William  R.  Roney. 
Technical  Education  In  Great  Britain.    W.  H.  Bailey. 
Floating  Docks.    Sydney  F.  Staples. 
The  Late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker.    C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    February. 

Spiritual  Development  Versus  Materialism  and  Socialism. 

M.  M.  Sheedy. 
Happy  Marriages  of  Noted  Persons.    Frances  A.  Doughty. 
( 'Ustoms,  Races,  and  Religions  in  the  Balkans.  E.  M.  Lynch. 
Socialism,  Altruism,  and  the  Labor  Question.  G.McDermot. 
The  Recollections  of  Aubrey  De  Vere.    I.  A.  Taylor. 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

Practical  Citizenship.— II.    Robert  J.  Mahon. 
The  Child-Study  Congress. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    February. 

Revelations  of  the  South  American  Cattle  Trade. 
The  Patent  Office  Library.    J.  B.  C.  Kershaw. 
A  Ramble  in  Muscat.    J.  F.  Eraser. 

Charities  Review.  -New  York.    December. 

A  National  Disgrace.    Frederick  H.  Wines. 

Samuel  Gridlev  Howe.    Jenkin  Llovd  Jones. 

Paul  Dunbar,  Negro  Poet.    C.  B.  W  ilmer. 

Law  and  Drink.    Frederick  H.  Wines. 

C'athollc  Cooperation  in  Charity.    Timothv  D.  Hurley. 

New  York  City  Charity  Appropriation.    Homer  Folks. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    February. 

The  Breaking  Up  of  the  Austrian  Empire.    N.  E.  Prorok 

The  British  Ship  of  War.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 

Alphonse  Daudet.    Virginia  M.  Crawford. 

The  Problem  of  tlie  Far  West. 

The  Attack  on  the  London  County  Council.    T.  McKI 

Wood. 
Our  Trade  with  Western  China.    John  Foster  Fraser. 
The  St-ate  of  the  Army.    A  Member  of  the  Headqn 

Staff. 
Bechuanaland.    John  Mackenzie. 
The  National  Liberal  Federation.    "  A  Moderate  Rad' 

CornhiU  Magazine.— I^ondon.    February. 

FiKhts  for  the  Flag.    W.  H.  Fltchett. 
Mistresses  and  Servants.    Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle. 
Some  Real  Tiger  Stories,    A.  S.  Ghosh. 
London  Fish  and  Fish-Shops.    C  J.  Cornish. 
Concerning  Breakfast.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    February. 

(In  English.) 
The  Theoretical  Foundations  of  Socialism.    W.  H 
Unpublished  Letters  to  Guhtave  d'Eichthal.    J< 

Min. 

Alphonse  Daudet.    Edmund  Gosse. 

(In  French.) 
The  Fran(*o-Russlan  Alliance.    NapoI6on  Ney. 
Breton  Literature.    Anatolo  Le  Braz. 
Ibsen  and  George  Sand.    Victor  Basch. 

(In  German.) 
Criticism  of  the  Socialist  Future  State.    Adolp 
Letters  from  Rome.    Continued.    P.  D.  Fisoher 
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Alphonse  Dandet.    Friedrich  Spielhagen. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Pnusia.    Max  Lenz. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New  York. 

January. 

Great  Gold  Discoveries.    Earl  W.  Mayo. 

The  Old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Tlie  Woman  Dramatist  and  Her  Success.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

February. 

Henry  Mosler,  a  Painter  for  the  People.    Theodore  Dreiser. 
Physical  Training  in  Our  Public  Schools.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
Scientific  Mothering.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 

January  16. 
Energy  and  Art. 
The  Modem-Language  Men  in  Council. 

February  1. 
"Lewis  Carroll." 
Some  Ideas  on  Criticism.    Charles  L.  Moore. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    January. 

English  Biblical  Ci-iticism  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

The   Hiberno-Danish  Predecessors  of  Columbus.    Marion 

Mulhall. 
St.  Jerome  and  Rome.    Dom  J.  Chapman. 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  as  a  Preacher.    Canon  Mackey. 
Christian  Democracy.    C.  S.  Devas. 

Educational  Review.— London.    February. 

The  Philosophy  of  Conferences.    William  K.  Hill. 

University  Education  for  Women  and  the  HoUoway  Con- 
ference. 

Licencie-es-lettres.    W.  J.  Clark. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Elementary  Science.  L.  C. 
Miall. 

Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    January. 

Valmy  AuerstMt. 

Donsrola. 

The  Irish  University  Question. 

The  Success  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr.  Bryce  on  the  Future  of  South  Africa. 

Indian  Frontier  Policy. 

The  Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

The  Gold  Mines  of  the  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa.    J.  H. 

Hammond. 
Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Electric  Traction.     F.  J. 

Sprague. 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  the  Large  Gas  Engine.    Dugald 

Clerk. 
Shin-Building  as  a  Productive  Industry  in  Great  Britain.    J. 

McKechnle. 
Objections  to  Municipal  Ownership  of  Electric  Plants.  T.  C. 

Smith. 
Ekiuipment  and  Organization  of  a  Fire  Department.  H.  Bon- 
ner. 
Relations  of  Forestation  to  Water  Supply.    H.  M.  Wilson. 
Hot- Water  System  for  Heating  Buildings.    J.  J.  Blackmore. 
Features  of  Irrigation   Engineering  in   Colorado.     H.  A. 

Crafts. 
Future  Supremacy  in  the  Iron  Markets  of  the  World.    J.  S. 

Jeans. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — London.    February. 

How  to  Reach  Klondike.    W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman. 

The  Queen *s  Personal  Interest  in  India.     Rafluddin  Ahmad. 

Napol(K)n  I.,  the  Great  Adventurer. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.    Mary  S.  Warren. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    February. 

M.  Hanotaux. 

The  County  Council  Election.    H.  L.  W.  Lawson. 
Siiakespeare  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.    Sidney  Lee. 
Corea.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Forty  ISears  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Fred- 
erick Gale. 
From  Canton  to  Mandalay.    William  Johnstone. 
A  Remedy  for  Baby-Farming.    Frances  C.  Low. 
Hope  for  the  West  Indies.    George  Baden-Powell. 
A  Monroe  Doctrine  for  China. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    February. 

Antarctic  Exploration  and  Its  Importance.  C.  R.  Markham. 
Dangerous  Defects  of  Our  Electoral  System.— II.   J.  G.  Oar- 

lisle. 
Relation  of  Production  to  Productive  Capacity.— 11.    C.  D. 

Wright.  .  •        • 

Whence  Came  the  American  Indians  ?   John  W.  Powell. 


The  True  Meaning  of  the  New  Sugar  Tariff.    H.W.Wiley.  • 

Britain's  Exploitation  of  the  Nile  Valley.    F.  S.  Penfleld. 

Condition  of  the  American  Working  Class.    F.  K.  Foster. 

Side-Lights  on  Postal  Reform.    Orvllle  J.  Victor. 

Com  and  Cotton-Seed :  Why  the  Price  of  Corn  is  Low.  C.  W. 
Davis. 

Alexis  de  Tocquevllle's  "Recollections"  and  Self-Revela- 
tions.   Karl  Blind. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    February. 

The  Gold  Regions  of  the  Klondike.    Henry  C.  Colver. 

Alaska,  the  Land  of  the  Klondike.    J.  H.  Herron. 

Andrew  Jackson.- 1.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Life  in  Norway.    Helen  Bradford. 

Wheeling  in  Picardy.    Carrie  Stowe-Wait. 

Religrious  Denominations  in  America :  The  Methodists. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac.    Horatio  C.  King. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    February. 

The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.    F.  G.  Kitton. 

English  Prosody.    T.  S.  Omond. 

The  Nevill  Princesses.    Alison  Buckler. 

National  Tree-Planting.    G.  Clarke  Nuttall. 

The  Spanish  Empire :  ^*  For  the  Glory  Has  Departed." 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    February. 

Francis  M.  Scott.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Judicial  Killing.    Florence  Spooner. 

Some  Virginia  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present.— II. 

Qunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    February. 

Postal  Savings  Banks.    John  P.  Townsend. 

WUl  the  Republicans  Do  It  ? 

Labor's  Interest  in  Protection.    Henry  Smith  Robinson. 

What  Determines  Prices  ? 

Recent  Foreign  Labor  Statistics. 

Some  Pressing  Problems.    A.  H.  McKnight. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record.— Hartford,  Conn.    (Quarterly.) 

February. 

Use  of  Liturgical  Forms  in  Worship.    E.  P.  Parker. 
Phenomenalism  in  Philosophv  and  Theology.    C.  M.  Mead. 
New  Evidences  for  Congregationalism.    A.  T.  Perry. 
Aids  to  the  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua.  L.  B.  Paton. 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    Februarj-. 

The  Credulity  of  Skeptics.    E.  Fitch  Burr. 
Bible  Preaching  the  Best  Apologetic.    J.  Monro  Gibson. 
The  Preacher  as  a  Religious  Force.    Cunningham  Geikie. 
Value  of  a  Scientific  Education  for  the  Pulpit.    Eliaha  Gray. 
Church  Life  and  Church  Work.    George  W.  Cable. 

International.— Chicago.    February. 

Winter  Days  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.— II.    Lillian  D.  Kelsey. 
The  Study  of  Art  in  Munich  by  Women. 
Canal-Boating  in  Central  France. 

Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.    February. 

The  Antiquity  of  Irrigation. 
A  GUmpso  of  Hawaii. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago.    February. 

The  Child's  Mental  Power  in  Kindergarten  Work.    W.  H 

Elson. 
The  Child  Citizen.    Mary  S.  Gregory. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Primary  Teacher.— V.    Kate  Ij.  Brown. 

Knowledge.— London.    February. 

The  Floor  of  a  Continent.    Grenville  A.  J.  Cole. 

Birds :  From  a  Hole  in  the  Mudflats.    Harry  F.  Witherby. 

Liquid  Fluorine.    C.  F.  Townsend. 

The  Spectra  of  Bright  Stars.    E.  W.  Maunder. 

Ancient  Red  Deer  Antlers.    R.  Lvdekker. 

Notes  on  Comets  and  Meteors.    W.  F.  Denning. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    February. 

Chess-Playing  To-day.    J.  Arnold  Green. 
The  Caledonia  Academy,  Alabama.    T.  Kirkpatrick. 
Greenwich  Observatory.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 
Australian  Politics  and  Public  Men.    C.  H.  Irwin. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Making  of  New  South  Wales. 

Cyprian :  A  High  Churchman  of  the  Third  Century. 

Minor  Annals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Wild  Norway. 

The  Story  of  Some  English  Shires. 

In  South  Central  Africa. 

Agricultural  Depression  and  Foreign  CompetltlML 
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Longman's  Magasine.— London.   February. 

The  Sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire.    S.  Arthur  Stronsr. 
Preparatory  School  Ansistant  Masters.    Eric  Parker. 

Ludgate.— London.    February. 

Collection  of  War  Medals  at  the  Royal  United  Service  insti- 
tution. 
Canting  Heraldry.    Oallum  Begg. 

Macmillan*8  Magazine.— London.    February. 

Macaulay  and  Lucian.    Colonel  Jarrett. 
Some  Memories  of  a  Prison  Chaplain. 
What  the  Army  Does  Not  Want. 

The  French  Invasion  of  Lreland.  Continued.  C.  Litton 
Falkiner. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— Manchester.    January. 

The  Songs  of  Bums.    Thomas  Derby. 

Voices  from  Sea  and  Shore.    W.  Noel  Johnson. 

More  Silly  Stories  About  Shakespeare.    James  T.  Foard. 

Politis :  a  Study  of  Telegraphy  Poles.    Edgar  Attkins. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.     February. 

The  Social  Question.— II.    M.  Ellinger. 

A  Poet  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.    Leo  Wilner. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    February. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress. 

The  Turning  of  the  Tide  in  Japan.    M.  L.  Gordon. 

Missionary  Review.— New  York.    February. 

The  Culture  of  the  Grace  of  Giving.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
Work  Among  the  Chinese  Blind.    C.  F.  G.  Cumming. 
Missionary  Statistics.    J.  Vahl. 
The  Land  of  the  Lamas.    E.  F.  Neve. 

Music— Chicago.    February, 

The  Early  Life  of  Richard  Wagner.    Egbert  Swayne. 
MoussorKsky.    A.  Pougfin. 

Ritual  Chant  in  the  Catholic  Church.    Edward  Dickenson. 
A  Review  of  VioUn-Making.— IV.    W.  W.  Cakes. 

National   Review.— London.    February. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  Washington.    J.  W.  Longley. 

The  Russian  Advance  on  India.    E.  C.  R.  Thomson. 

Mining  and  Politics  in  the  Transvaal. 

An  Eton  Master.    Bernard  Holland. 

Raiding  the  Clergy.    A.  G.  Boscawen. 

The  Tragedy  of  Arthur  Crawford. 

Mind  as  a  Disease-Producer.    Herbert  Coryn. 

The  British  Bounty  to  Asia.    H.  Kopsch. 

The  Engineering  Struggle.    Benjamin  C.  Browne. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    February. 

England  at  War.    Frederick  Greenwood. 

The  Expansion  of  Germany.    Henry  Birchenough. 

German  Versus  British  Trade  in  the  East.    Clavell  Tripp. 

EYench  Officialism.    Count  do  Calonne. 

The  Future  of  the  Anglo-Afghan  Alliance.    Moulvie  Rafiud- 

din  Ahmad. 
The  Permanent  Pacification  of  the  Indian  Frontier.    G.  J. 

Younghuttband . 
The  Native  Press  in  India.    G.  M.  Chesney. 
Captain  Mahon's  Counsels  to  the  United  States.    George 

Suydenham  Clarke. 
Dante  and  Paganism.    D.  R.  Fearon. 
The  Real  Grievances  of  the  Uitlanders.     Henry  Meysey- 

Thompson. 
Great  Britain's  Opportunity  in  China.    C.  A.  Moreing. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    February. 

America's  Interests  in  China.    James  H.  Winslow. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement. 
Frances  M.  Abbott. 

Euro];>ean  Example  for  American  Farmers.    A.  F.  Weber. 

Is  Our  Educational  System  Top-Heavy  ?    Elliott  Flower. 

The  Monetary  Commission  and  Its  Work.  Charles  S.  Fair- 
child. 

Lincoln's  Skill  as  a  Lawyer.    James  L.  King. 

The  Crisis  of  Civil  Service  Reform.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 

Railroads  Versus  Canals.    J.  A.  Latcha. 

The  Chinaman  In  American  Politics.    C.  F.  Holder. 

Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.— I.    William  H.  RusseU. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    February. 

Science  on  the  Conduct  of  Life.    George  B.  Halsted. 
The  Judgment  of  Solomon.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— VIII.    C.  H.  Cornill. 
The  Religion  of  the  Future.    Lucian  Arr6at. 
Modem  Representations  of  Death.    Paul  Carus. 
The  Dunning  Devil  of  China  and  Japan.   Paul  Cams. 


Outing.— New  York.    February. 

Snipe-Shooting  in  the  Hammock  Lands.    G.  B.  Mallon. 
Australian  Aboriginal  Sports  and  Woodcraft.    J.  F.  Hob1)S» 
Modern  Ice  Yachts.    H.  P.  Ashley. 
Winter  Work  with  the  Camera.    John  NicoL 
A  Week  with  the  Singhalese.    E.  M.  Allaire. 
Tobogganing.    E.  W.  Sandys. 
Self-Defense  with  a  Cane.    J.  Bonnafous. 
From  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  Awheel.    Margaret  V.  Le 
Long. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    February. 

President  Dole    and    the  Hawaiian   Question.     Lorin  A. 

Thurston. 
Lincoln  as  a  Literary  Man.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.    Edward  E.  Hale. 
Municipal  Toronto.     W.  D.  Gregory. 
The  Highlands  of  Kentucky.    Grace  F.  Ryan. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— VI.    Lyman  Abbott. 
How  We  Live  at  a  Frontier  Fort.    Maria  B.  Kimball. 

The  Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    February.. 

A  Fresh  View  of  "  Manifest  Destiny."    James  H.  Bridge. 

We  Can  Build  Steel  Ships.    Charles  E.  Naylor. 

Douglas  TUden,  Sculptor.    William  D.  Armes. 

The  Holy  Grail.    Emellne  G.  Crommelln. 

The  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California.    Marion  Bellamy. 

California's  Jubilee.    S.  G.  Wilson. 

Outfitting  for  the  Klondike.    L.  W.  Buckley. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    Februarj'. 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall.    John  St.  Aubyn. 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1898. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


J  I  Our  last  month's  review  of  events  in- 
of  till  eluded  aa  its  most  absorbing  topic  the 
""'*■  destruction  of  the  United  States  battle- 
ship Maine  by  explosion  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  weeks  that  liave  elapsed  since  that 
fatal  event  of  February  15  have  been  making 
history  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the 
American  Government  and  to  our  citizenship. 
Captain  Sipsbee,  the  commander  of  the  Maine, 
had  promptly  telegraphed  his  desire  that  judg- 
ment should  be  suspended  until  investigation  had 
been  made.  The  investigation  was  set  on 'foot 
at  once,  and  seventy-five  millions  of  Americans 
have  accordingly  suspended  judgment  in  the  face 
of  a  great  provocation.      For  it  must  be  remem- 


bered that  to  suppose  the  destruction  of  the  Maine 
an  ordinary  aecident  and  not  due  to  any  external 
agency  or  liostile  intent  was,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  set  completely  at  defiance  the  law 
of  probabilities.      It  is  not  true  that  battleships 
are  in  the  habitof  blowing  themselvesup.  When  all 
the  environing  facts  were  taken  into  consideration, 
it  was  just  about  as  probable  that  the  Maine  had 
been  blown  up  by  spontaneous  combustion  or  by 
some  accident  in  whicli  no  hostile  motive    was 
concerned,  as  that  the  reported  assassination  of 
President  Barrios,  of  Guatemala,  a  few  days  pre- 
viously had  really  l>een  a  suicide.      The  fact  in 
tbat  case  was  that  a  frightful  state  of  civil  war- 
fare in  Guatemala  had  been  attended  with  various 
successful  or  unsuccessful  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion, and  Barrios  knew  that 
his  turn  would  come.    Within 
the   past   year    nearly    every 
Spanish- American  ruler  from 
tlie  Rio  Grande  to  Patagonia 
has  had  attempts  made  upon 
hishfe,  several  of  which  have 
been  fatal.     The  fact  that  Sa- 
gasta    is    Prime    Minister    of 
Spain   is  merely   due  to  the 
recent  assassination  of  Cano- 
vas,  wlio  was  responsible  for 
Weyler's  policy  of  extermina- 
tion in    Cuba.      One    of    the 
early  incidents  of  tlio  present 
war  between  Spain  and  Cuba 
was  the  assassination  of  the 
brilliant  Cuban  journalist,  Jo- 
se Marii,  whose  eloquence  and 
courage  had   precipitated  the 
rebellion.      Subseipiently  the 
Spaniards    perpetrated    a 
treacherous     plot    which    re- 
sulted in  the  assassination  of 
,RBOR.  General  Maceo,  who,  next  to 
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Gomez,  was  tlie  principal  niilitiiry  fiyiire  oti  the 
('iiban  side.  AssiissiiiHtiyn  \a  lutt  a  usual  or  an 
ftccreditoil  luotiioil  of  warfaru  or  of  political  con- 
troversy Hdiony  coldi'r-bloodisd  ractis  ;  but  with 
nations  of  Spanish  bloo<l  it  is  a  factor  cliat  haa  to 
be  constantly  connteU  upon  and  guarded  against. 
This  is  pi'rfi'clly  understood  in  the  S|>aiiish -speak- 


tiuK!  and  season,  to  be  dett-rniined  by  exigencies 
in  S|)ain,  All  this  U-ing  true,  it  has  been  known 
porfi'ctly  well  that  S|ianish  hatred  miglit  at  any 
tiiuf  niaiitfost  itsi-lf  by  attempts  upon  the  Jife  of 
the  Anuu-ii-an  representative  at  Havana,  Consul- 
Gcnei'a!  l-'itzhugh  Lee.  This  danger  waa  felt 
e!?|M>('ialIy  at  the  time  of  the  Havana  riots  in  Jan- 
uary, and  it  seems  to  linvo  had  something  to  do 
with  the  sending  of  the  Afnhif  to  Havana  harbor. 
The  Spaniards  themselves,  however,  looked  apon 
the  uMidiugof  the  Mahii;  as  a  further  aggravation 
of  tlie  loiif;  series  of  their  just  grievances  against 
ilw  I'liiled  Slates.  They  regarried  the  presence 
of  the  Jifiiim:  at  Havana  as  a  monace  to  Spanish 
sovei-eigiity  in  the  island  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  insurgents.  A  [lowerful  American 
fleet  lay  ut  Key  West  and  the  Dry  Tortugas,  with 
steam  up  reailv  to  follow  the  Muine  to  the  hsp- 
biH-  of  Hiivnnii'on  a  few  liouin'  notice.  All  this  " 
WHS  intensc>ly  Lntcful  lo  the  Kpanianls,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  army  ofliceiv  at  Havana  who  had 
pymjiBihized  with  General  Weyler's  policy  and 
who  justly  regarded  General  "Weyler's  recall  to 
H{iain  as  ihie  lo  the  demand  of  l^residont  McKin- 
ley.  The  American  pretense  that  theJfatne  wsa 
making  a  visit  of  courtesy  seemed  to  these  Span- 
iards a  f  urtlier  example  of  jVngloSaxon  hypocrisy. 


tion,  or  lierce  coiilmversy — Ir'-m-hf?'y  is  always 
the  one  thing  most  feared;  wliile  the  jissassin's 
plot  is  n^'k.mi.'d  wiili  as  a  malter  .if  cour«'. 

e,o»»rfi  of  ^'"''' ''  |'-''1'1."'"^  "'-^t '"  ""  f:i'"«"M'-''I«'«k- 

i*^  .9 ....4. «....«: i..-:'i.  i\ '-,Kl,.  .^^',:.,A',..ii  i-.! 


,v;ir  th;.t  ha( 
lii-ee  vears. 
le  Atlanti. 
iml  of  tlicii 
s  ;md  men 
.pelisslv  in 


its  d«tnieT. 

the  war  of  |.sfi:i-7li  in  I'lifiig. 

been  carried  on  in  ('nlm  for  i 

The   Siwniniils  have    sint    i 

Owan  more  than  iwo  liiuidre 

sons  to  light  against  tin'  ( 'ul 

than  half  of  thesi'  are  now  .|< 

valided.     Cuba  on  h.-r  |.an  seems  to  liave  lost 

from  a  third   to  a  half  of   llie   |«ipulaliim   ..f  lli.> 

island,      it  liHs  iK'eo  ilie  belief  of  all  Sjiani^irds  in 

Spain  and  of  all   Siianisli  supporters  and  sym- 

I>alhi!U>rs  in   Cuba  tbiit    llie   sole   i-ensoi]    fnr   (he 

prolongation  of  this  wtrifi-  has  ln-en  ihe  aiil   iiiid 

comfort  afforded  to  the  fubaii  insurgents  bv  the 

pi^iple  of  the   United    States.      The   f.fling  has 

liecn,  theif'fore,  that  Spain's   real  enemie.f  were 

the  Americans,  and  that    the  open  uuHireak  of 

liostilities  was  simply  a  nnitter  of  ihe  convenient 


mniilnr  Volllfr'i  WleWv- 

\:  "Shall  It  be  peare  or -/^r> 
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OpUln  sissbee. 


Father  CWdwlolc, 


.„  „.  _,  That  this  intense  bitterness  against  the 
^  presence  of  the  Maine  was  felt  among 
"  ■  the  military  and  official  class  in  Havana, 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  Captain  Sigsbee,  his 
staff,  and  all  his  crew;  and  they  were  not  unaware 
of  the  rumors  anil  threats  that  means  would  be 
found  to  destroy  the  American  ship.  It  was, 
furthermore,  very  generally  supposed  that  the 
Spanish  preparation  for  the  defense  of  Havana 
had  included  mines  and  torpedoes  in  the  harbor. 
At  the  time  when  the  Mitiite,  went  to  Havana  it 
was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  were  so  strained 
that  war  was  regarded  as  almost  inevitable.  If 
war  had  actually  been  declared  while  the  Maine 
was  at  Havana,  it  is  not  liktily  that  the  Spanish 
would  have  permitted  the  ship's  departure  with' 
out  an  effort  to  do  her  harm.  The  Spanish 
harbor  is  now  and  it  has  bet'n  for  a  good  while 
past  under  absolute  military  control  ;  and  the 
American  warship,  believed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  ix  at  Havana  with  only  half- 
cloaked  hostile  designs,  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
anchorage  that  was  awsinned  by  those  very 
authorities.  In  view  of  the  strained  situation 
and  of  the  Spanish  feeling  that  no  magnanimity 
is  duo  on  Spain's  part  U>ward  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  in  the  least  difficult  t-o  believe  that  the 
harbor   authorities    would    have    anchored    the 


Maine  at  &  spot  where,  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  submarine  harbor  defenses  might  "be 
effectively  used  against  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
To  understand  the  situation  completely,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Spanish  Government  at 
first  made  objection  against  the  Maine's  intended 
visit  to  Havana,  and  in  consenting  merely  yielded 
to  a  necessity  that  was  forced  upon  it.  All 
Spaniards  regarded  the  sending  of  tho  Maine  to 
Havana  as  really  a  treacherous  act  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  them  would  have 
deemed  it  merely  a  safe  and  reasonable  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  anchor  her  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  submarine  mine.  Doiibtless  these  suggestions 
will  be  read  by  more  than  one  person  who  will 
receive  them  with  entire  skepticism.  Itut  such 
readers  will  not  have  Ijeen  familiar  with  what 
has  been  going  on  in  tho  matter  of  the  Cuban 
rebellion,  or  else  they  will  bo  lacking  in  memories 
of  good  carrying  power. 

.  .  The  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  poo- 
Forbear-  plo  of  the  Unite<l  States  could  not,  from 
""""  the  first,  avoid  [wrceiviiig  that  what  we 
may  call  the  self-destruction  theory  was  extremely 
'  improbable  ;  while  what  we  may  term  the  assas- 
sination theoFy  was  in  keeping  with  all  the  ciiw 
cumstances.  Nevertheless,  although  the  proba- 
bility of  guilt  was  so  overwhelming,  the  Ameri- 
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(President  ot  the  board  of  Inquiry.)  lA  member  of  t 

immensely  interesting  and  exciting  in  the  rivalry 
of  Spanish  and  American  agents  in  the  eliipyarda 
of  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  maritime 
countries  of  Europe,  in  their  eagerness  to  buy 
vessels.  Furthermore,  the  general  situation  in 
C'uba,  the  condition  of  the  relief  work  among 
the  TecontentTaiiiis,  the  failure  of  the  autonomy 
scheme,  and  above  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Maine's  explosion,  were  full  of  opportunities  for 
the  modern  news -gatherer.  "We  are  not  a  mili- 
tant people,  and  this  haa  been  the  first  time  since 
1865,  thirty-three  years  ago,  that  the  American 
people  have  witnessed  a  really  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  their  own  Government  to  get  itself  in 
readiness  for  war  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  thatevery  detail  should  have  in- 
t.^rosted  the  public  intensely.      The  papers  which 


have  printed  the  largest  numbers 
of  extras  and  sold  the  most  copies 
per  day  have  simply  been  doing 
what  they  could  to  supply  the  al- 
most insatiate  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic for  news  about  the  war  prep- 
arations. To  say  that  tlwme  news- 
papers have  been  creating  a  war 
feeling  is  altogetlier  t^)  put  the  cart 
l)efore  the  horse.  Some  of  them 
are  accused  of  grave  niis<;onduct. 
Our  contention  simply  ia  that  their 
behavior  has  not  seemed  to  bias 
the  judgment  of  the  American 
people,  which  has  been  sensible 
and  shrewd  enough  to  discount 
k  H.  all  the  exaggeration  and  froth  of 

>e  board.)  the  bold  head-line  writers. 

j,^        The  members  of  the  naval  board  of  in- 
Kaoai    quiry    appointed    immediately  after  the 

'  '■  Maine  disaster  to  investigate  its  causes 
were  Captain  Sampson,  of  the  Lnoa,  Lieutenant 
Marix,  Commander  Potter,  of  the  Xew  York,  and 
Captain  Chadwick,  of  the  same  vessel.  The  emi- 
nent qualifications  of  the  board  were  admitted  ou 
all  hands.  Captain  Sigsbee  remained  in  Havana 
to  render  all  assistance  in  his  power,  and  with  the 
help  of  expert  divers  an  investigation  began  with- 
out delay.  It  was  hoped  that  only  a  very  few  . 
days  would  be  necessary  to  reach  essential  con- 
clusions. As  week  after  week  passed  the  ten- 
sion became  severe.  It  gradually  came  to  be  felt 
that  if  the  Maine  had  been  blown  up  by  an  explo- 
sion of  internal  origin  the  commission  would  have 
discovered    that   fact   in    very  short  order,  and 
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mid  have  made  liasic  s 


0  to  report, 
exonerate  Spain  and  rcliove  tli«  piiblii;  mind. 
But  altliougli  thociiiiimis8iimol>sfrv<'d  the  utmost 
Becrocy,  it  began  to  Ije  nuiiorod  that  all  thi' evi- 
dence aliuwod  that  the  wix'ck  had  U-eii  eaused  by 
an  external  attack.    Tho  Kpariiards  went  through 


the  form  of  appointing  a  coinmiasion  to  invegti- 
gate  on  thoir  ])art,  but  its  inquiry  was  uf  the 
briefest  and  most  p(M-functory  wirt,  and  its  find- 
ing was  sucMiiingly  prcpanid  in  Madriil  before  its 
investigation  was  bc(iun.  It  was  uf  course  ex- 
pected to  iviHu-t  thai  thore 
was  no  e."itcnial  espliision 
and  no  Spanish  complicity, 

-         .    M<«nwhiIo    M  i  s  B 
o  Comiat    Clara  Kaiton,  rep- 

"'""■  rt-senting  th.;  H.hI 
CrosB  organization,  had  im- 
gun  to  make  very  elfective 
distriliution  of  American  re- 
lief to  the  Btarvingmv.nrrn- 
tjailo.1,  and  the  vohunii  of 
charitablt!  BTij>plips  destined 
for  Cuba  y/as  iiuTfasiiig 
constantly.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  a  pait  of  these 
supplies  waa  to  have?  been 
transjHirtod  by  govcrimw^nt 
cniisera  ;  but  Spain  oliject- 
ed,  and  at  the  name  lime  in- 
timated its  desire  that  Gen-  jVu.unanTK.injhK  Hrtrn 
eral  Iicc  should  lie  reiilaced  m 


Sjiain's  great  warship,   the 
yv  Y"ork  and  gone  to  Havana, 
tliat  other  wai-ships  were  on 
Sj  ain,  while  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
being  prepared  for  iinmedia 


by  BO    e  one  else 
IVz  la.lleft\ 

and   t  1  e  ki     V 

tlie  r    ay  f 
torpedo  ItofttB 

transfer  to  Cuban  waters.  Our  Government  in- 
formed Spain  very  frankly  that  General  Lee 
WOldd  not  \n:  recalled  from  Havana,  but  expressed 
jierfect  willingness  to  ship  relief  supplies  by  light- 
house tenders  inst4;ad  of  armed  cruisers.  This 
arrangenu'iit  was  accepted  by  Spain,  which  also 
disavowed  any  intention  to  object  to  General 
Lei''s  furthur  stay  at  Havana.  Thus  what  for  a 
moment  seemed  h  ci'itieal  situation  was  consider- 
ably relieved.  Kut  just  then  all  the  newspapers, 
the  most  conservative  as  wc'll  as  the  mo.st  sensa- 
tional, concunvtl  in  reporting  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  the  multiplying  rumors 
that  the  Jhiitt  had  liei-n  blown  up  by  an  external 
agency.  Anil  Bwift  ujmhi  the  g<meral  acceptance 
of  this  opinion  came  the  r<!port  that  Spain  had 
somehow  mysteriously  rui.sed  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  was  trying  to  buy  a  imml)er  of  war- 
shijis  in  European  shiiiyarda,  especially  certain 
vessi^ls  which  had  Ix.i-n  built  for  Brazil,  Chili, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  which  were 
nearly  or  quite  completed. 

"VVhcn,  therefore,  on  March  8  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  voted  to 
Drfemi.  place  lifty  million  dollars  at  the  unquali- 
li<Hl  disposal  of  President  McKinley  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  the  national  defense— this  action 
being  followed  by  an  eriually  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate  the  next  ilay — it  was  naturally  taken 
for  granted  all  over  the  country  that  the  situation 
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was  believed  by  tlie  Presiiient  to  be  extremely 
critical.  Tlie  continueiJ  dolay  of  tbe  board  of 
inquiry — whi(^li  hail  been  oscillating  between 
Havana  and  Key  Wost,  conducting  its  proceed- 
ings in  secret  tind  maiitaining  absolute  reticence 
— had  naUirally  wrvcd  to  confirm  the  Iwlief  that 
its  report  would  show  foul  play  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  President  was  basing  liis  great  prepara- 
tions of  war,  in  part  at  least,  upon  his  advance 
knowledge  of  the  evidi^nce  secured  by  the  com- 
mission. The  unanimity  of  Congress  in  support 
■ot  the  President  created  an  excellent  impression 
abrLiad.  Fifty  millions  is  a  very  large  sum  to 
jilace  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  tliei-e  would  have  been  mem- 
bers in  both  houses  who  would  have  insieted 
npon  the  appropriation  of  this  money  for  specific 
]mrposes.  That  not  a  single  man  was  found  to 
make  objection  showed  a  very  great  ca()acity  for 
united  action  in  a  time  of  emergency-  It  also 
showed,  of  course,  how  great  is  the  confidence 
that  Congress  and  the  American  people  repose 
in  the  honor,  wisdom,  and  public  spirit  of  their 
Presidents.  At  the  time  of  the  Venezuela  inci- 
pient. Congress  in  similar  manner  came  unani 
mously  to  the  support  of  President  Cleveland. 
In  that  case,  however,  there  was  not  the  remotest 
possibility  of  war  ;  and  the  e]>i8ode  was  merely  a 
diplomatic  one,  in  which  it  was  deemed  impor- 
tant to  show  that  our  Government  could  rely  ab- 
solutely u|K)n  ihe  whole  support  of  the  people. 
Tlio  South  on  all  such  recent  occasions  has  l>een 
foremost  in  expressions  of  patriotism. 


From  Harper'n  Wtddy. 

The  vote  of  fifty  million  dollars, 
Ejpindn'ti      al'liough    an  extraordinary    measure 

justified  only  by  tlie  imminent  danger 
of  war,  was  clearly  an  act  that  no  peace-loving 
man  could  reasonably  criticise  ;  for  preparation  is 
often  the  means  by  which  conflict  is  avoided.  A 
larger  navy  was  in  any  case  greatly  desirable  for 
onr  country,  with  its  long  seaboard  on  tlio  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  and  its  vast  commerce  ; 
while  the  better  fortification  of  our  ]irincipal 
ports  was  an  urgent  necessity.  vSince  the  prep- 
arations that  have  been  made  so  hurriedly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  have  lM.>en  of  a  defensive 
nature,  and  since  they  have  iR'en  carried  out  upon 
lines  which  had  been  duly  considered  in  aiivance, 
they  will  have  pennanont  value,  and  there  will 
have  l»en  involved  a  very  small  iiei-centago  of 
waste.  If  Congress  hud  liiien  wise  enough  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years  to  lay  down  more  war- 
ships in  our  own  yards,  it  would  not  have  Ixjen 
necessary  to  contrilmte  millions  to  foreign  ship- 
bnildcrs.  No  part  of  the  fifty  million  dollars 
will  be  s<piandi'red  by  the  ad  niinisl  ration  ;  but 
it  is  lo  he  regn>l(ed  that  this  emergency  fund 
liad  not  been  already  expended  during  tlio  five 
preceding  years  by  more  liberal  appropriations 
for  coast  defense  and  naval  const  ruirt ion.  The 
great  shijiyards  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  both  public 
and  private,  are  now  at  the  point  where  with  a 
flufficient  amount  ot  regular  work   to  do  they 
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would  speedily  bo  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  best  sliipbuilding  plants  of  Europe. 
Iron  and  ateel  aupplies  are  now  nmch  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  ia 
only  the  relatively  email  amount  of  siiipbuilding 
that  has  beoii  demanded  by  our  Goveriiiiient  that 
has  made  it  more  expensive  to  build  a  war  vessel 
here  than  elsewhere. 

In  ft  time  of  real  emerfjency,  however, 
Latent  the  resources  of  the  United  States  would 
''"  prove  themselves  groat  enough  to  supply 
our  own  [jcoplo  and  the  whole  world  liesldes. 
The  quickness  and  inventiveness  of  American 
niechanics,  engineers,  and  manufacturers  have 
no  parallel  in  Europe,  On  a  year's  notice  the 
United  States  might  undertake  to  cnjx!  even- 
handed  with  either  the  Dual  or  ihe  Triple  Al- 
liance— although  we  have  now  otdy  the  mtcleiis 
of  an  army  and  the  beginning  of  a  navy,  while 
the  Eurojiean  powers  have  made  war  pri'paration 
their  princiiml  business  for  a  whole  generation. 
It  is  to  be  suspected  that  one  reason  why  the 
American  people  have  bought  the  newi-papera  so 
eagerly  during  tho  past  weeks  is  to  be  found  in 
tlio  satisfaction  they  have  taken  in  learning  how 
a  strictly  peaceful  nation  like  ours  could  if  neces- 
sary reverse  the  process  of  beating  swords  into 
plowshares.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  we  have 
built  only  a  few  torpedo-boats  and  only  a  few 
'vessels  of  tho  type  known  UH  destroyers;  liut  we 
have  discovered  that  about  a  hnndn^d  very  rich 
Aniericans  had  betm  amusing  themselves  within 
the  past  few  years  by  building  or  buying  splendid 
ocean-going,  steol-built  steam  yachts  i)f  liigh 
speed  and  stanch  quahtit^i,  ca|mblu  of  1>eiiig 
quickly  tran.sformed  into  naval  dispiitcli-boats  or 
armored  and  lilted  with  torjwdo-tulu'M.  I'roliably 
not  a  single  private  Spanish  citizen  could  turn 
over  to  his  gc.veniment  such  a  vessel  as  the  niag- 
niBcent  Goeiet  yacht,  the  Muiijlmfir,  winch  was 
secured  by  our  Navy  Department  im  March  Ifl; 
not  to  mention  scones  of  <fther  private  steam 
yachts  of  great  size  and  strength  thHt  wealthy 
American  citizens  are  ready  to  oITit  if  needed. 


War  It  is  the  pi'Cvailing  opinion  nowadays, 
gS!?HM*o/  '*■  ^^  ^^'"''  '''^''  nothing  ia  to  Ite  relied 
Maehinm.  upon  in  naval  war  but  huge  battleships, 
which  take  from  two  to  three  or  four  ye«rs  to 
build.  Hut  if  a  great  war  were  forced  upon  ub 
suddeidy,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  American 
ingeuTiity  would  devise  something  wholly  new  in 
the  way  of  a  inariuo  engine  of  war,  just  as  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  improviwil  the  flret  modern  iron- 
clads. We  have  already  in  our  navy  a  dynamite 
cruiser,  the  Venuviiis,  which  in  actual  warfare 
might  jirove  moi-e  dangerous  than  a  half  dozen  o£ 
the  greatest  battleships  of  the  European  navies. 
There  has  just  been  completed,  moreover,  and 
oflered  to  our  Uovernment,  a  submarine  boat, 
the  Hiitliufi,  which  BiH.'ms  to  bo  capable  of  moviujf 
rapidly  fur  several  mites  so  completely  submerged 
as  to  oftor  no  target  for  an  enemy;  and  it  may 
well  Ik!  tliat  the  torpedoes  discharged  from  an  in- 
signilicant  litlh;  vessel  capable  of  swimming  be- 
low the  siij-face  like  a  lish  might  prove  as  fatal 
to  the  battli'ships  of  an  enemy  as  the  alleged 
mine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  was  fatal  to  our 
battleship  the  Jl'u'iit.  Nowadays  warfare  is 
largely  a  nmlter  of  science  and  invention;  and 
since  a  country  where  the  arts  of  peace  flourish 
and  priisper  is  mc>st  favorable  to  the  general 
advHUi-e  of  science  ami  invention,  we  stumble 
upon    tlie  parado.K    that  tho    successful    pursuit 
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—From  H  recent  Madrid  paper. 


of  peace  is  after  all  the  best  preparation  for  war. 
Another  way  to  put  it  is  to  say  that  modern  war- 
fare lias  Iwcome  a  matter  of  machinery,  and  that 
the  most  highly  developed  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial nation  wilt  by  virtiie  of  such  develop- 
ment bo  most  formidable  in  war.  This  is  a 
situation  that  the  Spaniards  in  general  are 
evidently  quite  unable  to  comprehend.  Their 
ideas  are  altogether  mediteval.  They  believe 
thenisolvos  to  bo  a  higljly  chivalrous  and  militant 
people,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  really  in  great  terror  of  Spanish  prowess. 
They  think  that  Spain  could  make  as  easy  work 
of  invading  the  United  States  as  Japan  made  of 
invading  China.  Their  point  of  view  is  altogether 
theatrical  ami  unrelated  to  modern  facta.  A 
country  like  ours,  capable  of  supplying  the  whole 
world  with  electrical  motors,  mining  machinery, 
locomotive  engines,  steel  rails,  and  the  structural 
material  for  modern  steel  bridges  and  "  sky- 
scra|>ers,"  not  to  mention  bicycles  and  sewing 
machines,  is  equally  capable  of  building,  arming, 
and  operating  an  unlimited  number  of  ships  of 
every  type,  and  of  employing  every  conceivable 
mechanical  device  for  purposes  of  national  defense. 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  even  if  our  pre- 
liminary pntparations  had  been  of  tiio  scantiest 
character,  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  ourselves  in  warfare. 


a,  sailor  1"— Prom  the 


Ship  canait  "^'"^  '''^^  ^'®  might  iucur,  however,  at 
ann  Our  the  outsct  fof  lack  of  preparation 
Futuri  Navy.  j„jg],t  j^g  euormous  ;  and  on  tiiat  ac- 
count prudence  calls  for  a  reasonable  condition  of 
defense  along  the  seaboard  and  for  a  navj  of 
moderate  size  and  high  efficiency.  The  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  have  plainly  shown  how  ex- 
tremely .useful  it  would  be  to  have  a  waterway 
under  our  own  control  across  Nicaragua  or  som9 
other  isthmian  point.  The  commercial  uses  of 
such  a  waterway  would  probably  pay  the  interest 
on  its  cost ;  but  even  if  they  did  not  pay  half  of 
the  interest,  the  canal  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment on  naval  grounds.  Our  battleship  th& 
Oregon  is  now  on  her  way  from  San  Francisco  to 
join  the  fleet  at  Key  West ;  and  her  long  passage 
around  Capo  Horn  will  have  consiimed  about  ten' 
weeks.  As  our  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
come more  important,  we  shall  have  increasing 
need  of  war  vessels  at  various  points  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  With  the  Nicaragua  Canal  built, 
our  ships  could  readily  pass  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other  aa  circumstances  require,  and  we  should 
not  need  so  large  a  navy  by  any  means  as  we 
should  otherwise  have  to  maintain.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  armual  appropriation  bill  for  naval 
construction  and  maintenance  would  more  than 
pay,  in  the  years  to  come,  any  possible  deficit  in 
the  yearly  operation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
The  enormous  growth  of  our  merchant  shipping- 
on  the  great  lakes,  moreover,  haa  naturally  sug- 
gested the  desirability,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  naval  auxiliary  resources,  of  a  ship  canal  from 
the  lakes  to  the  sea.  With  such  a  canal  open, 
the  great  lakes  in  time  of  war  would  be  the 
scene  of  such  activity  in  the  building  and  fitting 
out  of  warships  as  the  world  liad  never  witnessed 
before.  The  national  energy  that  was  aroused 
by  the  great  civil  struggle  of  the  early  sixties 
gave  us  the  transcontinental  railroads.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  stimulus  imparted  to  the 
nation  by  the  possibility  of  a  war  witli  Spain  may 
hasten  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
and  may  even  set  in  motion  the  forces  that  will 
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give  ufl  a  doeji-waler  passage  from  the  great 
lakes  U>  the  Atlaiitic?  Tim  wnibiiiml  comnieroial 
aud  uavttl  advantages  make  a  strong  argument. 

,  .  Probalilv  tlie  r»'])ort  of  tlio  commission 
«.""/.«,   on  t!ie  Mni,..:  will  have   l«'ConH!  jmblic 

In  Sight!     ,^^^^  i^.f,,,.,,  j,^j^   i^^ij^.  ^,f   j,j^  KkVLBW  is 

distributed  to  its  readers.      'I'hat  Using  the  case, 
any    attetojit   at  fiireiaist    would    Ik*    ha^iartious. 
KevertJmkhs,  eiivtain  factors  in  the  situation  are 
not  likely  to  b<!  ailiH'teil  to  any  e.ttenl  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  CDmniisHitm'a  n^Hirt.      In   aiiv  ease, 
the  American  ]ieo|ile  will  havi>   now  to  d<!eido, 
through  tlieir  responsible  representatives  at  Wash- 
ingt<.n,    whether   or    not    tliev  will    interfere    in 
Cuba.      ]f  the  commission  shouhl   make  an   in- 
conclusive   report,    the   general    silualion    would 
remain  what  it  was  liefore.      I'resident  Cleveland 
«nd  President  iMeKinh^y  have  in  successiim  noti- 
fied the  United  States,  Spain,  and  tjje  worhl  that 
if  after  a  reasonable  tinm  the  Kiwniarils  sjioidd 
fail  to  nuiko  good  Iheir  nominal  si)vereigiity  and 
to  give  i)eace  and  a  reasonably  witisfiictory  gov- 
omnient  to  the  isUind,  tli«  United  States  would 
intervene,  whether  invited  to  do  so  or  not.    Even 
it,  on   the  other  liand,  the  M«iiiv  should  bo  re- 
ported by  oTir  naval  coininission   to  have  l>een 
blown  tip  by  ft  SiHinish  mine,  the  really  essential 
question  would  seem  to  us  notlobe  altered.    Our 
Government  would  menfly  be  able  to  say  that  the 
■destruction  of  the  Miu'ne.  was  a  very  aggravating 
proof  of  Spain's  inability  to  maintain  order,  and 
therefore  a  clinching  reason  why  tins   country 
-ought  to  inl-ervene  and  '.Ufiht  to  consider  that  no 
further  probjition  sii(mhi  be  granted.      Interfer- 
ence in  the  alTairs  of    another  country  is  not  a 
holiday    undertaking.      It   is    neither    safe    nor 
pleiu'iant.     It  is  fur  the  eon - 
Bcience  and  the  firm  will  of 
tlio  American  ixjople  to  say 
whethor  or  not  they  will  in- 
terfere int.'nba.  Spain  ha."i  for- 
feited all  right  of  .'iovi'iiiignly 
in  (.'uba,  a  Jinndred  tlioiisatid 
times.      We  have  everv  pre- 
■text  and  every  justilieal  ion  to 
interfere  if  we  choose  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
no    r(.'ason   for  the  slightest 
grudge  against  Spain,  and  no 
right  to  wish  anything  i>lse 
foriS|)ain  except  a  happy  and 
prosperous  future  on  lier  own     :  .^^^^ 
aide  of  the  ocean.     Sheisun-     ••^^^     , 
fit  for  colonial  responsibility,  "    "'_ 

and  her  further  presence  in 
<.'iiba  ia  as  objectionable  as 
I'urkey's  i)resence  in  Cret«. 


What  Q"'^  regardless  o£  the  responsibilities 
me  Hnpie  ior  tlie  jfiiinc  incident,  it  is  apparently 
DemBKH.  jj.|j^,  jjj^j  jjjij  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  jioping  that  President 
McKinley  will  promptly  utilize  the  occasion  to 
secure  the  completi'  pa^.-ification  and  independence 
of  Culm.  'I'here  are  a  ii'.vi  people  in  the  United 
States — we  should  not  like  to  believe  that  more 
than  one  hundred  could  be  found  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  soventy-ilve  millions — who  IxJieve  that 
the  UniteiT  States  ought  to  join  hands  with  Spain 
in  forcing  the  Cuban  insurgcints  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  Ui  aci^pt  Spanish  sovereignty  as  a  i<er- 
uianent  cimdition,  under  the  promise  of  practi- 
cal home  rule.  It  neifls  no  argument,  of  course, 
to  convince  tlie  American  jieojile  that  such  a  pro- 
posal reaches  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy.  It  is 
much  worse  than  the  proposition  made  liv  a  few 
people  in  Kuropc  last  year  that  the  victorious 
Turks  should  have  the  countenance  and  supjxirt 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  in  making  (Ji-eece 
a  i»art  of  the  Turkish  empire.  For  the  Turks  had 
fairly  conquered  the  Gret;ks  ;  and  if  Europe  liad 
kept  hands  olf,  Cirecce  would  have  been  reduced 
very  (piickly  to  the  position  of  an  Ottoiuan  prov- 
ince. Hut  in  Cuba  it  is  otherwise.  The  in- 
surgents, with  no  outside  lielp,  have  held  their 
own  for  more  than  three  years,  and  Spain  is  un- 
able to  conqui^r  them.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  do  mit  intend  to  help  Sjwin  hold  Cuba.  On 
the  contrarj-,  they  are  now  ready,  in  one  way  or 
in  another,  to  help  the  Culjans  drive  Sjmin  out  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  If  the  occasion  goe^ 
paat  and  we  allow  this  Culian  struggle  to  run  on  | 
iiidelinitely,  the  American  jjeople  will  have  losti 
several  degrees  of  sclf-resjH'ct  and  will  certainly  noU 
have  gained  anything  in  the  opinion  of  mankin(y 
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^  Tt  is  greatly  to  lie  liopod  that  the  larger 

Quration  of  issue  may  not  he  ohscured  by  the 
"""*  '  smaller  one.  The  martyred  officers  and 
men  of  the  Maine  are  lM:yond  human  aid.  No 
.^[lanifih  apiihifr j(.>!t  nor  imlemities  can  restore  tliem. 
Hut  the  atrofitk'9  of  Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba  are 
unabated,  and  hundrt'ibi  of  t'ulmns  die  of  starva- 
tion evt'ry  week.  Jf  we  are  to  act  in  any  manner 
afiainst  S[Miin  or  contrary  to  Spain's  desires,  our 
inotivo  should  bo  tlio  relief  of  Cuba  and  not  the 
settlement  of  the  ^fllinf.  inddent.  If  indeed  wo 
should  attatrh  (irst  importauco  to  the  question  of 
the  ifiu'iii;  wo  should  only  have  played  directly 
into  S[>iiin"s  Imnds.  Kur  it  i>ecamo  clearly  evident 
in  the  middle  of  March  that  the  Spaniai-ils  were 
lioping  to  gain   lime  l>y  diplomatic  proceedings 

"  iwiii^r  ilio  H'purt  of  the  ITiiitod  States  naval 
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that  the 


r<l  would  report  that  the  ship  was 
■  a  siibuiiijiue  mine;  that  the  mine 
ced  in  th.-  harbor  umler  Weyler'a 
Tnited  Slates  vesstd  hwl  by 
SiMinisli  ordei-s  binm  anchore<l  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  liiiu'-;  and  Jiually  llial  tlie  explosion 
of  the  mine  would  seem  to  have  U'on  virtually 
inipossiiile  without  malicious  complicity  or  cul- 
pable m-gligi-uee  on  the  iiart  of  Spanish  ofTLciida. 
Sueli  rt  ri-|»)rt,  accordinj^  to  S|ianish  rc^asoniuK, 
would  1)0  followed  by  an  immediate  demand  on  the 
I>ai-t  of  ihe  Cnited  States  <iovernment  for  ainrge 
money  iudeiiuiity.  The  Spaiiianls  in  turn  would 
deny  the  alle^raiions  of  the  Amerii'an  naval  lioard, 
placing  over  aguinst  them  the  findings  of  the 
Sjtanish  board.  \Vliereu|Mm  Spain  would  pro- 
|Mise  to  the  I'nited  Stales  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  joint  inquiry 
tlie  assistaiu'e  of  an 
ex[)cns,  and  with  ll 
the  question  of  diuii 
miii^ton  should  llnd 
liyent.  Cndernoc 
it  be  pr. 
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But  a  ^o  far  as  S]iain  is  concerned,  our  one 
''"sw^'.V  simple  andall-sullicicntdemandshould 
ciearinf  Oidi  \At,  not  that  Spain  make  us  a  money 
payment  for  the  loss  of  our  ship,  but  that  Spain 


+- 


withdraw,  in  a  complete  sense,  from  the  western 
hemisphere.  And  this  demand,  obviously,  in- 
volves nothing  that  either  party  could  ixissibly 
submit  to  international  arbitration.  The  loss  of 
the  ifahie  is  merely  an  incident  in  a  much  larger 
affair.  "We  shall  make  a  pitiable  mistake  if  wo 
<lo  not  di-ive  straight  at  the  essential  issue  ;  and 
if  we  are  ever  to  face  that  issue  we  must  meet  it 
without  undue  delay.  Spain  is  now  l>ending  all 
her  diplotnatic  energies  toward  the  making  of 
amplications  that  will  keep  the  United  States 
from  forcible  hitervention  until  after  the  rainy 
season  has  set  in.  The  real  facts  concerning 
Cuba  were  stated  in  the  I'nited  States  Senate  on 
March  17  by  Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont, 
who  was  R<H-n^tHry  (.f  War  in  Presi.lent  Har- 
rison's administration,  and  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  semi-official  visit  to  Cuba,  where  lie  had 
diligently  and  comiM^tently  investigated  every 
jiha-se  of  the  situaTion.  Geiierid  i'roctor  is  an 
American  jiublic  irian  of  ijie  very  first  rank, 
whose  siigHcity  is  of  a.s  high  an  order  as  his  char- 
acter, lie  conlirnLs  all  that  this  magazine  has 
fi-om  time  to  time  jmbhshed  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  starvation  of  the  reroncenlradoa. 
He  denounces  Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba  as  worse 
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than  any  other  mianile  he  had  evor  known  ahout. 
He  finds  the  Cubans  themselves  far  Ix'tter  fitted 
for  tlie  carrying  on  of  an  indopendent  repuhlic 
than  most  Americans  have  auppoBe<I — and,  in 
any  case,  vastly  better  fitted  to  administer  Cuba 
than  are  the  Spaniards  who  have  buen  sent  from 
across  the  ocean  to  rule  tlie  island.  Whether 
the  first  stt'ps  slioiild  be  the  acknowledf[ment  of 
Cuban  belligerency  or  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cuban  i-epublic,  followed  up 
at  once  by  intervention  on  the  groimd  of  human- 
ity, and  the  shipment  of  vast  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  suffering  jH^aaaiitry — all  these 
are  questions  that  the  anthorilies  at  "Washington 
are  competent  to  decide.  But  it  is  certainly  per- 
missible for  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  to 
express  itself  plainly  on  the  one  general  point 
that  the  time  has  now  como  when  Cuba  must  be 
emancipated. 

Her  thaoid  Furthenuore.  in  view  of  alt  that 
tt  aiSSied  with  Cuba  has  suflfered.  it  no  longer  seems 
Spaia't  Otbt!  fair  tliat  any  arrangement  should  lie 
made  by  which  a  part  of  the  Spanish  del>I  should 
be  saddled  upon  the  (.'nlian  republic.  Not  oidy 
have  tlie  people  of  the  island  paid  over  and  over 
again  for  all  the  imjirovementB  and  i>ublic  pro])- 
erty  that  Spain  must  leave  behind  in  her  evacua- 
tion, but  they  have  also  contributed  hundreds, 


'■  It  will  be  worthr  of  a  (ree.enllfclitcnpd.  and  at  no  rtlHtHiit        yr 
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even  thousands,  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Spanish  tn'asury,  for  which  they  have  had  no 
return  except  oppression.  Two  years  ago,  or 
even  one  year  ago,  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous all  around,  perliai>s,  if  the  Cubans  could 
have  bought  their  independent-^  at  a  large  money 
price,  liut  under  all  the  later  circumstances,  it 
would  be  less  reasonable  that  independent  Cuba 
should  assume  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  debt 
than  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
have  assumed  the  debt  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  France  assisted  the  United  States  to  gain 
their  independence,  it  was  no  part  of  the  French 
jiroposa!  that  our  young  republic  should  takeover 
a  share  of  the  public  debt  of  great  Britain.  All 
European  investments  in  Spanish  securities  for  sev- 
eral decades  past  have  been  purely  speculative  in- 
vestments, because  they  have  all  been  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  Cuban  relHjlliona  wore 
liable  to  break  out  at  any  time,  ('uba  lias  been 
reduced  by  Siwinish  ati'ocity  from  a  land  of  plenty 
to  a  howling  wilderness;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  island  will  fully  tax  all  the  resources  of  the 
Cuban  people.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  tliey 
shoidd  pay  one  penny  of  principal  or  interest  on 
the  sums  squandered  by  Spain  in  butehcring 
Cubans  and  ravaging  the  island.  The  American 
press  and  the  American  public  should  now  speak 
out  boldly  on  those  matters.  There  has  been  a 
great  and  a  commendable  desire  throughout  the 
couniry  not  to  endiarrass  the  administration,  and 
aceordingly  many  men  have  hesitated  to  exhibit 
the  full  strength  of  tlieir  o[>inion.  But  the  time 
lias  come  when  it  will  help  rather  than  hinder 
the  administration  to  know  the  extent  of  that 
moral  conviction  and  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales  ( iial  is  ready  to  sustain  it  in  the 
execution  of  its  serinus  duty. 

will  Haieaii  I'hc  Cuban  question  had  naturally  over- 
'^buMai"  shadowed  everything  else  at  Wasliing- 
Besoiutim?  ton.  But  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Hawaiian  Hniiexalion  wiis  revived  by  a  change  of 
lactii-K  airniiiplislied  on  March  10.  The  friends 
of  tlie  treaty  h«!  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tile  (leeessarv  two-thirds  majority  could 
not  ln!  sei'ured  in  the  Senate,  and  decided,  there- 
fun-,  to  Irv  a  pljiii  of  annexing  Hawaii  in  the  man- 
iiertliiilwkseinph.yed  for  the  annesationot  Texas. 
Aceordiuijly  a  juint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  tlie  Si'imte  by  Senator  IHivis,  of  Minnesota,  in 
pursuance  of  the  method  which  had  for  some 
time  been  urged  liy  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama. 
If  tiie  resiihitiiin  should  pass  both  houses  by  a 
le  miijorily  oC  those  pn«ent  and  voting, 
ideut  McKinley  would  of  course  sign  it  at 
,  and  annexation  would  have  become  an  ac- 
jlished  fact.    The  procL>ss  is  not  a  novel  one. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  requisite  mftjority  will 
be  found  in  both  houses.  So  tar  as  we  can  judge, 
the  Cuban  question  and  the  war  preparations 
liave  not  directly  affected  public  opinion  on  the 
Hawaiian  question.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
President  McKinley's  well-known  conviction  that 
we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  the  present  opportunity 
to  secure  Hawaii,  may  influence  some  votes  in 
Ongreas  at  a  time  when  there  is  manifest  a  very 
general  purpose  to  uphold  the  President's  hands 
in  everything  that  has  a  bearing  upon  our  foreign 
relations.  The  rejection  of  Hawaii  would  seem 
to  us  upon  the  whole  a  mistaken  stroke  of  policy — 
to  bo  regretted  not  so  much  because  of  the  in- 
trinsic importance  of  our  possessing  Hawaii  as 
because  of  the  evidence  sucli  rejection  would  con- 
vey of  shortsightedness  as  regards  the  future  of 
tills  country.  At  least,  the  sugar  question  ought 
not  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  measure  so  significant 
on  other  than  economic  grounds  as  the  proposed 
absorption  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States. 

The  strained  relations  between  the 
a^'the  United  States  anil  Spain  have  inter- 
Caban  Affair,  gg^g^  (jjg  onlookjng  nations,  but  not 
profoundlv.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  which  in  tlie  past  two  months  has  not  been 
too  anxiously  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs  to  give 
more  than  passing  attention  to  the  Cuban  trouble. 
On  this  point  our  average  newspaper  reader  is 
likely  to  be  misintormed.  No  great  power  in 
Europe  has  the  slightest  intention  of  aiding 
Spain  to  keep  her  hold  upon  (Juba  as  against  the 
United  States.  The  Austrian  court  of  necessity 
must  keep  up  the  appearance  of  sympathy  for 
Hpain,  on  account  of  the  close  family  ties  that 
unite  the  reigning  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria. 
The  French  holders  of  Spanish  bonds,  moreover, 
have,  of  course,  been  able  to  secm-e  the  publica- 
tion of  pro-Spanish  articles  in  some  of  the  venal 
newspapers  of  Paris.  But  all  this  has  not  the 
slightest  significance  for  the  makers  of  our  policy. 
Spain  will  liavo  no  allies  as  against  the  United 
States,  -and  our  country  needs  none  as  against 
Spain.  It  is  naturally  gratifying  to  the  United 
States  that  the  English  nowspa[)crs  are  showing  a 
better  feeling  than  they  have  generally  shown 
when  tlie  United  States  has  had  foreign  questions 
on  its  tiands.  Tlie  plain  English  people  are 
usually'  in  sound  symjMitliy  wilh  America;  but 
the  English  press  has  been  anti- American.  The 
more  considerate  tone  of  these  English  news- 
papers has  lieeii  due — as  tlioy  all  admit  without 
pretense  of  disguise — to  the  circimistance  IJiat 
England  has  serious  complications  on  her  own 
hands,  and  greatly  desires  the  moral  support  of 
the  United  States,  if  she  cannot  indeed -socnre  au 
out-and-out  nlliance. 


The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  more 
"*  Wa'r  war  feeling  in  England  within  the  post 
^'"*-  six  weeks  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  people,  who  have  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  war,  have  been  perfectly  ' '  calm,  cool, 
and  collected."  The  English  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  led  by  the  press  and  many  of  their  public 


John  Bm.1,:  "'Scuse  me.M-Boo.    What  are  yon  doii^  on 

FHENCH  Ex[>lorbr:  "^ToncAer.Je  n'ytat  vaa."    (Aside:) 
■■Moferwrorfe."' 
John  Buli.:  "Yon  mayn't  be  there,  but  out  yon  go  I" 

From  Punch  (London). 

men,  have  been  rathorwildly  sounding  the  alarm 
over  a  war  with  France  on  account  of  the  West 
African  dispute,  although  there  has  not  been,  in 
point  of  fact,  more  than  a  very  remote  possibility 
of  serious  trouble.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  war, 
and  the  English  have  had  the  war  scare  all  to 
themselves.  For  the  French  people  have  been 
quite  preoccujiied  by  the  Zola  trial  and  their  home 
preparations  for  the  great  exposition  of  1900, 
and  have  had  no  thought  whatever  of  staking 
their  national  existence  upon  the  question  of  a 
boundary  line  between  alleged  spheres  of  influence 
in  an  unexplored  part  of  West  Africa.  Naturally 
the  French,  who  have  seen  nearly  all  of  the  beat 
regions  of  the  outlying  world  gobbled  up  by 
their  neighbor  John  iiull,  are  anxious  to  do  as 
many  good  strokes  of  business  for  themselves  as 
they  can  in  northern  and  western  Africa,  And 
although  the  facts  are  han.1  to  get  at,  it  seems 
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likely  tliat  in  playing  the  game  of  grab  in  Africa, 
the  t'reueh  have  failed  to  play  altogether  scru- 
pulously in  accordance  wilh  the  rules  of  the  game 
as  at  one  limo  arranged  by  the  rival  grabbers. 
But  since  there  are  neither  French  nor  English 
colonists  in  the  region  under  disput(f,  nor  any 
vested  interests,  it  is  inci-odiblo  that  these  two 
great  civihzed  powers  should  figlit  over  such  a 
matter.  They  might  as  w(^Il  wage  a  bloody  war 
over  the  question  which  power  should  attach  its 
colors  to  the  south  pole.  For  some  n^ason  in- 
explicable to  readers  at  tliis  distance,  Lord  Salis- 
bury's foreign  policy  has  of  late  seemed  to  be 
gaining  the  ai>proval  of  Liberals  as  welt  as  Tori<:s, 
although  no  statesman  in  the  modern  history  of 
England  hfis  appeared  so  complelely  to  "  muss" 
every  foi-eign  question.  In  the  middle  of  ^Mai'ch 
it  was  announced  that  Lord  Salisbury's  health 
ha<i  become  senously  impaired  under  the  double 
strain  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  tlie  prime  minis- 
tership, and  that  while  retaining  his  ])laco  as  ]>re- 
mier  ho  hail  deputed  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Artliur 
Balfour,  leader  of  the  House  of  t'ummons,  the  , 
duties  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  llal- 
four  is  a  far  more  popular  man  than  liis  distin- 
guished uncle,  and  the  cliange  ought  to  be  gn^atiy 
for  the  advantflgoof  England.  The  by-eiectioiis 
show  steady  Liberal  gains  ;  and  it  is  Lord  Salis- 
bury's foreign  and  Indian  policies  that  are  causing 
the  back  swing  of  the  party  pendulum. 


^  The  French  Foreign  Office,  instead 

and  [*«  of   taking     seriously    the    West 

c»;m«  ScramDi,.  African  situation,  has  seenaed  to 
be  absorbed  with  the  question  of  China.  The 
success  of  Germany  in  obtaining  a  ninety-nine 
year  tenure  of  Kaio-Chau  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, with  full  jurisdictional  powers  and 
various  concessions  for  railroads  and  public  works 
in  the  adjacent  province,  made  it  inevitable  that 
otlier  ]>ower8  should  demand  equivalent  priv- 
ileges. Thus,  as  explained  last  month,  England 
at  once  iiiaile  demands  upon  China  for  certain 
railrimd  concessions  in  the  provinces  adjoining 
Bunnah,  Ursides  making  a  variety  of  other 
claims.  "Wliennipcm  Russia  informed  the  Chi- 
nese Government  that  Port  Artlmr  and  that  vi- 
cinity must  lie  ceiled  to  the  Czar  on  terms  as 
favorable  m  tlio  Kaiser  had  obtained  for  Kaio- 
C'hau,  and  threatened  to  march  trooiis  into 
Northern  China  (Manchuria)  if  the  demands  were 
not  gran t<'d  within  five  days.  At  China's  ear- 
nest entreaty  a  little  extension  of  time  was  al- 
lowi^d,  in  order  tjiat  the  Chinese  minister  at  Ber- 
lin might  go  to  St.  I'l'terwburg  for  a  conference. 
But  it  is  reported  that  the  Czar's  government  is 
firm  and  tluitt'liina  must  yield.  The  Kussian  de- 
mand was  follow(;d  by  amemorandum  fi-om  France, 
setting  forth  certain  ]irivileges  and  concessions 
in  the  portions  of  China  atljaceut  to  Tonquin 
that  h'ranire  would  ix'gard  as  her  reasonable 
equivalent  for  the  concessions  tliat  had  been  ob- 
tained or  asked  by  the  other  European  powers. 
And  these  Fretich  demands  were  accompanied  by 
a  great  at^tivity  in  the  French  shipyards  and  the 
ropfirt  that  Fi-ance  would  make  a  naval  demon- 
stration of  a  very  foi-miduble  character  on  th« 
Chinese  coast.  The  rivalry  among  the  European 
powers  for  hni><;rial  extension  and  for  commercial 
advantage  was  nei'cr  so  keen  as  at  the  present 
time,  but  on  the  otlier  hand  there  is  not  one  of 
the  gront  powei-s  that  wants  war  or  that  intends 
to  incur  any  perious  rii-k  of  provoking  a  first-class 
struggle.  The  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  fi'el  a  friendly  interest  in  China, 
and  would  be  ivhiclant  to  see  that  ancient  empire 
divided  aiuniig  the  greedy  European  powers, 
while  still  mure  reluctant  to  be  shut  out  from  a 
lair  shartf  of  the  growing  foreign  commerce  of 
tlie  Chinese  sea-coast.  Novcilheless,  the  United 
Static  will  not  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  course  of  the  great  scramble  on  the  other  side 
of  the  I'auilic. 

The  French  nation  will  hold  a  general 
infnnce.   ct'^'^'ion  this  month  for  a  new  Cliamber 

of  Deputies — which  corresponds  to  our 
House  of  Representatives,  the  term  being  four 
years.     At  present  France  soema  quite  as  trail- 
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quil  as  usual,  and  it  is  fairly  probable  that  the 
republican  supporters  of  President  Fanro  and  of 
the  existing  Meline  miniatry  will  carry  the  day 
triumphantly,  "When  we  went  to  presH  last, 
month  the  trial  of  Zola  was  the  great  French 
topic,  and  the  result  had  not  then  been  reached. 
On  Febniary  Ti  a  verdict  was  rendered  against 
Zola,  and  the  court  sentenced  him  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  three 
thousand  francs  besides  the  costs  of  the  trial.  The 
broadly  significant  thing  that  our  readers  should 
bear  iu  mind  about  tliie  Zola  affair  is  the  marvel- 
ous unanimity  of  French  public  opinion  in  con- 
demning the  attempt  to  reopen  the  Dreyfus  case. 
A  bravo  individual  here  and  tliere  in  Prance  has 
risked  his  reputation,  his  business,  and  his  social 
standing  by  protesting  against  the  outrageous 
perversion  of  the  principles  of  judicial  fair  play 
that  the  successive  trials  of  Dreyfus,  Eaterhazy, 
and  Zola  have  exhibit^^d  to  an  astonished  world. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  president 
of  the  republic,  the  prime  minister  and  cabinet, 
the  Senate,  tlio  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the 
judiciary,  have  stood  firmly  with  the  army  and 
navy  in  demanding  that  the  Dreyfus  case  should 
not  be  reopened,  and  that  Zolashould  be  punished 
for  trying  to  force  it  open. 

nimii  ^^^^^  ^^^  Franco -Prussian  war,  the 
Tyiinat  French  republic  has  made  the  building 
"■  up  of  its  military  strength  the  foremost 
object  of  all  its  policy.  The  agitation  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  has  been  believed  at  once  to  threaten 
the  public  coufidence  in  the  fidelity  and  efBciency 
of  the  military  organination,  and  also  to  involve 


certain  serious  embarrassments  in  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country.  The  sole  conclusion  that 
an  outsider  may  draw  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  army  leaders  conducted  themselves  in  the 
court-room  at  the  Zola  trial  is,  that  aa  reapecta 
matters  vitally  affecting  the  army  the  French  Re- 
public is  under  military  rule,  and  the  Judiciary 
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mustconduct  itself  accordingly.  Since  this  view 
is  fully  sustained  hy  all  the  authorities  and  by 
moat  of  the  French  people  themselves,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  basis  for  the  idea  tiiat  France 
may  be  somewhere  near  the  verge  of  a  revolution. 
We  have  lately  witnessed  in  the  United  States 
the  remarkable  unanimity  of  feeling  that  results 
from  the  need  of  making  the  national  defense 
the  object  and  duty  of  the  hour,  Tlie  attitude 
of  Fivnch  public  opinion  toward  the  Dreyfus  af- 
fair and  the  Zola  trial  can  only  be  understood 
when  one  knows  that  France  lias  mwie  these 
things  a  (jucstion  of  patriotism,  and  has  thought 
them  to  ho  involved  in  the  fundamental  question 
of  national  defense.  Zola's  case  was  at  once  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  cassation.  The  novelist's 
persona!  standing  and  reputation  will  have  gained 
inui'li,  even  in  France,  by  the  ordeal  through 
whii'h  hi'  hiia  passed,  while  the  briUiant  advocate 
wlio  defended  him,  M.  Labori,  has,  in  losing  his 
case,  gained  at  a  leap  the  top  round  of  professional 
standing. 
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The  general  election  in  Germany  will  not 
VoUUm    ^^"^®  s^  ^oon  as  the  French  election  :   but 

certainly  within  a  few  weeks  the  Reichstag 
will  be  dissolved  and  the  new  Parhament  elected. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  popular 
vote  of  the  Social  Democrats  will  this  year  be 
greater  than  ever.  Our  readers  are  asked  to 
note  especially  the  valuable  article  we  publish  this 
month  by  Dr.  Theodor  Barth  on  Germany's 
present  political  problems.  This  is  the  third  of 
the  series  on  national  policies  and  problems  that 
we  recently  promised  our  readers,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  on  Austria- Hungary  and  the  second  on 
Great  Britain.  Dr.  Theodor  Barth  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  tlie  Reiclistag, 
and  is  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  differing, 
however,  at  many  points  from  iiichter,  whose 
liberalism  is  less  practical  and  statesmanlike  than 
Earth's.  No  other  German  is  by  any  means  so 
familiar  with  American  politics  as  Dr.  Theodor 
Barth,  who  has  several  times  visited  this  country, 
and  has  made  a  very  diligent  study  of  our  con- 
ditions. He  was  here  during  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  and  met  many  leaders  of  all  parties. 
The  discussion  of  the  Emperor's  policy  for  great- 
ly increasing  the  German  navy  took  a  turn  last 
month  favorable  to  the  government's  programme, 
the  success  of  which  is  now  assured. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  the  Supreme 
onRaihoad  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld 
Rates.  |.|j^  Western  legislatures  in  the  so- 
called  Granger  laws,  which  undertook  to  regu- 
late the  rates  charged  by  railroads.  More  re- 
cently the  Federal  judiciary  has  from  time  to 
time  shown  a  disi)osition  to  modify  tlu;  prin(aple 
of  State  control  by  reserving  to  the  courts  the 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  in  any  given  case 
the  State's  action  has  been  reas()na].)le.  This 
modifying  principle  has  now  l)een  greatly  elal)- 
orated  by  a  decision  prepared  by  Justice  Harlan, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  cas(»  apjujaled  fnmi 
Nebraska.  Some  years  ago  the  N(»braska  Legis- 
lature passed  a  so-called  maximum -rate  bill,  un- 
der which  great  authority  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
rates  was  conferred  upon  the  State?  Board  of 
Transportation.  The  United  States  ('ircuil 
Court  decided  that  the  actual  excM'cise  of  this 
power  in  Nebraska,  as  shown  by  tin*  facts  pro- 
duced by  the  railroads,  was  unreasonable  and  in 
the  nature  of  a  confiscation  of  property.  An  in- 
junction was  accordingly  granted.  Tlie  opinion 
of  the  Circuit  Court  has  now  l)een  fullv  sustained 
by  the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  The  su])j(M't  is 
a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  thc^re 
should  be  strong  feeling  on  both  sid(»s.  Many 
public  men  and  journals  in  the  West  are 
denouncing  Justice  Harlan's  decision,  while  the 


financial  journals  of  New  York  and  the  conserv- 
ative press  in  general  are  upholding  its  doc- 
trines. Lender  existing  circumstances  it  is  prob- 
bable  that  the  courts  have  taken  a  sound  and  a 
necessary  position.  But  surely  it  is  not  a  posi- 
tion of  stable  equilibrium.  For  upon  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
courts  have  begun  to  take  upon  themselves  not 
simply  the  question  of  deciding  principles  of  law, 
but  the  practical  business  of  regulating  in  detail 
from  time  to  time  all  the  rates  of  all  the  railroads 
of  the  L'nited  States.  And  under  the  same  prin- 
ciple they  must  in  like  manner,  undertake  the 
regulation  of  the  practical  business  of  street- rail- 
road plants,  gas  companies,  and  all  other  enter- 
prises of  a  quasi -public  nature.  It  has  been  fully 
established  that  all  such  enterprises  are  subject  to 
the  public  regulation  of  their  charges  and  to  a 
general  public  control  and  oversight.  The  author- 
ities of  the  States  may  reduce  charges  under  this 
principle  of  public  control  ;  but  the  courts  now 
say  that  such  action,  whether  on  the  part  of  legis- 
latures, of  State  railroad  commissions,  or  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  not  to  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  itself,  and  that  all  questions 
of  fact  and  expert  opinion,  as  well  as  of  law,  are 
properly  subject  to  judicial  review. 

^^^  There  seems  to  be  a  fallacy  somewhere  in 
Western    this  position.      It  is  certainly  the  business 

'^'*"''  of  the  courts  to  say  whether  or  not  a  law 
regulating  railroad  rates  is  valid  and  constitu- 
tional. But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  proper 
business  of  a  court  of  law  virtually  to  make  and 
apply  the  regulations  in  detail.  The  opinion  of  a 
judge  as  to  what  is  reasonable  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind  is  not  liki'ly  to  be  as  good  as  the  opinion  of 
an  expert  butly  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  TIk^  nature  of  the  Western  dis- 
sent from  the  doctrint^s  laid  down  by  Judge  Har- 
lan is  well  shown  in  the  following  letter,  written 
to  the  editor  of  this  Review  on  March  16  by  a 
Western  man  of  high  intelligence: 

I  wonder  if  I  am  mistaken  in  reKarding  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  written  by  Judge  Harlan, 
on  the  Nebraska  maximum-rat'e  law,  as  a  more  danger* 
ous  one  than  either  the  Dred  Scott  declRion  or  that  on 
the  inc^nne  tax  V 

The  Dartmouth  College  decision  attempted  to  take 
cori)o  rat  ions  out  from  under  the  police  (regalatiTe) 
power  of  the  State*  by  construing  franchises  as  contracts. 
This  decision  seems  to  me  to  rule  that  frauds  like 
watering  stock  and  extortions  like  excessive  charges 
committed  un<ler  those  charters  are  also  contracts. 

The  Austrian  ( Jovernment  made  reductions  of  rates  in 
the  adoption  of  the  zone  system  on  the  state  railroadsof 
Hungary,  with  the  result  of  an  increase  in  traffic  and  in 
the  economic  and,  tlierefore,  social,  and  even  spiritual, 
happiness  of  the  iieople.  Had  these  roads  been  owned 
by  private  corporations,  and  had  there  been  on  the  bend> 
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a  judge  HO  ignorantot  economic  lawas  not  to  knoirtbRt 
a  reduction  of  rnt«s  niay  mean  an  increase  ol  revenue, 
thiH  great  step  forward  could  have  been  prevented. 

When  tlie  State  of  Iowa  passed  laws  reducing  the 
railroad  rateu,  it  was  frantically  predicted  by  all  the 
railroad  experts  that  the  result  would  be  not  merely 
a  decrea'ie  of  revenue,  but  the  absolute  ruin  of  tbe 
roada.     Ciovernor  I.arabee  has  shown  that  the  roads 


(In  favor  of  whom  a  bill  was  li 
the  rank  of  lieu 

were  made  more  prosperous  by  the  reduction  in  rates. 
This  ia,  indeed,  in  harmony  with  a  law  of  railroad 
economy.  Judije  Harlan's  decision  would  have  prevent- 
ed this  reductkm  of  rates  and  the  l>eneflts  wbicb  bave 
flowed  from  it  to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  the  corpora- 
ttona  themselvea. 

But  something  more  seribus  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Under  this  decision  of  Judge  Harlan's  the 
public  authorities  can  be  prevented  from  regulating 
the  charges  of  any  gas  c()mpany,  atreetr railroad  com- 
pany, or  any  other  corporation  or  person  doing  public 
service  if  it  has  a  stockholder  in  another  State,  as,  of 
course,  all  theae  corporations  always  do. 

There  la,  then,  absolutely  no  help  for  the  people 
thnmnh  the  exercise  of  their  reserved  powers  o(  regula- 
tion and  the  inalienable  right  of  "police  regulation." 
The  corpomtiona  have  only  to  place  upon  the  !)ench  a 
man  who  ia  fool  enough  or  servile  enough  to  believe 
anything  a  corporation  lawyer  says  al)out  the  effect  of 
leiciHiation  or  ordinance  on  the  revenues  of  his  concern, 
to  defy  any  interference  with  tbcin  whatever. 

Thia  decision  applies  not  only,  of  course,  to  attempted 
regulation  of  ratea.  but  to  any  other  retculation  which 
baa  H  Unancial  effect.  When,  in  a  government  of  coor- 
dinate departments,  did  il  court  get  the  right  to  say  of 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  that  It  was  not  "due  process 

The  Supreme  Court  rules  that  corporations  are  per- 
sons under  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


Tbe  corporations  have  now  added  to  them  what  most 
be  almost  the  last  privilege  they  could  hope  for — that 
of  having  all  the  privileges  of  personality,  but  none  of 
the  responsibilities.  They  ate  persons  tu  tbe  eyes  of 
our  corporation-controlled  courts  who  can  have  every 
possible  privilege,  but  are  never  to  be  punished  like  or- 
dinary persons. 

Tbe  Income-tax  decision  seems  to  me  a  trifle  by  the 
aide  of  this.  This  is  a  Dred  Scott  decision  which  says 
that  white  men  have  no  right  that  any  corporation  is 
bound  to  respect. 

The  above  letter  is  not  by  any  means  printed 
as  expressing  our  editorial  viewa,  but  it  well 
shows  llio  nature  of  the  criticisms  that  many 
■Western  men  are  urging  against  Judge  Harlan's 
very  able  decision.  There  is  room  for  a  wide 
range  of  honest  difference  of  opinion.  In  this 
connection  we  would  call  attention  to  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Adams'  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monihh/,  reviewing  ten  years  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

^  Congress  had  been  preparing  for  an  un- 

In  usually  early  adjournment.  It  remains 
Cmiertai.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  what  effect  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion may  have  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  ses- 
sion. "The  destruction  of  the  J/ui'neand  thegen- 
eral  emphasis  given  to  defense  preparation,  made 
it  easy  for  the  committees  of  both  houses  to 
report  unusually  liberal  plans  for  naval  construc- 
tion— the  naval  appropriation  bill,  of  course,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  emergency  expendi- 
ture of  the  administration  from  the  fifty- mill! on- 
dollar  fimd.  Following  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  was  a  separate  measure  (for  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  hia  capacity  aa  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  chiefly  responsible)  for  the  more  ef- 
ficient organization  of  \]ie  personnel  of  the  navy. 
There  has  long  been  an  unfortunate  controversy 
in  naval  circles  over  the  position  of  the  engineer 
officers.  It  is  now  proposed  to  merge  the  engi- 
neers with  the  regular  line  and  place  them  in 
due  order  of  promotion.  The  measure  is  one_oI 
importance  on  general  principles  and  of  urgency 
in  view  of  the  existing  situation.  Another  very 
important  measure  before  Congress  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Hull,  in  his  dV^taf 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  -M/fu- 
This  bill  provides  for  the  rearrangement'V{£« 
regiments  of  the  regular  array  on  the  three-^UUl- 
ion  plan  that  all  other  modern  armies  havA^Qopt- 
ed,  and  further  provides  a  skeletonized  structure 
which  would  make  it  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  increase  the  army  in  an  emergency  to  moW 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  trained 
officers  and  without  embarrassment  to  the  orgftlt- 
izatioD.  I'he  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  wu 
deemed  certain.  A  recent  administration  move 
has  been  the  rearrangement  of  the  military  divia- 
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ioDBof  the  country,  witli  a  Kliiftingto  some  extent 
of  tlic  gt'iicrals  in  coininadd  of  tlio  departments. 
A  little  outline  niaj)  on  tliis  page  sliows  the  bound- 
oricB  of  the  depart  mo ntB,  together  with  the  head- 
quarters in  cacli  and  the  name  of  the  general  in 
command.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Cabinet,  and  Congress  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  worth  of  the  officers  both  of  the 
anny  and  the  navy.  It  is  believed  by  those  who 
are  entitled  to  an   opinion  that   no  country  has 


iDepiirtmentof  tho  ( 


better  reason  to  bo  proud  of  its  trained  officers 
of  both  services  than  have  we  Americans. 

uttit  '^^'^  prospect  of  general  legislation 
Otnerai  lievonJ  the  refrular  appropriation 
UBisiaiion.  IjJi'Ijj  j^^^j  ^Jj^  muasiires  having  to  do 
with  the  army  and  navy  lias  not  seemed  en- 
couraging. Each  house  has  passed  a  bankruptcy 
bill,  but  there  is  iriuch  differenco  in  the  details  of 
the  two  nieiisures,  ant!  it  is  doubtful  whether  an 
agii^cment  will  be  i-eacbcd  in  the  present  session. 
Relatively,  tlie  Senate  bill  takes  somewhat  the 
pttint  of  view  uf  the  debtor,  while  the  House  bill 
is  supjiost'd  to  view  the  subject  from  the  angle  of 
the  ci-editor.  The  hill  applying  an  educational 
t(wt  to  imitiifjninl.*,  which  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent ( 'h'veland,  seems  now  not  likely  to  be  made 
a  law  in  ihe  piesc'Ut  session.  Ultimately,  per- 
haps, a  stricter  naturulization  law  may  bo  substi- 
tnt<MJ  for  the  proiMjsed  sifting  of  immigranta., 
Tln^  lime  woulil  seem  very  opportune  for  increas- 
ing the  ri-v<>niii-s  of  the  (j'ovemment.  The  crisis 
which  hits  ciill.'d  for  millions  to  Ije  spent  upon 
coa.st  t'ririili''iiiiii]is  and  naval  enlargement  points 
to  tlie  ni'cl  •,!  a  full  jiucket-book. 

j.^^  It  vvoulcl  lie  ii  fortunate  thing  for  the  coan- 
flti-fHUf  I  ry  if  the  emergency  were  taken  advantags 
Queiiioa.  ^^j  j^^  secure  some  simple  additions  to  the 
revenup-iiroducing  features  of  the  Dingley  act — ■ 
such,  for  instance,  as  an  increase  m  the  tax  on  beer, 
and  perliiipM  a  slight  tux  upon  imports  of  t«a  and 
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coffee.  Abundant  fnnda  in  the  treasury  and  an  un- 
etinted  expeiiditui'o  upon  nnians  of  national  defense 
niiglit  well  turn  tlie  scale  between  war  and  peace. 
Nothing  is  so  much  to  bo  desired  as  the  right 
and  just  solution  of  the  Cuban  question  w'vhout 
any  clash  of  arms  between  tlie  United  Sta.*s  and 
S[)iiin.  Plenty  of  monfy  to  spend  and  a  dis- 
position to  spend  it  freely  and  immediately  may 
save  us  the  tnmliln  and  necessity  of  a  war  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  rciiieinbered  that  a  very  small  war 
would  cost  lis,  in  money  alone,  a  groat  deal  more 
than  we  can  possibly  spend  upon  the  preliminary 
preparations  that  may  prevent  war. 


0/(1 


•^  Acquitt 


Th 


trial  of  Sheriff  Martin  and  his 
'piities,  who  were  indicted  for  tlie 


slaughter  of  a  number  of  striking 
miners  at  Lattiiner,  Pa.,  last  summer,  has  ended 
in  the  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Under  the  circum- 
stances,  it  would  have  bet'u  manifestly  impossible 
to  convict  this  wliolo  body  of  men,  who  were 
aciing  in  the  name  of  the  law.  Many  of  our 
n-jiders  will  remember  the  comments  made  in 
thi'se  iMige.*  at  the  time  of  the  unhappy  occiirrenco. 
The  evidence  brought  out  at  the  trial  made  it 
n<'cesiinry  to  consider  that  the  sheriff  and  his  im- 
jiroviscd  force  believed  it  their  duty  to  disperse 
the  striking  minei-s,  who  were  proceeding  from 
one  tiiwn  to  another.  When  the  sheriff,  in  the 
iLiinie  of  the  law.  ordered  the  strikers  to  dis])erBe, 
it  was  tlieir  duty  to  obey,  even  though  his  con. 
dui't  in  ordering  them  to  dislumd  and  go  home 
may  have  lH.>eii  needlessly  arl>itrary.  Since  they 
did  not  ol«.'y,  it  was  presumably  the  right  of  the 
sheriff  to  endeavor  to  compel  them  to  disband. 
A  dozen  New  Vork  policemen,  with  billies,  would 


(Appolnt«d  to  sutcceii  Gen.  Samuel  Breck,  retlrod.) 

havesent  the  mob  scattering  without  inflicting  any 
vital  injuries.  It  still  seems  to  ua  that  Sheriff 
Martin's  deputies  behaved  as  if  they  were  potting 
rabbits,  and  that  the  occasion  did  not  in  the 
least  necessitate  or  justify  the  taking  of  human 
life.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  reiuombered  that 
the  whole  liody  of  deputies  was  put  on  trial  for 
the  slaughter  of  one  man,  and  as  no  evidence 
was  brought  to  show  by  whom  in  particular  that 
one  man  was  shot,  no  jury  in  Christendom  would 


/ 


(Dtipurtment  ol  tlie  Lakes.) 


(Uepnrtment  of  the  Stiuth.) 
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have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  preser- 
vation of  order  in  this  country  frequently  calls 
for  the  summoning  of  a  sherifE'B  posse.  Audit 
will  never  do  to  paralyze  the  representatives  of 
the  law  in  the  face  of  an  angry  mob.  If  some 
one  in  the  mob  is  injured  after  the  mob's  refusal 
to  heed  the  riot  act,  American  judges  and  juries 
will  not  find  an  entire  posse  guilty  of  assault  or 
murder.  What  seems  to  be  necessary  is  a 
trained  constabulary  of  some  sort,  analogous  to 
our  city  police,  to  cope  with  difficulties  that  now 
have  to  be  met  either  by  a  sheriff's  posse  or  by 
the  calling  out  of  tlie  local  militia. 


^  The  most  noteworthy  action  of  the 

ittie  fork  anil  Now  York  Legislature  last  month 
/■*«B,!,/«.B/fl.  ^,^g  ji^j.  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  for  biennial  sessions. 
The  voters  of  the  State  will  probably  set  the  seal 
of  their  approval  upon  this  proposal.  The  i>lan 
to  ask  the  people  to  vot(!  a  further  grant  of  money 
for  canal  enlargement  will  yirobably  be  jxistponed 
until  after  Governor  Black's  commission  of  in- 
vestigation ha-s  reported  upon  the  expenditure  of 
the  initial  nine  million  dollars.  In  view  of  our 
former  suggestion  that  the  I-egislatun;  i-ather 
than  Governor  Black  should  have  appointed  the 
commission,  we  must  say  with  frankness  that  the 
names  now  announced  are  a  sufiicient  guarantee 
that  the  inquiry  will  lie  thoiMiigh  and  unbiased. 
The  remarkable  "  pross-gag ''bill  that  waspending 
at  Albany  has  been  indefinitely  shelved,  a  result 
for  which  the  credit  is  generally  given   to  tlio 


.  last  I 


mth 


;ellent     I(!ii)id 


cil  has  always  been  that  of  men  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  making  the  great  city  a  fit  place  for  its 
people  to  live  in.  They  have  sought  to  equalise 
taxes  so  that  the  rich  "West- End  parishes  should 
help  to  pay  for  education  and  the  support  of 
the  poor  in  the  East  London  parishes,  where  the 
working  masses  live.  The  Progressives  have 
stood  for  modem    and    humane  ideas  of  every 


for  tho  dismissal  of 
Transit  Commission  of  New  Vork  V.\\_ 
that  a  political  bipartisan  board  might  takit  its 
place.  Tho  defeat  of  tliis  bad  scheme,  it  is  alsi> 
believed,  was  due  to  Governor  Black's  known  de- 
termination to  veto  it.  In  Fennsylvaniii,  the 
vigorous  preliminary  campaign  of  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker  for  the  iti'publicaii  gubernatorial 
nomination  was  tho  leading  political  topic  of  last 
month.  The  plan  to  well  tho  I'hiladelphia  water- 
works to  private  speciilators  seems  to  have  been 
defeated  for  tiie  pi-esent  by  the  si'iisatioual  dis- 
closure of  wholesale  attempts  at  bribery  of  the 
members  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Municipal 
Council.  Through  the  rest  of  the  present  yi-ar 
the  political  situation  in  those  two  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  anything  but  dull. 

,  The  great  munici]>al  election  in  London 
MiiKhi/iai  on  March  3  resulted  in  decisive  victory 
victarg  £q^  jJj^  Progressives.  This  natii rally 
seems  to  us  a  very  important  triumph  for  all 
friendaof  tniu  progress  evervwhertf.  The  policy 
of  the  Progressives  in  the  London  County  Coun- 


sort.  1'heir  ()pj>onents  in  the  recent  struggle 
were  ideiitifieil  with  the  Tones,  who  brought 
national  politics  into  the  local  campaign.  The 
great  landlords,  the  private  water  companies, 
and  various  interests  tliat  for  private  and  Belfiali 
reasons  are  opposed  to  administrative  and  taxa- 
tion reforms,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  anti- Progress- 
ive camjwign,  and  were  splendidly  defeated. 
Tho  new  T,i^iidon  County  Council  contains  a  large 
number  of  mefi  of  eminence  and  of  approved 
capacity  for  puhlic  affairs. 

It  was  reported  last  month  that  the  Czar, 
ptifcul   ""  '■'"'  ^''K*'"t  solicitation  of  tlie  Sultan, 

hiid  agreed  not  to  insist  upon  the  payment 
out  of  ill'-  Ureek  indemnity  of  the  money  etill 
due  Russia  on  the  indemnity  that  Turkey  agreed 
to  pay  twenty  years  ago.  This  remission,  of  course, 
wouhi  not  \ii:  made  without  an  equivalent ;  audit 
was  gi.'nernlly  t^upposed  that  the  Sidtan's  tardy 
acceiJtaiice  of  tlie  cuudidiwy  of  Prince  George  of 
Greece  Cur  tho  governorship  of  Crete  represented 
the  other  .side  of  the  bargain.  France  and  Eng- 
land ]ia\e  stood  with  Hussia  in  favoring  Prince 
Georgi',   and  if  the  Sultan  now  accepts  him  the 
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German  and  Austrian  governments  cannot  de- 
cently maintain  their  objections.  Every  one  lias 
learned,  however,  not  to  accept  as  final  any  re- 
port, however  credible,  about  the  administration 
of  Crete.  Russia  continues  to  declare  that  her 
policyin  China  is  an  entirely  pacificand  commer- 
cial one,  the  principal  point  being  the  control  of 
a  suitable  terminus  for  her  Siberian  railroad. 
And  her  premier  has  assured  England,  as  also 
has  the  foreign  minister  of  Germany,  that  no 
partition  of  China  ia  in  prospect  nor  any  closing 
of  China's  ports  to  the  general  trade  of  all  na- 
tions. Russia  has  no  fighting  plans  on  foot,  and 
singularly  enough  England  is  the  only  place  in 
Europe,  apart  from  Spain  and  possibly  Bulgaria, 
where  the  recent  talk  and  feeling  of  the  country, 
as  reflected  in  the  press,  has  lieen  warlike. 

The  death  of  Miss  Prances  Willard  was 
Mill  announced  last  month  as  our  pages  were 
*'■  closing  for  the  press.  Her  portrait  was 
inserted  on  the  page  where  the  monthly  obit- 
uary list  is  printed,  but  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  comment.  If  Miss  Willard  had  lived  until 
September  of  next  year  she  would  have  been 
si.xty  years  old.  Her  childhood  and  youth  were 
spent  in  two  welt-known  educational  centers  of 
the  West,  namely, Oberlin, Ohio, and Evanston,  III. 
Her  education  was  broad  and  thorough,  and  she  was 
trained  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  in  which 
capacity  for  a  number  of  years  she  served  effi- 
ciently in  different  collegiate  institutions  for 
young  women,  until  in  1868  she  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  such  an  institution  at  Evanston.  In  1874, 
on  the  organization  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Tenijjerance  Union,  she  became  its  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  in  187!)  slie  was  elected 
president,  which  office  she  retained  until  her 
death.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  versatility, 
an  orator  of  t!ie  first  order,  and  a  reformer  of 
world-wide  influence.  Miss  Willard  contributed 
an  article  upon  the  history  and  development  of 
the  World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  our  issue  for  October  last.  She  was 
an  admirable  writer  and  a  journalist  of  'rare 
tact,  quickness,  and  force.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  she  had  a  genius  for  organization  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  Her  immediate  successor  at  the 
head  of  the  W.  C  T,  U.  in  tliis  country  bad 
t>een  designated  in  advance,  and  was  ready  to 
take  up  the  work  when  Miss  Willard  laid  it  down. 
Mrs.  Stevens'  portrait  appears  on  page  411. 

„_  The  death  of  Gen.  William  S.  Rosecrans 
noved  another  of  the  leaders  of 
il  war  wliose  name  was  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  tlie  country.  He  was  al- 
most eighty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  commis- 


sioned officer  in  the  army  about  twenty  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  contest.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  and  the  Right  Hon  Sir  James 
Stansfield  are  the  most  conspicuous  English 
names  iu  our  obituary  list  this  month.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer,  more  than  any  other  man,  was 
identified  with  the  industrial  revolution  that  has 
followed  the  cheapened  production  of  steel. 
He  haa  given  his  name  to  two  towns  in  the  United 
States.  Sir  James  Stansfield  was  a  Liberal  poli- 
tician and  a  distinguished  reformer  whose  career 
was  a  most  useful  one  to  his  country.  The  name 
of  George  Muller  also  occurs  in  the  list;  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  that  this  Muller 
is  none  other  than  the  famous  philanthropist  of 
Bristol,  whose  orphanages  have  been  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  e.xtent  of  millionB 
of  dollars,  in  response,  as  George  Muller  be- 
lieved, to  his  faith  and  his  prayers.  He  was 
in  his  ninety-third  year.  Mr.  Frederick  Tenny- 
son, eldest  brother  of  the  eminent  poet  Alfred 
Tennyson,  died  late  in  February  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  He  was  himself  a  poet  of  some  ability. 


Itcori. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  17.— The  Senate  ailciptH  the  resol  iitimi  of  Mr. 
Turpie  lOem.,  Inrt.joliJM^tinfc  tiithf  terms  of  the  KanwiH 
Pneiftc  Htile The  lloiine  debtiteH  llie  IxilikrtipU^y  bill. 

February  IS.— Tlie  Senal*  rtelmtt^a  rewilution  provid- 
ItiK  for  n  ConKniHHiuniil  InreBtlsiatioii  of  the  Mtiliie  ilis- 

RBter Thr  H»iiHe  cunUiiues  delmtv  iiF  the  Imtikruptcy 

bill. and  pUHMeHareKi)luti(iiiappn>iir)HtintffSno,OOU  tore- 
cover  bodies  auil  anve  pr»|)erty  from  the  itnliu; 

February  ID.— The  HrniKP,  liy  a  votf  of  UiH  to  135, 
pa»si'.-<  the  .Tmlieiary  Committee's  sulKtiliite  for  the 
Nelwm  (SeiiHtei  liaiikriijitcy  liill. 


(Formerly  In  command  o 


ll'rl.l 


1  Intely 


Fel)riinry  21.— Tlie  Snmte  iiiHtructs  the  C'oiiiniittpeoii 
NavHl  AlFnint  to  invent  is"'*.*  the  Miilni-  diiiaiiter  and 
pajwes  the  House  resiilLitimi  appnipriatiiiK  »J(IO.I)nO  fur 
work  on  the  wreck. 

February  ai-!M.— The  S<'nHte,  by  a  vote  of  Tfl  to  4, 
pnw>t<Ha  hill  pnividintf  fur  two  iiiblitioiial  n-irinn'ii'"  of 

artillery The  HouHe  considers  the  sundry  fivil  ii|i- 

proprintion  bill. 

February  25.- The  Senate  diwiisscB  Mr.  (^orln-tt's 
claim  to  the  vacniit  xenl  in  the  On-icim  n'preMeniatimi 
....The  HoiiHp  Id  Commlttt*  of  the  Whiile,  by  ii  vot* 
of  IIH  Ut  to.  deeide!'  that  appnipriiitlolis  for  rivi-r  and 
harlmr  work  shall  lie  InclucUii  in  the  sundry  eivil  aii- 
proiiriation  bill. 

Febrwiiry  38.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  .V)  to  IH.  di- 
cliin-!.  Henry  W.  &.rl)ett  (Kep.)  not  entltle<i  Ut  a  stent  .is 

Senator  from  Oreiron The  House  prnwes  the  Mundry 

civil  appropriation  1>ill. 

March  1.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolulion  providing 
forthe  erei'tlon  in  the  national  Capitol  i.fa  bniniw  tiiblet 


to  the  memory  of  the  jfnfne  victims The  House  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  Liiiid  bill  ameDdin);  the  regu- 
lations for  Eiecond-clasB  mall  matter. 

March  3.— Tlie  Senate  debates  the  Alaskan  homestead 

and  railroad  bill The  House  continues  debate  o(  the 

Loud  postal  bill. 

Marcli  It.— The  Scnat«  debaten  the  Alaxkan  homeflte«d 
bill.... The  House,  by  a  vote  of  1G2  to  IIU,  lays  on  the 
table  the  Iioud  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
second-class  mail  matter. 

Mnrch  4. — Tlie  Senate  paHses  the  bill  ext«nditiK  the 
homestead  law  to  Alaska  and  pn>viding  for  railroad 
rinht  of  way  in  that  Territ<)ry,  and  asks  a  conference 

with  the  House The  House  atlojits  final  conference 

re|x>rt3  on  the  pension  nud  diplomatic  appropriatioD 
bills. 

March  7. — The  Benati'consiilers  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill The   House    passes  the   bill 

creatiuK  two  new  reKiments  of  artillery,  with  but  three 
dissenting  votes. 

March  M.— The  Senattr  imsses  the  District  of  ColumMa 
appropriation  liill  with  the  House  provision  for  lower 

telephone  rates The  House  pa«nes  a  bill  approprlat- 

inK?nO,000,UOI)  for  national  defense,  after  four  hounof 
delMtf.  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  311  memben 
present. 

Man-h  I). — Tlie  Senat«  passes  the  bill  appropriating 
Wn.Ono.omi  for  national  defense  by  a  unanimous  vot^ 
without  del jiite. . .  The  House  aicreea  to  the  conference 
repoi't.on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation bill. 

March  10.— The  House  defeats.  Ijy  a  vote  of  90  to  IW, 
the  Si'iiiitf  iiiJLencliiii'nt  Ui  the  Indian  appropriation  Ull 
reviving  the  free-homesteail  i>olicy  in  relation  to  lands 
under  the  control  of  Coiifcress. 

March  II.— The  House  dlscnss«^  payment  of  Sonthere 
war  rlaiins  miller  the  llowman  act. 

March  U.— The  Senate  pusses  a  bill  providing  for  ths 

construction  of  eifjht  new  re  venue  cutters TheHonn 

devotesmostof  the  day  to  District  of  Columbia  bn«fne««. 

MiirelL  !.->,- 'I'heSciiiHe  discusses  the  bill  proridlng  tot 

a  national  ijuaniiitine  system The  House  beginade- 

bate  on  the  ]>'i>it-uHiee  iippmpriatlon  bill. 

March  HI,— Mr.  Diivis  (Kep..  Minn.)  introdnca  aieao- 
lutloii  in  the  Senate  piiividiiiK  for  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  —  'I'lie  House  delmtes  the  i>ostH>ITlce  approprl- 
ntionbill. 

March  17.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Proctor  (Rep^  Vt) 
miiki-s  11  siiiieiiient  of  what  was  seen  by  him  in  CniM 

The  lliiu.He  coiitiiiiiesdeliate  of  the  post-offlc«  appto- 

priiitioti  hilt,  iiii'iviisiii^  tlic  allowance  for  runU  bM 
delivery  frcii)|i*1.VMil«l  toSMm.iKmbya  voteof  108to87. 


IMiir 


I  l.-t. 


1  era  til  I 
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POLITICS  AND  OOVERHMBNT— AMERICAN. 

February  17.— A  naval  court  of  inquiry  ts  appointed 
by  Admiral  Sicard  Co  inveHtigate  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine. 

February  33.— The  New  York  Senate  pasHea  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  lor  biennial  seaelonsof 
the  Legislature. 

February  23. — Postmastei^General  Gary  and  Govemor 
Ellerbe,  o(  South  Carolina,  offer  rewards  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  murderers  of  Baker,  the  negro 
postmaster  at  Lake  City,  S.  C. 

February  25.— President  McKinley  appoints  Col. 
Henry  C.  Corbin  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  to  suc- 
ceed Gen.  Samuel  Breck,  retired. 

March  1. — Local  elections  in  New  York  State  remilt 
In  Democratic  gains. 

March  3. — Tlie  New  York  Assembly  passes  the  con- 
Btituti3Dal  amendment  providing  for  biennial  legisla- 


March  T.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides 
the  Nebraska  maximum  freight  rat«  law  unconstitu- 
tional  The  steam  tug  Daiintlctt  is  seized  by  the 

United  States  Government,  cliarged  with  taking  arms 
And  men  to  Cuba. 

March  8. — President  McKinley  nominates  William  J, 
Calhoun,  of  Illinois,  tor  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  calls  an  ex- 
tra session  of  the  Legislature  on  March  23,  to  pass  laws 
for  uniform  taxation. 

March  ».— President  McKinley  signs  the  bill  appro- 
priating 850,000,000  for  nationiil  defense,  and  measures 
of  preparation  for  war  are  vigorously  pushed. 

March  11. — The  Secretary  of  War  issues  orders  re- 
arranging the  military  department*  of  the  country 

The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  provides  for  three 


new  battleships  to  cost  about  t0,OOO,OOO  each,  one  to  be 
named  the  Maine. 

March    1*.— The   Navy  Department   purchases   two 

Brazilian  cruisers  just  built  in  England The  special 

board  on  auxiliary  cruisers  appointed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment begins  the  examination  of  merchant  vessela 
at  NewYork  City Khode  Island  Democrats  nom- 
inate Daniel  L.  Church  for  governor. 

March  15.— The  New  York  Board  of  Education  chooses 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
President  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  having 

declined  the  position TheHouse  Committee  onNaval 

Affairs  makes  provision  for  the  construction  of  five 
new  dry-docks. 

March    16.— Rhode  Island  Republicans   renominate 

Gov.  Elisha  Dyer Georgia  Populists  nominate  Thos. 

E.  Watson  for  governor John  Wan amaker  opens  his 

campaign  for  the  governorship   of    Pennsylvania 

The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  decides  to  pro- 
vide for  six  torpedo-boats  and  six  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  three  battleships  previously  de- 
cided on;  also  to  the  erection  of  a  smokeless-powder 
factory. 

March  IT.— Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  appoints 
a  commission  of  seven  men  to  investigate  the  canal 

contracts The  battleships  Jtf  aMachusetU  and' Texa« 

are  detached  from  the  fleet  at  Key  West  and  ordered  to 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-PORSION. 

February  IT.— The  House  of  Commons  discusses  Brit- 
ish interests  in  Alaska. 

February  30.— The  Swiss  referendum  results  in  popu- 
lar appioval  of  the  proposed  purchase  of  railroads  by 
the  federal  government  (see  page  *43|. 

February  31. —The  Irish  local  government  bill  is  In- 
troduced in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

February  23.- At  Paris  M.  Zola  is  found  guilty  of 
libeling  the  Bsterhazy  court-martial  and  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  line  of  3,000  francs,  the 
maximum  penalty. 

February  34 —The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  de- 
bates the  Dreyfus  agitation  and  the  Zola  trial  and  passes 
an  overivhelming  vot«  of  conlldence  in  the  government. 

February  25. — The  army  estimates  introduced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  call  for  an  increase  of  31,700 


February  36. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  to 
assassinate  King  George  of  Greece — The  Spanish 
Cortes  is  dissolved,  after  voting  1,000,000  pesetas  for  the 
navy German  members  leave  the  Bohemian  Diet. 

March  8. — Senhor  Campos  Salles  is  elected  President 
of  Braiil,  and  Senhor  Rosa  E.  Sllva,  of  Pernanibuco, 

Vice-President The  Spanish  Government  makes  a 

reduction  in  the  grain  duties. . .  .The  Bohemian  Diet  is 
closed  by  an  imperial  order. 

March  S.— In  the  lrf>ndon  County  Council  elections 
the  Progressives  (I^iberals)  secured  08  seats  and  the 
Moderates  (Unionists)  48. 

March  6,— The  Austrian  cabinet,  headed  by  Baron  von 
Gantsch,  resigns,  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  intrusts 
to  Count  von  Thun  Hohenstein  the  duty  of  forming  a 

new   ministry Nineteen    persons    are    arrested   in 

Havana  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  BponlBb 
Government. 
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March  7. — Count  von  Thus  Hulieustein  succeeds  in 

forming  a  nuw  Austrian  cHbinct The  Swediub  and 

Norwegian  coniniittaes  on  tlie  Scandinavinii  union  aub- 
mit  their  reports  to  the  ParliAniente  .  ..The  cabinet  of 
Corea  resigns  because  of  the  granting  of  the  Deer  Island 
concession  to  Kutwia. 

March  10.— The  naval  estimates  Introdoced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  call  for  au  appropriation  of 
nearly  ll-JO,  000, 000. 

March  16. ~ 
France  mobilises 
her  fleet  for  a  na- 
vfil  demonstration 
in  the  far  East. 

March  17.— The 
Budget  Commit- 
tee of  the  German 
Reichstag  posses 
the  second  read- 
ing of  the  naval 
bill. ...The  Spnn- 
iHh  torpedo  fleet  at 
the  Canarieai.s  or- 
dered not  to  pn>- 
ceed  to  Havana. 

INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

February  18. —In 
the  French  Cham- 
ber of  DepiitieH  a  wiij,iaii  h   maxi>£1.i. 
p«.test  Is  entered     ^^,,^  ^i^,^^  ^^^^  ,ui«rintcad.'n.  „f  tl,e 
UKalnst  tne   im-        Brooklyiisrli.HilsHiidn-oentlyc'boson 
portationof  Amei^       lieneral  Bupurlnti'iiclpnt  of  the  ucliooU 

riean  horsea of  Greater  New  York.) 

Tlie  BuMBian  Gov- 

ernment  appoints  Cotmt  Cassiiii  to  he  Ambassador  to 

the  United  Stal4.'s,  instead  of  minister. 

Pfbruary  19.— The  retiuest  of  Simiiish  officials  in 
Havana  for  a  joint  invent  iftat  ion  of  tlie  wreck  of  the 
Maine  Is  declined  by  the  Uaiteil  States. 

February  33. -France  disclaims  all  intention  of  usurp- 
ing llritish  territory  in  Afriea. 

February  SI. — Russia's  p1e<lge  to  (iiwit  Britain  to 
keep  tlie  ports  of  Cliinn  free  is  quotiil  in  the  Itritisli 
Fartiament. 

February  38.— Haiti  pays  a  claim  of  It^nly  for  Illegai 
seizure  and  sale  uf  a  veH.sel  and  cargo  belonging  to  >iii 
Italian  merchant. 

Miireh  1. — The  troops  of  Costa  Itica  are  ordered  to  tin- 
Xicaragiiail  trotitier,  and  (vur  is  threatened. 

March -1. — Jujian  demands  of  ItUHsia  ''an  ininiediati' 
and  e.iplieit  statement"  regariling  the  ciccupalluu  of 
Port  Arthur. 

Marcli  5. — Bulgaria  demands  uf  tlje  Turkish  (iiivt'rn- 
luent  an  explanation  of  the  movements  of  Tiirkisli 
troops  t4)ward  the  Bulgarian  fruiilier, 

March  T.— China  consents  to  lease  l*ort  Arthnr  and 
Taliun-Wan  to  Busaia  foi-  IKl  years. 

Marcli  8.— The  British  Mii:isler  to  China  protesits  un- 
BUCcesHfuUy  against  the  cesniun  of  I'ort  Arthur  tu 
Russia,  on  the  ftroond  that  It  will  destroy  the  liahince 

of   power  in  China Russia  consent.t  to  ojK-n   I'ort 

ArthurandTalien-Wan  to  foreign  trade  under  Russian 


March  12.— Seflor  Polo  y  Bemal)^  tho  new  SpanUi 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  presents  his  credentials 

to  President  McKinlcy The  Ku.ssian    officials   and 

military  instructors  in  Corea  are  dismissed  by  the 
government. 

March  IK.— Spain  remonstrates  against  the  presence 
of  the  UnitiMl  Stat«s  fleet  at  Key  West  and  against 
other  measures  of  defense  taken  by  this  Government. 

March  IS.— The  Spanish  and  Cuban  commUsioneta 
tonegotiateacommercial  treaty  with  the  United  States 
meet  in  'Washington. 


February  19.— The  Kiiickerliocker  Telephone  Com- 
pany Is  incor|M>ratei1,  with  a  capital  of  (7,600^000^  to 
operate  in  New  York  and  Xew  Jersey. 

February  2S.— Contracts  for  the  Anglo-German  loan 
to  Cliina  are  signeil  at  Peking ;  the  interest  is  fixed  at 
iyi  per  cent.,  mieemable  in  forty-five  years  ;  the  ood- 
tract  price  is  K<  —  t'nited  States  Treasury  operotluu 
for  February  result  in  a  surplus. 

March  7.— TlieKi'Cat  cotton  mills  at  Biddeford,  Maine, 
resume  work,  the  strike  having  been  declared  off. 

March  10.— The  Society  of  Separatists,  at  Zoar,  Ohio, 
docidiw  to  disbaiicl.  after  more  than  fifty  yeuv  of  com- 
munistic life ;  the  property  of  the  community  ]•  ea^ 
mated  at  «»,Oun,oao. 

March  II.— The  Uank  of  France  raiBes  the  premlDm 
on  gold,  and  buyers  for  New  York  transfer  their  opera- 
tions to  London. 

March  14.- The  strike  in  the  cotton-milU  at  l^unton, 
Mass.,  comes  to  au  end ;  resumption  of  work  givaa  am- 
ploymentti)  1,1(XI  operatives. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OP    THB    MONTH. 

Febrnarj  9&  — 
President  SIoKlii- 
ley  deltvera  an  ad- 
drees  at  the  Ual- 
veraity  of  Penn- 
Hylvania....A 
mob  sets  fira  to 
he  house  of  F.  C 
Baker,  nencro  iftwt- 
master  at  Lake 
City,  S.  C,  klUa 
Baker  and  an  In- 
fant child,  and  ■*■ 
riously  wounds 
Baker's  wife  and 
two  daughters. 

February  •2&,— 
The  Spanish  cruis- 
er Ffzcoi/n  leaves 
Nevf  York  harbor 
Pft«„„,,;.„,..„.,.  forHavana. 

THE  i.^TE  WILLIAM  M.  siNOKMi.r.  February '27.— A 

ll'mmlctor  iiTtli,-  I'li'ihidulptiiii '        l»rg«  shipment  o( 
Ri  ,>iii3.)  reindecriirrii'ea  in 

New  York  from 
Lapland.  Ikjund  for  Alaska.. ,  .The  disabled  French 
Line  sti'imii'i-  Lit  Chnmnminc,  Havre  to  New  York,  is 
ti.iv.Ml  into  llalifiix, 

Miinli  ],— A  hiLrricane  at  New  Caledonia  Binks  ■ 
FrenHi  KiinlBiat  —  'I'hr'  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
coronntion  nf  1>,)ih'  U'..  Xlll.  is  celehmted  in  Rome. 
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March  8.— The  University  of  Budapest  confers  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  on  "  Carmen  Sylva,"  Queen 
of  HuuQiania. 


rt'ho  BUfceeUa  Mba  W 


Mnrcli  If..— A  iire  in  C'liicago  t. 


Slnnrh  IS.- 
iiKV  of  Cor 


ln>.xi.l.,si..i 


ti  kiUisI 


t  Ihlini-it.  Prov- 
low  .it  life;  75 

ml  intliiy  others 


e  kmiwii  to 
iin-  uiiiiccoiinled  for. 

^liirch  19.— All  eiirthqiiBlii'  is  reivirtiil  to  hnve  de- 
■itniyed  tbe  tovrn  of  AnilHi.vnii,  in  thu  Spice  Islands, 
vk'illi  tlie  loss  of  about  till  lives- 


February  -Vt. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Stansteld,  twlcB 
president  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  77. 

February  18.— Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  president  of 
the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  58. 

February  IH.  —  Prof.   Alexandre   von    Liezenmayer, 

German  historical  paint«r,  5U Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 

Knowles,  late  general  secretary  of  the  Amerlcau  Sab- 
bath Union,  68. 

February  81. —  Xewlxild  H.  Trotter,  a  vFell-knowu 
American  animHl  puint^r,  70 — Amos  R.  Eno,  a  well- 
known  New  York  City  reHl-estate  owner,  88. 

February  32.— John  MuUinan,  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut  River  Railroad,  78 Rev.   Dr.  Thomas   R. 

Uowlett,  Baptist  preacher  and  author,  Tl. 

February  83.— Tai  Wen  Kun,  father  of  the  King  of 

February  34— Jsnies  Vincent  Cleary,  Archbishop ol 

tfae  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  70 

Ex-Judge  Elliott  Antliony,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  best- 
known  jurists  of  the  West,  70 -Mgr.  Sergius.  Metro- 
politan of  Moscow. 

February  26.— Frederick  Tennyson,  eldest  brother  of 
Lord  Alfred  Tennyson,  HI. 

February   27.- William    M.    SIngerly,    Philadelphia 

Journalist 'and   flnancier,    tS Gen.    William  Booth 

Taliaferro,  of  Virginia,  Confederate  veteran,  75. 

February  28.— Col.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  historical 
writer,  55 — Col.  Matthew  C.  Galloway,  founder  of  the 
Memphis  Avitlanche,  78. 

March  I.— Prof.  William  Augustus  Rogers,  of  Colbj 
University,  an  aHtronoiner  of  national  reputation,  86. 

March  3.— Judge  Charles  E.  Vanderburgh,  of  Min- 
ueapolia,  ex-Justice  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  68, 

March  5.— Jud^e  John  Newton  Hendren,  last  treas- 
urer of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  T6. 

March  0. — Ex-Congre-^sman  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  railroad 
financier  and  iiiHini^r,  SI. 

March  10.— George  MUller,  philanthropist,  Ha. 

March  11. — Gen.  William  S.  Rosecrans,  78. ...Ex- 
Gov.  Peter  Hunsbroiigh  Bell,  of  TeKHH. 

March  13.— Sir  Richard  Quain,  physician  extraor- 
dinary to  Queen  Victoria,  81 — Zncliarle  Tupellus, 
Swedish  poet  and  historian,  80, 

March  H.— Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  Inventor  of  Bessemer 
steel,  85. 

March  16.— Jacob  Tome,  philanthropiMt,  founder  of 
the  institute,  which  liearo  his  name  in  Port  DejHwlt, 
Md.,  87 ThomnH  McKean,  a  Philadelphia  philan- 
thropist, 66 — Aubrey  Beardsley,  well-known  English 
draughtsman  and  writer,  'M. 

March  17. — Ht.   Hnti.  John  Thomas  Ball,   formerly 

Lonl  Chancellor  of  Irt-'.iind.  83 Blanche  K.  Bruce, 

Register  of  the  I'nited States  Treasury,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  (nim  Mississippi,  ST. 

March  is.— Mrs.  Matilda  Jonlyn  (Jage,  prominent 
wnniHii-suirraK«  advixaite,  72. ..  .Solomon  Claypool,  a 
well-known  ludinun  lawyer,  08. 

1\Iar('h  10.- Admiral  Popoff,  aid-de-can-p  of  the  Rub- 
Biiin  Cxar- 
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TOCLE  SAH  18  REAUT.-  From  iwHe'd  WeeMy.  tub  <iuii/rr  BnAi.i.  not  Biu;APK.-FrDm  X««le'<  Wtddg. 

THE  AniPricnii  i-nrtoonfsts 
tills  punt  iiiiiiith  linvi^ 
<li!vntril  thoiiixelvoi  iilinnHt  ex- 
clusively tl>  VAI'illUS  |))lHWH  <)( 
the  one  iivvTNliiuliiwiiiK  topic ; 
aiKl  wi^  have  e]i<>K«>n  tii  i^Hitinc 
onr  ilepartiDfnt  of  ciiricia.Dtv 
to  flmwlnKM  tlmt  havi-  n  Idiir- 
iniC  upou  the  crlHlH  in  tlic  rcln- 
tionx  between  S|Niin  iinil  tlie 
t'nited  State:*,  lin.ufjlit  iilxmt 
tliroutih  eimtlitioiin  in  CiilNt 
Hiul    the    ileHtriit't.ioti    i>f    (he 

lllittkwhip      JfllMIC.  ItillHt      of 

tUiiHt-  (jirttviiH  lire  mi  I'lisy  nf 
ioterpreliitlim  that  they  re- 
quire nil  ciimnieiit.  We  limi- 
upeniMl   the  ileimrlnieiit   with 

two    Htrikintc    re|ii'<Hlni'tii.iis  i 

tnmi  fnll-|>iij!;i'  (!mwiii«s  tlmt  | 

liiive  H]i|M'iire(l  in  Li xIIi-k 
IVriMii,  lK>thof  thetn.lec-icl.>.ily 
iiulicHtive  cif  tiMulile.     In  thi- 

ill   the   iitlnT   he   hiys  u  tlrni           '  ^'^* 

hiiiirl  iiiHiii  n  niiwn'iiiit  iiitenil-  >"roi 

111   111  typify  the  ili-stniyer  of 

till-  M'llnc.    Our  MexirtiTi  vnnU'iniioriiry.  Ki  I/ijo  <?,■[  en 

Aliiiliiiti:.  liAH  piibllHlieil  imuinlior  of  slrikiiitfciirliMins  an 

oti  the  situation,  four  of  wliii'li  we  reprrxluee.    'I'lie  c)ne  title  for  tin'  SpiinianlM. 

at  tliH  l)ott4>in  of  thiH  paiif  represents  ttii'  prospect  of  a,  luit^e  are  fniiu  v.ii'iiiiiH  sounnw.    The  Minneapolis  Jour- 
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— From  Jiidtfe  (New York).      A.  HABO  race  aoaisst  TisE.-From  the  HeroH  (New  ToTlt) 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Mr.  Busb,  of  the  New  York  irorld,  has  distinguished  diverted  from  the  essential  question  by  any  details  o(  a 

Iiimself  (tinea  the  Hispano- American  crisis  reached  an  minor  nature.    No  matter  by  wliat  agency  the  Maiiu 

acute  stOKu  by  the  strength  ot  hin  numerous  cartoons  was  destroyed,  whether  crime  or  accident,  the  attitude 

dealing  with  successire  phases  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  United  States    toward   the  question  of  Caban 

particularly  by  the  directness  with  which  he  has  illus-  liberty  is  the  one  thing  that,  Mr.  Bu.4h  has  kept  In  mind. 

trated  and  enforced  the  fundamental  iHsue.    The  four  No  proof  that  the  Maine  yf an  blown  np  by  purely  m- 

cartoons  on  this  page  alt  )>ear  cumulatively,  as  have  cidentol  means,  and  no  indemnity,  however  great,  btsn 

many  others  by  the  same  artist,  upon  the  one  point  Spain,  if  complicity  were  proven,  could,  In  Mr.  Bush'i 

of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  enianclpa-  opinion  lessen  the  urgency  of  the  duty  of  the  United 

tion  ot  Cuba.     Mr.  Bush  does  not  allow  hinuelf  to  be  States  to  rescue  Culia  and  expel  the  Spaniards. 


From  the  WorU  (New  York).  From  the  WorM  (New  York). 


THE  HISPANO- AMERICAN  CRISIS  IN  CARICATURE, 


le  iferolil  (New  York.) 


Hl'll  'elp  you 
[i"fick"the  whoie  bloo 
—Prom  the  Wxrlit  (New  York).  ""         "° 


hontflt,  rae  'carty,  don't  cher  know !  "—From  the  Journal 
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Mr.  BuBh'a  ilrawinK  on  this  page,  in  which  the  Span- 
iard is  reprci^nted  with  liis  guitar,  remiiidH  lis  o(  tbe 
fact  that  the  pleosure-loi-iug  {wuple  of  the  Il^erioQ 
peDinxula  ware  laat  month  immenHely  ahsortwd  in  the 
frivolities  of  tlie  carnival  season,  oh  uhown  by  the  illus- 
trated press  of  Madrid.  Tlie  Spaniards  have  been 
■pending  money  on  festivities  at  home,  while  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  liave  been  contril lilting  charity 
for  the  relief  of  Spain's  Htarvlng  subjects  in  Cubiu 
The  best  cartoon  oC  the  mouth,  iin  the  whole,  is  the  one 
on  this  paije  fnim  Ei  Ahulzotc,  which  represents  tlie 
American  eagle  in  the  process  of  hatching  out  two  new 


From  SIHQO  del  .Ahubote  (Meztco). 

republics.  Theartist  evidently  believes  that  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  an  Initependent 
Cuban  republic  will  be  n  successful  re  publicanre  volu- 
tion in  Spain.  The  Deaver  Post  very  cleverly  depicts 
the  unanimity  of  the  njte  in  CoDgress  on  the  fltty- 
inillion-doilur  national  defense  bill.  It  strikes  us  as  one 
of  the  most  elTective  pieces  of  newspaper  caricature  that 
the  month  has  produced.  As  we  close  this  number 
of  the  Kkview  for  the  press,  Uncle  Sam  Is  still  bohling 
in  leasli  the  dogs  of  war ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  juNtice  and  Uuniunity  may  triumph  without  Uielr 
dreadful  particiiiation. 


,— From  the  i'<M 


POLITICAL  GERMANY. 


BY   THEODOR   EARTH. 

{Member  of  the  German  Reichstag.) 


IT  is  remarkalile  Jiow  little  one  nation  enters 
into  or  nnilei-stahfls  ihe  iioliticnl  cuncL-ptions 
and  ff;elinjis  fif  nuoilier,  nolwithslnnOing  the  uni- 
versal haliit  fif  travel.  James  Hryce'adhe  Scotcli- 
Hian's)  masterly  aiiHlysis  of  tbe  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Unitpil  Stales  was  like  anew  discovery 
in  the  political  field.  Even  members  of  Parliament 
professionally  occupied  with  politics  are  often 
v<'ry  imperfectly  acquainted  witli  the  political 
development  of  other  nations,  and  this  fact  more 
than  any  other  ixThiips  accounts  for  the  petty  ill- 
feeling  and  friction  fivqueiitly  shown  in  interna- 
tional dealings.  A  Himporary  prjjonrn  beyond 
the  iKjundaries  of  one's  own  country  ««  evidence 
of  having  had  an  opiioriuiiity  of  losing  some  of 
one's  national  prejudices,  would  hi;  a  very  good 
conditirm  to  lay  drjwn  for  all  candidates  for 
parliamentary  service  in  constitutionally  governed 
coimtrit.'S. 

'We  (Jermans  used  to  have  the  reputation  for 
cosmopolitanism  ;  we  were  even  cix'dited  with 
the  gift  of  interesting  oui'si'lves  more  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  events  of  other  countries  than  in 
those  of  onr  own.     Those  days  have  gone  by. 


and  Germans  of  to-day  know  as  little  about 
foreignei"s  as  foreigners  know  about  them.  For 
instance,  notwithstanding  the  many  links  which 
trade,  coniinen'*',  and  racial  ndinitiea  have  wrought 
between  the  two  countries,  very  iinjwrfeet  and 
frequently  misleading  views  prevail  in  Germany 
as  to  the  United  States.  During-  frequent  visits 
to  the  United  States  I  have  oftener  met  with  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  German  affaii's  in 
America  than  of  Amencan  aEtaira  at  home  ; 
although  occasionally,  even  in  the  best-educated 
circles  in  America,  1  have  come  across  some 
most  striking  prejudices  and  mistaken  readings 
of  German  events.  These  are  shown  esjK'cialiy 
when  the  convei-sation  turns  upon  such  subjects 
as  the  German  Einpei-or  or  the  Social  Democrats. 
The  latter  are  supposed,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  other  Euro|>ean  countries,  to 
be  a  dangerously  revolutionary  party,  and  the 
German  Emperor  is  conceived  to  be  an  absolute 
monarch  who  presides  over  the  jjolitical  weal  and 
woe  .of  the  German  nation  in  the  most  un- 
restricted style. 

THE   OEUUAN    EHPEfiOR. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  peo])le 
OTitside  Germany  judge  of  the  Eni[)ercir  Wilhelm 
II.  principally  by  his  8[x.'eches.  The  gift  of 
eloquence  eo;ipled  with  a  lively  temperament 
easily  leads  a  man  to  exaggerate,  and  these  out- 
bursts attract  all  the  more  attention  front  the  fact 
that  most  crowned  heads  of  gn^at  connti-ies  habitu- 
ally express  themselves  with  a  certain  amount  of 
self-restraint.  The  oi'atorical  points  in  imjierial 
sjMieches  which  liave  often  offended  jiublic  opinion 
have  soumh'd  much  worse  than  they  really  were 
after  having  gone  the  round  of  the  world's  press 
disassociated  from  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  fii-st  utteR'd.  Last,  not 
least,  the  many  trials  for  Ic.ie-wnjrsle  which  liavo 
arisen  out  of  the  cntical  interjm'lations  of  the 
impttrial  speeches  have  contributed  to  luughten 
the  false  impivssion  as  to  their  sigtiificaucc. 
Other  nations  overlook  the  fact  that  oratory  is 
not  government,  and  that  talking  and  doing  are 
two  very  dillerent  things.  A  living  statesman, 
a  man  of  insight,  is  credited  witli  the  following 
remark  upon  the  Emjieror's  speeches:  "His 
speeches  do  not  make  Geiinan  politics — they  ae- 
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cnmpiniji  tlicm."  .Ami  tliis  utterance  really  cliar- 
acterizeM  tlie  degroe  of  iuiiiortaiice  to  bo  attiichi'il 
,  to  them. 

Of  course,  in  n  certiiiu  seiisi',  t\w  (U'atorical  r>x- 
nlwraiiee  iif  lui  eiiiiuTur  lias  jjiilLii<-iil  etTirtK,  only 
they  phoulil  nut  ln'  uver-estiiiiHteil.      At  any  rate, 


the 


I    the 


th,'   Knipe 


ii'lj. 


1  11. 


the 


'j'llll 


Btitiitiiin  ami 
Ik.1.1  p."il  in  tlu-  >".>^y  «i  ihe  old  rrnssiim  f.-mhil 
aristoeraev  (.htuk.-,■U,^u„^.  'riiis  da>^s.  ahijniifjli 
iiiiiuei-onsh-  iv[n-es<-nte.]  in  tlie  Hriiiv  an.l  in  the 
civil  a<lnmiistrati..u,  iis  well  us  at  llu-  e.nirl, 
nevertheless  maiid  war  ui"in  ihe  eoninicirial 
treaties,  nietisui-e.s  s|H'<'ia]ly  <iesi^nial<'il  in  an  itn- 
porial  sin-ecli  as  a  ■■siivinK  dei-ii."  '['In-- olil 
I'msxiail  feudal  iirislo.-rai'V  was  haurled  t.ifri'lher 
a^iiiiiiit  the  imiierial  clianivllor.  \vh..se  sorviec-s  in 
^  tlio  matter  <.<l  tliese  tn-atii-s  were  cunsiiicnously 
■  ri'wardtHl  bv  luakiufr  Ijim  n  <'iiiiul,  A  n^^rular 
/,-..;,./.■  had  broken  out,  Htul  lb.-  Kniii.-n.r  had  ni.t 

til  forjjive  it.  lni|»'rial  iirteranci's  es|u'cially 
diiveted  against  llie  Sx'ial  Di'iiuii-rars  luive 
neither  chau^red  tbe  c..iii-siM,f  |,.j,ris]aI!Mn  n.>v  have 
tlu-v  altiTed  tlie  altitude  (.(  the  jiariv.  Its  ni-^ui- 
U-rs  have  been  juil'lielv  di^nouueed  bv  the  Kni- 
jieniras  --a  rnbbl,-.''  as"  ••  uriwurihy  of  tbe  nam.- 
ot  tiennniis,"  us  •■  denalii.nalizL',!  enennes  uf  the 
divine  orUt."  as  ■■&  g:in^  i>f  traitors."  Tbe 
press  tiH'k  ei'jriii/Jiiui'  of  these  ejiitheis  with  sar- 


castic ftccni-ocy,  but  after  all  bad  been  said  aDd 
written  tile  matter  was  laiii  aside  aiiil  had  no  vis- 
ible iiolitica!  cwiseijiiences.  So  little  bas  tlie 
Social  Deiimcratic  jiarty  been  itiHucnced  in  its 
dcveloiunoit  by  iinjaTial  utterances  that  it  docs 
not  even  show  an  increase  of  inibitteretl  ftvling. 
It  has  never  lieen  le.is  socialistic,  less  inclined  to 
extreme  radicalism  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Its  political  history  is  altogether  extremely  inter- 
esting. 

THE    SOCIAL   WEMOCHATIC    I'ARTY. 

For  twelve  yeai-s — fmm  1878  to  IftflO — this 
pai-ty  stood  under  tbe  liann  of  an  exceptional  law 
which  was  hurried  through  I'arliameiit  by  I'rince 
Bismarck's  skillful  ust>  of  the  ]>anic  produced  by 
two  successive  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  old  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  1.  by  lliidel  and  Xobiling.  These 
crimes  were  assumed  on  very  insullicient  evidence 
to  have  emanated  from  tlie  Social  Democratic 
jHirly.  To  heitibt<m  the  educational  effectof  this 
rest  rictive  measure  the  woi'kmen  wore  to  be  lured 
by  tbe  bait  of  a  compulsory  insurance.  It  was 
lK>ped  that  the  eombiiied  effect  of  these  two 
measures  would  lie  the  dissolution  of  the  Soci&l 
Hemoci-alie  iiarty.  bnt  thesis  nismarokiau  tactics 
prcidnciH.1  iiiendy  negative  results. 

In  the  fn^xx-'i^il  parliamentary  election  of  1877, 
immediately  preceding  the  ('oercion  law,  the  So- 
cial Democrats  obtained  -UiS.DOO  votes  under  uni- 
versal suffrage;  in  1887  they  had  763,000;  in 
lattO  the  mfiiiljer  rose  to  l,4'i",00C.  Then  the 
ii>peal  of  the  Coercion  law  took  place,  but  the 
vou's  rose  tu  I ,  T.sc,  u(l<l  in  ]  8!I3.  In  a  few  months 
we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  another  gtmeral  elec- 
tion, and  it  is  not  inipos.<ibIa  that  the  Social 
Di'mneriilsmayolitain  more  ihan  2,000,000  votes. 
OC  all  the  ]i.niiiriil  parties  in  Germany,  Social 
Deniorracy  has  the  largest  following.  Although 
they  havt-'uidy  is  out  of  :!!I7  seats  in  the  present 
imperial  Parliament,  tbe  Heichstag.  yet  nearly 
24  per  ci'iil.  r>f  the  lotal  number  of  votes  given  in 
tlie  gcnei-id  elc'tiuji  uf  l.-iUH  fell  to  their  share. 
Whi-ii  aloiiirside  of  the  stea<lily  increasing  num- 
ber of  vnifs  we  taki'  their  party  programme  to 
Inimi  and  Irani  that  tbey  openly  profess  collec- 
tivism and  republieanisni,  the  outlook  seems  dan- 
gi'i-oiis  in  till-  I'xircme  tu  capita!  and  monarchy. 
Hut  party  pruiiramnies  n-semble  ceremonial 
hpeeehes:  -■ilii'v  do  not  make  pobtics — they  only 
aceonipanv  tbrni.'  Neither  the  dogma  of  col- 
Urtivisiii  iu>j  a  i-nnfe.«sii.n  of  faith  in  the  repub- 
liiiiTi  lui'tii  nf  jrovenimi'iil  need  l.«'  seriously  taken 
into  iiccuiitii  in  /.;"(■'/■■■(/  [ailitics.  The  Social 
Deiiiueiatic  jjany  has  gradually  lost  its  revolu- 
ettling  down  into  a  party 


ivforn: 


of   the 


social  Democratic   part; 
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have  repeatedly  protested  against  the  assumption 
that  the;-  wanteii  violently  to  overthrow  existing 
sociL'ty.  This  winter  tlie  septuagenarian  socialistic 
learler  Liubknodit,  who  has  been  undergoing  im- 
prisoninent  conswpK'iit  upon  an  absnnl  trisl  for 
/(■.w-«i(fy<'.(/e,  wrote  in  tiiL'  C'tsiiitijro/is  rejiudiating 
the  notion  that  Social  Democracy  can  be  served 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  niling  social  organiza- 
tion. Aecurding  to  the  ojitiniisis  of  this  jjarty, 
Social  Dennici-aey  can  oidy  firailanlli/  take  the 
jilace  of  the  pi-esi'nl  capitalist  state,  and  tiio  proc- 


hnndel),  I,  who  am  supposed  to  be  of  the  extreme 
ilanchester  school,  and  a  Social  Dcnificrat,  Dr. 
Schonltank,  were  the  leaders  of  tlie  opjKisition. 
But  even  liistinctively  socialistic  meiisures  involv- 
ing a  large  increase  of  ])ower  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  meet,  as  a  rule,  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Social  Democrats  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  lundownei-s'  enileavor  to 
turn  the  Heiehslwmk  into  a  ]>ure  state  institution. 
The  opporltinist  considerathm  that  it  is  di>«irfible 
to  resist  any   incrcasi-  of  ^niwer  in  tlie  hands  of 


eiw  will  be  one  of  slow  growth,  into  which  as  yet 

undreame(l-of  factoi-s  will  enter.  , 

Tosniniip,  Social  Demoi'i'acv  is  n'vohitionary 

<iTi]v  in   it^  aims,    not  in    its  mcthnds,    and  the 


the 


.\  fur 


nces  m  prac- 

itcd  with  llio 

Parliament 


ti.-al  p. 

p<,siti..n    of    pitrties 

W'uld,  on  entering,  becpiite  at  a  loss  to  recognize 
thiit  ihe  ]iresent  menibers  of  ilu'  Snciiil  Ili'mocratic 
piirty  have  a,  iirufrrainnie  diamc'trii-ally  opposed 
in  jirinc'iples  to  lliat  of  tlie  [.ilHTal  opposition. 
With  the  IjilicralM  thcv  vote  agitinsi  raising  taxa- 
tion on  the  lirst  n.-ci'ssarius  of  .■.visl.-nc.!;  cp|h'- 
cially  ..n  breadstuffs;  with  I  hem  ihcy  steadily  vote 
liyHin.st  bimetallism,  ami  on  isoliiti'd  iptestions 
they  soiiietimi'8  virte  with  iln>  Lilieml  party  in  the 
tei-th  of  the  principles  of  their  mwji  }irogratiiino. 
Thus  two  years  ago,  when  ilu>  absurd  K.vchango 
bill  ( ifiif.'^enyi'.-.eU)  was  before  the  house  and  the 
•lan.lowners  carried  through  the  measure  forbid- 
ding the  corn   trade   in   lulures  ('/(■//■' ('^'/wiii'n- 


the  present  government  and  other  ettemies  of 
Social  Democracy  ontweiglis,  in  their  eyes,  any 
a-lvantages  to  \h-  Kaineii  by  the  Inunage  paid  to 
sociahstie  principles. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  indicating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  attempt  to  repivsent  it  as  an  organization 
highly  duugiTOUS  tiJ  thi'  state  ;  but  the  reaction- 
aryjiarties  an'  neverthi'less  never  tired  of  making 
this  attempt,  in  the  hoja;  of  detening  that  hated 
party  from  gaining  a  yet  widej-  inlhience  among 


The  wactionary  jiarties 
without  foiiiidathm.  The  i 
with  its  compact  biwly  of 
industrial  classics,  hises  it; 
tionary  features,  the  more 
in  attracting  political  malc< 
is  what  tiiki's  placir  as  a  i 
The  greater  mtniber  of 
Democratic  candidates  do 


lus,  and  not 
<  among  tlie 


.-elv 


.■o!u- 


,vill  it  act  as  a  magnet 
nteiits  geni^rally.  This 
latter  of  fact  to-day, 
■oters  for  the  Social 
lot  trouble  themselves 
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about  the  socialistic  programme,  but  tliey  wisli  to 
express  their  feeling  of  political  discontent  with 
things  as  they  exist  by  voting  for  the  most 
violent  opposition.  This  vague  radicalism,  with 
its  tendency  to  ignore  what  is  practically  attain- 
able, has  done  much  to  weaken  the  cause  of 
liberalism.  Herein  lies  a  great  danger  for  the 
political  development  of  Germany. 

THE   LIBEHALS. 

Liberalism  is  in  reality  the  political  foundation 
upon  which  the  niodera  German  empire  was 
raised.  The  Lilierals  were  the  exponents  of  the 
national  aspiration  after  unity,  and  when  the  Ger- 
man empire  became  a  fact.  Prince  Hismarck  had 
to  make  use  of  libi'ral  polili(:al  ideas  to  fit  up  the 
edifice  internally.  The  whole  course  of  legisla- 
tion from  Ifoi;  to  1S70,  and  especially  all  eco- 
nomic legislation  during  that  period,  bore  the 
stamp  of  liberal  principles.  Industrial  freedom, 
the  unshackling  of  the  pn'ss,  the  ado]>tii.>n  of  the 
gold  standard,  our  systtim  of  banking,  the  un- 
restricted freedom  to  move  about — in  short,  the 
enormoTia  mass  of  legislation  accomplished  dur- 
ing that  time  was  more  or  less  a  concrete  em- 
l.mdiment  of  the  liberal  conception  of  all  social 
organisuLticn  and  functions.  The  consei'vntive 
sjiirit  was  too  sterile  to  put  forth  such  creative 
energy. 

Prince  Bismarck,  then,  in  the  plenitude  of 
strength  as  a  stjitesman,  understood  all  this  per- 
fectly. Although  by  birth  a  Pnissian  "  Jmike.r," 
he  made  use  of  lil>eral  ideas,  l*caus{!  he  knew 
they  were  the  sole  material  available  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  conslructing  the  interna!  litlings  of  the 
German  empire.  Later  on — toward  the  end  of 
the  70s — -when  the  Liberals  clitittied  a  share 
in  the  government,  they  became,  a  nuisance  to 
Mm,  and  turning  round  to  hi.s  old  pfilitical  friends, 
he  made  a  compact  with  them  to  govei'n  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ijiljernl  iiarty.  He  Biicceeded  in 
disuniting  the  Liberal?,  and  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  increased  at  iheir  ex]>ense,  while 
moderate  lil>eralism  waned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jjiberalsl>pcame  weaker 
and  more  divided  than  they  ever  wen>.  The 
three  sections  of  decided  Liberals — the  South 
German  People's  party  {SH'I'ltiiim-lif  ['•■//i.yiarfFi). 
the  German  People's  party  {D'liUchfri-hhiuiijK 
Volkspartci),  and  the  Lilwral  T'nion  ('/■W>.i>iiitii/e 
Vereimyiing) — do  not  number  together  ni(tre  than 
the  Social  Democrats  alone.  The  National  Lib- 
erals amount  to  almost  as  many,  but  they  an' 
subjected  more  and  more  to  the  agrarians  ;  and 
their  distinguished  leadi^rs.  such  as  Rudolf  von 
Bennigsen,  with  a  glorious  past  l>ehind  him,  are 
retiring  from  political  life. 

Considering  the  position  of  all  the  various  sec- 


tions of  the  German  Lil-eral  paily  at  the  present 
moment,  as  well  as  their  history,  it  would  seem  a 
move  dictated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
to  weld  all  the  small  fractions  into  one  large 
Liberal  Union,  which  should  make  its  weight  felt 
both  in  Parliament  and  during  election-time  in  a 
very  diftcrent  manner  from  the  present  ftwble  ef- 
fortsof  Liberal  f  i-actions.  Noraif  indications  want- 
ing among  the  mass  of  the  voting  population  that 
snch  a  move  would  meet  with  decided  support. 
Unfortunately  personal  rivalries  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Li  lie  ral  sections  still  hinder  all  efforts  at 
union,  and  the  most  decideil  opponent  of  such  a 
welding  together  of  Liberals  is  to  bo  found  in 
Eugen  Hichter,  the  leader  of  the  section  called 
the  '^  D'H(wh/iti.''iiiiii'je  Voikspurki."  He  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  skillful  deliater,  but  he  is  an 


,T  of  till-  FreMimivc  V<ilk*paTteU) 


innally  si 


■eour 


ighted  politician.  "We 
parliamentary  circumsiances-at  all  analogous  to 
those  of  (lii-nt  liritain,  or  even  of  France,  Eugen 
liichter  wouhl  have  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  half 
a  dtwi'ii  times  over.  As  matters  stand  with  us, 
he  has  carried  on  a  niggling  policy  of  opposition 
for  thirty  veal's  and  has  become  a  one-sided,  nar- 
row-minded s1ati'.4man  inca^iidile  of  taking  broad 
views  of  iiny  pulitical  question  having  bearinga 
ix'vond  thenurrovv  limits  of  his  fraction  of  a  party. 

THK    VLTIIAMONTAXES. 

The  f'onter  [Mtrty  (L'ltramontanes)  mustera 
about  liKi  nieniliei-s,  and  as  the  strongest  party 
numerically  in  the  present  Parliament,  the  pretd- 
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dent,  Freiherr  von  Buol-Berenberg,  is  elected 
from  their  midst.  And  yet  this  party  is  born  to 
l>e  a  minority.  They  never  can  increase  their 
numbers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  parly  with  strictly  dogmatic  limitations. 


(Leader  of  tho  Nutluiial  Liberal  party.) 

As  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  minor  section  in 
tlie  German  empire,  they  never  can  hope  to  com- 
mand a  majority  in  Parliament.  The  Center 
partv  is  a  product  of  tjie  "  Kiilliirkiimp/,"  oi 
iiismarck's  attempt  to  break  tlie  papal  influence 
in  (lerniany  by  laws  against  tlie  Catholic  Church, 
just  aa  the  Social  Bi-mocratic  party  is  a  product 
of  the  Coercion  law  against  socialism.  Both  these 
parties  have  flourished  under  persecwlion,  and 
tlie  remembrance  of  that  fijrht  and  persecution 
still  holds  tlie  demc.cratic  and  aristocratic  ele. 
meiita  within  tlia  Center  party  togi^lher.  It  is  a 
strange  group  ;  on  constitutidnal  questions  it 
votes  as  a  rule  with  the  Left,  on  economic  ques- 
tions with  the  Right.  Again  and  again  the  dis- 
solution of  this  party  1ms  Ijcen  prophesied,  but 
the  law  of  inertia  esi'its  its  influence  over  the 
warring  elements  within  its  boundaries. 

THE    CONSERVATIVES. 

mo  to  the  Conservatives  in  Par- 
1  also  dividi'd  into  two  sections 


Finally  y^ 
liament,  wl 


and  together  number  about  90  members.  The 
bulk  of  these  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  old  Prussian  landed  aristocracy  (Junker- 
tkum),  and  a  small  remainder,  the  Independent 
Conservatives,  represent  the  less  reactionary 
members  of  the  party.  The  latter  depend  upon 
large  manufacturers  for  support,  and  their  beat- 
known  members  are  Krupp  and  Freiherr  von 
Stumm.  While  Krupp  takes  no  prominent  part 
in  parliamentary  life,  von  Stumm  is  an  energetic 
debater,  his  specialty  being  to  fight  the  Social 
Democrats,  whom  he  would  willingly  hand  over 
to  destruction  by  fire  and  sword.  As  this  gentle- 
man enjoys  the  personal  favor  of  his  sovereign, 
his  influence  outside  Parliament  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

Count  von  Kanitz  is  tho  most  prominent  figure 
of  the  section  of  extreme  Conservatives.  He  is 
well  known  through  Jiis  famous  proposal  to 
monopolize  the  grain  imports  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  grant  a  fixed  prize  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer of  165  marks  per  ton  on  rye  and  215 
marks  on  wheat. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  smaller 
parties,  such  as  Poles,  Alsace-Lorraine  deputies, 
Guelphs,  and  Antisemitic  members.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  motley  crowd  of  parties  is  that 
there  never  is  anything  like  a  permanent  majority 
in  Parliament,  and  each  question  brought  before 
the  house  causes  a  fresh  kaleidoscopic  grouping 
of  parties.  Nothing  like  coherent  lines  of  policy 
can  be  followed  under  these  circumstances,  and  " 
ministers  of  the  crown  are  in  great  uncertainty, 
almost  in  each  important  case,  as  to  which  group 
of  parties  will  support  them. 

THE  threr  ckancbllors. 

Prince  Bismarck  frequently  sought  to  obtain 
his  majorities  in  Parliament  by  violent  means. 
He  threatened  and  bullied  the  separate  fractions 
into  compliance.  His  successor,  Count  Caprivi, 
politically  as  well  as  personally  a  gentleman, 
uniting  in  his  person  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
Prussian  ofiicer  and  official,  obtained  all  his  parlia- 
mentary success  by  his  impersonal  treatment  of 
political  questions  under  consideration.  On  two 
conspicuous  occasions — on  the  Military  Short 
Service  bill  and  on  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Russia — he  obtained  his  parliamentary  majorities, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  most  determined  opposition, 
solely  by  the  innate  force  of  calm  argument 
and  the  tenor  of  reasonableness  in  his  policy 
generally. 

Tho  present  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst,  has  yet  another 
method  to  attain  his  ends.  Ho  is  a  decided  op- 
ponent of  Prince  Bismarck's  method  of  treating 
Parliament  with  offensive  brusqueness  ;    neither 
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tary,  Count  von  Posailnwsky,  took  the  place  of 
Horr  von  Holtidicr  :  Ik-rnliar<!  v.  Biilow,  secre- 
tary of  till!  foreign  ( ffficc  ami  formerly  amijassador 
at  Koini',  took  Ilic?  jilact;  <if  Fn-iherr  von  Mar- 
achall,  tlie  jireBont ambassador  at  t'onalantinople  ; 
the  naval  secretary,  Rear  Admiral  Tirpitz,  the 
place  of  Viro-,\fliiiiral  Ilollnmnu  ;  <'hancellor  oi 
the  Exeh»;i|ii<'r  J'reiherr  v.  Thiehnaiin,  formerly 
ambassador  at  WaBhinntoti,  the  place  of  Coiiiit  v. 
Posadowsky  ;  and  von  I'tHlbielsky,  formerly  a 
goiioral  of  tlio  hussars,  tlic;  place  of  I'osimaster- 
Geiieral  von  Sti'iilmii,  lately  'lead.  f)f  all  these 
eecretarioB  of  state,  two  are  of  upecial  interest  to 
foreiKiiers — tlu'  head  of  the  Foi-eign  Office  and 
of  the  Adinirahy. 

(JKIIMAXY    AND   CHINA. 


has  ho  iJie  PoJdie 

rly  s 

itriiiKJitforwardi 

less  of  Count 

Caprivi.      Ik-Hd, 

>l.is 

a  third  i>lanaii 

d  steers  clow! 

to  the  wind:   in 

lor   wonls,    he 

luki.'s  a  loii^ 

round  to  avoid  <■ 

■   possible   c"IHs 

iion.      I'rince 

Hoiietdohe   isnt 

1,-v;. 

T  and  ,..x[,.-riem 

'ed  states  111  an 

of   sev.^nty-uine. 

nil 

unbiased    nol.l, 

■nuiTi.  Iil«;ral 

at  lieiirt.  iiut  not 
Curiously  ..noiitrl 

the 

1.1,. 

mini  to   titke    t 
■  ti.-veraddiesM 

)k-  initiative, 
■sill.-   house. 

Herr  von  Dillon 

■'s  entry  in'.o  office  occurred  at 

a   luiunent    likely 

to  senire  for  him  a  certain 

aiiioiiiit  of  popular 

ity,  owiiiH  to  the  occurrence  of 

events  in  the  far 

east  of  Asia  which  hnl  to  the 

acquisiiiim  of  Kain 

-(.■jiaii  by  Uerniany.      The  Ger- 

iiiHH  nation  kIiowi 

»  a  slronj;  power  of  expansion, 

and  its  rnpid  indii 

strial  deveiopincnt  during  the 

ist  twenty-live  years  linn  kimUed  in  the  popuU> 
ion  at  large  the  spirit  of  enterprise  l)nyoiid  the 
I'aa.  The  lii'st  attempt  at  a  ctiionial  policy  in 
d'ricii  may  be  stigiiiatizeil  as  very  nearly  a  fail- 
re  ;  but  the  l;i.-t  acquisition  of  territory  in  China 
leets  Willi  the  iijiproval  of  IJ1)erals  who  always 
.-ere  skepliciil  about  our  colonial  policy  in  Africa 
Ilcri'  von    Itiilow  oharactei'izeil  our  policy  in 


Hi.f  ])arliatneiit;iry  itclivily  is  restrieted  lo  the  oc- 
casional readinj;  of  e,\platialorv  jiutes  oii  behalf 
of  the  povenuneiit.  'I'liis  very  limil.-d  i^arlja- 
mentary  activity  of  the  iiisinniiiniiit,  bent  little 
gentleman  stands  "Ui  in  marked  coiilrasi  to  the 
powerfiil  interfenmce  of  I'rince  Hisiiiaivk  am!  the 
penetrative  artrument  iif  ('"iint  ('a|irivi — two 
men  whose  ap|M-»mii<-<!  alone  cominaiided  alli'n- 
tion.  Yet  it  canm.t  Ur  said  that  IViiuM^  llohen- 
lolie's  limited  i)arliainpntnry  activiiy  has  iiijurc^d 
Lis  jircstig*!  as  a  statesman,  n  eiri'UJiiMajice  shew- 
ing how  much  moiv  im[ii>rtaiit  are  facts  than  elo- 
quence, even  in  Parliament. 

THE    SECBETAHIKM    OP    STATE. 

The  secretaries  of  state  by  whom  Prince 
Ilohcnlohe  is  surrounded  are  more  or  less  skillful 
men.  Five  of  the  six  secretaries  entered  office 
during  the  last  twelve  months.     The  home  secrc- 
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China  with  the  words  "Live  and  let  live,' 
(licating  Germany's  intention  to  throw  her  politi- 
(.■a!  influenee  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  free 
petition  for  all  civilized  nations  alike  in  China. 
Germany  has  no  wish  to  monopolize  the  trade  of 
a  small  part  of  the  Celestial  empire  for  hersell 
alone.  Such  a  policy  is  sound  and  avoids  ail 
possible  conflict,  with  Great  Britain  in  particular. 
It  also  promises  to  deal  fairly  with  the  interests 
of  those  countries  which,  like  the  United  States, 
have  not  yet  fixed  themselves  on  Chinese  territory, 
but  which  nevertheless  have  considerable  com- 
mercial dealings  with  tliat  empire. 


The  question  of  the  increase  of  the  navy,  al- 
Ihnuprh  not  immediately  connected  with  our  policy 
in  Cliiiia,   has   novei-theless  an    indirect  bearing 


Setrettiry  of  the  Xn^T. 

upnn  the  subject,  and  for  the  niiunent  it  domi- 
nates our  politics  in  Varlianient,  The  demands 
of  the  government  ai-e  W  no  means  exorbitant, 
and  the  present  head  of  ilie  .Admiralty  is  too  well 


versed  in  his  business  to  give  way  to  any  fantastic 
proposals.  His  demands  are  essentially  the  fol- 
lowing: Seven  battleships  of  the  line,  two  large 
armor-plated  cruisers,  and  seven  small  cruisers  in 
addition  to  the  present  navy.  Tliese  additions 
are  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years  and 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  200,000,000 
marks.  The  demand  is  not  excessive  for  a  coun- 
try like  Germany.  The  main  point  u[ton  which 
the  debate  will  concentrate  ilsolt  will  be  the  in- 
crease of  battleships  which  are  not  to  protect  our 
commerce  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  defi?nd  our 
coasts  at  homo  and  to  prevent  the  blockade  of 
our  ports.  There  is  no  doubt  now  but  that  the 
government  will  carry  their  demands  for  the  navy, 
even  were  anothi.-r  I'arliament  elected  before  the 
question  is  settled,  for  in  this  matter  the  country 
is  on  the  side  of  the  government. 

Tl     1  ^  1           1  fe  of  the  present  im|)erial  Par- 

I  u  end  in  Juno  next,  when  it 

II  1         sa   fi      y  ars.    A  few  months  hence  we 

1    11  be  h         Hie  of  a  genei-al  eh'ction,  when 

1  f    I     navy  will  no  doubt  bo  dis- 

I  b  1       g    rian  question  will  produce  a 
I    gre  f       ent   in  men's    minds.     This 

q  has  number  of  years  past  been  at 

I     bo  f  y  other  question,  and  has  dom- 

II  ti  Id  f  homo  politics  in  Germany.  To 
d  1    w       al  this  question  is  for  the  in- 

1    ff  1      nation,  I  must  rapidly  survey 

1  V  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

I      1     m  Idl      f    his  century  the  area  of  the 
pire  contained  .3.1,000,000  in- 
1      present  time  it  has  in  round 
D       1   rs         0  0.       Fifty    yeai-s  ago   about 

f  1       f    1     population  were  engaged  in 

afe        1  days  only  about  one-third  is 

1  1 1  y  (^       ^  ormerly  05  per  cent,  of  the 

I  f  f      1  niquired  for  the  population 

ai  d  n  G  ny,  and  only  an  insignificant 
fraction  was  imported.  Jloreoverj  the  country 
with  its  forests  and  mines  yielded  the  i-aw  mate- 
rials used  in  manufacture.-  Tlie  most  flourishing 
branch  of  German  manufactures — the  textile  in- 
dustry— was  in  those  days  dependent  upon  for- 
eign imports  of  silk  and  cotton  only  ;  the  raw 
materials  for  linen  and  woolen  goods  were  exclu- 
sively drawn  from  the  home  market. 

Germany's  total  imports  and  exports  in  those 
days  amounted  to  1,500,000,000  marks,  whei-eas 
by  the  end  of  the  century  lliey  will  probably 
overstep  the  sum  of  9,000,000,000  marks.  The 
importsof  1896  already  amounted  to  4,.')58,000,- 
000  marks,  the  exports  of  the  same  year  to 
3,753,000.000  marks.  Both  these  sums  apply 
exclusively  to  goods  exchanged  with  Germany, 


1  t 
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and  <1o  not  inchuin  tlio  iiii])urts  aiit]  cxjiDrCs  coit- 
veyi'il  through  Germany  en  route  for  othur  couii- 


The  iTni)ortH  of  auricultiiral  and  forest  produt 
amount  to  *i,0(KI.OOI),ll(il)    ttiarka  afliT    tlio    e; 


Ju.mW 


(.(iuf.-.   Im 


Wltll 


^■<1  l.y  Iho 


amounted  to  iipwanl  of  2,:t00,000,000  marks 
A  wrtain  portion  of  tlic  raw  materials  of  manu- 
factmu'  liavi!  to  lie  importi'd — silk  and  cotton,  for 
iuBtnmri; — U'caiise  tliKV  cannot  !«  produt'od  in 
tiiTiniiny.  As  a  result  of  liiT  wholf  industrial 
dovclojinw'nt,  licrmany  is  ooinjMiltffl  to  extend 
her  international  trade  nOiLtinns  ;  bIic  must  im- 
port food  to  teed  lier  InereaMnp  jiopulation  and 
psjiort  lier  innnufHcturcs.  i^lie  is  vitally  inter- 
osted  in  beiiiK  fi'i-e  to  (-onipete  with  other  nations 
in  foreign  ii>ark<-ts.  and  as-  (lennan trade  shuwsa 
xpirit  nt'  I'lii.erprise  as  pivat  as  that  of  Kiif:laud. 
she  must  ill  her  own  inteni't  Ih-  as  frti^  from  all 
hall  I  peri  Kf;  trade  iVF^Iric'tions  as  Knffland  is.  This 
convirtinii  is  piiniiiK  pronnd  now  anionp  our 
nioirhiintft  and  nianiifael.ui'eis.  It  hti«  led  to  tin; 
cnnelnsion  of  a  niiiiiLer  of  conmi.'iTial  treali.-s 
with  other  nations,  sotrie  of  wliicli  aru  tariff 
treaties,  fixing  the  dntii'S  to  l:e  levied  on  ceilain 
claswii  of  jr.M»lM  for  a  niiniWr  of  years  ;  otliors  are 
t.ro.itieswiili  tlieclaiisi'()[  the  most  favored  nation. 
Coiiiit  Caprivi  hart  earn etl  i m peri shahle  Ian n-ls 
hy  inaiinumting  a  poliry  of  commercial  treaties 
in    the    lieginnin};    ^f    iJn!  iius,    ))ut    against  his 


(lender  of  tliB  Indmjtriul  vr\ne  oC  th«  nmscrrullvos.) 

por's  of  the  same  kind  of  prodnco  have  !n'en  de- 
ductcjcl.  (li:  the  aliovo  total  aliont  r.iio.lKMi.ililO 
marks  art!  tolxj  ('.\|H'inlod  on  pniin  ;  2nil,(lli(t.l|iJ0 
marks  on  lejinnies.  oil-seed,  etc,;  aliout  100, ■ 
OUO,Oi><>  marks  on  mannre  -  from  (lO.tiiiO.tldO  to 
"O.Oiin.iiOO  marks  on  friiitw  and  wine  ;  :iiH).(M)(),- 
1100  marks  on  livc-stoi'k  and  uianufactnr'-d  pn.d- 
netfl  nsed  as  animal  fond  ;  -lini,(lOU,(»Ol>  tuarks  on 
wool,  hi.Jes,  hrisiles,  hair,  animal  entrails,  ■■te. ; 
aliout  l-Jil,ii(H],(IO()  iiiiU'kH  on  fowls  and  their 
proiliii-ts;   al>riiit    12011,01111.011(1     marks  on    f.irest 

and  ajiricuhurc  toKel)ii-r  only  yield  pi-<jdiu>>  m 
the  amount  of  f.,tl00,0i)l(.0U0  marks,  'I'lie  deficit 
in  the  8ui>ply  has  to  lie  met  liy  im[iorts  fruin 
abroad  ;  these  ain.iiiiit  at  Die  present  monienl  to 
almnt  one-third  of  llie  piodnee  raisi"!  at  liniiie, 

Tim  d<'licit  l>e-iween  demand  and  ,siip|.ly  iii- 
crcwps,  of  coiii-se,  frnm  year  to  year,  as  rlie  jm])- 
ulation  (jTOws  at  the  rale  of  T.")tl,noti  every  year. 
Ill)  the  other  hand,  aprieiiltiiiiil  iirodnee  i-imnot 
Im>  largely  incivased  in  aiiennit  liy  iLii|irovcmentS 
in  cultiv 


anv  is  forceiL  to 
mntri<-s.  She  is 
idiistrialdevelo|i- 
leii't  to  U^c^jme  moi-e  ami  ni"?-e  a  inanufactnriiift 
mritry  and  to  seek  markets  for  her  goods  in 
'ery  quarter  of  the  gloU', 
In    ISiifi   tliP  exports  in    mamifaeturcs   alono 


Hciiiii'  Booretarj-. 

piijiey  all  a^rrarian  [hirtios  an;  uniting  with  in- 
crea>iiip  iiiiieniess  in  their  opposition.  The 
H;ri'ai*i,iii  ]iroieetionists  coiitnil  the  (.'onBervative 
party  in  rarliament  ecmipletely;  tliey  are  strongly 
lepreseiited  in  the  (.'enter,  or  Catholic,  party,  and 
an;  not  without  a  cnnsideralile  following  among 
the  Xatiniial   Liherals.     The  Antisemitic  party, 
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They  have  sunk  dwpiT  and  deeper  into  debt, 
while  the  standard  of  material  comfort  lias  risen 
throughout  all  ehisses  in  Germany.  The  •  -Jind-n- "' 
ha.'*  Song  sini-e  given  up  the  hope  of  making  both 
eiids  meet  liy  his  own  industry,  and  wliiie  en- 
deavoring to  raise  the  rent  of  land  liy  various 
kinds  of  protective  measuivs.  lie  is  really  a!  the 
same  lime  .struggling  for  In-ead-aiidlaitter  and 
upholding  a  tradirioii  of  political  siijiremacy. 

and  henee  each  in  turn  is  comjwlled.  sooner  ov 
later,  to  ojipose  tlie  ngranaii  movement.  How- 
ever, considering  the  stroiit;  iiiHiienee  the  I'nis- 
sian  ■■J'(»k.:-i-xvn>^m  the  army,  in  the  ranks 
of  government  oHidals.  and  at  conn,  jiraetica! 
statesmen  deem  it  aiivisalile  to  avoid  any  open 
rupture  with  the  pai-k  of  famished  wolve.s,"  The 
fate  of  conservaiive  statesmen  such  aw  fount 
Caprivi  and  t'lviherr  von  Mai-schall.  whose  po- 
litical conscience  coinjielled  them  to  pur-^ue  an 
an ti -agrarian  policy,  is  not  likely  to  teni|ii  other 
statesmen  to  follow  an  energetic  policy  in  opiwsi- 
tion  to  the  agrarians.  And  thits  it  comes  alimit 
that  the  imperial  government,  and  still  minv  the 
government  of  the  largest  state  within  the  fed- 
eration, Frussia.  are  lioth  inelined  to  eonceat 
their  real  convictions  as  to  the  imjiossiliility  of 
complying  with  the  extreme  agrarians'  uemanda. 
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Men  in  governTuciit  circles  are  inclined  to  dally 
with  them  and  hITit  them  here  and  there  a  sop, 
so  as  to  ward  off  their  dangerous  enmity,  and  if 
possible  to  ci-catc  a  littlw  good-will  toward  the 
government. 

MrguEL  Axn  thk  ■' .ri.-NKEK8," 

The  most  skillful  representative  of  our  present 
opporliinii-t  pnlicv  is  Ilerr  vnn  Mujuel,  Prussian 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Vit-e  rresident  of  the 
Prussian  Caliinet.  He  is  at  the  present  moment 
the  most  influential  statesman  in  Uermaiiy.  As 
may  l>e  infern'd  from  ilie  name,  French  lilood 
flows  in  Ids  veins:   his  iieivonalily  i.i  a  compound 


of  the  northern  Saxon  and  the  southern  Gascon. 
Born  in  tiie  province  of  Hanover,  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances, he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Xational  Lilieral  party,  and  was  for  some 
years  engaged  in  the  direction  of  one  of  our 
largest  lianks,  tlio  DiscofiUiKommaniUtgeetnechafl. 
Hhnrtly  before  lieeoming  a  minister  of  state  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  Frankfurt -on -the -Main. 

This  statesman  of  seventy  is  eiulowed  with  a 
sliarp  intellect  and  great  powers  of  eloquence, 
ciiiipled  with  a  large  amount  of  political  skepticism 
that  BO  often  heljis  a  man  to  sccui-e  small  political 
successes  and  debars  him  from  attaining  great 
ones.  Uy  numerous  sniidl  concessions  and  a 
dec(n'ous  parliamentary  treatment  of  tlioir  fads  he 
liasks  in  the  full  sunlight  of  agrai-ian  favor.  The 
agrai-ians  persuade  themselves  that  Ilerr  von 
Mitjuel  will  do  mure  for  them  tiian  he  can — or 
has  any  intention  of  duing — but  in  the  meantime 
he  keejis  them  in  f>ood  humor  and  prevents  them 
from  disturliing  his  spiiei-i-s  of  inflnence. 

Hut  all  these  skinnishcs  ai'e  only  so  many 
jiiuises  on  the  eve  of  the  great  jKilitical  stmggle 
which  must  one  duy  he  undertaken  with  the 
'•  J'liik-rs,"  tJjKl  old  i'russian  i-emnant  of  feudal- 
ism, economically  and  politically  an  anachitinism 
in  modern  society.  The  fate  of  X\\p,  "  Junker" 
was  s<'HhMl,  noiwillistanding  any  jiartial  successes, 
ever  since  (iermany  liegaii  her  miglily  inarcli  for- 
ward on  the  lines  of  iiidustriai  progress.  Not 
all  tile  dust  cast  up  by  our  ])etty  iiarty  wrangling 
can  conceal  llie  magnitude  of  those  wider  issues 
which  have  lieen  ivally  raised  liy  the  rapid  in- 
ilustriid  development  of  the  country. 

.Ml  our  political  ]iartiesHi-e  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  chnngi'.  and  it  is  only  a  ijiiestion  of  time 
when  tliey  will  make  room  for  larger  groups. 
Tho  twci  most  irileresting  phenomena  in  the  field 
of  <lerman  politics  are  the  inevitable  decay  of  the 
old  rrup.-iiiii  liiiidi'd  aristocracy  {Ju»kerlhum)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  tlie  ascendency  of  Social 
Democriicy  on  the  oilier.  Itoth  these  phenomena 
are  inlimjiti'ly  coiiiieded  with  the  evolution  of 
('iemiany  hs  an  iigrieultural  country  into  a  modem 
inditstiial  state.  Bolh  phenomena  are  products 
<j[  natural  developnuml  which  certainly  are  cal- 
culated to  bnng  about  political  crises,  but  they 
do  not  threaten  the  e.xislenci'  of  the  German 
enipin'.  The  Ui'rnuin  nation  is  sound  at  heart 
and  in  vigorous  health,  'i'here  is  every  reason 
for  ii  (Ji-rman  to  look  forwanl  with  hopeful  trust 
not  only  to  the  economic,  but  also  to  the  political 
devehipnieni  of  his  coniHry  in  the  future. 


Prussian  Mlulster  nf  Finn 


Hismarck's  dismissal  by  Emperor 
lKt)0   removed  what  had  long 
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l^ecti  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  European 
concert,  the  opinion  was  entertained  in  many 
quarters  that  the  states  of  Germany  would  suffer 
in  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Experience  has  not  borne  out  this  opinion,  nor 
do  Germany's  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
countries  afford  any  cause  for  uneasinesss.  Facts 
prove  that  her  status  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  potential  power  she  can  throw  into  the  scale  of 
European  deliberations,  and  that  the  greater  or 
less  diplomatic  skill  of  individual  statesmen  ia  a 
secondary  consideration. 

Tlie  relations  of  the  German  empire  to  the 
great  military  states  of  Europe  are  imperfectly 
shown  by  the  grouping  of  countries  known  as 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  Dual  Alliance.  Tlie 
Triple  Alliance,  comprising  Austria- Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Germany  at  its  liead,  is  not  really 
inimical  to  the  Dual  -\lliance  between  Prance 
and  Russia.  However  desirable  it  may  be  for 
Russia  to  have  a  willing  ally,  capable  alike  from 
a  military  as  from  a  linancit^  point  of  view,  she 
cannot  possibly  wish  to  entangle  herself  in  a 
war  with  her  wesfem  neighlxira,  Germany  and 
Austria- Htmgary.  Rtissia  is  preeminently  Great 
Britain's  rival  in  Asia,  while  the  political  inter- 
ests of  Germany  and  Russia  corno  nowhere  into 
serious  collision.  To  assume  that  Russia  will 
make  an  enemy  of  Germany  simply  to  help 
France  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  to 
offer  a  gratuitous  affront  to  Russian  diplomatic 
skill.      France  will  avoid   attacking    Germany 


Secretary  of  the  Exrlieqner. 

single-handed.  The  experiencesof  1870-71  were 
not  tempting  enough,  and  in  the  meantime  Ger- 
many's population  has  increased  by  about  12,000,- 
000  since  then,  while  that  of  France  has  re- 
mained well-nigli  stationary. 

The  danger  of  a  rupture  of  European  peace  is 
not  great  at  the  present  moment,  nor  are  any 
serious  fears  entertained  in  thia  direction.  Kever- 
theless  we  cannot  dream  for  a  moment  that  our 
armed  millions  will  be  even  partially  disbanded 
or  disarmed.  With  a  few  exceptions  everybody 
in  Germany  is  conviiiced  of  the  truth  of  the  sen- 
tence, "Si  vis  pacem,  para  belhiml"  and  no 
movement  of  any  weight  exists  in  favor  of  dis- 
armament. The  heavy  expenditure  on  our  arm- 
aments is  borne  as  a  hard  necessity.  We  know 
full  well  tliat  it  involves  our  national  existence. 
The  German  army  is  probably  the  most  highly 
trained,  as  well  as  the  promptest  in  action,  in 
Europe  ;  and  even  although  enormous  sums  are 
required  for  the  support  of  thia  army — our  mili- 
tary.budget  for  the  year  1 898-99  excee'ds  600, 000, - 
000  marks — Germans  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  price  of  peace,  and  that 
other  nations  pay  still  more  for  similar  objects. 
Does  not  the  pension  list  of  the  United  States 
show  a  greater  expenditure  than  our  military 
budget  ?  Leaning  on  such  a  terrible  weapon  as 
the  army,  every  possible  government  in  Germany 
may  pursue  European  diplomacy  with  some  tran- 
quillity of  mind. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  southeastern  comerof 
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Europe  has  been  the  volcanic  center  whence  out- 
bursts thn^atoiitng  Eiiroj«^an  iieaco  bav<i  come, 
and  not  a  little  diplonialic  (.'(ki)  -lieadRdness  is 
necessary  to  jireveut  that  evcr-sniuliiering  fire 
from  assuming  dangerous  proponions.  Prince 
liisiuarck   once  eiii])liiycd    ihi-    iin'taphor   with 


I'rraldent  □[  tlie  RclcLBtaK. 

refeivnci*  to  the  Eaatfrn  queistioii,  tin'  settlenieiil 
<.f  the  llalkan  I'niiiiisula  is  not  woith  the  bonesof 
a  sinjfle  Pomeranian  iiiusketi'er  in  tbe  eyes  of 
(iennanv;  and  lliL'iiresi'nt  lun-iHnMrrc'larv!  llrrr 
v;.n  Itiil.iw,  Ifil.'lv  said  iii  Parliament  llnit  tii'V- 
many  had  only  undertaken  t!i.-  part  of  flutif^l  in 
the  oreliestnd  ]ii'rfc.rmatice  of  Turkish  iiuisic  ; 
ehmd.i  serious  discords  nrise  in  llic  f:ur.ipcau 
eoHcert.  then  the  flutist  w.iuld  lav  d.wii  lHi:itliite 
on  the  tabic  and  leave  the  e..nc<.rt-roo]n.  Of 
course  lhi«  piny  of  diphimaiie  fatK-y  mnst  ncit  be 
literally  conslrui'il.  'i"lie  <-nneert-n«.ni  is  Kn rope, 
and  (lennanv  .-jinnnf.  l,.av<-  her  ).lai'<-  va.-ain.  She 
is  also  too  p<'.\verful  t.i  lonk  <-,dinly  ..n  with  folded 

Besides,  Turkey  is  linked  |. 
economic    interesis.      liermai 


iennanv  liv  many 

■apital   is   "la,-n-ly 


Sliuor,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Deutsche  Bank. 
Among  other  things,  the  railroads  of  Anatolia  are 
under  the  contj'o!  of  the  above-mentioned  bank. 

A  Ijsolulo  passivity  in  th<!  Eastern  question  is 
tlierefori!  economically  and  politically  impossible 
for  (ii;nnany.  Nevi'rtlieless,  of  al!  EurujieBii 
wnmtriea  cyncernetl  in  the  matter,  Germany  is  ■ 
least  involved,  because — an  Bismarck  once  said — 
the  (lennan  national  edifice  does  not  front  the 
.Mediterranean  Sea. 

Entanglenjents  with  other  countries  may  pro- 
ceed fi-om  trade  and  commercial  questif)us  for 
(Jermany  if  the  agrarians  in  our  midst  should 
succeed  in  their  jiroteetionist  policy  by  initiating 
a  war  of  prohibitive  duties.  Bnt.  also  in  this 
matter  facts  an;  atronger  than  infatuated  politi- 
cians, and  altliongli  threats  of  a  tariff  war,  mostly 
dirtKTted  against  Ihe  I'nited  States,  are  nut  want- 
ing either  in  rarlinmeiit  or  in  the  press,  they 
Hud  little  support  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
reason  to  iH'heve  that  any  o£  otir  leading  states- 
men have  any  inclination  toward  a  commercial 
policy  I'h  ii-'iiu. 

The  inori^  complicated  and  delicate  the  eco- 
nondc  and  pulitical  organization  of  ihu  larger 
European  nations  bec<imes.  the  more  will  a 
[waci.'ftil  develiipment  of  their  resources  apjMjar  to 
them  a  jirimit  iK-ccssity.  The  countless  threads 
woven  between  natiiius  by  economic  interests 
lead  tbem  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
viiilent  interru])lion  of  intercourse  between  two 
nations — i-ven  by  ])roliibitive  duties — is  an  act 
of  cniisummate  folly,  and  few  statesmen  aiv  will- 
ing to  ac<:e])t  the  resiMiusibility  of  initiating  even 
a  war  of  tarifTs,  li't  alone  a  real  war. 

In  the  inieresting  uutes  written  by  Francis 
Ayiiie,  the  f<jriiu>r  Kreiiidi  teacher  of  Emperor 
Willielm  M.,  ihc  fnlliiwing  i-emark,  mai.le  liy  the 
Prince,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  given: 
"  -Ministei-s  who  prcivoke  a  war  should  he  forced 
to  opjHiso  line  another  in  single  battle,  and  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  w<ird  stake  their  lives  on  the 
issiK'.'"  I  veiitni'e  In  assert  that  the  thought  of 
fighting  a  ■bu'l  wmild  commend  itself  more  readily 
til  any  nf  our  present  ministers  of  iho  crown  than 
the  iln.ughl  of  the  fearful  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing aiiiiut  a  war  ou  a  European  scale,  with  the 
n  iif  modern  implements  of  destruction. 
iatioii  of  the  apiMtlling  devastation  which 
isne  is  the  gii-atest  guarantee  for  peace. 
.IN,   Mareli   I.   ISUS. 


DOES   COSMOPOLITAN   LIFE  LEAD  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL FRIENDLINESS? 

BY  BARON   PIERRE   DE   COUBERTIN. 


THIS  question  is  important.  Cosmopolitan 
life  is  no  longer  an  insignificaDt  fact,  an 
eccentricity  of  a  few  elegant  women  who,  while 
they  live  in  Paris,  have  their  linen  washed  in 
London  or  betake  themselves  periodically  from 
Spain  or  Germany  to  Biarritz  or  to  Spa.  Nowa- 
days tlie  whole  aristocracy  of  Europe  leads  that 
sort  of  life.  It  scales  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land or  of  tiie  Tyrol,  makes  yachting  trips  to  the 
fior<is  of  Norway,  shoots  grouse  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  goes  to  Ba\  reulh  to  hear  "Wagner's 
operas  and  to  Monte  Cat lo  to  loie  its  money;  it 
spends  Holy  Wfeek  in  'Seville  and  the  Carnival  in 
Nice,  ascends  the  Nile  m  a  dalnbeal  and  coasts 
down  the  frozen  slopes  of  St  Moritz  an  toboggans 
in  winter.  And  it  is  not  pleasure  alone  which 
makes  them  come  and  go  thus  they  pass  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  drink  the  waters  here 
or  there,  to  consult  a  celebrate  1  phj  sictan  at  Am- 
sterdam, or  to  undert.o  a  surgical  operation  in 
Munich  at  the  hands  of  a  fam  us  surgeon.  Men 
of  letters  and  artists  have  f  llowed  the  footsteps 
of  the  leisured  classes  and  have  taken  to  travel- 
ing. Paul  Bourget  hastens  from  (Jxford  to  Corfu, 
and  his  principal  work  is  a  vast  monograph  on 
the  New  World.  Ibsen  and  his  disciples  get 
their  plays  acted  even  in  Italy,  while  Gabriel 
d'Annunzio,  like  hia  German  colleague.  Suder- 


mann,  requests  the  French  reviews  to  consecrate 
his  success.  A  magazine  in  three  languages  has 
been  founded  which  is  published  simultaneously 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin.  The  painters,  in 
their  turn,  transport  their  brushes  and  colors  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  with  them 
distant  landscapes,  but  in  order  to  make  portraits; 
and  while  a  whole  colony,  of  American  artists  live 
in  Paris,  Benjamin- Constant  and  Chartran  go  off 
to  Washington  to  reproduce  the  features  of  beau- 
tiful American  women.  As  for  the  scientific  men 
and  journalists,  a  whole  series  of  congresses  drawa 
them  from  their  native  lands  and  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  wander  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
All  this  is  cosmopolitan  life,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  creates  international  friendliness. 

The  day  is  past  when  nations  could  with  im- 
punity be  ignorant  of  each  other  because  they 
were  not  capable,  so  far  as  relations  were  con- 
cerned, of  doing  anything  but  make  war  upon 
each  other.  At  the  present  day  war  would  be  so 
criminal,  so  absurd  a  thing  that  even  Europe, 
puerilely  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  hke  a  child 
who  is  playing  at  soldiers,  no  longer  dares  to  pro 
voke  it.  But  in  place  of  war  a  state  of  things 
has  arisen  which  is  based  on  rivalry,  on  compe- 
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tition,  and  whieh  will  !«■  pro- 
ductive of  happy  results  for 
hutiianity  only  in  so  far  as 
that  I'ivalry  shall  be  amicable 
and  that  tompetitiou  shall  be 
Inyal.  Evt'ry  day  incidents 
arise  whiuli  can  very  easily  ho 
Binoothcil  away  if  tlioy  ai-e 
facfii]  in  a  spirit  of  knowlcdjre 
and  liarTiioiiy,  and  which  iniiy 
degenerate  into  interminable 
fatal  quarri'ls  if  acrimony  or 
only  iffiiorance  is  applied  to 
regulating  them. 

This  is  tlie  ciise  with  Cul)a. 
For  my  [lart.  i  can  only  do- 
plore  the  manner  in  which  a 
certain  numlier  of  Americans 
and  many  HpanianJa  regard 
this  question,  because  nothing 
which  takes  place  in  the 
United  States  is  indififorent  to 
me,  and  U'caiLse,  on  the  other 
hand,  T  tiiink  that  the  work 
of  raising  the  nation  undertaken  by  the  present 
government  is  a  very  meritorious  woi-k.  The 
Americans  do  not  understand  by  what  a  legitimate 
and  ros[H>ctal)le  bond  Cuba  is  Imked  to  Hpain, 
and  the  Sjianiai-ds  do  not  percmve  that  Cuba  is 
link{'d  to  the  United  Slntos  by  iitlier  very  real 
boinis  which  it  is  impyssible  not  to  take  into  ac- 
count. If  Fi-aiico  and  Englund  knew  each  other 
a  little  better,  if  llu-i-e  did  not  e.\i^t  Ixitween  the 
two  peoples  aucit-nt  and  inveterate  prejudices, 
hi.w  eiLsy  it  would  be  to'  settle  the  <]Uef=tion  of  the 
Niger,  that  of  Siam,  and  perlia]ia  even  that  of 
Egyiit.  In  trutli,  a  friendly  inteniationalism 
ought  hencefiirth  In  inspire  the  acts  of  civilized 
nations  toward  each  other,  under  ]ienalty  of  the 
whole  worhi  entering  upon  an  era  uf  alisohite 
sterility.  This  has  been  well  nnd<'rstoo<i  by  the 
founders  of  societies  fur  arbitration,  and  (his  per- 
mits us  to  hope  for  the  success  of  their  elloris. 
Hut  in  this  drawing  Kigether  of  the  nations,  what 
place  is  held  by  this  ciismoi)olitanLsm  which  is  in- 
creasing SI)  i-apidly.  is  multiplying  jouriu'ys, 
placing  the  aristocracic-;'  of  the  world  in  freiitient 
contact,  and  which  railmads  and  the  telegraph 

onlv,  but  to  busines.s  men  and  actors';' 


Tt  is  natural  that  this  problem  (should  occur  to 

this.  It  ikH-s  not  allow  its  cliiuacter  to  be  for- 
gotten for  a  moment,  in  its  innumerable  hotels 
nil  known  languages  are  spoken,  and  the  registers 
bear  the  nami's  of  all  nationalities.    1  hear  siiunl- 


taneously  on  Sunday  morning  tlie  bell  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clnirch,  that  of  the  pretty  iittlo 
English  chapel  erected  in  the  midst  of  palms  in 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  that  -of  the  Russian  church,  of 
whose  smalt  gilded  dome  I  catch  a  glimpse 
athwart  the  eucalyptus  tn;e8.  Yonder,  on  the  hill, 
rises  the  villa  where  the  illustrious  Gladstone  U 
wont  to  come  every  year  to  enjoy  a  woU-eamed 
rest,  and  not  far  from  there,  in  s  more  modeal 
dwelling,  died  two  years  ago  the  famoiia  Greek 
.Minister  Tricoupis,  from  whom  his  rival,  Del- 
yunnis,  lijul  just  wrested  the  power.  When  I 
stroll  along  the  Boulevard  de  la  t?roisette  I  meet 
the  carriages  of  the  (irand  Duke  Michael  of  Roaeu 
and  rjf  tjie  J)uke  of  Leuchteuberg  on  their  way 
•  tuthe  golf  chiii;  a.  little  further  on  our  prime 
minister,  il,  M.-lino.  who  is  taking  a  week's  rest 
and  who  is  .sitting  on  tlie  very  s^wt  where  three 
years  ago  1  saw  .Stimlcy,  still  inijierfectiy  recovered 
triim  the  hardships  which  he  !iad  undergone  in 
Darkest  Africa.  A  grcmp  of  fair-haired  little 
Americans  are  playing  in  tile  sand  not  far  from 
two  swarthy  little  Italians,  and  bicycles,  horse- 
less carriages,  mid  horses  ai-c!  [lassing  to  and  fro 
along  till'  wati'r  front,  liearing  women  and  men 
who  certaiiily  are  come  from  the  four  quarters  of 
tlie  earth.  Iie!i<ild.  all  thesiq)ersons  whom  chance 
hits  brought  together  have  many  occasions  to  talk 
togiMlii-r.  to  iliscuss  the  subjects  in  which  they 
ate-  inirrested,  tct  make  acquaintance  with  the 
countries  fn)m  which  the  others  come,  and  their 
opinions  concerning  recent  eventa.  There  are 
many   other  places  in  Europe  where  the   aame 
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meetings  are  effected,  while  Monterey  and  St. 
Augustine  render  Florida  and  California  braoclies 
of  the  Riviera.  I  take  Cannes  as  a  type — Cannes, 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
which  owes  to  foreignera  the  greater  part  of  its 
prosperity. 

DAILY    HABITS    VERSUS  BROAD    VIEWS. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  me  ia  that  all 
these  people  who  mingle  do  not  penetrate  each 
other.  Each  one  leads  in  his  own  home  the  life 
of  his  own  country,  remains  the  slave  of  his  own 
petty  habits.  An  English  company — the  same 
one  which  owns  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  London 
-i-ha&  built  very  near  Cannes  an  enormous  hotel 
wliich  is  filled  with  English  people.  "Why  do 
they  go  there  instead  of  to  other  hotels  equally  as 
well,  or  even  better,  situated  ?  Because  the  wall- 
papers, the  furniture,  the  stuffs,  and  even  the 
fenders,  all  come  from  London ;  because  they 
gave  bacon  for  breakfast  in  the  morning  and  toast 
and  nmfiins  at  afternoon  tea:  because,  in  short, 
they  provide  themselves  with  the  illusion  of  being 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  without  hav- 
ing left  England.  "What  do  the  Frenchmen  who 
are  passing  through  London  seek  at  the  Hotel 


Savoy  unless  it  is  Prcnch  cooking  and  French 
servants  ?  To  tell  the  truth  1  dj  not  behove  that 
this  anxiety  o\(,r  things  in  tliLni'ihes  tokrablj 
insignificant  possciSLs  tlu  imiortaiKi,  which  ctr 
tain  [lersons  attnbuti  to  it  fi)r  tliin  i^  a  class  of 
travelers  who  think  that  c  in,  canm  t  know  a  conn 
try  unless  he  adopts  it--  inanmi  of  lumg  even  in 
i\w  most  minute  details  Lhe'M;  an  the  old  fash 
ioiu'd  travelers  i  In  v  will  not  fid  as  though 
they  liavc  seen  Ronu  unices  duiing  their  brief 
stay  they  have  taken  tlmi  meals  in  a  little  w*ftr(« 
on  the  banks  cf  the  liUi  the  dirtnst  one  pos 
siiile,  and  llio  [lomt  wliieli  intcicsta  tin  m  most  in 
till.'  life  of  the  Aralis  is  that  among  them  boiled 
mutton  is  eaten  with  the  fingers.  I  have  always 
aoticeiJ  that  travelei-s  of  this  sort  know  no  more 


about  the  countries  which  they  have  visited  than 
do  the  former  sort.  This  is  because  in  both  cases 
they  waste  their  time  and  fetter  their  minds  by 
taking  into  consideration  only  the  frame  instead 
of  looking  at  the  picture.  "What  connection  can 
possibly  exist  between  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
drink  iced  water  and  eat,  fried  oysters  and  their 
methods  of  government  and  education  ?  Would 
they  be  any  the  less  good  republicans  if  tliey  ate 
macaroni,  and  would  the  Russians  change  their 
character  if  they  ceased  to  like  caviar  ?  Now, 
1  greatly  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  information  possessed  by  many  cosmo- 
politans concerning  the  peoples  whom  they  have 
visited  does  not  exceed  that  range  of  ideas.  Daily 
habits  con.stitutc  a  slavery  from  which  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  free  one's  self.  Forain,  the  Parisian 
caricaturist,  who  had  come  to  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair,  one  day  complained  in  my  presence 
that  tlie  hotel  where  he  was  staying  was  lighted 
with  electricity.  '  •  When  1  come  home  at  night." 
he  said  with  comical  vexation,  "what  would  I 
not  give  to  have  the  porter  hand  me  my  candle- 
stick^ — my  old  candlestick  with  a  candle  in  it  I  " 
Well,  many  travelers  are  like  that.  They  cannot 
get  used  to  the  absence  of  their  "old  candle- 
stick," and  this  mere  trifle  suffices  to  put  them  in 
a  bad  humor  and  prevents  their  understanding 
what  surrounds  them.  Thus  in  every  way  the 
daily  habits  constitute  an  obstacle  to  true  inter- 
nationalism. Wliether  j'ours  keep  you  at  liome 
or  those  of  the  people  whom  you  visit  interest 
you,  amuse  yon,  and  rivet  your  thoughts,  in 
either  case  the  effect  produced  is  the  same  :  either 
you  learn  nothing  of  what  goes  on  outside  or  you 
draw  fmin  what  you  see  false  conclusions  for  the 
appearances  of  the  daily  hfe  of  the  citizens  are  in- 
finitely deceptive  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
the  collective  life  of  the  nation 

INILliKATIONAL    PKEJLDICLB   TOO   8TR0VG 

I  seek  the  proof  of  this  and  am  not  long  in 
finding  it  1  question  a  iTench  writer  well 
known  bcjond  sea  where  man j  of  his  romances 
have  been  translated  and  read  moreover  he  is 
verywdl  edueatcd  knows  manj  languages  and 
has  often  spok*  n  e  f  the  English  and  the  Amer- 
icans in  a  manner  which  pro\ts  that  he  knows 
what  IS  taking  place  among  tlutn  I  asu  him  if 
hcbeheves  in  the  future  ef  the  L  nitcd  btatce 
and  what  he  thinks  of  their  iniessant  piogress. 

Good  hcdvenb  '      he  replied  J  he   \mer1can9 

are  enjoving  onlv  a  temjioiar^  powtr  which  is 
entirel;  industrial  mdcomim  rcial  but  that  power 
rests  on  nothing  The  famil)  dois  not  exist 
among  them  Jliey  luc  in  h  hhl  People  who 
live  in  hotels  do  not  form  families,  and  where 
there  are  no  families  there   is  no  nation  I"     So 
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bing  and  a  taste  for  plotting.  They  are  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  nioi-eovor,  tliey  are  vain  to  excess.  liars, 
and  BO  fortli.  IIo  can  nover  finisli  tbe  enuniera- 
tiiiii  of  tlieir  faults,  and  imagines  that  in  tliis 
manner  lie  possesses  an  exact  view  of  t)ie  Italian 
nation,  to  whom  lie  attribittos  as  a  wiiole  all  tbe 
defe-cts  wliich  he  has  observed  in  individuals. 
And  I  must  confess  that  I  have  met  far  too  inanv 
Anierieans  who  judged  the  piKiples  of  Kiti-opi'  in 
exactly  this  manner.  I  always  wonder  liuw  a 
person  can  judge?  a  nation  from  an  individual — 
from  less  than  that,  scunetimes,  from  an  incident ; 
and  I  recall  an  aniusing  ailventure  that  happened 
to  a  Fi-ent;h  lady  who  was  travling  in  Switzer- 
land wilji  her  maid.  Klie  was  defiiiv)us  triiit  the 
latter  should  derive  some  profit  from  lier  travels, 
and  tJiereforo,  on  setting  out.  she  liad  given  her 
a  small  blank-ljook  and  urged  her  to  write  down 
therein  daily  the  names  of  the  places  through 
which  they  shoulil  [>ass  and  a  memorandum  of 
what  was  inteivsting  there.  (In  their  return  she 
wished  to  learn  lier  miiid's  impressions  of  travel 
and  asked  for  the  lilank-hook.  In  it  she  found 
tliis  solitary  relliwtioii,  dated  from  Zurich  :  ■■To- 
day, for  tlie  second  time,  we  liave  had  an  um- 
brella stolen.  The  Swiss  steal  umbrellas  l>y  pref- 
erence l«causi?  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain  in 
their  country  in  winter."  How  many  educated 
IN  ciiuHcn  AT  CANSKK.  pcrsous  cxerciso  no  moi-e  conscientiousness  or  care 

1  forming  lln'ir  judgments  on  a  nation. 


there  you  have  the  American  )ie<i[ile  judged  by 
an  eminent  man.  according  to  claia  which  possess 
no  value;  for,  in  ihe  lim  place,  tlie  Americans 
do  not  live  in  iic.tels.  and.  in  the  secon.l  place, 
it  lias  not  lieen  proveil  that  <'iie  cannot  live  in  a 
hotel  without  entirely  losing  th.>  family  spirit. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  lliiw  prejudice  is  very 
widely  spread  throughout  K\iro;n>  and  not  in 
France  alone.  The  idea  that  lamilv  lionds  do 
not  exist  at  idl  in  tlie  I'nLted  States  i»  an  idea 
which  is  to  l>e  met  with  in  tbe  c.iiveivation  of  a 
Crcnnan,  as  wel!  ns  in  tiiat  of  a  SjiHiiiiird.  Let 
us  now  pass  on  to  an  Knglisbi.ian  who  loves 
France  and  who  often  cimies  hither.  lie  is  con- 
vinced that  she  is  profoiiiidiv  deiiKiraliKed  bv  tlie 
batl  books  which  are  imblislled  bur..,  and  that  the 
literature  here  IS  tbo  faithful  tvflectiim  of  man- 
ners and  customs.  Nothing  couMK-  more  inexact. 
It  is  deplorable  and  even  sJiamefiil  f<ir  my  cmhii- 
try  that  such  books  should  be  pubHshcd  in  such 
great  numbers,  but  the  pi'i'sons  who  read  tlieni 
are  not  in  the  majority,  ami  if  a  man  is  impartial 
he  must  a^lmit  that  these  lH<oks  are  pnrcliased  in 
large  <inaiitities  by  foreignei-s.  Here,  again,  is  a 
FR-nchman  whom  I  ipiestion  concerning  Italy. 
He  does  not  l>elieve  that  iinytbing  good  can  be 
found  in  Italy.  All  Italians  aiv  knaves,  are 
jealous  and  cruel.     They  have  a  habit  of  sta!»- 


TllE    nEFECT    OF    COSMOi'OLITAX    CITIES. 

There  an^  cosmopolitan  cities  of  various  sorts. 
Chicago,  for  exaiiii>Ie.  does  not  resemble  Cannes  ' 
in  the  hiast.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  coniiiarison 
Ix'lweeii  that  town  which  is  hi  a  fever  of  work, 
wliosc  .Iwellings  are  crowded  together,  where 
figures  and  the  jn-actica!  sides  of  life  constantly 
foi-ce  themselves  on  the  attention  of  man,  and 
that  other  city  iiuule  for  pleasure,  where  the 
houses  are  hidden  in  beautiful  gardens  and  where 
the  art  of  wasting  one's  time  agreeably  is  so  uni- 
versally culiivali-d  ?  Yi-t  both  are  c«amoiK>litan 
cities.  "  At  Hull  House,  the  settlement  which  sLa 
foiiiiiled  in  the  poor  i|uarter  of  ('liica^o.  Miu 
A<!dams  showed  me  a  plan  of  the  immense  city 
upon  which  were  indicated  in  different  colors  the 
groupings  of  the  viuioiis  nationalities  :  there  wu 
a  Slav  quariiT.  a  Scandinavian  quarter,  a  Ger- 
man (]uailcr.  an  Italian  quarter,  a  French  Ca- 
nadian (juai'ter.  In  each  ipiflrter  a  different  lan- 
guagi-  wii.'i  spoken,  and  more  or  less  hostilesenti- 
nii-Tits  were  iirolessed  for  that  of  the  neighboring 
quarter.  Let  us  suppose  tliat  a  plan  of  Cannes 
were  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  same  basis.  You 
Would  see  that  the  villas  are  mingled  together; 
tliis  one  belongs  to  an  Knglishman,  that  other  to 
a  (.Jermnn,  that  one,  a   little  aside,  to  a  Greek 
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They  know  each  other,  they  meet  at  the  Cercle 
Nautique  or  on  La  Croisette,*  and  are  animated 
by  kindly  sentimentB  toward  each  other.  In 
reality,  they  are  as  ignorant  of  each  other  as  are 
the  people  in  Chicago  ;  their  good  feeling  is  as 
common  as  hatred  is  in  that  other  city  ;  they 
know  nothing  of  each  other.  This  characteristic 
of  manners  and  customs  is  to  be  found  in  all  cos- 
mopolitan cities  of  whatever  sort.  People  are,  in 
general,  far  leas  advanced  in  them  than  in  homo- 
geneous cities,  and  far  less  desirous  of  learning. 
Daily  contact  seems  to  eliminate  all  interest  in  the 
contrast  of  races.  Eacli  person  seems  to  be  lost 
in  the  mass  of  the  city  and  seems  to  shut  himself 
«p  within  himself  and  to  show  on  the  outside  only 
commonplace.  Wc  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that 
cosmopolitan  life  is  not  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  and  that  man  is  not  made 
to  live  amid  those  who  are  not  his  compatriots. 
He  gains  by  visiting  them,  by  making  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  lie  loses  by  living  habitually  in  the 
midst  of  tliem.  And  diplomacy  furnishes  ua  with 
another  proof  of  this.  "Who  is  there  who  has  not 
noticed  that  diplomats  in  general  are  very  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  countries  to  which 
tliey  are  accredited,  and  even  make  gross  mistakes 
as  to  their  merits  and  their  defects  ?  One  curious 
point  is  this,  that  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  are  often  among  tlie  diplomats  those  who 
understand  beat  foreign  countries.  I  attribute 
this  fact  to  the  circumstance  that  their  stay  abroad 
is  brief,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that  as  they 
are  not  overburdened  with  useless  labor  like  their 
colleagues  from  Europe,  they  have  leisure  to  go 
and  come  and  make  their  studies  on  the  spot. 
Study — this  is  the  true  secret  of  international 
friendship ;  ignorance  maintains  prejudices ; 
study  alone  expels  them. 

LEARN    ANn    THEM    BEE. 

In  order  to  understand  a  country  it  is  not 
enough  to  see  it  live  ;  its  present  state  must  be 
compared  with  its  recent  past.  A  nation  is  an 
eternal  invalid  ;  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  ill, 
wliich  has  not  some  ulcer  of  a  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous nature.  But  that  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant of  all  to  know  is,  what  is  the  course  of  its 
malady.  One  must  deciile  whether  thedisease  is 
inclined  to  increase  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  on  the  way  to  a  euro.  Do  not  hope  to  know 
this  until  you  yourself  have  compared  yesterday 
and  to-day.  For  this  history  is  indispensable, 
and  especially  the  political  history  of  the  present 
century.  In  my  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  understand  a  modem  country  if  one  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  political  history  for  a  period  of 

•  The  promenade  aJoDg  the  teaaliore. 


the  past  eighty  years  ;   and  I  would  like  to  say 

that  it  is  regrettable  that  one  should  visit  a  coun- 
try before  he  has  made  such  a  study.  The  Eng- 
lish are  sometimes  great  travelers  and  sometimes 
very  sedentary.  I  have  known  some  who  were 
admirably  well  acquainted  with  France,  and  that  . 
almost  without  having  seen  it,  and  others  who 
had  traversed  it  repeatedly  and  knew  almost 
nothing  about  it.  The  former  were  not  always 
intellectually  superior  to  the  latter,  but  they  had 
acquired  the  habit  when  they  read  their  newspa- 
pers of  never  passing  over  anything  which  con- 
cerned France  without  pausing,  without  meditat- 
ing upon  it,  and  especially  without  finding  out 
what  the  French  themselves  thought  about  it. 
This  is  the  proper  manner  of  judging  things. 
One  cannot  understand,  for  example,  the  move- 
ment which  is  about  to  thrust  Norway  out  of  her 
nnion_  with  Sweden  if  he  does  not  study  this 
movement  from  its  origin  and  .if  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  phases  through  which  it  has  passed 
since  the  Swedish- Norwegian  kingdom  was  con- 
stituted. For  my  part,  1  have  searched  the  point 
where  I  always  try  to  get  outside  of  myself,  in  a 
way,  when  I  have  to  judge  an  international  ques- 


tion. I  say  to  myseif  :  "What  would  1  think 
about  Cecil  Rhodes  if  I  were  an  Englishman  ? 
"What  would  be  my  opinion  on  India  if  I  were  a 
Russian?  What  would  I  desire  in  the  East  if  I 
were  a  Hungarian  1  What  would  be  my  colonial 
ideas  if  I  were  a  German  ?"  And  1  think  that  in 
our  modem  world  this  manner  of  forming  one's 
judgment  is  the  only  one  which  affords  any  chance 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  and  consequently  of  doing 
any  good. 

THE    FRANCO-AMERICAN    UNION. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  again  to  my 
personal  experiences,  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
often  been  vexed  with  the  Americans,  in  spito  of 
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the  very  profoiind  affection  which  I  cherisli  for 
them,  when  I  have  heard  them — uot  in  the  East, 
where  they  know  more  about  it,  bat  in  the  West 
— speak  of  France  in  terms  whicli  showed  so  com- 
plete an  ignorance  of  lier  present  state,  such  an 
I  absohitc  lai^k  uf  intelli^iiee  as  to  her  ambitions 
ami  her  efforts.  Hut  getting  angry  leads  to  noth- 
ing, not  to  mention  that  in  my  case  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  ITnitetl  States  the  irritation  never 
lasts  long.  I  lovo  that  (;imntry  too  i)assi<iiiately. 
Tliei-efore  I  was  an.xious  to  understand  the  cause 
of  this  ignorani'o,  and  1  discovered  it  without 
diffieulty  by  studying  the  history  of  the  United 
■States.  Tlit-re  1  found  that  after  the  service 
rendered  in  llie  beginning  France  had  com pletely 
lost  her  int<-i-est  in  tlie  L'nited  .States,  and  sent 
them  none  of  her  great  nmn,  had  in  nowise  aided 
them  in  their  literary  or  artistic  develo[inient, 
had  often  displayed  for  them  an  impolitic  disdain, 
and  had  even  very  stupidly  irritated  them  by  her 
proceedings  in  Mexico  and  her  attitude  during 
the  war  of  secession.  Un  the  other  hand,  I  dis- 
covered si^venil  wi'ongs  on  the  part  of  the  Anier- 

whom  buve  aided  in  disseminating  false  ideas 
alxjut  my  country  and  making  Htateiiients  which 
thoy  would  not  have  lieeii  able  to  prove.  What 
is  the  use  of  dwelling  on  the  past  unle.-^s  with  a 
view  to  making  auKtuds  for  it '!  Then  it  \va.*<  that 
1  set  myself  the  task  of  bringing  together  France 
and  Anmrica  in  an  intellectiial  i-econciliutinn. 
Progniss  is  ra]>iii.  Here  arci  I'mineut  leetui-ei-s 
crossing  tln>  occiaii  to  sjieak  in  the  American  uni-  . 
veraities,  in  wlmse  very  existence  th(^y  were  hardly 
willing  to  Iwlinve  ten  years  ago  !  1  am  convinced 
that  Ijcfim;  long  I  shall  have  succtrded  in  getting 
the. French  U>  study   the  history  ot  tlie   I'nite*! 


States,  as  I  shall  have  hnl  tlie  students  of  the 
principal  American  universities  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  modern  France.  But  this  result  will  be 
due  to  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  not  to  an  ex- 
change  of  iMfrsons.  The  American  colony  in 
I'aris  is  comjKtsed  of  gi'ntlemen  and  ladies  who 
ai'fi  veiy  agreeable  to  meet  and  whose  elegance 
and  gra*-o  are  greatly  appreciated  by  us.  Never- 
theless, if  they  were  hiss  numerous  the  Parisians 
would  have  fewer  false  ideas  about  the  United 
States,  and  1  am  afraid  that  the  majority  of  the 
Freni-hmeii  wjio  n;side  in  America  have  con- 
ti-ibuted  a  great  deal  toward  giving  the  people 
there  a  ba*i  idea  of  Fi-aiia!. 

Mv  cuxcLcsnixs. 
Therefore  my  eonchisions  are  very  clear.  In 
onler  that  cosmoiKiiitau  life  should  beget  interna- 
tional friendlines.s,  that  life  must  bo  intellectual, 
not  material.  Tlie  fact  that  people  live  in  a  for- 
eign country  dw.s  not  banish  their  ju'i-judices 
against  that  rountry,  and  very  often,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  givi's  rise  "to  new  ones.  And  as  for  the 
society  which,  by  reason  of  its  customary  exist- 
ence, gels  called  cosmopolitan  society,  it  is  gen- 
erally not  greatly  to  lie  nwommendcd.  It  dis- 
plays many  vices,  much  corruption,  and  it  is  not 
even  of  um:  t.i  serve  as  a  link  between  the  dif- 
fen-nt  countries.  One  gains  nothing  by  contact 
with  it :  it  can  teach  you  nothing  ;  it  is  not  good 
for  anything.  Properly  speaking,  cosmopolitan- 
ism suits  those  people  who  have  no  country, 
while  in tenialionalism  should  l>e  the  state  of  mind 
of  those  who  h<v{-  their  country  above  all,  who 
seek  to  draw  to  it  Die  fnendship  of  foreigners  by 
])rofi!S.'<ing  for  the  countries  of  those  foreigners  an 
intelligent  lunl  '■nlisriitened  symi>at!iy. 


BARON   PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN. 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 

COSMOPOLITANISM  has  its  various  types 
and  phases.  The  beat  cosmopolitan,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  man  of  patriotism  who  visits 
other  countries  and  studies  the  life  of  other 
nations;  in  order  that  he  may  apply  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  best  ai>road  to  the  improvement 
of  conditions  at  homo.  The  author  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  than  whom  no  more  loyal  French- 
man can  be  found,  is  earnestly  serving  his  own 
nation  by  studying  educational  and  social  prog- 
ress elsewhere.  .Since  M,  de  Coubertin  has 
written  frequently  for  this  magazine  and  is  to 
write  for  it  in  the  future  from  time  to  time,  our 
readers  will  naturally  like  to  know  something  of 
his  [jersonality  and  career.  Much  of  what  follows 
is  reprinted  from  the  introduction  by  the  present 
writer  to  M.  de  Coubertin's  remarkable  volume, 
'  ■  The  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Third 
liepublic."  *  The  fresh  interest  aroused  in  French 
|Militit'3  by  the  recent  Dreyfus-Zola  affair  lends  a 
jjarticuiar  timeliness  to  M.  de  Coubertin's  book, 
in  which  will  be  found  satisfactory  answers  to 
manv  questions  that  intelligent  American  news- 
pa{>er  readers  are  asking  as  regards  the  actual 
nature  and  strength  of  existing  French  institu- 

Although  still  a  young  man,  M.  de  Cou- 
Iwrtiii  has  acquired  a  broad  point  of  view 
through  wide  travel  and  deep  study.  He  is 
[M'l-uliarly  qualified,  therefore,  to  interpret  the 
institutions  of  his  own  country  for  the  benefit  of 
Americans  or  Englishmen.  Xo  foniigner  could 
liftve  written  certain  chapters  in  Ids  book  with 
the  insight  that  the  author  displays.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Frenchman  not  exceptionally 
famdiar  with  the  history,  politics,  and  social  life 
of  America  and  Englaud  could,  in  the  writing  of 
a  iHmk  like  this,  have  rendered  a  direct  service 
to  English-speaking  readers  while  primarily  ad- 
drt^ssiug  his  own  countrymen.  The  internation- 
al and  comparative  cast  of  mind  has  come  to  be 
second  nature  with  il,  de  Coubertin — a  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  very  few  Fn-nchmen.  In 
that  regaril  he  is  the  l)e  Tocquevilie  of  our  day. 
Quite  as  De  Tocqucville,  now  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  visited  the  United  States  and  England 
in  order  to  write  books  which  should  inter-.ct 
American  democracy  and  English  life  m  the 
Frenchmen  of  the  30s  who  had  just  placed 
Louis  Phdippe  on  a  "  throno  surrounded  by  re- 
•  Boflton  and  New  York :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co„  pabliaherB. 


publican  institutions,"  even  so  M.  de  Coubertin 
has  for  many  years  past  been  busily  studying  and 
interpreting  to  the  young  men  of  the  ThinI  Re- 
pnbbc  certain  phases  of  English  and  American 
life  which  he  has  believed  might  well  be  incorpo 
rated  into  the  French  scheme  of  existence.  M. 
do  Coubertin  is  a  phdosophical  observer  and  &' 
constructive  reformer;  and  he  is  one  of  the- 
really  nolablu  and  remarkable  yonng  men  of  our 
day. 

Our  author's  study  of  the  political  history  of 
his  own  country  during  the  past  quarter  century- 
vould  seem  to  me  to  show  a  rare  talent  for  politi-- 
cei  and  institutional  history.     For  the  very  re**' 
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Bon  that  he  belongs  to  the  new  generation,  and 
did  not  therefore  participate  in  the  events  tliat 
followed  the  catastrophe  of  1870,  he  finds  it  the 
easier  to  render  even-handed  justice  to  all  the 
men  and  parties  that  were  active  at  that  time.  I 
have  not  read  anv  book  which  shows  with  such 
convincing  logic  as  M.  de  Coubertin's  the  relation 
of  one  movement  in  French  politics  to  another. 
His  characterization  of  men  is  remarkably  just 
and  felicitous.  Thiers,  MacMahon,  Gambetta, 
Jules  Ferry,  (irevy,  I)e  Freycinet,  Jules  Simon, 
Carnot,  Boulanger,  Clemenceau — these  and  many 
others  stand  out  in  clear  relief,  and  one  feels  that 
with  a  few  skillful  touches  the  author  has  given 
us  true  and  trustworthy  portraiture.  Further- 
more, his  study  of  constitutional  modes  and  par- 
liamentary methods  shows  a  remarkable  power 
of  analvsis  and  discrimination. 

Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way  than  his 
argument  for  parliamentary  government  as  tend- 
ing by  virtue  of  its  very  instability  and  fickleness 
to  give  the  republic  a  real  security.  AVith  min- 
isterial rigidity  there  might  in  France  be  danger 
of  revolution  :  but  where  it  is  so  easv  to  make 
and  unmake  ministries,  the  popular  emotions  ex- 
pend themselves  harmlessly,  and  the  great  mech- 
anism of  government  goes  on  undisturbed.  M. 
de  Coubertin,  of  course,  lays  due  stress  iiixm  the 
value  of  the  permanent  organization  of  govern- 
mental business  under  chiefs  who  do  not  change 
and  who  owe  their  loyalty  to  their  bureaus  or 
departments  and  to  the  country  itself,  rather 
than  to  parties  or  ministries.  Our  author  would 
certainly  not  be  so  optimistic  and  easily  satisfied 
as  to  extol  the  constant  changing  of  cabinets  as 
the  ideal  arrangement  ;  for  he  could  not  fail  to 
admit  that  better  r(?sults  would  be  secured  from 
a  higher  degree  of  ministerial  stability. 

One's  confidence,  indeed,  in  M.  do  Coubertin's 
competency  as  historian  of  the  Third  Republic  in- 
creases from  page  to  pag(^  as  one  notes  the  evi- 
dences of  fairness  and  sees  how  calm  and  objec^t- 
ive  is  his  discernment.  It  is  so  rare  a  thing  to 
find  the  sympathetic  faculty  and  the  constructive 
imagination  conjoin(?d  with  the  traiiK^i  and 
alert  employment  of  the  critical  habit  of  mind. 
It  is  this  combination  of  gifts — sympathy  to  in- 
terpret, imagination  to  nnify  an<l  correlates,  ana- 
lytical insight  to  makcj  just  distinctions,  together 
with  industry  in  research,  accuracy  in  dcitail,  and 
the  sense  of  form,  proportion,  and  style — thatluus 
given  me  a  high  regard  for  the  work  of  this 
author  and  a  belief  that  it  is  entitled  to  int(>rna- 
tional  recognition. 

The  Baron  Pierre  de  Coul)ertin  is  the  scion  of 
a  family  now  old  in  France,  wln^re  it  has  been 
domiciled  more  than  four  hundr(»d  vears.  It 
came  originally  from   Italy,  by  favor  of  Louis 


XI.,  who  conferred  honors  and  titles  upon  the 
head  of  the  house.  The  family  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Coubertin  some  time  after  1650, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  its  principal  seigneurie 
was  situat(jd  at  Coubertin,  near  Versailles,  in  the 
renowned  valley  of  Chevreuse.  The  Baron  Pierre 
de  Coubertin,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  was 
born  on  January  1,  1863.  His  life  and  career 
have  thus  far  been  noteworthy  chiefly  on  the 
educational  side.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
first  at  the  Jesuits*  day-school  in  the  Rue  de 
Marat,  known  as  the  ^colc  Saint  Ignace^  and 
afterward  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  successively  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  bachelor  of  sciences,  and  bachelor  of  law. 
He  also  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  political 
science  at  the  £voh  des  Sciences  Politiques, 

It  was  in  1884,  when  only  twenty-one  yeai"s  of 
age,  that  M.  de  Coubertin  began  his  visits  to 
England,  with  the  prime  object  of  acquainting 
himself  intimately  with  the  life  of  the  great  pub- 
lic schools — Rugby,  Eton,  Harrow,  and  the  others 
of  that  type.  He  had  become  strongly  convinced 
that  there  was  an  element  in  English  education 
that  was  sadly  lacking  in  the  French  schools. 
Obviously  and  conspicuously,  the  English  train- 
ing in  athletics  and  the  English  devotion  to 
outdoor  sports  and  exercises  were  almost  totally 
unknown  in  French  lyceums  and  collegiate  insti- 
tutes. But  Coubertin  clearly  perceived  that  some- 
thing even  more  serious  was  concerned  than  the 
mere  question  of  physical  culture.  He  under- 
stood that  in  the  rowing,  football,  and  cricket  of 
the  English  schools,  and  all  their  other  games, 
contests,  and  field-day  exercises,  there  was  in- 
volved an  element  of  moral  discipline  and  strength 
that  sup])li(Ml  in  some  s(^nse  a  key  to  the  secret  of 
England's  power.  Xot  mer(»ly  a  manliness  ex- 
pressed in  muscular  force  and  physical  bearing 
was  d(;veloped  in  the  English  arena  of  school 
sports  or  neighborhood  contests  and  pastimes,  but 
also  a  fine  spirit  of  fair  play,  a  hatred  of  mean- 
ness, lying,  and  all  forms  of  deceit,  and  that 
fundauKMital  kind  of  honor  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter that  cause  Englishmen  to  be  trusted  and  re- 
spected, even  if  not  greatly  l)eloved,  by  all  races, 
in  all  lands.  Furthermore,  this  love  of  hardy 
games  and  contests  seemed  to  Coubertin  the  beet 
sort  of  prot(»ction  to  the  young  men  of  our  times 
from  the  temptation  to  unworthy  indulgences  that 
tend  to  undermine  personal  vigor  and  thereby  to 
diminish  tlie  vitalitv  of  the  nation. 

The  drift  in  France  among  young  men  of  edu» 
cation  was  toward  softness  and  over- refinement 
and  the  vices  that  are  somewhat  dangerously  akin 
to  certain  phases  of  aesthetic  development.  The 
ideals  of  youth  in  England  seemed,  as  compared 
with  those  of  France,  to  make  for  the  clear  eye, 
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the  steady  hand,  the  firm  will — in  short,  for  self- 
control  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  mere  boyish  fondness  for  the 
excitement  of  athletic  contest,  considered  as  a 
thing  desirable  in  itself,  that  M.  de  Coubertin 
devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  revival 
of  a  high  type  of  manhood  among  French  stu- 
dents. Older  men  than  he  had  perceived,  after 
the  disastrous  war  with  Germany,  that  French 
education  was  lamentably  behind  the  age,  and 
that  German  military  superiority  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  high  intellectual  training  to  which  the 
whole  nation  had  been  subjected  as  a  part  of  a 
far-sighted  national  policy.  The  ministers  of 
education  could  improve  the  school  system  by 
securing  better  laws  and  spending  more  money. 
But  there  was  also  needed  the  personal  devotion 
of  men  who  could,  by  giving  their  best  effort  and 
enthusiasm,  work  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  student 
life. 

Happily,  M.  de  Coubertin  has  not  been  obliged 
to  do  this  work  in  isolation  and  without  help  and 
sympathy  ;  but  he  has  been  the  most  active  spirit 
in  it,  and  has  worked  with  such  assiduity,  as  well 
as  tact,  intelligence,  and  fine  spirit,  that  already 
great  results  are  evident.  M.  de  Coubertin  was 
not  content  with  any  merely  casual  study  of  Eng- 
lish school  life,  nor  did  he  jump  at  quick  conclu- 
sions or  attempt  to  propagate  theories  of  French 
educational  reform  until  he  had  tested  his  views 
and  impressions  by  repeated  comparative  inspec- 
tions of  the  educational  life  of  the  two  countries. 
Thus  for  four  years  he  went  back  and  forth  be- 
tween England  and  France,  making  two  or  three 
sojourns  a  year  on  the  Enghsh  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. In  1887  he  began  to  publish  articles  in 
French  magazines  and  journals,  dealing  with  the 
reform  of  French  education  and  the  r/ile  that  sport 
should  play  in  school  life.  Some  of  these,  also, 
were  interpretative  studies  of  the  characteristics 
of  contemporary  social  and  educational  life  in 
England,  with  particular  reference  to  the  schools 
and  universities. 

He  was  ready  at  length  in  1888,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  to  publish  his  book,  **  L' Education  en 
AngleterrCy''  an  account  of  school  life  m  England, 
which,  while  valuable  on  any  account,  was  of 
particular  use  in  the  advancement  Of  the  cause  to 
which  all  his  efforts  were  really  devoted.  The 
book  attracted  very  favorable  attention  in  France, 
and  its  success  gave  the  young  author  and  re- 
former prestige  enough  for  the  public  launching 
of  his  practical  movement,  this  taking  the  form 
of  a  <  *  committee  for  the  propagation  of  sports 
and  physical  exercises  in  education, "  with  that 
eminent  statesman,  scholar,  and  educational  au- 
thority, Jules  Simon,  as  president  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


In  the  following  year  occurred  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1 889,  with  its  congresses  and  its  various 
opportunities  for  the  exemplification  of  progress- 
ive ideas  and  methods.  M.  de  Coubertin  was 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  occasion,  and  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  authorities  of  the  exhibition,  in 
connection  with  the  displays  and  exhibits  show- 
ing educational  methods  in  foreign  countries,  to 
organize  an  international  congress  on  physical 
education.  The  congress  was  not  only  successful 
in  itself,  but  especially  valuable  for  the  influence 
it  was  able  to  exert  upon  French  public  opinion. 

At  this  time  M.  de  Coubertin  published  a  book 
on  * '  L^ Education  A  nglaise  en  France ; "  and  before 
the  exhibition  season  had  ended  in  the  autunm 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  commission 
from  the  National  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  visit  the  United  States  and  prepare  a  re- 
port for  the  benefit  of  France  upon  the  organiza- 
tion, work,  and  life  of  American  colleges.  He 
accepted  the  commission  and  came  promptly  to 
this  country,  and  his  visit  is  remembered  pleas- 
antly by  numerous  Americans  who  met  him  at 
one  institution  or  another.  He  visited  many 
colleges  and  universities  in  New  England,  in 
New  York  and  the  other  Middle  States,  in  the 
far  South,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Northwest,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Canada. 
His  observations  were  embodied  in  a  book  pub- 
lished at  Paris  the  following  year,  entitled  *  *  Uni- 
versitSs  Transatlantique.^^  He  also  founded,  upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  a  monthly  magazine,  the 
Revue  Athletique,  which  he  conducted  for  two  or 
three  years  as  the  organ  particularly  of  the  ath- 
letic interests  of  French  schools  and  universities. 

Meanwhile  all  this  work  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  athletic  spirit  in  the  French  institu- 
tions had  begun  to  tell  strongly  ;  and  in  the  season 
of  1891-92  it  was  possible,  under  M.  de  Couber- 
tin's  leadership,  to  organize  what  is  now  the  well- 
known  Union  des  SocUUs  des  Sports  Athlettqites. 
This  central  body  is  a  confederation  of  about  two 
hundred  French  athletic  clubs  and  societies,  half 
of  which  are  in  the  universities  and  colleges. 
With  a  view  to  keeping  the  French  student's  in- 
terest from  flagging,  M.  de  Coubertin  endeavored 
to  make  some  plans  for  English  and  American 
competitions.  Thus,  in  1892,  international  foot- 
ball matches  were  begun  between  French  and 
English  teams.  Lord  Dufferin  himself  presiding 
over  the  first  one  held  at  Paris.  M.  de  Couber- 
tin also  succeeded  in  securing  the  recognition  qf 
the  French  Union  by  the  Henley  Regatta  Com- 
mittee and  the  admission  of  the  French  rowing 
crews  to  the  university  contests  on  the  Thames. 
Again,  in  that  same  season,  he  secured  the  visit 
to  Pans  of  a  team  of  American  university  aith- 
letes,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  an  American 
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committee  which  he  had  organized  and  in  which 
his  friend  Professor  Sloan e,  then  of  Princeton 
University,  was  especially  active.  The  practical 
aspects  of  M.  de  Coubertin's  work  for  that  sea- 
son of  1892  should  be  further  illustrated  by  men- 
tion of  the  seven  days'  athletic  and  intercollegiate 
tournament  in  and  about  Paris,  participated  in 
principally  by  the  athletes  of  the  various  French 
universities  and  schools,  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Grand  Duke  V^ladimir  of 
Russia. 

To  crown  the  work  of  the  year,  M.  de  Couber- 
tin,  at  the  end  of  November,  gave  a  lecture  in 
the  amphitheater  of  the  Sorbonno,  in  which  he 
disclosed  his  plan  for  the  roestablishment  of  the 
Olympic  games.  The  enlistment  of  American 
interest  in  this  ambitious  projivt  for  a  modern 
quadrennial  tournament  of  games  and  sports  that 
should  be  open  to  amateurs — particularly  those 
of  the  student  class — from  all  nations  was  much 
facilitated  by  M.  de  Coubertin's  second  visit  to 
the  United  States,  which  occurred  in  181)8.  lie 
had  the  honor  to  come  again  with  a  commission 
from  his  government,  for  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
French  section  at  the  World's  Fair,  while  also 
designated  by  the  World's  Fair  authorities  at 
Chicago  as  one  of  the  honorary  heads  of  the 
Congress  on  Higher  Education. 

He  improved  this  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  he  inspected  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkelev,  the  Leland  Stanford 
Universitv,  and  otlier  institutions.  In  each  of 
these  two  California  universities,  as  well  as  at 
Princeton  and  in  Tulane  at  New  ()rleans,  M.  de 
Coubertin  founded  a  debating  prize  that  will 
make  liis  name  familiar  to  many  future  genera- 
tions of  American  students.  Tliis  prize  takes  the 
form  of  an  annual  medal  awarded  to  the  best 
student  debater  on  some  subject  relating  to  Frencli 
politics  or  political  history.  M.  de  Coubertin's 
object  in  founding  these  very  interesting  contests 
in  forensics  was  to  promote  among  the  educated 
young  men  of  the  United  Statt^s  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  France  through  a  discussion  of 
French  politics  every  year  in  several  univc^rsities. 
Before  leaving  this  country  in  the  autumn  of 
1893  he  had  aroused  a  very  gc^neral  int(»rest, 
especially  in  the  college  world,  in  his  plan  for  the 
Olympic  games. 

A  little  later,  in  the  early  weeks  of  1894,  he 
was  actively  at  work  in  Knglan<l  holding  conf(»r- 
ences  and  forming  his  committee  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  quadrennial  athletic  tourna- 
ment. In  June  of  the  year  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  a  great  coaference  or  congress  held  at  the 


Sorbonne  in  Paris,  a  dozen  or  more  nations  being 
represented.  King  George  of  the  Hellenes  sent 
his  best  wishes,  and  the  eight- day  conference, 
with  its  accompanying  fetes  and  sports  in  the 
Bois  du  Bologne,  was  fairly  successful,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  an  international  committee  to 
carry  the  Olympic  plan  into  effect.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  first  games  should  be  held  in 
Greece  in  189(5,  with  the  further  understanding 
by  common  consent  that  the  competitions  of  1900 
would  be  held  at  Paris  as  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed international  exhibition,  while  somewhat 
more  vaguely  it  was  anticipated  that  the  games  of 
1904  would  be  held  in  the  United  States.  M.  de 
Coubertm  then  betook  himself  to  Athens,  with 
the  result  of  forming  an  enthusiastic  Greek  com- 
mittee and  perfecting  plans  for  the  first  games, 
with  the  C'rown  Prince  of  Greece  as  presiding 
officer  for  the  occasion.  The  games  as  they  ac- 
tually occurred  at  Athens  in  1896  attracted  a 
world-wide  attention  ;  and  the  illustrated  articles 
in  which  they  were  described  in  the  periodical 
press  of  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  would 
fill  a  number  of  volumes. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Coubertin  had  been  married 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Rothan,  daughter  of  the  late 
M.  de  Hothan,  who  was  a  distinguished  ambassador 
and  well-known  author.  In  the  past  two  years 
his  pen  has  been  unusually  busy;  for,  besides  the 
present  work  on  France  under  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, he  has  completed  a  volume  on  his  recent 
travels,  entitled  **  Souvenirs  (T Am^rique  et  de 
f/mr. "  Furthermore,  he  has  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  important  articles  to  the  leading  French 
journals  and  reviews,  besides  his  valuable  papers 
written  for  this  Review,  and  still  other  literary 
work.  As  illustrating  M.  de  Coubertin's  thorough- 
ness as  a  student  and  worker,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  n^mark  that  at  my  suggestion  he  has 
written  some  of  his  articles  in  English.  To  have 
acquired  English  after  attaining  manhood  and  to 
be  able  not  merely  to  read  and  speak  the  lan- 
guage, but  to  write  it  for  publication  with  full 
command  of  vocal)ularv  and  with  an  excellent 
use  of  idioms,  is  an  unusual  thing,  particularly 
for  a  Frenclimaii.  M.  de  Coubertin's  mastery  of 
English  is  simply  an  indication  of  his  earnestness 
and  persistenc(>  in  all  things  to  which  he  may 
have  set  his  hand. 

M.  de  Coubertin  has  been  appomted  to  im- 
portant positions  in  the  creation  and  manage- 
mcmt  of  the  great  French  Exposition  of  the  year 
1900,  and  will  have  charge  of  certain  educational 
and  athletic  exhibits.  He  is  to  make  another 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  future,  in 
promotion  of  his  departments  of  the  exposition. 
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BY  H.   D.   SLATER. 


are  waiting  for  some  information  a  little  more 
accurate  and  trustworthy  than  the  irresponsible 
tales  of  Indians  and  scouts.  Mucli  might  be 
written  about  the  romances  of  lost  mines,  the 
traditions  of  dreadful  massacres  and  buried  bul- 
lion, the  Indian  talcs  of  pot-holes  in  deep  canyons 
where  golden  eggs  accumulate  faster  than  they 
can  be  carried  away.  But  this  article  is  written 
in  a  practical  way  for  practical  men,  and  is  the 
result  of  actual  experience  supplemented  by  ob- 


THERE  is  something  intensely  fascinating  in 
the  idea  of  digging  in  the  earth  for  buried 
wealth;  there  is  something  amusing  in  the  sight 
of  strong  men  taking  infinilo  chances,  undergo- 
ing innumerable  hardships,  in  a  wild  scramble 
for  a  few  little  yellow  specks.  But  when  has  the 
time  been  that  men  would  not  follow  a  rainbow 
promise  or  spend  their  possessions  in  trying  to 
find    the    starting-point  of  traditions  of  hidden 


WHAT   18   THE    "  YAQUI    COUNTRY?" 

Men  have  gone  to  Guaymas,  on  the  Californion 
gulf,  and  have  traveled  100  miles  inland.  They 
have  seen  the  Yaquis,  but  have  found  no  gold. 
An  old  prospector  went  to  Hermosillo,  in  Sonora; 
he  returned  disgusted  and  penniless,  cnrsing  the 
lying  stories  of  unlimited  gold  and  decrying  the 
whole  country.  He  had  been  within  200  miles 
of  the  gold  country,  perhaps.  Scores  of  men 
have  been,  they  say,  "all  through  the  Yaqui 
country,"  and  they  "know  it  like  a  book."  They 
have  not  exhausted  the  country  shown  on  this 


Ever  since  Cortes  and  his  legions  cut  through 
the  continent  Sierra  Madre  has  signified  wealth. 
"  Moun tarns  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  gleaming  in  the  eternal  sunshine,"  wrote 
the  f-pani=ih  chroniclers  1  he  Spaniards  worked 
mines  for  centuries  in  tlipse  mountains ;  the 
Mexicans — that  is  the  natives — worked  them 
after  the  liberation  the  Apaches  killed  the  na- 
tucs  then  and  the  mines  were  lost. 

It  needed.  Yankees  to  bring  apple-corera  into 
the  hills  and  examine  the  core.  It  needed  modem 
workers  with  modern  methods  to  compel  the  little 
men  of  the  mountain  to  bring  their  sacks  of 'gold 
out  of  hiding.  The  last  three  years  have  seen 
such  an  upturning  as  this  section  of  Mexico  has 
never  known.  The  Yaquis  and  Temochics  have 
been  sub<lued  and  jiacilied;  a  railroad  has  been 
built  from  El  Paso,  Texa*,  into  the  south  country; 
wagon  roads  traverse  the  mountains  and  flourish- 
ing settlements  lie  where  Apach(;s  have  been  wont 
to  hold  their  awful  orgies.  Twenty  miles  from 
town — only  twenty  miles  beyond  civilization — 
lies  the  heart  of  gold. 

Men  are  going  in  by  the  score;  hundreds  more 
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The  Chico  and  raphifiochif  riviirs  iiniti 
the  Hio  ilo  A  roH  (llio  wunl  i.icitna  btiids,  oi 
wliem  tliu  Hflvisjie  and  tlie  Arcw  ciiiiiu 
tlio  river  breaks  nut  iif  tlifi  hifiliest  Sie 
Ixicomus  till!  Kio  Yaijui.  The  Yai|ui  llo« 
■wojjtwunl  into  tlic  Unlf  of  Calironiiii 
Orande.f  is   loD  miles  ljy  r;iiln>jul  fn 


Gnaynopa  and  tliunce  to  Nacori.  From  Guay- 
nopa  it  is  easy  to  reacli  any  part  of  the  mining 
region  uver  well-marked  trails — easy,  that  is,  as 
tlie  rouRlini'ss  of  the  country  will  permit.  An- 
othur  fjowl  way  into  tlio  coHntry,  if  one  wishes 
to  go  simtli  of  Dolores,  ia  by  way  of  San  Miguel 
and  Babieora.  Tlu' h^ast-known  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory lie  between  (.Iitaynojia  and  Nacori  and  west 
of  tiie  great  hook  of  the  Aros.* 

THE    KOCK.    FOliMATlONS    AK'H    METALLIC    ORES. 

The  country  roi-k  of  the  mineral  region  is  lime- 
stone. Hut  most  of  this  ]mrtion  of  the  Siem 
Mitiire  is  blanketed  with  a  capping  of  eruptive 
rockt)  thousands  of  fout  thick.  Probably  one 
liuiidred  diffen;nt  varieties  of  these  rocka  maybe 
found  here.  A  few  miles  west  of  Candelaria, 
liowcyiir.  tlie  limestone  crops  out,  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  formation  seems  to  resolve  into  a 
series  of  {tarallel  belts,  not  continuous  or  regular, 
but  coursing  generally  with  the  continental  divide 
and  extending  ind<!finitely  north  and  south.  These 
t>e1ts  are  mainly  composed  of  lime  rock,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  tiikes  and  blow-outs  of  erup- 
tive rocks  and  veins  of  qiiartzite  and  crystalline 
calcite.  The  formation  may  often  be  traced  for 
miles  across  counti'y.  The  strata  of  the  lime  are 
twisted  and  overlapiwd  in  every  conceivable  way. 

'I'lie  exposed  limeatones  are  frequently  inipreg- 
nattnl  with  oi'es  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Much 
of  the  silver  oi-e  is  very  rich,  assays  showing  400 
to  TIKI  ounces  of  silver  being  not  unusual,  while 


El  I'a 


us.  Pat.-heco,  Corrales,  (iarciu.  and  (.'huii-huiia 
are  Mormon  st^tllements  cuimci'led  wilh  Cusas 
<iraiides  by  a  (j^ood  wag<m  road.  Chuichupa  is  UO 
miles  from  I'asaa  (Jrandes.  A  lialf  day's  easy 
march  from  t'huicbuiia  is  Candelaria  peak  (H,Uli> 
im  overlo()k  the  couuliy 
The  view  is  magnificent; 
ut  a  jHior  impression  of 
s  and  rugged  Iniauty  of 
lie  region  luu-  l«vn  "litly 
a  trail  diwcnds  from  an 


feet  high);  fn 

for  forty  miles  around, 
the  photographs  givi; 
the  remarkable  rough nc 
the  Devil's  ('aklrim,  as  tlie  r 
named.  The  Guayncipita  tr; 
elevation  of  8,'Jl.)  feet  on  Candeliiriii  peak  to  one 
ot;i,r)75  feetatihe  lied  of  the  Kio  Aros— nuire 
than  one  mile  straight  down  in  a  distance  "f  eigiit 
or  ten.  The  contorted  and  twisted  nick  niiiwses, 
the  ridges,  canyons,  and  jH^aks  rising  and  fidling 
in  confusion  remind  one  of  un  angry  sea  arrested 
and  turned  to  stoiiu  as  it  doslied  inailly  against 
tlie  granite  walls  which  had  stood  since  the  cre- 
ation of  tlio  world. 

Tho  "  Yaqui  mineral  district'"  extends  from 
Chuichupa  west  and  south  indefinitely.  The  old 
Guayn<jj)a  trail    leads   over   Candelaria   peak  to 
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some  recent  discoveries  give  8,000  to  13.000 
ounces  upon  assayer's  test.  Some  of  tiie  richest 
silver  ores  also  carry  the  greatest  proportion  of 
pjlii.  Nearly  all  tlie  paying  silver-copper  ore 
founii  contains  enough  gold  to  pay  for  working. 


Gold  occurs  throughout  the  region  south  and 
west  of  I'andelaria,  in  quartz  and  calcite  veins 


traversing  limestone,  in  iron  oxides,  and  some- 
limes  in  eruptive  rocks.  U  is  generally  supposed 
that  tills  region  is  the  very  lieart  of  the  country, 
th<-  Kource  of  the  gi>ld  in  llie  Yaqui  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Many  miners  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  so-called  •■mother  lead  "  lies  in 
the  Devirs  Itackbone,  or  in  other  words  that 
"  tho  best  fir^hing  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek."  Ilithi^rtu  that  particular  ridge  has  been 
thought  most  daiigrniu.s  to  i>r()s]x.'ct.  It  ia  true 
that  it  is  terribly  wihi  and  rough,  but  so  far  as 
A{)aches  or  renegades  ai-e  eoin'crnud,  the  chance 
of  molestation  is  probiihiy  small.  Tho  richest 
free-milling  gold  ore  so  far  found  is  a  dark  red 
ferruginous  rock,  filled  with  s[iei-ka  of  gold  easily 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  TluTe  i.s  a  deposit  of 
this  class  of  ore  near  Dulori's  juid  imother  not  far 
from  Huisopa. 

The  placers  of  this  region  are  of  unknown  ex- 
tent. They  arc  known  to  e.xist  in  many  of  the 
trilmtsries  of  the  Hio  Aros  frmti  liuaynopa  west 
and  south,  in  the  Aros  ifself.  in  the  Yaqui,  and 
ill  streams  flowing  into  thi'  Yaijui  west  of  Sa- 
huaripa.  Most  of  the  gold  in  the  placers  so  far 
discovered  is  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  fine  flour. 
Naturally  simple  panning  is  not  in  every  case  re- 
munerative. Nuggets  of  considerable  sine  have 
l)cen  displayed  at  various  tiiues  by  Indians  and 
Mexicans,  and  stories  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in 


(Men  ore  desirable  :  the  barni  indlBpensable.) 

that  form  will  not  down.  Americans  have  not  yet 
found  many  large  lumps.  The  Grand  Caflon, 
shown  on  the  map  west  of  Guaynopa,  has  for 
years  been  thought  to  contain  unlimited  wealth, 
and  while  many  have  essayed  to  reach  the  bed  of 
the  canyon,  no  while  man  has  so  far  succeeded. 
If  a  party  of  white  men,  feeling  no  fear  of 
Apaches  or  renegades,  should  determine  to  de- 
scend into  that  abyss  and  take  the  chances,  it 
might  result  in  a  rich  discovery.  No  guide  should 
be  employed.  Most  of  them  know  nothing  ;  if 
they  know  they  will  intentionally  mislead.  It  is 
not  hard  to  find  the  canyon  ;  the  thing  to  do  then 
is  to  get  into  it  and  make  a  thorough  exploration. 
So  crude  have  been  the  methods  of  most  of 
those  who  have  tried  their  luck  in  this  region 
that  the  finely  divided  gold  which  constitutes 
most  of  the  deposit  has  been  allowed  to  run  to 
waste.  There  is  apparently  plenty  of  gold,  in 
placers  and  in  ledges,  but  it  must  be  won  by 
modern  metbods  and  modern  men. 
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There  is  little  to  fear  at  lliia  day  from  savage 
Indians.  Thft  YaquiB  and  Ti-moehics  are  peace- 
ftWe  ;   the  j\pa<-h('S  are  dispersi'd.    In  the  district 


above  deemlK^d  liiere 
sort,  and  men  ari'  Pi'ldo 

('huidiu[>a  soutliward  t 
gel  her  with  little  chan 
There  is  always  dangi 


plenty  as  far  as  Clmicimpa  and  again  beyond  the 

A  ros.    There  is  fish  in  the  rivers  of  the  west  slope. 

The  mineral  country  may  Ix?  entered  at  any 

time  of  the  year;   the  best  time  is  at  the  end  of 


;ttlementfi  of  any 
I  encountered.  A  lion 
isses  the  trail.  From 
o  men  may  travel  to- 
B  of  being  molested, 
sickness, 


however,  and  two  is  rather  a  Pinall  iwrty  for  the 
best  work.  Toward  the  westward  the  country 
is  particularly  wild  and  dangerous,  and  for  a  lung 
time  it  has  Ix^'n  liic  repiit^Hl  liidint;- place  bf  a 
liand  of  des|K'rate  n^negudes.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  as  to  this,  but  fiar  hns  held  fact 
at  Wy,  so  that  the  euuntryis  almost  unknown. 

Tlie  way  to  go  thrnugh  tliis  country  is  afoot, 
packing  liurros.  'J'h(;si'  absiird  little  lieasts  can 
do  more  work  and  la-^t  longer  witli  less  care  and 


feed  than  either  a  horse  o 

r  a   m 

ule.      The 

are  often  difiicult  and   da 

iigenm 

K.  but   the 

animals  an^  genemllv  sure- 

fooled 

,  and  even 

falls  several  liini<lreii  feet  < 

ivcT  a 

leilge  it  is 

to  hurt  the  i)ftck  iwm'-  ih 

an   it  . 

l<i.-s  the  1 
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.■ide  ii  1 
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at  the  start.      -A  party  will 

1  burn 

!.s  leaving 
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Jtio  Ar 

OH  at  tlie  e 
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1  week. 

Through  mfarly  all  ther 

egi<.nv 

i-,.sl.,f  tlie 

Maria  Hiver  there  is  giime 
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Lil.-il.       Th. 

no  better  hunting-ground  i 

ti)  be  1 

Fonn.l  any 

than  along  the  Piedni-s  Ve 

rdes  H 

iver,  when 

may  Iw  seen  in    bunches. 

lion 

tracks   nu 

counted  l>y  the  hundivds 

.    and 

ln-ars  and 

turkeys  arc  often    brough 

I    to   < 

■arth.     Ga 

iGolnic  in  to  Cbuk'hupa  for  supplies.) 

the  rainy  season,  about  Septenilier  15.  From 
that  time  untii  January  tlie  feed  is  abundant,  and 
water  may  lie  found  anywliere  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  spring  the  feed  is  dry  and  poor  and  stock 
must  Ims  fed  on  corn.  At  all  times  there  is  enough 
water  for-canipiiLg  purjM.ses.  In  the  winter  tJie 
nights  are  often  very  cold,  owing  to  the  high  alti- 
tude. The  days  as  a  rule  are  warm  and  sunny, 
and  tlie  climat<'  i.>*  healtbf\il  and  generally  pleasant. 
The  outfit  nccefsary  fur  two  men  throe  monthB 
would  incliuh': 

Flour,  IiHI  |KiiiiiiU  :  ciirn  nical.  lOpouiiils;  ttidebaoon, 
ion  t'l  'iiie  jhiiiikIs;  ilrini  fruit.  ]li|>oundi);  salt,  Spounda; 
luikitif;  iKiwdiT.  :l  immiucIh  ;  |it']i|HT.  *V  pound  ;  sugar,  10 
jHiuTiiU;  cofTi'i'.  10  [HUimis:  tnoicoldpaiiH;  twoproR[iect- 
iir'"  jiitts;  one'  K'H"!  I'iek,  hIuivcI,  and  axe;  pl«t«B,  cup«i 
kiilvpH,  forks,  'uiil  KiMHiiiH,  tliree  of  each  ;  tiread  pan; 
DuK'li  i>v<'[i  ^  fryiiiK  [•nti ;  cotTiw  pot ;  lari:^  Haucepan  at 
eiiiup  kellU':  (viitcr  Imcki-t :  canteens;  nonp ;  niatcbea; 
liilh'ii-c'o :  wlii>'ky  :  (luiniiiv :  anilcn :  vaseline ;  JamAicft 
iciiit:<'r:  iHuiduues;  alwurlient  c»tton:  mercury;  nimplB 
('lit- mi  I'll  U  for  tcHin;  Inimis  eiiimiJili  ho  there  will  not  Iw 
iiion-  limn  out-  huiiilred  pounds  H[iipce:  pack  saddles: 
Ijiciity  cif  niiH':  cxira  rinelii-N:  rifle,  revolver,  knife,  one 
rm-luiiiii'i'i':  nirtriilges;  l)fdclin«L  wantiu  sheets;  plenty 
of  I'liiiviis  iiiKl  burhiii  sfttks;  extra  slioes. 

This  oiitiii  lor  two  men  three  months 'would 
n'i|uiv.-  iierliatis  from  APi.'i  to  *140  in  gold. 

■j'lie  SiiTi-ii  Mjidi-e  is  without  question  rich  io 
the  ]irei'ioiis  iiietiils,  ThetT  is  room  for  thousands 
of  .\iiicric:ins  in  the  •■  Vaijui  country,"  and  de- 
vi'lopiiii-ni  is  sure  to  come.  If  it  is  not  a  KloD- 
diki'  iTi  riehncHs.  neither  has  it  Klondike's  climate. 


THE  REFERENDUM  AND  THE  SWISS  RAILROADS. 

BY   J.    R.    MACDONALD.* 


ON  Sunday,  February  20,  1898,  the  people 
of  Switzerland  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  they  would  become  the  owners  of  their 
railroads  or  whether  these  should  remain  in  the 
bands  of  private  companies.  Throughout  each  can  - 
ton  voting  papers  were  distributed  with  this  ques- 
tion upon  them:  *' Will  you  accept  the  Federal 
Law  of  October  15,  1897,  for  the  Purchase  and 
Administration  of  Railways  by  the  Federation  and 
for  the  Organization  of  Swiss  Federal  Railways  ?" 
Opposite,  as  in  our  own  ballot  papers,  was  a  space 
for  the  answer,  **  Yes"  or  <<  No,"  and  the  addi- 
tion of  any  other  word  would  invalidate  the  vote  ; 
copies  of  the  law  were  also  distributed  among 
the  voters.  The  large  majority  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  384,148  voting  for  the  bill,  and  less 
than  half  that  number,  only  177,130,  against  it. 
As  the  result,  the  principal  lines  in  Switzerland 
will  in  five  years  be  the  property  of  the  nation. 
This  is  a  very  different  result  from  that  of  a  ref- 
erendum which  was  held  on  the  same  question, 
but  with  reference  to  the  lines  of  one  railroad 
company  only,  six  years  ago,  December  6,  1891, 
when  289,406  voted  against  and  only  130,729  in 
favor  A  the  acquisition  of  the  Central  Railway 
by  the  Federation.  It  has  been  a  long  business 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  state  railroads  in 
Switzerland  to  educate  the  people  up  to  their 
views.  The  question  is  one  of  special  importance 
to  the  whole  country,  for  by  its  geographical 
position,  far  away  from  any  sea  front,  with  in- 
tercommunication between  one  part  and  another 
hampered  by  chains  of  mountains,  it  owes  its 
commercial  development  to  its  railroad  engineers, 
who  have  made  it  the  highway  of  nations,  and 
also  the  holiday  ground  for  the  wealthy  of  all 
countries.  The  lover  of  nature  may  give  a  shud- 
der as  he  sees  the  black  line  creeping  along  the 
magnificent  gorge,  and  even  desecrating  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  but  to  those  who  live 
among  the  heights  it  means  possibilities  of  devel- 
opment formerly  unattainable,  and  to  take  it 
away  would  be  to  take  away  their  livelihood. 
But  the  same  physical  features  which  make  rail- 


*  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  writes  this  account  of  the  popular 
vote  in  Switzerland  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads,  is  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Age^  a  weekly  paper, 
edited  by  Mr,  A.  E.  Fletcher,  in  London.  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
recently  contributed  to  that  paper  a  very  interestin  series 
of  letters  from  the  United  States,  descriptive  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions.  We  republish  the  present 
article  with  acknowledgments  to  the  New  Aoe.—Tmu  Editor. 


roads  specially  important  to  the  country  make 
them  also  specially  difiBcult  to  build  and  to 
finance,  and  hence  the  question  of  their  public  con- 
trol, though  it  has  been  so  much  agitated,  has 
been  shirked  until  the  present  time. 

'tis  fifty  years  since. 

The  idea  was  first  put  prominently  forward  in 
the  debates  on  the  Constitution  or  1848.  It  was 
then  declared  that  Article  23,  providing  that  the 
Confederation  may  carry  on  at  its  own  expense 
or  may  subsidize  public  works,  and  giving  it  to 
this  end  the  right  of  expropriation  with  indem- 
nity, has  special  reference  to  railroads,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  since  then  for  private  companies 
to  maintain  in  opposition  to  this  their  claims  to 
undisturbed  possession.  It  was  even  proposed 
at  that  time  that  the  state  should  open  up  its  own 
railroads.  Our  engineer  Stephenson  was  con- 
suited  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  construction,  to  estimate 
the  expense  beforehand ;  but  he  and  other  experts 
seem  to  have  been  strong  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  extortions  practiced  by  private  companies 
elsewhere.  The  Federal  Council  and  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Council  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  state  enterprise,  the  latter  closing  its 
report  on  the  subject  in  May,  1852,  with  this 
stirring  injunction  :  *  *  Declare  resolutely  that  the 
Swiss  railroads  shall  be  a  national  work,  an  indis- 
soluble bond  between  our  different  populations, 
a  fresh  undertaking  of  a  democracy  full  of  life, 
an  imposing  monument  of  our  new  Constitution.'* 
But  the  Federal  Assembly  could  not  face  the 
risks  of  such  a  great  undertaking;  they  would  not 
even  take  partial  liability  and  partial  authority  in 
the  schemes  of  private  companies,  but  put  all  re- 
sponsibility on  the  shoulders  of  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments, reserving  to  themselves  only  the  right 
of  refusing  sanction  to  plans  which  threatened 
danger  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

THE    RAILROADS    AND    THE    LAW. 

Under  the  cantonal  authority  difficulties  soon 
became  manifest;  the  development  of  railroads 
soon  proved  to  be  an  affair  of  much  more  than 
local  importance;  international  questions  entered 
in  and  caused  complications;  cantonal  jealousies 
made  it  easy  for  the  private  companies  to  dictate 
their  own  terms;  and  then  again  when  these  went 
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too  far  and  became  too  dictatorial  the  cantons  re- 
fused even  their  reasonable  requests,  so  that  the 
companies  appealed  for  protection  against  them. 
At  last  the  Federal  Government  stepped  in,  and 
in  1872  took  back  power  into  its  own  hands  by 
the  Federal  law  of  1872,  which  remains  in  force* 
to  the  present  day.  By  this  act  it  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  breach  of  contract  against 
the  companies  for  the  regular  administration  of 
postal,  telegraph,  and  military  communication, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  its  authority  in  various 
other  directions.  The  Federal  Council  (who  cor- 
respond to  a  certain  extent  to  our  Cabinet)  in 
their  report  at  the  time  remained  faithful  to  their 
old  ambition  for  state  control  which  they  had 
cherished  from  the  beginning,  and  declared  that 
if  the  companies  failed  to  give  satisfaction  the 
next  law  should  provide  for  their  supersession  by 
the  state.  Since  then  many  subsidiary  laws  have 
been  passed,  dealing  with  the  railroad  companies, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1890,  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  of  their  employees. 

FIRST    ATTEMPTS   AT    NATIONALIZATION. 

Meanwhile  the  companies  themselves  had  been 
gradually  opening  up  the  country  amid  all  the 
lips  and  downs  of  fortune  of  which  the  state  had 
fought  shy.  By  the  end  of  1894  they  had  alto- 
gether lines  to  the  extent  of  3,544  kilometers,  a 
capital  of  1,182,258,354  francs,  and  had  suf- 
fered losses  amounting  to  94,941,532  francs. 
Many  of  the  companies  which  started  independ- 
ently had  amalgamated;  while  small  local  lines  such 
as  those  objectionable  funiculars  up  the  moun- 
tain sides  remained  unabsoibed.  Great  engi- 
neering feats  had  been  accomplished  which  were 
the  wonder  of  the  whole  world,  but  they  had  en- 
tailed, as  was  foreseen,  great  risks,  and  the  suf- 
fering and  loss  caused  by  failures  and  panics  had 
been  more  severe  in  the  case  of  private  com- 
panies than  they  would  have  been  if  borne  by  the 
«tate.  The  extreme  anxiety  to  make  money  had 
also  blinded  the  companies  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  had  caused  unnecessary  waste  and  in- 
■convenience.  These  things  were  noted  by  the 
watchful  Federal  Council,  and  in  1883  they  tried 
to  make  use  of  the  power  which  fell  to  them  in 
that  year  to  give  notice  that  in  1888  tlie  com- 
panies would  be  bouglit  up  by  the  state.  But 
the  financial  basis  of  this  arrangement  was  found 
to  be  unsound  ;  the  twenty-five  years'  purchase 
which  the  state  was  bound  to  pay  amounted  in 
the  case  of  each  company  except  one  to  more  than 
its  first  value  ;  and  it  was  therefore  decided  tliat 
instead  of  taking  over  the  property  of  the  com- 
panies a  law  should  be  passed  forcing  them  to 
keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
fair  basis  for  future  purchase.     Not  discouraged 


by  this  failure,  the  Federal  Council  in  1887  put 
forward  another  attempt.  It  proposed  to  take 
over  the  lines  of  the  Northeastern  Company  by 
friendly  agreement,  but  received  such  cold  sup- 
port from  the  Chambers  that  it  was  obliged  to 
break  off  negotiations.  In  1890  the  Federal  As- 
sembly took  a  step  in  advance  by  using  powers 
which  the  Federal  Council  had  legalized  in  1857 
and  buying  up  so  many  shares  in  the  Jura- Sim - 
plon  Railway  that  they  became  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderable voice  in  its  management.  At  the  same 
time  they  paved  the  way  for  the  great  move  which 
they  have  now  taken,  and  which  has  now  been 
ratified  by  the  people  ;  for  they  made  stipula- 
tions that  the  Confederation  should  have  the  right 
to  buy  up  all  the  lines  in  May,  1903.  This  op- 
portunity the  Federal  Council  was  determined 
not  to  let  slip  ;  five  years'  notice  was  required 
for  the  purchase,  and  this  accordingly  falls  due 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  in  the  case  of  five  of 
the  large  companies,  the  St.  Gothard  being  pur- 
chasable two  years  later.  Meanwhile  they  made,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  still  another  attempt  in  1 891 , 
when  they  proposed  to  buy  up  the  Central  Railway 
Company,  and  were  defeated  at  the  referendum. 

THE    council's    ARGUMENTS. 

On  March  25  of  last  year  the  Federal  Council 
sent  a  <*  message"  to  the  Federal  Assembly  lay- 
ing before  them  the  proposed  law,  which,  with  a 
few  alterations,  was  circulated  among  the  people 
before  the  vote,  with  details  as  to  its  %nancial 
issues,  etc. ,  and  giving  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  railroads  in  Switzerland  and  of  former 
attempts  at  nationalization.  They  also  devote  a 
considerable  space  to  arguments  in  favor  of  state 
control,  among  which  we  see  all  those  which  ai6 
so  often  urged  among  us,  but  with  far.  less  per- 
sistency and  publicity.  First  and  foremost,  they 
put  the  argument  that  while  a  private  company 
acts  primarily  in  the  interests  of  its  shareholders, 
the  state's  first  object  is  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  They  lay  down  most  stringently  that 
after  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital  borrowed 
for  the  purchase,  all  profits  shall  go,  not  into  the 
state  funds,  but  into  the  improvement  of  the 
service,  by  increasing  its  efficiency  and  lowering 
the  fares.  They  then  show  very  clearly  and  prac- 
tically the  advantages  to  be  gained  by — 

1.  Unity  of  administration,  involving  saving 
of  labor,  sinij)lincation  of  bookkeeping,  less  ex- 
pense in  providing  railroad  plant,  greater  security 
of  traffic.  They  lay  down  the  principle  of  a 
^'living  wage"  for  their  employees,  and  promiae 
to  carry  out  more  fully  than  the  companies  have 
done  the  provisions  as  to  limitation  of  hoars  and 
the  arrangements  for  pensions  and  sick  benefit 
which  already  exist. 
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2.  The  cheapening  of  transit,  both  for  passen- 
gers and  goods. 

3.  The  establishing  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  original  capital. 

4.  Finally,  the  freedom  from  foreign  influence 
which  may  creep  in  with  foreign  shareholders, 
and  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  railroad  *funds 
from  those  of  the  state,  so  that  they  may  be  de- 
voted to  improvement  of  the  service. 

STATE    MANAGEMENT. 

The  financial  basis  of  the  arrangement  had  been 
settled  in  the  former  charters  given  to  the  com- 
panies as  amended  in  1883  ;  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  the  state  is  to  be  twenty -five  times  the  average 
profits  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  boards  which 
shall  have  the  management  of  the  business  under 
the  state  are  to  be  constituted  with  a  view  both 
to   continuity   of  action  and   also  ample  repre- 


sentation both  of  federal  and  cantonal  inter- 
ests. It  is  only  the  six  largest  companies  which 
are  to  be  taken  over  at  first ;  the  smaller  ones 
can  be  safely  left  to  local  management  for  the= 
present. 

The  plan  thus  carefully  drawn  up  and  explained 
by  the  Federal  Council  was  under  discussion  in 
the  Chambers  for  several  months  last  year.  On 
October  15  it  was  finally  accepted  by  them,  and 
then  followed  the  final  agitation  to  bring  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  before  the  people  at  large, 
which,  as  we  know,  has  just  now  come  to  an  over- 
whelmingly successful  issue.  We  shall  all  watch 
with  interest  the  further  working  of  this  measure 
which  has  been  so  long  fought  over,  so  often  de- 
layed, and  which  is  of  importance  not  only  to  the 
country  which  has  adopted  it,  but  to  others  to 
whom  its  success  or  failure  will  be  a  practical 
object-lesson. 


BACCHYLIDES,  THE  RISEN    BARD. 

* 

BY  J.   IRVING  MANATT. 


IN  this  dispensation  of  things  as  they  are,  it  is 
something  of  an  anachronism  for  a  poet  to 
be  born.  But  for  one  to  shake  off  the  mold  of 
twenty- four  centuries  and  rise  from  the  dead  is  a 
flaunting  miracle. 

Bacchylides  was  born  in  Keos  toward  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ;  he  was  bom 
again  in  Egypt  the  other  day,  to  irradiate  as  a 
new -kindled  star  the  dying  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  after  Christ.  As  a  youth,  from 
the  heights  of  his  native  loulis  he  may  have 
watched  the  Persian  galleys  steering  for  Marathon; 
in  his  early  manhood,  when  he  had  already  tried 
conclusions  with  Pindar  m  the  song-tourneys  at- 
tendant on  the  games  of  Greece,  he  must  have 
seen  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  flying  from  Salamis. 
And  now  he  wakes  up  in  Egypt  to  find  the  realm 
of  Amasis  an  appanage  of  England,  and  his  own 
fatherland,  that  then  beat  back  the  mjrriads  of 
the  Mede,  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Turk.  The  New  Zealander  on  London  Bridge 
two  thousand  years  from  now  can  hardly  have 
greater  surprises  in  store. 

We  may  well  pause  a  moment  in  the  mad  rush 
for  gold  and  the  nobler  stress  of  our  own  grave 
issues  to  take  note  of  this  strange  return  and 
give  ear  to  this  far- borne  voice.  To  those  among 
us  who  yet  believe  that  the  past  has  lessons  for 
us — who  hold  our  birthright    dearer  than  any 


mess  of  pottage — that  voice  is  doubly  welcome. 
Beyond  its  own  essential  sweetness,  it  breathes 
hope  and  strength.  It  is  one  more  guarantee  of 
stanch  allies — even  the  stars  in  their  courses — 
in  our  fight  for  the  ideal.  Indeed,  whenever  the 
heathen  rage  and  the  Philistines  beset  us  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  very  graves  open  to  be  our 
armories.  When  Homer  lay  hacked  and  mangled 
un(ier  the  cleaver  of  a  critical  and  denying 
age,  Schliemann  came  with  the  heart  of  a 
child  and  the  vision  of  a  poet  and  laid  bare  to 
all  men's  eyes  the  real  world  of  Homeric  song. 
Out  of  mist  and  myth  Troy  rose  again  a  strong- 
fenced  city,  proof  against  fire  and  sword  and  all-de- 
vouring time,  and  MycensB  with  her  royal  tombs 
still  rich  in  gold.  With  the  walls  and  towers,  the 
palaces  and  tombs,  the  arms  and  jewels,  the  tools 
and  art  of  the  Hei'oic  Age  in  full  evidence,  we 
must  now  recognize  in  Homer  the  most  objective 
of  poets,  if  not  indeed  the  veritable  father  of  his- 
tory. One  or  many,  it  matters  not:  **  Iliad  "  and 
**  Odyssey  "  stand  out  living  and  coherent  tran- 
scripts of  a  world  too  real  to  be  gainsaid. 

It  is  but  one  instance  of  the  new  light  break- 
ing forth  out  of  the  old  Greek  world  on  the 
written  word  it  has  left  us.  But  it  is  out  of 
Egjrpt  that  the  written  word  itself  is  comings 
back.  A  few  years  ago  in  my  house  in  Lyceum 
Street  in  Athens — ^possibly  on  the  very  spot  where^ 
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the  Stagirite  taught  and  wrote — it  was  my  felicity 
to  read  Aristotle's  *' Athenian  Constitution,"  a 
work  which  no  human  eye  had  seen  for  twelve 
(it  may  be  eighteen)  centuries  until  an  Egyptian 
tomb  gave  it  up  in  1890.  Its  reappearance  was 
then  hailed  as  * » the  most  striking  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  classical  literature  "  since  the  Kenaissance. 
But  it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  event  of 
its  kind.  We  liad  already  recovered  in  the  same 
way  the  speeclies  of  Hypereides,  <'  the  Sheridan 
of  ancient  Athens, "  and  we  have  since  got  back 
Herondas  and  a  precious  fragment  of  Menander 
— to  say  nothing  of  new  bits  or  new  texts  of 
classical  writers  already  in  our  possession. 

But  from  the  point  of  vi(iw  of  pure  literature, 
none  of  these  recoveries  is  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  the  hist.  In  Bacchvlides  we  wel- 
come  back  one  of  the  sweetest  of  old  Greek 
singers.  So  he  was  rated  by  tlie  ancients — notably 
by  that  Ma3cenas  of  the  fifth  century,  Iliero  of 
Syracuse,  who  preferred  him  even  to  Pindar  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  held  his  i)lace  as  a  popular 
favorite  for  a  thousand  vears.  ^VXnnx  he  vanishes 
out  of  the  world's  ken — all  of  him  but  a  hun- 
dred-odd lines  that  had  drifted  down  to  us  in 
the  wreck  of  ancient  literature — until  recently 
another  Egyptian  tomb  was  ritled  and  the  most 
precious  of  its  plunder  found  its  way  to  the 
Britisli  Museum.  It  was  a  torn  paj)yrus  roll, 
some  15  feet  in  aggregate  length,  with  39  columns 
containing  20  m(?asurably  com])k'te  poems  whicli 
range  from  14  to  200  lines  in  extent.  The  roll 
was  written  al)out  the  middle  of  the  first  centurv 
B.C. — possibly  before  the  burning  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  librarv  in  b.c.  48 — but  was  not  con- 
signed  to  its  long  re})ose  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury following.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  itlentily 
the  author,  for  24  out  of  the  107  lin(\s  of  Bacchy- 
lides  already  known  to  us  are  found  again  in  the 
papyrus.  These  poems  are  now  before  us  in  an 
admirable  cilitio  pn'nceps  prepared  ])y  ^.Ir.  F.  G. 
Ken  von — who  had  alreadv  edited  the  new-found 
texts  of  Aristotle,  Herondas,  an<l  Hypereides — 
and  published  by  the  British  Museum. 

To  all  who  concern  themselves  directlv  with 
classical  literature  this  new  book,  which  has  waited 
twenty-four  c(»nturies  for  a  pul)lisher,  must  for 
the  present  overshadow  all  other  new  books.  But 
has  it  any  message  for  a  wider  public  ?  It  is  in 
the  ccmviction  that  these  old  songs  appeal  to  man 
as  man,  in  every  age  and  clinu^  th(>  same,  that 
thev  are  here  considered.  And  there  has  hardlv 
been  an  age  between  the  old  fifth  and  the  now 
nineteenth  century  more  responsive  than  our  own 
to  the  dominant  note  of  Bacchvlides.  For  he  is, 
first  of  all,  the  laureate  of  manly  sport.  Not  of 
a  mere  muscular  athleticism,  but  of  that  old 
Greek  discipline  which  wrought  at  once  on  })rawn 


and  brain  and  which  made  Olyinpia  a  training 
school  in  patriotism  and  religion  as  well  as  a 
nursery  of  art  and  song.  Of  the  twenty  odes  now 
recovered,  fourteen  celebrate  victories  in  the  na- 
tional games.  Headers  of  Pindar  need  not  be 
reminded  that  the  epinician  ode  took  a  wide  and 
high  Bange,  often  compara})le  to  the  sweep  of  our 
great  secular  comnujmoration  odes.  The  imme- 
diate event  of  a  successful  sprinter  or  a  sweep- 
stakes steed  or  a  winning  four  horse  chariot 
afforded  tlie  poet  a  text  ;  but  the  text  opened 
upon  all  that  was  inspiring  in  Hellenic  story. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Bacchylides*  per- 
formance in  this  kind.  Four  of  tlie  odes,  and 
these  among  the  shortest  and  simplest,  com- 
memorate athletes  from  his  own  sunny  isle  of 
Keos  ;  onc^  only,  an  Athenian  whose  name  is  lost, 
but  whose  glory  as  an  all-round  winner  on  eight 
fields  of  sport,  is  here  embalmed  forever  ;  while 
three  are  addressed  to  Hiero  of  Svracuse,  who 
appears  to  have  prized  a  triumph  at  Olympia 
hardly  less  than  his  overthrow  of  the  Etruscans 
at  Guma)  and  to  have  held  the  society  of  poets  as 
dear  as  either.  Thus  we  find  at  his  court 
a^schyhis  and  Simonides,  the  great  laureates  of 
war,  as  well  as  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  rival 
singers  of  the  victories  of  peace.  Gould  we  trans- 
I)ort  ours(?lves  back  to  that  brilliant  court  in  the 
fourth  year  after  Salamis  (470  B.C.),  we  should 
witn(?ss  a  noble  SCmyi'rfcst.  At  Olympia  Hiero*8 
race-horse  Pherenikos  (V^'ictor),  after  two  pre- 
vious successes  at  Delphi,  has  just  broken  the 
record  again  ;  and  Syracuse  is  en  fete,  "We  do 
not  know  about  the  fireworks  and  parade,  but 
the  immortal  jmrt  of  the  occasion  survives.  For 
it  Pindar  composed  his  sph'ndid  first  Olympian, 
a  Ivric  we  have  alwavs  known  :  for  it,  too, 
l^acchylides  (•oni])osed  a  noble  ode  (the  fifth  in 
Kenyon's  arrangement)  of  two  hundred  lines 
which  is  now  restored  to  us  in  its  integrity.  And 
so  we  may  listcMi  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen 
centuries  at  least  to  these  great  voices  as  they  are 
raised  in  friendly  emulation.  We  hear  the 
measures  of  the  'J'ht»ban  rising  and  swelling  like 
organ  notes  as  he  proclaims  the  unmatched 
glories  of  Olympia,  salutes  but  briefly  the  royal 
j)atr()n  and  tlu*  winning  horse,  and  then  launches 
out  on  the  tale  of  Pelo])S  and  that  first  Olympian 
chariot  race  that  won  him  a  kingdom  and  a  bride 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  founder  of  the  games. 
Th(»  glorious  strain  is  ended  with  a  prayer: 
'•  May  it  be  thine  to  walk  loftily  all  thy  life  and 
mine  to  be  the  friend  of  winners  in  the  games, 
winning  honor  for  my  art  among  Hellenes  every- 
where.'' 

And  then  another  choir  advances  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  (it  may  have  been  a  Keian  dioir 
with  tlie  j)oet  himself  at  its  head)  and  sings  to  the 
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accompaniment  of  lyre  and  flute  the  simpler 
strains  of  Bacchvlides — "the  violet-crowned 
Muses'  delightsome  gift  to  Hiero,  a  hymn  woven 
with  the  deep- zoned  Graces'  help  by  Urania's 
glorious  servitor,"  who  forthwith  in  a  noble  flight 
figures  himself  as  an  eagle  breasting  the  upper 
deep  and  thus  usurps  a  favorite  property  of  Pin- 
dar. And  here,  with  a  prayer  that  God  may  not 
weary  of  blessing  Hiero,  he  comes  to  the  sweep- 
stakes. 

Beside  wide-whirling  Alpheios  and  eke  at  holy  Pytho 
Eos  of  the  golden  arms  saw  Victor  victorious— foal  of 
the  chestnut  coat  and  whirlwind  course.  And,  laying 
hand  on  earth,  I  do  avouch  that  on  the  track  no  rivaPs 
dust  e*er  smote  him  as  to  the  goal  he  flew.  For  swift  as 
Boreas'  blast,  obedient  to  the  pilot^s  will,  he  speeds  to 
win  for  hostly  Hiero  fresh  acclaims  of  victory. 

Then  with  a  brief  transition  the  ode  passes  to 
its  central  theme,  which  is  Herakles'  descent  to 
Hades,  where  lie  encounters  the  shade  of  Meleager 
and  hears  from  his  lips  the  tale  of  the  Calydonian 
boar  hunt  and  his  own  untimely  ''taking  off." 

There  of  ill-starre<l  men  the  souls  he  met  beside  Cocy- 
tus^  streams  like  leaves  the  wind  doth  stir  on  Ida^s 
gleaming  forelands  clothed  with  flocks.  And  amid 
them  towered  the  wraith  of  stout-souled,  spear^wielding 
Meleager.  Him  as  he  saw  in  arms  resplendent,  Alk- 
mene's  hero  son  set  shrilling  bow-string  to  the  hook  and 
then  forth  from  the  opened  quiver  drew  an  arrow  barbed 
with  ])rass.  But  facing  him  forthshowed  the  shade  of 
Meleager,  and  knowing  well  bespakohim:  "Scion  of 
mighty  Zeus,  stand  in  thy  place  and  calm  thy  mood. 
Speed  not  in  vain  the  keen  shafts  from  thy  hands  at 
dead  men's  gliosts.    Naught  hast  thou  to  fear." 

He  said  ;  and  awe  took  hold  on  Prince  Amphitryon's 
son  and  thus  quoth  he:  "  Who  of  immortals  or  of  mor- 
tal men  nursed  such  a  sprout  and  in  what  land  ?  Who 
slew  thee  ?  Him,  in  sooth,  fair-zonM  Hera  at  my  head 
will  straightway  hurl.  But  that,  I  ween,  is  blonde 
Athena's  care." 

Him  answered  Meleager  all  in  tears:  "Hard  task  to 
turn  aside  gods'  purpose  toward  earth-born  men.  Else 
had  my  sire  Knight  Oineus stayed  the  ire  of  lily-crownfed, 
white-armed  Artemis,  revered,  with  prayer  andsacriflce 
of  many  goats  and  red-backed  kine.  But,  seized  with 
wrath  invincible,  the  maiden  god  let  loose  on  fair-choired 
Calydon  a  mighty  Iwar  unshamed  in  fight.  There  in 
o'er-swollen  strength  he  wasted  orchards  with  his  tusks 
and  slaughtered  flocks  and  every  man  that  came  to  face 
him.  With  him  six  days  long  we  waged  a  stubborn  fight, 
we  of  Greece  the  bravest  as  befits  the  brave;  and  when 
Heaven  gave  victory  to  i35tolia'ssons  we  buried  whom  the 
raging  lK)ar  in  furious  onset  ha<i  laid  low.  .  .  .  For  them 
a  deadly  doom  destroyed,  p<K)r  souls  !  ere  yet  the  fiery- 
hearted  huntress,  Leto's  child,  had  stayed  her  wrath. 
And  so  al)out  the  tawny  hide  we  strove  amain  with  the 
Kouretes  stanch  in  fight.  Then  in  the  surging  throng 
I  struck  down  Iphiklos  and  gcMMlly  Aphareus,  my  moth- 
er's brethren  swift:  for  in  the  tug  of  war  hard-hearted 
Ares  knows  no  friend,  but  blindly  out-of-hand  the 
bolts  go  fiying  and  Iwar  death  to  whom  Heaven  will." 

Then  Meleager  recites  the  mother's  mystical 
vengeance  and  his  own  doom,  whereupon  Her- 


akles consoles  him  with  that  famous  word  already 
known  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  our  poet: 

*'  For  mortal  man  not  to  be  bom  is  best. 
Nor  e'er  to  see  the  bright  beams  of  the  day." 

But,  cutting  the  condolement  short,  he  asks  the 
illustrious  shade  if  he  had  left  on  earth  a  sister 
of  the  same  heroic  mold  for  him  to  wed.  To 
this  Meleager  responds  with  a  word  about  *  *  fair- 
throated  Deianeira,"  and  the  poet  pauses  abrupt- 
ly on  the  threshold  of  another  famous  story. 

On  the  ears  of  Hiero' s  guests  what  is  here  set 
down  in  word  for- word  prose  would  fall  in 
strains  of  noble  music  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  true  poet  of  our  time  may  yet  sing  all  these 
sweet  songs  over  again  for  English  ears.  Mean- 
time, any  true  interpretation,  however  faulty  in 
form,  must  let  something  of  the  old  poet's  spirit 
shine  through.  His  dramatic  power,  his  rapid 
movement,  his  serene  simplicity  must  appeal  to 
the  modern  reader. 

But  it  is  in  another  poem  of  a  different  class 
that  wo  have  the  poet  at  his  best.  The  seventeenth 
ode  is  an  idyl  of  the  deep  sea  without  its  match  in 
Greek  or  perhaps  in  any  other  literature.  It  is  a 
new  version  of  the  old  story  of  Theseus  and  the 
Athenian  tribute  to  the  Minotaur.  Minos  himself 
is  carrying  off  the  young  hero  and  his  hapless 
company  to  Crete.  Smitten  by  the  charms  of 
Eriboia,  one  of  the  devoted  band,  the  tyrant  lays 
hands  upon  her :  she  appeals  to  Theseus,  who 
rates  him  roundly  and  is  challenged  in  turn  to 
prove  himself  Poseidon's  son  by  plunging  into  the 
deep  and  bringing  back  the  tyrant's  ring.  But 
the  poet  shall  tell  his  own  story: 

The  dark-prowed  ship,  that  bore  unflinching  The- 
seus with  twice  seven  bright  Ionian  youth,  now  clave 
the  Cretan  sea  as  on  her  shining  sail  the  north  winds 
fell — thanks  to  brave  Athene  of  the  battle-shield. 
And  Minos*  heart  was  stung  by  fair-browed  Kypris' 
fearsome  gifts,  till  that  he  stayed  his  hand  no  more,  but 
touched  a  maid's  fair  cheeks.  Then  Eriboia  cried  to 
Prince  Pandion's  bronze-mailed  heir;  and  Theseus  saw, 
and  'neath  their  brows  his  dark  eyes  flashed  and  fierce 
pangs  smote  his  heart.    And  thus  he  spake: 

**  Son  of  sovereign  Zeus  !  within  thy  breast  thou 
steerest  now  no  holy  will.  Curb,  hero,  this  high-handed 
arrogance-force.  What  Heaven's  doom  omnipotent  de- 
creed and  as  the  scale  of  justice  falls,  that  lot  fore- 
doomed we  will  fulfill  whene'er  it  come.  But  stay  thou 
thy  grievous  lust.  If  erst  on  Ida's  slope  Phcenix  fair 
maiden  of  the  lovely  name  [Europa]  shared  Zeus'  couch 
and  bare  thee,  bravest  of  mortal  men,  yet  me  rich 
Pittheus'  daughter  to  sea-god  Poseidon  bare,  and  for 
her  bridal  the  violet-tressM  Nereids  gave  a  golden 
veil.  For  that  I  charge  thee,  war-lord  of  the  Knoe- 
sians,  forbear  this  woeful  wantoning.  I  could  not 
choose  to  see  ambrosial  Dawn's  dear  light  shouldst  thou 
do  wrong  to  one  of  these  unwilling  youths.  Ere  that 
our  hands'  might  we  will  show,  and  Heaven  shall  judge 
the  event." 

Thus  spake  the  hero  of  the  valorous  spear,  and  every 
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sailor  marveled  at  the  challenge  Imld.  But  Helios*  kin 
waxed  wroth  at  heart  and  wove  a  wondrous  plot,  and 
said: 

**  Sire  Zeus  omnipotent,  hear  thou  I  If  in  sooth  fair- 
armed  Phoenissa  bare  me  thy  son,  now  from  heaven 
flash  forth  a  swift  fire-bristling  levin-  brand,  sure  sign 
for  men  to  read.  And  if  Troezenian  Aitlira  to  Poseidon, 
shaker  of  the  earth,  bare  thee,  then  plunge  thee  Iwldly 
to  thy  father's  halls  and  forth  from  the  deep  sea  fetch 
back  this  golden  jewel  of  my  hand.  Thus  shalt  thou 
prove  the  Kronian  thunder-king,  who  guardeth  all,  if 
he  doth  hear  my  prayer." 

Tlie  unmeasured  prayer  was  heard  of  father  Zeus, 
and  exceeding  honor  he  I)estovved  on  Minos,  his  dear 
son,  fain  to  own  him  in  all  men's  sight.  The  lightning 
flashed ;  and,  that  gnicious  portent  seen,  the  hero 
battle-proof  spread  his  palms  to  ether  bright  and  spake: 

"Theseus,  herein  thou  seest  Zeus'  assuring  gifts. 
Now  plunge  thee  down  the  roaring  AcmkI  and  then  thy 
sire  Kronides,  King  Poseidon,  shall  grant  tlui'  supreme 
renown  in  sylvan  land  I " 

Thus  spake  he;  and  the  hero's  soul  recoiled  not,  but, 
treading  the  firm  deck,  he  sprang,  and  the  ocean-mead 
received  and  welcomed  him.  Then,  inly  glad  at  heart, 
the  son  of  Zeus  bade  hold  the  well-built  ship  adown  the 
wind;  but  Fate  ordained  another  way.  The  bark  flew 
on  her  course  and  strongly  blew  the  north  wind  in  her 
wake.  That  young  Athenian  band  wits  .smit  with 
dread  what  time  their  leader  leajHjd  into  the  sea,  and 
all  their  lily  eyes  rained  tears  in  stress  of  grievous  need. 

But  dolphins  that  haunt  the  deep  swift  Iwre  great 
Theseus  to  the  mansion  of  his  knightly  sire,  and  to  the 
gods'  great  hall  he  came.  There  amazed  lie  l)eheld  blest 
Nereus'  damsels  fair.  From  those  radiant  forms  shone 
light  so  as  of  fire,  and  round  alK)Ut  their  tre.ssrs  coiled 
ribands  of  spun  gold  as  they  with  liquid  feet  and  merry 
heart  disported  in  the  dance.  And  ox-<*yed  Am  phi  trite 
in  her  lovely  halls  he  saw,  his  sire's  dear  sjKiuse  august. 
On  him  she  put  a  purple  robe  and  <m  his  curling  locks 
she  s(»t  a  blameless  wreath  with  roses  dusk— a  wreath 
which  erst  deceitful  Aphr<j<lite  gave  lier  on  her  wed- 
ding day. 

Naught  that  gods  will  is  past  .sane  men's  believing. 
Instant  l)eside  the  light-helmed  ship  lie  showed.  Alack ! 
how  well  he  pricked  the  Knossian  war-lord's  j)roud  con- 
ceit as  forth  he  came  unwetted  from  the  sea,  amazing 
all;  for  on  his  limbs  shone  gifts  of  gods.  Then  bright^ 
throned  maids  with  all  good  cheer  restore<l  made  joyous 
outcry  till  the  deep  sea  rang  again,  and  the  youth 
anear  with  lovely  voices  rai.sed  the  strain  of  victory. 

**0  Delian,  heart-warmed  by  Keian  choirs,  grant  us 
a  god-sent  store  of  blessings  t^)  our  lot." 

Whetlior  it  fall  u])on  our  (»ars  in  tlu*  s()l(»inii 
cadence  of  the  Keian  choir  which  first  chante<l  it 
at  some  A tlienian  festival  r>r  w(»  nicrelv  con  tlie 
tale  divorced  from  the  p<>rfect  words  and  tlie 
perfect  music  of  the  old  (Jnu'k  hanl,  tliis  is  vital 
poetry.      And  it  gets  an  added  charm   from  art. 


It  is  the  story  painted  by  Mikon  on  the  Theseuin 
walls  long  b(;fore  the  Parthenon  was  reared  ;  and 
it  was  a  subject  dear  to  the  old  vase-painters  as 
well.  On  the  great  Franyois  Vase  at  Florence, 
which  may  In;  fifty  years  older  than  Bacchylides 
himself,  w(^  have  two  of  the  ])oet's  scenes — the 
hero's  n^turn  from  his  submarine  excursion  and 
the  landing  in  Crete  ;  and  within  the  Eiiphronius 
cylix  at  the  1  jouvre  we  have  a  charming  picture 
of  Theseus'  audience  with  Amphitrite  in  her  deep- 
sea  halls. 

A  ft?w  years  ago,  when  Bacchylides  was  yet 
more  a  mcMiKa-y  than  a  presence,  1  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  island  of  his  birth  and  breeding. 
Keos  was  still  sunning  herself  in  the  fame  of 
Simonides,  laureate  militant  of  Ijeonidas  and 
Thermopyhe,  rather  than  of  his  nephew  Bacchy- 
lides, then  cliiefiy  remembered  as  a  piper  of  i)eace. 
As  I  climbed  the  long  way  to  his  native  loulis — 
still  no  mean  city — and  entered  its  walls,  I  could 
not  dream  that  its  younger  poet  was  to  return  to 
us  in  a  blaze  of  glory  that  should  eclipse  the 
elder  ;  or  that  Keian  athletes  forgotten  for  ages 
were  to  take  a  new  l(»ase  of  immortality  with  liim 
and  his  songs.  But  even  then  there  was  enough 
salvage  to  hint  at  the  worth  of  what  we  liad  lost 
— enough  to  accredit  Bacchylides  among  the  sing- 
ers whom  the  !Muses  gladly  own.  In  proof  of 
this  I  subjoin  a  rendering  of  the  old  fragment 
in  praise  of  Peace  by  my  colleague,  Prof.  Francis 
(Jreenleaf  Allins()n,who  sees  in  the  personification 
of  Wealth  and  Peace  in  the  (irst  lines  a  possible 
anticipation  of  a  famous  work  of  plastic  art  now 
at  Munich — ''the  In^autiful  Eirene  with  the  in- 
fant Plutus  in  her  arms,  the  look  of  a  Madonna 
on  her  fac(^  Th(»se  lines  of  Bacchylides  may  well 
have  been  among  the  pictures  in  the  artist's  busy 
brain  while  his  liaml  was  fashioning  the  statue:" 

''  And  now  for  mortals  Peace,  the  mighty  mother,  glyeth 

birth 
To  Wealth,  and  hears  ruUed  flowers  of  honeyed  minstrelsy; 
She  makes  on  Hculptured  altars  to  the  gfKls  to  blaze 
ThiKh  pie<'es,  in  the  yellow  flame,  of  bullocks  and  of  deep* 

w<H>le<l  lamhs; 
And  makes  the  yoaths  give  thought  to  athletes*  toll  and 

flutes  and  revelry ; 
Now  in  the  steel-lnmnd  hand-loopR  of  the  shield  are 
St.retche<l  the  dusk-red  spiders'  woven  tapestries; 
The  barbfed  HjH'ars,  the  two-edged  swords  are  cankered  o'er; 
The  trumiM't's  brazen  blare  is  still ; 
Nor  are  the  eyelids  robbiHl  of  sleep— sweet  sleep  like  boner 

that  <loth  elog  the  sense- 
That  warms  my  heart : 
The  streets  are  thronged  with  lovely  revelers  and  lorcn* 

hymns  burst  forth  ablaze." 
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INTERVENTION  IN  CUBA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  March  Mr. 
John  H.  Latan^  has  an  important  article  on 
the  subject  of  **  Intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  Cuba." 

This  writer  reminds  us  th&t  the  question  is  by 
no  means  new  to  American  diplomacy  ;  at  inter 
vals  during  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury it  has  confronted  our  legislators  and  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion  ;  many  volumes  of  our 
diplomatic  correspondence  have  been  devoted 
to  it ;  our  political  parties  have  dealt  with  it  in 
their  platforms,  and  so  have  our  statesmen  ia 
their  speeches  and  messages.  The  present  criti- 
cal situation  presents  hardly  a  phase  that  has  not 
had  a  parallel  at  some  former  time. 

Prior  to  1845  we  were  concerned  only  in  ap- 
plying the  Monroe  doctrine  to  Cuba.  We  stead- 
ily resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  acquire  the  island,  and  we 
tendered  to  Spain  our  military  aid  to  resist  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  European  power  to  take 
Cuba  from  her. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  however,  and  for 
fifteen  years  thereafter,  Cuba  became  an  object 
of  desire  to  many  of  our  statesmen,  especially  to 
those  of  the  South  as  an  acquisition  to  slave 
territory.  There  were  filibustering  expeditions 
which  endeavored  to  annex  the  island  to  the 
United  States  by  force.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  this  country  largely  did  away  with  the  motives 
for  annexation,  and  after  our  civil  war  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  urging  on  Spain  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Cuba^  the  establishment  of  a 
more  liberal  form  of  government  through  inde- 
pendence or  autonomy,  and  the  promotion  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 


THE 


.M 


<'TEN    TEARS    WAR"    AND    THE    AFFAIR    OF  THE 

**  VIRGINIUS." 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  uprising  of 
1 868  the  Spanish  authorities  issued  certain  decrees 
which  violated  treaty  obligations  to  the  United 
States,  especially  as  regarded  the  search  of  vessels 
on  the  high  seas.  This  Government  at  once  noti- 
fied Spain  that  tlie  assumption  of  war  powers  over 
our  comm«-ce  would  be  regarded  by  the  United 
States  as  a  recognition  by  Spain  of  a  state  of  war 
in  Cuba.  As  Spain  would  not  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  actual  war  on  the  island  (such  an 
ad  mission  would  at  once  have  led  to  the  granting  of 
belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents  by  the  United 


States),  she  was  compelled  to  suspend  the  en- 
forcement of  the  search  order  as  applied  to  our 
ships,  but  other  obnoxious  decrees  affecting  the 
treaty  rights  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba  re- 
mained in  force. 

Early  in  his  administration  President  Grant 
offered  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in 
mediation  between  Spain  and  Cuba  on  the  basis 
of  Cuban  independence  and  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum  by  Cuba  to  Spain,  but  this  offer 
was  withdrawn,  at  Spain's  request,  because  it 
was  interpreted  by  the  Spanish  press  as  implying 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  extend  recog- 
nition to  the  Cubans,  and  <  <  no  Spanish  cabinet 
could  stand  under  the  odium  of  having  made  a 
concession  to  the  Cubans  under  a  threat  from 
an  outside  power.*' 

The  short-lived  Spanish  republic  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  in  1873,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  Switzer- 
land, withdrew  from  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  new  government.  The  pleasant  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  were  of  short 
duration,  however.  On  October  31,  1873,  the 
steamer  Virginius^  sailing  under  American  colors 
and  carrying  a  United  States  registry,  was  cap- 
tured on  the  high  seas  by  the  Tornado,  a  Spanish 
war  vessel,  and  taken  into  the  port  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  where  sixteen  of  the  passengers,  the 
captain,  and  the  entire  crew  of  thirty-six  men 
were  condemned  to  death  by  court-martial,  de- 
spite the  protests  of  the  United  States  consul, 
and  executed. 

INTERVENTION    PROPOSED. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiations  resulting 
from  the  Virginity  affair,  our  minister  to  Spain, 
General  Sickles,  resigned  his  post  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing.  What  followed 
can  best  be  told  in  Mr.  Latan^'s  own  words  : 

<  <  In  his  general  instructions  to  Mr.  Gushing 
before  his  departure  for  his  post  Mr.  Fish  ex- 
pressed the  policy  of  the  administration  at  con- 
siderable length.  Among  other  things  he  said: 
<  The  President  cannot  but  regard  independence 
and  emancipation,  of  course,  as  the  only  certain 
and  even  the  necessary  solution  of  the  question 
of  Cuba.  And,  in  his  mind,  all  incidental 
questions  are  quite  subordinate  to  those,  tne 
larger  objects  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect.'  Nearly  two  years  after  this  passage 
had  been  written  the  Grant  administration  de- 
termined, in  view  of  the  unchanged  condition  of 
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the  struggle,  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  and  to 
force,  if  need  be,  the  hand  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. On  November  5,  1875,  Mr.  Fish  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Gushing,  in  wliich, 
after  reviewing  the  course  of  the  insurrection, 
which  had  been  extended  over  seven  years,  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  affected  thereby, 
the  numerous  claims  arising  therefrom  (many  of 
them  still  unsettled),  the  persistent  refusal  of 
Spain  to  redress  these  grievances,  and  lier  general 
neglect  of  treaty  obligations,  he  concludes  : 

**  *  In  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of  a  termination  of 
the  war  or  of  any  change  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conducted  on  either  side,  the  President  feels  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  may  be  the  duty  of  other 
governments  to  intervene,  solely  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing to  an  end  a  disastrous  and  destructive  conflict  and 
of  restoring  jjeace  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  No  govern- 
ment is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  order  and  peace- 
ful administration  of  this  island  than  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  has  suffered  as  the  United 
States  from  tlie  condition  which  has  obtained  tliere  dur- 
ing the  pJist  six  or  seven  years.  lie  will  therefore  feel 
it  his  duty  at  an  early  day  to  submit  the  subject  in  this 
light  and  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  the  views 
above  presented  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.' 

*<  Mr.  Cushing  was  instructed  to  read  this 
note  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  state.  At  the 
same  lime  a  copy  was  sent  to  (ieneral  Schenck, 
United  States  Minister  at  London,  with  instruc- 
tions to  read  the  same  to  Ijord  Derby,  and  to 
suggest  to  him  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  tlie 
United  Stat(\s  if  the  British  Government  would 
support  by  its  influence  the  position  assumed  by 
the  "Washington  cabinet,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  copies  of  this  note  were  i?ent  to  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Home,  Lis- 
bon, and  St.  Petersburg,  with  instructions  to 
communicate  its  purport  orally  or  by  reading  the 
note  to  the  governments  to  wliich  they  were 
accredited,  and  to  ask  their  intervention  with 
Spain  in  the  interests  of  terminating  tlie  state  of 
affairs  existing  in  Cuba." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1875  (quoted  at  length  by  President  McKinley  in 
his  annual  message).  President  Grant  discoun- 
tenanced the  recognition  of  either  independence 
or  belligerency,  but  intimated  intervention  as  a 
possible  necessity. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

The  replies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
powers  to  the  American  note  were  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  Spain  gave  assurances  of  im- 
mediate suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  the  introduction  of  administrative 
reforms  The  United  States,  therefore,  made 
no  further  attempts  at  intervention.  The  Cuban 
struggle  continued  for  two  years  longer.     The 


terms  of  pacification,  announced  early  in  1878, 
included  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes 
and  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  of  the  insurgents. 
The  Cuban  deputies  in  the  Cortes,  however,  have 
not  been  representative  men,  but  men  of  Spanish 
birth  designated  usually  by  the  captain- general. 
By  gradual  emancipation  slavery  ceased  in  the 
island  in  1885. 

Mr.  Latane  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 
"The  present  insurrection  has  presented  in 
the  main  the  same  features  as  the  ten  years'  war  ; 
the  same  desultory  methods  of  warfare  ;  the  same 
disregard  by  both  parties  of  the  rules  of  civilized 
nations  ;  and  the  same  liberal  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Spain  when  intervention  is  spoken  of. 
The  Spanish  Government  is  lavish  of  promises, 
but  slow  of  fulfillment.  If  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  ever  consider  it  its  high 
mission  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba, 
whether  in  the  cause  of  civilization  or  of  human- 
ity or  of  American  interests,  it  must  be  armed 
intervention,  and  when  once  decided  upon  it 
must  be  carried  to  fulfillment,  without  regard  to 
Spanish  promises  of  reform." 


THE  AMERICAN  NAVAL  OFFICER  OF  THE 

FUTURE. 

PASSED  ASSLSTANT  ENGINEER  Mo- 
FA K LAND,  of  the  United  States  navy,  a 
member  of  the  board  api)ointed  by  Secretary 
Long  to  consider  the  claims  to  status  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  service,  writing  in  Cos- 
sicrs  for  March,  describes  the  American  naval 
officer  of  the  future  as  *'  a  fighting  engineer." 

The  "personnel  board"  was  composed  of 
seven  line  and  four  (engineer  ofiicers,  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Roosevelt  as  president.  The  en- 
gineers, who  for  many  years  have  maintained  that 
a  ])roper  status  in  the  service  was  not  accorded 
them,  submitted  a  statement  of  their  claims  as 
follows  : 

*•  1.  The  right  to  exercise  military  command 
over  the  men  of  the  engineer  department.  It 
may  surprise  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  naval 
laws  and  regulations  to  learn  that  such  a  claim 
sliould  be  necessary;  but  existing  law  and  regula- 
tion explicitly  deny  the  right  of  command  to  all 
staff  officers,  which  includes  engineers. 

"  2.  The  right,  under  i>roper  circumstanceB,  to 
command  any  enlisted  man.  At  present,  with 
the  right  of  command  denied  to  stiff  officers, 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  it  wad  attempted 
to  subordinate  a  commissioned  staff  officer  to  an 
enlisted  man.  ^ 

"3.  Actual  instead  of  *  relative*  ratk,  in  or- 
der that  the  legal  right  to  command  en^ted  men. 
should  not  bo  questioned. 
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< '  4.  The  military  title  indicative  of  this  rank, 
but  with  the  name  engineer  corps  added,  in  or- 
der that  there  might  be  no  confusion  with  officers 
of  the  line,  and  following  the  custom  of  the 
army  with  respect  to  officers  of  the  various  corps 
and  departments.'' 

These  claims  met  with  determined  opposition 
from  the  line  officers,  who  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  board,  and  a  deadlock  seemed  inevitable, 
when  a  solution  was  offered  in  the  form  of  a 
proposition  from  one  of  the  line  officers  to  make 
the  engineers  line  officers,  to  abolish  the  separate 
engineering  corps,  and  to  have  all  the  engineer- 
ing duty  performed  in  future  by  line  officers. 
This  proposition  was  made  by  Capt.  Robley  D, 
Evans. 

EVERY    OFFICER    AN    ENGINEER. 

To  those  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  engineer  corps  should  be  abolished  at  the 
very  time  when  everything  about  the  battleship 
is  done  by  machinery,  the  engineer's  force  mak- 
ing, in  some  cases,  almost  half  the  crew,  Mr. 
McFarland  explains : 

< '  It  will  be  observed  that  the  scheme  is  not  one 
of  destruction,  but  of  construction.  The  engineer 
corps,  as  a  separate  body  of  officers,  disappears, 
but  not  its  duties.  These  are,  in  the  future, 
to  be  the  work  of  the  entire  list  of  line  officers, 
so  that  instead  of  about  two  hundred  engineers 
there  are  to  be  about  one  thousand,  who,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  called  engineers,  but  will  retain 
the  old  titles  of  naval  officers.  In  short,  naval 
evolution  and  the  effect  of  environment  have 
made  the  naval  officer  an  engineer." 

*  *  The  modern  torpedo  is  an  intricate  machine, 
whose  service  involves  other  machinery  also,  and 
in  one  navy  at  least  this  has  brought  out  a  spe- 
cial corps  of  torpedo  engineers.  Then  there  are 
the  numerous  electrical  machines ;  in  fact,  as 
already  stated,  everything  in  a  modern  man- of. 
war  goes  by  machinery.  At  present,  the  officers 
who  have  to  handle  and  care  for  much  of  this 
machinery  are  not  trained  as  engineers,  and  they 
have,  to  learn  their  duties  by  the  method  of  trial 
and  error.  Those  who  have  natural  mechanical 
aptitude  make  fewest  mistakes  and  become  pro- 
ficient soonest. 

<  *  Much  of  the  duty  performed  by  line  officers 
on  shore  is  also  engineering  work,  such  as  the 
superintendence  of  the  gun  factory  at  Washing- 
ton, the  inspection  of  torpedoes,  rapid-fire  gims, 
small  arms,  and  of  steel  material  for  various 
purposes." 

Thus  many  of  the  line  officers  have  become 
engineers  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  and  at 
present  our  navy  has  two  sets  of  engineers,  one 
of  which  differs  from  the  other  in  education 


rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the  official  duties 
assigned  to  each. 

The  two  things  of  supreme  importance,  as  Mr. 
McFarland  points  out,  are  the  handling  of 
weapons  and  the  management  of  the  motive  power, 
both  of  which  mean  the  command  of  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  engineering  training. 

**  In  the  navy  of  the  future,  as  sketched  by 
the  board,  every  officer  is  to  be  competent  for 
duty  in  either  of  these  fields.  He  is  to  be  an  en- 
gineer who  is  competent  to  care  for  and  manipu- 
late any  of  the  engines  on  board  ship,  and  who 
has  been  trained  to  command  the  men  who  ac- 
tually handle  these  various  engines.  He  is  a 
specialist  who  has  been  given  careful  training 
for  the  particular  work  he  has  to  do,  which  is 
different  from  that  coming  on  any  other  engi- 
neer ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  fighting  engineer. " 


THE  MARINE  ENGINE  AND  MODERN  NAVAL 

STRATEGY. 

COMMODORE  MELVILLE,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  writing  in  the 
Noi'th  American  Review  for  March  on  the  subject 
of  **Our  Future  on  the  Pacific,"  utters  some 
timely  words  relative  to  the  progress  of  steam  in 
marine  propulsion  as  a  factor  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  nations  and  in  changing  the  scope  and  methods 
of  naval  strategy. 

In  1805,  when  Nelson  pursued  the  French 
fleet  over  7,000  miles  of  sea,  his  ships  averaged 
but  93  miles  a  day,  or  less  than  four  knots  an 
hour. 

*  <  *  Salt  beef  and  the  French  fleet  are  better  than 
roast  beef  and  champagne  without  it, '  said  the 
great  admiral  in  beginning  his  stem  chase.  He 
found  that  fleet  and  with  it  death  ;  but  in  the 
finding,  through  those  lagging  months,  while 
drifting  or  beating  over  those  leagues  of  sea,  he 
must  have  felt  to  the  full  the  limits  which  stinted 
the  sea- power  of  his  time. 

<<  Steam  has  changed  all  this.  Over  the  same 
Western  Ocean  which  Nelson,  bitterly  impatient, 
crossed  and  recrossed  so  slowly  in  1805,  the 
United  States  cruiser  Columbia  sweipt,  ninety 
years  later,  at  a  speed  of  18.41  knots  per  hour, 
or  four  and  three-quarter  times  that  of  the  ships 
which,  dull  sailers  though  they  were,  were  very 
sure  and  deadly  in  their  work  at  Trafalgar. 

<<  This  passage,  in  its  sustained  speed  through 
such  a  distance,  was  not  only  a  triumph,  yet  un- 
equaled,  for  American  naval  engineering ;  it 
was,  as  well,  a  flashing  illumination  of  the  strategic 
fact  that  America's  isolation,  militarily,  from 
European  and  Asian  nations  had  diminished  in 
this  age  in  most  marked  degree.  While  it  is  uqi 
yet  possible  for  the  performance  of  thQ  swift 
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Columbia  to  be  equaled  in  a  transatlantic  run  by 
armored  battleships,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
Nelson's  speed  can  be  increased  nearly  threefold, 
and  that  within  two  weeks  a  European  fleet  of 
any  required  strength  could  be  thrown  upon  our 
Atlantic  coast  with  one -third  of  its  coal  supply 
remaining." 

OEOORAPHIG  ISOLATION   NO    SAFEGUARD. 

Commodore  Melville  has  no  faith  in  geographic 
isolation  as  an  assurance  of  safety  to  any  nation. 
Ancient  Peru,  many  leagues  from  Spain,  fell  a 
victim  to  Pizarro  and  his  soldiery,  and  in  later 
times  China  learned  a  similar  lesson  at  the  hands 
of  the  English.  *  •  While  her  officials  babbled  of 
invadmg  England  overland  through  Russia, 
the  war  of  1840  was  waged  against  her  by  the 
people  of  that  small  island,  parted  from  her  bj^  a 
hemisphere  ;  and  that  war  wrested  Hong  Kong 
from  her  shore -line,  seized,  in  indemnity, 
1*21,000,000  from  her  treasury,  and  by  force 
opened  five  of  her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

'  *  These  examples,  it  is  true,  come  from  the 
•conflicts  of  higher  civilizations  with  those  differ- 
ing from  them  more  in  kind  than  in  degree ;  but 
the  world's  annals  are  not  bare  of  similar  illus- 
trations from  the  wars  of  less  unequal  foes.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  during  the  Revolution 
there  were  landed  in  America  nearly  50,000  for- 
eign troops;  that  in  the  War  of  1812  British 
forces  of  nearly  25,000  men  attacked  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  ;  that  our  ports  were 
blockaded;  and  that  in  1814  our  Capitol  was 
burned." 


MR.  WALKER  INTERVIEWS  THE  HON.  T.  B. 

REED. 

MR.  JOHN  BRTSBEN  WALKER,  in  the 
April  number  of  his  magazine,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, contributes  the  first  of  the  series  of 
<*  Studies  of  Our  Government,"  from  his  own 
pen,  the  first  essay  dealing  with  the  power  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  and 
consisting  largely  of  an  interview  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  had  with  lion.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Walker  approached  Mr.  Reed  with 
the  frank  statement  that  the  course  of  a  Con- 
gressman as  Speaker  seemed  to  Mr.  Walker  sub- 
versive of  the  very  principles  on  which  the  repre- 
sentative government  stood,  expressing  great 
interest  to  know  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
Speaker  himself  looked  at  the  matter.  Here  is 
Mr.  Reed's  answer: 

*'  The  whole  matter  is  very  simple.  You  have 
a  representative  body  to  legislate  for  a  great 
country.     Many  thousands  of  bills  are  introduced 


at  each  session.  If  the  House  worked  night  and 
day  it  could  not  give  intelligent  consideration  to 
one-half  of  these  measures.  In  practice  it  is 
found  impossible  to  act  upon  one- tenth  of  them. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Shall  there  be  no 
legislation  because  not  all  can  be  done  that  should 
be  done  ?  If  some  must  be  favored  for  con- 
sideration, who  shall  select  these  ? 

*  <  The  committees  ?  Yes,  but  there  are  many 
committees,  all  pressing  for  legislation  which  they 
deem  important,  and  the  House  has  only  so  much 
time  at  its  disposal.  In  order  that  anything  like 
attention  to  the  most  important  interests  shall  be 
given,  there  must  be  a  process  of  selection.  This 
work  cannot  be  well  given  over.  The  Speaker 
alone  is  responsible  to  the  entire  House.  He  must 
aim,  of  course,  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the 
committees,  and  should  he  act  in  an  arbitrary  or 
unfair  way  he  would  be  very  quickly  brought  to 
book  by  them.  He  cannot  exist  without  their 
support,  and  his  power  depends  upon  their  opin- 
ion of  his  wisdom  and  in  discriminations  ex- 
ercised by  him.  Who  shall  exercise  this  power 
if  the  Speaker  does  not  ?  " 

THE    SPEAKER    AN   AVOWED    PARTISAN. 

' '  To  what  extent  are  you  partial  in  giving 
recognition  to  those  seeking  the  attention  of  the 
House  ?  " 

' '  Well,  I  may  say  to  begin  with  that  I  make 
no  distinction  in  the  recognition  of  personal 
friends  over  enemies.  I  try  to  be  fair  at  all 
times." 

*  *  But  do  you  not  almost  invariably  give  the 
advantage  to  your  own  party  ?  " 

''Certainly,"  Mr.  Reed  replied  in  a  tone  that 
quite  suggested  "  Why  should  I  not  ?"  **  I  give 
my  own  party  invariably  the  advantage.  I  be- 
lieve their  objects  most  truly  represent  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people." 

' '  But  to  return  to  your  recognition  of  mem- 
bers :  ought  it  not  to  be  the  duty  of  the  presid- 
ing officer  in  a  legislative  body  to  draw  out  the 
fullest  discussion,  especially  from  the  minority? 
Ought  he  not  to  seek  to  give  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  every  argument  to  be  heard  which  wiD 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  ?  " 

' '  Theoretically  you  are  right ;  in  practice 
many  difficulties  interfere  to  block  the  attainment 
of  such  theoretical  perfection." 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  off  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  dti- 
zeii  actmg  as  a  member  of  a  party  and  acting  as 
an  independent  voter. 

"  What  standing,"  I  asked,  <<  would  a  num  of 
high  intelligence  and  high  character  have  to-day 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  if  he  belonged  to  none 
of  tlie  political  parties  ?  " 
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''None  at  afl,"  was  the  quick  reply.  '<So 
many  measures  are  under  discussion  before  the 
public  that  the  House  practically  agrees  to  regard 
as  unimportant  and  unworthy  of  consideration 
everything  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  public  discussion  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  some  party." 

THE    WEAKNESS   OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

'  <  But  suppose  that  the  party  with  which  a  man 
would  naturally  affiliate  were  under  the  control 
of  corrupt  elements,  or  of  a  gang  using  the  or- 
ganization for  selfish  purposes.  Would  a  mem- 
ber who  stood  aloof  under  such  circumstances  be 
powerless  as  the  House  is  organized  to-day  ? '' 

<  *  Practically  so.  And  very  justly,  it  seems  to 
me.  If  a  man  has  a  reform  to  carry  out  let  him 
first  convince  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of 
its  justice.  He  will  have  but  half  as  many  peo- 
ple to  bring  over  in  this  way  as  if  he  were  to 
undertake  to  impress  his  doctrine  upon  the  entire 
nation.*' 

The  reply  to  this  was  that  the  history  of  re- 
forms showed  that  they  always  sprang  from  with- 
out existing  political  parties. 

'<  I  need  not  argue  that,'*  he  answered,  ''for 
you  must  concede  that  eventually  they  either 
were  taken  up  by  one  of  the  old  parties  or  re- 
quired a  new  party  for  their  consummation.'' 


ENGLAND  VERSUS  GERMANY. 

IN  the  April  Harper's  an  Englishman,  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr. 
Sidney  Whitman,  writes  on  '*  England  and  Ger- 
many," and  the  competition,  and  recognition  of 
the  competition,  which  has  grown  up  between  the 
two  countries,  especially  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Mr.  Whitman  is  very  outspoken  and 
strong  in  his  urging  that  it  is  no  more  England's 
true  interest  to  foster  the  present  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism toward  Germany,  than  it  is  against  that 
of  Germany  to  continue  sterile  railing  against  the 
English.  He  thinks  that  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  the  two  countries  will  in  all  probability 
preclude  any  coming  to  blows. 


<<  MADE    IN    GERMANY. 
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<<  With  regard  to  the  English,  the  sooner  they 
drop  the  contemptuous  railing  at  things  <<  made 
in  Germany,"  the  sooner  they  banish  the  fantas- 
tical project — more  currently  harbored  than  is 
generally  believed  or  acknowledged — of  sinking 
Germany's  fleet,  bombarding  German  towns,  and 
raining  Germany's  commerce,  the  better  for  all 
parties,  themselves  included.  In  competing  with 
England,  Germany  is  only  fulfilling  her  national 
destiny — a  competition  which  the  English  them- 


selves invited  and  hailed  with  cordial  welcome  in 
1851.  But  even  if  England's  wish  is  to  frustrate 
the  realization  of  Germany's  destiny,  she  is 
utterly  powerless  to  prevent  it  or  to  stop  her 
progress  toward  a  great  commercial,  industrial, 
economic  future.  Germany  to-day  is  already  a 
wealth- producing  country  to  an  extent  little 
dreamed  of  in  England.  It  is  too  late  to  prevent 
Germany,  even  without  a  fleet,  from  occupjring 
that  position  in  the  world  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury which  her  history  in  the  Middle  Ages — set 
back  temporarily  in  modern  times  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  its  consequences — points  to  as' 
her  inevitable  birthright  in  the  center  of  Europe. 
A  casual  glance  at  Germany  to-day,  at  the  busy 
life — I  had  nearly  said  the  magnificence  of 
German  towns  such  as  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  Co- 
logne, Dresden,  and  many  others — at  the  thou- 
sands of  industrial  centers,  at  the  earnest  work 
done  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  study,  at  the  many 
national  seats  of  leaming-^this,  at  least,  might 
suffice  to  bring  the  conviction  home  even  to  the 
most  patriotic  Englishman  that  Germany  in  many 
practical  matters  is  already  ahead,  has  already 
left  England  in  the  rear. 

England's  supremacy  gone. 

**The  qualities  of  energy,  ingenuity,  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-sacrifice,  the  possession  of  wealth, 
which  made  England  great,  are  doubtless  Eng- 
land's still,  but  she  is  no  longer  to  the  same  ex- 
tent paramount  in  these  possessions  as  of  yore. 
The  leadership  in  many  important  practical  mat- 
ters is  no  longer  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen.  In  some  things  it  has 
already  irrevocably  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many. This  may  be  an  unpalatable  statement 
and  seem  an  incredible  one.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  and  one  already  seriously  realized 
by  the  *  few, '  even  in  England.  Unfortunately 
for  the  progress  of  mankind,  it  is  ever  only  the 
*  few '  that  *  see.'  In  France,,  in  1870,  or  rather 
in  Berlin,  it  was  one  man  only.  Baron  Stoffel — 
the  fVench  military  attache — who  *saw'  and 
warned,  but  nobody  listened — nobody  ever  does 
listen.  It  is  a  hare-brained  idea  to  think  of 
bombarding  Germany's  ports  {Saturday  Review , 
September  11,  1897) — as  if  a  few  <  wicked '  Eng- 
lish ironclads  were  going  to  sound  the  knell  of  a 
country  which  is  marching  onward  in  its  predes- 
tined course  to  the  sonorous  strains  of  Wagner's 
<  Nibelungen.  *  There  may  be  war — ^there  has 
ever  been  war — there  will  always  be  war.  In 
this  case  it  is  also  war — ^the  subtlest  if  not  the 
most  cruel — economic  war  I  And  victory  will 
be  to  the  most  disciplined,  the  most  intelligent, 
the  most  thrifty — shall  I  add,  the  most  virtoooi 
—the  fittest !  " 
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JAPAN  AND  CHINA  IN  THE  WORLD'S  MARKET. 

AN  article  on   '  *  Japan  :   A  New  Commercial 
Competitor  '*  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Jerome- 
Dyer  to  the  New  Century  Review  for  March. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  British  point 
of  view,  thi".  writer  finds  cause  for  alarm  in 
Japan's  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
During  the  three  years  ending  1895,  in  the  trade 
with  India,  China,  Canada,  Australia  and  certain 
other  Pacific  ports,  British  exports  fell  off  more 
than  £7,500,000,  while  the  Japanese  increased 
more  than  £1,500,000.  Yet  that  was  the  time 
of  the  war  with  China.      lie  says  : 

'*  The  Japanese  are  peculiarly  a  manufacturing 
and  artistic  people.     Almost  every  private  dwell- 
ing is  a  manufactory  of  some  description.     They 
are    shrewd,    energetic,    and   enterprising,    and 
being  a  people  of  a  quick  wit,  a  keen  eye,  and  a 
cunning  hand,  should  prove  skillful  artisans  and 
astute  tradere.     They  possess  the  splendid  qualifi- 
cation of  being  able  to'combine  the  development 
of    agricultural    industry    with   that   of    manu- 
facturing, for  both  are  proceeding  swiftly  on  the 
upward  grade.     Tlie  development  of  tlie  latter 
may  be  gauged   by  the  following  :   During  the 
ten  years  ending  1894  their  spindles  increased 
from  less  than  50,000   to  nearly  700,000.      For 
the  same   period  the  number  of  companies  and 
manufactories  (firms  and  private  companies  ex- 
cluded) increased  from  650  to  1,500  ;  steamships, 
from  400  to  520  ;   mileage  of  railroads,  from  249 
to   2,220  ;   telegraph  offices,    from  320  to   720  ; 
miles  of  telephone  wires (1890  to  1894),  from  258 
to  1,831  ;   reserves  in  some  of  the  leading  banks, 
from    £460,000    to   over    £3,400,000;   and  the 
total  foreign  trade  for  this  period  of  ten  years, 
from  £7,900,000  to  £28,800,000.      Throughout 
this  period,   while    no    manufacturing   company 
paid  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  dividends — and  many 
paid  15  and  1 6  per  cent. — average  wages  increased 
from    2^.    to    over    3d.    per   day.     The    year 
1896  shows  no  decrease  in  the  industrial  activity 
and  commercial  expansion   of   the  country,  ex- 
cepting a  temporary  falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
certain  staples  through  the  failure  of  crops.      At 
the  end  of   1896  the  number  of  spindles  had  in- 
creased to  1,300,000  ;   the  number  of  joint-stock 
companies  to  1,729,  with  a  total  capitaUno  doubt 
nominal)  of  $270,916,797." 

COMMERCIAL    ACTIVITY    SINCE    THE    WAR. 

The  activity  manifested  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial undertakings  since  the  war  is  shown  by 
the  amount  of  total  capital  invested  in  railroads, 
banks,  and  companies,  which  in  1895  was  $339,- 
840,290  and  in  1896  $939,649,500. 

''The  Japanese  are  by  no  means  restricting 
themselves  to  the  few   manufactures  in  which 


they  already  do  a  foreign  export  trade.  Apart 
from  splendidly  equipped  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  they  are  already  manufacturing,  for  local 
supply,  clocks  and  watches,  boots,  clothing,  sad- 
dlery, lurniture  and  fancy  goods,  leather  bags, 
brushes,  buttons,  rope  and  navy  canvas,  cabinet 
organs  and  violins,  scientific  instruments  and 
photographic  cameras  and  wares  ;  and  news  is  to 
hand  of  the  fonnation  of  large  bicycle  manufac- 
turing companies." 

Yet  this  prospect,  serious  as  it  is,  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  the  writer  expects  from  the 
wakening  up  of  China  : 

'<  Portentous  as  these  newcomers  into  the  arena 
are,  they  form  but  an  atom  to  the  element  which 
the  Chinese  promise  in  the  near  future.  At 
present  tliis  heaving  mass  of  misdirected  indus- 
try slumb(irs  for  want  of  purpose  ai.d  leadership, 
but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  wan- 
dered into  other  lands  have  quickly  developed 
those  qualities  which  will  make  the  whole  race 
the  fear  and  pester  of  future  civilization.  They 
are  quietly  but  speedily  dislodging  their  *  white 
brothers '  in  every  port  in  the  Pacific  where  they 
are  permitted  settlement. " 

l^IE    PROBLEM    TO    BE    SOLVED. 

The  danger  from  the  yellow  race  is  put  thus 
by  the  writer  : 

'*  The  extraordinary  industry,  increasing  ac- 
tivity, and  insidious  encroachments  of  these 
people  must  convince  those  who  study  the  ques- 
tion that,  whatever  other  nations  may  do,  Great 
Britain  cannot  long  endure  with  its  present 
equanimity  the  rapidly  expanding  competition  of 
this  race,  which  in  methods,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms so  completely  differs  from  our  own.  It 
will  simply  be  a  question  of  living  at  their  wage 
and  enduring  what  it  entails,  or  protecting  our- 
selves so  that  our  wage-earners  may  not  suffer." 

The  remedy  oi  "protection"  is  hinted  at, 
rather  than  openly  advocated,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article.  A  fence  round  the  British 
empire — a  customs  duty  on  foreign  goods  to 
equal  the  freight  from  distant  portions  of  the 
empire,  or  a  subsidy  to  shipping  companies  to 
lower  the  freights — is  suggested  : 

'*  Such  an  agreement  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  would  prove  the  strong- 
est incentives  to  the  voluntary  emigration  of  de- 
sirable people  from  all  countries  to  those  free 
and  fruitful  colonies  of  the  empire  so  wanting  in 
population,  so  attractive  in  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  make  life  a  period  of  happy  con- 
tentment, and  with  such  a  prosperous  future  ai 
such  an  arrangement  would  open  out." 

This  article  makes  it  clear  that  England  is  at 
last  waking  up  to  the  Eastern  industrial  aituatioD. 
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TEA-FARMING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

IN  the  April  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  L.  F.  I.  Parks 
gives  a  brief  description  of  '*  Successful  Tea- 
Growing  in  America"  as  it  is  practiced  near 
Sunimerville,  S.  C.  Summerville  is  in  a  region 
of  the  South  which  has  been  largely  settled  by 
sickly  Northern  people  attracted  thither  by  the 
healthful  advantages.  One  gentleman  has  had 
charge  of  this  tea-growing  experiment,  and  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  on  his  farm  there  was 
raised  last  year  1,100  pounds  of  the  finest  tea 
obtainable,  and  this  year's  crop  will  amount  to 
more  than  2,000  pounds.  Dr.  Shepard,  in  an 
interview,  says  that  his  plants  afford  him  a  pro- 
duction greater  than  China's  average  and  almost 
equal  to  that  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  tea  finds 
a  r(»ady  sale,  being  marketed  from  Massachusetts 
to  Florida,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  central 
and  Western  States.  The  great  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  raising  tea  in  America,  as  compared 
with  the  farms  of  the  Orient,  is  that  the  labor 
required  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  costs  a  small 
fraction  of  the  labor  in  America.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  every  pound  of  tea  which  is  imported 
from  China  and  India  has  paid  several  large 
profits  to  middlemen  makes  it  possible  to  com- 
pete even  under  this  advantageous  labor  condition. 
Dr.  Shepard  says  in  his  interview  that  just  the 
picking  of  the  fresh  leaf  costs  as  much  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  raising,  picking,  and  packing  of  the 
same  quantity  of  tea  sent  from  Asia.  He  says 
that  there  are,  therefore,  two  alternatives  pre- 
sented to  the  would-be  American  tea-grower. 
"  He  must  raise  the  quality  of  his  product  above 
that  of  the  cheaper  Oriental  grades,  or  he  must 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  with  us.  The 
former  course  has  been  maintained  at  Pinehurst, 
with  promising  results." 

THE    MANUFACTURING    PROCESS. 

<  *  A  suitably  equipped  factory  is  indispensable 
to  even  a  moderate -sized  garden.  For  the  present 
only  black  teas  are  made  at  Pinehurst,  and  con- 
sequently a  brief  description  of  what  is  requisite 
for  their  manufacture  nuist  suffice.  The  first 
step  is  the  withering  of  the  fresh  leaf.  This  is 
done  by  thinly  spreading  out  the  leaf  on  floors  or 
trays,  so  that  every  pound  shall  cover  about  ten 
square  feet.  As  each  pound  of  finished  tea  repre- 
sents four  and  one-fifth  pounds  of  fresh^  leaf,  it 
will  be  seen  tliat  an  output  of  100  pounds  of  dry 
tea  per  diem  requires  about  4,000  square  feet  of 
withering  surface — in  itself  an  expensive  item. 
Tlie  purpose  of  withering  is  to  render  the  fresh 
leaf  susceptible  of  being  rolled  without  breaking. 
As  it  comes  to  the  factory  it  is  crisp  and  elastic; 
it  crackles  when  compressed  in  the  hand;  when 
bent  it  immediately  resumes  its  former  shape. 


Withering  requires  a  light,  airy  room;  but  it  is 
better  to  exclude  direct  sunlight.  A  few  hours 
sometimes  suffice  for  the  change,  but  usually  a 
whole  day's  exposure  is  necessary." 

MACHINERY    VERSUS    HAND-POWER. 

Dr.  Shepard  continues  his  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  processes  : 

'  <  When  sufficiently  withered  the  leaf  loses  its 
elasticity  and  feels  like  an  old  kid  glove ;  no 
longer  will  it  crackle  when  compressed,  nor  will 
it  regain  its  shape.  Fresh  leaf  has  neither  dis- 
tinctive taste  nor  odor.  Withered  leaf  has  a 
faint  odor;  peculiar,  but  not  suggestive  of  the 
finished  tea.  By  rolling  (either  by  hand  or 
machinery),  the  oily  cells  in  the  leaf  are  broken 
up  and  the  juice  is  pressed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  There  it  becomes  foamy  from  the 
action  of  the  air  and  the  continued  rolling.  An 
oxidation  begins,  which  is  prolonged  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  By  rolling  and  oxidation 
(formerly  and  erroneously  termed  fermentation) 
the  strength  and,  in  part,  the  flavor  of  the  tea 
are  developed.  The  rest  of  the  flavor  and 
fragrance  are  the  result  of  the  final  process  of 
*  firing '  or  drying.  In  most  of  these  operations 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  substitute 
machinery  for  hand-power,  especially  where  the 
production  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
buying  and  erecting  the  especially  devised 
machines.  And  aside  from  economy  in  pro- 
duction, the  greater  uniformity  of  product  and 
the  greater  cleanliness  of  the  manufacture  are 
commendable  features.  In  the  rolling  of  tea 
leaf  a  capable  man  can  handle  thirty  pounds  a 
day;  a  *  Little  Giant'  rolling  machine  can  do  as 
much  in  half  an  hour,  with  the  labor  of  one  mule. 
The  total  cost  of  a  factory  suitable  for  the  daily 
production  of  fifty  pounds  of  dried  tea  may  be 
estimated  from  $1,500  to  $2,000." 


THE  HENNONITES  IN  MANITOBA. 

PRINCE  KRAPOTKIN  contributes  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  *  *  Some  of 
the  Resources  of  Canada,"  which  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter.  There  are  few  writers  who  have 
such  a  gift  of  lucid  exposition  as  that  enjoyed  by 
Prince  Krapotkin,  and  this  article  of  his  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  struck  by  the  re- 
semblance between  Canada  and  Siberia  and  much 
impressed  with  the  immense  resources  of  the 
dominion.  Of  many  other  observations  which 
he  makes,  perhaps  those  most  worth  quoting  are 
those  in  which  he  describes  the  great  success  of 
the  Mennonites  in  Manitoba.  Prince  Krapotkin 
came  upon  their  villages  in  the  far  Northwest^ 
where  he  found  them  thriving.     He  says  : 
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^'Mennonites  prosper  everywhere.  They 
were  prosperous  in  Russia  and  they  prosper  in 
Canada.  If  they  are  compelled  to  emigrate,  they 
send  first  their  delegates,  who  select  the  best 
spots — so  they  did  in  Manitoba  ;  and  they  emi- 
grate in  whole  villages.  They  settled  in  Canada 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  should 
receive  the  land  in  a  block  and  be  left  entirely  to 
themselves  ;  otherwise  they  would  have  gone  to 
the  States,  to  South  America,  or  even  to  Green- 
land, to  join  the  Moravian  Brothers.  They  set- 
tled in  villages,  and  in  these  villages  they  main- 
tain the  institutions  of  mutual  support  and 
peace,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  essence  of 
Christian  religion — a  practice  for  which  they  have 
been  persecuted  for  three  centuries  in  succession 
by  Christian  churches  and  states. 

^*  On  approaching  a  Mennonite  village,  one  is 
at  once  transported  to  Russia.  After  some  stay 
in  Russia  the  Mennonites  adopted  the  institutions 
of  the  Russian  village  community,  slightly 
modified,  and  they  have  transported  them  to 
Canada.  The  community's  cattle  is  kept  on  the 
common,  or  on  the  common  meadow,  or  on  fallow 
land,  under  the  watch  of  the  communal  shep- 
herd. 

AN  ANTI- POVERTY   SOCIETY. 

'  *  The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  Canadians  is 
that  the  Mennonites  are  the  wealtliiest  settlers  in 
that  neighborhood.  Their  houses  are  spacious 
and  have  an  air  of  homeliness  which  is  often 
missing  in  other  hamlets  ;  there  are  more  trees  in 
their  villages  than  in  all  the  surrounding  prairie, 
and  these  plantations  protect  the  houses  and  the 
yards  from  the  snow-drifts  ;  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  poverty,  although  the  Mennonite  popula- 
tion has  multiplied  in  twenty  years  out  of  every 
reasonable  proportion.  They  proceed  as  they 
proceeded  in  Russia — namely,  a  special  com- 
munal fund  is  reserved  for  buying  more  land 
when  need  is  felt. 

♦<  Mennonites,  as  is  known,  refuse  to  take  part 
in  any  function  of  the  state,  and  especially  in 
military  service.  .  .  .  With  all  that,  they  are 
not  communists  :  they  recognize  private  owner- 
ship, and  those  of  them  who  take  to  trade  make 
fortunes.  They  have  communal  mills,  but  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  idea  that  they  might  keep 
communal  stores  as  well. 

<*  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  these  com- 
jnunities  holding  their  own,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  a  very  different  civilization.  It  must  be 
owned  that  one- third  of  the  Mennonites  have  left 
the  communities  and  carry  on  farming  entirely 
for  themselves.  But  it  must  also  be  said  that 
this  desertion  is  due  chiefly  to  moral  causes.  .  .  . 
The  chief  motive,  I  was  told  on  all  sides,  was  to 


get  free  from  the  control  of  the  'elders,'  which 
grows  only  more  oppressive  when  the  community 
has  to  live  among  uncongenial  surroundings.    To 
take  one  instance  only — education.     All  teach- 
ings of  modern   civilization  being  a  glorification 
of  unbridled  egotism,  the  *  elders'  cling  only  the 
more  to  the  Bible,  on  account  of  the  descriptions 
of  communist  life  which  they  find  in  it.     They 
look  with  suspicion   upon  all  scientific  education. 
.   .   .   Altogether,  the  authority  of  the  *  elders  '  is 
nearly  absolute,  and,  as  always  happens  in  reli- 
gious communities,  it  is  less  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  economical  and  social  bases  of 
life  which  have  proved  to  be  successful  or  to  a 
reasoned  analysis  of  these  fundamental  principles, 
than  to  the  maintenance  of  those  traditional  be- 
liefs which  are  supposed   to  be  the  only  possible 
sanction  of  the  semi -communistic  forms  of  life. 
Still,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  amid  that  capi- 
talist civilization  some  twenty  thousand  men  should 
continue  to  live  and  to  thrive  under  a  system  of 
partial  communism  and  passive  resistance  to  the 
state  which  they  have  maintained  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  against  all  persecutions. " 


THE  NEW  YORK  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

IN  the  Charities  Review  for  March  appears  an 
address  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hollis  on  the 
origin,  aims,  and  work  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
in  New  York  City. 

This  organization  had  its  origin  in  the  Grerman 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1784  by  Baron 
von  Steuben  and  has  been  most  fruitful  in  many 
forms  of  beneficence,  especially  among  poor  im- 
migrants.     As  Mr.  Hollis  says  : 

* '  In  the  early  days  of  Castle  Garden,  this 
society  and  its  vigilant  agents  afforded  the  only 
protection  from  the  horde  of  unscrupulous 
scoundrels  who,  under  the  guise  of  lodging- 
house  keepers,  money-changers,  ticket-sellers, 
etc. ,  awaited  the  ignorant  and  bewildered  new- 
comer and  often  left  him  robbed  of  everything 
and  utterly  helpless  at  the  threshold  of  a  strange 
land." 

For  many  years  a  committee  of  the  (German 
Society,  in  cooperation  with  a  charitably  inclined 
lawyer,  attended  to  cases  of  need  and  oppreasion 
calling  for  legal  redress. 

'  *  Whole  organizations  for  the  plunder  of  im- 
migrants, especially  by  means  of  counterfeit 
money  and  forged  railroad  tickets,  were  broken 
up  ;  an  official  inspection  of  lodging-houses  was 
introduced,  and  exemplary  punishments  obtained 
for  some  of  the  worst  offenders.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  strangeis  ignorant  of  our 
language  and  customs  were  considered  fair  game 
for  scoundrels  of  every  description  long  after 
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they  had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Castle  Gar- 
den. The  number  of  civil  suits  necessary  to 
enforce  unquestioned  rights  became  larger  every 
year." 

In  1875  the  burden  became  too  great  to  be 
borne  by  this  committee,  and  the  German  Legal 
Aid  Society  was  organized.  In  the  first  year 
212  cases  were  disposed  of,  and  this  number  has 
steadily  increased,  till  in  1897  it  was  7,473.  In 
all  cases  of  actual  collections  for  clients  a  min- 
imum charge  of  10  per  cent,  was  made,  and 
wherever  practicable  a  retainer,  besides  the  pay- 
ment of  disbursements,  has  always  been  insisted 
on.  In  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence 
the  society  has  had  nearly  100,000  clients,  and 
has  collected  for  them  over  |G50,000. 

The  society  has  dropped  the  *  *  German  "  from 
its  name,  and  is  now  thoroughly  *  <  American- 
ized." It  is  Mr.  HoUis'  belief  that  few  institu- 
tions in  New  York  are  doing  so  much  practical 
work  **in  the  way  of  Americanizing  ignorant 
foreigners,  impressing  them  with  the  reality  of 
American  law  and  justice,  and  lapng  the  founda- 
tion of  a  patriotic  regard  for  their  new  home,  as 
the  Legal  Aid  Society.  To  most  immigrants 
this  country  appears  solely  as  a  land  where  money 
can  be  more  easily  made  and  a  pittance  for  old 
age  more  readily  saved  than  in  their  original 
home.  At  the  same  time  they  come  with  the 
suspicions  of  ignorance — aJas  !  only  too  often  well 
founded — against  the  American  standard  of  hon- 
esty and  justice.  Thousands  of  these  people  have 
learned  from  our  society  that  the  interests  of  the 
poor  in  the  country  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
as  well  protected  as  abroad,  and  that  right  and 
justice  have  the  same  meaning  the  world  over." 


MILD  WINTERS  DESTINED  TO  BE  UNIVERSAL. 

AVERY  delightful  prospect  is  opened  up  by 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  the  paper  on  <*  The 
Seasons  of  the  Year "  which  he  contributes  to 
Longman's  for  March.  A  common  impression 
prevails  that  the  earth  must  ever  grow  cooler  and 
cooler,  and  consequently  less  habitable,  until,  as 
Camille  Flammarion  pictured  it,  the  last  human 
being  is  frozen  to  death  under  the  equator.  But 
however  little  this  ultimate  goal  may  be  altered , 
Mr.  Allen  gives  a  more  genial  outlook  for  the 
less  distant  future.  The  glacial  epoch  was,  Mr. 
Allen  avers,  perhaps  the  greatest  revolution  our 
planet  has  ever  suffered. 

<  ^  Most  physicists  now  accept  more  or  less  the 
theory  put  forward  with  great  ingenuity  by  Mr. 
CroU,  which  sets  it  down  to  a  period  of  extreme 
eccentricity  in  the  earth's  orbit ;  but  some  weight 
must  also  be  allowed,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  has  clearly  shown,  to  the  local  arrange- 


ment of  land  and  water  on  the  globe  at  the  time 
of  its  origin,  as  well  as  to  the  occurrence  of  moun- 
tain ranges  just  then  at  the  poles,  and  to  other 
purely  terrestrial  causes.  Never  before,  in  all 
probability,  had  the  poles  been  occupied  by  great 
glacier- clad  mountains.  It  seems  most  likely, 
indeed,  that  we  are  now  practically  at  the 
end  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  if  only  we 
could  once  get  rid  of  the  polar  ice-caps,  which 
keep  a  stock  of  chilliness  always  laid  on  (I  speak 
the  quite  comprehensible  language  of  every -day 
life),  we  might  recur  forthwith  to  the  warm  and 
almost  imperceptible  winters  of  the  pre- glacial 
period.  But,  as  things  stand,  the  stock  of  ice  at 
the  poles  never  gets  melted  away  in  the  existing 
northern  or  sou^em  summer;  fresh  ice  accumu- 
lates on  top  of  the  old  mass  with  each  winter  ; 
prevailing  winds  blowing  over  this  ice  chill 
regions  lying  much  further  toward  the  tropics ; 
icebergs  detach  themselves  and  float  off,  thus 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  the 
middle  zones  ;  arctic  or  antarctic  currents  spread 
round  the  coaBts  and  absorb  the  solar  heat  in 
enormous  quantities." 

THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  SEASONS. 

<  <  The  cause  of  the  seasons  as  a  whole  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  with  the  resulting 
inclination  of  either  pole  toward  the  sun  alter- 
nately." Seasons  have  thus  always  been  more  or 
less  marked,  and  originally  answered  by  corre- 
sponding changes  in  plants  and  animals.  Ever 
since  the  glacisJ  epoch,  the  natural  reality  of  the 
year  has  been  plainly  perceptible  to  man: 

<  *  Even  before  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  the  seasons  were  probably  somewhat  more 
marked  in  the  temperate  and  polar  regions  than 
in  the  tropics,  the  longer  day  in  summer  and  the 
greater  directness  of  impact  of  the  rays  making 
the  summer  months  always  warmer.  But  for 
various  reasons,  among  which  we  may  presumably 
rank  the  absence  in  early  ages  of  high  land  at  the 
poles  and  of  an  accumulated  polar  ice-cap,  to- 
gether with  the  existence  of  warm  sea-currents 
from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  the  winters  of  pre- 
glacial  ages  seem  to  have  been  relatively  mild, 
perhaps  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  types  of  plant- 
life)  milder  than  those  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  our  own  period.  No  cold  winds  of 
importance  seem  then  to  have  blown  with  blight- 
ing effect  from  glaciated  or  snow- clad  districts. 
(Mars  in  our  own  time  appears  to  enjoy  winters 
somewhat  of  this  character,  though  a  little  cold- 
er, with  a  temporary  snow-  cap. )  The  seasons  as  we 
know  them  in  temperate  and  arctic  climates,  how* 
ever,  seem  to  be  largely  the  result  of  the  glacial 
epoch  and  its  persistent  legacy,  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  ice-caps."  ,  ^     i      i  ^ 
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ANECDOTES  OF  EDISON. 

IN  the  April  Ladies^  Home  Jounml  there  is  an 
article  under  the  title,  <'The  Anecdotal  Side 
of  Edison,"  a  group  of  very  short  stories  of  the 
great  inventor,  accompanied  by  some  very  inter- 
esting photographs  of  him  and  his  family.  One 
of  tlie  stories  is  rather  startling,  if  it  truly  repre- 
sents Mr.  Edison's  habits  as  a  correspondent. 
<  <  He  had  just  returned  from  a  few  days'  absence 
to  find  a  small  mountain  of  letters  awaiting  him. 
He  was  not  in  a  mood  for  the  reading  and 
answering  of  letters,  but  his  secretary  pressed 
him  to  begin.  This  irritated  Edison,  and  taking 
the  whole  basket  of  letters  dropped  its  entire  con- 
tents into  the  burning  grate  fire.  <  There,' he 
said,  *  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  settle  tliat, '  and 
went  off  to  his  work.  Three  months  later  a 
friend  recalled  the  incident  to  him.  '  Yes,'  said 
Edison,  with  a  chuckle,  '  and  do  you  know  I 
never  heard  from  a  blessed  one  of  tliose  letters, 
which  shows  you  how  important  a  public  man's 
mail  is.'  " 

*<Mr.  Edison  is  as  small  a  sleeper  as  he  is  an 
eater,  but  when  he  sleeps  he  docs  that  and  noth- 
ing else.  He  never  dreams  and  is  never  rest- 
less, getting  more  rest  from  two  hours'  sleep  than 
most  men  do  from  six.  A  short  time  ago,  when 
working  night  and  day  at  some  experiment,  he 
went  to  bed  at  half-past  5  in  the  morning  and 
was  up  again  at  7.  At  breakfast  some  one  asked 
him  how  he  felt.  '  Oh,  I  feel  very  well, '  he 
said,  *  but  I'd  feel  much  l^etter  if  I  hadn't  over- 
slept myself  a  half  hour.'  " 

THE    wizard's    wit. 

Most  of  the  samples  of  Mr.  Edison's  wit  that 
are  in  this  article  do  not  seem  very  striking,  but 
the  following  incident  at  any  rate  is  pleasantly 
suggestive  of  his  inimitable  perseverance  :  **  The 
spirit  of  fun  never  leaves  him.  He  conducts  a 
great  many  of  his  chemical  experiments  in  open- 
mouthed  tumblers — ordinary  thick  glass  flat- 
bottomed  kitchen  tumblers.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  used  over  four  hundred  tumblers 
in  an  experiment  which  had  proved  a  complete 
failure,  one  of  the  assistants  said,  'Well,  Mr. 
Edison,  what  shall  we  do  next?'  Mr.  Edison 
scratched  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking 
at  the  array  of  glasses  he  said  slowly,  *  Well,  I 
think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  some  more 
tumblers.' " 

''Once,  when  asked  to  give  his  definition  of 
genius,  Mr.  Edison  replied :  '  Two  per  cent,  is 
genius  and  98  per  cent,  is  hard  work.'  At  an- 
other time,  when  the  argument  that  genius  was 
inspiration -was  brought  before  him,  he  said: 
*  Bah  !  Genius  is  not  inspired.  Inspiration  is 
perspiration. 
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IBSEN,  THE  DRAMATIST. 

APROPOS  of  Ibsen's  seventieth  birthday  cele- 
bration, on  March  20,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Schofield  contributes  to  the  April  Atlantic  a 
chapter  of  * '  Personal  Impressions  of  Bjornson 
and  Ibsen." 

Bjornson's  characteristics  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. He  is  almost  the  opposite  of  Ibsen.  A 
friendly  man,  enthusiastic,  outspoken,  exuberant, 
fond  of  his  family,  interested  in  his  fellows — 
such  is  Bjornson  as  Mr.  Schofield  and  othen 
have  found  him. 

"Ibsen,  reserved,  cold,  cautious,  taciturn, 
never  caught  off  his  guard,  always  alone.  Bjorn- 
son has  been  called  the  heart  of  Norway,  Ibsen 
its  head.  Bj5rnson  delights  in  being  the  center 
of  an  admiring  gathering.  Ibsen  abhors  the 
curious  crowd.  Bjornson  has  always  a  word  for 
every  one,  an  opinion  on  every  question,  an  elo- 
quent speech  for  every  occasion.  Ibsen  is  one  of 
the  most  uncommunicative  of  men  :  he  has  almost 
never  been  induced  to  address  a  meeting  ;  he 
avoids  expressing  his  opinion  on  any  subject 
whatever.  Bjornson  fills  columns  of  the  radical 
newspapers  at  a  moment's  notice.  Ibsen  keeps 
his  ideas  to  himself,  broods  over  them,  and  pro- 
duces only  on(3  book  every  two  years,  but  that  as 
regularly  as  the  seasons  return.  Bjornson  tells 
you  all  about  his  plans  in  advance.  As  for  Ibsen, 
no  one  (not  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  if  he 
may  be  said  to  liave  such)  has  the  remotest  idea 
what  a  forthcoming  drama  is  to  be  about.  He 
absolutely  refuses  to  give  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  before  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  booksellers,  though  the  day  on  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained  is  announced  a  month  ahead. 
Even  the  actors  who  are  to  play  the  piece  almost 
immediately  have  to  await  its  publication. 

' '  So  great  has  been  the  secrecy  of  the  '  but- 
toned-up'  old  man  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  trans- 
late literally  the  expressive  Norwegian  word  tH- 
knappet  which  is  so  often  applied  to  him)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  far-off  Norwegian  capital, 
who  have,  as  a  rule,  but  little  to  disturb  their 
peaceful  serenity,  are  wrought  up  to  an  unusual 
pitch  of  curiosity  on  that  day  during  the  Christ- 
mas-tide when  Ibsen's  latest  work  is  expected 
from  the  Copenhagen  printers.  Orders  have 
been  placed  with  the  booksellers  long  in  advance, 
and  invariably  the  first  edition  is  sold  before  it 
appears.  The  book  then  becomes  the  one  topic 
of  conversation  for  days  and  weeks  afterward. 
'  What  does  it  mean  ?  '  is  the  question  on  every 
lip  ;  and  frequently  no  answer  comes." 

Once  a  G carman  lady  asked  Ibsen  what  he  meant 
by  "Peer  Gynt." 

' '  A  dead  silence  reigned  for  a  moment  in  the 
little  group  surrounding  the  old  man,  and! 
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pected  him  to  change  the  subject  without  answer- 
ing the  query.  But  no ;  he  finally  raised  his  head, 
threw  back  his  shock  of  white  hair,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  looked  quizzically  into  the  woman's  eyes, 
and  then  slowly  drawled  out,  'Oh,  my  dear 
madam,  when  I  wrote  *<Peer  Gynt  *'  only  our 
Lord  and  I  knew  what  I  meant;  and  as  for  me, 
I  have  entirely  forgotten.'  " 

ibsen's  isolation. 

What  most  impressed  Mr.  Schofield  was  Ibsen's 
persistence  in  ignoring  other  literatures  and  other 
writers: 

*  <  No  writer  in  recent  times  has  been  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  works  of  other  men.  He  has  de- 
liberately refrained  from  extensive  reading,  and 
has  kept  himself  from  under  the  sway  of  domi- 
nating personalities,  ancient  or  modem.  He  does 
not  understand  a  word  of  English  or  French  when 
spoken,  and  can  scarcely  read  even  a  newspaper 
article  in  either  language.  The  assertion  com- 
monly made  until  lately,  that  he  has  been  much 
influenced  by  French  authors,  is  the  veriest  non- 
sense; he  hardly  knew  of  their  existence. 

*  <  This  may  be  a  weakness,  but  it  is  the  result 
of  his  theories  of  life,  or  rather  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  life  he  himself  has  been 
forced  to  lead.  He  is  content  to  live  within  him- 
self, and  refrains  from  blaming  as  much  as  from 
praising  others.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this 
ignoring  of  the  works  of  other  writers  may  even 
have  contributed  to  make  Ibsen  what  he  is,  one 
of  the  most  original  authors  of  the  century,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  a  new  movement  which 
has  affected  creative  effort  in  almost  every  Euro- 
pean land.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  misfortune 
if  many  followed  his  example  with  respect  to 
lonely  insularity.  But  we  dare  not  criticise  in 
the  case  of  the  master:  his  plan  has  permitted  the 
fruition  of  his  genius." 

*  <  Let  every  man,  he  teaches,  make  the  most  of 
the  talents  God  has  given  him,  strive  to  develop 
to  their  full  the  peculiar  powers  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed,  so  that  dull  uniformity  shall 
cease,  and  curbing  conventionality  no  longer 
check  the  advance  of  mankind." 

After  all,  as  Mr.  Schofield  well  says,  there  is 
something  inspiring  in  Ibsen's  career  : 

* '  The  poor  apothecary  boy  in  a  tiny  country 
village,  hopelessly  remote  from  the  great  deiliters 
of  literary  endeavor,  has  risen  by  the  sheer  force- 
of  indomitable  will  and  by  unswerving  fixity  of 
purpose  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  writer  his  land 
has  ever  known  ;  the  one  Norwegian  in  this 
century  who,  above  all  others,  has  succeeded  in 
influencing  profoundly  the  thbughls  of  metf  far, 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  that  wild  but  gr6rioaB 
land  which  gave  him  birth." 


IAN  HACLAREN  AND  THE  THEATER. 

a 

IN  the  March  number  of  The  Woman  at  Home 
Ian  Maclaren  has  a. dialogue  on  <<  Amuse- 
ments," in  which  as  the  rector  he  gives  his  views 
of  the  theater.  He  begins  by  satirizing  charades 
and  says  that  he  is  sure  that  if  anything  could 
cure  one  of  theater-going  it  would  be  seeing  dumb 
charades  and  having  to  guess  the  words.  *  *  It's 
more  chastening  than  comic  singing,  and  that  is, 
I  think,  the  most  solemn  exercise  invented  by 
the  human  mind."  In  answer  to  the  question 
<<  Why  should  people  want  to  go  to  the  theater?" 
he  responds  : 

< '  For  amusement  very  largely  ;  the  pressure 
of  life  grows  harder  every  day,  and  both  men 
and  women  requires  relief  ;  they  want  to  see  some- 
thing bright  and  interesting ;  and  so  the  *  new ' 
magazine  is  selling  by  the  hundred  thousand  and 
theaters  are  flourishing  in  every  town. 

**<  That's  so,'  broke  in  Mrs.  Goodwin.  «I 
know  a  place  in  the  North  where  the  one  theater 
used  to  be  periodically  bankrupt  and  hardly  a 
respectable  person  went  near  it.  Now  it  is  open 
most  of  the  year,  and  the  church-going  set  have 
most  of  the  boxes.'  " 

The  question  is  also  asked,  '  *  Why  should  peo- 
ple have  such  a  craze  for  the  theater  ?"  and  the 
answer  is,  <  <  Because  the  dramatic  instinct  is  bom 
in  us."  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Watson  says  that 
<<  what  good  people  ought  to  do  is  not  to  ostra- 
cize the  theater,  but  to  purify  it. 

*'  How  can  they  do  that  ?  Why,  by  encourag- 
ing managers  to  produce  pure  and  noble  plays 
and  supporting  well-living  actors,  till  the  higher 
drama  be  profitable  and  the  lower  be  left  to 
vicious  people,  where  it  will  die  through  destitu- 
tion. You  can  never  reform  by  repression  ;  the 
Puritans  tried  that  method,  and  the  result  was 
the  grossness  of  the  Restoration.  You  can  only 
reform  by  replacing.  ...  I  wish  well  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  helps  to  make  the  stage  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  society.  And  I  ex- 
pect before  I  die  to  see  a  clean,  wholesome  theater 
in  England." 

It  is  one  thing  to  theorize  and  quite  another  to 
put  your  theories  to  the  test  by  supporting  their 
practice  in  real  life.  In  these  days  when  much 
is  said  about  the  elevation  of  the  drama,  it  must 
be  put  to  Ian  Maclaren's  credit  that  as  a  clergy- 
man he  has  not  disdained  to  give  his  sanction  to 
a  dramatic  performance  which  is  certain  to  pro- 
mote that  end.  It  has  already  been  widely  noted 
that  a  dramatization  of  his  three  famous  books, 
«<  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  «<  The  Days  of 
Atdd  Lang  Syne,"  and  <<Kate  Carnegie,"  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  James  MacArthur,  oo-editor  of 
the  Bookman^Kadi  Mr.  Tom  Hall^  awriter  of  huinor^- 
ous  verse.     That  the  play  which  is  called  <  <  Beeida 
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the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "  is  pure,  wholesome,  and 
true  to  Drumtochty  life  may  be  vouched  for  by 
the  fact  that  after  reading  it  Dr,  Watson  wrote 
approving  of  it.     *  *  I  commend  the  play, "  to  quote 
from  his  letter,  *  *  to  my  friends  in  America  whom 
I  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.'*   Messrs.  Frank 
L.  Perley  and  Fred  M.  Ranken,  of  New  York, 
will   present  the  play  at   McVicker's  Theater, 
Chicago,  for  the  first  time  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  11,  after  playing  a  preliminary  week,  be- 
ginning March  28,  in  Washington,  D.  C.     Dr. 
Watson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  the 
courage  of  his   convictions  in  supporting   sane 
dramatic  art,  and  the  result  will  be  eagerly  await- 
ed by  all  his  friends  in  America. 


UTERARY  GOSSIP  BY  AMBASSADOR  HAY. 

MR.  FRANK  BANFIELD  reports  in  Cas- 
selVs  for  March  a  pleasant  chat  he  had 
with  the  American  ambassador  in  London,  Col. 
John  Hay.  Colonel  Hay  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed about  himself,  but  talked  frankly  about 
his  literary  preferences.  A  few  of  his  remarks 
may  be  given  here.  On  payment  for  literary  work 
he  said:  <*  If  no  pay  was  given  for  writing,  as 
many  people  would  write  as  write  now.  .  .  . 
The  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
hold  in  literature." 

**  When,  in  America,  we  paid  hardly  anything 
for  literary  work,  we  had  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
writers,  Bryant  and  Poe  and  Longfellow  and 
Whittier  and  Lowell  in  his  youth,  and  they  didn't 
receive  as  much  as  one  poet  of  to-day,  who  said 
to  me  that  the  whole  product  of  his  poetry  didn't 
pay  for  his  washing." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  <  *  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
prose  and  verse  that  we  ever  had,"  dreamed  of 
founding  a  magazine  which  might  reach  a  circu- 
lation of  forty  thousand  copies.  <  *  Now  we  have 
several  magazines  circulating  half  a  million  each, 
and  they  rarely  publish  anything  that  reminds 
you  of  Edgar  Poe's  work." 

*  *  <  The  most  successful  book  of  our  time  was 
written  by  a  man  who  wasn't  a  writer,  published 
by  a  man  who  wasn't  a  publisher,  and  read  by 
people  who  never  read.' 

<  <  <  That  sounds  paradoxical ,(  your  excellency]  \  1 
What  is  the  name  of  the  book  ? ' 

*'  <  <*  The  Life  of  Grant,"  by  himself,'  said  Mr. 
Hay.  <  Seventy  thousand  pounds  was  paid  at  one 
time  to  his  widow  for  that.  The  success  of  a  book 
depends  infinitely  more  on  whether  it  is  wanted 
or  not  than  on  how  it  was  written.  *  " 

Colonel  Hay  confessed  to  admiring  Kipling 
<  *  enormously."  Browning  he  declared  is  **  eth- 
ically the  greatest  poet  of  his  time  :  Tennyson  is 
the  greatest  artist. " 


A  curious  paradox  of  parody  waa  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Hay.  The  measure  in  which  Bret 
Harte  wrote  ''  The  Heathen  Chinee  "  was  identi- 
cal with  and  suggested  by  Swinburne's 

'*  Who  shall  seek,  who  shaU  bring. 
And  restore  thee  the  day 
When  the  dove  dipped  her  wing 
And  the  oars  won  their  way. 

Where  the  narrowing  Sy  mplegades  whiten  the  straits 
of  Propontis  with  spray." 

The  ambassador's  views  of  modem  realism  may 
be  gleaned  from  this  observation  : 

<  <  I  said  to  a  French  man  of  letters  once, 
'  Why  doesn't  one  of  your  great  writers  indulge 
in  the  novelty  of  a  decent  story  ?  Every  man 
wants  his  children  to  read  good  French.  It  would 
sell  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  France, 
England,  and  America. '  His  answer  was,  <  No 
Frenchman  could  write  such  a  book  and  retain 
his  self-respect.'  " 

Colonel  Hay  says  of  British  hospitality  :  *  *  Of 
all  the  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  is 
the  one  most  cordially  and  generously  hospitable." 


THE  ENGUSH  MAGAZINE  WRITER'S  MARKET. 

^  ^  npHE  Sorrows  of  Scribblers  "  is  the  title  of 
A  a  racy  and  unsigned  article  in  the 
National  Review  for  March.  There  is  much 
amusing  criticism  of  contributors  and  defense  of 
editors.  The  most  serious  part  deals  with  the 
question  of  remuneration.  Magazine -writing  is 
not  presented  as  precisely  the  most  lucrative  of 
pursuits  : 

' '  Journalism  offers,  at  any  rate,  daily  bread  ; 
while  magazines  often  keep  their  contributors 
waiting  so  long  for  insertion  and  payment  that 
any  one  who  did  it  for  a  living  would  have  to 
have  something  else  to  go  upon.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  some  twenty  or  thirty  people  in  Eng- 
land who  make  £200  a  year  by  magazine- 
writing  ;  their  names  are  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic and  are  a  safe  <  draw  ;  '  while  outside  these  is 
the  large  army  of  magazine  contributors  whose 

earnings  average,  say,  from  £20  to  £50  a  year 

hardly  enough,  indeed,  to  keep  body  and  soul 

together." 

\ 

A  SCHEDULE   FOR   ASPIRING  J0UBNALI8TB. 

Then  we  are  furnished  with  a  list  of  rates  of 
pay  given  by  a  few  out  of  the  innumerable 
family  of  magazines.  It  illustrates  the  inezoia- 
ble  advance  of  publicity.  What  it  was  onoe 
thought  somewhat  indelicate  to  inquire  about,  ex- 
cept in  confidential  whispers,  is  now  blazoned  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  As  a  kind  of  oommercial 
review  of  reviews,  the  schedule  has  its  place 
here  : 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  various 
sums  paid  and  the  kind  of  contributions  accepted 
by  the  current  journals.  We  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  quite  '  up  to  date '  as  to  all  of  them,  but  here, 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  information  gleaned  from  per- 
sonal experience  during  fifteen  years'  magazine- 
writing.  It  is  a  list  which  may  prove  useful  to 
the  young  aspirant.  I  myself  invariably  send  it 
by  return  of  post  in  answer  to  those  well-known 
and  pathetic  appeals  as  to  <  how  to  get  my  article 
into  a  magazine.'  " 

Argosy:  Accepts  articles  that  are  pleasantly  discur- 
sive, frivolous,  and  not  too  long.    10s.  6d.  a  page. 

Atalanta:  For  girls ;  semi-artistic  and  not  too  im- 
proving.   About  15s.  a  page. 

Bow  BelU :  About  £1 10s.  for  a  story  of  ten  pages. 

CasselVs:  £1  a  page  (of  two  columns). 

Chambers's  Journal:  For  short  "facty"  papers. 

Comhlll :  Pays  better  than  any  within  my  experience. 
£1  Is.  per  page  (small  pages  of  big  type,  not  double- 
cohimned)  and  counts  half  pages  as  pages. 

English  Illustrated:  A  kodak  paper  or  an  article 
accompanied  with  sketches  has  the  best  chance  here. 
Very  alive  and  very  modern.    £\  Is.  a  page. 

Family  Herald:  About  £3  10s.  for  8,000  words. 
Stories  must  be  written  in  a  popular  style — with  plenty 

of  love. 

Oentleman's :  Pays  by  the  story  and  not  by  the  page. 

OlrVs  Omn  Paper:  "Facty,"  practical,  and  very  im- 
proving. 

Oood  Words :  Articles  generally  not  to  exceed  four 
pages.    £1  per  page. 

Ho usehold  Words :  Not  easy  to  get  into.   5s.  a  colunm. 

Leisure  Hour:  Religious  and  exclusive.    8s.  a  page. 

MaemiUaiVs:  £1  Is.  a  page,  double-columned  (and 
counts  half  pages).    High  literary  standard. 

Monthly  Packet :  Exclusive,  very  churchy,  and  slight- 
ly priggish,  though  improving.  Conveys  the  idea  of  a 
feminine  touch. 

Nineteenth  Centiiry:  You  must  either  have  some- 
thing new  to  say  or,  if  you  have  not,  you  must  have  a 
handle  to  your  name.    £1  Is.  or  mere  a  page. 

Quiver :  Same  pay  as  CasselVs.  Stories  must  be  moral 
and  of  the  '* religious  sensational"  type. 

Strand:  Quite  impossible  without  * '  cheek  "  or  a  kodak. 

Sunday  at  Home:  Goody-goody,  with  sermons. 

Temple  Bar:  Anecdotic.    £5  for  a  short  article. 
Windsor:  Modern;  goes  in  largely  for  illustrations 
and  facts. 

Woman  at  Home :  Extremely  personal. 

^'  This  list,  of  course,  is  not  complete.  Indeed, 
I  have  had  to  weed  the  original  manuscript  care- 
fully, for  I  find  that  several  of  the  magazines  on 
my  list  are  now  extinct  (indeed,  it  is  a  mortify- 
ing reflection  that  the  mortality  among  magazines 
to  which  1  have  contributed  has  been  unusually 
severe  and  sudden).  I  have  also  had  to  omit 
several  magazines  to  whicli  my  marginal  notes 
were  '  pay -nothing  devils,'  'very  hard  up,'  and 
the  like.  For  the  old-fashioned  essay  articles 
Corn  hill  and  Macmillan''s  offer  still  the  best  field. 
Elsewhere  there  is  little  chance  now  (unless  you 
happen  to  have  a  name)  for  that  kind  of  article." 


BROWNING  AS  A  CHAPEL-GOER. 

THE  Young  Man  for  March  publishes  an  arti- 
cle entitled  <  *  At  Chapel  with  Browning : 
A  Talk  with  the  Rev.  Edward  White."  Mr. 
White,  who  is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
full  of  reminiscences  concerning  the  worshipers 
at  York  Street  Chapel,  Walworth,  which  is  now 
used  as  the  headquarters  of  Walworth  Settle- 
ment and  known  as  Browning  Hall.  Dr.  Moffat, 
the  Bechuana  missionary,  was  one  of  the  regular 
attendants  at  this  old  chapel,  and  the  body  of 
James  Wilson,  the  captain  of  the  first  missionary 
ship,  the  Duff^  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at 
the  back  of  the  chapel. 

THE    BROWNING    PEW. 

The  most  interesting  associations,  however, 
connected  with  the  old  place  are  those  which  link 
it  with  the  childhood  of  Robert  Browning.  Mr. 
White  says  : 

*  <  The  pulpit  in  those  times  stood  against  the 
middle  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  old  burial 
ground  ;  the  galleries  came  round  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  building  and  ended  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  pulpit — in  a  single  seat  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  Browning  family  occupied  the  right-hand 
gallery  seat  nearest  to  the  rostrum,  and  Robert 
Browning  as  a  boy  for  years  sat  in  the  comer 
seat  nearest  and  quite  close  to  the  right  hand  of 
our  then  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Clayton. 

' '  Yes,  his  face  is  vividly  present  to  my  mem- 
ory through  the  sixty  years  that  have  intervened. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  face  in  the  whole  con- 
gregation— pale  and  somewhat  mysterious,  and 
shaded  with  black  flowing  hair,  but  a  face  whose 
expression  you  remember  through  a  lifetime. 
Scarcely  less  memorable  were  the  countenances 
of  his  father,  mother,  and  sister. 

* '  It  has  always  proved  to  myself  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  providences  that  such  a  man, 
such  a  poet,  should  have  been  trained  in  early 
life  under  so  unimaginative  a  preacher  of  the 
Georgian  era  as  was  our  most  excellent  pastor. 
But  perhaps  minds  that  live  in  steadfast  godly 
prose — when  they  are  thoroughly  good,  as  Mr. 
George  Clayton  was — provoke  and  stimulate  by 
reaction  the  poetic  faculty  in  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors. At  all  events,  I  have  always  thought  that 
<  Sordello '  would  not  so  certainly  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  Browning's  early  disci- 
pline under  a  regular  pulpit  system  of  three  heads 
and  a  conclusion  ! 

THE    POETS    PURITAN    INFLUENCES. 

* '  Robert  Browning  never  threw  off  the  foun- 
dation beliefs  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  father  and  mother,  whose  noble  faces  I 
remember  so  well.     Their  daughter,  who  used  to 
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sit  next  to  Robert,  had  a  countenance  which  was 
a  combination  of  both  their  noblenesses  and  sweet- 
nesses. 

* '  In  considering  Browning's  poetry  and  its 
general  tendency  and  influence,  I  understand 
how  much — after  youth  had  passed — he  had  to 
learn  still  in  England,  and  in  Italy,  and  in  his 
blessed  marriage  with  another  of  the  most  soul- 
soothing  poets  of  our  century,  beyond  all  the 
lessons  he  had  received  in  this  home  of  his  child - 
liood  and  youth.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  if 
a  radiance  of  faith  and  hope  rests  upon  and  hov- 
ers over  the  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
he  lies  enshrined  in  eternal  fame,  that  faith  and 
hope  were  nursed  into  stronger  life  under  the 
Puritan  influences  to  which  I  and  so  many  others 
owe  the  final  direction  and  consecration  of  our 
lives — influences  which  came  from  York  Street 
Chapel. 

*' Browning's  mother — or,  as  she  then  was, 
Sarah  Anne  Wiedemann — joined  the  church  at 
York  Street  in  1808,  and  married  Robert  Brown- 
ing, senior,  in  1811.  The  poet  was  born  in 
1812,  and  eight  years  after  that  his  father  also 
joined  the  church. 

^^  The  facsimile  of  Browning's  baptismal  rec- 
ord is  taken  from  the  church  register,  which  also 
records  the  baptism  of  Sarah  Anne,  the  poet's 
sister. 

**  While  the  boy  Browning  was  attending  the 
York  Street  Chapel,  his  future  wife,  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  was  attending  another  old  Nonconform- 
ist chapel — Paddington  Chapel,  in  the  Edgware 
Road." 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

IN  the  London  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Stead 
makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  arbitration  in  the 
pending  dispute  between  England  and  France  as 
to  the  respective  possessions  of  those  nations  in 
West  African  * '  hmterland. "  Mr.  Stead  sums  up 
the  matter  as  follows  : 

* '  The  situation  in  West  Africa  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell. Since  last  April  we  have  been  in  a  state 
of  suspended  war  with  France,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  occupied  and  are  now  occu- 
pjring  territory  which  until  their  invasion  was 
recognized  by  the  French  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  British  sphere.  The  situation  is  as  if 
a  French  regiment  had  occupied  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  there  under 
protest  until  we  were  ready  either  to  induce 
France  to  recall  the  regiment  or  to  make  the 
force  prisoners  of  war.  There  are  mapy  ques- 
tions, but  there  is  only  one  question.  That  is 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  powers  which 
possess  the  West  African  coast  to  enjoy  the  right 


to  their  hinterlands.  This  question  would  possess 
little  importance  if  the  French  and  Germans 
would  agree  with  us  to  adopt  a  uniform  customs 
tariff,  and  would  allow  the  same  freedom  of  trade 
to  all  comers  within  their  respective  territories. 
Unfortunately,  the  French,  unlike  the  British, 
when  they  occupy  territory,  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  France  a  monopoly  of  the 
native  markets.  Hence,  if  we  are  not  to  seethe 
British  coast  settlements  ruined,-  we  have  to  main- 
tain their  right  to  their  back  gardens.  Both 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  have  suffered  from 
the  way  in  which  their  hinterlands  have  been 
seized  by  the  French,  and  the  memory  of  their 
evil  fate  has  made  us  very  careful  to  assert  and 
reserve  all  our  rights  to  the  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  of  Lagos. 

THE    RIVAL    GARRISONS    IN    BUSA. 

<*  The  accompanying  map  will  explain  better 
than  pages  of  letter-press  the  exact  position  of 
affairs.  The  French,  it  will  be  seen,  after  recog- 
nizing that  the  Say-Barua  line  marked  the  limit 
of  their  advance  I'rom  the  Upper  Niger  toward 
the  sea,  have  endeavored  to  render  that  agree- 
ment null  and  void  by  swarming  across  the 
Lagos  hinterland  so  as  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  Lower  Niger  below  Say.  They  first  tried 
this  on  when  Lord  Rosebery  was  in  office.  In 
deference  to  his  prompt  representations  the 
French  Government  recalled  their  troops  from 
Busa,  recognizing  what,  indeed,  even  the  maps 
published  by  "the  Temps  admitted  then,  that  the 
whole  of  the  territory  known  as  the  Nikki-Say- 
Busa  triangle  was  outside  the  French  sphere. 
When  Sir  George  Goldie,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  the  Niger  Company,  went  to  Busa  at  the 
beginning  of  1897  there  was  no  question  as  to 
British  sovereignty  over  Busa,  both  capital  and 
state.  But  when  he  proposed  to  establish  a  gar- 
rison in  Busa  town  the  head  man  objected.  The 
presence  of  soldiers,  he  said,  always  made  trouble 
with  women.  To  avoid  these  women  palavers, 
he  hoped  the  garrison  would  not  be  stationed  in 
the  town.  Sir  George  Goldie  agreed,  and 
planted  the  British  garrison  at  Fort  Goldie,  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  south  of  Busa  town,  and  estab- 
lished another  at  Liaba,  thirty  miles  to  the  north, 
both  commanding  the  chief  trade  routes  in  Busa 
state.  No  sooner  had  Sir  George  Goldie  returned 
to  this  country  than  the  French  marched  back 
into  Busa,  from  which  they  had  been  recalled  in 
deference  to  Lord  Rosebery's  representations, 
and  there  they  are  until  this  day. 

*  <  The  two  governments  exchanged  notes  and 
began  negotiations,  but  so  far  these  negotiations 
have  led  to  no  result.  Meanwhile,  in  Q|der  to 
support  the  French  case,   other  contingents  of 
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Senegalese  troops  under  French  command  were 
pushed  forward  into  the  Lagos  and  Gold  Coast 
hinterlands.  Ignoring  the  British  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  native  head  men,  the  French  con- 
cluded fresh  treaties  ceding  them  sovereign  rights, 
and  then  they  reenforced  their  *  treaty  rights '  by 
the  appearance  at  least  of  *  effective  occupation.  * 
All  over  the  Lagos  and  Gold  Coast  hinterlands 
there  are  sprinkled  tri-color  flags  and  Senegales 
garrisons  under  the  command  of  French  officers 
chafing  against  the  command  laid  upon  them  by 
M.  Hanotaux,  that  they  are  not  to  attack  the  few 
British  garrisons  which  defend  the  treaty  rights 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  territory  of  our  hinter- 
land. No  British  post  has  been  established  in  the 
hinterland  of  either  French  or  German  colonies. 
All  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  intrusion  of 
the  French  into  territory  below  the  Say-Barua 
line,  and  especially  into  the  Busa  territory  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Niger." 

Admiral  Maxse's  Views. 

Admiral  Maxse  sums  up  the  British  case  in  the 
West  African  dispute  with  France  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  Natlo-ixal  lieview. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  there  are.  three 
principles  on  which  the  West  African  question 
might  have  been  settled.  These  are  stated  by 
Admiral  Maxse  as  follows  : 

♦♦  1.  The  hinterland  theory,  which  gives  prior 
claim  on  the  back  land  of  the  colony  occupying 
the  sea- coast. 

"2.  The  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890, 
which  debars  us  from  going  north  of  a  line  be 
tween  Say  on  the  Niger  and  Barua  on  Lake  C/had, 
and  which  it  was  also  understood  at  the  time,  by 
both  the  French  and  ourselves,  debarred  the 
French  from  invasions  to  the  south  of  the  line. 

"  3.  Prior  treaties  with  native  chiefs  acknowl- 
edging our  protectorate." 

Admiral  Maxse  asserts  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  these  principles  of  settle- 
ment has  been  »'both  contemptuous  and  insult- 
mg. 

As  to  the  hinterland  theory,  France  recog- 
nizes it  only  so  far  as  it  can  l)e  claimed  for  tlie 
benefit  of  a  French  colony.  Wherever  |)ossible, 
she  endeavors  to  cut  off  the  British  hinterland — 
and  often  with  success. 

The  frontier  formed  by  the  Anglo- French  agree- 
ment of  1890  is  good  enough  for  the  French  as 
against  British  incursions,  Init  counts  for  nothing 
as  a  restriction  of  the  French. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  prior  treaties.  Those 
which  the  British  have  made  with  native  chiefs 
are  "invalid,  and  may  be  sufxjrseded  by  French 
treaties  that  become  valid,  ('aptain  Lugard,  for 
instance,  preceded  the  French  at  Nikki  an«l  made 


a  treaty  with  the  chief.  A  fortnight  afterward 
the  French  arrived  and  superseded  his  ^th  one 
of  their  own  which  has  become  a  sacred  doca* 
ment." 

DOES  FRANCE  HATE  ENGLAND  ? 

Admiral  Maxse  has  at  last  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  France  is  inspired  by  a  fixed 
enmity  to  England,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  conduct  of  her  government  and  the  lan- 
guage of  her  newspapers. 

"  We  have  found  determined  hostility  upon 
the  question  of  Egypt,  the  Upper  Nile  (over  the 
Anglo-Congo  agreement),  Newfoundland,  Siam, 
Madagascar,  and  West  Africa.  We  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  propitiate  her  by  concessions. 
Each  concession  has  been  accepted  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  forgotten.  We  gave  way  at  Mada- 
gascar, Tunis,  Siam,  and  upon  innumerable  occa- 
sions m  West  Africa.  We  remained  silent  when 
France  violated  all  her  engagements  concerning 
the  evacuation  of  Tunis.  It  was  friendly  and 
considerate  on  our  part  to  do  this,  but  our  for- 
bearance stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cam- 
paign she  perpetually  wages  against  us  in  Egypt, 
where  our  position  is  precisely  analogous  to  hers  in 
Tunis,  except  that  we  have  not  yet  declared  a 
protectorate  in  the  former  country.  She  has 
also  disregarded  all  her  undertakings  to  us  at 
Madagascar  and  ruined  our  connection  with  that 
island.  She  tore  up  our  Anglo- Congo  agree- 
ment and  substituted  a  treaty  of  her  own.  She 
refuses  to  settle  the  Newfoundland  dispute,  and 
pays  extravagant  bounties  to  French  fishermen 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  maintain  some  trivial 
rights — trivial  to  France,  but  most  vexatious  to 
the  people  of  Newfoundland. 

'•  If  1  have  drawn  up  these  accusations,  they 
are  intended  less  as  accusations  than  as  an  ex- 
planation of  a  situation  the  cireation  of  which  we 
profoundly  deplore. 

**The  French  people  want  war  as  little  as  we 
do.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  they  may  be  blun- 
dered into  it  by  incompetent  statesmen.  If  only 
there  were  such  a  thing  in  France  as  public  opinion 
(apart  from  press  opinion) — if  the  ill-informed 
French  people  could  know  the  real  situation  I 
But  the  daily  newspapers  of  Paris  monopolize  all 
the  channels  of  information  and  pervert  the  read- 
ing pu])lic.  There  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  word 
heard  in  British  justification.  The  hopeless  thing 
is  that  we  may  be  drifting  into  a  war  which  each 
nation  would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid. 
It  may  be  avoided  if  the  French  Government  is 
given  to  understand  that  the  limit  of  surrender 
has  been  reached.  If  it  is  not  understood 
Pcrfide  Albion  will  seem  more  perfidious  %^f^ 
ever.*' 
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GERMANY  IN  CHINA--A  JAPANESE  VIEW. 

RECENT  German  aggression  in  China  forms 
the  subject  of  some  vigorous  editorial  para- 
graphs in  Greater  Japan,  an  able  review  published 
at  Tokio,  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Japa- 
nese. 

The  editor  states  that  most  of  the  Japanese 
newspapers  have  regarded  *  <  the  high-handed 
action  of  Germany  "  with  contempt,  calling  it  a 
significant  opening  of  the  policy  long  premed- 
itated and  especially  entertained  by  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France — *  *  the  policy  to  devour  the 
Chinese  empire  as  soon  as  her  disorganization 
sets  in."  It  is  natural,  he  says,  that  these  powers 
should  seek  to  quicken  such  disorganization  by 
various  means  of  external  disturbance,  as  the 
rotting  of  an  apple  inay  be  hastened  by  breaking 
its  skin;  but  every  step  in  this  direction  is  a 
menace  to  Japan's  declared  policy  of  maintaining 
peace  in  the  East. 

Greater  Japan  holds  that  the  murder  of  the 
two  German  missionaries  was  not  an  affair  of 
suflBcient  importance  to  justify  Germany's  diplo- 
matic procedure.  Interference  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  properly  coming  within  municipal  juris- 
diction, should  be  limited  to  the  bare  execution 
of  justice.  Germany,  however,  insists  on  the 
punishment  of  the  local  authorities,  which,  in  the 
editor's  opinion,  is  exceeding  the  demands  of 
justice. 

GERMAN  AMBITION  A  MENACE  TO  THE  EAST. 

<*  Again,  why  does  Germany  require  of  China 
those  special  privileges  of  opening  coal  mines  and 
of  constructing  railroads  throughout  the  Shang- 
tung  province  ?  Why  does  she  demand  a  portion 
of  the  Chinese  territory  for  use  for  a  coaling 
station  for  her  navy  ?  Is  this  a  part  of  the  jus- 
tice to  be  exacted  from  China  ?  Nay,  this  is  the 
-exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  The  ex- 
ploitation is  not  so  bad,  but  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  coaling  station  on  the  Chinese 
coast  and  the  increase  of  the  naval  force  of  Ger- 
many in  Chinese  waters  are  beyond  our  under- 
standing. Germany  has  no  colony  here  in  the 
East.  Why,  then,  does  she  require  a  coaling 
station  and  a  squadron  of  eight  war  vessels  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  suspect  her  of  political  ambition, 
which  is  a  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  East. " 

The  editor  also  objects  to  Germany's  method 
of  enforcing  her  demands  by  the  hasty  assembling 
of  a  naval  force  before  the  resources  of  diplo- 
macy had  been  exhausted,  and,  finally,  exception 
is  taken  to  Germany's  conduct  on  moral  and 
religious  grounds. 

<  <  We  venture  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  Ger- 
many will  in  the  end  retard  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  East  and  foster  the  fanatical 


.suspicion  that  is  entertained  by  the  Chinese  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Christian 
missions.  Truly,  they  regard  them  as  instru- 
ments for  territorial  aggrandizement.  Political 
spies  and  the  present  case  have  abundantly  con- 
firmed them  in  this  suspicion. " 

*  <  Throughout  the  progress  of  this  unusual  dip- 
lomatic procedure  of  Germany  against  China, 
England,  who  has  the  paramount  interest  in  the 
East,  has  kept  completely  silent.  The  reason  of 
her  being  silent  is  evident.  First,  she  had  not 
entertained  any  suspicion  whatever  concerning 
the  German  movemeiit ;  and,  secondly,  she  be- 
lieved that  Germany  was  rendering  service  to 
Christendom  by  punishing  China  for  her  per- 
petual indolence  in  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Christian  missionaries." 


ENGLAND  AND  JAPAN. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson 
discusses  the  question  whether  or  not  Eng- 
land should  form  a  firm  fighting  alliance  with 
Japan  in  view  of  contingencies  in  the  far  East. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  last 
month  strongly  denounced  such  a  proposal  as  too 
heinous  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  civi- 
lized European.  Mr.  Wilson  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  thinks  that  unless  the  officials  of 
the  British  Government  had  contemplated  an 
alliance  with  Japan  their  conduct  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  might  be  described  as  criminal 
lunacy.  At  the  time  when  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  was  threatening  war  England  had  eleven 
fighting  ships  in  the  far  East,  while  Russia  had 
seven,  France  three,  and  Germany  six.  If  she 
had  had  to  fight  the  alliance  she  would  only  have 
had  eleven  ships  against  sixteen,  and  the  alliance 
would  Jsiave  been  superior  to  her  in  weight  of 
broadside,  number  of  heavy  guns,  and  number 
of  torpedo-tubes.  Therefore  Mr.  Wilson  inclines 
to  think  that  when  Count  Ito  had  his  six  hours' 
interview  with  Lord  Salisbury  they  arrived  at  an 
understanding  as  to  what  should  be  done  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst.  This  understanding, 
he  hopes,  is  still  in  existence. 

*  *  Our  margin  of  naval  superiority  is  so  very 
diminutive  against  France  and  Russia  alone — 
against  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  it  is  non- 
existent— that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too  strong 
at  any  one  point  lest  we  should  be  too  weak  at 
others.  In  itself  the  Japanese  fleet  is  a  factor 
which  makes  her  alliance  appear  desirable.  She 
possesses  a  navy  which  is,  when  all  is  said,  actual- 
ly and  potentially  the  most  formidable  individual 
fleet  in  the  East  at  this  moment.  She  has  now 
available  two  new  battleships  superior  to  anything 
east  of  Suez,  eleven  good  cruisers — one  of  wbicli 
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has  just  been  bought  from  Brazil — a  reserve  fleet 
of  older  ironclads  and  cruisers,  and  some  forty 
torpedo  craft.  Strong  though  this  force  is,  it  is 
to  be  vastly  strengthened  in  the  immediate  future. 
By  the  Austrian  Marine  Almanack  for  1898  Japan 
has  now  building  five  large  battleships — three  of 
which  but  for  the  strike  would  have  been  delivered 
early  next  year — four  large  armored  cruisers, 
eleven  smaller  cruisers,  and  twelve  destroyers  or 
torpedo-boats." 

England  has  since  then  reenforced  her  navy, 
but  she  is  still  not  in  a  position  to  be  so  squeam- 
ish as  to  allow  her  policy  to  be  swayed  by  objec- 
tions as  to  the  color  of  her  allies  or  their  religious 
beliefs.     Mr.  Wilson  savs  : 

*  *  We  shall  perhaps  confess  that  by  our  policy 
of  isolation  we  have  been  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  have  been  so  out-maneuvered  that  an  alliance 
with  a  yellow  power  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
Would  it  not  be  wisest  to  recognize  the  unpalat- 
able truth,  to  conclude  a  definite  agreement  with 
Japan  which  should  restrain  her  from  violent  or 
premature  action,  but  which  should  at  the  same 
time  guarantee  her  from  any  such  attack  as  seems 
to  be  maturing  ?  Included  in  the  terms  would 
be  stipulations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  *  open 
door, '  by  force  if  necessary,  in  the  markets  of 
the  East — supposing  British  statesmen  are  in 
earnest  in  bringing  forward  such  demands. 
Without  force  we  cannot  maintain  them,  and  we 
shall  be  put  off  with  paper  promises  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  be  repudiated  in  the  near  future.'* 

An  Opposing  View  of  EnRland's  Interests. 

Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  contributes  to  the  Covtem- 
porarif  Review  an  article  on  the  far  East,  in  which 
he  differs  ttUoaelo  from  the  advice  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Jane  is  quite  sure  tliat,  so  farfrjm 
a  Japanese  alliance  being  in  the  lino  of  British 
interests,  England's  best  course  would  be,  leav- 
ing morality  on  the  one  side,  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Japan  and  destroy  hor  power  once  for  all. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  advice 
being  followed.  Notwithstanding  his  conclu- 
sions, Mr.  Jane's  paper  is  much  more  cheerfully 
conceived  than  Mr.  Wilson's,  for  Mr.  Jane  is 
quite  sure  that,  thanks  chiefly  to  England's  com- 
mand of  coal  and  the  superior  coal -carrying 
capacity  of  her  warships,  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
even  if  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  combined 
to  attack  her  in  the  far  East. 

* '  To  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  single  sentence, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  are  all  practically 
without  bases,  without  supplies,  without  hope  of 
reenforcements,  without,  in  fine,  a  single  thing 
necessary  for  war.*' 

Mr.  Jane  has  his  own  views  on  the  subject. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  partition  of  Cliina 


has  anything  to  do  with  the  recent  reenforcement 
of  European  fleets  in  far  Eastern  waters.  He 
undertakes  to  prove  that — - 

*<  1.  Germany's  occupation  of  Kaio-Chau  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  general  problem,  with  us, 
with  Russia  or  any  other  power. 

*  2.  That  no  combination  of  the  naval  forces 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  could  affect  our 
naval  position,  and  that  they  must  be  fully  aware 
of  the  fact. 

**  3.  That  Russia's  policy  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  any  German  or  French  influence,  and  that 
it  is  not  hostile  to  us  in  any  way  whatever." 

The  real  danger  is  the  future  of  Japan.  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  are  watching  each  other  like  cat 
and  mouse,  and  all  the  recent  movements  of 
navies  were  governed  by  contingencies  arising 
out  of  that  fact.  This  is  Mr.  Jane's  idea  of 
Russian  wishes  in  the  far  East : 

"Our  aid  or  beneficent  neutrality  is  of  far 
more  need  to  Russia  just  now  than  anything  else. 
What  Russia  would  like  to  see,  what  her  diplo- 
matists may  well  be  endeavoring  to  bring  about, 
is  war  between  us  and  Japan,  at  present  our  very 
good  friend,  since  that  best  suits  the  Mikado's 
policy.  A  war  with  Japan  would  be  a  hard  nut 
for  us  to  crack  ;  we  should  be  powerless  till  sev- 
eral first-class  battleships  had  been  brought  up. 
The  aid  of  the  Russian  fleet  already  in  the  far 
East — and  this  fleet  will  soon  number  two  first 
and  one  second  class  battleships,  five  armored 
cruisere,  some  ironclad  gunboats,  and  numerous 
other  vessels — the  aid  of  the  menace  of  Russian 
troops  now  massed  near  Vladivostock  would 
make  our  triumph  immediate  instead  of  eveutuaL 
By  way  of  reward,  Russia  would  get  Port  Arthur 
and  what  she  covets  in  Korea  ;  Japan,  that  thorn 
in  Russia's  future,  would  be  obliterated,  and  after 
that  the  '  eternal  Eastern  question'  might  reach 
finality.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  picture  of  what  an 
Anglo- Russian  alliance  would  produce  is  a  can- 
vas too  daring  to  be  yet  painted.  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Italy  would  all  gradually  dis- 
appear from  their  present  position  in  the  world's 
politics,  and  the  most  of  p]nglish  and  Russian 
aims  being  so  different  and  n  on -antagonistic,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  something  very  like  the  long- 
dreamed-of  millennium  would  be  ushered  in. 
Such.  I  take  it,  is  the  real  dream  of  Russian 
statesmanship,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  aboat 
it,  it  is  a  great  dream." 

Mr.  Jane  concludes  his  article  by  declaring  that 
to  make  war  on  Japan  in  order  to  make  **  friends 
with  Russia  would  be  our  most  diplomatic  course ; 
every  idea  of  morality  and  sentiment  is  against 
such  an  action.  Whatever  views  may  prevail  in 
public  circles,  in  tlie  inner  ring  of  things  the 
cards  are  more  or  less  on  the  table  ;  GemuuDy's 
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action  at  Kaio-Chau  and  the  talked-of  partition 
of  China  are  merely  froth  ;  the  real  problem  is 
the  future  of  Japan.  China  sleeps,  and  sleeps  in 
peace  :  not  for  her,  nor  for  designs  on  her,  has  a 
single  warship  left  European  harbors." 


THE  FIRST  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  is  just  half  a  century  since  the  first  German 
Parliament  met  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
St.  Paul  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1848,  and 
the  Germans,  ever  ready  to  commemorate  a 
national  event,  have  not  overlooked  the  present 
occasion. 

Karl  Biedermann,  who  recounts  his  personal 
reminiscences  in  Nord  und  Sud  of  January  and 
February,  is  one  of  the  very  few  members  still 
living  out  of  the  original  267  who  voted  for  an 
hereditary  empire  on  March  27,  1849,  and  the 
following  notes  of  those  troublous  times  are  taken 
from  his  paper. 

SURVIVORS   OF    1848. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous 
**  Erhkaiserpartei,^^  and  he  tells  us  that  the  very 
youngest  members  were  about  twenty- five  and 
twenty- six,  but  many  were  much  older  men.  Six 
were  over  seventy,  and  the  father  of  the  party, 
Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,  the  poet,  was  seventy- eight. 
In  1878  about  sixty  of  the  members  were  still 
alive,  and  in  1885  the  number  was  reduced  to 
about  thirty.  To-day  only  eight  survivors  are 
to  be  found: 

H.  H.  Meier,  of  Bremen,  founder  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Steamship  Line,  eighty-eight. 

Dr.  von  Simson,  president  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, later  president  of  the  so-called  Union  Parlia- 
ment at  Erfurt,  and  still  later  president  of  a  number  of 
Reichstags,  eighty-seven. 

Karl  Biedermann,  eighty-six. 

Greheim-Commerzienrath  Mevissen,  of  Cologne,  eighty- 
four. 

Dr.  Schrader,  curator  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
eighty. 

William  Jordan,  of  Frankfort,  the  poet,  seventy-nine. 

Professor  Backhaus,  seventy-nine. 

Professor  Haym,  of  Halle,  seventy-six. 

THE    REVOLUTION    OF    MARCH 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  the  sources 
of  a  revolutionary  movement,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  news  of  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family  from  France  on  Febru- 
ary 24  that  kindled  into  flames  the  movement 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  27th 
a  great  popular  assembly  demanding  a  new  con- 
stitution, freedom  of  the  press,  and  other  con- 
cessions took  place  at  Offenburg,  in  Baden.  The 
movement  spread  rapidly,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  collision  between  the  military  and 


the  people  except  at  Berlin,  in  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  March  Revolution  of  1848.  Nor 
did  the  movement  grow  suddenly  in  the  night, 
as  many  pretend.  Preparation  enough  for  it 
had  been  made  on  every  side  by  the  misrule  in 
most  of  the  German  states,  yet  the  insurrection 
was  in  a  great  measure  of  a  spontaneous  charac- 
ter. In  its  aims,  the  movement  of  1848  in  Ger- 
many bore  no  resemblance  to  the. great  historic 
revolutions  of  1640  and  1688  in  England  or  to 
the  revolutions  of  1789,  1830,  and  1848  in  France. 
These  completely  upset  the  existing  order  of  *% 
things,  whereas  the  German  revolution  <  <  stood 
stilt  before  thrones." 

THE    GENESIS  OF   THE    PARLIAMENT. 

From   the  beginning  of  the  40s  a  moderate 
liberal  party  had  gradually  been   forming  with 
national  ideas — that  is  to  say,  the  members  be- 
gan to  look  beyond  their  own  little  state  to  the- 
whole    German    fatherland.       Men    like   Dahl- 
mann  the  historian,  the  two  Beselers,  Heinrich: 
von  Gagem,  and  others,  were  of  the  number^ 
and    their  organ    in    the  daily  press  was  thd 
Deutsche     Zeitung,    edited     by     Gervinus     and 
Hausser.     But  it  was  not  till  1847  that  the  party 
first  met  in  open  conference  at  Heppenheim  to 
discuss  the  general  condition  of  the  country.     On 
March  5   of   the   following    year,   the    men  of 
Heppenheim,  51  in  number,  held  a  second  con- 
ference under  the  ruins  of  Heidelberg   Castle, 
and  decided  on  a  number  of  essential  constitution- 
al reforms  ;  and  on  March  30  they  went  a  step 
further,  and  yummoned  a  more  national  assembly, 
representative   of   all    Germany,   at    Frankfort, 
to  consider  their  programme.     This  is  generally 
called  the  **  Vorparlamentf^^  or  preliminary  Par- 
liament. 

HOW    IT   WAS   COMPOSED. 

The  Constitutional  Diet,  or  National  Assembly 
proper,  was  not  opened  in  St.  Paul's  Church  till 
May  18.  On  paper,  this  first  Parliament  con- 
sisted of  649  members  (about  one  to  every  70,000 
inhabitants);  but  the  actual  number  in  attend- 
ance at  Frankfort  was  between  500  and  600. 
When  the  vote  as  to  the  form  of  government  to 
be  adopted  came  to  be  taken,  they  were  530,  but 
according  to  the  figures  given  by  Karl  Bieder- 
mann, 56  of  these  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  figures 
stand  thus: 

For  a  constitutional  monarchy 277 

For  a  monarchy  on  the  broadest  democratic  basis. . .  107 
For  a  republic 90 

Total m' 

In  his  second  installment  Karl  Biedermann  telb 
the  history  of  the  revised  constitution  of  Mmtdx 
.27,  1849,  and  of  the  vote  in  i^vor  of  the  herod* . 
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itary  empire,  which  was  carried  by  267  against 
263 — a  small  majority  for  so  momentous  an  issue. 

Martyrs  and  Pioneers. 

Here,  however,  we  must  take  leave  of  Karl 
Biedennann's  political  retrospect  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  quiet  preparations  which  preceded 
the  eventful  1848.  This  is  given  us  by  Johannes 
Proelss,  under  the  title  of  *' Martyrs  and  Pio- 
neers," in  Heft  1  of  the  Gartenlaube. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  origin  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy,  the  German  revolution  may  be  said 
to*  have  had  its  beginnings  in  a  secret  meeting- 
place.  Its  ^^  RutW^  was  at  Hallgarten,  in  the 
Rheingau,  the  estate  of  Johann  Adam  von  Itz- 
stein;  and  in  this  secluded  spot  a  number  of 
*< Friends  of  the  Fatherland"  met  in  conference 
Almost  every  year  for  about  ten  years  before  the 
revolution  came  to  a  head.  Close  by,  it  is  curious 
to  learn,  was  Schloss  Johannisberg,  the  summer 
retreat  of  Prince  Metternich ;  but  who  would  ever 
have  suspected  conspiracies  and  conspirators  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  so  feared  a  ruler  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  allude  to  all  the 
events  which  led  Itzstein  in  1839  to  invite  to  his 
liouse  Welcker  and  other  politicians  to  consider 
in  secret  the  **  German  question."  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  to  the  oppression  of  the  people  had 
been  added  the  persecution  of  all  poets,  profess- 
ors, and  university  students  of  liberal  tenden- 
cies. The  sad  experiences  of  Fritz  Renter, 
Heine,  XJhland,  and  many  more,  and  finally  the 
expulsion  of  the  seven  Gottingen  professors  in 
1837,  had  roused  the  greatest  indignation  when 
Itzstein  devised  his  plan.  The  patriots  knew 
well  what  risks,  they  were  running,  and  acted 
with  the  utmost  caution,  coming  to  the  trysting- 
place  by  different  roads  and  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  secret  was  never 
divulged  till  March,  1848. 

**The  German  question,"  or  the  question  of 
German  unity,  as  was  to  be  expected,  brouglit  to 
the  front  all  the  poets  of  the  times.  In  1840, 
when  Frederick  William  IV.  came  to  the  throne 
and  promised  the  people  a  new  constitution,  the 
poets  were  not  slow  to  take  up  the  theme  of  the 
new  birth  of  the  fatherland.  It  was  an  honor  of 
Welcker  that  Hoffmann  von  P'allersleben's  new 
poem,  ^^  Deutschland  uher  Alles^^^  was  first  sung 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm — with  disastrous 
consequences  to  both  poet  and  politician.  The 
new  sovereign's  promises  proved  to  be  a  delusion, 
and  with  the  punishment  of  these  two  men  it  was 
.  clear  that  the  Hallgarten  patriots  must  resort  to 
sterner  methods.  They  now  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  disseminate  among  the  people  all  the 
political  literature  which  had  escaped  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press.     It  was  also  about  this  time 


that  the  poets  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  and  Gott- 
fried Kinkel  were  drawn  into  the  contest. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  patriots  who  actu- 
ally took  part  in  the  Hallgarten  conferences. 
Friedrich  Hecker,  in  some  reminiscences  of  1843. 
mentions  a  few  names  and  tells  how  the  secret 
decisions  of  the  Vienna  conference  first  saw  the 
light.  In  1845  the  patriots  met  at  Leipzig,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  they  met  at  Hep- 
penheim,  there  was  no  further  need  for  secrecy. 

1  848  In  Europe. 

In  the  Revue  Bleue  of  February  19  there  is  a 
short  article  on  the  days  of  February,  1848 — the 
taking  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  It  is  by  W.  de 
Fouville,  one  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  revolutionary  period,  1848-49,  in  Austria 
is  represented  by  * '  Conversations  with  Gen.  Ar- 
thur von  Gorgey,"  by  Wilhelm  von  Vragassy,  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue. 
Another  article  on  the  social  question  in  the 
Vienna  Revolution  of  1848,  by  Dr.  Maximilian 
Bach,  appears  in  the  Deutsche  Wwte  tor  Feb- 
ruary. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEASANT. 

MR.  G.  W.  STEEVENS  contributes  to  5fedfc- 
wood  a  picturesque  and  thoughtful  study 
of  German  country  life.  He  speaks  highly  of 
the  German  landowning  class — *  *  an  aristocracy 
in  hobnailed  boots" — but  finds  the  peasant, 
though  **  well  educated,  scholastically  speaking, 
surprisingly  dull  and  unintelligent." 

'  <  Everywhere  you  will  find  the  gentleman 
farming  his  own  land,  the  same  clean -skinned, 
simple-hearted,  hard-headed,  plain- living,  high- 
mannered  lord,  the  same  peasantry,  penuriouB, . 
but  secure  of  livelihood,  living  hard,  but  scarce 
as  yet  taught  to  resent  hardship." 

German  agriculture  shows  method,  industry, 
conscience,  but  not  great  aptitude  or  energy. 
The  agrarian  party  still  believes  itself  the  nation, 
forgetting  that  **  Germany  is  transforming  her-  • 
self  from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial  coun- 
try almost  as  fast  as  did  Britain  in  the  30s."  The 
old  half- feudal,  half -patriarchal  life  is  doomed 
already: 

•  <  The  fate  of  rural  England  is  already  settling 
over  Germany — the  depopulation  of  the  yillages. 
Walking  with  the  proprietor  among  the  stooks, 
you  meet  a  dumpy,  bowed,  hairy  man,  and  a  not 
less  brutish -looking  woman,  who  to  his  greeting 
return  only  an  inarticulate  grunt.  They  are 
Russians,  hired  for  the  harvest  season,  because 
German  labor  is  not  to  be  had.  Thronghoat 
Germany  west  of  the  Elbe  there  is  a  trade  in 
Russian  and  Polish  labor.     This  labor  steals  over 
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the  Russian  frontier  and  makes  its  way  to  Bres- 
lau,  the  great  mart  of  the  trade.  There  it  sells 
itself  to  contractors,  who  sell  it  in  bulk,  put  on 
the  rail  on  payment  of  carriage,  to  anybody  who 
is  short  of  hands  for  the  harvest.  They  talk  no 
word  of  German  beyond  Ja  and  Nein.  Each 
drove  has  its  foreman  ;  the  drove  is  given  a  loca- 
*  tion,  and  there  in  bare  huts  men,  wom^n,  and 
children  pig  together.  Their  life  seems  hardly 
enviable  even  in  good  weather,  but  it  appears  to 
be  to  their  liking.  For  they  seldom  return  to 
Russia — where,  indeed,  the  authorities  would  not 
welcome  them  with  cordiality — but  remain  to  be 
bearers  of  burdens  in  Germany.  The  German 
bearer  of  burdens  is  off  to  the  mills  in  the  big 
town  whose  smoke  hangs  yonder  behind  the  hill. " 


AN  OPTIMISTIC  VIEW  OF  AUSTRIA'S  FUTURE. 

WRITING  in  the  Nmeteevth  Century  on 
'<  Austria- Hungary  and  the  Ausgleich," 
Dr.  Emil  Reich  indulges  in  the  sanguine  antici- 
pation that  all  difficulties  in  Austria  will  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  it  is  shown  that  any  further  delay 
about  the  Ausgleich  will  break  up  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  practically  force  Austria- Hungary 
from  the  rank  of  the  great  powers.  So  far  from 
regarding  the  scenes  in  the  Reichsrath  and  the 
furious  disputes  which  are  raging  in  Bohemia  as 
symptoms  of  national  dangers,  he  regards  them 
as  the  best  evidence  of  the  vigorous  vitality  of 
the  empire -kingdom.     He  says  : 

**  We  cannot  but  recognize  in  all  that  the  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  a  great  revival.  Now  at 
last  there  is  hope  for  a  final  remedy  of  that  secu- 
lar false  position  of  the  empire.  Now  through 
the  intensified  life  of  each  nationality  there  is 
prospect  of  an  intellectual  renascence  of  peoples 
who  have  hitherto  been  slumbering  on  the  pil- 
lows of  sloth.  The  Czechs,  stung  to  the  quick 
by  their  political  antagonists,  will  still  more  ad- 
vance their  national  literature,  which  even  now  is 
considerable,  pace  Professor  Mommsen.  Already 
in  music  the  Czechs  have  embodied  their  national 
gifts  in  the  very  remarkable  works  of  Dvorak. 
The  Poles  of  Galicia  are  a  very  gifted  race,  and 
great  things  may  be  expected  from  them  both  in 
science,  literature,  and  art.  Through  the  in- 
evitable competition  the  Germans  of  Austria  will 
be  induced  to  multiply  their  efforts  at  intellectual 
supremacy  in  Austria.  The  vast  progress  made 
by  Hungary  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  politi- 
cal and  intellectual,  in  the  last  forty  years,  owing 
to  the  burning  ambition  of  the  Magyars,  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  similar  results  among  the  nationali- 
ties of  Cisleithania.  It  is  incalculable  how  much 
commerce  and  trade  and  industry  will  be  bene- 
fited by  that  revival  of  all  the  mental  and  moral 


energies  of  the  empire.  Already  the  material 
progress  of  both  halves  of  the  monarchy  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  very  considerable. 
It  will,  aided  by  the  immense  natural  wealth  of 
the  empire,  be  increasing  at  a  rate  distancing 
that  of  all  former  periods.  The  enemy  of  a  nation 
is  not  to  be  found  in  great  civil  disturbances  and 
commotions.  Woe  to  the  nation  that  knows  of 
no  inner  conflicts  1  " 


THE  ZOLA  TRIAL. 

AN  anonymous   writer   in   the    Contemporary 
Review  takes  the  Zola  trial  as  his  text  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  a  very  gloomy  estimate 
of  the  present  demoralization  of  France. 
Speaking  of  the  Dreyfus  case  he  says  : 

*  *  The  three  phenomena  which  have  grouped 
themselves  around  the  Dreyfus  agitation  are  a 
firm  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  army;  the 
union  of  clericalism,  militarism,  and  anti-Semit- 
ism ;  and  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  <  healthy 
kernel'  of  the  nation.  But  the  case  is  highly 
interesting  in  another  way :  it  has  brought  out 
in  clear  relief  certain  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  French  nation,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  prove  serviceable  to  the  world.  It 
has  revealed  to  us  the  repulsive  spectacle  of  an  > 
entire  people,  with  its  army,  press,  politicians^ 
and  clergy,  rising  up  against  a  defenseless  and 
wretched  man,  and  threatening  to  demolish  the 
fabric  of  the  state  if  simple  justice  were  done  to 
him;  a  government  which  invokes  the  interests 
of  the  national  defense  to  screen  indefensible 
breaches  of  equity,  and  whose  press  organs  pub- 
lish the  names  and  addresses  of  the  jury  before 
they  have  given  a  verdict;  an  army  whose  select  rep» 
resentatives  threaten  the  jury  with  their  resigna- 
tion if  the  verdict  be  different  from  what  they 
expect,  and  a  legislative  assembly  whose  en- 
lightened members  refuse  to  raise  their  voices 
on  behalf  of  the  victim  of  injustice,  lest  at  the 
coming  elections  they  should  lose  their  seats. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THE    SECRET   DOCUMENT. 

*  *  If  this  Story  of  the  secret  document  be  true, 
and  it  now  seems  indubitable,  then  there  can  no 
longer  be  question  of  an  error  of  justice,  but  of 
such  a  fiendish  crime  against  every  form  of 
human  justice  and  equity  as  the  majority  of 
British  convicts  would  refuse  to  perpetrate. 
Maitre  D^mange,  who  defended  Dreyfus,  ex- 
claimed on  first  hearing  of  this  document:  <  The 
act  would  constitute  such  a  brutal  infraction  of 
the  elementary  prescriptions  of  justice  that  I' 
cannot  believe  it.'  Yet  the  story  stands  un- 
challenged. 

<<  The  defective  ideas  of  judicial  procedure 
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entertained  by  Dreyfus'  military  judges  led  to 
the  Dreyfus  gdchis  which  we  now  behold  in 
France,  and  the  desire  to  justify  the  results  of 
the  court-martial,  rather  than  compromise  the 
judgment  of  the  ofiBcers,  was  the  opportunity 
longed  lor  and  utilized  by  the  clerico- military 
party  to  set  themselves  above  the  state. " 

THE    EXTREME    OF    PESSIMISM. 

This  writer  takes  the  most  pessimistic  view 
of  present  conditions  in  France. 

*•  *  So  far  as  one  can  ascertain  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  intellectual,  political,  and  religious 
movements  of  the  last  hundred  years,  there  is 
not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  ennobling  principle, 
of  any  sublime  ideal,  or  even  of  any  glorious 
aspirations  which  can  be  pointed  out  as  French 
by  origin,  or  even  by  adoption. 

< '  The  third  republic,  on  the  contrary,  born  of 
the  unnatural  union  of  clerical  demagogy  and 
infallible  militarism,  has  let  loose  not  one  hungry 
family,  but  a  whole  legion  of  place-hunters,  to 
satisfy  whose  ravenous  appetite  the  resources  of 
the  country,  the  credit  and  prestige  of  the  nation, 
the  doctrines  of  republicanism  and  principles  of 
a  far  more  sacred  character  have  been  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  nem.  con. 

* '  The  greedy  public  policy  of  colonizing  whole 
continents  abroad,  the  egotistic  private  practice 
of  limiting  families  at  home  to  two  or  three 
children,  the  prevalent  politico- ritual  theology, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  army  and  the  infallibility  of 
its  chiefs,  the  defilement  of  literature,  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  drama  and  of  pictorial  art  to  the 
passions  of  the  human  beast,  the  total  negation 
of  science,  the  universal  conviction  that  the  na- 
tion is  invincible  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  the 
concomitant  proditomania,  combined  with  the 
cheerful  certitude  that  France  is  still  the  light 
and  life  of  the  world,  are  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  four  conditions  enumerated  above  and  un- 
erring symptoms  of  the  dire  disease  which  has 
eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the  citizens  of  the  third 
republic." 

The  Dominance  of  the  Army. 

In  the  FortnigJdhj,  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 
writes  on  the  *' military  paradox"  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  France.  The  article  was  obviouslv 
written  before  the  French  generals  had  entered 
the  witness-box  in  order  to  dictate  their  verdict 
to  the  jury  under  threat  of  a  strike  of  the  general 
staff.  His  paper  is  indeed  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  exceeding  loyalty  and  obedience  of 
the  army  to  the  civil  power,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  the 
army,  and  the  army  alone,  which  is  really  sov- 
ereign in  the  affections  of  France. 


WHY    THE    ARMY    IS    SUPREME. 

He  gives  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  so, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  **  great  sacrifices  "  which 
the  French  have  made  in  order  to  equip  and 
maintain  the  army,  the  second  the  fact  that  the 
army  has  given  them  a  sense  of  security  which 
only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  for  some 
years  been  deprived  of  it.  The  third  reason  is 
that  the  army  has  been  a  great  school  of  physical 
vigor.     He  says  : 

' '  When  the  colleges  fail  to  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion, as  is  the  case  in  France,  military  service  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  means  of  giving  back  to  a 
young  man  some  of  the  virility  which  he  lacks. 

' '  The  service  which  the  army  has  rendered  is 
no  less  great.  It  has  served  as  a  regulating  force 
in  politics.  Whenever  the  interests  of  the  army 
have  been  touched  all  parties  have  made  truce,  in 
the  Chamber  as  in  the  street." 

HOW    IT    AFFECTED    THE    ZOLA   TRIAL. 

The  peasants  and  the  humbler  citizens,  who 
hardly  know  the  names  of  the  ministers  oi  the 
republic,  were  outraged  at  the  thought  that  the 
army  had  been  insulted  by  Zola.  Baron  de 
(/oubertin  himself  shares  this  feeling  so  much 
that,  although  he  admits  the  illegality  of  con- 
victing Dreyfus  by  the  production  of  a  secret 
document  which  was  withheld  from  the  accused 
and  his  counsel,  he  deprecates  any  attempt  to 
remedy  this  distortion  of  the  forms  of  justice  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  diminish  the  prestige  of 
the  army,  and  so  be  highly  prejudicial  to  its 
power.  He  admits  that  the  officers  may  be 
brave,  but  they  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  : 

'<  All  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  intel- 
lectual temper  of  our  officers  affirm  their  com- 
plete inability  to  understand  civil  life  and  direct 
it.  Foreign  policy  interests  them  simply  because 
military  affairs  are  involved  in  it  in  many  ways  ; 
but  unless  they  happen  to  belong  to  an  extremely 
reactionary  or  extremely  clerical  milieu,  home 
policy  leaves  thorn  cold.  As  for  the  principles  of 
civil  law,  they  have  not  a  notion  of  them.  They 
feel  that  sentiment,  common  enough  in  military 
circles,  of  undisguised  attempt  for  les  pikins,  as 
they  call  everybody  who  does  not  wear  uniform  ; 
and  this  contempt  is  readily  transferred  from 
men  to  institutions.  Sometimes  they  even  affect 
to  ignore  certain  points  of  jurisprudence  which 
are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge." 

THE    FEELING    OF    THE    OFFICERS. 

Baron  de  Coubertin's  account  of  the  normal 
attitude  of  an  officer's  mind,  coupled  with  his 
vivid  description  of  the  continual  disappointment 
of  the  military  profession,  which  exists  solely  for 
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war,  and  is  doomed  to  see  year  after  year  pass  by 
in  peace,  impresses  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  the 
peril  that  lies  beneath  the  surface,  and  which  has 
just  now  made  itself  visible  in  the  Zola  trial. 
Baron  de  Coubertin  says  of  the  officers  : 

*  *  Not  one  of  them  failed  in  the  hour  of  Bou- 
langism  ;  not  one  supported  the  dictatorial  can- 
didate. This  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  military 
men  of  1849  ;  in  the  *  MSmotres  du  Giniral 
Fleury '  we  see  with  what  calm  indifference  they 
adhered  to  the  projects  of  Louis  Napoleon,  even 
when  they  least  understood  them." 

THE  MENACE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC. 

But  he  admits  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  di- 
version occasioned  by  colonial  expeditions  this 
patience  and  loyalty  might  have  broken  down. 
He  says  : 

*  *  Without  the  colonial  wars  in  Africa  and 
Tonkin  many  of  our  officers  would  have  been 
simply  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  Jules  Ferry  has  rendered  Europe  an 
incalculable  service  by  turning  the  energies  of 
France  in  this  direction.  He  had  staved  off  a 
situation  which  threatened  to  become  danger- 
ously strained." 

He  then  quotes  De  Tocqueville*s  saying  as  to 
the  army  being  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  foun- 
dation and  stability  of  the  republic  of  France, 
and  adds  : 

*  <  No  doubt  his  theory  is  still  perfectly  correct. 
At  present  the  case  of  France  hapipens  to  be  an 
exceptional  one,  and  consequently  one  which  will 
not  last.  As  the  memories  of  1870  recede  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  past,  as  the  social  con- 
dition of  Europe  becomes  more  and  more  modi- 
fied, the  equilibrium  between  the  civil  and  the 
military  power  will  tend  more  and  more  strongly 
to  self-destruction." 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE  ITS 

SUGAR  ? 

SECRETAflY  WILSON,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  contributes  to  the  Forum 
for  March  an  able  article  in  advocacy  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  sugar.  The  importance  of 
this  subject  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
five  years  the  average  amount  paid  out  by  them 
for  imported  sugar  has  been  $101,575,293.  The 
refined  pro4uct  from  mported  sugar  during  the 
year  1897  was  1,760,607  tons,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  all  sources  in  the  United 
States  during  1897  amounted  to  335,656  long 
tons,  as  follows  :  41,347  tons  from  sugar-beets  ; 
289.009  tons  from  ribbon-cane  ;  5,000  tons  from 
maple  trees,  and  300  tons  from  sorghum-cane. 


Thus  the  total  consumption  in  the  iTmlad  SliBtee 
for  the  year  was  2,096,263  tons. 

THE    SUGAB-BSBT. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  farmer's 
point  of  view,  Secretary  Wilson  says: 

*  *  The  farmers  of  our  country  produce  from 
the  soil  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables,  fruits, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  various  animal  prod- 
ucts, and  the  like  ;  and  if  we  can  add  to  our 
farm  systems  any  crop  that  yields  an  article  of 
common  use,  is  not  exhaustive  of  plant- food,  and 
whose  by-product  is  valuable  in  making  meat  and 
dairy  products,  it  will  find  favor  with  producers. 
There  are  very  few  crops  or  manufactures  of 
them  of  which  this  can  be  said  so  emphatically 
as  it  can  be  said  of  sugar-beets.  The  grains  are 
well-known  soil -robbers.  They  carry  from  the 
soil  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  the  other  elements  of  plant- food. 
Tobacco  is  peculiarly  severe  in  this  regard  because 
none  of  its  by-products  are  fit  for  animal  food; 
and  what  is  sold  from  the  farm  carries  away  so 
much  mineral  plant- food  that  most  soils  arts  soon 
exhausted  if  not  replenished  by  commercial  fertil- 
izers, the  purchase  of  which  is  out  of  the  question 
in  many  parts  of  the 'United  States.  Meats  take 
away  comparatively  little  plant- food  from  the 
soil  compared  with  their  money  value.  The 
cotton-plant  is  not  exhaustive  if  the  stalks  are 
plowed  under  and  the  seed  is  returned  to  the  soil, 
either  directly  or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
domestic  animals.  The  oil  of  the  cotton-seed 
may  be  sold  without  taking  any  plant- food  from 
the  farm,  as  it  comes  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Butter  is  also 
harmless  in  this  respect,  and  does  not  impoverish 
the  land  on  which  the  cow  grazes.  Sugar  is  as 
harmless  as  oil  and  butter;  it  comes  from  the 
carbonic  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
sugar-beet  is  hauled  to  the  factory  and  the  pulp 
taken  back  to  the  farm,  no  plant  food  is  lost  to 
the  soil." 

SOROHUM-CANE. 

Secretary  Wilson  also  shows  the  advantages  of 
growing  sorghum- cane  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  : 

*•  The  sorghum -cane  promises  well  for  sections 
of  our  country  where  beets  do  not  thrive.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Directors  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  have  been  developing  the  sugar 
content  of  this  plant  for  some  years,  until  it  now 
averages  14  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  which 
is  90  per  cent,  of  the  stalk.  The  cotton -growing 
States  require  a  carbonaceous  plant  to  feed  wim 
their  cotton-se^d  cake.  Several  of  these  Stales 
produced  sufficient  nitrogenous  matter  from  o(^ 
ton-seed  in  1897  to  have  finished  all  the  390,000^ 
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fat  cattle  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  tliat 
year.  The  sorghum -cane,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose  without  extracting  the 
sugar,  is  also  about  as  well  adapted  after  the 
sugar  is  extracted.  This  plant  is  now  extensively 
grown  in  our  Southwestern  and  some  of  our 
Eastern  States,  wliere  the  rainfall  is  not  sufficient 
to  grow  maize.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  duty 
to  experiment  with  this  high-heredity  sorghum- 
seed,  simultaneously  with  beets,  to  ascertain 
where  each  will  be  most  profitable  ;  and  during 
the  coming  season  this  will  be  done.  The  fac- 
tories now  in  successful  operation  in  the  United 
States  have  had  machinery  in  the  field  and  fac- 
tory imported  from  foreign  countries.  American 
ingenuity,  however,  has  been  at  work,  and  has 
replaced  every  feature  with  machinery  of  our 
own  manufacture  that  does  the  work  more  expe- 
ditiously and  economically. 

'♦  In  the  dry  localities  of  the  West,  where  the 
rainfall  is  not  always  sufficient  to  insure  a  maize 
crop,  the  sugar-beet  and  sorghum -cane  make 
profitable  crops  and  are  giving  greatly  increased 
value  to  the  land.  Hail-storms  that  utterly  de- 
stroy all  other  crops  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
only  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-beet,  which  promptly 
grow  out  again." 

A    NATIONAL    POLICY. 

Secretary  Wilson  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that 
the  United  States  is  not  in  duty  bound  to  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  sugar-producing  countries  in 
withdrawing  from  them  the  money  we  now  pay 
for  sugar.  He  presents  trade  statistics  showing 
that  our  imports  from  cane -producing  countries 
could  be  wholly  discontinued  and  still  leave  a 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  those  countries  of  more 
than  $60,000,000,  and  that  our  total  imports  of 
sugar  from  the  various  countries  of  supply 
amounted  to  only  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  our  total 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  the 
same  countries. 

Several- European  countries  are  now  tlireaten- 
ing  to  exclude  American  farm  products  from 
their  markets. 

**From  each  of  these  countries,"  says  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  '*we  buy  sugar.  The  home  pro- 
duction of  this  article  will  make  us  independent 
to  the  extent  of  its  value.  We  have  been  pro- 
ducing raw  materials  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  grain  we  sell  to  them  is  turned  into  horses, 
cattle,  meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  that 
comiKJte  with  our  own  products  of  like  nature  in 
the  world's  markets.  Every  bushel  of  grain  sent 
abroad  takes  so  much  plant- food  from  our  soil 
and  reduces  the  land's  producing  power,  while 
the  sugar  we  purchase  in  return  brings  no  plant- 
food  to  our  shores.     The  factory  should,  there- 


fore, be  established  on  the  farm  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, so  that  skill,  art,  and  science  may  change 
the  raw  materials  of  the  farm  into  higher-selling 
goods. 

*'  Instead  of  sending  our  mill-feeds  abroad  in 
the  shape  of  oil-cake,  bran,  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten  meal,  and  similar  by-products,  we  should 
ourselves  convert  them  into  live-stock,  moats,  and 
other  animal  products,  in  which  form  they  can 
be  sold  in  foreign  markets  to  greater  advantage. 
When  we  make  our  own  sugar  and  divide  $100,- 
000,000  among  our  farmers,  laborers,  and  capi- 
talists, we  can  afford  to  that  extent  to  keep  our 
raw  materials  at  home. 

**  Germany  produces  about  as  much  sugar  as 
the  United  States  imported  in  1897.  It  was 
grown  on  a  little  over  a  million  acres.  If  the 
sugai*  we  now  purchase  abroad  were  produced  in 
this  country,  four  hundred  factories  would  be  re- 
quired to  work  up  the  necessary  amount  of  sugar- 
beets.  This  would  afford  capitalists  a  field,  as 
safe  and  permanent  as  any  now  offered,  for  the 
investment  of  $200,000,000,  and  would  reduce 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  vast  sum  we  annually 
pay  for  agricultural  products  that  might  be  grown 
within  the  United  States." 


PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  THE  PRIMARIES. 

SEVERAL  proposed  reforms  in  our  notninat- 
ing  machinery  are  described  by  State. Sen- 
ator Frank  D.  Pavey,  of  New  York,  in  the  March 
Forum. 

Mr.  Pavey  shows  that  the  subject  of  primary 
reform  has  taken  on  a  new  significance  since  the 
adoption  of  Australian  ballot  laws  in  so  many 
States  during  the  past  ten  years.  Formerly, 
when  it  was  possible  for  independent  candidates 
to  print  their  own  tickets  and  circulate  them,  the 
party  managers  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  *  *  bolts  " 
when  candidates  charged  trickery  or  fraud  in 
primaries  or  conventions  ;  for  such  candidates,  if 
defeated  in  tlie  primary,  could  run  as  independent 
candidates  at  the  election,  and  often  succeeded  in 
winning  over  the  **  regular"  nominee.  Such  & 
candidacy  was  liable  to  become  a  dangerous  factor 
in  an  election. 

The  estal)lishment  of  an  official  ballot  with 
party  cohnnns  has  largely  done  away  with  this 
possibility  of  successful  <*  bolting."  When  a 
candidate  has  once  been  defeated  for  a  regular 
party  nomination  he  cannot  easily  get  his  name 
on  the  official  ballot.  If  he  does  get  it  on,  by 
means  of  a  petition,  signed  and  verified,  it  must 
have  a  place  in  the  outer  column,  frequently  re- 
mote from  his  party  column,  and  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  his  friends  how  his  name  is  to 
be  voted  without  risk  to  the  validity  of  the  entire 
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ballot.  This  puts  the  independent  candidate  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Not  only  that — it  makes 
the  *' regularly"  nominated  party  candidate, 
whether  his  nomination  has  been  secured  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  far  more  sure  of  success  at  the 
polls,  arid  so  puts  a  premium  on  *'  regular  "  nomi- 
nations, and  marks  the  party  caucus,  primary, 
and  convention,  even  more  distinctly  than  before, 
as  the  centers  of  political  manipulation.  • 

PREVALENT    ABUSES. 

The  rights  of  members  of  parties  at  primary 
elections  have  never  been  legally  determined  be- 
yond question.  Violations  of  these  rights  are 
grouped  by  Mr.  Pavey  in  three  classes :  (1) 
Those  affecting  the  right  to  membership  in  a 
party  ;  (2)  those  affecting  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  at  a  primary  ;  and  (3)  those  affecting 
the  rights  of  delegates  in  a  convention. 

*  *  Where  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  politi- 
cal party  require  an  enrollment  of  its  members  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote  at  a  caucus  or 
primary,  the  following  are  the  prevailing  offenses 
of  the  first  class  :  Concealing  the  time  and  place 
of  enrollment ;  refusal  to  permit  enrollment ; 
striking  names  off  the  rolls  ;  and  padding  the 
rolls,  either  by  leaving  on  them  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  removed  or  died,  or  by  putting 
upon  them  the  names  of  fictitious  persons — or 
persons  of  another  political  party — and  having 
some  one  impersonate  and  vote  for  them. 

**  In  open  caucuses  and  primaries,  where  a  pre- 
vious enrollment  is  not  required,  the  same  sort  of 
evil  is  perpetrated  by  persons  actually  belonging 
to  another  political  party,  who  make  application 
to  vote  and,  if  challenged,  swear  in  their  votes 
by  taking  an  oath  that  they  are  members  of  the 
political  party  holding  the  primary. 

*  *  Under  the  second  class  the  most  common 
offenses  are  :  Concealing  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  primary  ;  shortening  and  lengthen- 
ing the  time  of  holding  the  primary  ;  holding  the 
primary  outside  of  the  proper  district  ;  mining 
false  poll- lists  ;  failing  to  permit  an  inspection  of 
the  ballot-box  at  the  opening  of  the  primary,  to 
canvass  the  ballots  in  public,  and  to  give  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  the  persons  elected. 

*  *  Under  the  third  class  the  violations  are 
mainly  perpetrated  in  connection  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  convention.  The  committee  or 
party  officer  who  makes  up  the  temporary  roll  of 
members  of  the  convention  places  upon  it  the 
names  of  contestants  who  are  favorable  to  his 
faction.  Contests  are  planned  and  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  contestants 
whose  names  can  be  thus  placed  upon  the  tem- 
porary roll.  The  number  of  such  contests  is 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  creating  a  tempo- 


rary majority.  These  temporary  delegates  vote 
upon  the  choice  of  the  temporary  presiding  officer. 
He,  in  turn,  appoints  a  committee  on  credentials^ 
which  *  hears  the  contests '  and  reports  in  favor 
of  the  temporary  delegates  already  seated.  The 
report  is  confirmed  and  they  become  permanent 
members  of  the  convention.  A  convention  so 
organized  is  one  of  the  *  regularly  constituted 
authorities  of  the  party.'  '* 


THE 


n 


KENTUCKY    PLAN. 


n 


Assuming  that  all  reform  legislation  should 
begin  with  the  defining  and  safeguarding  of  the 
right  to  party  membership,  Mr.  Pavey  describes 
the  provisions  of  the  Kentucky  primary  election 
law  to  show  how  this  right  may  be  secured  to 
the  individual. 

Each  person  who  applies  to  be  registered  to 
vote  at  a  general  election  will  be  asked  the  ques- 
tion, *  *  Do  you  desire  to  register  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  primaries  of  the  political 
party  with  which  you  .  affiliate  ? "  He  is  not 
required  to  answer,  nor  does  his  failure  to  do  so 
in  any  way  affect  his  right  to  register  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  at  any  election.  If  he  answer 
in  the  affirmative  he  will  be  asked  the  additional 
question,  <*With  what  party  do  you  wish  to 
filiate?''  The  name  of  the  party  must  be 
recorded  in  the  column  of  the  registration -book 
provided  for  the  purpose,  which  becomes  a  pub- 
lic record,  open  to  inspection  by  any  voter.  Those 
whose  party  affiliation  has  been  thus  stated  and 
recorded,  and  those  only,  shall  bo  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  caucuses  and  primaries  of  their 
respective  parties  for  the  period  of  one  year  next 
following  such  registration. 

*<The  plan  does  not  violate  the  constitutional 
provision  for  secrecy  in  voting.  It  contains  no 
statement  as  to  how  a  man  will  vote,  nor  does  it 
imply  any  further  inference  than  actual  participa- 
tion in  party  work.  It  fixes  by  law  the  status  of 
each  elector,  so  far  as  the  question  of  his  mem- 
bership in  a  party  is  concerned.  It  defines  his 
right  to  the  franchise  at  a  primary.  Supple- 
mented by  other  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  franchise  at  a  caucus  or 
primary,  it  must  eradicate  or  materially  reduce 
the  present  evils  which  bring  party  management 
into  such  disrepute.  Genersd  adoption  of  some 
form  of  official  registration  of  the  members  of 
parties  is  a  certainty  of  the  near  future  in  political 
legislation." 

**THE    RECORD    PLAN." 

Mr.  Pavey  also  outlines  the  proposition  some- 
times styled  'Hhe  Record  plan,'*  from  its  advo- 
cate, Mr.  George  L.  Record ,  of  New  Jersey. 
This  is  more  radical  than  the  <<  Kentucky  plan  ;" 
It  abolishes  conventions  and  applies  the  Ans* 
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tralian  ballot  system  to  caucuses  and  primaries. 
Nominations  are  made  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  plurality  nominates. 

''The  first  day  of  registration  is  made  a  pri- 
mary or  nominating  day.  The  board  of  inspect- 
ors at  the  several  places  of  registry  acts  not  orly 
as  a  board  of  registry,  as  at  present,  but  also  as  a 
board  of  primary  inspectors  for  all  political 
parties.  Only  official  ballots  can  be  used.  Each 
ballot  contains  all  the  names,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, which  have  been  filed  with  the  city  clerk 
by  certificate.  Any  fifty  voters  belonging  to 
any  political  party  can  sign  a  certificate  request- 
ing the  proper  officer  to  print  upon  an  official 
primary  ballot  the  name  of  the  person  mentioned 
in  the  certificate  as  a  candidate  of  their  party  for 
any  particular  office. 

*  *  The  voter,  on  the  day  of  registration,  goes 
to  his  place  of  registry,  registers,  announces  his 
party  affiliation,  receives  from  the  board  an  offi- 
cial ballot  of  his  political  party,  enters  the  booth, 
erases  all  names  except  his  chosen  candidate  for 
each  nomination,  and  deposits  this  ballot  in  the 
box.  The  candidate  having  the  plurality  on  each 
party  ticket  is  declared  to  be  the  nominee  of  that 
party  for  the  office  in  question,  and  his  name  is 
printed  on  the  official  ballot  of  that  party  pre- 
pared for  the  general  election. 

*'  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are  : 
''1.  General  and  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  caucuses  and  primaries.  Many 
voters  do  not  know  when  and  where  their  party 
primary  is  to  be  held,  but  every  one  knows  when 
and  where  to  register,  and  most  voters  do  register. 
'*2.  Greater  interest  in  caucuses  and  pri- 
maries. Many  voters  do  not  "care  to  attend 
primaries  now,  because  they  can  only  vote  for  a 
delegate  to  a  convention,  whose  action  at  such 
convention  is  uncertain  and  is  often  exactlv  con- 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  voters  at  the  primary. 
Under  the  new  plan  every  man  can  express 
directly  his  preference  for  party  candidates  at  a 
convenient  time  and  j)lace. 

*  ♦  3.  The  selection  of  better  men  as  candidates 
for  office,  or  rather,  the  selection  of  men  under 
better  conditions.  The  present  system  limits  tlie 
selection  to  a  little  coterie  of  politicians.  The 
proposed  plan  throws  the  selection  open  to  the 
whole  people,  and  the  successful  candidate  owes 
nothing  to  any  machine  or  set  of  politicians. 

*  <  4.  This  system  sets  apart  a  day  for  tlio  selection 
of  candidates.  The  sole  question  of  their  relative 
fitness  is  then  passed  upon  by  the  voters.  This 
choice  is  not  complicated  by  public  questions. 

<  *  5.  The  corruption  of  the  primaries  would  prob- 
ably disappear.  The  great  improvement  in  the 
practices  of  Election  Day  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Australian  ballot  law  sustains  this  hope.'' 


POLITICAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION  IN 

1897. 

IN  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  Dr. 
E.  Dana  Durand  reviews  the  State  legisla- 
tion of  last  year  bearing  on  special  political  and 
municipal  problems.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
enactments  considered  is  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  in  North  Dakota  to  establish  com- 
pulsory voting  and  fix  penalties  for  failing  or  re- 
fusing to  exercise  the  suffrage.  In  South  Dakota 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  will  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  at  the  general  election  of  1898. . 

PRIMARY    ELECTIONS. 

After  Massachusetts,  California  and  Wisconsin 
seem  to  have  made  the  most  noteworthy  progress 
in  legislation  for  the  control  of  primary  elections. 
The  act  adopted  by  California  in  1895,  for  San 
Francisco  only,  has  now  been  improved  and  ex- 
tended throughout  the  State.  It  provides  that 
all  parties  must  hold  their  primary  elections  for 
choosing  delegates  to  nominating  conventions  at 
the  same  time  and  place  and  under  the  joint  super- 
vision of  officers  elected  by  the  county  election 
commissioners  from  representatives  of  the  leading 
parties.  The  number  of  delegates  is  officially 
fixed,  and  official  election  registers  are  used  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  voters.  Each  voter 
may  cast  his  ballot  for  delegates  to  the  convention 
of  any  one  party  he  sees  fit,  on  taking  oath  that 
he  expects  to  support  the  party  at  the  election. 
Rigid  provisions  are  made  to  prevent  fraud, 
^* packing"  of  primaries,  etc.;  while,  following 
the  example  set  by  Ohio  last  year,  each  candidate 
is  required,  after  the  convention  and  before  elec- 
tion, to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  his  expenses 
incurred  for  the  j)urpo8e  of  securing  the  nomina- 
tion, the  total  of  such  expenditures  being  limited 
on  tlie  same  principle  as  are  those  of  candidates 
for  election. 

The  Wisconsin  law  of  1897  is  likewise  based 
on  one  of  1895,  which  applied  to  Milwaukee  city 
and  county  only.  The  present  act  is  mandatory 
in  all  cities  of  over  ten  thousand  population,  and 
may  be  adopted  by  any  town,  village,  or  city  on 
poj^ular  vote.  Each  party  has  a  separate  primary 
and  ciiooRes  its  own  officers.  Preliminary  meet- 
ings are,  however,  called  a  few  days  before  the 
primary,  at  wliich  any  person  may,  at  will,  pro- 
pose names  of  delegates  to  the  party  convention. 
The  names  are  all  placed,  in  an  order  to  be  de- 
termined by  drawing  at  random,  on  a  blanket 
ballot.  The  voter  at  the  primary,  in  secret,  marks 
a  cross  opposite  those  whom  he  wishes  for  dele- 
gates, up  to  the  number  to  which  the  precinct  is 
entitled.  Any  voter  duly  qualified,  as  shown  by 
the  official  election  registry  lists,  must  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  primary,  provided  that  in 
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he  is  challenged  be  swears  that  he  voted  for  the 
party  at  the  last  election. 

Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  absolutely 
forbid  contributions  by  corporations  to  parties  or 
candidates,  or  for  influencing  elections  in  any 
wav. 

An  Indiana  statute  gives  legal  recognition  to 
the  polling  of  voters  by  political  parties  before 
election. 

INITIATIVE    AND^  REFERENDUM. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  proposes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  be  voted  on  this  year, 
in  the  following  terms: 

The  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  propose 
measures,  which  measures  the  Legislature  shall  enact 
and  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  and 
also  the  right  to  require  that  any  laws  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  have  enacted  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  of  the  State  before  going  into  effect,  .  .  . 
provided  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  State  shall  be  required  to  invoke 
either  the  initiative  or  the  referendum. 

The  sister  State  of  Nebraska  has  meanwhile 
enacted  a  law,  to  take  immediate  effect,  intro- 
ducing the  same  principle  for  all  local  subdivi- 
sions— counties,  townships,  cities,  villages,  and 
school  districts — but  not  for  the  State  government 
itself.  A  petition  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
is  necessary  to  initiate  measures  or  to  demand 
the  reference  of  proposed  measures  to  the  people. 
The  question  must  then  be  submitted  to  a  vote  at 
the  next  general  election,  but  if  the  petition  be 
signed  by  20  per  cent,  of  the  electors  and  con- 
tain a  request  for  a  more  immediate  vote,  a  special 
election  must  be  held.  The  local  legislative  body 
may  suggest  amendments  to  measures  proposed 
by  popular  initiative.  In  such  case  the  original 
and  modified  propositions  must  both  be  placed 
on  the  ballot.  Unless  a  majority  declares  itself 
against  both  forms,  the  form  receiving  the  most 
affirmative  votes  becomes  law. 

MUNICIPAL    FRANCHISES. 

Dr.  Durand  notes  the  growing  tendency  to 
regulate  the  granting  of  franchises  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  The  chief  advances 
in  this  kind  of  legislation  are  in  limiting  the 
duration  of  grants,  in  demanding  some  commen- 
surate payment  for  them,  and  in  making  them 
subject  to  direct  public  control.  The  Kansas  law 
of  1897  applying  to  liglit,  heat,  power,  and 
water  plants  requires  the  grantees  of  franchises 
to  report  in  minute  detail  the  exact  cost  of  con- 
structing their  plant,  and  semi-annually  there- 
after the  exact  receipts  and  expenditures  of  every 
sort.  A  profit  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  is  to 
be  allowed  on  the  actual  investment  shown  by 
these  statements,  and  the  entire  surplus  of  re- 


ceipts is  to  go  to  the  public  treasury,  unless  a 
higher  allowance  be  made  to  the  holders  of  the 
franchise  by  consent  of  three -fifths  of  the  taxpay- 
ers. No  grant  may  be  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  after  ten  years  the  municipality  may 
buy  the  plant  at  an  appraised  valuation. 

**Thi8  law,"  says  Dr.  Durand,  ** imposing 
terms  even  more  severe  than  those  regulating 
public  franchises  in  any  European  city,  will,  if 
strictly  enforced,  probably  hinder  investment  of 
capital  in  municipal  enterprises,  and,  while  per- 
haps just  theoretically,  may  prove  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency. Had  provision  been  made  for  sharing 
between  city  and  franchise -holder  the  surplus 
profits,  the  law  would  be  more  advantageous." 

Perhaps  the  most  iniquitous  franchise  law  of 
the  year  was  that  passed  in  Illinois  and  properly 
designated  by  Dr.  Durand  as  * '  a  measure  really 
designed  to  prevent  the  Chicago  City  Council 
from  reducing  street-car  fares."  This  legislation 
took  the  form  of  a  general  act  declaring  that  the 
right  to  charge  five- cent  fares,  granted  by  exist- 
ing ordinance  in  any  city,  may  not  be  taken  away 
during  the  term  of  the  original  franchise  ;  and 
that  city  councils  may  extend  any  street -railroad 
franchise — without  the  consent  of  abutting  prop- 
erty owners  which  is  required  for  the  original 
grant — for  fifty  years,  the  rate  of  fare  to  l)e  not 
more  nor  less  than  five  cents  during  the  first 
twenty  years.  On  new  grants  the  fare  may  be 
fixed  at  any  rate  not  over  five  cents,  but  may  not 
then  be  altered  for  twenty  years. 


THE  FRANCHISES  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

IN  reviewing  the  history  of  New  York  City's 
dealings  with  municipal  franchises  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Yah  Review,  Dr.  Max 
West  shows  that  the  city's  revenue  from  the  fer- 
ries has  always  exceeded  that  from  any  other 
class  of  franchises.  In  1896  they  yielded  about 
$330,000.  The  duration  of  the  ferry  franchises 
has  been  limited  since  1853  to  ten  years,  and 
the  franchises  are  sold  at  auction. 

Street- railroad  franchises,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  without  time  limit,  and  in  some  cases  they 
wer«  given  away  without  compensation.  Thl 
license  fees  formerly  required  of  stages  were  made 
applicable  to  street  cars,  but  from  some  lines  no 
percentage  of  receipte  was  required. 

<  <  Although  all  the  surface  railroad  lines  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  have  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  two  giant  corporations,  their 
financial  obligations  to  the  city  remain  the  same 
as  before;  and  thus  it  happens  that  from  some 
the  city  receives  only  the  license  fees  which  sur- 
yive  from  the  period  of  stages,  while  others  paj 
a  stated  amount  yearly  or  a  percentage  of  their 
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receipts.  The  1  bird  Avenue  Railroad  Company 
refuses  to  pay  anything  whatever  on  account  of 
its  main  line,  on  the  ground  that  the  old  license 
fees  do  not  apply  to  cable  cars;  and  the  highly 
favored  <  Huckleberry '  road  to  the  Bronx,  whose 
franchise  was  granted  by  special  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature, also  pays  nothing  at  all.  The  total  re- 
ceipts from  street  railroads  in  1896,  exclusive  of 
taxes,  were  only  $302,1 11,  or  much  less  than  the 
corresponding  revenue  from  the  ferries;  nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  ca^o.  Yot  it  is  evident  enough 
that  the  street- railroad  franchises  are  much  more 
valuable  than  the  ferry  franchises,  especially  as 
the  city  of  Now  York  as  heretofore  constituted 
has  had  jurisdiction  and  control  over  only  one 
end  of  most  of  the  ferry  routes." 

Of  the  elevated  roads,  the  southern  half  of  the 
Ninth  Avenue  line  was  built  on  a  franchise  which 
required  the  annual  payment  to  the  city  of  5  per 
cent,  of  the  not  receipts;  the  other  lines  pay 
nothing  whatever. 

Of  the  gas  companies  on  Manhattan  Island, 
only  one  is  required  to  pay  a  percentage  of  its 
receipts.  Electric- light  and  telephone  companies 
and  other  corporations  using  electricity  pay  noth- 
ing. 

Dr.  West  disproves  the  assertion  that  these 
corporations  have  reduced  their  charges  to  the 
public  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  cash 
payments  to  the  city.  He  shows  that  the  surface 
railroads  are  still  charging  the  same  fare  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  It  is  true  that  con- 
solidation of  the  companies  has  made  possible  a 
free- transfer  system  affording  longer  rides  for 
the  money,  but  the  cost  of  short  rides  remains 
unchanged. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  gas  has  not  begun  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cheapening  of  production,  and  the 
reductions  now  ordered,  which  will  bring  the 
price  down  to  a  dollar  a  thousand  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  < '  are  probably  no  greater  than  a 
far-sighted  self-interest  would  have  led  the  com- 
panies to  adopt  of  their  own  free  will." 

THE    CHARTER    AND    THE    FRANCHISES. 

Dr.  West  shows  that  the  new  charter  simplifies 
the  law  regarding  future  grants  of  franchises  by 
the  greater  city  in  two  ways:  it  brings  all  five 
boroughs  under  the  same  statute  and  it  prescribes 
a  single  set  of  regulations  for  all  kinds  of  street 
franchises.  The  chapter  on  franchises  opens  with 
the  significant  declaration  that  * '  the  rights  of  the 
city  in  and  to  its  water  front,  ferries,  wharf  prop- 
erty, land  under  water,  public  landings,  wharves, 
docks,  streets,  avenues,  parks,  and  all  other  pub- 
lic places"  are  inalienable. 

The  instrument  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  all  street  franchises  and  prescribe  the  pro- 


cedure necessary  for  granting  them.  No  fran- 
chise or  right  to  use  the  streets  of  the  city  may 
be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty -five 
years;  but  provision  may  be  made  for  renewals 
at  fair  revaluations  covering  not  more  than  a 
second  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  expiration 
of  every  franchise  the  plant  and  the  property  in 
the  streets  belonging  to  the  grantee  are  to  become 
the  property  of  the  city,  either  with  or  without 
compensation,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal grant.  When  compensation  is  provided  for, 
there  must  be  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property, 
excluding  any  value  derived  from  the  franchise 
itself;  and  the  city  must  then  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness on  its  own  account  for  at  least  five  years, 
after  which  it  may  either  continue  municipal 
operation  or  lease  the  property  and  franchise  for 
limited  periods  as  it  leases  the  ferries  and  docks. 
But  if  the  property  is  taken  without  compensa- 
tion, the  city  has  a  choice  between  municipal 
operation  and  a  renewal  or  new  lease  for  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  as  it  may  prefer.  It  is  further 
provided  that  every  grant  shall  make  adequate 
provision  for  efficient  service  at  reasonable  rates 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  property  in  good  con- 
dition. 

All  these  franchises,  including  the  extensions 
and  renewals,  are  to  be  granted  by  ordinance, 
and  only  after  due  publication  of  sdl  the  terms 
and  conditions,  including  the  fares  or  other 
charges;  and  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  grant- 
ing a  franchise  will  require  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
Municipal  Assembly,  or  a  five-sixths  vote  in  case 
of  a  veto  by  the  mayor.  Moreover,  no  franchise 
may  be  granted  without  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  after  an  inquiry 
into  the  money  value  of  the  franchise  with  refer- 
ence to  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  compensa- 
tion ;  and  at  least  thirty  days  must  intervene  be- 
tween the  introduction  and  final  passage  of  the 
ordinance. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  charter's  provisiona  re- 
garding franchises  seems  to  lie  in  the  apparent 
repeal  of  the  requirement  that  street- railroad  fran- 
chises should  be  sold  at  auction.  On  this  point, 
as  Dr.  West  points  out,  two  of  the  charter's  pro- 
visions are  apparently  in  confiict,  and  no  one  can 
say  j)ositivoly  what  the  law  really  is.  The  prin- 
ciple of  competitive  sale,  in  Dr.  West's  opinion, 
should  not  have  been  discarded.  In  place  of  this 
rule  the  now  charter  offers  only  the.  requirement 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  Municipal  Assembly, 
together  with  the  qualified  veto  power  of  the 
mayor  and  the  absolute  veto  power  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  As  to  the  re- 
quirement of  a  five- sixths  vote  in  case  of  the 
mayor's  veto.    Dr.   West  reminds  us  that  this 
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would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
Broadway  franchise  steal,  while  without  the  ex- 
pedient of  competitive  sale  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  will  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  given  franchise. 


THE  LEASE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  GAS- 
WORKS. 

IN  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff  gives  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  operations  culminating  in  the  lease 
of  the  Philadelphia  gas-works  by  the  city  to  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  in  November 
last. 

Mr.  Woodruff  shows  that  in  June,  1896,  the 
Philadelphia  Common  Council  declared  its  em- 
phatic disapproval  of  any  proposition  to  place  the 
gas-works  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  and  its 
approval  of  a  plan  *  *  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
these  works  and  to  maintain  the  plant  as  the 
property  of  the  city,"  and  that  within  a  year  and 
a  half  from  that  time  the  same  body  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  51,  an  ordinance  leasing  the  same 
gas-works  to  a  corporation  offering  the  city  by 
far  less  favorable  terms  than  competing  com- 
panies offered — ten  million  dollars  less,  in  fact, 
than  was  offered  by  a  responsible  syndicate  for 
the  same  lease. 

Mr.  Woodruff  declares  that  the  citizens,  so  far 
from  desiring  to  have  such  a  bargain  made,  had 
pronounced  unequivocally  against  it : 

*  *  The  people  in  town  meeting  assembled  had 
declared  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  gas-works 
should  be  retained.  At  a  score  of  ward  meetings 
held  in  all  sections  of  the  city  and  in  every  in- 
stance largely  attended  the  citizens  had  declared 
against  the  parting  with  the  gas-works  on  any 
terms.  Municipal  reform  organizations,  patriotic 
societies,  and  labor  unions  protested  against  the 
lease,  and  in  one  ward,  where  the  question  was 
submitted  to  an  informal  vote  at  the  general  elec- 
tion held  on  November  2,  over  2,800  voted 
against  leasing  and  but  32  in  favor." 

Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  was  rushed  through 
the  committees  with  what  Mr.  Woodruff  terms 
**  indecent  and  indecorous  haste." 

*  *  The  same  undue  haste  was  shown  in  both 
chambers  of  Councils  ;  in  Common  Council  no 
arguments  were  presented  by  those  favoring  the 
lease  ;  to  every  appeal  for  further  time  and  a  fuller 
consideration  the  reply  of  its  advocates  was, 
*  We  have  the  votes, '  and  the  moving  of  the  pre- 
vious question.  Before  Common  Council  had 
passed  the  ordinance  on  Monday,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  Select  Council  was  called  for  Tuesday  ;  in 
the  latter  body  the  lease's  principal  advocate  de- 
voted the  larger  part  of  his  address  to  an  attack 


on  those  who  had  been  active  in  opposing  the 
lease,  especially  the  officers  of  the  Municipal 
League,  and  I  could  continue  this  enumeration 
of  incidents  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
through  its  several  stages  if  it  were  necessary,  all 
tending  to  show  a  disregard,  not  only  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  the  previously  expressed 
views  of  the  members,  but  even  of  the  common 
decencies  of  parliamentary  procedure  ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  establish  clearly  my  point  that 
the  people's  interests  and  influences  were  set  aside 
and  ignored  ;  while  those  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful corporation  were  carefully  subserved  and 
followed." 

WERE    THK   GAS-WORKS   PROFITABLE  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff  further  denies  that  city  man- 
agement of  the  gas-works  had  reached  such  a 
crisis  as  could  be  held  to  justify  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  plant  at  so  great  a  sacrifice.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Col.  John  I.  Rogers,  him- 
self the  president  of  a  gas  company,  to  show  that 
in  1896  the  plant  yielded  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars. 

In  his  last  annual  message,  April  5,  1897, 
Mayor  Warwick  had  said  : 

The  gas  manufactured  by  the  Philadelphia  gas-works 
is  equal  in  quality  with  that  made  in  any  city  of  the 
Union.  In  other  words,  the  gas  in  the  holder,  before 
distribution,  is  a  good  illuminant  of  the  necessary  can- 
dle power,  but  unfortunately,  by  reason  of  our  method 
of  distribution,  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  illuminating  quality.  This  matter  of  dis- 
tribution should  be  taken  up  and  considered  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  under 
all  the  circumstances  to  have  an  estimate  made  of  the 
cost  that  would  be  involved  in  effecting  the  desired 
changes. 

The  gas-works  are  a  most  valuable  asset  and  should 
never  pass  from  the  absolute  control  of  the  city.  The 
plant  is  valued  at  about  thirty  million  dollars,  close  to 
the  actual  debt  of  the  city  at  this  time,  and  money  will 
be  well  expended  if  the  changes  suggested  are  carried 
out. 

If  the  friends  of  the  lease  had  arguments  with 
which  to  justify  the  ordinance,  it  is  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff's testimony  that  they  failed  to  use  them. 
The  measure  was  <<  jammed  through  "  in  silence. 

A  Different  View. 

Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis  contributes  to  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  a  dispassionate 
study  of  the  question,  from  which  the  only  con- 
clusion that  the  puzzled  reader  can  form  is  that 
the  works  were  run  at  a  decided  loss,  but  that  the 
people  either  did  not  know  it  or  were  unwilling 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  lease. 

<<  During  the  time  the  ordinance  was  before 
Councils,  public  discnnion  was  active.  The  bo* 
called  better  element  was  divided.      Had  the 
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ben?  in  this  country,  less  than  100,000  belong  to 
rhe  '-iasijes.  lt?avin>^  5.400,000  who  belong  to  the 
t.M  mm.  n  pt^tjple,  which  does  not  indicate  any  great 
j;sc5  ■  f  :i«/i'l  \ip*:>n  the  masses.  If  the  constituency 
-.f  a  <'Ii  ;rcL  Li  thrte  times  its  enrolled  member- 
siiir,  ;l?  ia  ire ne rail V  calculated,  then  the  Meth- 
■}«L:st  i.'i.  [:5:;:ieccy  of  this  country  alone  includes 
■.ae--?^'.'*?:!*:..  ■. :  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  population 
■;:  ".lie  ^1 .  he.  and  comes  in  sight  of  a  new  century 
'veU:i"c'i  '*::'a  a  responsibility  that  has  seldom 
rvsce:  -•:•:-  inv  institution." 


XR.  GLADSTONE  AS  A  SPORTSMAN. 

M?..  W.  ARTHUR  WOODWARD,  writing 
:::  P-  :-?;-n\*  Mafjazine  on  "The.  Personid 
I:.::r^>:5  .:  Mr.  Gladstone,"  gossips  about  Mr. 
«.t.a:>:  -e's  ivrsonal  side.  He  says  that  Mr. 
O.A  :<:  -e  r-^-rmits  Ha  ward  en  Park  to  be  open  to 
",.;v, '..<:>  on  Sunday,  on  the  ground  that  the 
",  :,'Vv".e  is  no  n:ore  than  a  perfect  means  of  loco- 
V...::  ::.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  cared  for 
r.>/.::-.i:  or  irardoning,  although  he  has  studied 
;.;:A::ya::d  is  a  lover  of  flowers.  He  hates  the 
ttU  vV.or.o.  detests  the  camera,  thinks  that  chess 
av.i  w:::s:  aiv  too  exacting  for  real  relaxation, 
V'.::  v'.'\^"^  baoktrammon  nearly  every  evening.  He 
«.:o:os:s  ::;o  smell  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Woodward 
SAYS  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fifty  thousand  volumes  in 
■•.-.s  *.:'rury.  He  reads  constantly  six  languages. 
vV"  'ort'lirn  languages  he  likes  Greek  and  Italian 
:;.o  Ivs:.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  regard  £mile 
4'oIa  as  t:io  tirst  contemporary  writer  of  fiction. 

•*  Tiiouirh  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  a  whip,  ho 
was  always  a  keen  horseman.  It  is  true  that  he 
v.ovor  :\^u:ul  time  for  hunting,  but  even  during 
:".  0  !v.os:  a>'Sorbing  period  of  his  parliamentary 
v\r.\vr  l:o  was  to  be  seen  riding  every  morning 
lv:\^:v  breakfast  in  Rotten  Row.  And  this  habit 
v^:  vi^iii.ir  U'lore  breakfast  he  continued  until 
tioarly  seventy  years  of  age. 

•l  think  it  is  hardly  known  how  much  Mr. 
riladsione  was  of  a  sportsman.  At  school  he 
uiavlo  a  favorite  gaiiKj  of  football  and  was  in  the 
second  eleven  at  cricket.  While  at  college  he 
earned  quite  a  reputation  as  an  oar,  and  until 
late  in  life  a  day  spent  on  some  quiet  reach  of  the 
rpper  'riiames  w^as  a  i)leasure  he  reserved  for  re- 
laxation after  any  particular  stress  of  mental 
harassment.  He  would  freipiently  stay  from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday  at  (Mieveden  with  the  Duchess 
oi  Sutherland,  and  part  of  his  visit  was  nearly 
always  sju»nt  sculling  on  tlu»  river. 

»» Another  sport  in  whicli  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  a  keeii  interest  was  shooting.  He  was  in- 
defatii  g  over  the  fields   after  par- 

tridges  the  wooils  that  surround  the 

l>ark  w  it  8  commenced." 
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doing  an  equally  important  work,  it  is  evident 
that  if  philology  must  answer  the  question,  <  Do 
missions  pay  ?'  it  would  be  with  a  very  emphatic 
affirmative. " 

EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Clark  has  been  much  impressed  on  his 
tours  around  the  world  by  the  extent  of  the  edu- 
cational work  conducted  by  missionaries.  Every 
missionary  in  the  foreign  field,  he  says,  is  also 
an  educator. 

* '  Under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  of  the  world  there  are  almost  a  million 
pupils  under  instruction,  or  to  be  exact,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  latest  statistics,  913,478.  It  is 
probable  that  every  three  years  at  least  a  million 
new  pupils  come  under  the  instruction  of  our 
missionaries.  Who  can  estimate  the  tremendous 
leavening  power  constantly  exerted  in  all  the 
dark  corners  of  the  world  through  this  agency  ? 
So  thoroughly  is  the  vast  utility  of  missions  as  an 
educative  force  recognized  by  those  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter,  that  in  India  and  other 
British  possessions  the  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional purposes  which  are  made  by  our  missionary 
boards  are  doubled  by  government  grants.  That 
is,  for  every  dollar  which  the  church  people  of 
America  contribute  for  missionary  schools  in 
India,  the  British  Government  adds  another 
dollar  on  condition  that  the  pupils  pass  a  reason- 
able examination  and  show  ordinary  proficiency. 
These  government  grants,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  not  made  because  of  any  partiality  to 
the  tenets  and  doctrines  taught  by  the  mission- 
aries, not  because  of  any  great  love  of  British 
statesmen  for  evangelistic  services,  not  because 
they  are  philanthropists  or  yearn  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen,  but  because,  as  hard-headed 
men  of  business  and  politics,  they  see  that  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  of  civilizing  their  subject 
races  and  of  fostering  their  own  commerce  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire  is  by  working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  missionaries.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  evidently  missions  do 
pay. 

* '  But  the  educational  work  of  missions  is  not 
confined  to  elementary  schools  or  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  have  been  built  up  through  the 
purely  philanthropic  gifts  and  labors  of  the  lovers 
of  missions  are  some  of  the  noblest  monuments 
to  the  value  of  this  great  nineteenth-century 
movement.  There  are  missionary  colleges  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  which  would  compare 
not  unfavorably  with  Dartmouth  or  Williams  or 
Rutgers.  There  are  colleges  in  all  missionary 
lands  with  fine  buildings,  modem  equipment,  and 
lair  endowment,  and  the  number  of  whose  stu- 


dents is  limited  only  by  the  possible  accommoda- 
tions. Such  institutions  are  the  great  colleges  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, the  Methodist  College  in  Lucknow,  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  Beyrout,  and  those  most 
useful  institutions  started  by  the  American 
Board,  Robert  College  in  Constantinople  and  the 
Doshisha  in  Japan." 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  graduates  of  these 
colleges  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amounts 
invested  in  them. 

'  <  There  is  no  other  educating  influence  worth 
comparing  with  them  for  a  moment.  The  grad- 
uates of  Robert  College  are  influential  in  half  a 
dozen  nationalities  of  Southeastern  Europe,  and 
the  Doshisha  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  mighty  in- 
fluences which,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  brought  old  Japan  out  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  brightest  electric  glare  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilization. " 

THE    GAIN    TO    CIVILIZATION. 

Dr.  Clark  also  shows  that  peoples  have  been 
lifted  out  of  savagely  as  the  direct  result  of 
missionary  effort.  Commerce,  he  says,  has  brutal- 
ized and  degraded  the  people. 

*<  It  has  brought  *  fire-water  '  and  tobacco  and 
lust  and  disease.  It  has  enfeebled  and  almost 
annihilated  the  weaker  races  when  it  has  touched 
them.  The  missionary  influence  alone  has  kept 
them  alive  and  given  them  the  lar^e  measure  of 
prosperity  which  many  of  them  to-day  enjoy. 

*  *  One  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  a 
little  more  than  a  generation  ago  was  inhabited 
by  cannibals  of  the  lowest  type,  during  the  recent 
famine  in  India  sent  no  less  than  $4,000  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  far-away  neigh- 
bors. Had  any  one  predicted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  that  before  its  close  Fiji  would 
be  occupied  by  a  civilized,  God-fearing,  l^enev- 
olent  people  who  should  give  $4,000  of  their 
hard  earnings  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in 
India,  he  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn 
as  a  foolish  visionary. 

<<Were  there  space,  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
relate  more  specifically  what  peculiarly  large  divi- 
dends missions  have  paid  to  our  own  country. 
The  few  millions  of  dollars  which  during  the 
century  our  people  have  contributed  have  re- 
turned many  thousand  per  cent,  in  actual  cash 
dividends.  Hawaii  alone,  whose  civilization  is 
entirely  due  to  missionaries,  and  which  to-day 
would  be  a  desolate  waste  in  the  Pacific  if  com- 
merce alone  had  been  left  to  have  its  way,  has 
sent  back  to  the  United  States  in  trade  returns 
more  millions  of  dollars  than  have  been  spent  by 
our  people  in  all  foreign  missionary  operations 
the  world  around.*' 
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THE  METHODIST  DENOMINATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

MANY  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the 
growth  and  present  strength  of  Methodism 
in  America  are  set  forth  in  a  recent  number  of 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
C.  Iglehart.  The  following  paragraphs  in  Dr. 
Iglehart's  article  are  especially  significant: 

**Tho  Methodist  is  the  largest  Protestant  de- 
nomination in  America.  The  membership,  which 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  numbered 
15,000,  has  increased  to  5,500,000,  which  in- 
cludes one-thirteenth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  and  one -third  of  the  Protestant 
Church  membership  of  the  country.  It  has  34,- 
000  ministers,  52,000  churches,  valued  at  $135,- 
000,000.  In  the  number  of  ministers,  of  church 
organizations,  of  church  buildings,  and  in  the 
value  of  churches,  the  government  census  for 
1890  places  the  Methodists  in  advance  of  all 
others.  Catholic  or  Protestant." 

< »  The  rapid  numerical  increase  of  Methodism 
has  been  because  it  has  souglit  and  found  the 
common  people.  The  two  Wesleys  were  poor 
sons  of  a  poor  village  rector.  Whitefield's  house- 
hold goods  were  levied  upon  by  an  officer  to  satis- 
iy  a  debt  contracted  in  behalf  of  his  orphanage. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  nobility  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  Wesleyans,  unless  it  was  to  pity  or 
make  fun  of  them.  They  had  no  state  influence; 
it  was  against  them.  They  had  nowhere  else  to 
go  but  to  the  prisons,  the  factories,  the  mines, 
and  the  poor  people  for  their  audiences  and  con- 
verts. No  men  ever  went  more  happily  to  their 
task.  In  America  the  apprentices  soon  became 
proprietors,  the  clerks  and  hired  hands  the  own- 
ers of  establishments,  the  children  of  the  plain 
people  the  stars  in  the  learned  professions.  And 
Methodism,  in  saving  the  plain  people,  soon  be- 
came rich  in  money,  in  talent  and  culture,  as  well 
as  in  the  multitudes  of  the  poor.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  countrv  were 
the  poor  children  of  pioneer  Methodist  homes. 

<*  Methodism  includes  in  its  membership  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  from  his  boyhood  a  loyal  com- 
municant ;  Senators,  Congressmen,  governors, 
judges,  scliolars,  men  eminent  in  all  the  learned 
professions,  millionaires,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  poorest  people  in  the  humblest  parts 
of  the  humblest  towns  in  the  country.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  everybody — high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor. 

*<  We  do  not  believe  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  the  Church  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  masses. 
The  best  hold  most  denominations  have  is  upon 
the  masses,  and  it  is  their  hope  and  glory  that  it 
is  so.  Methodism  has  a  strong  grip  upon  the 
common  people.     Of  the  5,500,000  of  its  mem- 


bers in  this  country,  less  than  100,000  belong  to 
the  classes,  leaving  5,400,000  who  belong  to  the 
common  people,  which  does  not  indicate  any  great 
loss  of  hold  upon  the  masses.  If  the  constituency 
of  a  church  is  three  times  its  enrolled  member- 
ship, as  is  generally  calculated,  then  the  Meth- 
odist constituency  of  this  country  alone  includes 
one -seventh  of  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  population 
of  the  globe,  and  comes  in  sight  of  a  new  century 
weighted  with  a  responsibility  that  has  seldom 
rested  upon  any  institution." 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  A  SPORTSMAN. 

MR.  W.  ARTHUR  WOODWARD,  writing 
in  Pearson's  Magazine  on  **The.  Personal 
Interests  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  gossips  about  Mr. 
Gladstone's  personal  side.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  permits  Hawarden  Park  to  be  open  to 
bicyclists  on  Sunday,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bicycle  is  no  more  than  a  perfect  means  of  loco- 
motion. Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  cared  for 
fishing  or  gardening,  although  he  has  studied 
botany  and  is  a  lover  of  flowers.  He  hates  the 
telephone,  detests  the  camera,  thinks  that  chess 
and  whist  are  too  exacting  for  real  relaxation, 
but  plays  backgammon  nearly  every  evening.  He 
detests  the  smell  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Woodward 
says  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fifty  thousand  volumes  in 
his  library.  He  reads  constantly  six  languages. 
Of  foreign  languages  he  likes  Greek  and  Italian 
the  best.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  regard  fimile 
Zola  as  the  first  contemporary  writer  of  fiction. 

<^  Though  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  a  whip,  he 
was  always  a  keen  horseman.  It  is  true  that  he 
never  found  time  for  hunting,  but  even  during 
the  most  absorbing  period  of  his  parliamentary 
career  he  was  to  be  seen  riding  every  morning 
before  breakfast  in  Rotten  Row.  And  this  habit 
of  riding  before  breakfast  he  continued  until 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

**T  think  it  is  hardly  known  how  much  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  of  a  sportsman.  At  school  he 
made  a  favorite  game  of  football  and  was  in  the 
second  eleven  at  cricket.  While  at  college  he 
earned  quite  a  reputation  as  an  oar,  and  until 
late  in  life  a  day  spent  on  some  quiet  reach  of  the 
Upper  Thames  was  a  pleasure  he  reserved  for  re- 
laxation after  any  particular  stress  of  mental 
harassment.  He  would  frequently  stay  from  Sat* 
urday  to  Monday  at  Clieveden  with  the  Duchees 
of  Sutherland,  and  part  of  his  visit  was  nearly 
always  spent  sculling  on  the  river. 

**  Another  sport  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  a  keen  interest  was  shooting.  He  was  in- 
defatigable tramping  over  the  fields  after  par- 
tridges, or  through  the  woods  that  surround  the 
park  when  the  pheasant  season  commenced." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

PROF.  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER  tells  in  the 
April  Century  what  "  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World"  were.  The  list  which  he  is  inclined  to  accept  goes 
as  follows:  First,  the  Pyramids;  second, the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens of  Babylon ;  third,  the  Statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  ; 
fourth,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  fifth,  the  Mausoleum 
at  Halicarnassus;  sixth,  the  Temple  of  Artemis;  seventh, 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  There  are  many  rivals  for  the 
seventh  place,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  tells  us  what  the  claims 
of  the  Pharos  were.  It  was  a  lighthouse  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  built  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  Arabs  transmit  the 
story  that  each  of  its  four  sides  was  said  to  measure 
at  the  base  600  feet.  "It  was  built  of  a  white 
stone,  in  many  stories,  each  narrowing  toward  the  top. 
Its  upper  st-ory  had  large  openings  t-oward  the  sea, 
through  which  the  light  of  the  great  pitch-wood  fires 
gleamed  out  upon  the  treacherous  approaches  to  the 
harlx>r.  Far  off  at  sea  it  could  be  seen,  lifting  itself 
like  a  planet  in  the  sky,  hours  before  the  low  coast  of 
the  delta  could  l)e  descried." 

There  is  an  interesting  account,  by  Dr.  A.  Slaby,  a 
professor  in  the  Technical  High  School  at  Charlotten- 
biirg,  of  recent  experiments  in  telegraphy  with  sparks — 
that  is,  without  the  use  of  wires.  He  describes  the  ap- 
paratus which  has  been  recently  perfected  by  the 
Italian  Marconi,  but  objects  to  the  term  **  telegraphy 
without  wires."  "  Telegraphy  by  sparks,"  he  says,  is 
more  logical.  Professor  Slaby  himself  tells  how  he, 
under  the  direction  of  the  German  empire  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  balloon  department  of  the  army, 
succeeded  in  telegraphing  with  extraordinary  clearness 
through  a  distance  of  twenty-one  kilometers  on  October 
7  last.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  spark  telegraphy  will 
be  more  especially  valuable  in  military  fields  ;  besieged 
fortresses  and  advancing  armies  which  have  the  enemy 
between  them  could  make  use  of  spark  telegraphy 
to-day  as  a  method  of  communication.  The  system 
works  just  as  surely  on  a  bright  day  as  by  night  and  in  a 
fog,  though  to  be  sure  only  in  cases  where  balloons  can 
be  employed,  since  the  distances  reached  from  towers, 
masts,  and  the  toj)s  of  high  trees  would  hardly  suffice 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  Quite  as  important  is  the  usefulness 
of  the  discovery  for  the  navy.  In  place  of  balloons  the 
modern  kites  might  be  used.  There  is  also,  aside  from 
military  oix^rations,  a  use  for  the  sparks  for  lighthouses 
and  lightships.  There  is  one  weak  point  in  spark 
telegraphy  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  system  ; 
that  is,  every  telegram  is  imparted  to  the  whole  world  ; 
every  receiver  can  take  it  up. 

This  number  opens  with  a  poem  of  considerable  length 
by  Bret  Harte,  more  in  the  original  vein  of  this  writer 
than  anything  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  verse 
purports  to  be  '*  Her  Last  I^etter,"  "  Being  a  Reply  to 
his  Answer." 

Mr.  Henry  Edward  Rood  has  a  useful  study  of  "  A 
Pennsylvania  Colliery  Village,"  succeeded  by  "An  Ar- 
tist's Impressions  of  the  Colliery  Region,"  by  Jay  Ham- 
bidge.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  writes  on  the  commer- 
cial advantage  possessed  by  England  and  the  United 
States  in  their  coal  supplies,  and  Mr.  Edward  W.  Parker 
ffives  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  deposits. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Harper^a  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Whitman  on  "England  and  Germany," 
which  we  have  quoted  from  at  greater  length  in  another 
department. 

Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  writes  on  "Commercial 
Aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal."  Mr.  Ford  goes  into  a 
vast  body  of  statistics  concerning  the  productions  and 
commerce  of  China,  Australia,  and  South  America,  and 
their  relations  with  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions  :  "  The  existing 
lines  of  trade  seem  sufficient  to  carry  the  products  be- 
tween countries  that  are  in  a  line  with  an  isthmus 
canal.  To  multiply  ships  will  not  make  trade,  as  the 
products  to  be  traded  in  must  first  be  raised.  A  survey 
of  the  East  and  its  needs  and  supplies  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  an  economic  revolution  must  take  place 
before  any  great  change  in  production  and  expansion  of 
commerce  can  be  expected.  In  South  America  the  cen- 
ters of  production  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  would 
receive  little  demand  from  Asia  or  the  west  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  obtained  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  will  bear  a  transport  around  the 
Horn.  The  carriage  of  merchandise  l)etween  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States  alone  may 
offer  a  prospect  of  some  small  increase,  but  this  increase 
cannot  be  measured.  The  rise  of  the  Suez  passage  in 
importance  is  no  gauge  of  a  Panama  canal,  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  and  Australia,  which  have  more  and 
more  appealed  to  the  markets  of  Europe  and  made  the 
canal  what  it  is,  will  still  use  that  path,  and  find  little 
or  no  advantage  in  passing  through  Panama.  My  con- 
clusion is  that  a  canal  will  be  an  undoubted  commercial 
convenience  ;  it  is  not  a  necessity.  It  will  not  result  in 
immediate  or  extensive  development  of  trade  among  the 
continents,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  any  event  are  of  even  less  importance  than  the 
Interests  of  Europe." 

This  number  opens  with  a  circumstantial  account  by 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Humbert  of  killing  an  African  buffalo, 
and  especially  of  photographing  the  beast  when  wound- 
ed. One  may  thrill  with  sympathy  for  the  hunter  and 
the  feat  of  killing,  and  yet  doubt  the  humanity  of  the 
half  dozen  photographic  pictures  representing  the  ani- 
mal in  various  stages  of  death-struggles. 

Some  charmingly  delicate  drawings  by  Joseph  Pen* 
nell  accompany  his  article  on  "  How  to  Cycle  in  Europe." 
Gen.  Greorge  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  gives  a  spirited  ac- 
count of  "The  Closing  Scenes  at  Appomattox  Court 
House."  Frederic  Remington  tells  about  the  cavalry 
tactics  of  the  United  States  troops  In  the  far  West,  an 
accompaniment  to  his  magnificent  pictures  of  horses 
and  their  soldierly  riders. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Scrlbner's  contains  the  first  chapter  of 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  new  novel,  "The 
King's  Jackal.**  It  introduces  us  to  the  high  company 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  been  more  recently  accustomed  to 
move  among  in  a  literary  way— the  Sultan  of  Morocco^ 
the  King  of  Messina^  etc 
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The  magazine  opens  with  a  chapter  of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  "  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  ;  some  of  the  pictures  by  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto  are 
really  gems.  Another  contribution  in  which  the  illus- 
trations are  a  feature  is  the  travel  sketch,  ^^Letrels, 
Brittany,"  by  Cecilia  Waern,  with  drawings  by  Henry 
McCarter.  In  this  appreciation  of  the  art  department 
of  Scrlh7ier^8  there  should  not  be  lacking  a  word  of  men- 
tion for  W.  R.  Leigh's  drawings  for  Mr.  Wyckoffs 
"The  Workers" — pictures  instinct  with  truth  to  the 
last  conscientious  detail. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  closes  with  a  characteristic 
essay  on  "The  Conventions  of  the  Drama."  After  ex- 
amining into  the  various  conventions,  some  of  them 
absurd  enough  when  looked  at  from  a  philosophic  point 
of  view,  he  divides  them  into  those  that  have  come  into 
being  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  theaters  and 
those  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  conjectured.  "Al- 
though every  convention  makes  art  remoter  from  nature 
— what  of  it  ?  Nature  is  not  art ;  indeed,  if  it  were,  art 
would  have  no  excuse  for  existence.  What  art  does  is 
to  give  us  a  skillfully  chosen  part  so  arranged  as  to  sug- 
gest the  whole.  No  one  who  enters  a  theater  really  ex- 
pects or  desires  to  be  shown  an  exact  presentation  of 
life ;  and  the  spectators  are  ready,  therefore,  to  enjoy 
the  artistically  modified  rei)resentation  of  life." 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  April  McClurc's  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Gordon  High- 
landers, that  famous  British  regiment  that  was  organized 
in  1794  among  the  clansmen  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  It 
has  recently  come  out  that  there  are  very  few  High- 
landers at  present  in  the  Gordons,  but  this  does  not  less- 
en the  interest  of  the  McClure  stories  of  the  times 
when  the  Grordons  were  really  Grordons. 

Hamlin  Garland  makes  a  romantic  story  out  of  a  very 
plain  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  Grant  & 
Ward  failure,  which  almost  all  grown  men  still  re- 
member— how  the  cunning  rascal,  Ferdinand  Ward, 
formed  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  used  the  good  name 
and  personal  infiuence  of  General  Grant  to  borrow  huge 
sums  of  money,  and  then  brought  the  whole  structure 
of  an  immense  business  down  by  his  frantic  and  secret 
speculations. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen  concludes  his  stories  of  a 
railroad  engineer's  experiences  with  an  exciting  chap- 
ter that  includes  adventures  w4th  train-robbers,  or- 
ganizing a  strike,  running  into  an  excursion  train, 
and  an  encounter  with  a  drunken  engineer — a  record 
which  even  the  "novels  of  incident"  could  scarcely 
surpass. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana's  "  Reminiscences  of  Men  and 
Events  in  the  Civil  War"  deal  this  month  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.    It  is  an  especially  striking 
chapter.    Mr.  Dana,  in  the  frank  manner  that  made 
*  him  what  ho  was,  deals  with  Lincoln  as  a  "supreme 
'  politician."    "He  understood  politics  because  lie  under- 
stood human  nature."  As  a  sample  of  Lincoln's  shrewd- 
.  ness  and  of  liis  willingness  to  be  the  politician  when  a 
^  gigantic  result  justified  the  means,  Mr.  Dana  t^»lls  how 
he,  for  President  Lincoln,  bought  two  votes  in  favor  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment — two  votes  which  Lincoln 
and  Dana  siiw  were  neces.sary,  and  which  could  only  be 
had  by  the  promise  of  offices  for  the  friends  or  protCgia 
of  the  two  critical  Congressmen. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  April  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  brief  article 
on  "  Tea-Growing  in  America,"  by  L.  F.  I.  Parka, 
and  an  essay  in  tlie  "Studies  of  Our  Government,"  by 
John  Brisben  Walker,  which  we  review  among  tiie 
"  Leading  Articles." 

The  magazine  begins  with  an  article,  apparently  by 
an  expert,  on  the  picturesque  subject  of  "Mine  Salt- 
ing," witli  some  very  good  pictures  of  scenes  below  the 
ground  in  deep  gold  and  silver  mines.  The  moral  of 
Mr.  Dobson's  ticcount  is  that  the  buyer  of  mining 
proiwrties  can  always  afford  to  pay  anything  that  is 
necessary  for  an  expert  and  thorough  investigation. 
"  The  examiner  should  be  a  man  of  sufficient  experience 
to  enable  him  to  meet  the  Greek.  He  should  be  in- 
corruptible and  he  should  know  his  profession.  A  man 
GO  qualified  costs  monej^  to  be  sure,  but  he  saves 
money,  too.  To  detect  frauds  or  'salting'  he  should 
insist  on  staying  for  a  mill  run — if  it  be  a  '  milling  prop- 
osition.' The  whole  mine  should  be  turned  over  to 
him  and  his  assistants.  Let  them  get  the  mill  into 
shape,  clean  it  up  and  send  down  not  less  than  five 
hundred  tons  as  a  sample." 

Blanche  Gray  Hunt  describes  "  The  Great  Drainsge 
Canal  of  Mexico,"  and  some  uniLsually  excellent  illus- 
trations appear  in  large  half-tone  views  of  the  canal  and 
engineering  operations.  This  monster  engineering  proj- 
ect is  designed  to  carry  off  the  sewage  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  "It  extends  nearly  forty  miles,  and  passes 
through  the  mountains,  where  a  tunnel  over  six  miles  in 
length  is  necessary.  The  canal  is  from  45  to  168  feet  wide 
at  tlie  top,  and  slopes  to  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  which  makes  the  sides  so  steep  that  yon 
wonder  how  any  one  could  walk  up  and  down  it  with  s 
basket  on  his  back  ;  but  the  natives  cut  rows  of  shallow 
steps  that  extend  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  traverae 
the  sides  of  the  canal  in  every  direction."  About  4,000 
men  are  employed  on  the  work,  each  receiving  an  amonnt 
equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day. 

William  J.  Lautz  tells  some  interesting  things  aboat 
"TheFlightof  the  Carrier  Pigeon."  He  says  that  pigeon- 
fiying  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  mere  sport,  and  such  work 
as  bringing  news  home  from  yacht  races,  from  points 
where  no  telegraph  wire  can  be  run,  and  in  war,  bear* 
ing  the  niessaKe:.  of  importance  from  fighting  battle- 
ships, and  in  such  special  services  as  bringing  the  news 
from  Andree's  balloon,  the  carrier  pigeon  serves  a  very 
real  and  us(?f  ul  purpose.  Some  records  that  the  birds 
have  made  are  certainly  wonderful.  Mr.  Lautz  tells  of 
the  bird  Queen,  which  traveled  500  miles  at  the  rate 
of  1,120  yards  per  minute.  Another,  Lady  GainsyUle, 
flew  014  miles  in  less  than  fourteen  hours.  Butfanden 
do  not  care  to  risk  their  birds  at  such  long  distances. 
The  longest  rjicc  ever  fiown  by  a  carrier  pig^eon  was 
from  Ijuke  Charles,  I^ouisiaua,  to  Philadelphia,  which 
was  covered  by  the  bird  Sadie  Jones  in  sixteen  days,  the 
exact  di.st-auce  Ixdng  1,212  miles.  The  speediest  flight 
ever  nuwle  was  last  year,  when  a  bird  belonging  to  Mr. 
Whatti'ii,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  flew  100  miles  in  one  hour 
and  twenty-nine  minutes,  a  rate  of  nearly  one  andcme- 
eighth  miles  i)er  minute.  These  birds  are  sometinies 
very  costly.  The  head  of  the  pigeon-flyers  of  this  conn- 
try,  Mr.  Mahr,  recently  sold  eight  birds  for  $1,070. 

The  April  contribution  in  the  series  on  *' Modem  Edu- 
cation" consists  of  various  answers  of  President 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  to  qneatloiis 
put  by  the  Cosmopolitan.    President  Thwing  is  not  a 
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bit  persuaded  to  decry  the  value  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
While  not  opposing  the  value  of  any  modern  language, 
he  would  be  interpreted  as  saying  that'* Greek  and 
Latin  do  have  a  unique  value.  They  can  do  for  the 
student  of  modern  languages  what  no  other  linguistic 
agent  can  accomplish." 


MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Mun8ey'8  has  a  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  "The  Xew  York  Navy  Yard,"  which 
describes  the  various  craft  in  the  yard,  from  the  ten- 
thousand-ton  battleship  to  the  diminutive  torpedo-boat, 
and  which  has  some  timeliness  at  present. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  nominates  "David  Copper- 
field  "  as  his  favorite  book  and  Dickens  as  his  special 
fancy  among  the  novelists. 

Two  excellent  pictures  are  published  in  Munsey^s  of 
President  Sanford  B.  Dole,  of  Hawaii,  and  Mrs.  Dole^  in 
a  paragraph  which  is  prompted  by  President  Dole's 
visit  to  the  United  States.  Mu7i8cy^8  says  that  it  is  un- 
derstood his  purpose  is  to  terminate  the  existence  of  his 
own  government  and  to  surrender  the  independence  of 
Hawaii  under  an  annexation  treaty,  making  him  the 
first  and  hist  President  of  Hawaii.  He  is  described  as  a 
striking  and  interesting  figure  in  person.  He  is  six  feet 
tall  or  more,  with  a  silvery  beard  of  patriarchal  aspect, 
of  strong  but  kindly  features,  and  of  dignified  but 
courteous  bearing. 

Writing  on  a  recent  incident  in  the  life  of  yellow  jour- 
nals, Munsey's  says  that  one  of  the  one-cent  morning 
papers  of  New  York,  in  its  fight  with  a  certain  trolley 
line  which  was  supposed  to  interfere  with  popular 
rights,  determined  to  get  no  less  a  person  than  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  argue  its  case  in  court.  It  dispatched 
an  emissary  to  Princeton,  and  offered  the  ex-President 
a  sum  for  one  day's  work  in  court  which  is  said  to  be 
not  much  short  of  three  thousand  dollars.  "  To  the  in- 
tense surprise  of  the  munificent  publisher  the  offer  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  other  members  of 
his  profession  to  emerge  from  his  retirement  and  come 
into  the  great  white  light  of  newspaper  fame  for  a 
single  moment,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  large  fee  which 
ought  really  to  be  given  to  some  lawyer  in  active 
practice." 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

PROF.  N.  S.  SHALER  has  a  brief  essay  in  the  April 
Chautauquan on  "The  Changes  of  the  Seasons." 
He  says  that  in  regions  where  a  deep  coating  of  snow 
covers  the  ground  through  the  winter,  spring  has  al- 
ready far  advanced  before  the  snow  passes  away.  "  As 
it  goes  it  leaves  the  ground  in  fair  order  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seeds  and  for  the  escape  of  the  insect  life  which 
in  the  grub  state  has  hibernated  within  it.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  supplies  in  a  gnulual  manner  abundant 
moisture  ;  moreover,  the  snow  has  some  little  ammonia 
in  it,  which,  in  a  degree,  serves  to  fertilize  the  plants. 
Owing  to  its  protective  quality  and  to  the  help  which 
its  water  on  melting  gives  the  plants,  the  snow  was  long 
ago  termed  in  English  phrase '  the  poor  man's  manure  * — 
that  is,  the  fertilizer  of  the  small  farmer  who  could  not 
have  much  of  other  means  for  aiding  his  crops." 

"An  Insider"  writes  of  "New  York  Editors  and 
Daily  Papers."  Most  of  the  editors  have  been  written 
about  and  talked  about  enough,  goodness  knows.    Per- 


haps the  only  one  who  has  not  become  very  well  known 
to  the  public  is  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  the  new  editor  of  the 
Sun,  Mr.  Paul  Dana  is  not  as  young  a  man  as  one 
would  think  from  the  way  the  other  New  York  papers 
have  spoken,  being  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  is 
not  many  years  younger  than  was  his  father  when  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  paper.  He  has  been  trained  for  a 
career  in  editing  and  gained  editorial  experience  as  his 
father's  assistant  for  years.  He  is  not  a  profuse  writer 
and  does  not  furnish  much  copy  of  his  own  for  the  SutVe 
use.  But  he  quickly  selects  from  his  daily  supply  of 
manuscripts  those  articles  which  he  regards  as  suitable 
to  print,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  pages  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Dana  is  a  fine-looking  New  Yorker,  well- 
featured,  tall,  athletic,  agile,  and  healthy.  He  is  a  Har- 
vard man  ;  he  is  acquainted  with  several  modern  lan- 
guages. Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  left  a  very  handsome  in- 
heritance, of  course,  and  Mr.  Paul  Dana's  tastes  lead 
him  to  live  in  the  style  for  which  this  furnishes  the 
basis.  He  is  fond  of  music,  dancing,  and  all  sports,  and 
belongs  to  the  approved  set  in  society. 


LIPPINCOTrS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  short  novel  of  the  month  in  the  April  Llppln- 
cotVs  is  by  Am61ie  Rives  and  is  entitled  "Meriel." 
It  will  be  read  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  by 
those  who  considered  Miss  Rives  to  be  easily  the  strong* 
est  and  richest  literary  producer  among  the  women  of 
this  country — to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  promise  of 
her  maturer  years.  From  a  hasty  examination,  the 
evolution  of  this  remarkably  talented  young  lady  does 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  reassuring.  The  rich,  exuber- 
ant vitality,  the  fascinating  unconsciousness,  and  the 
truth  of  observation  in  the  Virginia  stories  do  not  seem 
to  be  present,  or  at  any  rate  dominant,  in  this  rather 
nervous,  high-strung  romance  of  Monaco  and  Mediter- 
ranean tourist  life.  The  story  is  not,  however,  without 
that  fire  which  distinguishes  Am^lie  Rives*  novels  from 
the  merely  gushing  utterances  of  certain  of  her  sister 
story-writers. 

Henry  Willard  French  writes  of  the  exciting  scenes 
"In  an  Australian  Camp,"  describing  the  methods  of 
living  and  fighting  among  the  black  fellows  of  the 
island  continent. 

R.  G.  Robinson  discusses  "  Florida  Storms,"  of  which 
several  species  exist,  some  of  them  tremendous  in  their 
strength  and  ferocity.  In  the  great  storm  of  1880,  for 
Instance,  56  inches  of  water  fell  in  South  Florida.  It 
continued  uninterruptedly  for  three  days  and  nights. 
In  some  counties  every  church  and  nearly  all  two-story 
houses  went  down.  If  a  building  withstood  the  fury  of 
the  wind  it  was  fiooded  with  water.  All  previous 
records,  however,  were  broken  by  the  storm  of  Septem- 
ber 29, 1896,  the  shortest  and  most  disastrous  ever  known. 
In  its  path  across  Florida  alone  100  lives  were  lost, 
thousands  were  made  homeless,  4,000,000  acres  of  timber 
were  destroyed,  and  the  damage  to  property  amounted 
to  more  than  $10,000,000. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  the  Bookman^a  literary  gossip  of  the  month  it  is 
stated  that  the  Messrs.  Harmsworth,  in  London, 
are  proposing  to  revolutionize  again  the  business  of 
publishing  magazines,  by  fixing  the  price  of  their  new 
periodical,  the  London  Magazliiey  at  threepence,  keep* 
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iriK  th(>  contents  in  quality  and  quantity  equal  to  the 
Sim  lid,  PvarHon'H,  the  WlndHOTy  etc.  It  i«  thought 
that  the  L* nuJ on  MiKjazlnc  wiW  have  a  circulation  of 
half  a  million. 

iHidore  Harris  contributes  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill.  Mr.  Zangwill  was  lK)rn  in  I^ondou  in 
18(W,  and  sjwnt  his  youth  in  those  Flast-end  scenes  which 
he  has  jHirtniyed  in  "The Children  of  the  (ihetto."  He 
U'canie  h  teaeher  in  the  Jews'  Free  School  at  Spital- 
ilehls.  He  was  a  most  eminently  successful  teacher, 
accomplishing  the  leat  of  passing;  Ins  entire  chiss,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  of  sixty  lK)ys.  He  does  not  have 
a  large  literary  output.  He  lives  in  an  unfashionable 
London  suburb,  and  has  no  luxuries  except  horse- 
riding  and  traveling.  He  does  not  even  smoke.  His 
library  is  bare,  with  no  handsome  editions.  The  only 
lH)oks  one  missrs  from  the  shelves  are  the  author's  own 
works,  of  which  he  can  never  keep  a  set;  they  are 
either  bcgge<l,  borrowe*!,  or  stolen.  As  for  pajx^rs,  they 
litter  the  wliole  room  and  overflow  into  an  adjoining 
one.  Drawers  are  stuiTed  full  of  letters  from  all  sorts 
of  emin<'nt  peopU»,  many  from  professionals  who  write 
to  .say  how  reading  of  '"  the  mast^*r  "  has  helped  them  in 
their  life-work.  A  large  trunk  is  crammed  with  press- 
cuttings.  Kvery  two  or  three  days  there  is  a  clearance 
nf  the  paiHTs  that  accumulate  on  the  writing-table. 
Isnud  Zangwill  is  the  brotlu'r  oi  Mark  Zangwill,  the 
artist,  and  Louis  Zangwill,  the  novelist. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  answers  the  (i\u»stion, 
"  Wlmt  is  (HK)d  Knglish  V"  in  a  charrcteristic  es.say,  and 
there  is  an  article  on  '*  Kipling's  View  of  Americans," 
chiefly  taken  from  his  "American  Notes.'' 
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rilK  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

ELSKWIIKKK  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  William 
Henry  Schotield's  "Personal  Impressions  of 
HjOrnstin  and  Ibsen"  apix'aring  in  the  April  ^INfMiNc. 

The  numlu'r  opens  with  an  im|K>rtant  paiwr  on  "A 
Decade  of  Federal  Hallway  Kegulation."  by  Prof.  Henry 
C\  Ailams.  The  conolusitiu  drawn  f mm  this  review  of 
ex|H»rience  un«ler  the  lntei*state  Commerce  act  is  a 
negative  one.  Pn>fessor  Adams  declines  to  accept  as 
linal  the  ivci>nl  of  the  Interstate  Conuuerce  Commis- 
sion, "as  it  U'ars  uiK)n  the  theory  of  public  contnd 
over  numojHdistic  industries  thnuigh  the  agency  of 
ixmi missions."  The  courts  have  attacked  tlie  authoritv 
of  the  cHun mission,  and  C\)ngrt\ss  has  not  upheld  or 
8tn»ngthene<l  that  authority.  Furthermort\  the  projx^r 
administrative  machinery  has  not  lHH.»n  civattHl.  Si>  far 
as  the  public  is  concerniHi,  the  case  stands  just  where  it 
st«HHl  ten  yearsagit.  The  question  of  government  ovvner- 
ship  r.^J.  government  couinU  is  still  an  oikmi  one.  un- 
solvtHl  by  experience. 

Mr.  \V.  .1.  Mctthei*  descrilvs  from  jvrstmal  exiK'rience 
the  various  stagi»>  of  thirst  in  the  des<.»rt.  The  ivcordof 
his  s^Misiit ions  is  gixnl  material  for  the  exiK*rimental 
|le«ychologi^t  : 

**I"KivivtHl  by  a  leaky  cantt»en  on  the  plateau  of  the 
RiH^k  lTitT>  of  I'tah,  I  hehl  mvself  in  the  real  world  bv 
ix^nstant  elTi>rt.  aidiM  by  a  mirn)r,  an  inch  aon^ss.  wlicn^ 
by  forgotten  memlx*rs  of  my  Ixxly  ovmld  W  tMunecteii 
with  the  distort e«l  face  in   which  mv  motionless  eves 

•  at 

wor\»  set:  yet  I  was  rent  with  regret  ikeen,  quivering. 
cRizy  n*morse^  at  the  memory  of  wantonly  wasting — 
actually  throwing  away  on  the  ground — certain  cups  of 
water  in  my  boyhood ;  and  I  glorieil  in  the  sudden  dis- 


covery of  a  new  standard  of  value  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  beneficent  unit 
being  the  rational  and  ever  ready  drop  of  wat^r.  I  col- 
lected half  a  dozen  double-eagles  from  each  of  four 
pockets,  tossed  them  in  my  hand,  scorned  their  heavy 
clumsiness  and  paltry  worthlessness  in  comparison  with 
my  precious  unit,  and  barely  missed  (through  a  chance 
gleam  of  worldly  wisdom)  casting  them  away  on  the 
equally  worthless  sand.  In  this  stage  of  thirst  fierce 
fever  burns  in  the  veins,  but  the  deliberate  doctor  is  not 
there  to  measure  it." 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  relates  the  romantic  history  of 
the  famous  A.shburnham  collection  of  rare  manuscripts 
and  the  accomplished  knavery  of  Count  Libri,  who  pur- 
loined from  French  libraries  material  of  unique  value, 
skillfully  di.sgui.sed  its  origin  by  mutilation,  and  finally 
sold  it  to  Lord  Ashburnham  for  eight  thousand  pounds. 

Prof.  George  H.  Darwin  contributes  a  learned  paper 
on  "The  Evolution  of  Satellites;"  Mr.  Bradford  Tor- 
rey  writes  a  charming  nature-.study  entitled  **A  Nook 
in  the  Alleghanies,*'  and  John  Muir  describes  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  There  are  also  scholarly  pa- 
pers on  the  teaching  of  English  and  on  the  reading  of 
Greek  tragedy,  the  former  by  Mark  H.  Liddell  and  the 
latter  by  Prof.  Thomas  I).  Goodell. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Clark*^ 
article  on  the  mat<;rial  value  of  foreign  missions, 
in  the  North  American  for  M arc .1,  and  also  from  B£r. 
Latanes  review  of  American  intervention  in  Cabftt 
appt^aring  in  the  .same  numlx?r. 

Pn>f.  Gohlwin  Smith  t<>lls  us  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  our  Constitution  is  in  some  re.si)ects  outworn, 
that  so  long  as  party  conliict  niges  among  us  revision  is 
hopeless  and  that  we  may  never  exi)ect  to  have  it  in 
thorough  repair,  though  "theedifice  maybe  patched  so 
as  to  stand."  The  want  of  responsible  control  over 
finance  is  the  break  which  should  first  be  mended. 

Commodore  Melville  writes  on  "Our  Future  on  the 
Pacific— What  We  Have  There  to  Hold  and  Win."  He 
shows  that  geographic  isolation  is  no  longer  a  saiefpoBid 
for  any  nation,  that  we  have  enormous  wealth  on  the 
Pacific  exi>ose<l  to  bhK'kade,  raids,  and  bombardment 
by  a  hostile  power,  and  that  our  commerce  with  China 
and  .lapan  is  as  yet  undevelopetl. 

On  the  subject  of  "  Personal  Morals  and  Collei^e  Gtov- 
ernment  "  PreMilent  Thwiug  concludes  that  ^^  the  col- 
lege man  is  none  t<x>  good,  but  he  is  growing  better  with 
each  passing  generation.  He  now  represents  the  hi|^ 
est  tyi)e  of  young  manhixKl.  He  will  continue  to  grow 
lietter  with  each  passing  generation  ;  he  will  embody  n 
yet  finer  and  nobler  type  of  manhood.  Worthy  fn^ 
dom  under  worthy  conditions  represents  the  bait 
metluHi  and  agency." 

In  an  interesting  discussion  of  "Patriotism  :  ItsD^ 
fect^.  Dangers,  and  Duties.*'  Bishop  Doane.  of  Albaaj, 
declart's  that  the  hatred  of  other  coantries  is  notoatf 
not  the  only  >ign.  but  no  sign  at  alL  of  the  love  of  osr 
own.  *-  It  is  neither  necessar>'  nor  nataral  for  a  nuui  to 
show  his  love  for  his  mother  or  his  witeor  hia  dnv^tw 
by  being  a  misogj-nist  in  his  fe^^S^  toward  all  other 
women  in  the  world.** 

A  {Kilmer  of  great  interes*^  tmey  ■»■  In  coaitri^ 

uted  by  Lieut  .-Col.   Rof  ^«a  Biihiwrtaa,  of  tkn 

German  army,  on  the  a,  "^Oinld 
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British  India  ?  ^  This  writer's  general  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  long  run  England,  with  her  great  re- 
sources of  all  kinds,  could  successfully  defend  her  In- 
dian possessions,  although  at  the  outset  Russia  might 
be  abie  to  muster  a  greater  fighting  force. 

The  second  installment  of  Sir  William  Howard  Rus- 
sell's ''Recollections  of  the  Civil  War  "recounts  that 
vivacious  correspondent's  experiences  amoug  the  South- 
ern lenfiers  just  after  the  evacuation  of  Sumter. 

In  the  department  of  "  Notes  and  Comments,"  Dr. 
J.  H.  Girdner  writes  on  purging  the  pension  list,  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Quimby  on  the  question  "  Have  We  Too 
Many  Churches?"  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Sheaon  "Some  Social 
Aspects  of  School  Teaching,"  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  La 
Roche  on  "  Masters  and  Slaves  in  the  Old  South." 


THE  FORUM.  ' 

IN  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles"  we  quote 
from  Secretiiry  Wilson's  plea  for  home-grown 
sufj^ar  and  from  Senator  Pavey's  article  on  primary 
election  reform,  both  of  which  appear  in  the  March 
Fomm. 

Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  writes  on  "  The  Duty  of 
Annexing  Hawaii,"  and  Senator  Money,  of  Mississippi, 
on  "  Our  Duty  to  Cuba."  Each  gentleman  expresses 
views  that  have  become  tolerably  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  recent  Senate  debates.  Senator  Morgan  is  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  l-(awaiian  annexation,  and 
Senator  Money  is  one  of  the  yjiost  earnest  friends  of  the 
Cuban  cause  in  Congress. 

Ex-Governor  Stone,  of  Misiff/uri,  writes  a  defense  of  the 
Chicago  platform  as  the  Umd  creed  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  subject  of  '*  Brazil;  Its  Commerce  and  Resources" 
is  treated  in  an  article  b^  Vi>.e  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Thomp- 
son, late  United  Statea Minister  to  Brazil.  Concerning 
recent  developments  in  Brazilian  politics,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  : 

*'  It  was  hardly  to  bo  expected  that  a  radical  change 
in  the  govern  men  c  of  a  great  nation  could  be  effected 
without  enpjendering  friction  and  dissension.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  notwithstanding  the  recent  attempted 
violence  against  the  president  and  the  reports  of  a  tur- 
bulent cliRi-acter  following  that  dastardly  assault,  there 
is  no  organized  party  of  monarchists  now  in  Brazil ;  nor 
is  there.likely  to  be  at  any  future  time  one  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  existing  form  of  government.  The 
latter  is  as  heartily  supported  by  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  as  it  is  by  intelligently  governed 
State  organizations  composing  tlie  Federal  Union." 

Mr.  A.  Silva  White  brings  together  the  well-known 
tirguments  used  in  England  to  justify  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Egypt. 

In  an  article  on  "Some  Recent  Municipal  Gas  His- 
tory," Prof.  Edward  W.  Beinis  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  gas-works,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review.  With  regard  to  the  general  prospects  for 
municipal  ownership  in  this  country,  Professor  Bemis 
says  : 

"There  is  no  reason  why  American  cities  should  not 
have  equal  success  in  public  ownership  of  lighting 
plants  with  that  existing  across  the  water,  as  soon  as 
our  people  are  as  anxious  to  have  such  success.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  so-called  'leading  dtizens'  of 
our  cities  prefer  to  do  their  *  leading^  in  the  direction  of 


their  private  interests,  as  involved  in  valuable  fran- 
chises, and  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  community  are  not 
prepared  to  take  the  leadership  into  their  own  hands, 
Just  so  long  will  the  present  corrupting  relationship  be- 
tween private-owned  franchises  of  enormous  value,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  city  and  State  government  on  the 
other,  continue  to  exist." 

The  well-known  French  organist,  M.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant,  who  has  spent  several  months  in  the  United 
States,  contributes  an  article  on  "Organ  Music  and 
Organ-Playing."  For  pure  organ  music,  M.  Guilmant 
regards  Bach  as  the  greatest  of  all  composers.  He 
thinks  it  simply  marvelous  that  Bach  should  have  been 
able  to  play,  on  the  organ  of  his  day,  works  so  exacting 
in  technique  as  his  own  ;  even  with  the  modern  me- 
chanical appliances  they  are  sufficiently  difficult.  M. 
Guilmant's  opinion  is  that  organ  builders  should  give 
less  time  to  mechanical  improvements  and  more  to  im- 
proving the  voicing  of  their  instruments. 

In  a  review  of  "  Recent  Astronomical  Progress,"  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb  says  that  the  greatest  astronomical 
work  now  going  on  is  the  construction  of  the  interna- 
tional photographic  chart  of  the  heavens,  for  which  the 
plans  were  outlined  at  a  conference  held  in  Paris  in  1887. 

"4-  dozen  observatories,  perhaps,  in  the  southern  as 
well  as  the  northern  hemisphere,  have  engaged  in  the 
work ;  and  several  of  them  are  rapidly  pushing  their 
task  toward  completion.  When  this  work  is  done,  all 
the  stars  bright  enough  to  impress  a  negative  will  be 
depicted  on  some  twenty-five  thousand  photographic 
plates;  each  star,  for  certainty,  being  taken  on  two 
plates.  The  total  number  will  be  many  millions,  quite 
likely  a  hundred  millions  or  more.  A  rich  field  for  re- 
search will  thus  be  opened,  the  cultivation  of  which  may 
well  occupy  the  next  two  generations  of  astronomers." 

Prof.  G.  R.  Carpenter  discusses  the  notable  fondness 
of  our  people  for  the  old-fashioned  historical  romance, 
declaring  that  while  we  appreciate  the  subtlety,  the 
complexity,  and  the  richness  of  the  novels  of  the  newer 
school,  we  still  retain  our  affection  for  the  works  of 
Scott  and  Dumas  and  their  followers. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Rood  undertakes  the  solution  of  the 
tramp  problem,  and  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Prindle  replies  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Forura  entitled.  "Is  It  Worth 
While  to  Take  Out  a  Patent  ?" 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  calls  for  no  special  re- 
mark. We  notice  elsewhere  Dr.  Emil  Reich's 
article  on  "Austriar Hungary  and  the  Au.sgleich"  and 
Prince  KrapKJtkin's  study  of  Canada's  resources. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  in  an  article  on  "  The  ^%Tf 
and  the  Engineering  Dispute,"  maintains  that  tlM  iai^ 
sane  struggle  which  paralyzed  British  industry  ImiI 
year  has  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  stimglil 
of  the  British  navy.  With  so  many  engineem  Ijiag 
idle,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  shipbofldlBC 
programme  of  the  Admiralty.  The  result  of  thU  1% 
says  Mr.  Hurd,  "we  are  at  the  present  moment iliarl of 
two  battleships,  four  first-class  cruLsers  of  Hm  IHmImi 
class,  three  second-class  cruisers  of  the  AfTOffain^  tfP% 
seven  cruisers  similar  to  the  Pclorus ;  aad, 
all  the  other  work  of  construction,  bo(k  ik  dM 
yards  and  in  private  ahipbuilding  farik  li  li 
aUy  behindhand.  Howeyer  anxiou*  Mt*  OmttM^Maf 
be  to  continue  the  energetic  policy  o&  OiiwInHlllfll^et 
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Lord  George  Hamilton  initiated,  he  will  And  himself 
unable  to  make  any  heroic  effort,  unless  he  decides  to 
put  a  larger  proportion  of  the  new  ships  out  to  contract 
than  has  been  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarges  the 
list  of  private  firms  who  are  permitted  to  tender." 

VIVISECTOKS  AND  INQUISITORS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  describes  the  methods  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Mr.  Lilly,  although  a  Catholic,  regards  the  revolt 
of  mankind  against  the  Inquisition  as  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  events  of  human  progress ;  but  he  reminds 
us  that  the  inquisitor  of  lost  century  has  his  representa- 
tive in  the  vivisector  of  to-day  : 

"  The  vivisector  i.s,  to  say  the  leasts  as  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  his  victims  as  was  the  inquisitor. 
Curiosity  as  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result, 
not  pity,  is  the  emotion  produced  in  his  mind  by  the 
agonies  and  cries  which,  like  the  officials  of  the  Holy 
Office,  he  carefully,  perhaps  complacently,  notes.  We 
are  not  justified  in  attributing  to  him,  any  more  than 
to  the  inquisitor,  abnormal  hard-heartedness.  But, 
like  the  inquisitor,  he  illustrates  a  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  shrink  from  no  savagery  toward  others  ad 
cnwndam.  vcrltatcm^-in  the  attempt  to  elicit  truth. 
That  tendency  I,  for  one,  hold  to  be  evil  in  itself.  The 
doctrine  so  ignorantly  imputed  to  certain  schools  of 
casuists,  that  a  good  end  will  justify  any  means,  is 
simply  false,  and  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
of  morals.  We  have  no  right  to  employ  physical  torture 
in  order  to  elicit  truth,  whether  in  judicial  or  scientific 
investigation.  It  is  an  unethical  means ;  and  that  is 
the  true  objection  to  it  in  both  cases." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MANCHURIA. 

Capt.  Francis  Younghusband  writes  enthusiastic- 
ally concerning  the  prosi>ects  of  British  commerce  in 
Manchuria.  His  article  was  writtiMi  in  India  Injfore  the 
recent  developments  in  the  far  East.  He  has  traveled 
in  the  country,  and  he  believes  in  it  with  his  whole 
heart.    He  says  : 

*'  It  is  a  country  of  exceeding  richness  and  of  promise 
scarcely  less  tlian  that  of  the  Transvaal  itself,  and  com- 
pared to  which  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  from 
Uganda  to  Khartoum,  is  of  paltry  insiprnificance.  Its 
soil  is  not  barren.  })ut  of  surpassing  fertility.  Its  in- 
habitants are  not  listless  semi-nomads  nor  fanatical 
barbarians,  but  tlie  most  industrious  agriculturists  in 
the  world.  And  th(?y  do  not  number  a  few  hundreds  of 
thousaiwls,  but  a  score  of  millions.  Here  is  a  market  as 
yet  scarcely  touched,  })ut  which  will  in  the  future 
yearly  incease  in  value.  For  in  Manchuria  there  is  not 
only  immense  natural  wealth,  but,  what  is  of  ef|ual — 
l)orhaps  more — importance,  an  advanced  and  civilized 
l)eople  who  do  not  need,  like  barbarians,  to  be  educated 
U)  feel  their  wants,  but  liave  considerable  wants  al- 
rea<ly. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  promising  market  for  the  sale  of  our 
cotton  goofls,  implements,  machinery,  and  other  require- 
ments of  an  advanced  and  thriving  community.  This 
market  is  as  yet  scarcely  touched,  and  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  population  will  not  only  increju<<e  l)oth 
by  immigration  and  by  natural  growth  till  at  the  end  of 
another  half-century  there  will  probably  Ije  forty  mil- 
lion inhabitants  in  Manchuria,  but  that  this  poi)ula- 
tion,  once  the  railroa<ls  which  strategical  reasons  have 
force<l  upon  the  country  have  been  completed,  will  And 
their  requirements  doubling  and  redoubling  in  amount. 


What  they  want  from  us  to-day  is  no  standard  of  the 
vastly  increased  amount  they  will  require  from  us  to- 
morrow. With  political  obstacles  removed  Manchuria 
could  compete  with  British  Columbia  in  the  timber 
trade  of  the  world.  Manchuria  is  equally  rich  in  its 
production  of  cereals,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of 
such  crops  as  indigo  and  tobacco." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  writing  on  "  The  Army  and  the 
Government's  Opportunity,"  makes  no  secret  of  his  con- 
viction that  the  British  Grovemment  has  lost  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  Mr.  Brodrick's  proposals  merely  for- 
mulate '*the  intention  of  the  War  Office  to  compel 
Parliament  to  indulge  in  a  lamentable  waste  of  public 
money,  and  of  their  determination  to  refuse  at  any  cost 
to  reform  either  the  system  which  has  failed  or  the 
office  which  has  produced  the  failure."  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore  discourses  on  the  short  story  in  England  and 
France.  The  Countess  of  Jersey  tells  the  true  tale  of 
how  two  French  girls  were  enslaved  by  the  blacks  of 
Siin  Ddmingo.  They  were  subsequently  rescued.  Lord 
Burghclere  contributes  a  translation  of  the  First 
Georgic  in  blank  verse. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  March  is  varied,  «i- 
terta,ining,  iind   thoroughly   up  to   date.      We 
notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  ''England  and  Japan* 
and  on  the  position  of  the  army  in  France. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  JUDAH  P.  BENJAMIN. 

From  the  papers  of  the  late  Baron  Pollock,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  seems  to  have  exhumed  a  fragment  containing  some 
reminiscences  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  who  served  in 
turn  as  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Confederate  Cabinet  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  in  after-years  attained  a  high  position  at  the 
English  bar.    The  pai)er  begins  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since,  to  my  great  gain, 
I  came  to  know  J.  P.  Benjamin.  From  that  time  tiU 
his  leaving  England  for  Paris,  not  long  before  his  dealli, 
we  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  when  he 
was  taken  from  us  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  charmitag 
companion,  an  accomplished  brother  lawyer,  and  a  true 
friend,  one  I  could  not  eiusily  replace.  His  ways,  his 
habits  of  thought,  and  modes  of  expression  could  never 
be  forgotten." 

TlIK  FRKNCII  ON  THE  NILE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards  writes  an  article  on  this  subject 

which  concludes  as  follows  : 

*'  The  French  aim  is  to  keep  the  English  out  of  all  poe- 
sible  markets  for  trade,  and  it  was  in  view  of  this  that 
the  liondon  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolution 
in  April.  1SU5,  approving  the  claim  of  her  majesty*8 
government  to  the  .sphere  of  British  influence  over  tiie 
whole  course  of  the  Nile,  and  recommending  that  effeo- 
tu<0  incaKurcs  should  \>e  tiiken  to  assume  the  control  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Uganda  to  Fashoda.  This 
might  have  lx»en  done  i^ejicefuUy  without  all  that  ex- 
pense of  a  great  milittiry  expedition  involved  in  onr 
pr(?sent  progress  up  the  Nile  Valley.  The  French  Got- 
ernment  does  more  to  develop  trade  than  does  onr 
British  Government,  and  this  fact  is  one  which  afaoold 
impress  itself  upon  *  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.' " 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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A  NEW  VOTING  MACHINE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Howe  describes  the  perfect  machine  by 
which  he  claims  that  he  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
difficulties  of  securing  a  free,  secret,  and  absolutely 
accurate  vot«. 

*'The  work  of  the  elector  has  been  reduced,  in  the 
proposed  change,  to  passing  through  a  cage-turnstile, 
in  doing  which  the  machine— which  is  an  inclosure  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  cage — is  revealed,  and  he  is  en- 
able<l  to  select  his  candidate  in  secret,  after  which  the 
further  movement  of  the  cage  records  the  vote,  or 
makes  his  selection  effectual,  without  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake,  or  of  spoiling  his  ballot-paper,  or  of  his  in- 
tention being  discovered — the  machine  being  seen  only 
by  the  elector  who  is  passing  through  the  cage.  In  re- 
cording his  vote,  moreover,  the  elector  shuts  himself 
out,  so  that  he  is  quit-e  unable  to  vote  twice." 

THE  DELUSIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Vandam,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Side 
Lights  of  the  Revanche  Idea,"  sets  forth  at  some  length 
the  evidence  as  to  the  extraordinary  fashion  in  which 
the  French  have  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  causes 
of  their  disaster  in  1870-71.    Mr.  Vandam  says  : 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  documents 
on  both  sides  breeds  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
reverses  of  the  French  were  absolutely  due  to  the  col- 
lective incapacity  of  the  majority  of  their  leaders,  and 
not  to  the  blundering,  indecision,  ill-luck,  and  over- 
weening confidence  of  an  isolated  few.  Europe  was 
and  is  willing  to  abide  by  that  conclusion.  Not  so  the 
French ;  they  were  determined  from  the  outset  that 
there  should  l)e  one  or  two  scapegoats,  in  order  to  afford 
the  rest  of  their  captains  what,  in  sporting  terms,  we 
call  *a  consolation  prize.'" 

Marshal  Bazaine  was  one  of  these  scapegoats,  Greneral 
de  Wimpffen  another,  and  Mr.  Vandam  reminds  us 
that  a  B>ench  jury  actually  confirmed  by  their  verdict 
the  belief  that  the  disaster  at  Sedan  was  entirely  due 
to  General  de  Wimpffen's  gross  incapacity.  If  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  not  been  wounded,  the  legend  goes,  the 
French  would  have  won  a  brilliant  victory. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  PRESIDENT  KRUOER. 

Mr.  F.  Reginald  Statham  sets  forth  an  "Apology  and 
a  Defense"  of  President  Kruger.  Mr.  Statham  is 
delighted  that  his  hero  has  once  more  been  elected 
President  of  the  Transvaal.    He  says : 

**  Mr.  Kruger  appears  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  of  the  present  century.  Impervious 
to  flattery  ;  gifted  with  an  unrivaled  shrewdness  in  his 
estimation  of  men  and  events  ;  penetrated  by  a  religious 
conviction  as  deep  and  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  evangelical  school  in  Prngland  ;  patriotic  in 
every  fiber ;  courageous,  watchful,  patient^  humane ; 
possessed  of  a  humor  as  genuine  as  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  :  as  little  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  conscien- 
tious convictions  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  burghers  as 
by  the  threats  of  foreign  agitators— thus  fashioned  by 
nature  and  educated  by  experience,  Mr.  Kruger  may 
well  and  worthily  stand  forwanl  as  the  representative 

of  a  race." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Thring  describes  tlie  recent  attempts  at 
British  copyright  legislation,  and  strongly  condenins 
the  proposal  of  the  Copyright  Association  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  copyright.    Augustin  Filon,  in  his  sixth 


paper  on  "The Modem  French  Drama,**  deals  with  the 
new  comedy,  a  slightly  hybrid  and  bastard  variety.  M. 
Charles  Bastide,  in  '*An  Elysian  Conversation"  be- 
tween Merim^e,  Renan,  and  Maupassant,  touches 
lightly  upon  some  literary  and  political  questions  which 
are  prominent  in  Parisian  society. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  opens  well  with  an 
anonymous  article  on  **The  Demoralization  of 
France."  This  we  notice  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the 
article  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  on  "Policy  in  the  Far  East." 

THE  SECRET  OF  BALDNESS. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke  Nuttall  embodies  in  a  few  pages  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  M.  Sebouraud,  a  former 
pupil  of  Pasteur's,  who  has  discovered  the  microbe  of 
baldness.  Mr.  Nuttall  thus  describes  the  way  in  which 
this  microbe  kills  our  hair  at  its  roots  : 

**  The  development  and  growth  of  the  microbe  causes 
certain  changes  in  its  environment — the  breaking  np, 
for  instance,  of  substances  around  from  which  it  ob- 
tains necessary  food  and  energy— and  the  cycle  of  re- 
sults thus  brought  about  gives  the  production  of  a  sub- 
stance poisonous  to  the  root  of  a  hair.  This  toxin  passes 
down  to  the  root  and  acts  as  a  slow  poison,  not  killing 
all  at  once,  but  inducing  certain  characteristic  sjrmp- 
toms ;  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in  color  until  its  pig>- 
ment  has  practically  disappeared,  its  diameter  gradu- 
ally lessens,  it  becomes  brittle  and  dried  up,  and  evenr> 
tnally  dies  and  falls  out.  The  root,  though  weakened  by 
the  poison,  sends  up  another  hair  to  replace  the  fallen 
one,  but  the  new  outgrowth  begins  life  feebler  and 
Ix>orer  than  its  predecessor,  so  it  too,  only  with  greater 
speed,  becomes  a  victim.  So  it  goes  on  ;  each  successive 
outgrowth  starts  more  weakly  its  fight  against  the  in- 
sinuating poison  and  more  quickly  succumbs,  until  a 
point  is  reached  when  the  root  can  no  longer  make  a 
fresh  effort,  for  it  has  also  fallen  completely  under  the 
noxious  influence  and  is  killed.  This  course  of  events, 
occurring  as  it  does  simultaneously  in  hundreds  of  ad- 
jacent hair-follicles,  naturally  results  in  complete  bald- 
ness." 

M.  Sebouraud  found  that  this  microbe  which  makes 
men  bald  is  so  deadly  to  hair  that  it  is  possible  that 
animals  inoculated  with  it  lose  all  their  fur  : 

"  He  took  a  rabbit  and  inoculated  it  deeply  under  the 
skin  with  the  fluid.  As  he  hoped  and  anticipated,  the 
rabbit  speedily  began  to  lose  its  fur,  and  in  between 
five  and  six  weeks  it  was  completely  denuded— in  fact» 
it  had  become  entirely  bald." 

It  is  rather  disappointing  to  know  that  although  the 
microbe  of  baldness  has  been  discovered,  M.  Sebouraud 
thinks  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  extirpate  him. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  PUBLIC  DEBTS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  has  an  article  on  "  The  Immorality 
and  Cowardice  of  Modern  Loan-Mongers,"  in  which 
he  repeats  his  familiar  warning  as  to  the  evils  which 
modern  stAtes  are  incurring  by  running  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.    He  says  : 

** Where  debts  are  manufactured  merely  because  pre- 
ceding debts  demand  feeding  with  moneys  a  nation's 
actual  income  cannot  supply,  as  is  the  position  with  at 
least  three-fourths  of  modem  borrowing  countries,  and 
where  representative  institutions  exist  but  in  name^  It 
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will  be  difTicult  to  affix  much  of  a  moral  stigma  upon 
debt  defaults  in  the  future.  And  even  in  cases  like 
those  of  our  own  Australian  possessions,  the  moral 
responsibility  will  have  to  l)e  divided  bet<veen  the 
people  who  inhabit  them  and  have  votes  and  tlie 
money-lenders  in  London  by  whom  they  are  beguiled. 
The  truth  is  that  the  entire  modern  custom  in  relation 
to  the  contracting  of  public  debts  requires  revision  in 
the  interests  of  public  morals.  Future  generations  are, 
for  the  most  part,  left  completely  out  of  the  reckoning 
in  these  affairs,  and  very  rarely  is  the  effect  upon  the 
present  generation  given  much  greater  thought." 

TUE  ClIESTEUFIELD  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

Dr.  Dillon  translates  from  the  Syriac  the  Book  of 
Ahikar  the  Wise,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  Dr.  Dillon's  theory  is  that  "it  was  a  Jewish  tale, 
comjosed  in  HebrtiW  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and 
shortly  afterwanl  done  into  Aramaic." 

Tlie  st<n'y  of  Ahikar  is,  he  says,  "a  *ort  of  'hand 
oracle  of  world  wisdom,'  a  compendium  of  rules  of  con- 
duct such  as  was  published  in  Spain  by  the  Jesuit  Bal- 
thazar Gracian  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago." 

It  is  interesting  to  come  upon  a  collection  of  maxims 
for  tiie  guidance  and  governing  of  youth  written  two 
thousand  years  before  Lord  Chesterfield  penned  his 
famous  maxims.  Apart,  however,  from  these  maxims, 
the  story  is  very  interesting. 

THE  GERMAN  STUDENTS'  STRIKE  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Dr.  Samuel  Schidrowitz,  the  able  and  alert  London 
corresi)ondent  of  the  Neiic  Frcic  Prci<sc\  tells  the  story 
of  the  recent  strike  of  the  German  students  in  the  Aus^ 
trian  universities.    He  says  : 

"But  tlie  German  students  at  the  Austrian  universi* 
ties  and  other  high  .scliools  in  Vienna,  Prague,  BrUnn, 
Gratz,  and  Inns])rllck  decreed  a  general  strike,  and  de- 
cided not  to  attend  the  lectures  nor  to  allow  the  profess- 
ors to  '  read  '  (the  t<?chnical  expression  for  a  jjrofessor's 
lecture),  because  after  the  riots  in  Prague  the  govern- 
ment had  forbidden  the  (ierman  university  students  in 
Prague  to  sport  in  tlie  i>ublic  streets  their  '  coulcnrs  ' — 
i.e.,  to  appear  in  public  with  their  colored  caps,  sashes, 
and  other  emiilems  of  German  students'  societies.  Such 
a  '  strike  decree '  on  the  part  of  tlie  students  must 
apiK?ar  to  Knglishmen  very  strange;  but  perhaps  still 
more  surprising  remains  the  fact  that  the  students  car- 
ried the  day,  that  the  government  had  to  close  prema- 
turely all  the  al)ov(?-mentioned  universities  in  the  midst 
of  the  '  Semest^ir  '  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  perhaps 
still  more  .serious  disturbjinces  of  the  i)eace  in  several 
provinces  of  the  monarcliy.'' 

OTIIKII  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Emma  Marie  Caillard  writes  on  "The  Relation  of 
Choice  to  Freedom,"  and  Mr.  Mitchell-Innes,  late  Co- 
lonial Treasurer  of  Hong  Kong,  describes  the  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  and  Jaj)anese  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Dragon  and  the  Chrywinthemum." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  March  number  of  the  National  Review  has 
plenty  of  variety  and  is  well  up  to  date.  Separate 
notice  is  claimed  for  Admiral  Max.se's  "  Face  to  Face 
in  West  Africa"  and  "The  Sorrows  of  an  Anonymous 
gcribbler." 


ENGLAND'S  SHARE  IN  THE  PARTITION  OF  CHINA. 

Mr.  John  Foreman,  writing  on  "  The  Coming  Parti- 
tion of  Chinji,"  regards  it  as  a  settled  purpo.se  with 
Russia  that  the  Trans-Si Ijerian  Railway  shall  cross 
Chinese  territory  and  terminate  on  the  Chinese  coast. 
Germany  has  obtained  a  portion  of  China.  If  Russia 
and  France  seek  to  follow  the  same  jiolicy  of  annex- 
ation, Mr.  Foreman  thinks  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
Great  Britain  to  take  a  share. 

"  In  that  event  what  we  want  is  an  extension  of  our 
Kowloon  i)ossession  facing  Hong  Kong.  So  far  as 
possible  we  should  seek  natural  boundaries  and  take 
all  that  point  of  the  mainland  opposite;  Hong  Kong 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Canton  Estuary,  on  the 
north  by  the  Tong  Long  Riveras  far  as  the  town  of 
Whee  Clioo,  and  thence  strike  a  straight  line  south  to 
Bias  Bay  for  an  eastern  boundary.  .  .  .  We  should  also 
acciuire  by  treaty  with  China  or  by  force,  as  circum- 
stances may  permit  or  compel  us,  Chusiin  Island  and 
its  dependencies,  whence  we  could  defend  our  large 
established  trade  and  divers  interests  on  the  Yangtse- 
Kiang  River  and  Shanghai  district." 

He  also  recommends  the  taking  of  Woo  Choo  Island, 
within  thirty  himrs'  steam  of  Port  Arthur.  France, 
says  Mr.  Foreman,  may  be  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  for  she  is  "  but  the  dupe  of  the  Great  Bear," 
and  •'  in  open  competition  the  French  are  nowhere." 

"  THE  illGUER  RASCALITY." 

This,  according  to  Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Stutfield,  consists  in 
the  new  Macchiavellism,  or  the  law  of  the  beasts,  being 
carried  from  politics  to  commerce,  and  esiiecially  to  the 
"  promoting"  of  corporations. 

"  This  peculiar  immorality,  or  rather  unmorality,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  it«  origin  is  not 
altogether  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  with 
that  magnetic  personality  of  his,  who  has  infected  us 
with  somewhat  of  his  own  noble  scorn  of  unctuous 
rectitude,  of  which  his  followers  are  so  justly  proud ! 
.  .  .  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  we  bid  fair  to  he 
turned  during  the  next  century  from  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers into  a  community  of  company-mongers,  wherein 
the  Hebrew  adventurer  and  his  satellites  will  reign  su- 
preme. The  new  notions  of  trying  short  and  shady  cuts 
to  fortune  appear  to  be  growing  in  all  classes  of  society."* 

Legislative  check  on  the  abuses  of  the  limited  liability 
sy.steni  is  the  remedy  suggested. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Gibbs,  writing  on  the  Indian 
crisis,  {'alculates  that  the  gold  reserve  which  the  Indian 
Government  will  need  to  keep  the  rupee  at  par  under 
the  i)roposed  gold  standard  would  be  £50,000,000.  He 
proposes  instead  that  the  mints  should  be  reopened  to 
silver,  and  revives  Mr.  Goschen's  suggestion  that  Eng- 
land should  gradually  withdraw  the  half-sovereign  and 
issue  in  its  phu-e  ten-shilling  notes  based  on  silver. 
This  would  liberate  the  .4:22,000,000  now  in  the  form  of 
half-sovereigns,  would  lessen  the  strain  on  gold,  would 
give  the  government  a  clear  profit  of  £11,000.000,  and 
would  naturally  rai.se  the  value  of  the  rupee  to  Is.  Sd. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  reviews  the  history  of  Lord  Caid- 
weirs  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  British 
army,  recalls  its  unfulfilled  proposals,  and  suggests  that 
the  supply  of  troops  will  keep  pace  with  the  demand  if 
recruits  are  freely  taken  at  the  age  when  they  are  most 
willing  to  come,  and  are  offered  inducements  either  to 
remain  with  tlie  colors  or  to  pass  into  the  reserve. 
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THE  CORNHILL. 

THE  Comhill  this  month  has  some  good  papers. 
Mr.  Fitchett's  accouut  of  Lord  Anson  and  the 
Centurion,  the  third  of  his  "  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  de- 
servedly occupies  the  first  place.  Mr.  Strong  writes 
about  "  Lewis  Carroll."  Mr.  Dodgson  lived  like  a  re- 
cluse ac  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Strong  says  that  his  great 
originality  of  mind  was  his  chief  danger  in  his  works 
on  logic  and  mathematics.  He  read  comparatively  lit- 
tle of  other  people's  books,  and  preferred  to  evolve  his 
theories  out  of  his  own  mind  without  being  influenced 
by  others.  Mr.  A.  G.  Graves  contributes  a  short  essay 
on*'Mangan,  Poet,  Eccentric,  and  Humorist."  Lady 
Jane  Ell  ice's  "Stray  Fragments  of  a  Past"  carry  us 
back  for  more  than  three-score  years  and  ten.  Mr.  Par- 
ker describes  "  The  Life  of  a  Chinese  Mandarin,"  and 
Mr.  Down  writes  about  "  Gold  Mining  at  the  Klon- 
dike," to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  good  stories  in  the  article  entitled '* Of  'Scores,'" 
one  Irish  and  one  Scotch.  The  first,  which  may  be 
familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  is  "a  story  told  of  Chief 
Baron  O'Grady,  who  was  trying  a  case  in  an  assize  town 
where  the  court-house  abutted  on  to  the  fair  green  and 
a  fair  was  in  progress.  Outside  the  court  were  tethered 
a  number  of  asses.  As  counsel  was  addressing  the 
court  one  of  these  began  to  bray.  Instantly  the  chief 
baron  stopped  the  speaker.  'Wait  a  moment,  Mr. 
Bushe  ;  I  can't  hear  two  at  once.'  The  court  roared  and 
the  advocate  grew  red.  But  presently,  when  it  came  to 
the  summing  up,  the  judge  was  in  full  swing  when  an- 
other ass  struck  in — whether  by  the  counsel's  contriv- 
ance or  not,  who  shall  say?  Anyhow,  up  jumped  Mr. 
Bushe  with  his  hand  to  his  ear.  '  Would  your  lordship 
si)eak  a  little  louder?  There's  such  an  echo  in  the 
court.'" 

The  second  one  tells  how  at  a  Liberal  meeting  in 
North  Britain,  when  the  proceedings  were  being  opened 
by  prayer,  a  reverend  gentleman  prayed  fervently  that 
the  Liberals  might  "hang  a' thegither."  He  was  in- 
terrupted with  a  loud  and  irreverent  "  Ahmen."  "Not, 
O  Lord,"  went  on  the  speakei*,  "in  the  sense  in  which 
tliat  profane  scoffer  would  have  ye  to  understand  it, 
but  that  they  may  hang  thegither  in  ahcord  and  con- 
cord." "  I  dinna  so  much  care  what  sort  o'  cord  it  is," 
struck  in  the  voice,  "sae  lang  as  it's  a  strong  cord." 


BLACKWOOD'S. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG,  in  Blackwood's  for  March, 
endeavors  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  claims  to  show  that 
the  charge  of  forgery  against  Beaton  is  unproved.  His 
murder  he  traces  to  revenges  for  his  punishment  of 
abbey- robbers,  and  then  to  hopes  of  reward,  political 
liatred,  and  the  blood-feud  for  Wishart.  He  also  claims 
to  have  exposed  for  the  first  time  "the  amazing  cor- 
ruption "  of  the  ultra-Protestants,  .who  offered  first  to 
kill  the  cardinal  "  for  a  consideration,"  then  became  the 
firm  allies  against  the  Anglophile  Scots  under  Angus, 
and  finally  veered  round  and  murdered  Beaton.  Mr. 
Lang  also  takes  credit  for  vindicating  for  the  first  time 
for  its  real  author,  Knox,  the  tract  reporting  Wishart's 
trial.  He  does  not  spare  the  memory  either  of  Wishart 
or  of  Knox.  "The  style  of  the  great  reformer  is  re- 
markable for  the  luscious  treedom  of  its  invective. 
NolKxiy  who  has  ever  heard  Knox  scold  can  mistake 
him  for  any  other  artist." 


''The  Cries  of  Paris"  heads  the  first  paper  in  the 
magazine,  and  is  about  as  contemptuous  a  treatment  of 
current  excitement  in  the  gay  capital  as  ever  made 
Frenchmen  hate  Englishmen.  Happily  the  writer  con- 
cludes with  the  reflection  that  "the  cries  of  Paris  are 
but  faintly  echoed  in  the  larger  world  of  France  ;  and 
France,  whose  thrift  and  energy  have  survived  defeat, 
is  still  strong  enough  to  resist  revolution." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Irving  describes  a  curious  kind  of  Ashing 
called  "  tuba-flshing,"  in  which  the  Malays  cast  tuba 
or  poison  from  the  upas  tree,  so  drug  the  fish,  and  then 
harpoon  them. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  two  good  articles  in  the  Westminster 
this  month.  The  first,  a  quite  unusual  article  to 
find  in  a  magazine,  is  Miss  J.  Hudson's  elaborate  com- 
pilation of  all  references  to  dogs  in  English  poetry.  The 
article  suggests  the  j^ossibility  of  a  new  series  of  poet>- 
ical  anthologies  devoted  to  each  of  the  animals  which 
are  the  friends  and  companions  of  man.  The  other 
article  referred  to  is  a  sequel  to  the  paper  which  ap- 
peared last  month  on  "  Judicial  Sex  Bias." 

Mr.  G.  A.  Dewer,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Is  Parliament 
so  Shocking  ?"  quotes  from  a  letter  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  had  written  to  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Dewer  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  behavior 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deteriorated  in  the  coarse 
of  his  parliamentary  career. 

"  '  I  should  say,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  that  since  I 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  (1)  the  moral 
standard  of  legislation  has  been  raised ;  (2)  that  of  per- 
sonal conduct  lowered  ;  (3)  that  of  manners  (despite  a 
glaring  instance  to  the  contrary  some  years  back)  not 
deteriorated  ;  (4)  the  respect  and  deference  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  for  the  House  have  been  greatly  less- 
ened.' " 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNALS. 

MR.  JACKSON'S  narrative  of  his  three  years'  ex- 
ploration in  Franz  Josef  Land  is  given  in  the 
Geographical  Journal  for  February,  and  a  very 
graphic  and  exciting  story  it  is.  Mr.  Jackson  has  au 
attractive  way  not  merely  of  doing  generous  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  human  comrades,  but  of  making  the 
reader  even  more  interested  in  his  four-footed  compan- 
ions, as,  for  example,  the  retriever  dog  who  proceeded 
to  dine  off  the  sleigh-dogs,  or  the  pony  who  was  pro- 
vided with  snow-shoes,  who  gorged  herself  to  repletion 
on  stolen  dried  vegetables,  and  had  to  be  dosed  with 
twenty-two  pills  intended  as  human  correctives,  and 
who  had  a  facility  for  slipping  into  glacier  crevasses. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  M.P.,  describes  a  volcanic  crater  in 
Northern  Somaliland.  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  sug- 
gests a  classification  of  geography  by  a  series  of  alpha- 
betic notations,  so  that  regions  and  ranges  and  oceans 
and  seas  should  be  cited  by  symbols,  like  chemical 
compounds.  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell  contributes  valuable 
facts  in  the  hydrography  of  the  United  States.  An 
annual  rainfall  of  40  inches  gives  in  mountainous 
regions  a  run-off  of  about  30  inches,  on  rolling  prairies 
and  foot-hill»  a  run-off  of  .5  inches,  while  an  annual 
rainfall  of  20  inches  yields  only  7  inches  run-off  in 
mountainous  regions  and  only  2  inches  on  the  prairieB. 
Hence,  with  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  10  to  15  indie% 
no  living  streams  can  be  expected  outside  the  mowf^ 
tainous  parts.  *  ^  , 
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The  principal  feature  in  the  Scottish  Oeographicnl 
Magazine  for  February  is  the  account  of  his  journey 
through  Somaliland  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  M.P.  He 
urges  that  if  changes  must  be  niiule,  the  protectorate 
might  be  transferred  from  the  Indian  Government  to 
the  Colonial  Office.  He  has  faith  in  the  future  political 
importance  and  commercial  value  of  this  little-known 
region.  The  climate  of  Canada  is  the  theme  of  instruct- 
ive tables  and  comments  by  Prof.  R.  F.  Stupart,  whose 
conclusions  are  reiissuring.  Only  the  southern  parts  of 
Kurope  have  more  sunshine  in  the  summer  months  than 
Canada.  The  annual  percentage  of  bright  sunshine  in 
the  Dominion  is  over  40,  while  only  a  very  few  places  in 
England  exceed  3C.  Mr.  A.  J.  Herbertson  discourses  on 
"  the  parlous  plight  of  geography  in  Scottish  education," 
caused  by  the  omission  of  this  subject  from  the  list  of 
second-year  preparatory  studies  required  from  teachers. 

The  Natioiutl  Geographic  Magazine  (Washingt<m) 
for  March  has  an  interesting  article  on  *'  Dwellings  of 
the  Saga-Time  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Vineland," 
by  Cornelia  Ilorsford.  Charles  Hallock  dascribes  the 
mighty  Kuskokwim,  second  only  to  the  Yukon  among 
Alaskan  rivers,  a  stream  eight  hundred  miles  long  and 
so  wide  at  its  mouth  that  its  shores  are  invisible  from 
mid-channel.  The  tides  run  one  hundred  miles  up- 
stream, and  are  a  counterpart  of  those  for  which  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  is  celebrated  ;  they  rise  fifty  feet.  This 
number  of  the  Magazine  also  contains  the  latest  in- 
formation about  the  alleged  appearance  of  Andr&e's 
l)alloon  in  the  Caribou  District  of  British  Columbia  in 
August  last. 

COSMOPOLIS. 

IN  the  English  section  of  Cosmopolis  for  March  there 
is  a  singularly  interesting  and  helpful  survey  of 
*'  The  Literary  Movement  in  Germany,"  by  John  G.  Rob- 


ertson. This  writer  makes  it  clear  that  the  novel  Ib 
at  present  inferior  to  the  drama  as  a  literary  expression 
of  German  thought,  but  he  confesses  admiration  for 
wliat  he  terms  the  "many-sidedness  of  novel-writing  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  for  its  artistic  merits."  He  thinks 
it  would  be  difficult  to  llnd  in  the  fiction  of  any  other 
cont<?mp(^rary  literature  **  books  so  widely  different  in 
charjicter  and  scope  and  so  full  of  interest  for  the  liter- 
ary student.'' 

Arthur  Symons  contributes  a  pen-picture  of  Naples 
which  is  hardly  calculated  to  enhance  our  regard  for  the 
Neai)olitan  in  his  native  haunts.  Much  of  the  descrip- 
tion would  apply  to  any  savage  tril)e  that  we  have  ever 
read  about.  Indeed,  Mr.  Symons  asserts  that  the 
Neapolitans  "have  an  absolute,  an  almost  ingenuous, 
lack  of  civilization."  He  says,  too,  that  after  seeing  the 
Neapolit4ins  he  has  more  respect  for  civilization. 

Zangwill's  story  of  Spinoza,  "  The  Maker  of  Lienses," 
is  continued  in  this  number,  and  room  is  made  also  for 
George  Meredith's  ode,  "  The  Revolution,"  the  first  of  a 
series  "  in  contribution  to  the  song  of  French  history," 
announced  for  early  pul)lication  in  the  United  States. 

In  "The  Globe  and  the  Island"  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
discusses  "  the  Chinese  puzzle  "  of  our  day.  Mr.  Norman 
warns  his  government  that  while  all  this  discussion  is 
going  on  about  what  the  P^uropean  powers  will  do  in 
China,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  what  Japan 
may  do  there.  Japan,  he  says,  has  very  clear  ideas  on 
this  point. 

In  the  French  and  German  sections  the  discussion  of 
socialism  is  continued.  Paul  Deschanel,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  writes  in  French ; 
Adolph  Wagner  concludes  his  criticism  of  the  social- 
istic ideal  l)egun  in  the  preceding  number  (in  German), 
andtwo"oi)en  letters"  from  Germans  are  published 
on  the  same  subject. 


THE   FRENCH,    GERMAN,    AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THERE  is  no  separate  article  in  the  Bevue  dcs 
Deux  Mondes  for  February  on  West  Africa,  or 
on  the  Zola  trial,  or  on  China.  It  is  true  that  M. 
Charmes  in  his  chroniqnea  devotes  himself  to  vsome 
extent  to  Dreyfus  and  Zola,  but  he  is  evidently  chiefly 
interested  in  the  interminable  negotiations  of  the  con- 
cert, over  the  rival  claims  of  M.  Nurno  Droz,  Colonel 
Schaffer,  the  Voivode  Hozo  Petrovitch,  and  I^rince 
George  of  Greece  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Crete. 
Perhaps  M.  Bruneti6re  is  wise  to  have  refrained  from 
commissioning  what  must  necessarily  have  been  some- 
what hurried  pronouncements  on  the  Chinese  and  West 
African  questions,  but  his  readers  may  1k^  pardoned  for 
ex|H'riencing  some  feeling  of  disappointment  at  this 
significant  silence  on  the  acute  issues  which  have  arisen 
between  England  and  France. 

ZOLA. 

M.  Charmes  takes  the  oflicial  view  of  the  "  question 
Dreyfus,"  being  apparently  unable  to  see  that  it  is  no 
longer  Dreyfus'  conviction,  l)ut  French  justice,  and 
especially  French  military  justice,  which  is  arraigned. 
He  cannot  overlook  the  passionate  interest  which  the 
whole  of  Euroije  took  in  the  Zola  trial,  but  all  that  he 
can  urge  is  that  that  interest  wiis   exhibited  in   an 


indiscreet  way,  and  that  reflective  minds  in  France  are 
xmable  to  understand  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
which  outside  observers  jumped  to  their  practically 
unanimous  conclusion. 

''BLOOD  AND  IRON." 

M.  Dastre's  curious  article  reminds  us  how  large  a 
part  iron  plays  in  all  organic  life.  Chemistry  reveals 
to  us  sev(Mity-two  elements,  or  primary  simple  sub- 
stances, which  cannot  be  broken  up  into  other  sub- 
stances, but  of  these  scarcely  twenty  are  found,  in 
animal  and  ve^et^ible  life,  and  of  the  twenty  at  most  a 
dozen  ca!i  be  regarded  as  esst^ntial  ingredients,  iron 
being  probably  the  most  important.  M.  Dastre  goes 
int^)  ratlu^r  long  and  technical  explanations  of  com- 
bustion and  oxidation  in  living  animals  and  vegetables. 
It  is.  however,  interesting,  even  to  the  non-scientiflo 
layman,  to  know  that  the  iron  in  his  blood  is  not  present 
there  by  itself,  but  in  close  combination  with  a  g^reat 
nuniU^r  of  other  substances.  Thus  one  molecule  of  the 
red  matter  which  colors  blood  consists  of  1  atom  of 
iron,  712  of  (;arbon,  l,i:^  of  hydrogen,  214  of  azote,  245  of 
oxygen,  and  2  of  sulphur. 

NAPOLEON  III. 

M.  Ollivier,  the  Academician,  begins  in  the  second 
February  number  of  the  lict^ue  a  series  of  articles  on 
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the  third  Napoleon.  The  subject  of  his  first  article — 
the  creation  and  procedure  of  the  imperial  government 
— is  familiar  to  historical  students,  and  need  not  be 
summarized  here ;  but  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the 
Prince-President  are  always  acceptable.  Napoleon  ar- 
ranged that  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  to  be  un- 
paid, except  some  to  whom  the  Prince-President  was 
to  give  allowances  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  "No  one 
will  consent  to  be  an  endowed  senator  V  cried  Monta- 
lembert.  *' You  think  so,  Monsieur  de  Montalembert  P 
said  the  Prince,  caressing  his  mustache  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  smile.  M.  Ollivier  shows  us  a  Napoleon 
impassive,  without  illusions,  ever  seeking  the  truth  of 
things,  and  b}'  no  means  eager  to  grasp  the  imperial 
crown.  The  part  played  by  Mrs.  Howard  in  the  Coup 
d'6tat  is  curiously  enough  ignored,  though  we  are  told 
that  the  Emperor's  advisers  were  dreadfully  afraid  that 
he  might  marry  her.  Some  of  them  recommended  to 
him  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria's  half-sister,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  Princess  herself  was  not  averse 
to  the  idea,  but  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  would  not 
hear  of  it.  The  Princess  ultimately  married  a  minor 
German  potentate,  and  her  daughter  is  now  German 
Empre.ss,  but  it  is  curious  to  reflect  how  different  the 
last  half  of  this  century  would  have  been  if  the  match 
could  have  been  arranged.  It  is  pretty  clear,  though 
M.  Ollivier  does  not  say  so,  that  the  Emperor  received 
quite  a  number  of  rebuffs  at  various  courts  to  which  he 
carried  his  matrimonial  ambitions,  and  though  he  was 
no  doubt  sincerely  attached  to  the  beautiful  Eugenie  de 
Monti  jo,  yet  it  is  significant  that  his  speech  to  the  great 
officers  of  stale  in  announcing  his  approaching  marriage 
to  her  was  full  of  a  certain  pique.  The  Emperor,  Mar- 
slijil  Vaillant  testifies,  was  rough  in  his  correspondence. 
'•  The  extreme  gentleness,  the  patience  of  a  saint,  which 
he  exliibits  in  conversation,  disappears  entirely  in  his 

letters." 

GERMAN  INDUSTRY. 

England  has  been  so  much  alarmed  by  doleful  vati- 
cinations about  (ierman  trade  competition  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  that  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  other 
side  presented  in  M.  Levy's  article  on  German  industry. 
Of  course  he  does  justice  to  that  enormous  expansion  of 
(Tcrinan  manufacturing  enterprise  which  within  a 
generation  has  transfoiined  Germany  from  an  almost 
entirely  agricultural  country  to  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  states  of  the  world.  But  the  important 
I)oiiit  to  notice  is  that  in  Germany  itself  this  transforma- 
tion is  regarded  with  grave  misgiving.  It  is  evident 
that  the  competition  of  Kussiji,  India,  and  Japan — 
countries  where  labor  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
cheai) — is  creating  great  alarm  in  (Jermany.  Prof. 
Adolpbus  Wagner  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  German 
export  of  manufactured  goods  is  in  several  cases 
stationary  or  even  declining,  owing  tf)  the  competition 
of  Japan  and  tlie  United  Stat4?s.  The  action  of  English 
capital  in  develo[)ing  (ierman  industry  is  also  noted 
with  disapi)roval,  and  the  question  seems  to  be  general 
in  Germany,  "How  long  is  our  manufacturing  pro&- 
perity  going  to  last  V" 

OTHKR    ARTICLES. 

M.  Talmeyr  has  a  terrible  account  of  the  suffering^  of 
the  glass-workers  at  Carmaux,  induced  partly  by  the 
dangerous  charact^T  of  the  trade  itself,  partly  by  the 
failure  of  their  strike.  He  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  negation  and  revolt,  the  basis  of 
nihilism  and  the  mania  of  destruction  which  character- 
ize the  workpeople. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  Revue  de 
Paris  is  a  further  installment  of  Victor  Hugo's 
letters,  written  from  Brussels  during  the  years  1851-62. 
Even  more  than  that  published  last  month,  this  install- 
ment of  Victor  Hugo's  letters  to  his  wife  is  well  worth 
reading,  if  only  because  of  the  light  the  letters  throw 
on  the  relations  which  existed  at  that  time  between  the 
great  poet  and  the  woman  round  whose  personality 
centered  of  late  years  so  much  regrettable  gossip.  In 
those  days  the  Hugos  were  very  closely  united,  and  the 
writer's  greatest  sorrow  in  exile  seems  to  have  been  his 
separation  from  his  wife.  As  seems  to  be  so  often  the 
case  with  literary  genius,  Hugo  was  perpetually  tor- 
mented and  harassed  by  petty  money  troubles.  At  the 
very  time  that  he  w^as  receiving  enthusiastic  ovations 
for  his  courageous  stand  against  a  corrupt  government, 
and  at  a  period  when  the  whole  world  eagerly  bought 
and  read  his  works,  he  and  his  wife  found  themselves 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  selling  a  manuscript  in  order  to  buy 
a  new  pair  of  boots.  Hugo's  life  was  at  the  time  much 
harassed  by  his  children.  His  son  Charles,  who  was 
with  him,  had  none  of  his  father's  love  of  work,  and 
Hugo  gives  a  touching  and  absurd  account  of  the  efforts 
he  made  in  order  to  persuade  the  youth  to  occupy  him- 
self in  some  useful  manner.  At  one  time  he  actually 
bribed  him  by  an  offer  of  pocket-money,  Charles  being 
given  ten  shillings  a  week  on  condition  that  he  rose 
every  morning  at  8  and  worked  till  11.  **  He  has  ac- 
cepted this  bargain  with  enthusiasm,"  wrote  the  poet  to 
his  young  hopeful's  mother,  ''  and  the  first  and  second 
days  he  carried  out  his  side  of  the  contract,  but  already 
he  is  beginning  to  give  way  ;  yesterday  he  worked  for 
half  an  hour  and  to-day  he  has  done  nothing." 

Then  are  incidentally  given  some  curious  details  as  to 
how  Hugo  himself  got  through  the  prodigious  amount 
of  work  he  managed  to  accomplish  during  this  decade 
of  his  life.  He  rose  at  8  and  worked  till  11,  when  he  ate 
a  simple  French  lunch  ;  from  1  till  3  he  held  a  recep- 
tion, and  then  worked  once  more  for  two  hours  ;  dinner 
was  at  5,  and  he  spent  the  evening  with  friends  till  10, 
when  again  he  worked  two  hours  till  midnight.  Phys- 
ical exercise  seems  to  have  played  no  part  in  his 
life. 

At  that  time  Hugo  was  busily  engaged  on  his  famous 
book  "DcJt.T  Decembrc.^^  *'This  dirty  work  over,"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  "I  shall  wash  the  wings  of  my  soul 
and  publish  verse." 

M.  By6al  devotes  two  long  articles  to  analyzing 
Goethe's  ''Die  NaUlrliche  Tochtcr:'  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  Goethe  took  the  idea  of  his  drama  from  a 
volume  of  memoirs  w^ritten  by  Stephanie  Louise  de 
Bourbon  in  the  last  century,  and  he  enters  very  elabo- 
rately into  his  reasons  for  this  belief.  Of  more  actual  in- 
terest is  a  curious  account,  by  J.  Dornis,  of  the  poetry 
of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio.  The  author  of  the  "  Triumph  erf 
Death  "  began  his  literary  career  by  writing  verse,  and 
he  was  only  fifteen  when  was  published  his  first  volume^ 
'' Primo  VcrCy"  a  collection  of  poems  which  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  Italian  critics.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  published  a  second  volume  of  versea, 
"  Canto  Novo."  The  writer  gives  a  number  of  curious 
French  translations  of  Annunzio's  best  known  and  most 
characteristic  poems,  and  from  these  fragments  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  continental 
critics  have  greeted  the  work  of  this  remarkable  Italiaa 
writer.    In  the  second  February  number  the  place  of 
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honor  is  also  given  to  an  Italian  novelist,  Mathilde 
Scrao. 

M.  Miisson,  who  has  constituted  himself  the  modern 
historian  of  the  Bonaparte  famih',  publishes  in  the 
Revue  those  chai)ti*rs  from  a  forthconiinK  book  dealing 
with  Xajioleon,  and  attempting  to  found  an  hereditary 
consulate  which  should  descend  from  father  to  son,  or  at 
any  pate  be  kept  in  the  Bonaparte?  family. 

M.  C.  E.  Bouin  supplies  the  inevitable  travel  article 
by  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Genghis  Khan.  Although  subjtjct  to  China,the  sovereign 
of  Mongolia  enjoys  some  curious  privileges  at  the  court 
of  Pekin  ;  thus  he  has  the  right  to  ch(K)se  one  wife 
among  the  seventy  feminine  members  of  the  imiK*rial 
family.  He  can  also  enter  the  imperial  palace  on  horsi^ 
back,  and  remain  mounted  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  famous  tomb  of  Genghis  Khan  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mongolian  Desert.  It  has  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  (;an  certainly  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  tlie  world,  for  the  bricks  and  ston(\sot'  wliich 
it  is  constructed  had  to  l)e  brought  over  the  desert, 
brick  by  brick  and  stone  by  .stone,  on  the  bju-ks  of  cam- 
els. The  coflin  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  (iengliis 
Khan  is  of  solid  silver,  and  in  the  building  are  religioush' 
preserved  many  of  the  personal  relics  of  the  great.  ]']m- 
peror,  including  his  saddle  and  his  swonl.  The  saddle, 
which  is  very  similar  in  shape  to  those  actually  now 
used  in  Mongolia,  is  of  gold  and  iron;  on  the  pommel 
are  carved  two  dragons,  round  which  some  curious 
legends  gather;  thus  it  is  said  that  when  Gengliis  Khan 
was  in  battle,  the  dragons  sprang  mU)  life  and  mixed  in 
the  fray,  tearing  the  enemy  to  pieces  with  their  claws. 
Once  a  year — on  March  21,  supposed  to  l)e  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death — a  great  ceremony  takes  phice  in  his 
honor,  and  the  coflin  is  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  The  torn!)  is  closely  guarded  night  and  day 
by  a  number  of  ^Mongolians  who  consider  themselves 
directly  descended  from  (ienghis  Khan. 

There  are  two  articles  concerning  the  imbroglio  in  the 
near  East,  one  entitled  "Cretan  AtTairs,''  by  V.  Bt^rard, 
the  other  "P.  ace  in  the  P^ast,"  by  E.  Lavisse,  in  which 
the  writer  analyzes  the  various  motives  which  influence 
the  conduct  of  those  countries  composing  the  conirert  of 
Europe— that  is,  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Dual  Alliance, 
and  Great  Britiiin. 


NOUVELLE  KEVUE. 

OF  the  three  leading  French  reviews  Madame 
Adam's  publication  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  considered  as  up  to  date,  either  as  regards  home  or 
foreign  affairs.  M.  I.ightenburger,  who  is  probably 
Alsatian  by  birth,  gives  a  shrewd  inside  account  of  tlie 
socialistic  propaganda  now  going  on  among  the  (Jerman 
agrarian  populations.  Till  tatedy  socialism  in  an  Jictive 
form  was  entirely  confined  to  the  towns  an<l  to  the 
skilled  workmen  and  factory  hands  of  great  industrial 
cent-ers.  Now,  however,  the  socialist  lea<lers  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  if  they  mean  to  make  headway 
they  must  reach  the  class  from  which  the  army  is  main 
ly  recruited,  and  a  i)owerful  effort  to  obtain  the  same 
advantages  as  to  length  of  workine:  hours  and  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  agricultural  lalx)rers  as  for  their  more 
fortunate  town  comrades  is  being  made  by  Bebel,  Liel>- 
knecht,  Vollmar,  and  Schippel.  The  writer  gives  a 
curious  glimpse  of  rural  Germany.  The  great  land- 
owners, who  not  so  long  ago  lived  the  simple  wholesome 


lives  of  country  gentlemen  fanners,  are  now  going  into 
trade,  and,  not  content  to  make  a  mo<lest  if  sufficient 
living,  their  one  idea  is  to  earn  money,  if  not  in  one 
way.  then  in  another.  The  '*  Jw/ifccr"  no  longer  regards 
his  t<?nants  as  those  to  whom  he  owes  a  duty,  but  as 
possible  sources  of  wealth,  and  each  farm  is  being 
gradually  transforme<l  into  an  agricultural  factory 
where  the  l)eet-r(M)ts  are  promptly  transformed  into 
sugar  and  the  pot^atoes  into  rum.  This  state  of  things 
is  gradually  completxdy  altering  all  the  conditions  of 
country  life,  and  now  the  rural  populations  are  ripe  for 
socialism. 

M.  de  Pcmvourville  contributes  some  instructive  in- 
formation on  the  Chinese  question  as  viewed  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  lie  points  out  that  those  who 
govern  the  Celestial  empire  have  always  ))een  accus- 
tomed t^o  seeing  various  European  nations  encamp,  as  it 
were,  on  the  edge  of  China.  p]ngland  has  long  been  at 
home  in  C'anton,  France  counts  Tonkin  (me  of  her  must 
precious  possessions,  Russia  is  mistress  of  ManchuriH, 
and  even  ('hina's  enemy,  .Tapan,  is  lirndy  established  at 
We!-ha!-wel.  Not  till  Kaio-Chau  was  attached  by  Grei> 
many  did  China  reali/.e  that  dismeml)erment  might  be 
at  hand.  The  French  diplomat  considers  that  the  part 
lately  played  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  will  ulti- 
mately secure  the  whoh^  of  the  Chinese  trade  to  Great 
Britain,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  France  and 
Bussia. 

A  French  general,  who  for  obvious  reasons  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous,  discusses  the  "Colonial  Army," 
that  is,  those  troops  specially  concerned  with  the  con- 
quest and  military  government  of  France's  colonial  em- 
pire. He  points  out  that  this  important  section  of  the 
French  army  sufl*ers  from  an  extraordinary  anomaly : 
when  the  troops  in  question  are  in  France  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  minister  of  marine  ;  when  actually  engaged 
in  coUmial  warfare  they  depend  on  the  minister  of  the 
colonies.  It-  is  a  significant  fact  that  since  1898  only 
those  .soldiers  coniposing  the  "colonial  army"  can  be 
called  upon  to  expatriate  themselves ;  and  practically 
this  picked  IkmIv  of  men,  who  all  volunteer  for  this 
branch  of  the  service,  are  largely  recTuited  from  old 
soldiers  who  are  fairly  sure  of  promotion  when  once 
there  is  a  quest  ion  of  formingnative  regiments.  France's 
crdonial  troops  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  her 
Foreign  Office,  and  those  in  conunand  are  naturally 
anxious  to  please  the  colonial  party,  who  alone  take  an 
interest  in  their  welfare. 

Other  articles  consist  of  an  historical  .study  on 
Plutarch  s  probable  .sojourn  in  Egj'pt^  France's  fiscal  re* 
forms,  eulogies  of  General  Saussier  and  Henry  Greorge, 
and  a  gossiping  account  of  Madame  de  Tencin  and  her 
famous  sdlon. 


rv 


THE  GERMAN  REVIEWS. 

IN  connection  with  the  Heine  centenary  there  is  a 
bibliograpliical  cmiytcric  on  Heine's  "Bitch  Oct 
Lic(h'}\"  by  (iustav  Karpeles,  in  the  February  Zcit^ 
tich  rij  t  1U r  BUch crfrcnwlc.  After  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
tliis  colleclion  of  poems,  .says  the  writer,  has  achieved 
the  greatest  popularity.  With  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Ijook  (1827)  before  him,  he  clescril)es  the  .style 
of  the  lx>ok — pai)er,  type,  binding,  ete'.;  he  notes  that 
every  i)oem  in  the  collection  had  been  published  before, 
and  that  Heine  received  no  payment  whatever  for  the 
book.  At  first  the  publisher  was  not  anxious  to  UDdei^ 
take  th(;  publication,  but  after  it  waa  put  In  hand, 
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Heine  was  very  particular  about  the  printing  and  gen- 
eral get-up,  corrections,  etc.  Success  was  slow  to  come. 
It  took  ten  years  to  exhaust  the  first  edition  of  five 
thousand  copies.  Other  editions  followed  in  1837,  1839, 
1841,  and  1844,  and  up  to  the  last  Heine  continued  to 
make  corrections  and  improvements.  At  his  death 
thirteen  editions  had  been  published.  Many  interest- 
ing det^iils  are  given  of  the  history  of  this  monumental 
book— future  editions,  illustrations,  musical  settings, 
autograph  copies,  etc. 

In  the  February  Velhagen^  Fedor  von  Zobeltitz  gives 
a  history  of  that  wonderful  German  romance  of  a  robber 
chief  entitled  "Rinaldo  Rinaldini,"  together  with  some 
account  of  its  many  successors  and  imitators  in  Ger- 
many. The  original  author  was  Christian  August  Vul- 
pius,  Goethe's  brother-in-law,  and  the  story  appeared 
anonymously  in  three  volumes  in  1797-98.  Schiller's 
*'  Robbers"  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  Vulpius. 
The  book  had  an  extraordinary  success,  with  the  result 
that  Vulpius  wrote  several  others  of  the  same  type  and 
a  host  of  imitators  followed  with  stories  of  robbers  in 
similar  style. 

Students  of  Goethe  will  turn  to  the  article  in  the 
Preiissiche  Jahrbllclicr  for  February  on  Suleika,  a 
German  poetess,  by  Franz  Sandvoss  ("Xanthippus"). 
The  lady  here  referred  to  is  Marie  Anna  Katharina 
Therese  Jun^r.  1T84-1860,  who  became  the  third  wife  of 
Geheimrath  Joseph  Jacob  von  Willemer  about  the  time 
that  Goethe  made  her  acquaintance.  The  coiTespondence 
of  Goethe  and  Marianne  von  Willemer  was  edited  by  T. 
Creiznach,  and  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1877.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  "  \Vest-P]ast€rn  Divan"  cycle  of 
sonK-s  Goetlie  himself  was  Ilatcm  and  that  Sidetha 
(Marianne  von  Willemer),  who  answered  him,  was  her- 
.self  the  writer  of  at  least  two  of  the  songs.  The  **  Divan  " 
was  pu})lishe<l  in  1819,  and  the  poet  was  engaged  about 
five  years  in  composing  it. 

In  the  February  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Dr.  Julius 
Rodenl)erg,  the  editor,  concludes  his  article  on  TiOndon 
and  Emanuel  Deutsch.  George  Eliot,  in  her  letters  and 
journals,  refers  to  Deutsch  as  "a  very  dear,  delightful 
creature,"  and  it  is  possible  she  had  him  in  mind  in  de- 
picting her  hero  in  "Daniel  Deronda."  He  died  in 
Alexandria  in  1873.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  in 
Hebrew,  German,  English,  and  Arabic  describes  him  as 
having  been  for  eighteen  years  an  oflicial  at  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Neue  Deutsche  Rundscluiu  for  February  con- 
tains three  important  articles.  Georg  Swarzenski,  who 
writes  on  William  Morris,  tells  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  decorative  style  in  England;  Karl 
Heckel  continues  the  letters  of  Wagner  to  Emil  Heckel 
on  the  origin  of  the  Bayreuth  festivals;  and  G«orge 
Simmel  has  an  article  on  the  sociology  of  religion. 

In  Nord  und  Slid  (February)  Carl  Fuchs'  article  on 
**  Musical  Criticism  "  is  concluded ;  the  notice  of  Eklgar 


Tinel,  by  T.  Schmid,  in  the  Stimmen  atis  Ma/riOrLcuichf 
is  also  concluded  in  the  February  number. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

D'ANNUNZIO  continues  to  attract  much  attention 
in  the  Italian  magazines.  The  Rassegna  Nazich 
nale  (February  1)  publishes  two  energetic  protests  in 
the  name  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Gospel  against  his 
"disfiguring"  treatment  of  two  of  the  gospel  parables 
in  recent  numbers  of  the  Nnova  Antologia,  one  of  the 
writers  describing  the  paraphrases  as  "an  atrocious 
offense  against  human  sentiment."  The  same  number 
contains,  further,  a  long  critique  of  d'Annunzio's  new 
tragedy,  the  "  CittA  yforta,"  which  agrees  in  the  main 
with  French  criticism  of  the  piece  on  its  production  at 
the  Renaissance  Theater.  The  mid-Fe})ruary  number 
begins  a  series  of  articles  describing  pedestrian  tours 
through  Northern  Italy  and  Switzerland,  which  would 
be  of  u.se  to  any  one  wishing  to  cover  the  same  ground. 
The  first  article  describes  the  road  from  the  plains  of 
the  Po  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

The  CivUtd  CnttoUca^whose  utterances,  inspired  at 
Jesuit  headquarters  in  Rome,  have  a  certain  importance 
— frankly  identifies  itself,  in  an  article  on  the  Dreyfus 
case  (February  5),  with  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
France,  and  does  not  hesitate?  to  attribute  the  whole 
recent  agitation  for  a  fresh  trial  to  Jewish  and  Ma.sonic 
machinations.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  Jesuit 
writer  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  men  may  honestly 
believe  in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  and  may  merely 
have  l)een  anxious  to  redress  what  they  deemed  a 
ghastly  judicial  blunder.  As  for  the  future,  the  Civiltd 
recommends  that  while  Jews  .should  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  "humane  and  Christian  laws,"  they 
should  be  denied  all  rights  of  citizenship  in  civilized 
countries ! 

Employers'  liability  and  workmen's  insurance  against 
accidents  form  the  subject  of  a  long  and  able  article  by 
Prof.  P.  Villari  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (February  1). 
The  learned  senator  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the 
principal  points  of  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  urges  on  his 
compatriots  the  necessity  of  initiating  legislation  on 
similar  lines,  while  pointing  out  the  unreasonableness  of 
expecting  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  solution  of  so  complex  a 
problem  in  any  single  bill.  The  same  number  devotes 
several  pages  to  a  critical  analysis  of  "  The  Christian." 
The  author,  C.  Segrfe,  finds  much  to  protest  against  in 
the  character  of  John  Storm,  and  affirms  that  "  the 
mixture  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  sensual  love,  of  asceti- 
cism carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  and  of  appetites 
and  passions  which  have  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  only  throws  a  somewhat 
grotesque  light  over  the  whole  book,  but  infuses  into  it 
an  element  at  once  immoral  and  unhealthy.** 
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The  Historical  Works  of  Francis  Parkman.  Champlain 
edition.  Twenty  vols.,  8vo.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    Each  volume  $3.50. 

The  writings  of  our  historical  scholars  form  no  small 
part  of  the  x)eniianent  literature  thus  far  produced  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  without  disparagring  the  excellence 
of  any  other  American  historian,  it  may  well  be  agreed  that 
the  late  Francis  Parkman  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  list.  His  great  historical  narrations  have  all  the 
charm  of  romance,  and  all  the  merits  of  pure  literature  of 
the  highest  order  of  prose  composition.  But  these  flno  lit- 
erary qualities  in  Francis  Parkman*s  writings  are  never  a 
substitute  or  a  mask  for  Inaccuracy  of  statement  or  unsound- 
ness of  conclusion.  A  lifetime  of  unsparing,  scientific  re- 
search is  embodied  in  these  volumes ;  and  taken  as  a  whole 
they  may  be  said  to  form  the  general  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  North  America.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
historian  who  takes  his  retrospect  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  one  or  two  centuries  hence,  will  find  that  the  most  thrill- 
ing periods  of  North  American  history  are,  first,  the  period 
of  adventure,  exploration  and  colonization  which  terminated 
with  the  victory  of  Wolfe  over  Montcalm,  and,  second,  the 
wonderful  period  of  development  and  settlement  which  has 
followed  our  great  Civil  War.  In  a  very  important  sense, 
the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman  serve  to  illumine  the  story 
of  our  own  times.  We  have  built  railroads  and  cities  where 
Parkman^s  voyagers  and  explorers  trafficked  with  the  In- 
dians and  dreamed  of  future  empire.  There  is  a  great  sweep 
through  these  narratives  that  helps  the  reader  to  feel  the 
strength  of  the  movement  which  has  made  America  great, 
and  which  also  helps  him  to  realize  that  this  movement  is 
by  no  means  ended  yet.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  just  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  splendid  quality  of  Parkman 's 
histories ;  and  so  it  is  a  good  work  to  encourage  our  readers, 
young  and  old,  who  wish  to  ground  themselves  in  a  true  \m- 
derstanding  of  our  American  history,  to  read  Parkman,  as  not 
only  fascinating  and  delightful,  but  as  essential  to  a  proper 
knowledge  and  conception  of  the  foundations  of  our  national 
life.  To  those  who  can  once  in  a  while  afford  to  indulge  in  an 
especially  fine  set  of  books,  we  beg  to  commend  the  Champlain 
Edition  of  Parkman's  works,  upon  which  the  publishers  have 
spared  no  pains,  and  which  in  paper,  typography  and  wealth 
of  artistic  and  instructive  Illustration,  is  above  praise.  The 
Champlain  Edition,  moreover,  is  not  merely  a  showy  set  of 
books ;  on  the  contrary,  its  volumes  are  of  a  convenient  size 
and  most  delightful  for  actual  use  and  reference.  The  elab- 
orate introduction  by  Prof  essor  John  Fiske,  with  its  account  of 
Parkman's  life  and  work,  adds  very  materially  to  the  value 
of  this  edition.  The  Champlain  edition  is  in  twenty  volumes, 
and  the  nine  distinct  works  which  comprise  the  connected 
series  are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  "  The  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World,"  **  Tlie  Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica," "  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,"  "  The 
Old  Regime  In  Canada,"  "  Count  Frontenac  and  New  Franco 
under  Louife  XIV.,"  "A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,"  "Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe,"  **  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  and  "The 
Oregon  Trail."  A  more  admirable  set  of  books,  in  paper, 
printing,  binding,  and  illustration,  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  devise  or  to  imagine. 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Municipal  History,  Includ- 
ing Gilds  and  Parliamentary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  495.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    s^.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  would  perhaps  be  misleading  to 


the  ordinary  reader.  Dr.  Charles  Gross  is  a  most  learned 
investigator  of  the  early  records  and  history  of  the  old  local 
governments  and  municipal  corporations  of  England ;  and 
this  volume,  which  is  really  a  monumental  piece  of  industry. 
Is  devoted  first  to  a  bibliography  of  general  works,  then  to 
particular  towns  and  localities  in  Great  Britain  taken  alpha- 
betically. No  brief  notice  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
thoroughness  and  value  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  work. 
It  will  add  to  the  enviable  reputation  that  Dr.  Gross  has 
already  earned  both  here  at  home  and  also  in  England. 

Servia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise.  By  Herbert  Vivian, 
M.A.  8vo,  pp.  356.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&Co. 

If  the  traveler  be  intelligent  and  conscientious  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  land  ho  visits,  his  book  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  strong  sympathy.  Mr. 
Herbert  Vivian  has  given  us  a  most  delightful  book  (m 
Servia,  in  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  to  comprehend  its  recent  history,  its  political,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  organizations,  its  industry,  conunerce,  and 
agriculture,  its  literature  and  education,  and  the  social  life 
of  the  people,  in  the  spirit  of  a  friendly  investigator  willing 
to  see  the  best  side  of  Servian  life,  and  not  afraid  to  speak 
warmly  of  the  things  that  please  him.  This  then  isabook  we 
can  very  highly  commend  to  readers  who  wish  to  know  about 
the  Servian  people  and  their  progress.  There  is  no  other 
book  on  Servia  in  the  English  language  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it. 

Our  Alaskan  Wonderland  and  Klondike  Neighbor:  A 
Personal  Reminiscence  and  Thirty  Years  After.  By 
DeB.  Randolph  Keim.  16mo,  pp.  852.  Harrisbarg : 
The  Harrisburg  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Keim  is  a  veteran  American  journalist,  of  a  vast 
range  of  experience,  whose  Washington  opportunities  and 
duties  made  him  intimately  conversant  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  wo  acquired  Alaska  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  His  present  volume  is  edited  from  a  series  of 
newspaper  letters.  It  begins  with  our  Alaskan  parchase, 
describes  the  country  and  its  resources,  and  conclodeo  with 
very  useful  chapters  on  Alaskan  gold  discovery  and  the- 
Klondike.    It  is  a  particularly  timely  little  volume. 

A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Edward 

Channiug.    12mo,  pp.  645.    New  York :   The  Mao- 

millan  Company.    ^1.40. 
A  History  of  theUnited  States  for  Schools.    By  Wilbur 

F.  Gordy.    8vo,  pp.  503.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    $1. 

The  appearance  of  two  new  school  histories  of  theUnited 
States  culls  attention  to  the  increasing  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject among  the  secondary  scliools.  It  is  now  coming  to  be 
recognized,  as  Professor  ('banning  maintains  in  his  preface, 
that  the  study  of  American  history  belongs  to  the  matnrer 
years  of  school  life.  Hence  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
of  late  to  provide  text-books  fltt<?d  for  the  last  year  of  the 
high  Hchool.  Professor  Channing's  book  is  notable  for  the 
comparative  neglect  of  the  details  of  military  history  and  for 
the  extended  treatment  of  the  nation^s  constitutional,  polit- 
ical, and  industrial  development. 

Principal  Gordy  also  eliminates  much  of  the  material  that 
commonly  finds  a  place  in  the  grammar-school  history.  He 
devotes  more  special  attention  to  the  country^s  economle 
development,  and  particularly  to  the  settlement  and  ex.| 
sion  of  the  West.  Both  books  are  well  supplied  with 
and  illustrations. 
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Select  Doctunents  IHustratiye  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  1776-1861.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
William  Macdonald.  Svo,  pp.  470.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $2.25. 

Professor  Macdonald  has  collected  and  published  in  this 
Tolnme  a  number  of  '^ such  documents  as  anyone  pretending 
even  to  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  may  fairly  be  expected  to  know.**  Publication 
in  this  form  renders  these  documents  at  once  accessible  to 
students  who  lack  the  privileges  of  great  libraries. 

A  God-Child  of  Washington :  A  Picture  of  the  Past. 
By  Katharine  Schuyler  Baxter.  4to,  pp.  651.  Pub- 
lished by  Subscription.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    $10. 

This  book  is  a  repository  of  interesting  historical  and 
biographical  material  relating  chiefly  to  old  New  York  State 
families.  The  ''  Gtod-Child  **  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Oencral  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  at  whose  baptism  General 
Washington  and  his  wife  officiated  as  sponsors  in  the  spring 
of  1781.  The  Schuyler  family  history  serves  as  the  thread  on 
which  Is  strung  much  collateral  information.  The  volume 
abounds  in  portraits  and  otlier  illustrations. 

The  History  of  South  Carolina  under  the  Proprietary 
Grovernment,  1670-1719.  By  Edward  McCrady.  12mo, 
pp.771.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $8.50. 

Mr.  McCrady,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Charleston  bar, 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  historic  origins  of  his 
State.  South  Carolina  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  set- 
tlement of  other  States  and  has  herself  borne  so  notable  a 
part  in  national  affairs  that  her  early  history  has  far  more 
than  a  local  significance.  This  volume  is  a  welcome  evidence 
of  an  increasing  interest  in  historical  research  in  the  South. 

Colonial  Mobile.  By  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  A.M.  Svo,  pp. 
458.    Boston ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $8. 

Before  the  region  tributary  to  Mobile  Bay  was  absorbed 
by  the  United  States,  it  had  passed  under  French,  British, 
and  Spanish  rule ;  no  part  of  the  South  had  suffered  greater 
vicissitudes.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  retraced  in  this  volume  the 
whole  three  centuries  of  exploration,  settlement,  and  growth. 
The  close  of  the  War  of  18L8  marked  the  acquisition  of  this 
territory  by  the  United  States.  The  nation  at  that  time  was 
young,  but  Mobile  was  already  old,  and  the  history  of  this 
ancient  settlement  is  hardly  surpassed  in  interest  by  any 
chapter  of  Southern  colonial  annals. 

The  People  of  the  Longhouse.  By  Edward  Marlon 
Chad  wick.  Svo,  pp:  166.  Toronto:  Church  of  Eng- 
land Publishing  Company. 

Major  Chadwick*s  study  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Six  Nations,  discloses  many  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  those  remarkable  tribes,  and  at  the 
same  time  offers  a  suggestive  commentary  on  the  methods 
of  the  Canadian  Government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  as 
contrasted  with  those  employed  in  the  United  States. 

Orderly  Book  of  Greneral  George  Washington,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Armies,  Kept  at 
Valley  Forge,  May  and  J  une,  1778.  Svo,  pp.  54.  Bos- 
ton: Lanison,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1. 

Notes  and  Queries,  Historical,  Biographical,  and  G^enea- 
logical.  Relating  Chiefly  to  Interior  Pennsylvania. 
Edited  by  William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  M.A.  Annual 
Volume,  1897.  4to,  pp.  343.  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Har- 
risburg  Publishing  Company. 

Early  Long  Island  Wills  of  Suffolk  County,  1691-1708. 
With  genealogical  and  Historical  Notes.  By  Wil- 
liam S.  Pelletreau,  A.M.  4to,  pp.  301.  New  York  : 
Francis  P.  Harper.    $5. 

Ck>ntemporary  American  Opinion  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. By  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Ph.D.  Svo,  pp. 
825.    Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $2. 


This  monograph  won  for  its  author  the  distingaishea 
honor  of  the  John  Marshal  prize  for  1897  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Dr.  Hazen,  who  holds  the  chair  of  history 
in  Smith  College,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  opinions 
of  Americans  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  years  of 
anarchy  in  France  which  inmiediately  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  own  national  government.  In  this  study  Dr. 
Hazen  has  explored  ground  quite  unfamiliar  to  most  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  generation.  Jefferson^s  views  on  the 
French  Revolution  are  probably  better  imderstood  than 
those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  there  is  much  in  the 
thought  of  other  statesmen  of  the  time  that  deserves  our 
consideration,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  this  the  thanks  of 
historical  scholars  are  due  to  Dr.  Hazen*s  able  treatise. 

The  Cid  Campeador  and  the  Waning  of  the  Crescent  in 
the  West.  By  H.  Butler  Clarke,  M.A.  12mo,  pp. 
896.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  story  of  Spaln^s  national  hero  is  told  in  this  volume 
with  all  possible  detail  and  with  ample  accompaniment  of 
illustration.  In  scholarly  completeness  the  book  does  not 
fall  below  the  exceptionally  high  standard  set  by  preceding 
volumes  in  the  **  Heroes  of  the  Nations  **  series,  while  the 
style  and  method  of  the  narrative  adapt  it  for  popular  use. 

Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Elizabeth  Worme- 
ley  Latimer.  Svo,  pp.  441.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&Co.    $2.50. 

Like  the  preceding  volumes  in  her  **  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury **  series,  this  latest  book  from  Mrs.  Latimer*s  pen  is  not 
so  much  a  history  as  a  convenient  compilation  of  interesting 
data  gleaned  from  works  of  history,  biography,  travel,  and 
various  other  sources.  The  style  is  attractive  and  the  mat- 
ter well  brought  up  to  date.  In  view  of  the  Cuban  situation 
the  book  has  a  peculiar  timeliness.  There  is  probably  no 
other  book  in  existence  covering  the  same  ground. 

The  Flags  of  the  World,  Their  History,  Blazonry,  and 
Associations.  By  F.  Edward  Hulme.  12mo,  pp.  188. 
New  York:  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.    $3. 

In  this  little  volume  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  flags  and  banners  of  all  civilized  nations  has  been  com- 
piled. A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  series  of  colored 
plates  in  the  appendix. 

Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed ;  or.  Despairing 
Democracy.  By  W.  T.  Stead.  12mo,  pp.  800.  New 
York :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1.5^. 

Mr.  Stead  has  certainly  found  a  very  striking  name  for 
his  annual  monograph.  Once  a  year,  at  Christmas  time,  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  issue  in  London  from  the  office  of  the 
English  Bedew  of  Revieux  a  study  of  some  current  phase  of 
contemporary  history  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  story.  At 
the  end  of  1886,  for  example,  his  brochure  dealt  with  the 
Jameson  raid.  Ashe  was  casting  about  for  a  topio  for  180T 
he  happened  to  become  interested  in  New  York  politics 
through  the  chance  of  interviewing  Richard  Croker ;  and 
his  attention  was  further  directed  toward  the  American 
metropolis  by  the  fact  that  he  came  into  possession  of  a  set 
of  the  bulky  volumes  in  which  are  buried  the  full  reports  of 
the  famous  Lexow  commission,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst  and  Mr.  Goff ,  investigated  corruption  in  the  police 
dei>artment  of  New  York  in  the  year  1894.  That  Lexow  comp 
mission  certainly  did  display  a  section  of  ''  Satan's  world  *' 
that  had  been  to  most  eyes  previously  **  invisible.**  Mr. 
Stead*s  offering,  therefore,  to  his  English  readers  for  Christ- 
mas, 1887,  was  a  condensation  of  the  revolting  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Lexow  conmiission.  Unhappily  there  seems  a 
large  and  insatiate  English  appetite  for  books  tending  to 
show  that  the  experiment  of  democratic  government  in  the 
United  States  is  in  a  bad  way ;  and  this  appetite  was  particup 
larly  catered  to  by  Mr.  Stead*s  sub-title  of  ''Despairing 
Democracy.**  Mr.  Stead*s  previous  book  about  the  United 
States  was  entitled  ''If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago  ;**  and  it 
was  devoted  principally  to  an  exploitation  of  vice,  illitrms. 
and  misgovemmentae  exhibited  in  the  Blmna  of  tbie  great 
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Western  city.    "Satan's  Invisible  World"  is  avowedly  a 
companion  volume  to  the  earlier  book. 

Our  criticism  is  not  In  the  least  meant  to  apply  to  the  book 
as  respects  its  essential  value  to  serious  readers  in  our 
American  cities.  It  would  merely  seem  to  us  that  the  book 
Is  not  calculated  to  benefit  the  average  reader  in  England, 
who  is  not  so  situated  that  he  can  share  in  tlie  responsibility 
for  American  municipal  reform.  The  ordinary  British 
reader  will  only  derive  from  It  the  Impression  that  America 
is  sucrh  a  very  bad  place  that  Englishmen  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful enough  for  English  conditions  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
ought  not  to  be  too  exacting  in  their  demands  for  further 
domestic  reforms.  Mr.  Stead  has  caught  the  nature  of  the 
new  charter  remarkably  well,  and  characterizes  It  as  **  ham- 
strung Caesarlsm."  His  chapters  on  the  new  administrative 
machinery  that  wo  have  created  for  ourselves  in  New  York 
are  at  once  keen  in  their  analysis  and  exceedingly  pithy  and 
readable  In  their  manner  of  presentation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  the  notion  expressed  by  certain  news- 
papers that  Mr.  Stead  as  an  Englishman  has  somehow  com- 
mitted an  offense  in  writing  books  about  American  matters. 
Tlie  only  reasonable  ground  of  adverse  (;riticism  would  be 
that  Mr.  Stead's  numerous  P^nglish  readers  are  In  danger, 
through  reading  Mr.  Stead's  books,  of  becoming  deeply 
shocked,  all  for  no  practical  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
lie  with  them  to  remedy  our  American  Ills. 

LITERATURE. 

An  Introduction  to  American  Jjlterature.  By  Henry  S. 
Pancoast.  ir>nio,  pp.  4(X).  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  companlon-l)ook  to  the  author's  "  Introduction 
to  English  Literature."  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the 
literary  development  of  ea<'h  section  of  the  Union.  Con- 
venient tables  in  the  appendix  give,  in  parallel  columns,  im- 
Ix)rUuit  dates  in  English  and  American  political  and  literary 
history.. 

A  Short  History  of  Modern  PiUglish  Literature.  By 
Edmund  Gosse.  12mo,  pp.  420.  New  Y''ork:  D.  \\>- 
plet<m  &  Co.    $1.50. 

To  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  fallen  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  compressing  into  four  hundred  pages  the  story  of 
English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Tennywon.  Mr.  Gosse 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  miwle  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  and 
his  book  depicts  tlie  nation's  literary  progress  more  graphic- 
ally, perhaps,  than  a  larger  work  would  liave  done. 

Tlie  Later  Renaissance.  By  David  Haunay.  12mo,  pp. 
894.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

To  the  series  entitled  "Periods  of  European  Literature," 
edited  by  Professor  Salntsbury,  a•^•olume  on  "The  Later 
Renaissance"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  David  Hanuay,  who 
devotes  much  the  larger  i)ortion  of  his  spac-e  to  the  literature 
of  Spain,  though  he  finds  room  for  a  critique  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan English  writers  and  for  briefer  chapters  on  the 
French  and  Italian  literature  of  the  period. 

The  Story  of  I^anguage.  By  Charles  "SVoc^lward  Hut- 
son.  12mo,  pp.  392.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  Year's  Art,  1808.  Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter. 
r2mo,  pp.  454.  Ijondon:  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.  New 
York:  Brentano's.    $1.40. 

The  nineteenth  annual  issue  of  "  The  Year's  Art "  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  progress  made  in  British  art  circles 
ilurlng  1897,  together  with  such  Information  regarding  the 
exhibitions  of  1898  as  may  be  had  in  advance.  It  is  a  most 
useful  publication  for  the  purirases  of  American  art  students 
expecting  to  have  some  time  to  spend  in  England  during  the 
present  year. 


Essays  on  Art.  By  James  Fairman,  A.M.  Paperi  8vo^ 
pp.  74    Pittsburg:  H.  Kleber&  Brother.    80  cents. 

These  papers  in  art  criticism  were  originally  contributed 
to  the  Pittsburg  DisiHticU  during  the  progress  of  the  competi- 
tive exhibition  of  1807  In  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries  of  that 
city,  and  they  include  notices  of  pictures  in  that  exhibitioiL 
Their  general  scope,  however,  and  the  writer's  clear  and 
vigorous  statement  of  recognized  principles  in  criticism,  to- 
gether with  the  popular  style  of  treatment  adopted,  glTO 
these  essays  more  tlian  a  transient  or  local  interest. 

The  Painter  in  Oil:  A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Princi- 
ples and  Technique  Necessary  to  the  Painting  of 
Pictures  in  Oil.  By  Daniel  Burleigh  Parkhurst. 
12mo,  pp.  414.    Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  boolc  for  the  amateur  painter  and  the  elemen- 
tary art  student.  The  author  wisely  devotes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  volume  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  the  practical  applications  of  those  principles  are 
well  worlced  out  in  the  latter  half.  There  are  two  colored 
plates  showing  the  tints  of  modem  oil  colors,  and  many 
other  Illustrations. 

Water  Color  Painting.  By  Grace  Barton  Allen.  ISmo, 
pp.  2i)0.    Boston :  Leo  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

A  l)ook  conforming  in  general  plan  and  purpose  to  the 
other  volumes  in  tliis  stories  of  '*  Pracrtlcal  Art  Hand-Books." 
The  illustrations  are  tlie  work  of  the  author;  two  colored 
plates  exhibit  the  washes  of  mr)dem  water  colors.  Many 
helpful  suggestions  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs. 

What  is  Good  Music  ?  Suggestions  to  Persons  Desiring 
t^)  Cultivate  a  Taste  in  Musical  Art.  By  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson. 12nio,  pp.  218.  New  Y''ork:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.    $1. 

Mr.  AV.  J.  Henderson,  the  well-known  musical  critic, 
attempts  in  a  few  brii^f  essays  to  expound  the  theorj-  of  cor- 
rect musical  tnste.  As  to  the  <r(mcrete  applications  of  this 
theory,  it  would  probably  be  difflt-ult  to  secure  an  agreement 
among  Mr.  Henderson's  readers,  but  his  book  has  at  least 
tlie  merit  of  presenting  with  unusual  clearness  the  canons 
o  f  crit  icism  now  most  generally  accepted  by  cultivated  music- 
lovers. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field:  A  Bird  Book  for  Beginners. 
By  Florence  A.  Merriani.     12mo,  pp.  455.     Boston: 

Houghton,  Miflflin  He  Co.    §2. 

Everyone  must  have  noticed  the  recent  moltipUc-atiim 
of  helpful  lK)oks  about  bird  life.  The  latest  popular  work  of 
tills  class  is  Miss  Mcrriam's  new  manual  for  b^finners  in 
ornithology.  This  treatise,  while  adapte<l  to  youthful  read- 
ers, al>ounds  in  exact  and  well-ordered  information  about  a 
large  number  of  our  native  birds.  This  Is  preceded  by  certain 
practical  and  useful  directions  under  the  headings,  "How  to 
Fin<l  a  Hird's  Name,"  "  Where  to  Find  Blnls,"  '*  How  to 
Watch  Birds,"  "  How  to  Keep  Birds  about  our  Houses,**  etc. 
There  Is  also  a  "  Field  Color  Key"  to  all  the  birds  mentioned 
In  the  book.    The  cuts  are  numerous  and  well  executed. 

IjCssous  with  Plants:  Suggestions  for  Seeing  and  Inter- 
preting some  of  the  Common  Forms  of  Vegetation. 
Wy  li.  H.  Bailey.  12mo,  pp.  522.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.10. 

Professor  Bailey  has  not  added  to  the  already  long  Uit 
of  formal  botanical  text-books;  he  has  simply  embodied  in  a 
convenient  and  well-printed  volume  certain  important  flOff- 
gestlons  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  on  the  study  of  plant  Ufia 
His  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  introduce  the  studentof 
botany  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  study  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  scheme  of  definitions  or  other  appamtassnefa 
as  is  commonly  employed  in  teaching  the  science.  The  stOp 
dent  is  first  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plants  thenn 
selves,  after  which  generalization  and  definition  should  ft4> 
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low  as  Datursl  pmceBsee.  Prrttntaor  Bstlef's  book,  from  first 
toliut.liia  clear  and  p^artl[^al  exposition  ot  the  "natural 
method."    It  la  folly  tUuBtrat«d. 

The  Story  ot  Germ  Life.  By  H.  W.  Conn.  16mo,  pp. 
1U9.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    iOcents. 

I'rofeBBor  Conn  polntaou t  In  thlb  little  book  the  UBefulness 
■swell  an  the  malignity  of  bacteria;  while  moat  people  think 
or  these  organlama  only  In  relation  to  disease,  this  writer  cm- 
phasfzes  their  Importance  In  other  natural  phenomena  and 
In  the  arts.  He  shows  that  these  creatures  are  not  to  be  re- 
gurck-d  primarily  as  our  enemies,  but  In  a  very  real  sense  as 
our  friends. 
Darwin,  and  After  Darwin.    By  the  late  George  John 

Komanes,   M.A.     III.    Post-Darwinian   Questions. 

l3mo,  pp.  181.   Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing 

Company,    tl. 

The  third  and  flnal  volume  of  the  "  Darwin  and  After 
Darwin"  essays  dlscussea  the  poat-Darwinlan  questlona  o( 
Isolation  and  physiological  selection.  These  papers  have 
been  edited  and  prepared  tor  the  press  by  Mr.  C.  Lloyd  Mor- 
gan. The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
John  T.  Gullck,  the  naturalist,  an  Intimate  friend  ot  Pro- 
fesHor  Horn  ones. 
The  Sun'M  Place  in  Nature.    By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 

Svo,  pp.  3TQ.    New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Company. 

83.  T5. 

In  this  volume  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  replies  f)  objections 
made  to  his  views  as  expressed  In  the  work  entitled  "The 
Meteoric  Hypotbeais"  and  sammarlzes  the  resolta  of  recant 
Investigations. 

Light,  Visible  and  Invisible.  By  Sllvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son.   12mo,   pp.   306.    New  York:    The  MacmlUan 

Company,    tl.50. 

A  series  of  all  lectures  on  the  theory  of  optics,  the  last  of 
which,  on  the  ROntgen  rays.  Is  especially  Important.   Each 
of  the  lectures  Is  Illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Popular  Readings  in  Science.   By  John  Gall,  M.A.,  and 

David  Robertson,  M.A.    l3mo,  pp.  893.    New  York: 

Ijongmans,  Green  &  Co.    tl.50. 
Some  Unrecognized  Laws  ot  Nature:  An  Inquiry  into 

the  Causes  ot  Physical  Phenomena,  with  Special 

Reference  to  Gravitation.    By  Ignatius  Singer  and 

I^wis  H,  Berens     8vo,  pp.  527.    New  York:  D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.    13.50. 
Constituents  of  the  Universe.    Hy  John   E.   Atwood. 

l'2mo,    pp.   05.    San    Difgo,    Cal.:   Jamea  Edward 

Friend. 

SOME  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

Poems  now  First  Collected.  By  Kdmund  Clarence 
Stcdnian.  12mo,  pp.  210.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    (1,50. 

Mr.  Stedraan  la  a  poet  whose  work  Is  all  the  more  pre. 
clous  because  Its  quantities  are  so  nu>ilPBt.  Tlie  present  vol- 
ume Includes  a  large  number  of  well  known  poems  that  have 
appeared  In  siattered  form  within  the  past  few  years.    The 

conneetiii  series  enlitled  "The  Carlb  Sea,"  that  forms  the 
foarth  part  of  the  volume.  It  breatliea  the  spirit  of  history 
and  romance  In  the  AVcst  Indies  quite  us  su['<-essfally  as  It 
suggests  the  colors  ot  sea  and  land  and  the  softness  of  the 

Songs  of  Liberty,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert  Undet^ 
wood  Johnson.  ]6mo,  pp.  107.  New  York :  The 
Ceutury  Company.    (1. 


Mr.  Johnson's  verses,  collected  in  this  slender  little  vol- 
nme,  have  not  only  a  rare  perfection  of  form  and  certain 
distlngalshlng  traits  that  lift  them  quite  above  the  com- 
monplace, but  many  of  them  have  a  splendid  ring.  The 
paraphrases  from  the  Servian  poet  Znal,  which  Mr.  Johnson 
has  worked  out  from  literal  translations  by  his  friend  Nicola 
Tesla. are  particularly  to  be  mentioned  as  having  athree- 
fold  claim  upon  our  attention.  The  spirited  apostrophe  to 
Greece  Is  none  the  less  welcome  In  view  of  that  little  coun- 
tn'"B  recent  misfortunes.  This  volume  la  consistently  Amer- 
ican In  Its  standpoint  wliUe  International  In  Its  range  o(  sul>. 
Ject  matter. 

RubAiyitt  of  Omar  Khayydm  :  A  Paraphrase  from  Sev- 
eral Literal  Translations.   By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
8vo,  pp.  105.    New  York  :  John  Ijine.    (2,50. 
Omar  Khayyira  Is  cnrrently  believed  to  have  lived  In 

the  twelfth  century,  In  Persia,  and  to  have  been  the  author 


of  a  marvelous  collection  ot  enchantingly  beautiful  verses 
which  form  the ihlef  treasure  of  Perslsn  lllerature.  These 
verses  have  been  translated  Into  llleral  English  prose  by  u 
number  ot  different  hands.  They  have  been  Immortalized. 
however.  In  English  literature  by  the  metrical  work  of  Kltz- 
(ierald.  In  the  volume  before  ue  we  have  a  very  beautiful 
English  poem  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne  wrought  out  ot  that 
same  body  of  I'erslan  verses.  It  should  be  unilerelood  that 
ntzOerald-s  poem  Is  not  properly  lo  be  enlitled  a  transla- 
tion. It  Is  not  even  a  metrical  paraphrase.  It  draws,  tor  Its 
philosophy  and  Its  similes,  and  even  for  most  of  Its  material 
In  detail,  upon  old  Omar.  But  whcrcaB  Oraar,ashehBSCome 
down  to  us.  Is  disjointed  and  arhltraHly  arranged,  Flt«- 
Oerald  has  constructed  a  noble  and  colierent  poem.  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  makes  no  pretensions  to  Persian  scholarship.  In- 
deed, [tis  hard  losee  what  assistance  he  would  havederlrsd 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  language  In  which  Omar  Khayyibn 
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nrnte.  It  bos  quite  sXiffli'Cd  fur  Mr.  Le  Cnllienno'HpnrpaBo 
to  Htudy  till)  KiigUsh  prune  trail  slut  limn.  ritzOi-rnl<rH  jKicm 
does  not  utlUzu  nearly  nil  tlie  bmly  □(  Pi^rBiikn  verseg  utlrib- 
uted  toOniiir  KlmyyAiu.  Mr.  LeUiilllctinelmeHalilH  piH'inln 
<»n8l[1erabl»  part  niion  mnteriiils  In  tlio  orlgiiiul  qutirrj-  tlint 
were  not  selected  by  FltzGerald.  Tlie  nicritB  of  Jlr.  Lo  «nl- 
llanno'H  work  nm  in  no  manner  dependent  ujion  tlie  result  o( 
A  compnrlsim  with  Mr.  FltzUtrrald'H.  It  1h  ciiir  opinion  that 
Sir.  Lu  Gnlllenne  has  produi-ecl  a  worthy  addition  to  EnglUli 
IKHitry.  Mr.  La  Gallleono'H  own  sUBK>'xtlon  Is  tlint  there  had 
<:onic  down  to  us  from  Oroar  Klmyydm  a  Kreat  ansortnientof 
wliiG-Rtalneil  rose-pctnla,  and  thii  t  nnt  of  tliosu  Mr.  FIlxGeruM 
hod  ennntrueted  afflorlons,  Byminelrlcnl  red  rose;  while  Mr. 
l.o  Uailiuniie  hinisell  bad  now  uvranacd  another  sninller 
blosooin— a  luodcnt  yellow  one— lu  pluee  hy  the  Hide  ol  Fitz- 
Gcrald'B  queenly  rose.  The  Idea  Ih  not  only  a  clever  one,  hut 
fairly  expresses  the  invtliiHl  of  bothKnKlIshiKielsinudllzInt; 
the  Oiuar  Khuyyilin  ninleriiil.  It  Is  to  lie  olisen-ed,  by  tlio 
way.  tliat  since  our  last  number  was  published  Mr.  Le  Onl- 
llenne  has  eouie  lo  the  Unlt«il  Htates,  with  IhoexjieetiitiiitioC 
TCniuIninB  for  aumo  luonllis,  and  jHTliaps  for  a  year.  Thuap- 
)iearani«uf  this  volume,  a  foretiisleof  whh:h  Iiud  lieen  given 
In  the  l''atnii])otJrn»  ilntjaziHe..  is  therefore  uspci'lally  timely. 

,   pii.   108.     New 


III.  of  "Tlio  Render's  Shakespeare"  is  unquestionably  rerj 

uwful  for  eertaln  purpiiKes  of  mhools.  public  readinB,  etc. 
This  volume  embraees  tlie  oomedlcs,  much  i-ipuntnted  and 

The  r.iilden  TrcasMry  iif  American  Songs  anil  Lyrica. 

Kilitvil  by  FriHli'ric  I^iwnrnce  Knowleit.    ICmo,  pp. 

»3n.    UiiHtou  :  I^  C.  FiiKO  &  Co.    $1.3-'^. 

Tills  anthology  has  the  purtUiilur  merit  of  a  wide  ranRe 
and  of  cn^Ht  frfahiiesa.  It  iucludeB  inwms  by  a  considcmble 
number  of  our  iinmeillato  eoutemiiormles. 


Omar  KhHyyAm.  f 
contafais  a  Blender  volume  di 
Phillips.     Mr.  Le  Uallicnni 
friends  since  Ills  arrival  thai 


lot  Si 


lariicd  to  American 
ilersMIephenl'lilllipa 
ting  in  EoKhind.  The 
readers  ot  literary  nvWB  and  notes  w  i  1 1  lia vo  observed  t  liut  this 
young  writer  has  been  rewarded  wltli  a  pri^e  for  tlioeicel- 
\vne.o  of  Ills  meent  poetical  work.  Tlio  flrst  poem  of  Mr. 
Jliilllps  which  attraeU-d  attvnilon  is  entitled  "Chriht  in 
lliide8,"aiiditls  rtiprliited  in  tlio  pn-sent  volume.  Tlie  ro- 
<-<-I>tion  aceonlcfl  to  tliat  piwm  by  the  Ittemry  pn-Eis  of  lAn- 
iliin  WHS  altoKcther  remarkable.  All  of  Mr.  i>b<11i[is'  nork 
isdivply  serious,  and  the  liiriier  pnrt  of  it  is  reUgious  either 
in  subject  or  In  quality  and  Bjilrit. 

The  Hopeof  the  World,  and  Other  I'ot- ms.    Hy  Willinm 
Watson.     lOnio,  pp.  Si.     New  York  :  .T.ilin  Lane. 

ei.'^. 

This  little  viliime  would  not  aci-m  Ir.  indicate  iinyde- 
pariureln  Mr.  Watsr.n'B  now  well  known  method  and  scope. 


The  Poetieiil   Works  of  F.lizalMfth  lijirrett  Hrowiiii 
8vo,  pp.  BTi?.    New- York:  The  MntTiiillau  ComjKvl 
SI.75. 
It  IB  IdKlily  convenient  to  hiivo  the  jHietlcal  works 


and  it 


-imKbt 


lally  Ii 


.ri  thv. 


&Cl>.     ?l.iJ. 
Shakesiienni'fi  Men  ami  Women  ;  .\ii  Kvi-ry  IJiiy  IJoiik. 

Chosen  nml  Arranned   hy  Hiise  I'orter.     lilnm.  p|i. 

aatt.     New  York  :  K.  K.  Herrifk  &  Co.     S1.-J5. 
The  Header's  Sliakesjieiire.    l(y  David  Cluirli's  Kell.     In 

three  vols.,   Vol.  l\\.     l-imo,  pp.  oai.    New  York: 

Fuuk  &  Wiuiniills  ComiMiny.    i\.m. 

Tbu  first  of  tlieHellireehiKikslsaeompllatloncitpniwiiiCes 
from  KbiLkesiicare  on  the  subject  of  loiv,aiid  the  se<'ond  is  a 
year-lsiok  with  two  ■■itatlnns  for  each  day,  one  of  tlieia 
aiipllcable  espet'laily  to  men  anil  the  other  to  wtsnen.  These 
two  books,  like  si-ores  that  have  preii-dud  tliem,  lUustrHte 
afnvili  tlie  marvelous  kiiowle<l|^' of  human  nature  ami  un- 
fnilinu  wenllh  of  qiiolahle  dictii  ami  chanicterlzHtloii 


le  plays  of  the 


^'iiliiii 


(Sfd  Kill  iHigc.) 

lie  Choir  Visible.    By -Mary  M.  Ailams.    ISmo,  pp.  ISS. 

Cliieiigo  :  Way  &  Williiiius.    ?l..m 

TbiH  atlnirtiw  eolln-tloii  of  verse  has  throUKhoat  a 
rrmi;  ii'llKiouHqiiuHty;  and  its  Homfwliat  practical  cbarac- 
■r  is  well  oxpri'ss.'.l  by  Its  lille.  which  it  takes  from  the 
line  of  (he  iiin-iiiiiK  |«K'm,  suiJh'eHted  obviously  by  GeOIie 


.     ?1..V 


linii-Whwl    . 

lus-lenks.    W 


IS  pp. 


I  Siilniiiiiu  %\nieel  at  lU-sl,"  hy  a  NewHampahll* 
niiirks  of  unuHUal  maturity  of  thought,  aud  a  Oos 
\.'r  fei'liiitf  for  nature. 

IWaiiiy  U.  nml  Other  P.wins.    By  Henry  Jrfrn- 
ruiiswick,    Maine:    Byron 


?i.iv 


[ifi")i 


nature,  art,  love,  and  varlow 
uiwlnii  much  poetical  taallng 
iible  degree  of  akllL 
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An  extremely  "plotty"  etots  al  Soathem  life,  well 
written  and  readable.  The  unfortunately  parted  hero  and 
berolne  betake  themselves  the  one  to  DghtlBB  (or  Cuba  Libre, 
and  Ihe  otiier  ti>  trained  nursing  In  New  Y«rii.  The  trained 
nurse  of  course  gets  a  chance  to  nuree  her  hero  back  \o  life, 
and  all  endi  hupiJlIy. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.    By  Bret  Harte.    IHmo,  pp. 

348.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    #1,25. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte,  In  this  new  volume  of  short  stories,  Is 
faitlifi|l  to  hia  rild  lleid.as  the  foUovdng  titles  would  auffl- 
tlcntly  show:  "The  JudKment  of  Bolinaa  Plain,"  "The 
Strange  Experietice  of  Alkali  Dick,"  "A  Night  on  the 
Divide."  and  "Tiie  Youngest  Prospector  in  Calaveras." 
Like  a  Gallant  Lady,    By  Kat«  M,  Cleary.    laiuo,  pp. 

29a.    Chicago:  Way  &  WilLiania.    (I.3S. 

'e  story.  The  hero  isa  yoong  English ntan. 


p  life  > 


'l»lting  her  ranching  brother. 

Tales  o£  the  City  Room.   By  Eli/aljethG.  Jordan,  lanio, 
pp.  aaa.    New  York;  Cliarles  Scribner'a  Soiw,    tl, 
A  volume  of  readable  storiea  evolved  out  of  experiences 

OD  the  reporting  staff  of  a  New  York  daily  newspaper. 


jr  Ijove  of  Country:  A  Story  of  T,And  and  Sea  in  the 
Diiysotthe  Revolution.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
]2nio,  ]ip,  ay.    New  Vorlc  Charles  Scribner's  Sous, 


in 


• volur 


nrthv  ml 
:he  Revd 


r  list  a 


&re  wme  very  thrilling 

nectlon  with  the  T*entonan(l  Princeton  campaigns.  (Captain 
John  Paul  Jones.  Lo^d  Cornwallls,  and  various  other  hi»- 
torfcal  perwinages  are  characters  In  the  slory. 


A  Colonial  Dame:  A  Pen-Picture  of  Colonial  Days  and 
Ways.  By  Laura  Dayton  Fesseudeu.  12mo,  pp.  330 
Chicago:  Hand,  McNalty  &,  Co. 

There  la  more  romance  tliaii  colonial  histor]-  In  this 
story.— but  the  atmosphereof  the  revolutionary  period  is  well 
preserved.and  the  promlnenceof  well-known  hlstsrical  char- 
acters, parlicnlarly  Major  Andre,  is  to  he  noted.  The  Hud- 
Bon  river  region  famishes  the  scene  for  the  events  descril)ed. 

Vivian  of  Virginia:  Being  the  Memoirs  of  Our  First 
Rel)eilion,  by  John  Vivian,  Esq,,  of  Middle  Planta- 
tion, Virginia,    By  Huitiert  Fuller,     12mo,  pp,  8TT. 
Boston:  Lamson,  WollTe  &  Co.    tl.TS. 
A  novel  of  the  early 


Berkeley  a* 


'ionlal  history  of  Virginia,  ita 
tng  uacons  rebellion  of  Iflia.  with  Uovcmor 
conspicuous  character. 


The  Head  of  a  Hundred:  Being  an  Account  of  Certain 
Passages  in  the  Lite  of  Humphrey  Huntoon,  E«q. 
By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  16mo,  pp;.  225,  Boston 
Little,  Brown  &  Co, 
White  Aprons;  A  Romance  of  Bucon's  Rel>eliion,  Vir- 
ginia, 16T6.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Iflmo,  pp. 
S39,  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Tbe  two  vol- 
umes, f6, 
Flint;  His  Faults,  His  Friendships,  and  His  Fortunes. 
By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Iflmo,  pp.  363.  Boston: 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.    S1.35. 

It  win  suiUce  to  call  attention  to  the  (act  that  Mrs. 
Good win*s successful  romances  of  early  Virginia  life  have 
been  reissued  in  a  vor>  attractive  form,  while  her  recent 
novel.  "Flint,"  a  story  of  the  present  day,— lie  scenes  twlng 
laid  In  New  York  and  at  a  summer  resort  in  New  England.— 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ooodwin  has  fairly  entered   upon  an   important  literary 

In  BulT  and  Blue:  Being  Certain  Portions  from  the. 
Diary  of  Richard  Hilton,  Gentleman,  of  Haslet's 
ReKiment,   Delaware   Foot,   in  our   Ever-Glorious 
War  of  Independence.   By  George  Brydges  Rodney. 
Iflmo,  pp,  306.    Boston  ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    tl.25. 
This  slory  gives  prominence  to  Revolutionary  events 
from  the  Delaware  point  of  view.    The  diary  of  Us  tiero, 
Richard  Hlllon.  carries  the  reader  througii  the  entire  Revo- 
lutionary period  In  a  way  that  touches  Che  whole  course  of 
that  memorable  struggle.    There  is  the  usual  romantic  love 

Mademoiselle  de  Bemy  :  A  Story  of  Valley  Forge.  By 

Pauline  Bradford  Mackie,    12nio,  pp,  -ITi.     Boston  : 

Lamson,  Woif[e&  Co,    (1.-50, 
An  Unwilling  Maid;    Being  tlie   History  of   Certain 

Episodes  During  the  American  Revolution  in  the 

Early  Life  of  Mistress  Betty  Yorke,  lx>rn  Wolcott. 

By  Jeanie  Gould  Ijincotn,    Iflmo,  pp.  268.    Boston  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    11.35, 

Of  these  two  Revolutionary  tales,  each  of  which  Includes 
a  happily  completed  love  slory.  one  twlnngs  to  tlie  region  of 
New  York  and  the  other  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  Both  are 
well  written  and  do  not  omit  to  brlngtbe  eminent  personages 
of  the  period  Into  the  cast. 

The  Celebrity  ;  An  Episode.  By  Winston  Churchill, 
ISmo,  pp.  303,  New  York  ;  The  Macmillan  Company. 
(1,50, 

Mr,  Winston  Churchill's  manner  of  MWwk  a  story  was 
pleasantly  shown  a  year  or  two  ago  in  "  nir.  Keegan's  Elope- 
ment," an  amusing  naval  tale,  contributed  to  the  Centuru 
Magazine.  Mr.  Churchill  la  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  who  has  since  liad  edIMrial  expert- 
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ence  In  New  York  maKiulnedom.  and  haa  of  late  been  de- 
vntlDB  hlniwlr  to  wrilinR.  "ThP  Celebrity,"  whEch  Ib  his 
flnt  liiiiK  Htnr)'-  '"ui  made  a  decided  hit,  IF  one  niny  Joiltic 
from  the  iipn-BpaiK'rn'vli'wa.  Ir  iiiiiiH  liuht  vein,  but  none 
llie  Ivm  word)  while  uh  n  eapllal  Ainerlcnii  Htnry  which 
luiives  uf  ttHt'lf  fnim  iH-giunliiB  (<i  end.  anil  which  in  clevurlj 
aiid  truly  repn'ttentulive  of  certain  pliuiieiiof  Ainerlcan  life. 
The  principal  ai^cne  nf  the  story  Is  o  quiet  little  Buuuner  ru- 
Hirt  on  one  of  the  Western  lakes.  The  "  celebrity  "  whuslvca 
Ittlc  (o  the  story  Is  a  poimlftr  yoniiK  novelist  who  Is  tired  o( 


tiilii. 


K  Ellltli-l 


altribm 


i  his  c: 


.    i\- 


ut   II 


),  pp.  ; 


Tills  In  ft  f.iliffinilu  love  Rlr.ry.  lUe  henilii.'  lidiii;  a  ulrl 
from  the  Kutit  wlm  suiiiKirts  IutbcK  hy  teiichiiiB  iiiiisic,  "iid 
the  hero  ii  yimiig  artint  fnini  (ii-rin'iiij . 
Tilt  Mai.  of  the  t-Hniilj-  :  A  Ni.vcl.     Ity  ChrlBtiuii  Hei.L 

Viraii,  p[).  SKi.     Xcw  Yiirk  :  (i.  I*.  I'utiiiilii's  Suns. 

*l. 

This  Is  a  story  of  the  Bajoii  TN'hc  cmiiilry  of  Louisiana. 
The   Hermit  of  Nottlnnhimi :    A  Novel.      Hy  CbarlcH 

CoiirmI  Abl)ott.    lamo,  pp.  XK.    Philmleliihia  :  J.  IJ. 

Dppiiicutt  Company.    ¥l,'il. 

Dr.  Ablmtt  has  written  nuniennia  tharroiiiB  books  ftboul 


natnreana  outdoor  life:  and  this  Btory.  which  U  based  tqno 
fairts  In  the  life  of  a  hermit  who  lived  In  the  New  Jerteir 
woods  for  about  llfty  years,  urows  luiturally  out  of  tha 
autlior's  own  expcrleticeB  and  knowledjfe. 

The  QueertMt  Man  Allvt,  anil  Other Sborlea.   ByGmree 
I£,  Ilepworth.    ia«i<),  pp.  371,    New  York:  H.  F. 
fcnuo&Co.    81.'.H. 
A  volume  of  short  slorlcsby  the  well-known  cleiKymw 

of  the  New  York  HcrcUd's  editorial  staff. 

For  I'ity's  Sake:  A  SWrj-  tor  the  Times.    Being  Remi- 

□iHcenceH  uf  a  tiucst  at  n  Culltitry  Inn.    By  Sarsli 

N'elHon  CnrUT.    miiio,  pp.  l»l.    Bu»tOD;   UeWoUe, 

FlHke&Co.    *1. 

Tills  iHiok  is  a  story  the  w-enc  of  which  Is  laid  in  Aodo- 
Ter,  Mhms.,  and  the  avowed  purpoae  of  wliiih  Is  to  stimulate 
Interest  lu  the  better  care  and  (reatnient  of  dumb  animals. 
The  General's  Double :  A  Story  of  the  Army  of  tba 

Potomac.    Uy  Captain  Charles  Kintc.  \J.  S.  A.  ISmo, 

pp.  440.    PhiladelpliiH  ;  J.  U.  Lippincott  CumiMDy. 

81. -JS. 

A  very  remlable  atory  by  n  well-known  writer,  whl-li 
throws  II  kihhI  deal  of  llKbt  u[iiin  the  t;ruat  sectioual  strunle 
that  beyuii  thirty-seven  j-cars  ui(o. 

Warrior  Gap  :  A  Story  of  the  Sioux  Outbreak  of  18B8. 

By  Captain  Charles  KinK<   U-  S-  A.     ISmu,  pp.  277. 

Chicago  :  ¥.  Tennyson  Xeely.    f  l.'JS. 

In  writliiR  a  story  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  Korthimt 
thirty  years  aico.  Captain  King  Is  dealiiiK  nltb  mutErial  with 
which  he  is  especially  familiar. 
The  Mystery  of  Choice.      By  Robert  W.   Chnmber*. 

lOtuo,  pp.  Sti8.   New  York ;  D.  AppletoD  &  Co.  $1.^ 

This  volume  contains  six  or  seven  sliort  stories  wblch. 
like  everytliine  tliut  Mr.  Ciiambers  writes,  are  at  onc«  vary 

A  Book  of  True  Ixjvers.    By  Octjive  Thanet.    16mas  pp. 

87T.    ChicaKo  :  Way  Sc  Winianis.    *1.35. 

This  'Western  niitiior  has  Katlicred  together  a  number  of 
bcr  recent  luve  stories  that  have  appeared  In  various  period- 


MK-lal  attenlimia  at  the  fnsbimiable  Eastern  resorts,  and 
[urns  up  in  the  West  under  uii  assumed  name,  ostensibly  to 
nii'api'Hatterlnif  ailiulrathiii.  Wesliall  not,  however,  altenipt 
III  tell  tile  story.  Hni>y  iai>|ile  may  safely  make  u  note  of  It 
tor  neil  suminer*H  viu'iilion  madiiiic,  11  tliiry  liai-e  iwt  time  to 
reiul  it  sooner.  Mr.  I'linn-hlll,  it  is  said.  Is  enKatn*'!  niiwniHin 
t  very  slirrlntc  naval  ntiiry  of  the  Amerli-an  Itevolnliou,  and 
Is  alsi>  (o  (di-e  us  in  the  tut  ure  a  vulnme  of  short  stories,  all  or 
most  of  which  will  have  MimethlnK  to  do  with  our  iniHli-m 
.   XolsHly  could  lie  more  Am 


ilui'iion  of  seven  short  storlea  by  the  well-knowa 
■■  KiNB  Noanett." 

at  Stone  of  Sard  Is  :  A  Noi-el.  By  Frank  R. 
SUK^ktun.  I'iino,  pp.  S30.  Now  York  ;  Harper  A 
Ilrolliurs.    ?1.30. 

One  of  Mr.  S)<s:kton's  most  InRenious  creatiotu,  tlis 
pcrlrHl  chiiseii  iHrliiu  the  nilclille  of  the  coming  century,  and 
tlie  chief  inten:st  attaching  tu  the  exploits  of  a  very  brilliant 

Don  Luis'  Wife;  A  Himia.ice  of  the  Wesl  IiulieH.  FroM 
her  l>i'ttci>.  jinil  the  nianuscrlpt« of  the  Padre.  tb« 
Diitliir  t'Hccavclli.  Mure  Aurele,  Curate  of  Samaai. 
ISy  Lillian  llinman  Shiiev.  ISnio,  pp.  235.  Boaton; 
l.ain-«jn,  WollTe  &:  Co.    S1.50. 

Tills  I'tory  of  the  experiences  of  an  American  plrl  vbe 
iHH'nnic  Mil'  wife  III  iiKmlli'man  uf  fortune  on  the  Island  vl 
San  Diiinlnuo,  pnnsirts.  for  tlie  purposes  of  literary  art,  W 

usiripl  mi-inoranda  by  Dominican  Spaniards,  which  hwl  b 
tin'  I'liurw  of  events  found  their  way  to  Callfomis. 

An  Aiiiericiiii  Mother,  and  Other  Stories    ^  Ilarf 
l^innmn    Uniierwooil.    12nio,     pp.   91 
Wis.:  Van  Vechten  &  Kills,    ti.ea 
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The  Love  of  a  Caliban :  A  Romantic  Opera  in  One  Act. 
By  Ella  W.  Peattie.  4to,  pp.  41.  Wausau,  Wis.: 
Van  Vechten  &  Ellis.    $2. 

It  is  interesting^  to  observe  the  rapid  progrress  of  the 
making  and  publishing  of  books  in  the  West.  Two  volumes 
have  this  month  come  to  our  table  from  the  **  Philosopher 
Press,"  so-called,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  and  they  are  both  very 
creditable  specimens  of  typographic  art  and  of  binding. 
The  stories  by  Mrs.  Underwood  are  reprinted  from  various 
periodicals,  and  are  characteristic  studies  of  our  American 
domestic  life  and  manners.  Mrs.  Peattie*s  tale  is  cast  in  the 
dramatic  form,  and  is  entitled  an  ^^  opera  in  one  act."  It 
shows  versatility  on  Mrs.  Peattie's  part,  but  its  excellence  is 
not  that  of  her  best  short  stories. 

The  King  of  the  Town.  By  Ellen  Mackbnm.  16mo, 
pp.  152.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck>.    $1. 

A  melodramatic  story  of  an  army  post  and  a  mining  town 
In  the  far  West. 

SOME   STORIES  OP   FOREIGN  LIFE,  PRESENT  AND 

PAST. 

Among  the  Dunes.  By  Mrs.  D.  L.  Rhone.  12mo,  pp. 
396.    New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    $1.25. 

^'  Among  the  Dunes  "  reads  like  some  of  the  best  work 
of  the  new  school  of  Scandinavian  writers ;  but  it  is  in  fact 
an  American  book,  the  production  of  a  Pennsylvanian  lady. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Jutland,  and  the  story,  which  is  quite  out 
of  the  common,  is  full  of  an  intense  romantic  interest  and 
charm. 

Young  Blood.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  12mo,  pp.  8H0. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  British  author^s  specialty  is  the  story  that  oscillates 
between  Australia  and  England.  In  this  particular  tale  the 
hero  comes  back  to  the  old  home  from  South  Africa  in  the 
flr^t  chapter,  and  has  exciting  experiences  with  rogues  and 
detectives  through  the  rest  of  the  book. 

A  Voyage  of  Consolation.  By  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan 
(Mrs.  Everard  Cotes).  12mo,  pp.  825.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    11.50. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this  new  book  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  sequel  to  the  experiences  of  **  An  American  Girl 
in  London,^'  which  was  by  ail  odds  the  most  clever  of  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan's  seven  or  eight  previous  books, 

A  Son  of  Israel  :  An  Original  Story.  By  "  Rachel 
Penn."  12mo,  pp.  306.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.    $1.25. 

A  very  thrilling  story,  which  is  laid  in  the  Russian  city 
of  Odessa,  and  the  motive  of  which  is  the  present  bitter  an- 
tagonism between  the  Jews  and  the  Russian  Christians. 

The  Broom  of  the  War  God.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Noel 
Brailsford.  12mo,  pp.  337.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  story  of  the  recent  war  in  Greece,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  by  one  of  the  numerous  English  war  cor- 
respondents who  flocked  to  Athens  last  year. 

The  Disaster.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.  Trans- 
lated, with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Frederic 
I^es.  12mo,  pp.  439.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

An  ambitious  and  important  story  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  with  especial  reference  to  Metz  and  Sedan.  It  is 
by  the  sons  of  General  Margueritte,  who  was  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  French  generals  of  that  unhappy  war.  The 
book  contains  more  history  than  fiction,  and  in  its  original 
French  form  has  been  much  commented  upon  in  Europe. 

A  Desert  Drama :  Being  the  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 
By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  12mo,  pp.  277.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.50. 


Dr.  Conau  Doyle^s  new  book  Is  a  contemporary  story  of 
the  English  army  in  the  upper  Nile  region,  and  of  course 
strikes  the  present  mood  in  England. 

Shrewsbury:  A  Romance.  By  J.  Stanley  Weyman. 
12mo,  pp.  418.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Another  historical  romance  in  Mr.  Weyman's  best  vein, 
dealing  with  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  early  years  of 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  English  throne. 

From  The  Other  Side  :  Stories  of  Transatlantic  Travel. 
By  Henry  B.  Fuller.  16mo,  pp.  229.  Boston  :  Ilougli- 
ton,  Mifflin  «&  Co.    $1.26. 

This  little  volume,  containing  four  short  stories,  is  by  a 
well-known  Chicago  writer,  and  its  character  is  sufficiently 
denoted  by  the  sub-title,  **  Stories  of  Transatlantic  Travel.** 

A  Dog  of  Constantinople.  By  Izora  C.  Chandler.  12mOy 
pp.  215.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  also  is  a  story  that  will  have  a  particular  interest 
for  those  who  like  books  and  tales  about  animals. 

Kallistratus  :  An  Autobiography.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes. 
12mo,  pp.  241.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  story  which  tells  in  the  first  person  the  experiences  of 
an  Athenian  Greek  who  lived  in  the  period  of  the  wars  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  and  witnessed  Hannibars  cam- 
paigns, and  who  recounts  much  that  has  historical  interest 
and  value  in  the  summing  up  of  his  experiences. 

Fabius  the  Roman  ;  or,  How  the  Church  Became  Mili- 
tant. By  Rev.  E.  Fitch  Burr,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  888. 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1..'>0. 

A  story  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  of  pur  era. 

RELIGION. 

A  History  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States.  By 
James  M.  Buckley.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  492—481. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $5. 

The  able  editor  of  the  Chrigtian  Advocate  is  probably  the 
one  man  in  the  denomination  to  whom  well-informed  readers, 
by  common  consent,  would  turn  for  information  on  the 
affairs  of  American  Methodism,  past  and  present.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley seems  to  have  conceived  his  office  as  the  historian  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  to  be  limited  to  the  recording  of 
fact ;  he  has  refrained  from  extended  comment,  as  a  rule, 
although  hip  readers,  we  are  sure,  would  often  have  been  in- 
terested in  his  personal  opinions  on  controverted  points.  The 
expression  of  his  own  views,  however,  was  no  part  of  the  his- 
torian's function,  as  he  understood  it,  and  he  has  held  himself 
strictly  to  the  task  of  setting  forth  in  proper  proportion  and 
sequence  the  events  which  mark  the  progress  of  Methodism 
from  John  Wesley's  day  to  this.  These  facts  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  in  themselves ;  they  need  no  literary  embellish- 
ment. Dr.  Buckley  has  chosen  to  tell  the  story  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  way,  with  no  straining  whatever  for  dramati2 
effect.  His  purpose  has  been  admirably  carried  out ;  the  re- 
sult will  be  universally  accepted  as  the  standard  history  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  this  country.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred portraits  and  several  other  illustrations  are  scattered 
through  the  two  volumes. 

Even  as  You  and  I.  By  Bolton  Hall.  16mo,  pp.  270. 
New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  book  is  a  series  of  parables  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  foundation  principles  in  the  author's 
philosophy  of  life.  The  second  part  is  an  exposition  of  Tol- 
stoi's theories  as  they  are  embodied  in  his  treatise,  "Of 
Life."  In  connection  with  this  exposition  there  appears  a 
brief  appreciation  of  the  Tolstoi  philosophy  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  admirable  ex- 
pression  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  advanced  Ohzlstiaa 
socialif^m. 
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J.  Wilson. 
The  Military  Amateurs. 
Agricultural  Depression.    Edmund  Vemey. 
The  Problem  in  the  Far  East.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 
China  and  Japan:  The  Dragon  and  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  Decline  of  Tractarianism.    **  A  Country  Parson." 
The  Strike  of  German  Students  in  Austria.    S.  Schldrowiti. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— Ix)ndon.    March. 

Lord  Anson  and  the  *'  Centurion.''    W.  H.  Fltchett. 
James  Clarence  Mangan :  I^oet,  Eccentric,  and  Humorist.  A. 

P.  Graves. 
Gold-Mining  at  the  Klondike.    T.  C.  Down. 
The  Life  of  a  Chinese  Mandarin.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    March. 
(In  English.) 
Coleridge's  Notes  on  Flogel. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  Germany.    J.  G.  Robertson. 
Naiiles.    Arthur  Symons. 

(In  French.) 

The  Social  Question.    Paul  Deschenel. 

The  Copy  Books  of  ]Montauban.    J.  A.  D.  Ingres. 

The  Patriotism  of  Lieut.  NaiK)leon  Bonaparte,  1785-89.  A. 

Chuquet. 
Unpubliished  Letters  to  Gustavo  d'Eichthal.    John  Stvsit 

Mill. 

(In  German.) 

Criticisms  of  the  Socialist  Future  State.    (Concluded.)  A. 

Wagner. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Prussia.    (Concluded.)    MigcLenz. 
"Future   State:"   Two  Open   Letters.    Rudolph  Sohn,  K. 

Bernstein. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. — New  York.    March. 
The  Aquarium  in  Battery  Park.    E.  W.  Mayo. 
French  Women:  The  Young  Girl.    Harriet  Monroe. 
Jenny  Lind.    H.  B.  Elliot. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

February  16. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Education  of  Women  in  England.    Ellen  C.  Hinsdale. 

March  I. 
The  Book  and  the  Custom  House. 
French  Genius  in  Criticism.    G.  L.  Swiggett. 

Education.— Boston.    March. 

Cori>oral   Punishment  as  a  Means  of  Social  ControL  K. 

Barnes. 
Indian  Dialects.    J.  W.  Wilkinson. 
Analysis  <»f  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King."— II. 
Deaf  Mutes  and  Their  Instruction.    A.  Morton. 
The    Uncertainty   of    the    Teacher's   Po6ition.--II.    E.  L. 

Cowdrick. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    March. 

The  Logic  of  Mathematics  in  Relation  to  Education.  €.& 

Pierce. 
The  Problem  of  Occupation  for  College  Women.    Kate  & 

Claghorn. 
The  (irading  and  Promotion  of  Pupils.    John  T.  Prince. 
The  School  Fatigue  Questi(m  in  Germany.    H.  T.  Lukeni. 
Reading  Aloud  in  the  Public  Schools.    8.  H.  Clark. 
Paidology,  the  Science  of  the  Child.    Oscar  Chrltonan. 
American  (iraduate  Schools.    H.  Edgren. 

Educational  Review.— London.    March. 
The  Future  of  Schools  of  Science.    William  Dyche. 
The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Schools.    Edith  Altken. 
The  Education  of  a  Moor.    Budgett  Meakln. 

Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.   March. 

Gold  Mines  of  the  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa.— IL  J.J* 

Hammond. 
Mining  Law  in  North  America.    R.  W.  Raymond. 
rtili/.ation  of  Exhaust  Steam.    B.  Donkin. 
Ship-Building  in  (ireat  Britain.- IV.    James  McKefednla 
(Construction  of  Sh)w-Burning Buildings.    Francis C. IbNA 
British  Railway  Fares.    W.J.Stevens. 
DeveloiMuent  of  Machinery  for  Sheet-Metal  Stunpta^  & 

Smith. 

RtM-overv  of  By-Products  of  the  Blast  Furnace.  A,H.OniW 
Th(>  A<1  judication  of  Water  Rights.    Elwood  Mead.  i 

Electric  l)t>velopment  of  Hydraulic  Power.    F.  C.  Fliikb 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.   March.         1 

The  (ierman   Emi)eror  and  Empress  at   Hghm.   Xai7^ 

WarrcTi.  '' 

Murdered  Statesmen  of  the  Century.  , 

Napoleon  1.,  the  Great  Adventurer.  I 
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Fortnightly  Review.— London.    March. 

Contradictions  of  Modern  France;  the  Military  Paradox. 

Pierre  de  Coubertin. 
The  French  on  the  Nile.    Frederick  A.  Edwards. 
The  Tirah  Campaign.    An  Eyewitness. 
The  End  of  the  New  Unionism.    Louis  Garvin. 
Methods  of  Votinc ;  an  Electoral  Revolution.    W.  H.  Howe. 
Sidelights  of  the  Revanche  Idea.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 
Paul  Kruger ;  an  Apology  and  a  Defense.    F.  Reginald  Stat- 

liam. 
The  Westminster  "  Improvement "  Scheme.    With  Map.   E. 

1*.  Warren. 
Enghind  and  Japan.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    March. 

Should  the  United  States  Produce  Its  Sugar?    James  Wil- 
son. 
The  Duty  of  Annexing  Hawaii.    John  T.  Morgan. 
Our  Duty  to  Cuba.    If.  I).  Money. 

TJie  Democratic  Party  and  Its  \  uture.    William  J.  Stone. 
China's  Complications  and  American  Trade,  ('larence  Cary. 
Brazil :  Its  Commerce  and  Resources.    T.  L.  Thompson. 
EiiKland  and  P'gypt.    A.  S.  White. 

Some  Uecent  ^Municipal  Gas  History.    Edward  W.  Bemis. 
Or^^an  Music  and  Organ-Playing.    Alexandre  Guilmant. 
Th<» Tramp  Problem:  A  Remedy.    Henry  E.  Rood. 
Is  It  Worih  While  to  Take  Out  a  Patent  ?    E.  J.  Prindle. 
State  Control  of  Political  Parties.    Frank  D.  Pavey. 
Recent  Astronomical  Progress.    Simon  Newcomb. 
The  Neo- Romantic  Novel.    G.  R.  Carpenter. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    March. 

Stars;  tlie  Suns  of  Snace.    J.  Ellard  (iore. 

The  Enu'lish  Township.    T.  H.  B.  Graham. 

Knight  Iv  Orders  ot  France.    J.  F.  ^Morris  Fawcett. 

Pitt's  Speech  on  Slavery,  April  3,  17{»2. 

From  the  Kon^o  to  the  "Xiger.    F.  A.  Edwards. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    March. 

Attornev-CTcneral  Griggs. 

Abolish  the  Death  Penalty.    James  W.  Stillman. 

Tlie  Romance  of  the  Old  Reports.    F.  J.  Hagan. 

Attitudt'  of  Courts  and  Legislatures  Upon  Labor  Questions. 

J^onie  Virginia  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present.— III. 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    March. 

Prejudice  Against  Railroads.    Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Reform  of  Primaries. 

A  New  \'oice  on  Trusts. 

]Mr.  (Jladstone  on  Free  Trade. 

Labor  Troubles  in  Japan. 

New  Views  of  Dcmiestic  Service. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    March. 

The  Hero  of  the  Yalu. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    March. 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon.    Joseph  Parker. 
Recent  Reconstructions  of  Theology.    B.  B.  Warfleld. 
What  the  Church  Should  Stand  For.    Charles  H.  Payne. 
How  Oriental  Discoveries  Are  Helpful.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York. 

February. 

Tlie  Ganglionic  Nervous  System.    A.exander  Wilder. 

Science  and  Spiritual  Phenomena.    B.  F.  Underwood. 

The  Dogma  of  Hell.     Henry  Frank. 

An  Educational  Suggestion.    L.  L.Hopkins. 

The  Silent  Domain.    Elsworth  Lawson. 

The  Dualism  of  Good  and  Evil.    Eugene  Skilton. 

March. 

Attributes  of  God  and  Man's  Relation  to  Them. 
The  <  Ganglionic  Nervous  System.    Alexander  Wilder. 
The  Dognui  of  Hell.     H.Frank. 
Animal  Flesh  as  Food.     Edward  G.  Day. 
Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— VI.    Hudor  Genone. 

International.  — Chicago.    March. 

Hero  and  There  in  St.  Thomas.  D.  W.  I.     Lilian  D.  Kelsey. 
The  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    G.  Valbert. 
Winter  Days  in  Japan.    Kurt  Dietsch. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. —Phila- 
delphia.   January. 

Notes  on  Aluminum.    Jesse  M.  Smith. 

Hvdraulic  Rams.    J.  Richards. 

The  Geology  of  Helena,  Montana,  and  Vicinity.    L.  S.  Grls- 

wf)ld. 
Designs  in  Steamship  Construction  Upon  tlie  Lakes.    R.  L. 

Newman. 
The  Diesel  Motor.    E.  D.  Meier. 

Journal  of  Geology.-  Chicago.    (Semi-Quarterly.)  January- 
February. 

Movement  in  the  Crust  of  the  Earth.    J.  W.  Powell. 
Estimates  an<l  Causesof  Crustal  Shortening.  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 
Note  on  the  Pressure  Within  the  Earth.    C.  S.  Slichter. 


Classiflcation  of  Igneous  Rocks.    W.  Cross. 
On  Rock  Classiflcation.    P.  Iddlngs. 

Journal   of   the   Military   Service  Institution.- New   York. 

March. 

Hasty  Intrenchments  in  the  War  of  Secession.    A.  L.  Wag- 
ner. 
The  New  Carbine  and  Target  Practice.    E.  A.  Ellis. 
Regimental  Instruction  in  First  Aid.    Rory  Fletcher. 
The  Late  Revolution  in  Colombia.    S.  F.  Massey. 
Sowing  Without  Reaping.    William  H.  Johnston. 
A  Service  School  for  Heavy  Artillery.    H.  C.  Carbaugh. 
Aldershot  Training  in  1897. 

German  and  Frenc*n  Maneuvers  of  1897.    E.  T.  Hutton. 
Armament  of  the  British  Cavalry. 
Coast  I)efense.    F.  M.  Lowe. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.  (Quarterly.)  March. 

Value  of  the  "Greenbacks"  During  the  Civil  War.    W.  C. 

Mitchell. 
Economic  Situation  in  Japan.    Bernard  Moses. 
Beginnings  of  the  Financial  Independence  of  the  United 

States.    W.  P.  Sterns. 
Deposit-Reserve  System  of  the  National  Bank  Law.    E.  S. 

Meade. 
Massachusetts  Tax  Report.    A.  C.  Miller. 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
(Bi-Monthly.)    January-February. 

Confederate  Ordnance  During  the  War.    W.  LeR.  Brown. 
Howitzers  and  Mortars  for  Field  Artillery. 
National  Defenses.    Major-CJ^eneral  Maurice. 
Old  Fort  Matanzas.    C.  DeW.  Willcox. 

Ballistic  Problems  in  Indirect  and  Curved  Fire.    J.  M.  In- 
galls. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago,    ^farch. 

Influence  of  the  Kindergarten  Spirit  I'pon  a  Normal  School. 
Kindergarten  Benefit  to  Indian  Children.    Lucie  C.  Maley. 
Teaching  Art  to  Children.    Helen  E.  Starrett. 

Knowledge.— London.    March. 

The  Total  Solar  Eclipse,  January  23, 1898.    E.  W.  Maunder. 

Cloud  Belts.    Wm.  Shackleton. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Milky  Way.    C.  Easton. 

The  Masses  and  Distances  of  Binary  Stars.    J.  E.  Gore. 

Leisure  Hour.- London.    March. 

The  Seal-Hunters  of  Newfoundland.    Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 

Greenwich  Observatory.    E.  W.  Maunder. 

The  Education  Systems  of  Australia.    C.  H.  Irwin. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.    March. 

"Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady."    Mrs.  Andrew  Lang. 
The  Secret  of  the  Willow-Wren.    W.  H.  Hudson. 
The  Season  of  the  Year.    Grant  Allen. 

Ludgate.— London.    March. 

The  Hickman  Bacon  Family;  the  Oldest  English  Baronetcy. 
The  Perdes ;  Romantic  Leaves  from  Family  Histories. 
The  Value  of  London.    Alexis  Krausse. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    March. 

The  Diary  of  Private  Timewell  in  the  Campaign  of  New 

Orleans. 
Novels  of  University  Life.    George  Saintsbury. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Sikh  Soldier.    Major  Pearse. 
The  True  Military  Policy.    David  Hannay. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    March. 

The  Dreyfus  Case.    M.  EUinger. 

The  Spirit  of  Judaism.    Henry  Herzberg. 

The  Anti-Semitic  Disturbances  in  France.    J.  Boehmer. 

Methodist    Review.— New  York.    (Bi-Monthly.) 

March- April. 

Is  Methodism  Catholic  ?    H.  K.  Carroll. 

The  Gentleman  in  Literature.    W.  A.  Quayle. 

The  Teaching  Element  in  Preaching.    A.  H.  Tuttle. 

A  Divine  Romance.    W.  F.  Steele. 

The  Real  Borgia.    C.  C.  Starbuck. 

Ancient  British  and  Ephesian  Succession  Theories.    R.  J, 

Cooke. 
A  Colloquy  in  Ethics.    Reese  F.  Alsop. 
Christian  Science  Against  Itself.    M.  W.  Giflford. 

The  Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines.  Iowa.    March. 

Impressions  of  New  Orleans.    E.  S.  Gardner. 
Rocky  .Mountain  Snow-Shoeing.    Z.  Fuller. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West.    John  W.  Emerson. 
Elements  of  a  National  Literature.    James  R.  Hanna. 
Obsta-cles  to  Municipal  Reform.    J.  K.  Macomber. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.     March. 

A  Neglected  People— The  Albanians.    J.  W.  Baird. 
A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of  Missionary  Work  at  Van- 
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MiMionary  Review.— New  York.    March. 

Rescue  Missions.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

A  Japanese  Symposiam.    Robert  E.  Speer. 

A  Light  in  Darkest  London. 

The  Central  American  Mission  Field.    C.  I.  Scofleld. 

Oosoel  Triumphs  In  Mexico.    William  Wallace. 

Child  Marriage  and  Widowhood  in  India.    J.  S.  Dennis. 

Month.— London.    March. 

The  Betterment  of  Criminals.    A.  R.  Whiteway. 
The  First  English  Charterhouse.    Herbert  Thurston. 
In  the  Closing  Days  of  Prince  Charles.    A.  Shield. 
So<;iuli8m  ana  Religious  Orders.    Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby. 
Roman  Congregations.    Wm.  Humphrey. 

Music— Chicago.    March. 

Modem  Instrumentation.    Arthur  Weld. 
The  Psychology  of  Pianistic  Memory.    H.  A.  Kelso. 
Memories  of  Robert  Schumann.    Carl  Relnecke. 
Violin-Making,  Ancient  and  Modern.— V.    W.  W.  Oakes. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine. — Washington.    March. 

Dwellings  of  the  Saga-Time  in  Iceland.  Cornelia  Horsford. 
Two  Hundred  Miles  Up  the  Kuskokwim.  Charles  Hallock. 
Mt.  St.  Elias  Expedition  of  Prince  Luigi  and  Amadeo,  1897. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    March. 

The  Wealth  of  American  ForesU.    Mitchell  Maimcring. 
Christ  and  His  Time.— XVII.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
Some  Notable  American  Wrecks.    Joanna  N.  Kyle. 
Taking  of  the  Oath  in  the  German  Army.  Conrad  Richter. 
The  Author  of  '*  Quo  Vadis."    Joseph  L.  French. 
Types  of  Railroad  Travelers.    Joe  Mitchell  Chappie. 
The  Situation  in  CJuba  To-day.    Elbert  B.  Hastings. 

National  Review.— London.    March. 

Face  t«  Face  in  West  Africa.    Admiral  Maxse. 

The  British  Army.    Edward  Bulwer. 

The  Indian  Crisis  and  a  Remedy.    Herbert  C.  Gibbs. 

The  Higher  Rascality.    H.  E.  M.  Stutfleld. 

The  Coming  Partition  of  China.    John  Foreman. 

Second  Thoughts  on  Rhodesia.    J.  Y.  F.  Blake. 

The  Irish  Land  Acts  at  Work.    Dr.  Anthony  Traill. 

The  New  World.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    March. 

Truth  and  How  We  Know  It.    Charles  F.  Dole. 
Two  Famous  Maxims  of  (xreece.    Paul  E.  More. 
Christian  Missions  in  India.    J.  T.  Sunderland. 
A  Satyr  Aspires.    Henry  C.  Greene. 
Place  of  Prophecy  in  Christianity.    F.  C.  Conybeare. 
Henry  George  and  His  Economic  System.    W.  A.  Scott. 
Philosophy  as  Affec^ted  by  Nationality.    Frank  Sewall. 
Protestant  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  Paris  University. 
Esther  as  a  Babylonian  Goddess.    C.  H.  Toy. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    March. 

England  at  War.    T.  E.  Kebbel. 

The  Army  and  the  Government's  Opportunity.  H.  O.  Arnold 

Forster. 
The  Navy  and  the  Engineering  Dispute.  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
"Note  on  the  Indian  Northwest  Frontier  Policy.  Lord  Napier. 
The  Methods  of  the  Inquisition .    W.  S.  Lilly. 
The  Short  Story.    Frederick  Wedmore. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Ausgloich.    Kmil  Reich. 
The  Future  of  Manchuria.    F.  Youngbnsband. 
Some  of  the  Resources  of  Canada.    Prince  Krapotkin. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    March. 

Is  the  Constitution  Outworn  ?    Goldwin  Smith. 

Do  Foreign  Missions  Pay  ?    F.  E.  (Mark. 

Our  Future  on  the  Pacifier,    (i.  W.  Melville. 

Personal  Morals  and    College    Government.     Charles   F. 

Thwing. 
Patriotism:  Its  Dangers  and  Duties.    William  C.  Doane. 
(7ould  Russia  Take  British  India  ?    R.  von  Bieberhtein. 
The  Need  of  Post4il  Reform.    E.  F.  Loud. 
Intervention  of  the  Unit-ed  States  in  Cuba.    J.  H.  Latan6. 
Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.— II.    William  H.  Russell. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    March. 

?ueen  Louise.    Herbert  Tuttle. 
hot^graphy  of  Projectiles.    Ernst  Mach. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel.    C.  H.  Cornill. 

Outing.— New  York.    March. 

The  Fox  Terrier.    E.  W.  Sandys. 

Hunting  the  Fur  Seal.    W.  G.  Emery. 

The  Southern  Yacht  Club  of  New  Orleans.    L.  D.  Sampsell. 

A  Week  with  the  Singhalese.    E.  M.  Allaire. 

The  Overhauling  of  a  Yacht.    A.  J.  Kenealy. 

Barcelona:  Its  Scenes  and  People.    ( *.  Edwardes. 

Coasting:  Down  Grade  at  a  Mile  a  Minute.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    March. 

Frances  E.  Willard.    Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
The  New  York  Fireman.    James  R.  Sheffield. 
The  Background  of  Wordsworth's  Poetry.    Hamilton  W. 
Mabie. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— X.    Lyman  Abbott. 

James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

French  Girls  in  Domestic  Life.    Th.  Bentzon. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    March. 
Battle  Abbey.    Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
StaK-Hunting  in  the  Old  Days.    W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman. 
South  London.    Continued.    Walter  Besant. 
The  Story  of  Major  Andr6.    A.  Dimock. 

Philosophical  Review.— New  York.    (Bl-Monthly.)    March. 
The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.— II.    John  Watson. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.— II.  J.  G.  Scharman. 
Psychology  of  Temperament.    Henry  Da  vies. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    March. 
Carelessness.    W.  A.  Orsley. 

Retouching  Portrait  Negatives.    G.  Rosenbacher. 
Stepping-stones  to  Photography.    Edward  W.  Newcomb. 
Arisio  Single  Toning. 

Photo-Beacon.— CJhicago.    February. 

How  HoUinger  Does  Business. 

The  Music  of  Colors  and  the  Colors  of  Music. 

Snow  Photography.    T.  M.  Brook. 

A  Point  in  (Composition.    T.  Perkins. 

Photographic  Times.- New  York.    March. 

Photographic  Studies  of  Live  Birds.    R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Palestine  Photographically  Considered.    R.  E.  M.  Bain. 
A  New  System  of  Flash-Light  Photography.    L.  G.  Bigelow. 
The  Successful  Development  of  Hand-Camera  Exposures. 
Naturalistic  Photography.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
Artistic  Photography. 

Review  of  Reviews.— London.    March. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

The  Threatened  War :  Why  Not  Arbitrate  Before  We  Fight? 

Review  of  Reviews.— Melbourne.    January. 

With  Stoddart's  Cricket  Team  in  Australia.     Prince  Rk- 

njitsinhji. 
The  Siege  of  San  Sebastian,  July-August,  1813.    W.  H.  Fitch- 

ett. 

The  Rosary  Magazine.— Somerset,  Ohio.    March. 

Austria-Hungary.    William  G.  Dix. 

A.  Benedictine  Princess— Louise  de  Conde. 

From  the  New  West.    Lydia  S.  Flintham. 

Catholicity  in  Australia.    W.  Gleeson. 

The  Franciscan  Crusade  in  Favor  of  Poverty.    B.  O'Reilly, 

Intentions  of  the  Rosary.    J.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     March. 

Suggestions  Upon  Hygiene  and  Diet  for  the  Pulmonary  In- 
valid.   E.  J.  Bermingham. 

Vitality  of  Pathogenic  Germs  in  Water  and  Other  Media. 
B.  M.  Bolton. 

Adequate  Ventilation  in  Mines.    E.  W.  ThirkelL 

Foetal  Murder.    H.  R.  Storer. 

Common  Errors  About  Snakes.     Nicholas  Pike. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago.    March. 

Opinion  as  to  Problems  in  Education.  I.  Sharpless.  J.  Sachs. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Cuba's 
Charter 


In  tlie  small  hours  of  the   morning  of 
April  19  the   two   houses  of   Congress 

o/  Freedom.    .^({oy,{q^    a   preamble    and    resolutions 

under  the  following  title  : 

Joiut  resolution  for  the  recoguitiou  of  the  inde- 
ppudeiice  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  demanding  that  the 
government  of  Spain  relinquish  its  authority  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and 
directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect. 

The  full  text  of  the  momentous  declaration 
which  ])ears  the  foregoing  legal  title  may  well  be 
put  on  record  herewith  : 

Whereas,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted for  more  than  three  years  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace 
t^  Christian  civilization,  culminating,  as  they  have,  in 
the  destruction  of  a  United  States  battleship,  with  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a 
friendly  visit  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  cannot 
longer  l>e  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
<lent  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
April  11, 1898,  upon  which  the  action  Qf  Congress  was 
invited  ;  therefore  be  it  resolved  : 

First — That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  l>e,  free  and  independent. 

Second — That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  -to 
<lemand,  and  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  does 
liereby  demand,  that  the  government  of  Spain  at  once 
relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from 
Cuba  and  Cuban  watt^rs. 

Third— That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the 
entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Unit^nl  States,  and  to 
call  intx)  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
necessiiry  to  carry  these  resolutions  int-o  effect. 

Fourth — That  the  United  Stat<.»s  hereby  disclaims 
any  disjKisition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the 
pacification  thereof,  and  tisserts  its  determination  when 
that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the  government  and  con- 
trol of  the  island  to  its  people. 


The  resolution  was  signed  by  Presi- 
^  ApriVw^    ^^^^  McKinley  on  the  morning  of  the 

next  day,  April  20,  the  Cabinet  hav- 
ing meanwhile  advised  him  in  the  drafting  of  an 
ultimatum  to  Spain,  which  was  immediately 
cabled.  The  ultimatum  informed  the  Spanish 
Government  of  the  nature  of  the  joint  resolutions, 
and  gave  three  days  within  which  Spain  might 
decide  to  meet  our  demands  and  avoid  a  war. 
In  any  event,  the  passage  of  tliost?  resolutions 
marked  the  end  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  Cuba. 
The  real  independence  day  that  the  Cubans  will 
cehibrate  in  time  to  come  will  be  tlie  19th  day  of 
April.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that  Spain  would  yield  to  the  ulti- 
matum without  at  least  some  show  of  •fight,  and 
there  can  never  be  a  show  of  fight  without  the 
danger  of  sei'ious  loss  on  both  sides.  Nor  can 
any  country  that  draws  its  sword  against  another 
foretell  how  soon  it  may  turn  again  to  its  plow- 
shares. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  for  Cuba  that 
the  long- desired  boon  of  independence  was  per- 
fectly assured  when  Mr.  McKinley  signed  the 
joint  resolution  declaring  that  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent.  The  events  of  the  19th  and 
20th  of  April  came  as  the  culmination  of  a  period 
of  many  days'  discussion  that  was  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly violent,  yet  which  upon  the  whole  dis- 
closed a  remarkable  unanimity  about  the  essential 
fact  that  Spain  had  inevitably  forfeited  (-uba. 

There  was  no  radical  diff(»rence  to 

fmpresalue        ,  .     ^  .  .  « 

Unanimity       be  overcome   rx^tween   the  views  of 
at  Washington.    ^|^^  President  and  those  of  Congress, 

nor  was  there  any  really  vital  antagonism  be- 
tween the  prevailing  ojnnions  of  the  two  legis- 
lative chambers.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few 
so-called  peace -at -any -price  men.  Their  point  of 
view  seemed  altogether  an  anachronism,  because 
for  the  most  part  they  were  raising  questions  that 
the  American  people  had  asked  and  answered  as 
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long  ago  as  the  year  1896.  The  protests  they 
were  making  in  the  month  of  April,  1898^  ouglit 
to  have  been  made  when  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
unanimously  adopted  the  independence  of  Cuba 
as  one  of  the  planks  in  its  platform;  while  tlie 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Cliicago  com- 
mitted itself  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  explicitly. 
Ever  since  the  Cuban  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  year  1895,  there  has  been  a 
growing  determination  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people  that  this  time  the  Span- 
iards must  go.  They  saw  that  we  had  erred  in 
failing  to  liberate  (hiba  at  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years'  struggle  that  was  endcid 
twenty  years  ago  under  promises  of  reform  on 
Spain's  })art  wliich  were  never  fulfilled  ;  and  they 
were  inwardly  resolved  not  to  repeat  the  mistake. 

The  "Peace Men  "  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  peace- at-anv- price  mem 
Awoke  a  Year  had  })een  justified  in  ignoring  the 
Too  Late.  actions  of  the  great  national  con- 
ventions almost  two  years  ago,  there  can  be  no 
excuse,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  for  the 
silence  they  ke])t  when  President  Cleveland  in  his 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  Cuban  question  in  his 
message  of  December,  1896,  (h^'lared  that  he  saw 
no  prospect  of  an  early  termination  of  the  Cuban 
struggle,  and  tliat  tlie  United  States  might  in  the 
near  future  liave  to  recognize  ''higher  obliga- 
tions "  than  the  duty  of  neutrality  to  Spain,  and 
intervene  to  save  the  island  from  a])solute  ruin. 
This,  let  ft  ])e  remembered,  was  l.iefore  the  re- 
concentration  policy  of  General  Weyler  had 
wrought  its  mature  results.  Since  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's proplietic  message,  the  situation  has  grown 
steadily  worse  ;  and  the  tide  of  moral  indignation 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  higher  and  higher. 
And  yet  there  are  educated  peoph*  in  the  United 
States — most  of  them,  it  would  seem,  residing  in 
the  city  of  New  York — whose  l)ewilderment  and 
surprise  in  tlie  middle  of  April,  1H9S,  showed 
plainly  that  they  had  never  for  one  moment  })een 
aware  that  the  Cuban  (piestion  had  so  much  as 
existed  for  anybody  in  the  United  States  except 
for  tlie  readers  of  what  they  were  ])leased  to  call 
the  **  yellow  journals" — wliich  journals  they  had 
sedulouslv  excluded  from  their  clubs  as  well  as 
from  their  homes.  They  were  as  ignorant,  in 
fact,  of  the  actual  state  of  American  o])inion  as 
were  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  lighter  element  of 
the  French  court  as  late  as  June,  1789,  that  a 
really  serious  revolution  was  i  upending.  This 
particular  sort  of  innocence  ilid  not,  of  course.  i)lay 
any  influential  part  at  Washington  last  month. 
The  small  group  of  men  who  struggled  ably  to 
the  very  last  to  prevent  intervention  were  per- 
fectly well  informed  and  knew  exactly  what  they 


were  about.  They  represented  the  so-called 
*'  business  interests  "  set  in  motion  by  the  Roths- 
childs. But  they  were  only  a  handful.  Apart 
from  them,  it  was  agreed  that  Cuba  must  be  re- 
lieved, even  at  the  expense  of  a  war  on  our  part. 

'^z '  AflT'T  '    ^^  ^^^  \>QQn  frequently  remarked  that 

Caused  Delay,   the  disaster  to  the  Maine  had  precip- 

Not  Haste.      |^^^^^|  ^|^g  ^^.jg-g  ^^isX  led  to  the  climax 

of  April  1 9-2 1  much  sooner  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  reache<l  the  point  of  intervention  by 
force.  This,  however,  may  at  least  be  ques- 
tioned. We  had  sent  our  warships  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cul)a  in  the  middle  of  January,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  presenting  an  ultimatum  at 
a  very  early  day.  The  whole  country — always 
excrc'pting  Wall  Street  and  that  peculiar  element 
of  educated  persons  who  are  apparently  never 
able  to  understand  things  until  they  have  receded 
into  historical  ])rospective — was  ready  for  action 
on  grounds  of  humanity.  As  a  preparation  for 
a  vigorous  policy,  the  President  had  collected 
from  our  consuls  in  Cuba  a  great  mass  of  reports 
confirming  all  the  assertions  of  the  newspapers 
about  the  starvation  of  the  reconcentrados,  Con- 
gn\ss  had  called  for  these  reports,  and  the  Presi- 
(h^it  was  just  on  the  eve  of  giving  them  to  tlie 
Senate  and  to  the  world,  when  the  news  of  tl' 
Maine  explosion  came.  The  excitement  cause  • 
by  that  event  led  the  President  to  defer  makiii;, 
public  the  consular  reports.  It  was  feared  thai 
the  reports,  plus  the  Maine  disaster,  would  lead 
Cc)ugress  to  declare  war  on  the  instant.  And 
so  there  followed  the  anxious  period  of  suspense 
while  the  Xaval  Board  was  making  its  tedious 
inquiry.  On  March  28,  more  than  forty  days 
after  the  explosion,  the  President  transmitted  the 
report  of  the  Naval  Board  to  Congress,  with  a 
brief  message,  in  which  he  said  that  he  could  not 
p(?rmit  himself  to  doubt  that  <' the  sense  of  jus- 
tices of  the  Spanish  nation  would  dictate  a  course 
of  action  suggested  by  honor  and  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  governments." 

-  It  was  understood  that  the  transmission 
Awaited  of  this  report  of  the  Naval  Board,  which 
Message.  poi,^t('(l  to  Culpable  negligence,  if  not  di- 
rect com])licity,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  author- 
iti(\s,  would  soon  be  followed  by  an  elaborate  and 
vigorous  message  from  the  President  dealing 
with  tlie  whole  (Aiban  question.  Date  after  date 
was  set  for  the  sending  in  of  his  message,  and 
again  and  again  some  excuse  was  given  for  its 
postponement.  The  impatience  of  Congress  waa 
simply  a  rell(»x  of  the  anxiety  and  impatience  of 
the  country  at  large.  Congress  and  the  country 
showed,  however,  a  most  extraordinary  patience, 
while  the  President  was  occupied  with  weU-meaat 
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terests,  which  give  ub  the  right  and  the  dnty  to  spe&k 
ftud  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

In  view  of  these  (acts  and  of  these  considerations. 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  and  empower  the  Presl* 
dent  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  full  and  flnal  t«rmi- 
nntion  of  hostilities  t>etween  the  governmentof  Spain 
and  the  people  ot  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the  island  the 
establish  men  t  of  a  stable  government  capable  of  main- 
taining  order  and  oliserving  its  International  obliga- 
tions, Insuring  peace  and  tranquillity  and  the  security 
of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  use  the  mili- 
tarj-and  naval  forces  ot  the  United  States  as  may  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes. 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  tlie  message  did 
Co«i"«.   not  explicitly  side  with  tho  insurgents  in 

their  demand  for  independence,  although 
there  was  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  coTild  result  in  anything  but  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Spanish  title.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  declared  himself  ready  to  execute 
any  policy  tliat  Congress  might  adopt.  Tlie  ques- 
tion was  at  once  taken  hold  of  by  the  proper 
committee  in  each  house.  At  length,  on  the  I3th, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committeo  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  322  to  19. 
This  resolution  directed  the  Prtaident  to  inter- 
vene at  once  in  Cuba,  authorized  him  to  use  the 

(As  he  appeared  to  Dc  Llpnuin.  ol  the  Juuniol,  In  AprlL) 

b\it  futile  scliinnes  of  diploniacy.  Finally,  on 
Mundiiv,  April  II,  the  belated  message  actually 
anivetl.  Tiio  nervous  e.xcitement  of  the  country 
liail  only  become  tlie  nioro  intense  by  reason  of 
waiting,  and  the  message  fell  short  of  the  wishes 
of  those  whoso  overwrought  feelings  demanded 
vehement  and  burning  e.xpressions.  ItwHs,  never- 
theless, a  wise  messagi",  and  its  conservatism  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  tiiwart  the  development  of  a  strong 
jiiilicv  by  Congress.  It  set  fnrth  the  attempts 
that  had  huc.n  made  to  deal  with  ripain  by  nego- 
tiation and  admitted  that  nothing  further  in  that 
direetiim  could  be  dune,  it  recited  the  horrors 
of  SjMnish  methods  in  Cuba  and  declared  that 
the  war  must  stop.  It  argued  against  the  recog- 
nition of  Cuban  independence,  upon  the  well- 
establisheii  ground  that  recognition  should  follow 
rather  than  preceile  tho  acreomplished  fact.  The 
policv  that  it  recommendoil  to  Congress  was  "  the 
forcible  intxirvention  of  the  United  States  as  a 
neutral  to  stop  the  war,  aci-oriling  to  the  large 
•  iietates  of  hutniinity. '"  The  President's  long 
argument  and  review  led  uj)  to  the  following  con- 

The  only  hope  ot  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition 
which  can  no  longer  be  endured  is  the  enforced  pacifica- 
tion ot  Cuba.  In  the  name  ot  humanity,  in  the  name 
of  civilization,  in  behalf  ot  endangereiL  American  in-  (Author  □(  the  resolutions  that  were  Anally  adopted.) 
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army  and  navy,  and  tiirtlier  lUrectwl  liim  to 
estublisli  in  tlie  isUnd  a  free  and  independent 
government  of  the  people.  Tims  it  was  made 
(rertain  that  pafificaiiiin  should  not  be  followed 
by  a  compromise  which  would  retain  even  a  uom- 


(Author  ot  Itic  Sciu>t(>  < 


In 


,   the 


KoreiKii  Hclaticius  ('"miiiifriM-  ivi>i.i1cd  on -April 
U  ri'wiluiionH  i.ii'nticul  with  those  printi'd  on  our 
oix-iiing  pn^L'  (oxi'i'jit  lln'  last  siTiion,  [il'tfrivanl 
uiiaiiimouMly  aildi'il  as  an  atncndnu'nt).  Tlii^y 
were  nccoinpaiiii'd  liy  a  powerful  and  brilliant  re- 
port prepared  and  presented  by  Heiunor  ( "iishnian 
K.  Davis,  chainiian  of  tlio  coTiitnittee,  whieh, 
next  to  tbo  I'l-esiiiein's  pai'Crs.  ia  lo  Iwi  regarded 
as  the  most  imporijim  of  tbi-  ducuinetitarv  ri'i-ords 
ot  the  month.  The  Senate  has  no  Oi.idiintTy  for 
sbutting  of!  debate;  but  the  commiltee's  resolu- 
iidd    have    tieei,   aiiojited    i>i   short   onlor 


but 


in- the 


of  a 


lent  of  th. 


j.^^  It  was  well  kiiow'i  that  the  HooBe 

ObhIioh  0/  would  not  readily  concur  in  recog- 
"*•"''""'"'■"  nizing  the  provisional  republic,  and 
it  was  feared  that  a  protracted  deadlock  niifflit 
ensue.  Patriotism,  however,  was  triumphant 
over  prefenrnce;  and  afcor  a  fourteen  houra'  bcb- 
sion,  whicii  extended  from  the  time  of  afvembling 
on  Monday  until  nearly  2  o'clock  on  Tiiesday 
moi-ning,  the  i^iKirt  ot  a  joint  conference  com- 
mittno  was  accepted  by  both  houses.  This  report 
auljstimted  the  Peualc  nsioUitiona  for  Utoee  of 
the  other  chamber,  but  omitted  the  clause  recog- 
nizing the  present  Cuban  Government.  The  plan 
as  adojite-.l  had  the  fullest  api)roval  of  the  Presi- 
dcMit,  and  would  seem  by  all  means  to  have  been 
the  wiaei-  and  safer  one  for  tlic  <'ountry  to  pursue. 
Kucognition  of  the  Masso  government  may  in- 
dectl  follow  at  a  very  early  day,  but  at  the  oiit- 
set  of  ariiierl  intervention  llie  Tniteti  States 
ought  not  to  be  bflmp'rtid.  Under  the  circiim- 
stances,  our  demand  that  Spain  should  withdraw 
lier  troops  and  relinquish  sovereignty  in  Cuba 
can  mean  nothing  exci-pt  that  she  is  to  relinquii^h 
authority  to  the  United  States.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  a  court  which  assumes  temporary  con- 
trol of  an  estjite  with  a  view  to  its  proper  dis- 
p<isal.  Wo  distinctly  avow  that  in  taking  it  ujx>n 
ourselves  to  e.xpul  Spain  from  ('nba  we  also  as- 
sume the  duty  and  responsibility  of  restoring 
order  in  the  island  and  of  protectilig  the  lives 
and  rigfits  of  all  elements  of  the  jiopulation.  We 
have  furtlier  pledged  ourselves  explicitly  in  our 
turn  to  i-elinf|uish  authority  just  as  soon  as  we 
shall  liave  been  able  to  stiperviae  the  eslablishmeni 
of  an  independent  Cuban  republic.  This,  doubt- 
less,  will    mean    tiio   extension    of   the  ezisting 


ni/ing  the  existing  provisioiml 

call's  of  tins  amendiiieii!  were  Seriatur  h'oraker 
on  the  Hepublican  side  and  Senator  Turpie  on 
the  other.  The  Democrats  formed  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  sujiporters  of  Die  amend- 
ment. On  the  Kith  the  n-eugiiitinn  amendment 
was  voted  upon,  and  it  was  earried  by  a  majority 
of  51  to  37.  The  resolutions  as  thus  amended 
were  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  07  to  "21.  This 
was  on  Saturday. 
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i(-]i]ilili('  uiuUt  President  Mass<>  and  his  raliinet- 
t"  all  pans  or  tlu^  islHinl.  N'cvoi-tliok'Sii,  tor  Elic 
tiriic  IxjiiiKit  is  tli»!  L'liitfii  Statw,  and  not  Presi- 
rlrnt  Masso's  jr<JViTnnii-nt,  that,  stands  hcfore  tlio 
wlioh^  world  ivsiwnsililo  f.ir  c.iiiditicins  in  Cuba; 
an<i  whcii!  ihi-ro  is  resjionsiiiiliiy  thi^rn  must  also 
111-  aullmrity.  W"  shouht  !)e  finiiarrassed  in 
ciointr  for  the  C'liliuns  what  Wf  havi;  sot  out  to  do 
if  I'rfsidpnt  McKinhfv  had  to  shouldor  tlw!  re- 
spniisiljiJity  whih'  by  our  own  prtiiriature  act  of 
rf'i'ij,rnitii)n  wu  Jiad  ai'i'ordi;d  to  i'rtMjiiJent  Masso 
iill  iln!  riKlitrnI  autliurity.  If  wii  Jiad  acfcnowl- 
.■dj.'1'd  till'  ('iil)ini  ri'iiuUic,  our  lof^ical  course 
w.iul.i  liavi^  bi'fn  tii  fnnn  an  olfonMve  and  Ac- 
rmsivi'  alliiince  with  that  ni'isiiliorinjf  and  sov- 
i-ri'l-in  iiinvi'r,  and  thru  in  a  stricllv  suUiiiiiniito 
wav  to  ,-on!...rar.;  with  (Icn.  .Maiitno  GonH-z 
ISut  this  wi.uM  hav..  invr.Ivfd  us  in  all  the  loys.-s 
iiud  dunfp'i^  of  a  war  wilji  S]iiiiii,  wliilu  inrivas- 
ii'iiiK  a  lon^r   rathur  than  a 


In  : 


:  fore 


Captain  (now  Admiral)  Pamjtaon  liad  taken  charge 
of  tho  Bquadn>n  at  Key  Wost.  Comniodorc 
ychloy  was  in  (toinmand  of  the  MyinK  stjuadron  at 
llainpton  lioails,  whicli  was  moment arily  await- 
ing orders  to  sail.  A  new  squadron  had  l>cen 
forrnod  for  [mrposos  of  the  jiairol  of  our  At- 
lantic coast  and  put  under  command  of  Admiral 
Ilowell.  It  was  composed  lar^i-ly  of  well-built 
liners  which  had  lieen  purchacod  and  converted 
into  armed  cruisers.  ConHjiicuoua  antong  tlieae 
were  four  admirablo  shi|w  of  the  Morgan  line, 
whieii  Lad  joined  the  navy  under  the  picturesque 
names  of  the  Ynnkre,  the;  ])l.r.ii;  the  l',-'i'rir.  and 
the  Yoxemite.  The  splendid  American-iiuilt 
tratisatlantie  liners  S't.  I'l'il  and  Si.  Louis  had 
also  been  imprtiswed  inlcj  the  naval  servicu.  and 
I'apiaiii  Si{r.shne,  of  the  ill-starred  .l/»i"«c.  )iad 
be<-n  given  the  conimarul  of  one  of  thi-m.  'I'lie 
liiK-rs  X.-W  y..>i:  ami  I'.ins  were  also  taken  and 
redirislened  tho  /f.>r >■'•>:/ and  the  Y'l'r.  'I'lie  at- 
ti'iiipt  to  buv  warship.-^  abroad  hiid  brought  a  verv 
'  ■  ■    .      'l-he  tnitislnrmali.m 

.valauxiliarv 


will  avail  lhemseK-e.s<,ftlieim- 
riMU  oftieneraMlotnez'  "Arn 

In    lhi>   week   begi 
Preparat.ms.    ^^^^^  ,vjrular  army  ii 
tn  points  where  etiiliiirkatiuti 

lis]icnsablcciiojiera- 

nnirig  Monday,  the 
.  were  busy  moving 
nd    its   e.iuiprniTils 
for   Cuba  would   lai 

small  aggregati'  of  iTsii'ts. 
of  rnerchantinen  and  vachis  ii 
Ileethad,  however,  b.'-en   ace, 
markably  suec^ssfui  manner- 
naval  preparation  the  highc'sf  < 
by   evervbudv  to    .Assistant    ^ 
Koose  veil— tile     ('resident     ai 

.■asy.      Chickai.iMujra  Naliunal 
gi-tlcral  i-.'iid.-Kv.ius,  )>iit  irni.p 
.-unsiderable'bndirs  .lire.-ilv  to 

Talk  was   made  a 
s  were  «Un  sent  in 

NewOrh^ans.  Key 

leading  in    the  recognition   ' 
go.)d    work.       ll  was    underst 
pn^sslhiitMr.  Uooseveli  had  d 

West,  and   otlier   senp..,ls.      ' 
WH8  prepare<i    U>    respond  ti.  ll 
call    f..r    volunteers.       A.lniir 
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iiiBpiration  to  the  young  men  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.     He  lias  always  sougiit  the  hard  task. 

j^^  The  new  Spanish  Cortes  was  called  by 
Atutada  tlie  Queen  to  assemble  on  AprU  ^0,  a 
0/  8pai«.  ^^jg  g^iiii^  j^yg  earlier  than  the  one  orig- 
inally fi.ted.  Th<;  jmrty  groups  held  preliminary 
meetings  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  when  the 
a<'tion  of  the  American  Congress  was  fully  known 
in  Madrid.  Prime  Minister  .Sngasta,  as  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  jMirty,  made  statements  of  the  most 


(Commandcr-in-cliief  o(  thu  flying  aquadro 


uncfiTn  promt  sing  cliarac.te: 
inevitable,  alike  by  oil   1 
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diplomatic  srlii-me  for  the  pnrjujse  of 
gaining  more  time;  but  on  the  other  hiitid  it  wiis 
wel!  known  that  Pn-sident  .\ri-Kililey  li.-i.l  resolve.l 
to  countenance  no  furllier  pnKTiir=iiniilion.  <  'rmsnl- 
GenenU  Lee  and  our  other  (?onsular  reprenenlH- 
ti\-e»  in  Cuba  had  lieen  wilhdruwii  during  tint 
"'I'ok  that  ended  Saturday,  April  1);  and  (ieneml 
r,ee  on  the  way  to  Washinglon  received  ovations 
of  the  sort  bestowed  upon  ('onquering  hoi-oe.-;. 
It  was  understood  thathe  desin'd  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  and  niniorod  that  lie  wotdd 
b(,'  a]>iM)int<.'d  a  major-general  of  voiimteora.  The 
t^panish  miniHter  remained  at  his  post  nntil  on 


the  '2()th  he  was  served  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  a  copy  of  the  President's  ultimatum. 
Whereti[jon  he  asked  for  hi.s  ])as8portB,  left  the 
archives  of  his  legation  and  the  oversight  of 
Spanish  interests  in  the  keeping  of  M.  Cambon, 
the  t'rench  andiassador,  and  immediately  de- 
parted from  Washington  by  way  of  Niagara 
Falls  to  (.'anada.  In  Sjmin,  the  cabinet  was 
more  alert  than  Minister  Woodford,  and  buc- 
ceeded  in  delivering  to  him  a  note  informing  him 
that  diplomatic  relations  were  severed,  and  that 
the  action  of  ('(mgress  and  the  President  was  re- 
garded by  ^>])ain  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
Minister  Woodford  was  thereupon  given  escort 
as  far  as  the  boundary  line  on  his  way  to  Paris. 

Ti  =,  ,  J  'J''"^  news  of  General  Woodford's  dis- 
s/  Cuia  mis.'ial  from  Madrid  was  received  at 
rHereii.  "Washington  as  sufficiently  markiDg 
the  actual  beginning  of  war.  The  delivery  of 
the  ultimatum  to  Seilor  Polo  at  Washington  had 
takttn  the  pla<'o  of  its  presentation  at  Madrid  by 
<iien(tiiil  WixHlford,  ami  the  note  of  Sefior  Gui- 
Ion,  tlie  foreign  minister,  referring  to  the  pro- 
ce<'dings  at  Washington,  was  of  course  all  the 
answer  that  Spain  intended  to  make  to  the  Amer- 
ican demands.  War  had,  therefore,  actually  be- 
gun. Orders  wofi!  at  once  sent  U)  Admiral  Samp- 
son to  ]u'oci'(>d  to  Havanaand  institutca  blockade 
of  the  island  of  Cidwi.  This  command  was  car- 
ried intoeffwt  on  Friday,  the  2'iA.  There  was  no 
immediate  intention  to  Ijombaiil  Havana  or  other 
K[ianisli  iHirts,  but  only  to  cut  off  communication 
and  pntvont  the  landing  of  any  food  supplies  or 
muiiitiiins  of  war.  Commodore  Schley's  famous 
living  squatiron  was  ordered  for  the  present  to 
i-emaiii  at  Hamilton  liouds,  Spain's  plans  being 
unknown.  The  Sjianiurds  haii,  in  the  days  im- 
mediutely  preeediiig,  been  assetnbling  a  very 
extensive  (leel  at  St.  Vincent,  in  the  Ca])e  Verde 
islands  (s<'i'  our  froutitipiccc  map  for  the  theater 
of  naval  and  military  operations),  and  it  was 
doul)tli'sfi  to  awiiit  some  desired  information  con- 
cerning the  siiiling  of  this  Si>anish  fleet  that  our 
fiyiiiij  Hiiuudroii  was  detained.  Otherwise  it  would 
l>ri.liii|jly  have  been  sent  immediatoly  to  Porto 
Hic'o.  It  was  further  understood  that  Commodore 
Dfwey,  commanding  our  ships  which  were  ae- 
sernlih'ii  at  Hong  Kong,  was  under  orders  to 
procii'd  at  once  to  Manila,<fcbe  capital  of  the 
I'hilippinc  Ishinds,  in  order  to  harass  Spain  in 
those  inijxirlunl  colonial  po.ssession^ 

incUtntt  Meanwhile,  theraovementof  the  reg- 
ant/ Ooiiditiona  ulur  army  to  Chickamaug^  was  ex- 
of  the  War.  pmiitp,]^  ^nd  the  President  urged 
CongH'Ss  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  a  bill  author- 
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whirtllur  the  campaign  is  to  remain  l)loo(lk>ss  or  to 
n»(ih  tho  Htaj;c'  o!  fijtliling.  Nor  fan  anyliody 
say  whether,  if  actual  fi!<htiiifrctiTni;s,  the  war  will 
be  nharj)  and  shiirt  or  hnif;  drawn  out.  That  it 
ni»y  hv  short  anil  not  ileslrmrtivo  is  of  coni-si;  tho 
wish  of  everv  person  of  rifihl  and  rational  mind. 


Honw  criticism  was  aroused  liy  the 
I'ri'sidcnt's  reception  of  tim  si.x  ainlia.s- 
SUPewert,  g^iiors  and  miiiistors  repn'seniiiiff  the 
fjreat  powei-s  which  form  the  so-called  com-erl  of 
Kiiropc,  when  they  apjieaii'd  in  a  liody  to  present 
a  joint  note  exim-ssiriK  the  Imjic  on  the  jiart  of 
their KovenimcntH  that  iwace  mitilii  iH'iiiaintaini'il. 
'I'lm  note  wjis  us  follows: 

Tliu  uiiili-rHiKtml  rfprtwtltiitlvfs  of  (icriiiaiiv.  Aii^ 
tria-Hiiii|iiir.v.  France,  (iruiit  Itritiiin,  Italy,  iinil  Ku^>sia, 
[liily  aiirhorixcd  in  ttiat.  Ivlialf,  luliln-nH  in  tliv  name  of 
their  reKtH'ttivi'  K'"'i'niim'ntM  a  prtssinn  njipeal  tt>  the 
tettliiij^H  of  hiiiiiiiiilt}-  hikI  niiHliTiitiiia  <>t  the  l>nwicU>iit 
and  of  thi'  Amerii^aii  people  iti  their  ex iHtiiitc'lilTerenceH 
withS|iaiti.  They  eanxnit'l}-  hogie  thar.  furl  her  neKOtia- 
tliiriM  will  leml  to  nn  Btpveineut  wliith,  while  securing 
the  maiiiteiinntu.' u(  poaco.  will  alTord  all  iiecerwarygnnr- 
aiit^es  for  (he  relMabliithiiient  of  order  in  Culia.  The 
pt)weM  do  imt  doubt  that  the  liuniniiitarian  and  dls- 
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interested  cliaracter  of  tins  represMitation  will  !«■  fully 
rvcogniztd  and  apprf;ciat«d  by  the  Auiericaii  nation. 

The  President's  reply  liad  hwii  onrcfully  pre- 
jjftred  in  advance,  ami  was  inmicdiati'ly  buIi- 
niitted,  its  purport  boing  sufiioifnily  iinlicated  liy 
llie  following  sentence: 

Thu  Government  of  the  Unil«dStnt4.-ti  apprctiiiti's.  tbe 
hiimanitarittn  Bi)d  diHintvri'Hted  ctuu-acti^  at  Ilie  ■.■oiii- 
iHunic&Uounow  tuadeon  Iwlinlt  »I  tlw  imtverH  named, 
luid,  for  its  part,  U  confident  that  wiiinl  iippreriatioii 
will  1x1  shown  for  ila  own  MinieMt  mid  iinKelfUdi  eii- 
deavom  to  fitinll  a  duty  to  hiiiiianitj-  by  eiidinit  » 
situation  the  inde(1nit«  proloagaliou  <i(  which  Iuih  Ik;- 
L-ome  Insufferable. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  tho  ]tniish 
of  [IrJUa,,  minister,  Sir  Julian  I'.uinr.'fote,  did 
*'"'""■  not  act  witlt  the  rejiresentulives  nf  tl;(i 
omtinental  powei-s  until  In-  lia<l  as^im-.l  hinisijf 
chat  there  was  no  desi(;n  of  nienaci'  in  the  uni- 
coedings,  and  tliat  the  affair  shuuld  Ire  considiTi'd 
as  a  mere  bit  of  funnaiity.  Ni^verlhch'sM,  our 
Government  might  reasonably  have  det-lini-d  tii 
be  addresse<l  by  the  particular  group  of  mix 
European  powers  whidi  has  of  late  yeai-w  assumed 
to  impose  its  mandates  u^ion  all  jMrts  uf  the 
world.  "Wo  in  tiiis  country  fan  wvoi-  consent 
to  have  the  concert  of  Europe,  as  sueh.  aet  dipln- 
nialieally  in  any  affair  wliich  ■concerns  us.      In 
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jwaco  of  tlio  world  if  we  shriuld  allow  the  conti- 
nental powei'K  fur  a  moment  to  entertain  tlie  idea 
that  at  some  future  time  thev  iniglit  act  collect- 
ively in  dictation  to  o.ir  Government. 

^^^  The  European  powei-s,  though  jealous  of 
r^oiment  the  rapid  jirogivss  and  great  prosperilv 
of  Sfitin.  yf  jiig  fuited  States,  are  also  aware  o'( 
the  thoroughly  peaceful  character  of  our  j>eople 
anil  our  (ioveriiinent.  llieir  jealouf 
trifling  matter  when  compai 
of  one  an.ilher.  All  that  i 
from  European  interferenci 
mind,  to  l>e  less  boisterou 
more  i)roiiipt  and  decisive  i 
one-firtieth  part  of  the  talk 


ilh  their  jeaJonsy 

is  to  know  our  own 
in  talk,  and  to  be 
1  action.  To  justifv 
we  Jiave  done  in  this 
.■e  oudht  loiLg  ago  to  have  driven  out 
the  Spaniards  and  emancipated  f'ul>a.  ft  is  not 
the  sensalionul  newspa]iers  that  have  had  a  sole 
monopoiy  uf  the  talking.  Presidents,  cniiinets, 
diploinals,  and  abuve  all  Congress,  have  done 
tlieir  full  share.  The  discussions  of  the  Cnliaii 
(juestuin  in  the  messages  of  President  Clevelaml 
and  PriMident  SIcKinh'v  have  lieon  of  a  nature 
whieJL  in  any  Kuro]x-an  country  wuuhl  have  U-en 
])roniptly  followed  by  the  niobili/alioii  of  trtxips 
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when  Mr.  rieveland  iniide  his  famous  intimation 
that  we  shiiuhl  have  to  interfere  <iii  high  grounds 
of  humanity  if  the  ('ulian  war  were  not  soon 
ended,  a  war  iK-lween  this  country  and  Spain  has 
Is'cn  prflctically  inevitable.     The  wlicde  course  ot 


tinental  powei-s  to  atteinju. 
few  days  later,  the  orgiinix. 
tiun  uf  Kuriipe  for  the  pu 
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lie  i»y  till!  exyierienees  uf  the 
[Hist  few  weeks.  .At  jireseiit 
it  is  true,  Europi'  could  mil 
possibly  bring  itself  iiLln 
afrrei'ment  against  the  I'niteii 
Statee,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
Sf)ns.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be   perilous    for    the   future 
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our  diplomacy  with  Spain  has  been— when  one 
siihstitutea  plain  words  for  diplomatic  phraaea — 
nothing  but  a  serieB  of  menaces.  Our  conduct  haa 
been  one  constant  assault  upon  the  dignity  and 
amour  propre  of  a  highly  punctilious  nation. 
When  one  is  dealing  with  a  proud  people,  this 
kind  of  proceeding  must  mean,  in  the  end,  war 
and  'nothing  else.  We  might  have  observed 
strict  neutrality.  In  that  case  our  President's 
messages  would  not  have  discusBed  the  possible 
duty  of  our  taking  a  hand  in  the  Cuban  row. 
'Si>T  would  our  diplomacy  have  undertaken  to  fix 
dates  for  a  friendly  nation  to  meet  in  quelling 
colonial  insurrections.  Much  less  would  we  have 
presumed  to  force  the  withdrawal  and  appoint- 
ment of  colonial  governors  and  captains -general.    ' 

Dia  Wt  Baain  ^^^"  '"^  went  further  than  diplo- 
tiie  War  m  macy  and  assembled  a  powerful  navy 
jaBuaty  ?  ^^  ^^^  point  on  our  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Havana,  we  had  replaced  menacing 
language  with  menacing  acts.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  Spaniard  in  the  whole  world  who  did 
not  re^ly  believe  that  the  sending  of  the  Main« 
to  Havana  was  potentially  an  act  of  war.  In 
ajiy  case  they  regarded  it  as  the  threat  of  a 
strong  nation  against  a  weak  power  distracted 
with  colonial  difficulties  in  both  hemispheres, 
while  tormented  at  home  by  anarchist  plots 
and  by  threats  of  a  Carlist  outbreak.  The  peo 
pie  of  tl  Ltd  'States  have  had  good  reason 
to  call  th  d  t  t  of  the  Maine  an  act  of  war 
treach  ly  ed    in  a  time   of   nominal 

peace.  B  t  t  m  t  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
people  f  S^  ha  also  believed  that  our  send- 
ing th  M  t  Ha  ana — with  our  whole  fleet, 
ready  for  action,  only  a  few  miles  away — was  also 
in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  war  in  a  time  of  nominal 
peace.  They  considered  that  we  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Spain's  unprcparedness  to  utilize  our 
natural  strategic  advantages- of  position.  The 
die  was  really  cast  when  the  fleet  was  mobilized 


with  orders  to  concentrate  at  Kr;y  West  and  tho 
Dry  Tortugas.  That  was  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. Menaces  of  that  sort  mean  action  sooner- 
or  later.  And  it  is  generally  tnie  that  to  act 
sooner  rather  than  later  is  the  part  of  mercy 
and  true  wisdom.  At  that  moment  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  was  in  full  posses- 
sion  of  the  facts  concerning  the  hideous  results 
of  starvation  and  disease  that  had  followed  the 
ravages  of  insurgents  and  Spaniards  alike,  and 
that  had  been  greatly  intensified  by  the  hrutalitjr 
of  the  Woyler  policy  of  reconcentmtion. 
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preventiufi  any  focHl  sui>])lius  or 
iriHii  iH'iug  landed  for  tlio  iSiianisli  anny,  we 
eliould  liavi;  put  Spain  in  a  position  wliere  we 
(■Willi  (iictate  tlio  terirtB  of  a  peace  that  would 
liRVi;  Ijei'ii  honorable  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Vliat  we  did  wlieii  wc  sent  the  Maine  to  Havana 
was  to  serve  initiee  upon  Spain  that  we  intended 
to  (inht.  Wlienuijiou  we  gave  her  a  nuniljer  of 
niontlis  in  wliidi  Ui  luake  such  preparations  as 
would  ri'iidci-  it  at  leaKt  poBsihle  tliat  the  fight, 
when  it  caiiu"  oft,  niifrht  be  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous lo  btiih  parties,  alllioujili  tho  ouicoino  could 
iiol  lie  in  ikuibt.  This  ia  not  said  in  n-proach  of 
any  one  nor  in  a  spirit  of  superior  wisdom.  It 
is  even  yet  too  early  by  fur  to  estimate  at  their 
riffhtful  iiupru-lunce  the  arpinienis  ami  counter- 
nj-frimi'ofs  tbnt  wen'  used  in  discussing  the 
question  how  and  wlien  to  foive  the  issue 
with  Siiain  tn  a  conclusion.  But  be  it  re- 
membered ihiii  a  conclusion  had  to  lie  i-eacliod 


Deliberate  jilctured  as  a  Woman  much  to  !«'  ad- 
Ouiit.  mired,  is  not  known  to  have  made  the 
mildest  sort  of  pmtest  against  a  jxilicv  that 
would  have  di.-;j;r;u-ed  thv  worst  of  tlie  Hultau-a 
Kurdish  caviilrv  in  Arnienia.  All  of  the  .Span- 
isli  iiluslnited  impei-s  have  been  full  of  lively  ac- 
couuid  and  slmwy  ilbn-tralions  of  the  recent  ex- 
travagant carniviil  revels  throughout  ypain.  At 
that  Very  time  the  whole  world  was  ringing  with 
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the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  pulicy  in  Ciilw  ;    and 

American  charity  was  onileaviiring  to  find  a  way 

g  -;  to  carry  relief.      Aa  I'jif  as  reports  go,  tlioi'e  was 

S  g  not    so    Hindi    as    a   single   peseta   contrilmtod 

P§  in    the    whi.le  of    Spain    for    the    relief   of   the 

1  Quifii'a     sntTorinp     siilijccls     in     the     "  Ever 

I  Kaithfnl  Isle."       Yet   tho    Spmiianls,    with    all 

t,  their   oft-nienlione'l    inipoverisluneiit    ami    lack 

5  of  resources,  hail  wealth  cnonfjh  to  lavish  money 

=  u]>ifn  carnival  frivylitics.     Mounwiiile  the  Span- 

I  isli    Government,    evidently    satisfied    with     its 

■  ^  jjolicy    of    extermination     in    Cnlui,    was    find- 

^  ing    nionev    to    a|H'nd    all    over    Kuroiie    in    the 

«  pnrchasd  of  mnniii<.iis  of  war  jiii.i  of  a.iiiiti.nis  to 

,1  tlic  navv,  with  the  luirpo.-^e  of  fighting  ihe  United 

I  Slate.*.  ■  The    Spatiisli    element   in    Havana   was 

I  al.le  lo  give   hrilliant   pnMie   l.alls  and  theatrical 

5  entertainmenis  lor  the  raising  of  nninev  liy  the 

=^  hnndivds  of  thonsaiiils  of  dollars  to  aid  tho  ^pan- 

g  ish  navy,  whilo  contribiitiiig  inajiprwialily  for  the 

5  i-ehef  of  the  wretchwl  jieoplo  who  wen-  dying  daily 

f  in  the  very  streets  of  Havana.      Subsequently,  as 

;    '■  a  part  of'the  play  to  the  galleries  of  F:nro()e,  so 

S  _^  to  speak,  the  Spanish  liovernnient  went  thmugli 

gS  tho  form  of  ajiprnpriating  several  hundreds  of 

',    \  I  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  rccoii- 

;     rfO  ce>iti<i'/os,    and    announced   an  entiR-  change   of 

'     p  =  [lolicy  ;    hut  there  is  not  very  unn-h  reason    lo 

•*  i  Ixilieve  that  a  penny  of  that  money  was  ever  hi- 

I  y  tended  to  be  used    for  the  purpose  proclaimed 

p  S  or  that   any  of   it  has   siin-e  lji*n  so  eniploye<l. 

4  S  9  -'\,«  Consul-iJeneral  Iice  jjithily  ivmarked  to  the 
I  1^  United  States  Senate t'onnnittee  on  Foreign  Af- 

5  g  fairs,  even  if  the  money  ever  nctuidly  passed  out 
t-  of  the  Spanish  treasury,  none  of  it  wouhl  succeed 

0  in   running  Ihe  gantlet  of  the  S[>anish  officials, 

4  who  would  certainly  have  stolen  every  dollar  of 

1  it  hefore  it  could  have  ri'aciied  the  poor  wretches 

5  for  whom  it  was  nominally  intended, 

I    =  ^j        And    yet    the   self- professed    "friends 

'    "  Quill       of   peace "    in    the    United    States  de- 

%  c™»/«*.«rt.   pI^^,.,,    ,jp    ^^    (jjg    [^j    monn-nt   that 

'  they  were  totally  unahlo    to   discover   any  pos- 

•  siMo    reason    why    wo    slmuld    even    give    our- 

5  selves   the    slightest    degree    of    concern    about 

t  •  what  was  going  on  in  Cuba.     The  iiewilderinent 

St  of  the  cominnnity  at  large   r<'S[>ecting  the  l)e- 

^  havior  of  these  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price 
a  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that,  to  some  extent. 


these  were  pivcisely  the  sail 

lie  gentlemen  who,  only 

a  few  months  ago.    had 

vehenjenliy   demanded 

that  the  United  States  j^ ho 

uld  imike  war  upon  the 

Turkish  empire,  for  no  re 

ason  whatever  that  re- 

lated  to  a  now  existing  co 

■ndition  of  things,  hut 

solely  Iwcaus.!  the  Turkisl 

1  (fovemnient  liad  not 

paid  over  to  our  Ooveriim< 

I'Ut  some  thoiisandaof 

to  lie  due  for  certain 
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(Mliiratioiial  ]iro[)i'rtv  ilostrnvi'il  l)v  iiidIjs  wcvcrnl 
vcareaKo  in  AKiiifii/Turk.-y;  ,\n("Ufi-w  of  tlifiii 
a  yciir  f>i'  two  a^o  would  liavo  omliroilcil  us  wiili 
Englauii  over  a  matter  of  ralcliiug  si'uls  oti  llu! 
hi^li  s.'as  !  Solium  of  tlu-iii  hu.l  ■i,-nouii.-.-.l  witli 
aufiprauil  jialhitsllu'  Htarvutioii  of  ■■wal  jiujw  "  uti 
til..  I'riliil..rt  Islands.  v<>t  tiioy  wruicl  uriiuov.l 
wlicn  tlu;  Rtnrvatiim  of  Cul.aii  childn-n  whm  ui.-n- 
tioiiod,  irtlwsc  {r<-nilcin..n  Iinvo  liocii  workiii^^ 
to  jircvout  war  Ix'Iwcrii  t}i<>  Tiiitfd  Stairs  iiud 
Siiaiii  with  di-un  bands  and  imm  lii-iirts,  i.ii  dis- 
inu-rppt.^a  grminds  and  witli  i!in  Iiifrln^'^t  l.iv.-  of 
liurnauily  in  thi'ir  liearls,  tlii.7  luivu  at  liwt  licoii 
uiLfortuiliil.'  in  tlm  roniiiaiiy  t'lii-y  liav<>  ki'pt.  For 
it  Wiis  inidoubti'dly  true  list  uioutli  lliat  smiic  of 
lliviii  W'-rii  workins  in  idosi!  jiud  iiitiuu.li.'  cou- 
jiiu.'lioiL  Willi  [.owiTfid  nt:.-iififH  insfiiv-l  h\-  tin- 
huIdiTs  of  Si.iiuisli  h..iias. 

r*.  f7       ,     ■  1''"'  '■'"''■''  "''J'''''^  "f  '!"■'"'  '''■'■"'■'^  '""* 
wTkat"    b,..-ll  t.>   ke.^.    tlu'    Hlialiish    liaKlioat- 


lik.-lv 


tln^  CiiImlu    poi 


iu  Culm  of  SiHinif^li  Bi)vt'rfinuty.  (Ir.ntcr 
or  sriudliT  dt'jrreiis  of  the  jJivtfMitious  uoiisi^us).' 
I'jillod  "iHitimiimy"  wcrc!  of  sHj.dit  cnnscijiU'Ui'O 
;o  the  iiitcrt'StM  that  tlii-wi  afrciirics  wfv  ifprcsfut- 
iiij;  ;  fur  if  Spiiin  ix'taiiii'd  soviToij^Tiiy  in  Ciilin. 
ipiito  in'cBiifctivi>  of  tliLMuitunrot:  the  imri'ly  do- 
mestic adnuiustraiioti  of  the  island,  iht-n-  I'ould 


si'nrt'oly  ln>  involvi-d  any  n'lmdinfion  ■  of  public 
liiauH  airemlv  outstandiuff  which  Spain  had  is- 
Kui-dui)Oiitlii-iiIi'dKi!of('ubanrevruu<-s.  The  sep- 
arate ]>ul)li<-  debt  of  Spain  now  amounts  to  about 
*],:iiKi.ll(Hl,UOl).  This  would  aiijinar  not  to  in- 
Hiide  the  debt  which  llu:  S;ULuiardM  have  fastened 
ujHin  Cuba,  and  which  must  now  aiuouiit  to  at 
Iciu-;!.  *!H)ii,oini,(i(Hi,  and  (ho  iiit.'rest  ujioii  which 
is  ].aid  out  oi:  the  ri'veiiiLes  coUiH-t^-d  in  Oul». 
'I'he  vast  debt  saddled  u|Km  tho  imiiovorished  id- 
itiid  rc|jrcs<'uts  nothiufr  whatever  oxcejit  tlio  ox- 
jieuses  incurred  by  the  SjHiiiiards  themselves  in 
lijlhtiu)!  the  Cubans.  A  gn-at  part  of  it  un- 
dnidiledly  n'preseitts  money  stoh'ii  by  Spain's. 
corrnjjt  i-ivil  and  iLiilitary  eslublislimeiits.  Now, 
if  Cuba  should  succeed  iTi  wiuuiiifiher  independ- 
euc.  it  WHS  obvious  that  she  would  givo  herself 
110  concern  whiilever  with  any  pa  it  of  S[>ain'3in- 
fiid.,l.-duess,  Tioiie  of  which  had  ever  lieen  in- 
imrred  by  aulluuitv  of  the  Ciibaii  iwojile,  and 
none  of  which  had  ever  been  exjKUided  for  their 
bcTielir, — while  on  the  ecmlrary  a  ({reat  part  of  it 
had  been  e.\ix.'nded  in  dialioHeal  warfan*  a^rainst 
ihem.  N'ot  only  was  there  involved  in  the "quos- 
tioii  of  Spain's  continued  sovcreigntv  in  Cuba 
Ihe  ><lilO,()ri(l.llOI)  of  so-called  Cubnn  iudebt«d- 
lU'ss,  but  there  was  further  involved,  midonbt- 
ediv,  the  total  litinknijilcv  of  Spain.  That  is  to 
sav.  (he  value  of  llie  SJ.hoii, 0110,000  ot  indebt- 
ediiess  issue.l  .lirectly  in  Ihe  name  of  Uie  Ma- 
drid government,  of  which  something  like  a  thou- 
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Kiiliiritril  from  a  kndiik  i>irtiin>  by  lauKtrarhm  (MiulriUI. 

sail.!  iLiilliods  WHS  in  ill.!  funn  ..f  tin-  [HTmiiiicnt  tli.msaiida  of  iiiiiia  (of  wlioiii  tli.To  an;  now  only 

.■■.ns(ili.ljit."l  4  |«T  .■('lit.  <i.-l.t^  «as   id  ilirc  IX'HI.  abimt  fitti-cii  llumsaiKl).     rierioilisiii  hurt  played 

Till!  jK'MsiM'ct  ill  Will-  with  lh(!  T'tiitcd  StiiU'w,  to  a  vi-ry  larjp!  part  in  tho  ntvnufifh^s  of  ilyniistina, 

Ik-  fcilliiwi'ii  by  Cnliiin  fi-ccdoni,  Im-i  ln-on  cnuMiiiK  factions.  lunl  [Mirtics  in  Simin  lhroiij;hout  ihis  en- 

tlii'  siviiih-  ilcc'lini'  <•(  iIk-  Si>nnisli  consul iiktcd  49  tire  ccjitnrv.    'I'lio  wiirccss  uC  a  iiarriciilar  livnttntii; 

ill  tlio  money  ni!irk.-ts  uf  Kun.]!.-.  fa.'tiori   ill"  183:.  m.-iuit  th<-  (U-fi-nt  of  tlio  .'U-rical 

[Mirty  ;    ntiil  this  was  fiilinwed  ]jy  !in-c<']iirig  cim- 

ntci-:.rch      It,    next    Iti'wmi's    inii>i.rijiiit,   if  we  fisciiloiy   ih'i'iws,    which    led    U,    a    itrotnictctl 

Holdmti^'of      wonld  ri'idlv  know  wlmt  was  jrc.infr  quarrvl"  iK-twi-..])    the   Vatican  and    the.  Siianisli 

spa«isi,  Bomi,.   ,,„  .,,  Wiish'iiiKtor.,  for  tis  |o  uii-l-rr-  Hovurnnieiit.     This  (jimnvl  was  kciit  ii[.  inr  near- 

s;anil  soni.Tliiiij;  of  ili<- disIrilmtinrL  of  ihis  ^Jlmn■  ly  a  ([njirti-r  uf  a.  cr-ntniy,  Jind  was  hiially  com- 

i^-h  .Ic'lit.     In  tln'carlviiiirlof  tlu-iir.'s..iit  cifntiirv,  pn.iiiisi'd  in    1h.'>0  hv  a  "nfw  Conr-ordat  ll.'twpi-ii 

thi-  in-o[i.Tty  of  \\w  I'luuvli  in  Sj.airi  hail  so  atcii-  th.f  Spanish  I  iovi-rniiK'nt  and  ilu-  l'op.\  in  accoj-.j- 

ninlati!d  that  it  nuKht  U;  said  alninst  witlioiit  ex-  anco  wirh  which  a  iiufri-  iinioiint  of  chnrcli  jimpei'- 

a^ijrfratiiiii    fhal    the   ecrlesiasliral    cstahlishnipnt  tv    was    snld    niT.     and    then!    was    issni!.!  to  the 

hada1is..rU'd  the  Widihof  the  .■minfry.    Wlicivas  (,'hnn-h  several  iinndivd  niillimis  nf  dollars  of  in- 

llieri;  arc  now  perhaps  ihirty-five  llionsand  priiwts  ti;rest-liearinfr  Spanish  bonils.      This  hngo  Mock 

ami  monks  in  f^pain,  there  were  in  1«2(>  not  less  of  fwcnrities  held  by  the  H<fman  Catlmlic  Church 

tlian    imp    Iiundn-d  and  fifty  thonsand  of  these  to-day  must  of  necessity  make  that  ecdesiaatical 

Simnish  derpynien,  not  to  inention  the  scores  of  orjianiKation  OBpocially  anxiona    for  tbo  mainte- 
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nance  of  Spanish  cretiit.  A  war  with  tlie  United 
StatL'9  means  Spanish  bankruptcy  almost  beyond 
a  peradventure  ;  and  it  is  liard  to  ava  how  tho 
holdings  ol  Siianisli  bonds  by  tlie  Cnlliolic  Church 
could  1)0  protfcted  iii  Iho  ftrueral  britak-up  of 
Madrid  Gnancps.  Tim  particular  plati  by  which 
the  Clmrch  came  into  possession  of  llio  chief  part 
of  the  Hpanisli  internal  dciit  was  arranged  with  the 
A'atican  itsi'lf,  and  it  woAdd  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  ^'llticall  should  not  now,  in  this  critical  time, 
have  felt  very  keenly  its  responsibility  for  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  protert  what  it  had 
been  able  forty  years  aj[o  to  save  out  of  the  far 
greater  possessions  formerly  held  by  tho  Church 
in  Spain.     All  this  was  n^asonable  enough. 


ire   the 

!f'goud 
uetlt  to 


-^  ,^  _,  Pope  IjOO,  that  venerable  fitji 
o?  loftiness  of  wlioso  personal  el 
'*•  '^'"-  has  won  for  him  tlio  esteem  t 
men  of  all  commtmions,  is  nut  for  a  moi 
be  charged  with  any  sordid  or  improper  niolives  iu 
what  has  been  on  his  part  a  conimendable  ejlort 
to  secure  a  solution  of  the  Ciiban  question  with- 
out a  war  between  Spain  and  tho  I'niled  States. 
The  only  unanswered  questiun  is,  wliy  the  I'oiie  ■ 
Jiad  not  intervened  on  behalf  of  his  siilTering 
t'athohc  subjects  in  Cuba.  Tlie  Vatican  has  had 
no  lack  of  wise  advisiM-s  in  this  country,  and  has 
clearly  perceived,  if  we  ndsiiiko  ncit,  that  Spain 
must  incvitalily  give  uji  her  Imld  on  the  island. 
It  seems  to  Iiavo  biMTomo  tho  cherished  hope  of 
Leo  that  Spain  might  Iw  ])ei-suinhHl  to  withdraw 
under  some  teniis  that  would  nnt  sacrifice  Span- 
i;vh  ])riile  at  every  jioint,  wliile  tJic  essential 
features  of  the  demands  of  Ami^rican  public 
opinion  should  have  lx;en  granted.  It  whs  to 
this  end  that  tlie  I'ope  offered  his  services  as  a 
mediator;  bAit  there  were  ample  reasons  why  from 
tlie  point  of  view  of  the  Government  at  "Wasbing- 
ton  this  was  impossible.  And  the  Sj'Hidards  on 
their  part  declined  the  Po[h?'s  s(;rviees.  Tlien 
came  tlic  Pope's  urgent  request  that  we  should  at 
least  abstain  from  arme<l  intervention  until  wo 
hail  allowed  a  certain  juimber  of  days  to  e]a])se  in 
which  the  Vatican,  with  the  cou]>eratioiL  of  cer- 
tain Enrop*ian  governments,  shimhi  liriiig  moral 


^liam 


might  be  secunid  at  Madrid  iti 
IM'ftce.  It  was  this  effort  of  tho 
edly.  that  led  to  the  i).>8t]iim<!m 
McKinley's  message  from  Wednt 


what    I 
th 


iiicesi 


nt  of'  Tresid 


idav  t. 


Moi 


Tilt  Mytttrg    '_ 


of 


?  that 


It  is  simply  to  be  remarked 
";  would  have  been  safe  enough  to 
WB,mnst<«:  1,^^,3  allowed  the  country  to  know  the 
facts.  It  was  a  mistake  to  countenance  the 
news  reports  that  the  message  was  withheld  on 
account  of  some  possible  danger  that  its  delivery 


to  Congress  might  inflict  upon  A  mcrieans  in  Cuba. 
The  Kuropean  governmenls  are  a-iepis  at  the 
gaiiie  of  diplomatj^juystery;  but  our  CJovem- 
nujnt  at  "Washington  is  not  organized  for  that 
kind  of  business.  "With  us,  nothing  succeeds 
half  so  well  as  downright  frankness,  and  the  in- 
fluence'of  ^r.  McKinley  during  the  month  of 
Aprd  was  on^  more  than  one  occasion  sadly 
imperial  by  the  secrecy  surrounding  higlily 
lionorable  effnrts  which  required  no  my8ter\'. 
Tlie  eflc.rts  that  his  hoHness  Lcp  XIIl,  wi* 
making  w.-n;  wholly  cii-diiable  to  hiin.  They 
furnished  a  g.>od  and  sufficient  reason  for  tlw 
it  of  President  JIcKinley's  uiessa^ 
ve  been  decidedly  better,  therefore, 
■asim  ba<i  been  known  and  the  sham 
tilisurdity  of  which  was  bound  to  be 
id  not  Ix'i'n  sensationally  foisted  upon 
Arciibishop  Ireland,  who  is  under- 
>•  been  the  man  whose  explauations 
ient  had  si:cured  the  postponement  of 
,  is  ati  American  of  tlie  higheat  qvwi- 
tism.  He  has  had  a  clear  compre- 
hi'nsion  <>i  »l]  the  fiietors  involved  in  the  com- 
]ilii'jiii'd  situjiticin.  His  opinion,  themfore,  ex- 
j.ressed  to  tlie  President,  that  the  Pope,  if  a  little 
mi.ri;  tinir  wrro  accorded,  might  be  able  to  use 
his  influence  ui>on  the  solidly  Catholic  population 
of  Spain  to  accomphsh  the  evacuation  of  Cuha 
without  our  resorting  to  the  fearful  necessity  of 
war,  funnshed  an  ample  and  conclusive  tobboii 
for  granting  the  desired  time.  Secrecy  was  ob- 
served solely  for  the  sake  of  tho  effectiTenesi  d 
t!i<-  IK 'got  iat  ions.  • 


is-stpo 


to  thePresi 
the  messag.. 
ityofpatrk 
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9  Brokers  Unhappily,  the  speculators  on  the 
e  People  stock  market  were  informed  of  the 
)U8h.  important  negotiations  upon  which 
lope  of  peace  was  based,  while  the  great 
of  the  plain,  honest  people  of  the  United 
s  were  kept  in  total  ignorance  and  were 
•ing  agonies  from  suspense.  When  to  the 
ge  man  war  seemed  inevitable,  the  big 
jrs  in  Wall  Street  looked  wise  and  said  that 

confidential  advices  were  all  of  a  pacific 
lexion.  And  stocks  went  up  instead  of 
.  When  the  whole  country,  including  near- 
ery  man  in   both  houses  of  Congress,  and 

the  Cabinet  itself,  had  the  best  reason 
apposing  that  the  President's  message  was 

sent  to  Congress  on  Wednesday,  April  6, 
wading  stock  brokers  in  Wall  Street  professed 
ve  information  that  it  was  not  going  in  before 
)llowing  Monday.  Unfortunate  occurrences 
iS  kind  caus(Hl  anxiety  and  distrust  through- 
le  country,  and  hot- heads  made  accusations 
against  the  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
h1  States.  A 11  this  was  as  mistaken  as  could 
The  President  was  doing  his  duty  with  as 
conscience  as  George  Washington  or  Abra- 
liincoln  would  have  exercised  under  the  same 
instances.  It  simply  happened  that  the 
s  to  pull   Spain  off — and   thus  to  end  two 

one  actual  and  one  prospective,  at  the  same 
—were  not  confined  to  the  Pope,  but  were 
;ipated  in  by  tlie  government  of  Austria  and 
government  of  France,  abetted  and  urged 
'  the  European  financiers  whose  assurances  to 

Street  were  sustaining  the  market  and 
i  action  also  was  in  good  faith. 

stria  The  motives  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
were  ment  were  not  so  much  financial  as 
'^^'''  dynastic.  The  people  of  Spain  hap- 
3  be  rule<l  over  bv  a  branch  of  the  Austrian 
3ons.  Nothing  could  be  more  disgustingly 
:ish  than  the  allectation  of  sympathy  in  the 
id  States  witli  the  small  boy  whose  mother 
turally  trying  to  keep  the  Spanish  throne 
s  benefit  when  he  gets  old  enough  to  occupy 
S^evertheless,  tin?  house  of  Ilapsburg  could 
I  decency  neglect  its  own;  and  it  has  been 
every  possible  diplomatic  means  to  protect 
iterests  of  the  Queen  Regent  Christina  and 
m  and  ward,  the  lad  Alfonso.  The  French 
rnnient,  on  th(»  other  hand,  has  been  im- 
[  to  a  somewhat  active  diplomatic  interest  in 
hole  situation  l)y  the  fact  that  French  in- 
rs  have  absorbed  the  major  part  of  the  huge 
ment  4  per  cent.  f( ►reign  debt  of  Spain,  and 
I  war  between  Si)ain  and  the  United  States 
I  be  likelv  to  take  all  the  value  out  of  those 
\,      It  is  well  remembered  in  France  that 


after  the  conclusion  of  the  ten  years'  war  of 
1868-78,  accompanied  and  followed  as  it  was  by 
costly  civil  strife  in  the  Peninsula  itself,  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  Spain  had  risen  to  a  point  where  on 
January  1,  1881,  it  reached  about  $2,600,000,- 
000.  That  was  more  than  the  financial  back  of 
the  country  could  bear,  and  there  was  a  scaling 
down,  virtually  a  repudiation,  of  a  full  half 
of  this  amount,  the  interest- bearing  debt  on 
January  1,  1884,  amounting  to  less  than  Jl,- 
300,000,000.  A  war  with  the  United  States, 
even  of  short  duration,  would  oblige  Spain  to 
resort  to  forced  loans,  with  the  result  of  a  subse- 
quent readjustment  of  her  whole  indebtedness, 
either  with  direct  repudiation  or  by  a  process  of 
insolvency.     At  least  this  has  seemed  likely. 

-.   ,  ^      ^,     ,  In  short,  the  situation  has  imperiled 

The  International    .  '  ,  / 

Character  of     investments  to  the  extent  oi  many 
" High  Finance."  hundreds   of   millions    of    dollars. 

Now,  the  investment  market  is  an  international 
affair  that  has  its  ramifications  everywhere. 
While  it  is  true  that  no  appreciable  part  of  the 
Spanish  debt  is  held  in  the  United  States,  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  true  that  the  great 
bankers  of  Europe,  who  have  immense  interests 
at  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  credit, 
have  also  an  intimate  connection  with  great 
banking  houses  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  secure  the  most  energetic  co- 
operation of  large  financial  interests  in  this  coun- 
try. Gigantic  monetary  operations  in  the  United 
States  in  such  directions  as  the  reorganization  or 
consolidation  of  railroads,  the  floating  of  new 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  and  other 
matters  of  a  comparable  nature,  are  at  this  very 
time  dependent  for  their  success  upon  the  Euro- 
pean money  centers.  And  the  rich  award  that 
the  great  financial  institutions  of  Wall  Street  are 
accustomed  to  reap  from  such  business  operations 
is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  ability  of  these  Wall 
Street  houses  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  Euro- 
pean capital.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  European 
capital  serves  them  in  their  American  schemes, 
they  in  turn  must  be  at  the  service  of  European 
capitalists  when  national  or  international  politics 
at  Washington  would  seem  to  threaten  at  any 
point  the  welfare  of  the  great  investment  interests 
of  Europe.  Thus  the  closely  related  banking- 
houses  of  Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
London,  whether  named  Rothschild  or  other- 
wise, having  direct  interests  at  stake  in  the  sup- 
port of  Spanish  credit,  are  in  a  position  to  say  to 
Wall  Street  that  the  United  States  must  not  pre- 
cipitate Spanish  bankruptcy  by  making  a  war  on 
behalf  of  Cuba.  The  argument  is  too  obvious 
to  need  any  explanation.  The  merest  suggestion 
of  it  is  enough. 
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^  a     ^  ,    Lest   these  paees   should  seem  to  be 

No  Scandal  ,  .  ^  ^.  ,  ^.  „ 

to  be        making  accusations  and  casting  renec- 
imputed.      tJQns^  there  remain  two  things  to   be 

said  witli  the  utmost  clearness.  P^irst,  although 
this  great  combination  of  financial  interests  could 
have  afforded  to  spend  unlimited  sums  of  money 
to  influence  action  at  Washington,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  its  work  done  at  Washing- 
ton was  attempted  upon  corrupt  lines.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  departments,  is  incorruptible.  Further- 
more, we  i)elieve  that  the  great  business  interests 
to  which  we  refer  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard 
at  Washington  and  to  exert  themselves  with  all 
the  influence  they  could  legitimately  wield  on  be- 
half of  the  investors  wliose  money  was  at  stake. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
fault  with  the  holders  of  Spanish  securities,  nor 
yet  witli  the  European  bankers,  nor  again  with 
the  great  Wall  Street  houses  concerned  with  the 
financing  of  American  railroads  and  industries, 
that  we  have  commented  upon  the  immense  pres- 
sure exerted  last  month  at  Washington  by  the 
representatives  of  *' conservative  business  inter- 
ests." Our  comment  has  been  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  a  situation  which  might  well 
have  mystified  many  of  our  readers. 

"Business  "  The  '  *  conservative  business  interests  " 
Right  to  Its  assuredly  had  a  right  to  be  heard. 
Argument,  ^^nd  the  ingeuious  methods  employed 
by  them  to  make  a  show  of  public  opinion  through 
resolutions  adopted  by  cliambers  of  commerce 
and  througli  the  activity  of  professional  philan- 
thropists wen*  simply  phases  of  modern  organ- 
izing methods  not  in  the  least  discreditable. 
Tliese  methods  were  perfectly  understooil  by  the 
members  of  (^ongress,  none  of  wliom  was  de- 
ceived into  supposing  that  the  circular  lett(M*sand 
mimeographed  resolutions  represented  any  spon- 
taneous movement  of  public  opinion.  Property 
interests  are  always  extremely  sensitive.  Tliey 
have  within  recent  vears  learne<l  th(»  art  of  inter- 
national  and  national  organization  for  influence 
upon  governmental  action.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  rebuke  tliis  exercise  of  influence,  provided  only 
it  pn^sents  itself  openly  and  seeks  its  ends  in  its 
own  name  and  right.  It  deserves  rebuke  only 
when  its  motives  are  disguised  and  when  it  as- 
sumt^s  the  tcme  of  moral  superiority.  It  seiMutMl 
for  a  few  days  last  month  to  ha  lal.)oring  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  it  had  some  sort  of 
a  claim  upon  the  President  of  the  Unit(Hl  Stat(\s, 
and  tliat  he  was  on  its  8id(i  as  against  the  pu]>lic 
opinion  of  the  country.  Tlie  only  thing  to  l)e 
said  in  serious  criticism  of  it  was  that  whereas  it 
really  represented  something  less  than  the  loftiest 
of  the  motives  that  were  actuating  the  conflicting 


forces  struggling  for  the  mastery  at  Washington, 
it  pretended  to  represent  this  very  highest. 

-  ^  In  the  thick  of  what  was  deemed,  at  least 
and      by  the  newspapers,  an  unusually  critical 

France.  ^qy[q^\  j^  the  international  relations  of 
England,  the  world  last  month  enjoyed  the 
striking  spectacle  of  the  ruling  heads  of  the  Brit- 
ish state  all  absent  on  foreign  soil  at  the  same 
time.  The  Queen  was  in  her  favorite  retreat  at 
Cimiez,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  at  Cannes,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  unit- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  two  great  offices  of 
prime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  at  Beaulieu  on  the  Riviera.  Mr.  Balfour, 
while  ke(»ping  his  cabinet  place  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  looked  temporarily  after  the  routine 
of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  but  the  fact  remained  that 
the  prime  minister  and  the  Queen  were  at  the 
same  time  resting  themselves  in  the  balmy 
climate  of  southern  France,  while  the  jingo  news- 
papers in  England  and  the  Chauvinist  press  of 
France  were  noisily  talking  as  if  the  British  em- 
pire and  the  French  republic  might  be  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  war  over  a  boundary  line  in  the  un- 
explored wilderness  of  western  Africa,  or  over 
some  possible  rivalry  on  the  far  upper  Nile  be- 
yond Khartoum.  Just  before  Lord  Salisbury's 
arrival  in  France,  M.  Hanotaux,  the  foreign  min- 
ister, when  asked  whether  a  war  with  England 
was  at  all  likely,  made  the  following  answer  : 

As  for  our  foreign  relations,  I  can  affirm  that  they 
are  good  witli  everybody.  We  have  the  best  relatioDB 
with  all  the  powers.  In  certain  foreign  papers  we  are 
represented  as  having  less  cordial  relations  with  Eii|^ 
land.  Queen  Victoria  is  at  Nice,  the  object  of  our  most 
respectful  solicitude,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  Cannes, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  arrives  in  France  on  Monday.  That 
is  my  sole  reply,  and  I  hope  this  triple  stay  will  be  as 
prolonged  and  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

It  is  reported  that  Lord  Salisbury's  period  of 
rest  in  1^' ranee  has  been  improved  by  him  to 
help  in  the  promotion  of  an  understanding 
about  the  qiu^stion  of  the  respective  limits  of 
French  and  British  possessions  in  West  Africa, 
and  that  an  agreement  has  already,  virtually 
at  least,  l)een  secured. 

En  land's  '^'^^^^'^*  would  seem  to  have  been  a  much 
stand  About  larger  measure  of  anxiety  in  England 
^^'""'  than  t\w.  real  facts  have  warranted 
about  t]w  progress  of  affairs  in  China.  Under 
tlio  lead  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  the  House 
of  ( 'omnions  had  in  March  unanimously  voted  that 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  it  was  essentuJ  to 
the  tra<ie  of  England  and  her  great  interests  in 
the  far  East  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Chinese   empire   should   be    maintained.      This 
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action  secm^  something  like  a  needless  adver* 

tisemenl  of  England's  weakness  ;  for  it  was  taken 
at  the  very  time  when  the  European  powers  were 
pocketing  concessions  from  China  which  amounted 
to  that  very  sacrifice  of  China's  sovereignty  and 
independence  that  the  English  statesmen  were 
unanimously  voting  must  be  maintained.  It  is 
gratuitously  humiliating  to  put  one's  self  on  rec- 
ord as  opposed  tooth  and  nail  to  the  very  thing 
that  is  happening,  unless  one  means  to  fight. 
And  England  has  not  had  the  remotest  intention 
of  indulging  in  war  to  prevent  the  dismember- 
ment of  China.  Mr.  Stead,  writing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  British  position  and  policy, 
makes  the  following  pertinent  comments  : 


bor  of  Port  Arthur.  At  the  same  time  she  acqulrM  a 
posltioit  at  the  satee  of  Peking  which  enables  her  to 
dominate  the  Chinese  Government.  She  will  bring  her 
railroad  to  TalienrWan,  and  it  is  stated  that  Coimb 
MourltTieS  bos  undertaken  that  It  shall  be  a  trea^ 
port,  with  onljr  one  diffarence  :  the  6  per  cent.  Import 
duty  which,  with  two  and  a  holt  llkln  daty.  Is  the 
mazlmum  which  can  be  charged  on  goods  entering  any 
treaty  port,  will  be  collected  by  KuBsian  oificlaU  lu- 
Bteod  ai  by  those  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Robert  HarL 
As  it  Is  absolutely  certain  that  Russia,  by  bringing  the 
Siberian  overland  railroad  to  Tallen-wan,  will  quadruple 
British  trade  with  Manchuria,  it  ought  to  have  been  an 
object  of  our  policy  to  help  her  to  get  there  as  speedily 
as  pDBsihle.  Mr.  Balfour  recognized  this  twelve  montha 
ago.  If  be  had  only  stuck  to  it  and  snuffed  out  Sir 
Aehmead  we  should  not  have  bad  the  foolish  fluatez 
which  shamed  us  before  Europe  and  Asia  last  month. 


°a/Clf^a,  pel  the  Independent  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  grant  them  leases  and  concea- 
sions  which  inHile  mince-meat  ot  the  integrity  of  Chinese 
territory.  Russia  secured  a  lease  with  immediate 
occupation  of  the  great  fortress  of  Port  Arthnr,  which 
is  the  key  to  Peking,  while  France  demanded  a  eoallng 
station  at  Kwang-Chau  in  Hainan,  the  right  to  maice  a 
railroad  into  Yunnan,  and  a  promise  that  no  cession  ot 
territory  shall  be  made  to  any  other  power  in  the 
Yaiig-tse  valley  and  in  certain  other  provinces,  which 
Include  the  region  opposite  Hong  Kong.  This  put  oar 
government  into  a  very  pretty  bole.  For  they  conld 
not  protest  against  the  French  demand  for  a  veto  on  . 
cessions  of  Chinese  territory  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
veto  would  forbid  our  acquistlion  ct  Mlra  Bay,  because 
the  House  of  Commons  had  unanimously  declared  In' 
favor  of  the  independence  of  Chinese  territory.  Neither 
could  they  consistently  seize  any  Chineee  land  or  island 
without  falsifying  their  own  declaration.  So  when  the 
news  came  that  China  had  given  way,  all  the  warship* 
in  Hong  Kong  were  ordered  to  steam  off  in  hot  haste 
with  full  bunkers  and  magazines  to  the  northward. 
'What  they  have  to  do  there  does  not  as  yet  appear. 
Ministers,  thanks  to  their  temporary  obsession  by  Sir 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  appear  to  have  with  perverse  in- 
genuity locked  ugalnKt  themselves  every  door  through 
whicli  they  might  have  found  an  exit, 

r*e  Xmi/oBs  ■^'hen  all  this  Ashmead-Bartlettism  is 
nf  Port  Arthur  brushed  away  from  the  brain,  it  will  ap- 

T  l'""'vian  pear  that  things  have  gone  very  well. 
Our  interests  In  China,  we  have  declared 
times  without  ceaning.  are  not  territorial,  but  commer- 
cial. If  Russia  had  obtained  Port  Arthur  and  Tallen- 
U'an  without  undertaking  at  the  same  time  to  respect 
the  existing  liabilities  of  the  estate,  we  should  have  bad 
fair  reason  to  fear  that  our  commerce  might  be  strangled 
hy  a  prohlbilive  tariff.  But  Russia  has  carefully  avoid- 
ed doing  anything  to  which  we  can  take  exception. 
Slie  hss  carrieil  out  (o  the  letter  the  programme  which 
.Madame  Novikoff  frankly  proclaimed  In  the  Obaerver 
months  ago.  She  bos  acquired  a  right  to  the  usufruct 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  she  ia  going  to  make  an  open  Ice- 
free  port  of  Talien-Wan.  She  Is  not  annexing  "Pott 
Arthur :  she  is  only  utilizing  it.  All  China's  sovereign 
rights  remain  intact.  Every  power  ret^us  intact  ita 
existing  privil^^  ot  sending  Its  warships  into  the  bar- 


(Parliamentary  nnder«ecret&rr  for  the  Foreign  Office.) 

Sntia  The  Russians  seem  to  have  done  their  business 
Japaa.  ^'*'  "  steadiness  and  resolution  which  com- 
mand our  respect  and  admiration.  They  seem 
to  have  not  only  compelled  the  Chinese  to  do  their  bid- 
ding, but,  what  Is  much  more  marvelous,  to  have  come 
to  terms  with  the  Japanese.  They  seem  to  have  satisflfld 
the  latter  that  they  are  not  going  to  annex  Corea,  and 
there  Is  talk  of  some  understanding  about  Wai-Hai-WeL 
Of  course.  If  we  were  going  to  flght  Russia  we  might 
well  be  alarmed  at  a  rapproc?i«Tn«nt  which  deprives  na 
ot  our  only  possible  ally  In  the  far  East.  But  as  we  an, 
not  going  to  flght  Russia,  it  Is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  Russia  should  establish  good  relations  with  Japan, 
Acute  antagonism  between  Japan  and  Russia  would  be 
a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Our  Inter- 
est as  a  commercial  nation— nay,  as  the  queen  of  all  tlM 
commercial  nations— Is  to  promote  all  efforts  to  estab- 
lish good  relatlonsbBtweenonrnelghbors.  Ourfrlmdl/ 
ofBoes  as  peaoemaker  should  be  at  the  serrhM  U  all 
thoM  who  are  in  danger  of  a  iniimnrt«i«*n.>;ii}ng  Hni*li 
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ening  the  peace  of  the  world.  Instead  of  this,  the  Ash- 
mead-Bartletta— inferior  and  superior— and  their  hench- 
men in  the  press  habitually  assume  that  it  is  our  inter- 
est to  set  the  nations  by  the  ears — at  least,  when  one  of 
the  nations  happens  to  be  Russia. 

England  Since  Mr.  Stead  wrote  the  foregoing 
and^ Joins  paragraph  the  situation  has  made 
the  Scramble,  further  progress,  in  a  manner  which 
entirely  sustains  his  point  of  view.  The  British 
Government  has  obtained  the  lease  or  cession  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei  on  terms  identical  to  those  upon 
which  China  had  granted  Port  Arthur,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  to  the  Russians.  At  present, 
as  ever  since  tlie  close  of  her  war  with  China, 
Japan  remains  in  possession  of  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
awaiting  the  full  payment  of  th«  indemnity  due 
from  China.  There  is  probably  an  understanding 
between  England  and  Japan  ;  and  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Japanese  secure  compensation, 
either  in  some  other  part  of  China  or — what  is 
more  pro])able — in  Corea.  Color  would  seem  to 
be  given  to  tliis  last  suggestion  by  what  lias  ap- 
peared within  the  past  few  weeks  to  be  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  all  attempts 
at  the  exercise  of  paramount  influence  in  (Korean 
affairs.  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  great  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  early  in  April  on  the  Chinese 
question,  in  which  he  predicted  the  spticdy  col- 
lapse and  partition  of  the  Chinese  empire — a 
complete  abandonment,  let  it  be  observed,  of  the 
position  that  had  so  recently  been  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Ellis  Aslimead-Bartlett  and  young  Mr.  Curzon. 
It  is  Mr.  Balfour's  idea  that  England  must  rec- 
oncile herself  to  the  inevitable  and  prepare?  to 
get  her  full  share  in  the  game  of  grab.  He  holds 
firmly,  however,  to  the  idea  that  no  matter  who 
gets  the  pieces,  there  must  be  no  exclusive  trade 
policy  exercised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire  must  be  thrown  open  on 
equal  terms  to  the  comnuTce  of  the  world. 

England's  The  British  press  and  public  were  a 
^Toward  ^^^^^^  slow  in  getting  thoroughly  waked 
America,  up  about  the  Cuban  qu«\sti()n  and  the 
impending  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  But  nothing  could  have  b(H»n  more 
clear-sighted,  fair-minded,  and  in  general,  also, 
well-informed,  than  the  views  that  had  been 
adopted  by  almost  the  entire  United  Kingdom  as 
the  situation  grew  acute  in  April.  The  firm 
friendship  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
highly  appreciated  by  our  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington and  by  American  public  opinion  at  large. 
This  friendship — which  has  not  involved  any 
failure  on  the  pail;  of  Great  Britain  to  treat  Spain 
with  all  the  courtesy  that  has  l)een  due  to  her  as 
also  a  friendly  nation — has  in  point  of  fact  been 


of  more  real  use  and  satisfaction  to  us  in  Amer- 
ica than  a  treaty  of  alliance  could  have  been. 
For  if  the  rapprochement  between  England  and 
America  had  been  too  marked  we  might  have 
been  embarrassed  in  our  friendly  relations  with 
some  of  the  continental  powers,  and  thus  a  coali- 
tion might  have  been  provoked  for  the  benefit  of 
Spain.  All  that  we  wanted  from  England  was 
courtesy,  fair  play,  and  an  open-minded  readi- 
ness to  believe  that  we  were  not  acting  without 
ample  reason  or  proper  motives.  It  is  precisely 
this  treatment  that  we  have  in  fact  received;  and 
it  will  not  be  forgotten.  Our  traditional  friend- 
ship with  Russia  remains  undisturbed,  and  it 
might  be  a  fortunate  thing  upon  the  whole  for 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  whole  world  if  the 
steadily  growing  friendship  between  England  and 
the  United  States  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  growth  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
British  empire  and  Russia.  Although  in  an- 
other paragraph  we  have  frankly  deprecated  the 
joint  action  of  the  powers  in  addressing  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion, it  is  certainlv  to  be  admitted  that  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote's  consent  to  accompany  the  other  am- 
bassadors was  very  tactful,  inasmuch  as  Spain 
was  thus  left  without  any  excuse  or  reason  for 
complaining  that  England  was  openly  siding  with 
the  United  States. 

A  Grateful    '^^^®  attitude  of  England  at  the  present 

Change      juncture  is  in  very  agreeable  contrast 

of  Policy.     |.^  ji^^^  which  she  assumed  when,  late 

in  the  ten  years'  (^ubau  war,  we  were  disposed 
to  intervene.  Mr.  Stead — who  reminds  us  that 
even  the  Turk  nev(.*r  gives  up  a  province  without 
a  fight,  and  that  it  was  all  along  futile  to  hope 
that  Spain  wouhl  withdi'aw  from  Cuba  peaceably 
— comments  as  follows  upon  the  changed  attitude 
of  England  : 

In  18T(),  wlien  American  intervention  in  Cuba  was  cm 
the  taplSy  the  Hritish  Government  was  sounded  as  to 
whether  it  would  support  the  action  of  the  cabinet  of 
Washington.  Lord  Derby,  then  foreign  minister,  re- 
fused. .The  other  European  powers  were  even  more 
hostiltv/and  tlie  intervention  was  abandoned.  It  is  not 
likely  that  America  will  invoke  either  British  or  Euro- 
pean support  on  this  occasion.  Spain,  however,  may 
apjHial  to  the  great  powers  for  support  againsi:  Ameri- 
wm  "aggression."  In  such  a  case  the  action  of  our  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  Ijord  Derby  in 
187().  We  should  tell  Si)ain  outright  that  she  had  better 
cut  the  loss,  and  thank  God  she  is  quit  of  a  possession 
which  has  been  a  running  sore  for  years  and  which 
never  again  can  l>ecome  a  valuable  property.  America 
neither  seeks  nor  needs  our  help.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  she  needs  no  help  to  whip  the  Spaniard.  Bat 
she  may  welcome  our  support  in  combating  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  help  Spain  and 
in  bringing  the  strongest  moral  pressure  to  bear  at 
Madrid  to  avert  war. 
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4  Historic 
Parallel. 


Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  apply  the  Bulgarian 
parallel  in  a  specilBc  and  a  highly  per- 
tinent manner : 


Readers  of  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  King- 
lake^s  "History  of  the  Crimean  War"  will  remember 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  effect  of  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Kireeff,  who  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Servian  war,  upon  the  national  sentiment  in  Russia. 
Nicholas  Kireeff— the  brother  of  Madame  Novikoff  and 
an  officer  of  the  guards — ^had  gone  to  Seryia  as  a  Rus- 
sian volunteer,  and  fell  fighting  pierced  with  five  wounds 
at  the  head  of  a  Servian  regiment  at  Zaitschar.  His 
heroic  death  fell,  says  Kinglake,  like  a  spark  upon  the 
charged  mine  of  Russian  enthusiasm.  It  was  that 
which  made  the  Russo-Turkish  war  inevitable.  It  was 
the  incident  that  fired  the  popular  imagination  that 
precipitated  war.  Just  so  in  the  United  States.  The 
fat€  of  the  Maine  has  decided  the  destinies  of  Cuba. 
The  need  for  intervention  in  Cuba,  as  in  Bulgaria, 
was  not  made  one  whit  more  urgent  by  the  dath  of 
Kireeff  or  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine.  But  it  was 
made  more  obvious,  and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  the 
same  in  both  cases. 


p  ^  Mr.  Stead's  point  of  view  respecting 
and  Moral '  the  clear  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
Uadorship.  g^^p  i^ravely  into  Cuba  and  restore  or- 
der is  simply  the  view  that  prevails  overwhelm- 
ingly among  the  best,  most  humane,  and  most 
peace-loving  people  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
would  be  more  incomprehensible  to  these  Eng- 
lishmen— the  very  men  who  in  that  country  are 
the  leaders  in  movements  for  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion— ^than  the  language  and  conduct  of  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  United  States  who  have  clam- 
ored for  peace  at  any  price.  These  Americans 
have  either  totally  ignored  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  Cuba  or  else  have  boldly  taken  the 
cynical  position  that  Cuban  distress  is  none  of 
our  concern.  In  their  attempts  to  rebuke  the 
nation's  real  conscience,  courage,  and  sense  of 
duty,  these  men  have  only  discredited  their  own 
claims  to  moral  leadership. 


America's 


Cuba  is  America's  Bulgaria.    As  Russia  was 
Bul7arfa'   to  Bulgaria  in  1876,  so  is  the  United  States  to 

Cu])a  in  1898.  The  Spaniard,  like  the  Turk, 
is  holding  on  to  a  province  which  he  has  long  since 
forfeited  all  right  to  govern. 
The  Cubans,  like  the  Bulga- 
rians, have  suffered  horribly. 
The  entire  country  population 
in  the  four  western  provinces 
of  Cuba,  about  400,000  in  num- 
ber, were  driven  last  year  by 
General  Weyler's  order  into 
rough  improvised  open-air  pris- 
ons. These  prisons  are  con- 
structed by  digging  a  trench 
round  a  village  or  town,  string- 
ing a  barbed-wire  fence  on  the 
outside  of  the  trench,  and  plac- 
ing a  small  blockhouse  garri- 
soned by  soldiers  at  intervals 
along  the  trench,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  rude  fortification  is 
covered  by  their  rifles.  Within 
this  prison  wall  the  miserable  in- 
habitants were  free  to  starve  to 
death  or  perish  of  pestilence. 
For,  unlike  the  inmates  of  other 
prisons,  the  luckless  reconcerir 
traxloSj  or  concentrated  ones, 
were  provided  neither  with  food 
nor  medicine.  They  died  like 
rotten  sheep.  In  plain  English, 
the  Spaniards  have  murdered  by 
slow  torture  200,000  out  of  400,000 
of  their  subjects  as  a  mere  meas- 
ure of  precaution,  and  100,000  are 
slowly  dying  under  indescribable 
torments.  The  Spaniards  have 
sent  200,000  troops  to  the  island 
to  repress  the  insurrection.  Of 
these,  only  60,000  remain  fit  for 
duty.  The  whole  island  is  a 
shambles  and  a  pest-house. 


Oensral  Kitchen- 
er'a  Advance 
on  the  Mile. 


The  absorption  of  the  American 
newspapers  in  the  Cuban  question 
must  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
great  battle  on  the  Nile,  fought  at  daybreak  on 
tiie  morning  of  Friday,  April  8,  seems  to  have 
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attracted  almost  no  attention  whatever  in  this 
country.  From  time  to  time  we  have  commented 
upon  the  leisurely  but  effective  advance'  of  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  expedition  that  is  moving  up 
the  Nile  toward  Khartoum,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  Gen.  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener.  Many  a  previous  expedition 
up  the  Nile,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  his- 
tory, has  proved  disastrous.  The  present  move- 
ment now  bids  fair  at  every  stage  to  be  a  bril- 
liant success.  What  has  made  the  difference  ? 
Certainly  not  the  numerical  magnitude  of  tlie  in- 
vading army,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  failure 
of  the  fanatical  men  of  the  desert,  the  *  *  der- 
vishes," to  fight  with  fierce  courage,  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  skill. 
Where  others  have  failed  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
is  succeeding,  because  he  is  using  machinery. 
The  new  forces  of  that  sort  must  henceforth  turn 
the  scale  in  all  serious  warfare.  Sir  Herbert  is 
proceeding  on  the  plan  of  moving  a  stage  at  a 
time  and  pausing  until  his  corps  of  railroad 
builders  have  ])rought  their  construction  clear  up 
to  his  camp.  The  railroad  brings  pl(?nty  of  sup- 
plies and  obviates  all  necessity  of  liaste.  On  the 
Nile  itself,  moreover,  he  has  an  abundance  of 
gunboats  of  very  light  draught,  all  armed  with 
Maxim  and  other  rapid-fire  macliine  guns.  Great 
care  has  ])een  taken  to  protect  tlie  rear  and  keep  the 
railroad  open — although  at  one  time  a  few  weeks 
ago,  with  his  encampment  at  Berber,  some  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  rail,  it  had  been  feared 
that  the  dervishes  might  cut  in  behind. 

This,  however,  has  not  happened.  What 
Battle  of  the  dervishes  did  was  to  cross  the  Nile  at 
April  8.  c;]^gndy  and  advance  up  the  river  as  if  to 
meet  the  British  and  Egyptian  troops  at  Berber. 
They  selected  their  ground  at  Dakhila,  where  the 
Atbara  River  joins  the  Nile.  M(»an while  the 
British  gunboats  had  pressed  forward  and  cap- 
tured Shendy,  and  the  dervishes,  who  were 
20,000  strong,  were  cut  off  from  their  supplies. 
The  British  advanced  promptly  to  meet  them  in 
their  intrenched  position.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
commanded  some  12,000  Egyptian  troops,  be- 
sides several  battalions  of  British  regulars.  The 
fighting  lasted  several  liours  and  was  no  mere 
skirmish.  The  dervishes,  who  were  totally  rout- 
ed, left  about  2,000  men  dead  uj)on  the  field. 
The  British  troops  sustained  very  slight  loss, 
wliile  the  Egyptian  army  seems  to  havesacrificc'd 
50  or  60  men  killed,  with  300  or  400  woundt'd. 
The  great  slaughter  of  dervishes  was  evidently 
due  in  large  part  to  the  effective  use  of  the  ter- 
rible Maxim  guns,  which  discharged  bullets  like 
a  hail-storm.  The  railroad  will  now  be  pushed 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and   it  is  to  be  sup- 


posed that  the  headquarters  will  be  advanced  to 
Shendy.  The  gunboats  will  have  to  wait  for 
high  water  in  order  to  get  past  the  sixth  cataract; 
and  after  that  the  advance  to  Khartoum  ought  to 
be  quick  work.  The  dervishes  were  composed 
of  two  main  bodies  of  troops,  one  of  them  led  by 
Osman  Digna,  who  has  somewhat  recently  com- 
posed his  differences  with  the  Khalifa,  in  order 
that  the  whole  Soudanese  world  might  make  a 
united  stand  against  the  British.  The  Khalifa 
keeps  his  headquarters  at  Omdurman,  opposite 
Khartoum.  His  troops  were  led  in  the  fight  of 
April  8  by  the  Emir  Mahmoud,  who  was  cap- 
tured with  all  his  belongings,  while  Osman  Digna 
had  the  luck  to  escape. 

The  English  are  indeed  giving  a  good 
English  account  of  themsclves  in  this  Nile  cam- 
Pafties.  paign,  and  are  plainly  doing  a  neces- 
sary work  for  progress  and  civilization.  It  is  a 
pity  that  they  cannot  show  an  equal  claim  upon 
the  world's  approval  in  their  struggle  with  the 
tribesmen  on  the  northwest  frontiers  of  India. 
The  British  Liberals  gain  steadily  whenever  a 
by-election  gives  them  a  chance  to  show  that 
the  party  pendulum  is  beginning  to  swing  back  ; 
but  they  would  gain  more  rapidly  if  they  should 
concentrate  vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  series 
of  blunders  that  has  characterized  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Salisbury  administration.  The 
worst  of  these  blunders,  of  course,  is  the  needless, 
costly,  and  destructive  war  on  the  frontier.  But 
theni  are  other  mistakes  only  less  serious,  among 
which  are  the  enforcement  of  a  press -gag  law  that 
is  almost  as  arbitary  in  its  censorship  as  anything 
in  Russia,  while  arrest  and  detention  on  suspicion 
without  trial  has  also  l)ecome  a  feature  of  the 
j)resent  government  of  India,  and  other  serious 
grounds  of  criticism  could  readily  be  mentioned. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Liberals  must  first  decide 
among  themselves  who  is  to  be  their  permanent 
lead(»r  before  they  can  present  as  strong  a  front 
as  the  facts  in  the  political  situation  would  readily 
afford  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  steadily  growing 
feebler,  and  the  sad  news  of  his  death  may  be 
expected  at  any  time  in  the  early  future.  It  is 
reported  that  his  literary  executor  and  biogra- 
pher is  to  be  Mr.  John  Morley.  His  political 
heir,  however,  is  not  as  yet  distinctly  visible.  At 
one  time  it  was  supposed  without  doubt  that 
Lord  Hosebcry  would  hold  his  own  as  the  fully 
acce])ted  head  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  there 
are  signs  that  he  is  about  to  emerge  from  his  re- 
tirement and  throw  himself  actively  again  into 
political  life.  Leadership  is  the  crying  need  of 
tiie  Liberals,  and  until  the  party  is  reorganized  it 
will  have  to  look  to  the  London  newspapers  for 
its  opinions  and  guidance. 
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,    u    K,      ^    There  has  been  very  much  more  dis- 

Leaderahlp  and  .  *^  *     ^i 

Cabinet        cussion,  however,  of    the  question 
Government,     ^^^^  ^^^^  shoulders  Lord  Salis- 

bury^s  mantle  should  descend  than  about  the 
future  leadership  of  the  Liberals.  It  seemed 
quite  probable  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's health  might  compel  him  to  retire  alto- 
gether from  official  life.  This  event  would  have 
vacated  at  once  the  premiership  and  the  Foreign 
OflBce.  The  friends  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain — with  whom  the  London  Times 
seems  now  also  to  be  identified — would  doubtless 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  press  that  gentle* 
man's  claims  at  least  to  the  Foreign  Office,  if  not 
to  the  premiership,  in  case  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
retreat  to  private  life.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  become 
prime  minister.  The  old-fashioned  Tories  are 
opposed  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, whom  they  still  look  upon  as  Liberal  Union- 
ist rather  than  as  Conservative.  They  would 
probably  rally  around  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  for  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  tendency  to  govern  the 
country  by  the  executive  rather  than  by  the 
legislative  will  is  now  being  much  commented 
upon  in  England.  The  cabinet  decides  upon  its 
own  policies,  and  it  pushes  them  through  the 
House  of  Commons  with  much  less  regard  for 
debating  than  a  few  years  ago.  And  the  cabinet 
as  a  whole  is  ruled  by  its  inner  circle,  which  in 
turn  reflects  the  will  of  the  prime  minister.  There 
is  much  complaint  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
losing  its  initiative  and  that  the  cabinet  is  grow- 
ing autocratic.  The  past  two  or  three  adminis- 
trations have  witnessed  precisely  the  same  tend- 
ency in  the  United  States,  where  the  immense 
pressure  upon  Congress  to  subordinate  its  views 
to  the  policy  preferred  by  the  executive  consti- 
tutes a  wide  departure  from  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  also  a  decided 
change  from  the  practice  that  formerly  prevailed. 

-  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — who  is  Irish  Sec- 
%r/^S^  retary  in  the  present  ministry  and,  like 
^'"-  his  brother,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, a  nephew  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ''family  ring"  that  is  supposed  to 
run  the  cabinet — has  made  himself  a  great  man 
at  a  stroke  by  his  remarkable  success  in  securing 
the  acceptance  of  his  Irish  Local  Government 
bill.  He  had  in  a  very  frank  and  conciliatory 
way  submitted  the  advance  draft  of  his  bill  to  the 
leaders  of  all  parties,  and  particularly  to  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  themselves.  The  bill  has 
been  making  its  way  rapidly  and  prosperously 
through  the  successive  stages  of  Parliamentary 
consideration,  and  may  be  regarded  as  already 
safely  upon   the   statute-books.      Some  of  the 


Orangemen  have  protested  vehemently  that  this 
Tory  measure  is  worse  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posed home  rule,  but  nobody  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  their  complaints. 

/>  «  oi.  w     The  march  of  events  has  been  stren^rth- 

Oeeli  Rhodes  ^,        -d  'x-  i.  -^^  «      ..i. 

"on  Top"  enmg  the  British  position  in  South 
Again.  Africa  that  was  so  rudely  shaken  by  the 
criminal  blunder  of  the  Jameson  raid.  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  in  England  the  past 
month,  and  has  found  himself  solid  once  more 
in  the  directorate  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  with  everybody  relying  upon  him  for 
the  further  development  of  Charterland.  The 
success  of  his  railroad  projects  has  not  only 
strengthened  his  personal  hold  upon  the  situation 
in  the  new  regions  north  of  the  Transvaal,  but 
has  also  put  the  touch  of  final  certainty  upon  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Furthermore,  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
have  secured  an  important  victory  in  the  Cape 
Colony  elections,  and  it  is  considered  altogether 
likely  that  he  will  soon  be  back  in  his  old  place 
as  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony,  while  direct- 
ing the  immense  affairs  of  the  South  African 
Company  and  controlling  the  administration  of 
the  vast  region  known  as  Charterland. 


Tho  Feder- 


The  month  of    March  witnessed    the 

"ttttwrof     completion  of  the  work  of  the  conven- 
Anttraila.    ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  sitting  for  two 

months  in  Melbourne  elaborating  the  so-called 
Commonwealth  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  united 
Australia.  The  month  of  April  has  in  its  turn 
witnessed  a  great  agitation  and  discussion  in  the 
various  colonies  over  the  question  of  ratifying  the 
constitution  adopted  by  the  Melbourne  conven- 
tion. All  the  colonies  were  represented  in  the 
convention  except  Queensland.  If  any  three 
colonies  ratify  the  scheme  it  will  go  into  effect  as 
respects  such  colonies,  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  other  colonies  will  in  due  time  seek 
and  gain  admission  to  the  union.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, certain  that  even  three  of  the  colonies  will 
at  once  ratify  the  convention's  scheme.  Great 
opposition  exists,  and  the  fight  will  be  a  doubtful 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  new  activity  of  the 
European  powers  in  the  Pacific  will  doubtless 
have  some  effect  to  make  the  people  of  Australia 
realize  the  importance  of  the  maxim  that  there  is 
strength  in  unity.  The  matured  project  now 
under  consideration  has  really  been  in  the  making 
for  a  number  of  ye'ars.  In  its  present  shape 
the  bill  not  only  provides  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  federal  Parliament,  but  it  abandons  the 
original  plan  of  electing  the  upper  house  bj  the 
colonial  Parliaments. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(Fnm  JMhreft  il  U. 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

March  SI. — The  House  paxHex  the  3f(t'iic  relief  bill. 

Mnrcli  23.~-The  Sennte  debates  the  national  quaran- 
tine bill —  The  naval  appropriation  bill  Is  reported  to 
the  House  from  committee. 

March  S3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Miifnc  relief  bill. ... 
The  House  decidea  the  contested  election  case  of  Thorp 
against  Rpes,  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  District,  In  fnvor 
of  Thnrp. 

March  'H. — Mr.  Tliurston  (Rep.,  Neb.)  addresses  the 
Senate  on  tiie  Cubiiii  i|ueation.  advocating  iirniiMi  inter- 

veutioa Tlie  House  debates  the  naval  appropriation 

Wll. 

March  25-20. — The  House  debates  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Miircli  38. — President  McKinley  sends  to  both  houses 
the  report  of  the  jlf'!  ( u  t  Court  of  luriuitj',  accompanied 
by  a  nieswige.  In  tlieSenatethedocuiuonts  are  referred 
to  the  Ciimniittee  un  Foreign  Helatioiis,  and  in  the 
House  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  AITairs. 

March  2U. — Resolutions  on  tlie  Cuban  qui>stiou  are 
pitroilnced  In  lnrtii  houses. 

March  30. — Tlio  Senate  pa.-westhe  AliLskacivil  Kovem- 

Dient  bill The  IIouKe  resumes  consideration  of  the 

naval  approprlatiou  bill. 

March  31.— The  Cuban  iiuestlcm  is  discussed  in  Imth 
houses. 

April  1.— The  House  passes  the  naval  appropriation 
bill,  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  increasinK  the  number 
oflorpedo-boatM  and  torpedo-liont  d('str<))-etn  fitim  six  to 
twelve  each,  and  carrying  a  tjitnl  of  more  than  #30,000,- 
000  in  direct  appropriations. 

April  4.— Siiecclies  favoring  intervention  in  Culm  are 
raade  in  botli  lionses. 

April  5. — In  the  Senate  Jive  members  speak  in  favor 
of  an  immeiliate  declnralion  of  ivnr  auainst  S|iiiin. 

April  0, — The  Senate  <lebat*s  tin-  Hundry  civil  appro- 
priation i>ill....Tlie  House  considers  the  army  reorgan- 
ization bill. 

April  T. — Tlie  Hinise  recommits  tlie  army  reorganisa- 
tion bill,  aft-er  striKintt  out  everytlunj;  except  the  first 
two  sections,  iiroviding  for  the  tlirei-bsttalicni  forma- 

April  11. — President  McKinley,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, asks  authority  to  intervene  in  Cuba  by  force  to 
re^^stalilish  |M>ace  and  order  in  tlie  island. 

April  13.— Tlie  Tulian  iiiieHtion  is  deliiiti^l  in  Inth 
houHes. 

April  13.— Tlie  House  piisses  by  a  v.>te  of  :Pi2  t't  10,  tlie 
re.siilmions  re|«ir(ed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, directing  President  McKinley  to  intervene  in 
Cuba ;  there  is  much  excitement  and  disorder. 

April  1*-1S.— The  Senate  deliati-s  the  Cniwn  inter\-en- 
aon  resolutions  reporteil  by  the  Committee  on  Kori-ign 
Affairs. ,,, The  House  pauses  a  bill  settling  title  to 
lands  in  Indian  Territory. 

April  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Cuban  resolutions 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelntioiLS  by  a 
TOteof  6Tto3I,  and  an  Amendment  recognizinK  the  inde- 
pendence of  tJie  republic  of  Culia  is  adopted  by  a  vote 


further  amendment  <ii«»-ininiim 
sovereignty  oTer  the  Island 
pacification,  is  agreed  to  ouiiS- 
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except  for  pnrpose 
mously. 

April  IB. — The  House  agrees  to  the  Senate  Cuban  n» 
olutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  amendment  noog- 
nizing  the  present  republic    Conferences  between  tlM 


houses  finally  leiul  to  the  Senate's  acceptance  ot  tlM 
resolutions  in  this  form,  and  they  go  to  President  llfr 
Kinley  tiir  approval. 

April  SI. — 1'he  Senate  passes  the  bill  providing  for  tha 
enlistment  of  Stnte  militia  Under  the  national  GoTem- 
ment  in  time  of  war,  amending  it  so  as  to  moke  the  terH 
one  year  instwiii  of  three. 

April  'ii. — After  conference,  the  national  ToltinteM 
liill  is  piL'i.-j'il  by  1ioth  houses  ot  Congreea  In  *"'invM 
form,  with  two  years  as  the  term  of  enlistment. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN— PREPARATtOm 
FOR  WAR. 

March  SI.— SiTn-tary  Long  names  the  two  BraafUaa 
crnisi'vs  ni'ently  purchased  the  New  Orloart*  and  tht 
AU..,„u. 

Mari'h  S-1.— Tlio  monitors  Terror  and  Puritan  ars  n^ 
den'dlo  jiiin  (bo  flift  at  Key  West..  ..The goremnuHt 
auxiliiirv  naval  lioard  purchases  a  steel  tug  at  Ne* 
Yorfcl'ily. 

March  21.- The  dispatch  boat  2>oIpMn  and  flu  7mU 
Miiiifi'ii'Tf  are  placed  in  commlSBlon  at  tha  Neir  Tock 
Navy  Yard Restrictions  regarding  enliatmenta  la 
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the  navy  are  removed Admiral  Slcard  Is  r^liev^ 

from  uommaiid  of  the  Heet  at  Key  West  on  account  ot  ill 
heuUh,  and  Cniitain  Sampson  is  ordered  to  encceed  bini, 

lliirch  as.— ITie  Spanish  report  of  the  cause  of  the 
jrnincdisnater  ia  received  at  Madrid.. ..The  United 
StaWa  purchases  a  lirst-closs  torpedo-boat  built  in 
Germany.... Comntoilore  Schley  isonlered  to  command 

the  flyiiiK  squadron  at  HamptuD  Roads Three  large 

atcfini  yachts  and  a  tug  are  added  to  the  auxiliary  fleet 
(or  service  as  dispatch  and  patrol  boata. 

March  2fi,— The  verdict  of  the  Afaiiie  Court  of  Inquiry 
is  coniniunicateil  to  the  Spanish  Government. ...The 
Kulv  York  national  guard  and  naval  reserves  are  or- 
dered to  bold  themselves  in  readiness  for  action. 

March  ST.— The  United  States  cruisers  San  Francisco 
and  A'cic  OrlvniiH  sail  from  England  for  this  country. 

March  '28. — The  teHtinjoay  taken  by  the  Maine  Court 

of  Inquiry  is  made  public The  Spanish  Government 

announces  that  it  will  make  no  objection  to  the  sending 
of  relief  to  the  Cuban  rtiwftccntruilos...  .Commodore 
Schley  tnkea  command  of  the  llyin);  squadron. 

March  30.— United  StHtes  Minister  "Woodford  hotda  a 
conference  at  Mini  rid  with  Premier  Sagasta. 

March  Sti. — Tlie  Vuited  States  buys  the  steam  yacht 
Acai'nu  in  Sicily  for  »300,000. 

^larch  81.— Cnptaln-General  Blanco  issues  a  decree 
abrogating  tlie  reconcentratlon  edict  of  General  Weyler 

In  tlie  westjim  provinces  of  Cuba Captain  Sigsbee 

makes  a  statement  regarding  the  ilfniiie  disaster  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Kelations  Committee.... New  York 
Legislature  votes  ?I,000,OUO  as  an  emergency  vrar  fund. 

April  1.— The  Spanish  cruisers  VUscaya  and  Oquendo 

sail  from  Havana The  Iowa  Legislatnre  appropriates 

KOO.OOO  for  ji  war  fund. 


( Mr.  Maxim  Btaad^t  his  side.) 

April  3.— It  is  announced  that  the  Spanish  torpedo- 
boat  flotilla  has  reached  the  Cape  Verde  Islands An 

l.eOO-ton  cruiser  is  purchased  in  England  for  the  United 

States It  is  ordered  that  salvage  operations  on  the 

wreck  ot  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor  be  discontinued 
.. .  .Secretary  Gage  and  Chairman  Dingley,  of  tbeHouM 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  hold  a  council  with  Pres- 
ident McKinley  on  war-revenue  measuros. 

April  4.— Pope  Leo  XIII.  offers  to  mediate  between 
Spain  and  Cuban  insurgents,  and  nrges  Spain  to  sus- 
pend hostilities Steamers  are  sent  from  Key  West  to 

Havana  to  bring  home  Americans The  flag  is  re- 
moved from  the  wreck  ot  the  JIf nine Many  Spaniards 

enlist  in  the  volunt«ersat  Havana The  Navy  Depart- 
ment orders  the  immediate  purchase  of  ten  auxiliary 
cruisers. 

April  5. — Consul-General  Lee  is  ordered  to  return 
from  Havana. 

April  7.— In  reply  to  a  Joint  note  from  the  European 
powers  in  the  interest  of  peace,  SeSor  Gilllun,  the  Span- 
ish foreign  minister,  states  as  the  opinion  of  tlie  cabinet 
that  Spain  has  reached  tiio  "limit  of  international  policy 
in  the  direction  of  conciiling  the  demands  and  allowing 

the  pretensions  of  the  United  States" The  diplomatic 

representatives  in  "WaHhington  of  the  six  great  Euro- 
pean powers  present  a  joint  note  to  President  McKinley 
expressing  the  hojie  that  peace  with  Spain  may  be  pre- 
served ;  tiie  Presiiient,  in  reply,  declares  that  the  war 
In  CuhiimuHt cease. 

April  S.— The  ram  KatriJidln-  joins  the  flying  squad- 
ron ill  Hampton  lioiuls. 

April  9. — Tlie  Spanish  cabinet  decides  to  suspend  hoo- 

tilitieK  in  Cniia Tlie  Spanisli  armored  cruisers  CrUto- 

hal  Colon  and  Jti/niil«  Marin  Tfreaa  sail  fromCadli 

to  join  the  torpedo  flotilla  at  tlie  Cape  Verde  Islands 

The  United  States  cruiser  Tnpcka  and  the  United  Statea 
torpedo-Iioat  Somcrs  sail  from  England  to  the  United 
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States. ...The  MasBach/usctta  joins  the  flying  squad- 
ron  Ck>nsul-General  Lee   and   the  other  American 

consuls  in  Cuba  sail  for  the  United  States. 

April  12. — Consul-General  Lee  declares  before  the 
Senate  CJommitte  on  Foreign  Relations  that  Spanish 
officials  in  Havana  knew  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  Maine. 

April  13. — The  Spanish  cabinet  votes  an  extraonlinary 
war  credit.... The  Navy  Departrment  at  Washington 
orders  the  purcha.se  of  the  American  line  steamers  St, 

Paul  and  St.  Louis The  flying  squadron  sails  from 

Hampton  Roads  on  a  practice  cruise. . .  .The  Michigan 
Legislature  appropriates  $500,000  for  emergency  military 
purposes. 

April  14.--A  council  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  decides  to 
convoke  the  Cortes  on  April  20,  five  days  earlier  than 

the  date  set  for  its  assembly Negotiations  for  the 

sale  of  the  cruiser  Oaribaldi  by  Italy  to  Spain  are  sus- 
pended.... The  cruiser  New  Or?€an«,  lately  purchased 
from  the  Brazilian  Government,  arrives  at  New  York 
with  the  cruiser  San  Francisco. 

April  15. — The  British  Government  instructs  the 
Jamaica  authorities  that  coal  will  be  contraband  of 
war.... Orders  are  issued  to  concentrate  nearly  all  of 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  at  the  Gulf  iK)rts 
of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Tampa,  and  at  Chickar 
mauga  Park The  Government  charters  the  steam- 
ships St.  Louis^  St.  Paul,  Paris,  and  New  York,  of  the 

American  line The  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 

goes  into  camp  at  Cl^ckamauga  Park The  Mtissa- 

chusetts  legislature  appropriates  1^500,000  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  guard. 

April  16. — The  Navy  Department  orders  the  purchase 

of  the  steamships  Yorktoum  and  Juniata The  army 

officials  call  for  bids  for  the  transportation  of  troops  to 
Southern  points. 

April  18. — Commodore  Howell  is  placed  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  patrol  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
Yosemite,  the  Prairie,  the  Yanhc.c,  and  the  Dixie. 

April  19. — United  States  troops  from  many  garrisons 
move  to  the  points  of  mobilization  on  the  Gulf  and  at 
Chickamauga  Park. 

April  20. — President  McKinley  signs  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  and  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Spain  deniaiid- 
ing  that  her  land  and  naval  forces  withdraw  from 
Cuba  and  requiring  an  answer  In'fore  noon  of  April  2:^ 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Wasliington  requests  and 

receives  his  passports Tlie  Spanish  (Virtes  meets  in 

Madrid ;  the  Queen  Regent  retids  a  warlike  speech 
from  the  throne. 

April  21. — Before  Minister  Woodford  can  deliver  the 
ultimatum  of  tlie  United  States  to  Spain  he  is  notified 
by  the  Spanish  Government  that  diplomatic  relations 
witli  the  United  States  are  at  an  end;  ho  then  leaves 
Madrid  for  Paris,  under  guard,  aft^r  intrusting  Iv^n- 

tion  att'airs  to  the  British  embjissy After  notifying 

representatives  of  foreign  powers  of  its  intention  to 
blockade  Havana,  the  Government  at  Washington  or- 
ders the  fleet  at  Key  West  under  Admiral  Sampson  to 

sail A  blockade  of  tlie  Pliilippine  Islands  ])y  tlie 

Asiatic  sciuadron  under  Commodore  Dewey  is  decided 

on  at  Washington The  Navy  Department  buys  the 

Brazilian  warship  Nictheroy  and  tlie  yachts  ('orsair 

and  Penelope Rhode  Island  appropriates  $150,000  to 

equip  militia Knlistment^  of  volunt^ters  are  reported 

throughout  the  Union.... The  Spanish  (Jovernment  or- 
ders out  80,000  reserves. . .  .Great  Britain  notifles  Spain 


that  coal  will  be  considered  contraband  of  war Spain 

lands  5,000  troops  on  the  Canary  Islands.... Captain 
Sampson  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

April  22.— It  is  decided  to  issue  a  call  for  100,000  vol- 
unteers.... The  Spanish  merchantman  Buenaventura 
is  captured  by  the  United  States  gunboat  NashvlU€  off 
Key  West. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

March  23. — The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  primaries  (see  page  587). 

March  24.— The  battleships  Kearsarge  and  Kentucky 
are  launched  at  New|X)rt  News. 

March  25. — Democrats,  Populists  and  Free  Silver 
Republicans  in  Oregon  adopt  a  common  platform. 

March  29. — Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
primary  reform  bill. 

March  31. — The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns. 

April  5. — Municipal  elections  are  held  in  many  inte- 
rior and  Western  cities.  In  Chicago  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  elected  are  pledged  to  oppose  the  granting  of 
fifty-year  franchises  to  street  railroads  ;  in  Milwaukee 
David  S.  Rose,  Silver  Democrat  and  Populist,  is  chosen 
to  the  mayorship  ;  in  Kansiis  City,  Mo.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  Republicans  were  generally 
successful. 

» 

April  6.— Governor  Dyer  (Rep.),  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
reelected  by  a  large  majority. 

April  12.— A  committee  of  the  Nebra.ska  Legislature 
reports  that  the  amount  of  money  lost  to  the  State 
through  negligent  and  dishonest  officials  is  more  than 
$1,300,000. 

April  14.— The  Michigan  Legislature  concludes  its 
extra  .session,  having  increased  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  the 
tax  on  the  business  of  express  com  panics....  Grovemor 
Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts,  signs  the  bill  providing  for 
electrical  executions. 

April  21. — Postmaster-General  Gary  resigns  ofldce; 
President  McKinley  nominates  Charles  Emory  Smith 
as  his  successor. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 
March  21. — The  Austritm  Re ichsrath  reassembles. 
March  22. — The  annual  conference  of  the  British  Lib- 
eral Federation  opens  at  Leicester. 

March  23.— By  a  vote  of  207  to  7,  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  adopts  the  report  recommending  "  political 
censure"  against  ex-Premier  Crispi  on  account  of  his 
pecuniary  relation  to  the  Bologna  branch  of  the  Bank 

of  Nf'iples. 

March  24.— The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  all  of 
Ru.ssia's  demands  in  the  matter  of  leasing  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-Wan. 

Marcli  2.5. — Klect  ions  in  CajHi  Colony  result  in  a  small 

majority  for  tlie  Progressives Signor  Crispi  resigns 

his  seat  in  the  Italian  C'haml)er  of  Deputies. .. .One 
hundred  officers  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  and 
dock-yard  ollieials  are  arrested,  charged  with  bribery 
and  corruption;  Admiral  Kopylotf  is  dismissed. 

March  :H\ — Orders  are  issued  for  the  mobilization  of 
the  British  fleet  at  Hong  Kong. 

Marcrh  27.— Elections  in  Spain  for  the  lower  house  of 
the  Cortes  are  favorable  to  the  Sagasta  ministry. 

March  2S. — The  Crerman  Reichstag  adopts  the  navfil 
bill  without  division. 

Marcli  29. — The  British  House  of  Commons  appoints 
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R  committee  to  consider  the  adviublUtr  of  placing  the 
Indian  currency  on  a  gold  basis. 

March  80.— The  entire  aatonomtst  cabinet  of  Porto 

Rico  resigns The  British  House  at  Commons,  by  a 

ToU  of  313  to  138,  rejects  a  bill  to  amend  the  Irish'  land 
laws  in  favor  of  the  tenants  and  providing  for  restora- 
tion of  evicted  tenanto. 

April  4.— It  is  announced  that  England  has  arranged 
with  China  and  Japan  to  take  ths  port  of  Wei-Hal-Wel 
when  the  indamulty  to  Japan  shall  have  been  paid  by 
China. 

April  5.— The  Radicals  secnreamftjorlty  In  the  Danish 
parliamentary  elections. 

April  11. —The  elections  to  the  Spanish  Senate  result 
In  a  large  majority  (or  the  ministry. 

INDUSTRIAI.,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  FINANCIAL 


March  23.— Forty-eight  men  with  the  Newfoundland 
sealing  steamer  Gnvnlaud  perish  in  the  Ice-floes  while 
searching  for  seals. 

March  36.— The  Oxford-Cambridge  boat-race  is  won 
byOjJord, 

March  81.— An  earthquake  in  California  does  serions 
damage,  especially  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 


March  22.— The  Chinese  loan  Is  largely  overBubscribed 
In  Berlin. 

March  24. — II  is  announced  that  the  Bank  of  Spain 
will  lend  the  Spanish  Government  atMUt  t40,a00,00(^ 
guaranteed  by  the  new  treBsary'bonds. 

April  1. — South  Wales  coal  minora  to  the  number  of 
40.000  go  out  on  strike. 

April  2.— The  Johnson  Steel  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
is  reorganized  as  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  *i4, 000, 000. 

April  11. — Many  of  the  New  England  cotton-mill  op- 
eratives on  strike  against  reductions  In  wages  retuni  to 

April  18. — Spanish  4s  sufFer  a  marked  decline  on  the 
European  exchanges. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  UONTH. 

March  33.— Mr.  (jladstone  arrives  at  Hawarden 

The  bark  AVmy,  bound  for  Alaska,  Is  found  wrecked. 


Aprils.— Shawneetown,  HI.,  Isfloodedbyabreakinthe 

Ohio  River  levee  and  many  lives  are  lost Avalonchea 

In  the  CbiUuMt  Pose,  Alaska,  cause  the  death  of  more 
than  160  persona. 

April  13.— The  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Plate  Glass 
Company  in  North  Irwin,  Pa.,  known  as  the  la^eet  in- 
dependent glass  works  In  the  oountiy,  Is  destroyed  by 
are,  at  a  loss  of  t790,000. 

OBITUARY. 

March  SO,- Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  distinguished 
'Unitarian  clergyman  and  author,  IB. 

March  21.-~Qeu.  George  Washington  Rains,  Confed- 
erate vet«ran,  SI. 

March  31.— Rev.  Br.  G.  H.  Emerson,  well-known 
Universallat  clergyman  and  editor,  TS. 

March  36.— James  Payn,  English  novelist  and  Joup- 
noUst,  68. ...Truman  P.  Handy,  prominent  Cleveland 
hapker,  01. 

March  2e.— Representative  John  Slmpklns,  of  the 
Thirteenth  Massachnsetta  District,  SO. 

March  3T.— Mrs.  Delia  Tudor  Stewart  PamplI,  dau^ 
ter  of  the  American  Commodore  Stewart  and  mother 
Of  the  late  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  83 — Abner  Cheney 
Goodell,  ot  Salem,  Mass.,  a  well-known  inventor,  SK, 

March  3tJ.^Anton  Seldl,  orchestral  conductor,  4& 

March  Se.— Judge  James  Goggin,of  Chicago,  SB,..-, 
Judge  George  W.  Harmon,  oldest  member  of  ^m  Tar 
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moiit  iMir,  86. . .  .William  H.  Edmonds,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Southern  States*  Magazine,  of  Baltimore. 

March  31. — .James  L.  Wolcott,  formerly  Chancellor  of 
Delaware,  56. 

April  4. — District  Attorney  Eugene  Burlingame,  of 
Aliwiny. 

April  7. — Margaret  Mather,  the  actress,  38 Rev. 

William  M.  Thayer,  author  of  books  for  the  young,  78 
Lieut.  David  Daniels,  navigating  officer  of  the  coast- 
defense  ram  Katahdin,  42. 

April  8. — Gen.  William  P.  Hardin,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  82 Ex-Congressman  S.  S.  Turner,  of  Virginia. 

April  11.— Rev.  Dr.  Fre<lerick  William  Conrad,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer j  82. 


April  12.— Cardinal  Taschereau,  of  Canada,  78. 

April  15. — Rol)ert  Purvis,  last  survivor  of  the  original 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  88.... Andrew  Akin, 
Kansas  pioneer,  88. 

April  16.— Robert  M.  McLane,  formerly  United  States 

Minister  to  France,  83 Charles  W.  Hackett,  chaix^ 

man  of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee, 44. 

April  17. — Gen.  Joaquin  Crespo,  formerly  Presidentof 
Venezuela,  54. 

April  19.— George  Parsons  Lathrop,  ix)et  and  novel- 
ist, 47. 

April  21.—  United  States  Senator  Edward  Gary  Wal- 
thall, of  Mississippi,  67. 
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FOLLOWING  are  the  announcements  of  some  of  the 
more  important  conventions  and  assemblies  for 
various  purposes  to  be  held  during  the  coming   six 

months : 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  itill  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  lioston 
August  22-27.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  most 
important  scientific  gathering  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  numl)er  of  foreign  scientists  will  t4ike 
part  and  foreign  institutions  send  delegates,  the  meet- 
ing will  have  an  international  character.  During  and 
immeci lately  preceding  the  general  meeting  several 
afiiliated  societies  will  meet  in  Boston,  including  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  American  Geolog- 
ical Society,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Society 
of  Economic  Ent-omologists,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Engineering  Education,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science,  the  American  Mafiiematical 
Society,  and  other  important  bodies. 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  to  meet  this 
year  at  Washington,  I).  C,  July  7-12. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will 
meet  at  Niagara  Falls,  from  May  31  to  .June  3,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  at  Omaha, 
June  27-21»,  nnd  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
at  Detroit,  July  26-29.  The  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  will  be  held  in  Wiush- 
ington,  D.  C,  November  1. 

The  American  Acjidemy  of  Medicine  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  will  meet  at  Denver  June  4-10, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  llonujeopathy  at  Omaha, 
June  24-29. 

The  American  Philological  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
July  5. 

MEETINGS  IN  THE  INTEREST   OF   SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

REFORM. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  five  day.s'  session  at  Saratx)ga,  beginning  August 
29.  Papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Hejilth,  Jurisprudence,  Education,  Finance, 
and  Social  Economy.  These  sessions  will  follow  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  at  the  same  place,  iM'ginning 
August  22. 

The  quarter-centennial  meeting  of  the  National  C(m- 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction  will  take  place  in 


New  York  City  May  18-25.  This  body  held  its  fint 
meeting  in  New  York  twenty-five  years  ago  and  has 
met  annually  since  that  time.  It  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  1,200  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  It  is  announced  that  the  National  Prison  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  Indianapolis  in  October. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Lalx)r  Commissioners  and  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  will  be  held  at  Detroit  June  14-16,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectcfrs  will 
hold  a  .session  at  Boston  September  5. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  the  sixth  National  Conference  for  Good  City  Gov- 
ernment will  l)e  held  at  Indianai>olis  May  11-13.  The 
principal  features  will  be  the  president's  address  l^ 
James  C.  Carter,  New  York  City,  the  secretary's  re^ew 
of  the  year's  developments  along  municipal  lines  bf 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  appointed  at  the  Lonisville  Conference^ 
to  be  presented  by  Horace  E.  Deming,  of  New  York. 
The  various  features  of  the  report  will  be  discussed  in 
supplenient.<il  papers  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  New  York, 
Charles  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  of  New  York,  and  others,  including  Mayor 
Quin(!y  and  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Gov.  Haien 
H.  Pingree,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and 
Lucius  H.  Swift. 

The  Ijengue  of  American  Municipalities  will  hold  ite 
second  annual  convention  at  Detroit  August  1-4.  Mem> 
berships  in  this  body  are  held  by  municipalities  throng 
out  the  Triited  States  and  Canada.  The  conventions  an 
attended  by  the  mayors  and  other  officials  of  these  cities. 

INDUSTIIIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESSES. 

An  International  Mining  Congress  will  meet  at  Salt 
Lake  City  July  <M).  This  organization  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Gold  Mining  Convention  at  Denver  last  year.  Iti 
aims  are.  in  brief,  to  promot-e  the  interests  and  develop 
the  resources  of  ttie  mining  industry  in  North  and 
South  America. 

Tlie  Farm(»rs'  National  Congress  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  December  6-14.  It  is 
expected  that  (4reat  Britwin,  France,  Gennany,  Kaaslai 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  nearly  all  American 
countritis  will  be  represented  by  delegates. 

The  next  c(mvention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  will  be  held  at  Detroit  June  S^24.  Tbfb 
American  Bankers'  Association  will  meet  in  Deni 
about  September  1. 
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RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS. 

The  great  International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  this  year  at  Nashville,  on  the  exposi- 
tion grounds,  July  (>-ll.  Although  this  will  be  the  sev- 
enteenth of  these  annual  conventions,  it  will  be  the  first 
one  to  be  held  on  Southern  soil. 

Mr.  Moody's  unique  series  of  conferences,  held  annu- 
ally for  Bible  study  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  will  begin  this 
year  with  the  World's  Student  Conference,  July  1-10, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  eminent  speakers.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Conference  will 
fill  the  time  from  July  13  to  July  22,  and  the  General 
Conference  for  Christian  Workers  from  July  29  to 
August  18.  During  July  and  August  Camp  Northfield, 
for  young  men,  will  be  open  at  very  small  expense  for 
tent  and  board. 

The  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
will  assemble  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  7-13.  The  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at 
Cleveland  in  June,  and  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  October,  the  former  at  Concord,  N. 
H.,  and  the  latter  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Octobers.  Of 
the  purely  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  the  year,  this  will 
doubtless  be  the  most  important.  This  body  meets  tri- 
ennially. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Baltimore  September  28-October  2. 

General  assemblies  of  the  various  churches  holding 
the  Presbyterian  system  are  to  be  held  this  year  as  fol- 
lows :  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  commonly  known  as  the  Presbyterian  Church 
North,  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  May  19  ;  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  the  Presby- 
terian Church  South,  at  New  Orleans,  May  19 ;  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  at  Omaha,  May 
25  ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Marshall,  Mo., 
May  19,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  at 
Montreal,  June  8.  The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  will  meet  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
June  1. 

The  national  Baptist  anniversaries  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  16-22.  The  Baptist  Pub- 
lication and  Educational  Societies,  however,  are  to  meet 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  5,  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 

Denominational  meetings  of  young  people  will  be 
held  as  follows  : 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America  is  to 
hold  its  eighth  international  convention  at  Buffalo, 
July  1-1-17. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  will  hold  its  fifth  biennial 
convention  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  16-19. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  will  hold  its 
tenth  annual  convention  at  Saratoga,  August  3-8. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Universalist  Church 
will  be  held  at  Chicago,  July  13-20. 

The  third  convention  of  the  I^uther  League  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  October  19-21. 

The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America 
meets  this  year  in  Boston,  August  10-12. 


MEETINGS  OF  WOMEN. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  will  convene  again 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2,  and  will  remain  in  session 
a  week.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  addresses  will  be  given  by  prominent  women 
on  topics  covering  a  wide  field  of  interest. 

The  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  will  be  held  in  Denver,  June 
22-27.  This  will  be  a  notable  meeting,  for  the  reason 
that  women  of  the  East  and  West  will  be  brought  to- 
gether as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  club  move- 
ment. 

REUNIONS  AND  ENCAMPMENTS. 

The  thirty-second  national  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Sep- 
tember 5-10.  In  the  same  month  the  Sous  of  Veterans 
will  hold  their  annual  encampment  at  Omaha. 

The  triennial  conclave  of  Knights  Templar  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburg,  October  10-14.  At  Indianapolis  will 
be  held  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Supreme  Lodge 
and  the  Uniform  Rank  Encampment  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  August  22. 

The  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America  has  planned  to 
hold  its  annual  congress  in  Chicago  during  the  first 
week  of  June. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen  will  assemble  at 
Indianapolis  August  9-13. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  will  be 
open  during  the  months  of  June-October  inclusive, 
and  during  that  time  a  number  of  conventions  will  be 
held  at  Omaha.  The  dates  of  several  of  these  are  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  article. 

The  International  Health  Exposition  will  be  the  cen- 
ter of  interest  in  questions  of  domestic  sanitation  and 
municipal  hygiene  in  New  York  City  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  exhibits,  particularly  in  the  trained 
nurses'  department,  promise  to  have  a  distinct  educa- 
tional value. 

MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

The  national  Saengerfest  will  be  held  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  July  28-31.  This  annual  singing  festival  of  the 
Northwestern  Saengerbund  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
largest  conventions  to  be  held  in  the  middle  West  this 
year.  At  least  fifteen  hundred  singers  will  participate, 
representing  sixty  or  more  societies  among  the  Ger- 
man-American people  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  This  festival 
is  a  biennial  occasion. 

The  usual  "May  festivals"  will  be  held  by  musical 
organizations  in  many  American  cities,  east  and  west. 
In  October  will  occur  the  famous  Worcester  festivals. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  coming  season  at  Chautauqua  will  mark  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  institution.  The  gen- 
eral session  will  open  June  29,  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment July  9,  the  Missionary  Institute  July  30,  and  the 
assembly  August  2,  with  closing  exercises  August  22. 

Among  the  summer  schools  devoted  to  special  lines  of 
work  Syracuse  University  offers  a  two  weeks'  course  in 
sociology,  to  be  conducted  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
and  Prof.  James  H.  Hamilton.  The  sessions  of  this 
school  will  begin  June  27.  The  summer  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  which  was  established  as 
long  ago  as  1870,  will  hold  its  twenty-ninth  session  this 
year. 
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DEPAiiT— From  the Cr(f(rftm(.VtwYnrk).  itKADY.-Fnim  tlicCrJKrion  (New  York), 

AGAIN"  throUKh  the  numtli  of  April,  aa  in  March,       cartoons  of  Kl  Ahiiizote  (Mexico),  in  which  Uncle  Sam 
tke  Anii-ricitn  cartooniHtN  were  occiiii<i.il  iilmrwt      iMolTi'riiiKSi'iliirKacii^itAhisuholce between CubaufrM- 
i>xcliuiivi>ly  ivith  one  uliHurbiiig  topic— t  Lio  iTihis  in  tlie      doiii  and  war.    Ax  it  tiirtiH  uiit,  the  Cubans  get  their 
•Saint  ufHimluniKl  the  UuitfilKtHtvH.  TlieKuroixjauoiir-      freeiloni  wJiilc  Si'flor  SiigaHta  takes  hia  war. 
toonlftH  were  only  U'Rinniiin  to 
deal  with  that  Hitiiat  ion  when  the 
llnal  niiiture  occiirrnl  on  April 

of  thfiroirtriiiKSoniJlliiTtbi'men; 

but  our  rtiubTH  wiil  K<-iir™]y  c.ii-e 

tliia  month  for  drawingn  on  tliu 

C'hiuciie  question,  on  I^ircl  ShIIh- 

hury's  biitiimrary  retirenu'iit,  or 

on  thu  Australian  atruKfclu  over 

tlie  qiu-Mtiou  of  titdi-nitlnn.    The 

two  enrtiKiiiM  nt  tliu  tiip  of  tliis 

JMIKO  HTV  r('|]nN]llce(l  fniiu  Htrik- 

Init  oivf  r  ileMiKiiH  iiiililinlii'il  by 

theC'r»i'p'f<i»ionsnc<'m«ivi'w«'k» 

laHt  iiiiinth.   Mr.  Wayncr's ilraw- 

IhkIk  Htnmtf  niul  ImjiTHwlvu  Mill 

Ifi  nota)>1f  Tiir  ita  rpQnenient.    In  ' 

tlie  lln>t  iif  tliK  twl^  Crolnnilna,  la 

tlie  champion  nt  tlownfnllen 

Cuba,  (iniei'H  S|>ain  toilejutrt.   In 

tlie  tie(.H>uiI,  Coliiuibia  hnH  talicn 

her  Ht-niKl   on  tin-  <iunrti>r-(lcck, 

nnil  a  I'ow  <>(  our  warshipn  ii|>- 

pi'Rrs   lu   tlie   illHt'Htice    on    tim 

hori»iu.    At  tlu!  Ixittom  of  the  UncleSah- "Tuko  vour  Hinl. 

page  ia  one  ol  the  cbaraoteriHtic  Fniui  Ia 
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PEACE  OR  WAtt— TAKE  YOUB  CHOioK,— Ftodi  the  WoTld.  THB  oOMMiaaioB.—From  the  JTotW  (New  Yorlt). 

Mr.  Biuh,  of  tlie  New  York  H'orld,  han  turned  out,  fn  then&vy;  but  the  thiug  always  to  b«  kept  In  mind— 

the  course  of  tlie  month,  a  great  variety  of  striking  "  lest  we  forget,  leat  we  forget  "—is  the  ilendish  career 

work.   The  four  cHrtiMina  ou  this  page  are  selected  from  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuha,  and  the  moral  duty  that 

a  lar^  nunilier,  all  dealing  with  the  Spanish  qtiestlon,  rests  upon  us  ta  drive  them  out  of  the  western  hemi- 

atid  all  of  them  Iwldly  conceived  and  powerfully  drawn.  sphere. 

Wecommend  particularly  the  one  in  the  lower  right-  Allof  the  cartoonson  the  foUowingpngearefrom  the 

hiind  corner  to  those  excellent  people  who  have  insisted  recent  Spanish  papers  published  either  in  Madrid  or 

all  along  that  they  could  not,  for  the  life  of  them,  un-  Bareelonn.    The  cartoouistH  of  Spain  always  n 
derst and  what  the  wur  was  Hlniut.    The  phrase  "Re- 
member the  Matnt"  may  be  a  good  lighting  motto  for 


"  VAMOOSE  1"— From  the  JTorKi  (Now  York).  LMT  WB  FOBOBTl"— From  the  ITurld  (New  York). 


him  inch  a,  Uck  It 


America  fls  a  hof;.  In  the  cartoon 
at  the  top  of  the  iwge,  tor  in- 
Btaitce,  Uiii'lu  Siiin  is  represenh.>d 
thraatening  iS|>aiii  by  Keiiilliig  the 
ship  Mnliie  to  Havana,  where- 
npon  Spain  turns  to  take  revel]|j:e, 
ami  UneleSam  tuuh  away  in  the 
shape  ofahoR.  IntlicHecond  car- 
totm  the  Anicrii^an  boK  in  per- 
■onatod  by  MInlHt«r  Wooiltord; 
while  the  SiutnlMh  nation  takes 
the  forni  of  a  dove  with  tlie  bea>l 
of  SeDor  GiiUoii,  the  foreign  min- 
ister. In  thi>  lower  riglit-liand 
comer  Presiilcnt  McKiiiley  is 
repreaentwl  ax  a  hoR  ilresswl  in  ^^^  ,, 

tlie  Stars  anil  Stripes,  attenipt- 
tog  in  a  treacherous  and  coivanlly  luanner  to  s 
Spanish   lion   through   tlie   bars   of   a   cage. 


Thenion  .      _     ,, 

Iho  old  Cutalunian  proverb,  "  Olll  amt- 
iifma  V  wi  peon  prr  btMa  quMa"  <He 
wiio  makes  a  tilulT  ana  does  not  make 
i\\p>iMl  Ib  a  dirty  slob). 


u  uii:LiN(i  Of  DoVKSl-From  J*."  ymji«  (Madrid). 

lower  iL-ft-lmnil  tornt-r  is  n  piimival  cart-M>ii.  in  which 
Anieriea  in  tlie  form  of  a  hot;  in  repretiented  aa  luingllng 
ill  the  ^'iiy  throiiKniid  milking  advances  to  Spain,  repie- 
Henteil  by  a  fair  lady.  We  ooulrl  multiply  such  cartoons, 
but  these  are  t^i lough  to  show  the  nature  of  Spanish  wit. 


m  mnia,  »  Ntgrv  (Madrid). 
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SgSob  Saqasta  :  "If  I  ilcm 


n  El  AhuiziAc  (Mci 


?— From  tlie  TrOAint  (MlnneftpollB). 
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Uncle  S. 


8,  wlio  Ltul  uaeA  Frc 


Mr.  Iliiiuer  Dnvuiiporl,  of  the  New  York  JoHrnill, 
has  LhiI  a  very  HCtivu  mimtli,  aii<]  we  tear  he  hoit  ilruwn 
lionie  L'HrtooQH  in  the  cxcituinvut  of  the  moment  t)iHt  he 
niny  live  to  rvKret.  ]Ic  vtks  ho  iinleiit  for  lu'tion  aii<1  ho 
impatient  of  dlploniutic  ddaya  thnt  ft  numlier  uf  hU 
druwiiiKH  r<iBi<i;t  Heverely,  and,  on  wu  think,  very  un- 
justly, npoli  President  .McKinlcy.  'Sat  \n:fjtu«e  ne 
afrree  with  the  wntimentof  t1iiB<e  ciirtiHmH,  Imt  in  or- 
der tliat  tliis  di-partmont  of  t)ie  Kkvikw  niuy  fairly  re- 
flect the  vnriiiiis  points  of  view  thnt  were  prevalent  in 
April,  ISUH— fur  the  beiiellt  of  future  reiK)er«  who  will 
turn  the  leaven  of  our  iMiund  volumes — we  print  two  uf 
Mr.  Daveuporl'smildeHtjibexat  the  President.  Inuneuf 
them  lie  repreHeuts  Mr.  Mi-'Kinluy  ah  an  old  lady  vainly 
trying  to  sweep  iNick  the  tiile  of  the  Ooniiressional  and 
popular  will.  In  aiiiitlier  he  |K)kes  fun  at  the  once 
commonly  mentioned  reHenililatice  iK'tweeu  McKinley 


\y  n]K:»k  Anii-rlcun,  and  I  don't  care  for  advice.   Good-dKy!" 

and  Xapoleon.  Next  montli,  undoubtedly,  we  Bhallbr 
able  to  reproduce  cartoons  from  Mr.  Davenport's  pencil 
in  wliich  the  President  will  be  treated  in  a  very  much 
handsomer  fashion.  At  the  top  of  this  page  Uncle  Sam 
i.s  represented  as  giving  bis  answer  to  the  joint  note  of 
the  powers.  Mr.  Davenport  should  certainly  remBmbMr 
that  Uncle  Sum  in  that  instance  spoke  through  tlie 
mouth  of  Pnwiclent  McKlnley. 

On  the  o|i|H>site  jiage  Mr.  Neelan,  of  the  New  York 
Ifrriild,  turiiH  the  tables  on  Congress  In  two  ci 
whleh  were  drawn  just  after  the  President's  n 
was  sent  in  and  while  Congress  seemed  to  be  taking  an 
undue  time  to  atfree  npon  reaolutions.  The  Hodm, 
however,  us  Mr.  Corey  remarks  In  the  top  cartoon, 
Bwnn^olf  at  a  rapid  gait ;  and  thedeluy  was  really  due. 
—as  witness  Unele  Sam's  yawning  at  the  bottom  of  Uie 
paiA' — to  a  tiiree  days'  debate  In  tlie  Senate. 


Fnnn  the  Jintmnl  (N«w  York). 


From  the  JoanMI  (Xew  TiNkk 


THB   WAR   QUeSTION  IN  CARTOONS. 


— From  tho  JoMriJiil  INi-w  York), 


k>^ 


-From  the  Herald  (New  York),  Kroiu  tho HernM  (New  York). 


c: 


From  tho  Juiimat  iNcw  Yr>i 
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"The  lirnstiit  frlpnill>-  umlemlnndlnK  liapiilly  cxlstlnR  be 
luff  tliost'  f<-lluHs  uro  Bij--      „„  ,^„,ii  sideaol  tbu  AtlHntIc."-From  I'uneh  (Loiulouj. 


irUlleiiniliiiylnnky  r 
Don."-  l-'roui  U\iki>  <fi 

Svverul  of  the  c 
on  this  page  point  plciis- 
antly  to  tli«  fiict  that  John 
Hull  is  takiiit;  iiii  iinwiiiit- 
eilly  friftully  liittTcst  in 
the  nUnirs  of  tltu  XTiiitiHl 
States  just  iiuw.  And  l'it- 
ta^nly  It  is  true  thiit  Uncle 
Sam  in  api>r<>cii<tLve  »f 
John  Hull's  MufT  but  hon- 
est approvHl.  The  sym- 
pathy ami  KOiiil-will  ol 
our  English  friemls  in  this 
present  yi-ar  will  nviiil, 
it  we  mistake  iKit,  to  wiiH> 
out  all  olil  sc'uivn  iiiiil 
grudges— which,  nfw;r  all, 
iuvolvcd  no  saL-rf^l  prin- 
ciples on  either  side,  hnl 
only  such   dirtereiices   as 


tho  Ilnaht  (New  York). 


Tlie  AnttlO'hSiixons  Imld  the  balnncv  of  piiwer.— From  Juigt  Qlfvw  TorUi 


TWO   GREAT  AMERICAN   TREATIES: 

ONE    WITH    RUSSIA— RATIFIED  ;    ONE    ^yITIl    DENMARK- 
DEFER  RE]>. 


BY  W.  MARTIN  JONES. 


I.— SECRETARY    SEWARD'S   POLICY  OP 
EXPANSION. 

IT  is  not  possible  for  the  outside  world  to  tell 
how  much  of  truth  and  how  much  of  fiction 
come  from  "reliable  sources"  when  great  state 
questions  are  under  discussion  and  matters  of  in- 
ternational moment  are  receiving  the  attention 
of  inlernational  agencies.  The  proper  protection 
of  state  interests  and  the  due  observance  of  the 
amenities  between  nations  demand  &  reasonable 
and  many  times  a  most  scrupulous  observance  of 
the  rights  and  the  possible  susceptibilities  of 
contracting  or  interested  parties.  Nations  deal 
with  one  another  Ironi  quite  a  different  position 
than  that  occupied  by  individuals.  Courts  of 
law  and  e(juity  are  open  for  the  .redress  of 
wrongs  suffen^d  by  men.  The  dream  of  the 
Utopian  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  nations, 
too,  may  file  their  briefs  in  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction  has  not  yet  been  realized,  and  they 
still  look  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  as  the  re- 
course when  diplomacy  fails.  For  this  reason 
diplomacy,  in  its  best  and  highest  sense,  has  long 
l)een  the  acme  of  statecraft,  and  is  cultivated  in 
its  purity  and  highest  excellence  by  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  every  civilized  nation.  It  need 
not,  then,  be  so  great  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
truth  and  fiction  blend  so  frequently  in  "  authen- 
tic "  stories  i-especting  incidents  that  are  pending 
Tn'tween  nations. 

A  few  days  since  the  telegraph  conveyed  the 
intelligence  around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  in  effect  concluded  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  "West  India  Islands,  tind 
it  only  waited  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to 
complete  the  Iwrgain  and  the  transfer  of  the  sov- 
ereignty. The  following  day  saw  tlie  wires  bur- 
dened with  an  e'^borate  denial  of  the  story — all 
from  "  reliable  sources."  Another  day  told  the 
public  that  Congress  was  about  to  appropriate 
|i5,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  islands — with 
no  suggestion  that  the  administration  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  or  even  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  1 1  ere  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  statement  that  the, 
subject  of  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Danish  Leeward  Islands   lias  very  recently  re- 


ceived the  consideration  of  the  administration  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  that  of  members  and 
committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

To  what  extent  this  movement  has  advanced  is 
not  at  all  an  easy  matter  for  one  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Department  of  State  to'an- 


(In  llfSl.) 

swer.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  There  is  nothing 
yet  to  indicate  to  those  on  the  outside  whether  ne- 
gotiations between  the  governments  of  Denmark 
and  tlie  United  States  have  been  reopened  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  for'  the 
transfer  of  two  of  the  islands  that  was  once  agreed 
upon  or  for  the  making  of  an  entirely  new  treaty 
in  reference  to  the  subject.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  observe  in  this  connection,  and  in  view 
of  so  much  "  reliable  information  "  that  has  filled 
the  daily  press  for  several  weeks  past  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Danish  purchase,  that  the  initial  step 
in  the  peaceful  transfer  of  foreign  territory  is  not 
an  appropriation  by  the  legislative  branch  of  a 
government  of  a  specific  amount  of  money  to  be 
used  in  such  purchase.  Such  an  act  would  be ' 
the  extreme  of  legislative  presumption.  Appzo- 
priations  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  real  prop- 
erty have  never  been  known  to  anticipate  aego- 


KSO 
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tiations  for  its  purchase.  It  would  not,  then, 
seem  to  be  a  violent  presumption  to  assume  that 
the  admin iatrat ion  lias  this  giihject  under  advise- 
ment, and  that  it  has  made  some  progress  toward 
a  renewal  of  the  conditions  that  existed  when 
Andrew  Johnson  retired  from  and  Gen,  U.  S. 
Grant  assumed  the  duties  oE  I'residcnt  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  St.  Louis  convention  the  Republican 
party,  in  a  very  apt  and  diplomatic  declaration, 
pledged  itself  to  the  polity  of  securing  a  "  proper 
and  much-needed  naval  station  in  tlie  "West 
Indies  "  by  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Danish  islands.  Since  the  incoming  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  the  subject  of  this  declaration 
of  the  Republican  platform  has  received  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
nation,  and  not  a  Hllle  misconception  of  tho  sub- 
ject has  obtained  Ihrongliout  tlio  country,  A 
fair  illustration  of  this  misapprehension  is  con- 
tained in  a  leadiujc  editorial  that  appeared  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  a  well-known  daily  paper  published 
in  New  York  State,  under  tho  caption  "The 
Danish  Islands."  Two  jwragraphs  of  this  edi- 
torial were  as  follows  ; 

Tliese  iBlaiids  have  been  tor  sale  for  many  years  at  a 
very  reasonable  prictt.  Our  Govcrnniirnt  Iihh  no  moral 
right  to  declare  that  Deniiinrk  shall  forevi>r  own  thvni, 
and  it  cannot  prevent  a  chanfice  of  sovereiKity  In  casa 
Denmark  chooses  to  alianilon  them.  The  only  proptr 
courxe  to  prevent  a  chaiifte  in  sovcreif^ity  to  another 
European  power  in  for  our  Giiveniinent  tojiay  a  n'llson- 
able  sum  nnil  roisi'  the  Amerlfan  flag.  It  ia  a  ctse  in 
which  a  dog-ia-thi>-inaTi|^'r  pnlit-y  is  ilangoroux  and  un- 
juat. 

The  convention  at  St,  limis  tuok  t.lie  rinlit  view  of 
the  matti^r  atid  the  purcliase  of  t)i<-  islaiids  should  be 
undertaken.  Secretary  SewanI  wiitit<'d  (ci  buy  them, 
but  he  w-BH  not  HUpiiortMl  by  CoiiKreHs  t>ecaiiHe  oiu*  debt 
was  then  larite  and  ijreKsiii«. 

It  is  fair  and  only  an  act  of  j\iKtico  to  a  friendly 
nation,  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the  truth  of 
history,  that  two  very  pronounced  statements  in 
thi?  editorial  should  lie  materially  modiKed. 
Tliere  is  no  sign  hung  ou  the  Hiinisli  islands  ad 
vertising  them  "For  Sale,"  nor  is  it  true  that 
the  reason  they  were  not  iiurchiised  by  the 
United  States  Government  thirty  yeurs  aRO  was 
because  Secretary  Seward  was  not  supported  by 
Congress  on  account  of  ' '  our  ilrhl  bt^ing  then  Inrt/n 
and  pressing,"  Those  ani  not  very  material  facts 
in  the  case,  but  the  student  of  history,  at  least, 
will  justify  a  correction  that  will  place  tho  re- 
Bponeibilily  for  tho  failure  of  this  country  to  ac- 
quire title  to  part  of  the  lioldings  of  Denmark  in 
the  western  hemisphere  where  it  belongs  ;  and 
no  one  who  loves  fair  play  will  fail  to  commend 
a  modification  that  will  not  imnecessarily  wound 
the  sensitive  nature  of  a  people  who  have  shown 


in  many  ways  their  kindly  feelings  for  the  people 
and  Govcniinent  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  nation  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  time 
when  William  II.  Seward,  looking  into  the  future 
with  the  foresight  of  true  statesmanship,' con- 
ceived the  great  importance  to  tlie  naiion  and  to 
the  nation's  future  welfan;  of  its  becoming  the 
owner  of  valuable  reabestate  properties  then  be- 
longing to  foreign  countries.  The  present  gener- 
ation is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  events  that 
crowded  u[)on  tlie  closing  days  of  the  great  re- 
bellion— some  of  it  by  having  been  actors  in  one 
way  or  another  in  or  witnesses  of  those  days  that 
saw  the  lifting  of  the  black  cloud  that  had  hung 
so  heavy  above  the  nation  for  four  long  yeais, 


the  attempt  on  his  life.) 


and  others  of  it  l)y  the  frequent  perusal  of  his- 
torical pages  that  tell  the  story  of  the  moat  gi- 
gantic sti-iiggle  any  nation  ever  had  fpr  the  prcB- 
ervationot  ils  own  existence  and  of  the  integrity 
of  its  va.«t  dominion. 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  the  memon> 
lile  scene  at  Appomattox  that  in  effect  terminated 
the  grt^at  war,  since  the  assassin's  bullet  clossd 
the  nnirtal  career  of  the  great  President,  and 
since  another  assassin  s  knife  nearly  terminKted 
the  life  of  his  Secretary  of  State.  And  then 
events  as  the  world  now  looks  back  upon  them 
through  the  vista  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  oeotuiy 
have  been  growing  obscure — except  to  thoae  who 
were  a  [>art  of  them — and  someol  diem  ue  neft^ 
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forgotten.  They  were  real  events  to  the  writer, 
manifest  and  conspicuous,  for  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  great  actors  when  the 
first  news  came  from  Appomattox  ;  sitting  a  few 
feet  away  he  heard  the  sharp  report  of  the  pistol- 
shot  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  ;  was  a  mourner  in 
tlie  procession  that  followed  the  remains  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  the  portals  of  the  White 
House  ;  and  watched  in  the  shadows  that  seemed 
to  grow  deeper  day  by  day  as  they  hung  over  the 
nation  while  it  waited,  in  breathless  suspense,  the 
result  of  the  murderous  attack  on  the  great  Secre- 
tary and  his  son,  Frederick  W.  Seward.  And 
what  a  relief  came  to  the  nation  when  the  news 
was  confirmed  from  the  Seward  homestead  that 
both  the  Secretary  and  his  assistant  were  practi- 
cally out  of  danger !  It  was  not  many  weeks 
l)efore  the  former  was  at  his  desk  in  the  old  De- 
partment, but  the  latter  did  not  even  gain  con- 
sciousness until  after  fourteen  days  following  the 
murderous  assault  upon  him.  His  life  hung  by 
a  slender  thread  for  weeks  after  that,  and  not  until 
November  2,  1865,  a  period  of  six  months  and 
nineteen  days  following  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  did  he  resume  his  duties  at  the  De- 
partment. The  injury  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
required  an  operation  on  his  skull  in  the  removal 
of  parts  of  it  that  were  creating  a  pressure  on  the 
brain  and  the  insertion  of  a  silver  plate  in  the 
place  of  the  shattered  bone.  When  he  resumed 
his  seat  at  his  desk  in  the  Department  he  wore  a 
skull  cap  on  his  head  and  has  continued  to  wear 
such  a  cap  till  the  present  time.  Mention  is  made 
of  these  facts  as  incidents  that  led  to  the  subse- 
quent trip  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son  Frederick 
to  the  West  India  Islands. 

A  few  months  after  the  Department  resumed 
its  normal  condition  and  the  Secretary  and  his 
assistant  were  again  at  their  posts  of  duty  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  them,  in  company  with  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus  in  the  State  Department,  was 
made  by  a  Washington  artist.  A  copy  of  that 
picture,  with  the  autographs  of  the  originals, 
hangs  above  the  desk  of  the  writer  and  has  hung 
there  for  many  long  years — a  remembrance  from 
the  great  men  who  are  pictured  in  it.  Of  the 
nine  who  sat  for  the  picture  two  only  are  living 
now.  The  sadly  disfigured  face  of  the  Secretary 
— the  result  of  the  accident  of  April  5,  1865, 
and  of  the  assassin's  knife  nine  davs  after — and 
the  ever-present  cap  on  the  head  of  his  son  are 
continual  reminders  of  that  hapless  Good  Friday 
in  1865,  and  as  the  writer  looks  up  in  the  faces 
of  the  father  and  son  he  sees  them  as  he  saw 
them  thirty- two  years  ago  when,  amid  deplor- 
able family  affliction,  they  were  struggling  on  in 
the  line  of  duty,  fulfilling  the  highest  obligation 
a  citizen  owes  his  country — fighting  her  battles 


in  the  arena  of  international  diplomacy  and  win- 
ning victories  that  are  to-day  no  less  memorable 
and  were  then  no  less  pregnant  with  stupendous 
consequences  to  the  nation  than  are  and  were  its 
great  victories  won  by  the  nation^s  other  heroes 
on  the  field  of  carnage.  Remembering  these 
men  as  they  were  and  remembering  those  other 
men  who  touched  elbows  with  them  in  the 
nation's  onward  and  upward  march — Lincoln  and 
Grant,  Seward  and  Sherman,  Sumner  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  their  many  contemporaries — the  writer 
is  prompted  many  times  to  exclaim,  <  *  Truly, 
there  were  giants  in  those  days  !  " 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  made  very  manifest 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  points  in 
the  whole  governmental  system  of  the  American 
nation.  The  nation  was  at  war  with  a  belligerent 
power.  It  was  compelled  to  defend  itself  and 
its  great  commerce  against  piratical  attacks  from 
a  power  that  held  equal  privileges  with  itself, 
and  in  some  cases  superior  advantages,  in  the 
ports  of  neutral  nations.  Its  ships  of  war  were 
g^ven  only  the  same  rights  in  these  foreign  and 
sometimes  distant  ports  that  were  possessed  by 
those  of  its  enemy,  and  those  were  to  take  on 
certain  supplies,  remain  in  port  a  limited  time, 
and  in  certain  cases  be  prevented  from  sailing 
from  the  port  of  a  neutral  power  in  pursuit  of  a 
war  vessel  or  piratical  craft,  a  filibuster  or  a  block- 
ade-runner of  the  enemy  until  that  craft  had  a 
certain  number  of  hours'  start  and  time  enough 
to  escape.  All  these  conditions  and  circumstances 
led  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  this  Government,  on  the 
close  of  hostilities  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  misguided  citizens  of 
the  South,  was  to  secure  adequate  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
in  ports  of  its  own  when  at  distant  points  from 
home.  And  then,  it  is  not  the  disclosure  of  a 
state  secret  to  say  that  William  H.  Seward  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  **  Greater  America."  In 
his  biography,  written  by  his  son,  is  given  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Seward  at  St.  Paul  in  September,  1860,  during 
the  first  Lincoln  campaign  and  at  a  time  when 
the  possibility  of  secession  was  scarcely  thought 
of  in  the  Northern  States  and  the  purchase  of 
Russian  America  was  as  remote  in  men's  minds 
as  the  annexation  of  the  north  pole  to  the  United 
States: 

Standing  here  and  looking  far  off  into  the  North- 
west, I  see  the  Russian  as  he  busily  occupies  himself  in 
establishing  seaports,  and  towns,  and  fortifications  on 
the  verge  of  this  continent  as  the  outposts  of  St.  Petersi: 
barg;  and  I  can  say :  "Go  on  and  build  up  your  onf^ 
posts  all  along  the  coast,  up  even  to  the  Arctlo  OoMii(. 
they  will  yet  become  the  oatposts  of  my  own  ooantcjr^— 
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In  less  than  seven  years 
from  the  date  wlKtn  this 
speech  was  uttertii  by  the 
great  American  commoner, 
tlie  liand  of  the  speaker  traced 
the  niidDight  tn-aty  that  trans- 
ferred tliat  immense  terri- 
tory, with  all  its  adjacent 
islands,  from  tlie  sovei-eignty 
of  autocratic  Rui^sia  to  that 
of  the  great  republic.  With 
what  gigantic  strides  events 
sometimes  move  !  The  writer 
is  tempted  to  dwell  a  moment 
on  the  Alaskan  incident  b(!- 

fore  further  reference  to  the  tub  aiosino  or  ti 

proposed  purchase  of  a  part 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.  lie  is  [wirticularly  dis- 
posed to  do  tills  lii'cause  of  a  jHipular  mis- 
understanding in  reference  to  the  transaction 
and  of  its  bearing  iijion  tlie  subsequent  negotia- 
tions for  tlie  purchastf  of  the  Ilanisli  islands,  al- 
though the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Kussiau 
America  was  not  signed  by  the  ctmtracting  par- 
ties until  almost  fittei'n  months  after  Mr.  Seward 
went  on  a  voyage  of  insjiection  to  the  West 
Indies.  And  then  a  further  reason  for  what  at 
first  may  8<'em  an  unwarranted  iligi-ession  from 
the  principal  subject  of  this  article  is  that  the 
Alaskan  incident  lills  an  e.xcecdingly  interesting 
page  in  the  history  of  the  nation  and  o£  the  men 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  make  it  what  it  is. 
The  writer  was  in  toucli  witli  uiucli  that  has  gone- 
into  the  sturv  of  tliese  interesting  days  of  the 
post-war  and  reconstruction  jK^riod,  but  he  is  in- 
debted for  many  farts  that  he  draws  njion  for  this 
divergence  to  tlu!  Ijiography  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
to  subsequent  ix'rsoiiul  interviews  with  the  author 
of  it. 

It  is  very  evident  thai  ilr.  Seward  liud  never 
lost  sight  of  his  piiiphetic  declaration,  made  at 
St.  Paul  in  I860,  when  in  his  masterly  rhetoric, 
speaking  as  if  to  a  bystander,  lie  told  the  Rus- 
sian, far  away  on  the  Nortliwest  seacoast,  to  go 
on  and  build  outposts  for  his  own  great  nation — 
10  kiecome  moiiuments  to  AmericanciviliKution. 
Subsequently,  when  he  was  bearing  on  his  own 
sliouhlers  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  fori'ign 
relations  of  that  same  nation,  he  leai'iied,  as  no 
other  man  in  the  country's  sei'vice  could  learn, 
under  what  immense  disadvantages  the  Govern- 
ment labored  in  not  having  proper  naval  and 
coaling  stations  at  points  more  or  less  remote 
from  our  own  long  lines  of  almost  undefended 
seacoast.     It  was  then  that  lie  tliotight  of  the 


outfiosts,  the  islands,  and  the  seaports  of  Russian 
A  morica  and  of  the  many  beautiful  harbors  look- 
ing out  on  the  Caribltean  Sea  and  farther  Atlantic 
( Jcean. 

II.— THE  ALASKA  TREATY. 

Tills  nation  will  never  forget  the  sympathy  and 
the  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  of  material  support 
extend«t<l  to  it  by  the  Czar  and  the  government  of 
Russia  during  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  great  civil 
war,  and  not  a  few  of  these  acta  were  especially 
timely,  as  well  as  most  delicate  and  discriminat- 
ing, in  view  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  other 
great  powers  toward  the  great  republic  at  the 
timereferri'd  to.  It  has  always  seemed  a  strange 
ciivumstanct!  to  those  whose  limited  opportuni- 
ties have  not  enaljled  them  to  discern  the  secret 
incentives  that  prompt  nations  todeeds — the  warm 
friendship  that  ti-om  time  to  time  has  been  very 
manifest  and  pronounced  between  (what  the 
American  people  are  proud  to  think)  the  freeet 
nation  in  tlie  world  and  the  nation  that  Uurt 
world  is  prone  to  point  to  as  the  most  despotic 
There  ar<'  good  reasons  for  this  fraternity  of  feel- 
ing, however,  and  for  the  present  it  is  sufBcient 
to  point  to  (lie  very  natural  desire  of  the  Bear  of 
Russia  tliat  lier  immediate  neighbors  shall  not 
Imnelit  by  any  undue  acquisitions  in  other  landi, 
wliiJe  the  Jieart  of  every  true  American  mnot 
naturally  wai'in  toward  a  government  that  by  one 
touch  of  ua  magic  wand  loosed  the  chains  from 
more  llian  2n,nou,O0CI  of  bondmen. 

During  the  year  I8CG  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  the  C'zar  of  Rusaia.  The 
occasion  was  opportune,  and  Mr,  Seward  at  once 
instructed  our  minister  at  St.  Feteiaburg  person- 
ally, and  in  the  name  of  the  United  Statea  Got- 
eniment,  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  of  •![  the 
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Ruseiae  upon  liis  escape  and  to  convey  to  him  an 
expression  of  tlie  sincere  good-will  and  friendsliip 
of  the  ])oople  of  America.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  without  doubt 
aX  his  BUggoiition,  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
adoption  by  tlie  two  houses  of  Congress  of  a  very 
complimentary  resolution  of  greeting  to  "his 
ini]>orial  majesty  and  to  tlie  Hussian  nation " 
upon  his  providential  escape  froiu  danger.  Thore- 
iipon  the  Government  sent  a  special  envoy  and  a 
war  vessel — the  double -turreted  monitor  Mian-' 
loiiiimiih — to  convey  him  across  the  sea  and  to  St. 
Petersburg  especially  to  bear  this  greeting  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Russiaa.  All  this  could  but  be 
Tuost  gratifying  to  tbo  Russian  people,  and  it 
most  adiuirahly  o{)ened  the  way  (or  negotiations 
for  the  jiurchuse  of  those  ■  ■  outposts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg "  along  the  coast  of  the  Northwest. 

It  was  Russia's  friendship  for  the  United 
States  that  made  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  her 
American  possessions  not  altogether  an  unwol- 
<:cinie  subject  (or  discussion  when  lirst  presented 
to  the  Hussian  minister  at  Washington  by  Mr. 
."^ewan.!,  Au  agreement  was  quickly  reached. 
The  question  of  compensation  seems  to  have  been  * 
•easily  adjusted,  and  prolmbly  with  less  discussion 
thiin  wonhl  commonly  occur  iu  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  an  ordinary  residence.  Two  nations 
were  making  a  trade.  They  were  accustomed  to 
"leal  ill  large  iiguri's.  The  acreage  of  each  went 
fur  into  the  millions.     Tiieir  populations,  their 


revenues,  their  annual  budgets  never  fell  below 
eight  and  nine  figures.  (>ne  had  a  valuable  resi- 
dence. It  was  willing  to  part  witli  it.  The 
other  was  willing  to  buy.  The  owner  says  I  will 
accept  (ilO,000,000  for  it.  The  prospective  pur- 
chaser says  I  will  give  you  $5,000,000  for  it. 
The  owner  says  I  will  split  the  difference — tak- 
ing ft7, 500,000.  The  other  says  call  it  an  even 
$7, 000, 000  and  it  is  a  Imrgain.  Agreed,  said 
the  first.  And'so  the  contract  was  matle,  and 
Russian  America,  all  those  "  seaports,  and  towns, 
and  fortifications  on  the  verge  of  tliis  continent," 
once  "the  outposts  o£  St.  I'etersburg,"  wei-e 
stipulati'd  to  be  sold  to  the  United  States  for  a 
paltry  (;7. 000,000 — about  the  price  of  two  war 
Vessels.  The  Russian  Fur  Company,  however, 
had  some  vested  interests  in  the  country  which 
Mr.  Seward  earnestly  desired  sliould  bo  removeil 
by  the  Russian  Government,  and  tho  trifle  of 
$200,000  was  added  to  the  purchase  price  to  pro- 
vide for  that  cxgienso — thus  making  the  actual 
pecuniary  considei-ation  t7, 200,000.  But  this 
negotiation  bf^tween  Mr.  r?toeckl,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Seward  did 
not  close  the  incident.  It  had  all  to  bo  submit- 
ted to  the  government  at  St.  I'etersbiirg. 

Une  of  tlie  most  dramatic  and  at  the  saine 
time  important  chapters  in  the  story  of  the  lite 
of  the  great  American  statesman  and  diploma- 
tist who  so  successfully  presided  over  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  during  tho  stormy 
period  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  .Andrew  Johnson  is  that 
of  the  final  scene  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  acquiring  title 
to  that  vast  territory  there- 
tofcire  known  as  Russian 
America — the  di'afling  and 
signingof  the  treaty  of  trans- 
fer. Dramatic  because  of 
its  wonderful  environments, 
drawn  hy  the  [>en  of  the 
great  statesman  at  the  mid- 
night hour  when  other  men 
shqit,  or,  if  awake  at  tho 
capital  of  the  nntinn,  awake 
only  to  outgeneral  an  ad- 
ministrution  that  bad  fallen 


i-il    • 


tho 


philosophy  of  many,  was 
deserving  of  defeat  in  every 
measui-e  that  emanated  from 
its  [Hirtfolios  ;  important  in 
that  it  witnessed  tlie  culmi- 
nation of  an  idea  long  and 
tenderly  cherished    by   its 
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author,  tor  by  that  niglifa  work  a  vast  sov- 
ereignty was  paesitig  from  one  great  nation  to 
another  ;  not  by  force  of  arms,  by  conquest, 
by  seizure,  or  hy  iinlawfii!  appropriation,  but 
liy  peaceful  ami  fraternal  negotiation — a  inn- 
mentons  proceeding  in  which  by  Boleinn  treaty 
two  great  nations  won  each  a  victory  antl  neither 
suffered  defeat.  U  wna  a  Ixiautifnl  scene,  that 
niidniglit  gathering  at  the  teni]H)i'ary  State  Do- 
parlmont  on  Fourteenth  Pliijet,  ami  the  writer 
makes  no  apolopy  for  transcribing  here  the  story 
BB  it  has  Ix'en  told  by  one  who  was  a  part  of  it 
in  ihe  biogi'apliy  of  his  father,  the  great  Secre- 
tary, and  who  is  the  only  one  now  living  who 
was  present  in  iK'half  of  the  United  Slates  on 
that  memorable  occasion. 

On  Fridiiy  evenjiijt.  Mnrcli  2H,  Sf'wurd  wiih  jilnyiiig 
ivhist  in  hiH  piirlor  willi  nome  iif  his  fniiiily,  n'hen  t)ie 
Kuuiinn  mliilKtvr  wiui  annonnceil. 

"I  huvH  a  dispatch,  Mr.  Sewanl,  from  my  Kovtrn- 
iiient  by  cable.  Tlie  Kmiieror  Klves  his  cotiHciit  ti)  t)ie 
cession.  To-morrow,  if  you  like,  I  will  cnmc  ui  tiie 
Department,  and  we  ran  enter  upon  tlie  tiTitty." 

Sewar<l,  wllli  a  stnile  of  sutts- 
factlon  at  the  news,  pimhed  away 
the  whist-table,  sayiiit;: 

"  Why  wait  till  to-morrow, 
Mr,  Stoeckl  ?  I^et  us  make  the 
tiviity  to-night." 

"But your  Dt-piirtmeut  is 
closed.    You  have  iiii  clerks  and 

alxiut  the  tnwo." 

"  Nevermind  that,"  responded 
Seward.  "Ity<iucanmnsteryour 
legation  totcetlier  Isffore  mid- 
night, you  will  find  me  awaiting 
you  at  the  Beimrtment  n'hlcU 
will  l>e  open  ami  ready  fi)r  bus- 

I[i  lews  than  two  lioiirs  after- 
ward light  was  HtruaiLiinK  out  ot 
the  windowH  of  the  Dejiarlni 
of  State,  andapparentlyli 


1  ther 


day.    By  4  o'clock  on  Saturday 

morning   the  treaty  was   en- 

grosseil.  signed,  seali-d,  anil  ready 

foTtransniiH-slon  by  the  President 

to  the  Senate-    Tiiere  vras  need 

of  this  haste,  in  onler  to  have  it  acted  ntion  Iwfore  Ihe 

end  of  the  nesslon.  tmw  near  at  hand. 

Ijeutxe,  the  artist,  sul)SM|uently  |>mnt4t1  an  hiMttiricnl 
picture  representing  the  scene  at  the  I)ri>artiiient.  It 
gives  with  fidelity  the  lighted  rootil,  Itn  furniture  and 
appi)intments.  Sewanl,  sitting  by  his  writliig-tjilili', 
pen  in  hand,  is  listening  to  the  Kiissian  minister,  whose 
extended  hand  Ik  just  over  tiie  great  globe  at  Ihe  Sec- 
retary's ellsiw.  Tlie  gaslight  strpaming  down  on  tiie 
gtdlw  illuminateK  the  ontline  of  the  Russian  province. 
The  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Chew,  is  coming  in  with  tlie  en- 
grossed copy  ot  the  treaty  Tor  signature.  In  the  luu'k- 
ground  stand  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Htnlisco,  comparing 
the  French  and  English  versions,  while  Mr.  Sumner  and 
ihe  Assistant  Secretary  are  sitting  in  conference. 


To  the  AsHistAnt  Secretary  had  been  assigned,  as  hts 
share  ot  the  night's  worii.  the  duty  of  finding  Mr.  Snm- 
ner,  the  chairman  ot  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Kelations,  to  inform  him  of  the  negotiations  in  prognM 
and  request  his  advocacy  ot  the  treaty  In  the  Senate. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  the  8eiiat«  was 
about  considering  itA  favorite  theme  of  odniinlatratlTs 
detinqnencleH,  the  sergeant-at-arms  announced,  "A  mes- 
sage from  the  President  ot  t)ie  United  States."  GlaacM 
were  signitlcaiitly  exchanged  between  Senaton,  wltb 
thenmttered  remark,  "Another  veto  !"  Great  was  tbe 
surprise  in  the  chamber  wlien  the  Secretary  ejaculated, 
rather  than  read,  "  A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Ruaslan 


Nor  was  the  surprise  lessened  when  the  chairman  of 
B'orelgn  Relations,  a  leading  opiwnent  ot  the  President, 
rose  to  move  favorable  action.  His  remarks  showed 
easy  tamiliarity  with  tlie  subject  and  that  he  waa  pre- 
fer the  speedy  approval  ot  the 


pared  to  give 
treaty  by  the  Sei 
In  the  cloak- 
was  talked  over. 


oiim.  after  adjournment,  the  matter 
Sai<l  one  Senator,  "  I  thought  we  warn 
Hither  hack  at  Andy  Johnson  to-day, 
going  to  vote  for  the  blg- 


d  most-unheard-of  thing  the  admfQistratlon  b 


'ItiK  also  .lUtlyluB  iaUnils  wlilc 


rve  le  protect  the  it 


111.— MR-  .-REWARDS  VISIT  TO  THE 
n.WI.'^H   WEST  INDIES. 

Neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  his  son  Frederick  w« 
in  robust  health  when  cold  weather  commenced 
in  1  h'cemlier,  IHO'i.  The  physicians  advised  a 
temporary  change  of  climate.  The  assassin  had 
failed  to  take  the  life  ot  Mr.  Seward  or  his  son, 
but  one  for  whom  either  one  of  them  would  have 
deemed  it  a  privilege  to  lay  down  his  own  life, 
the  faithful,  loving  wife  and  mother,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  wrcidont  to  Mr.  Seward — April  5 — 
was  at  her  home  in  Auburn,  but  who  immediatelj 
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liasteiK'J  to  Waaliington  and  was  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  tlie  niunloroiis  attack  on  lior  loved 
ones,  liad  l>«'n  iiiiaUh!  lo  witlistand  the  shock,  and 
died  ill  tlie  Wnsliiiifiton  home  while  her  son  was 
still  in  imminent  ]MTil,  Jiiiie'Jl,  \W\i.  A  second 
%-ictim,  the  only  daiifjhter,  followed  the  mother  a 
little  more  than  a  year  later.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever—December, ISGJ — the  dauyhler  was  at 
the  Auburn  hoine.  Tlio  Secretary  intended  that 
she  should  g"  with  him  on  his  West  India  cruise, 
but  for  mime  n.'iisoii  that  part  of -his  plan  was 
abandoned. 

The  Seci-etary  of  the  Xavy  i)l.-(^cd  the  De  Solo, 
a  steamer  belontrint;  then  to  the  Uulf  squadron, 
at  the  service  of  the  Secn-tary  of  State,  and  on 
t)ie  ni^ht  of  Deeoinlmr  .10,  ISil.*),  ii is  party,  con- 
sistinyot  jiimscjf,  !,is  s..n  h'rederiuk,  Jlrs.  Fred- 
erick "W.  Si'-viiri],  luT  sister,  and  two  servants, 
einhai'k<'d  and  went  out  to  sea  with  the  tide  the 
iie.xt  morning.  It  evidently  goes  without  saying 
that  there  was  something  mure  than  rest,  recrea- 
titm,  and  desii-e  to  escHjie  the  inclemency  of  the 
mild  "Wa-ahinglon  winti-r  tliat  prompted  the 
Secretary  of  Stiite  to  turn  llie  prow  of  the  De  Solo 
toward  the  Virgin  l:Jlands  when  tliey  cleared 
the  Potomac  Hiver  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
the  evening  of  .Ijinuarv  1.  1.1(1';. 

Tiie  n-'S..!..  steiijn;-<i  across  the  Gulf  Stream 
well  east  of  the  Huhamns  and  direct  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  fii-st  hmd  sighted  after  leaving  the 
shores  of  the  United  Statics.  On  January  9  it 
anchored  in  the  harbor  cif  St.  'J'iiomas.  The 
scenes  that  met  Mr.  Sewai-d  and  bis  party  hero 
were  strange  and  interesting,  it  being  their  first 
visit  to  any  of  the  West   India   Islands.      They 


remained  at  St.  Thomas  three  days, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Seward  re- 
ceived and  returned  official  visits  and 
was  honored  in  many  ways.  On 
January  10  he  dined  with  the  Danish 
governor  of  the  islan'i  and  wa.^  re- 
ceived with  a  salute  of  Jifteen  guns 
from  the  Danish  forts  as  be  was  met 
by  the  governor's  carriage  on  land- 
ingfromthe  Ih  S-lo.  Amongother 
interesting  incidents  of  Sir.  Seward's 
stay  at  St.  Thomas  was  a  visit  jiaid 
by  him  to  (renera!  Santa  Anna,  twice 
president  and  twice  dictator  of  Mex- 
ico, but  then  an  exile  from  his  coun- 
try, where  Napoleon  Til.  Jiad,  under 
the  Austrian  Prince  Ferdinand  Max- 
imilian, set  up  an  empire  which  at 
this  time  was  Ix^ing  upheld  in  a  pre- 
carious condition  by  I'rench  bayo- 
nets. Thestudentof  history  wonders 
^  sometimes,  as  he  reaila  the  story  of 

the  interchange  of  courtesies  be- 
tween the  stalwart  veteran  soldier  and  ox-presi- 
dent of  tliG'  Mexican  republic  and  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Slats  of  the  United  States,  it  it  ever 
occurred  to  the  stem  old  warrior,  then  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  that  in  the  maimed  and  dis- 
figured statesman  before  him,  barely  half  his 
size,  slumbered  then  the  latent  power  that, 
greater  than  Mexican  military  maneuvers,  would 
800U  remove  the  support  of  French  bayonets  from 
an  ejf'cle  Mexican  etnpire,  and  leave  it  to  topjile 
over  into  the  merciless  embrace  of  an  organized 
Me.tican  reiniblic. 

It  was  unnecessary  for  Jlr.  Seward  to  visit  St, 
Thomas  to  becomi!  convinced  that  its  commodious 
port,  located  at  a  point  that  has  been  most  aptly 
and  accurately  descrilied  as  "  a  place  which  is  on 
the  way  to  every  other  place  in  the  West  In- 
dies," must  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Uinted  States,  especially  in  tlie  event  of  liostili- 
tios  with  any  other  pi;)wer.  And  yet  seeing  with 
one's  own  eyes  is  much  more  convincing  tlian 
listening  to  the  most  eloquent  discourse  or  read- 
ing the  most  accurate  description.  The  perplex- 
ities and  the  annoyances  experienced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  its  then  very 
recent  stnigghi  for  national  existence,  when  its 
statesmen  would  have  given  millions  of  money 
for  convi'nient  outside  aeajHirts  over  which  they 
could  have  hiid  o.xchisive  control,  were  too  fresh 
in  tlie  memory  of  the  Secretary  of  State  not  to 
prompt  him,  with  the  foresight  of  the  tnie  states* 
man,  early  to  cast  about  in  qiieat  of  such  naval 
a<!commodations  as  the  Government  could  cod- 
veniently  secure.  It  was  a  bitter  memory — it 
had  ln'cn  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  high-spirited 
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And  chivalrous  statesman  as  lie  sat  in  liis  inner 
office  in  the  old  State  Department  and  read  reports 
that  came  from  diplomatic  and  consular  offices 
scattered  over  the  world  and  realized  the  embar- 
rassments and  vexations  experienced  by  them  in 
their  struggles  to  guard  national  interests  under 
alien  skies.  A  convenient  seaport  at  some  point 
not  too  remote  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that 
should  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
■can  Government  had  been  an  absolute  necessitv 
during  the  struggle  just  closed,  and  Mr.  Seward 
-determined  that  the  want  of  such  a  port  should 
not  embarrass  any  future  administration  if  in  his 
power  to  prevent  it.  He  ran  his  eye  over  the 
map  of  tlie  western  hemisphere  and  took  note  of 
the  multitude  of  islands  in  the  seas  that  wash  the 
long  lines  of  coast  of  the  United  States.  He 
found  them  w(?ll-nigh  innumerable.  The  Ber- 
mudas, the  Bahamas,  the  Antilles,  the  Hawaiian, 
the  Ahnitian — all  the  property  of  other  nations, 
and  at  that  time  the  (jovernment  of  the  United 
States  held  no  absolute  riglit  even  to  cast  anchor 
in  the  smallest  port  of  any  one  of  them.  "What 
a  bocm  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  just  one 
port  for  the  shelter  of  American  ships  from  1861 
to  18G5  at  some  convenient  point  oil  the  Atlantic 
coast,  in  either  the  Bejmuda  or  Bahama  group, 
'  is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  possession  of  the  keys 
off  the  south(jrn  coast  of  Florida  at  the  jjresent 
time.  Under  such  conditions  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  difficulty  in  understanding  tlie  anxiety  and 
solicitude  of  the  OovernnKMit  in  the  matter  of 
acquiring  title  to  one  or  mon^  suitable  seaports 
within  easy  a(rc(\^s  <»f  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
seaboards. 

The  advantages  of  St.  Tliomas  as  a  central, 
salutary,  and  convenient  port  for  the  Unit(»d 
States  liave  always  been  rcu-ognized  by  those  who 
have  had  any  knowhidge  of  the  matter.  Tlie 
island  is  about  18-J-  degrees  north  of  the  equator 
and  3 G  miles  east  of  Tuerto  Kico.  Jt  is  sticond 
in  size  of  the  Danish  Virgin  islands,  St.  Croix 
containing  more  than  dou'ble  its  s(iuan»  miles. 
The  Virgin  grou])  of  islands  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyagi^  in  llD.'i,  and 
were  christened  ])y  him  in  memory  of  St.  Trsula 
and  her  11,000  companions  whose  bones  an? 
claimed  still  to  be  preserved  at  ( 'ologne.  Wlu^ther 
Columlms  concluded  as  he  felt  his  way  among 
what  may  well  have  apptiannl  to  him  to  he  an 
innumerable  cluster  of  islets,  scatt(jr(?d  over  a 
space  of  about  two  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, that  there  was  an  island  ai)iece  for  each  of 
the  virgin  followers  of  Ursula,  is  uncertain,  but 
wiser  men  than  Columbus  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  in  this  work  of  distribution  there  are 
only  islands  enough  tx)  provide  one  each  for  about 
100  of  the  virgins.     Scarcely  more  than  a  dozen 


of  the  islands  are  now  inhabited.  The  total 
is  estimated  at  4G5  sc^uare  miles  and  the  total 
population  a  few  years  ago  was  67,000.  The 
westerly  islands  belong  to  Spain,  the  easterly  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  central  to  Denmark.  The 
area  of  the  Spanish  islands  is  about  150  square 
mihis,  that  of  the  British  about  57  square  miles, 
and  that  of  the  Danish  240  square  miles — a  prob- 
able over-estimate.  TJie  populations  of  these 
divisions  according  to  the  latest  obtainable  in- 
formation are  respectively  approximately  2,600, 
5,500,  and  34,000.  The  area  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Danish  islands  is  as  follows:  St.  Croix,  80 
square  miles;  St.  Thomas,  33  square  miles;  St. 
John,  21  square  miles.  St.  Thomas  has  only 
one  town,  bearing  the  name  of  Charlotte  Amelie, 
but  more  often  called  by  the  name  of  the  island, 
St.  Thomas,  and  it  is  located  on  its  magnificent 
harbor,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  south 
coast  and  is  nearly  land-locked.  The  island  is  13 
miles  long  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  3' 
mil(\s.  The  harbor,  so  well  sheltered  and  so  ad- 
vantageously situated  in  the  way  of  ocean  travel, 
is  undcnibtedly  one  of  the  l:)est  and  most  com- 
modious in  all  the  West  Indies.  It  is  capable  of 
floating  the  largest  vessels  and  possesses  adequate 
an(.'horage  for  the  entire  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  its  mercantile  marine. 

Mr.  Seward  and  i)arty  returned  to  the  Potomac 
by  way  of  San  Domingo,  Fort  au  Prince,  and 
Havana,  arriving  at  the  Washington  home  Jan- 
uary 28,  18GG.  The  ju-esence  of  the  Secretary 
and  his  assistant  at  their  desks  in  the  old  State 
Department  oji  the  fc^llowing  morning,  January 
29,  wjis  greeted  with  pleasure  by  all  who  knew 
tliem,  and  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  in  their 
month's  cruise  was  manifest.  A  snow-storm 
during  the  day — just  a  little  Washington  snow- 
storm— was  (}uit(i  enough  to  remind  them  tliat 
they  were  out  of  tlie  tropics,  a  long  way  from 
the  ])alniy  bnMv.es  of  St.  Thomas,  and  again  in 
the  midst  of  exjicting  duties. 

IV.— TTTE  DAXrSIT  TREATY  AND  ITS 
DEFEAT   IN  THE  SENATE. 

The  att(»ntion  of  tluj  Department  of  State  on 
Mr.  Seward's  return  to  it  was  first  given  to  the 
]natt(?rs  of  th(?  Eranco-Mexican  difficulty  and  to 
tlu-  Ahihatiui  claims,  hut  verv  soon  thereafter,  in 
a  <lelicat(>  and  diplomatic  manner,  the  Secretary 
of  States  introduced  the  subject  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  a  Danish  West  Indian  seaport  to  Mr. 
Kaasloff,  the  Danish  minister  then  residing  at 
Washington.  The  suggestion  was  too  novel  to 
meet  with  inmiediate  favor.  To  part  with  the 
sovereignty  of  a  portion  of  its  territory  by  a 
European  nation  was  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
heard-of traiisacticm,  but  it  was  a  proceeding  so 
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uniifliial  and  so  extraordinary  that  the  suggestion 
could  not  be  entertained  at  once.  While  there 
was  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Denmark 
would  be  willini;  to  part  with  any  portion  of  its 
West  India  poBsessions,  intimations  came  from 
the  government  of  t^an  Domingo  that  the  desired 
naval  depot  might  be  secured  by  the  purchase  of 
thv  bay  and  penin:«ula  of  Samana,  a  most  corn- 
mod  iyiiaharlwr  on  the  north  coast  of  Kan  Domingo. 
A  visit  made  by  Admirnl  I'orter  and  Mr.  Fred- 
crick  \V.  Seward  in  the  naval  steamer  Grttifshurg 
to  San  Domingo,  the  Assistant  Secretary  being 
cUiEbed  with  power  to  conchide  a  treaty  for  the 
ci'ssion  of  bay  and  peninsnia  if  founil  satisfactory, 


■  conch 
Not  very  long  after  this 
cession  of  Russian  Aniei 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Ho  far  from  being  al  a: 
any  portion   of  its   Wesi 
having  hung  ui>uii  thftt 
the  I>anish  IJovi'rnmont 
slow  to  entertain 
of  one  of  its  port 
Just  what  influc 
Government  in  tl 


,  th( 


of  any  treaty, 
treaty  for  the 
iK'gotiateil  and 


anxious  to  part  with 
India  possessions — -or 
thfni  a  sign  "  For  Sale" — 
iniont  and  people  wore  very 
ly  projiosiltou  for  a  transfer 
o  the  American  Government, 
■e  the  action  of  the  Russian 
sale  of  Alaiika  mav  have  had 


in  bringing  the  Danish  administration  to  enter- 
tain the  suggestion  of  such  a  transfer  it  wonld" 
be  difficult  to  determine.  It  was  only  a  little 
before  this  suggestion,  made  by  Mr.  Seward  to 
Colonel  Raasloff,  that  Denmark  sustainea  d. 
crushing  blow  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  in  the  loss  of  the  duchies  of  L>anen- 
burg,  Holstein,  and  Slesvijj-  It  was  a  terrible 
calamity  to  this  proud  little  monarchy,  and  the 
memory  of  it  is  not  likely  to  be  wiped  out  for- 
many  generations.  The  writer  could  but  sym- 
pathize with  the  grieved  hearts  of  two  Danish 
gentlemen  whom  he  accompanied  through  a  Ger- 
man museum  at  Berlin  in  June,  1897,  whore  are 
preserved  many  cannon,  battle-flags,  and  other 
trophies  of  war  captured  by  the  Prussians  from 
the  Danes  on  more  than  one  hard-fotight  field  in 
the  struggle  of  brave  little  l)enmark  against  the 
combined  forces  of  the  two  powerful  opposing 
allies.  Tears  came  unbidden  to  the  eyes  of  these 
chivalrotis  descendants  of  the  sea-kings  of  the 
north,  and  words  were  quite  unnecessary  to  con- 
vey an  expression  of  the  hoj*  that  time  will  one 
day  provide  an  opportunity  to  square  accounts- 
with  the  powers  that  laid  waste  their  beautiful  land. 
and  stripped  it  of  its  most  valuable  provinces. 
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During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  Den- 
mark had  shown  its  friendship  for  tiie  gruat  rn- 
public  in  many  ways.      In    its  ports  Americjin 
vessels  found  a  welcunie  and   a  safe  anchorage. 
It  never  lost  an  opfMirlnnity  to  pi'rfonn  a  kind 
office    for   tlie  (iovcrnnient   and    pfoph-    of    tlio 
country  where 
so  many  of  its 
brave  sons  and 
dauglitcrs  had 
come  to  Ijuild 
themselves 
new  homes. 
These    facta, 
however,  were 
not   suflicii'Ht 
to  prompt  the 
Danish  admin- 
istration at 

kindly  Co  the 
suggestion  to 
reliiiipiish,  for 
money  orot  her 
consideration, 
its  iKiBsesfions 


!  No 


■\Vorld.  (Jf  all  th<>  European  nations  having 
holdings  in  the  "West  Indies  where  African 
slavery  previously  existed,  Denmark  idone  had 
suecessl'ully  solved  tlie  pniMcm  of  emancipa- 
tion. Its  siilijecls  on  Die  i.-ilamis  of  tlie  Vir- 
gin  group  were  i.nwiH-roiis.  emiteiitc-d,  and  ]iiii)py: 
they  sfjtiglit  no  change,  altlioufih  if  chaufie  wi:n: 
dei-reecl,  as  stiliseipienfly  hIlowii,  they  would  not 

the  islands.  I'l-ompled,  however,  wiili  a  sineiu-e 
jjlirpose  to  render  another  kiml  offie.>  to  llie  pe<j- 
pic  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Danish  crown 
finally  consenteti  to  entertain  a  i)ii)position  to  sell 
a  part  of  .the  West  India  [h issessions.  very  liiinly 

refusing  to  dispose  of  irion'  than  two  in! Is  and 

retaining  to  ilselt  the  largi.-st  and  mo.-*!  prod\ii'tive 
of  the  group. 

The  writer  wonld  emphasize  tliis  fii.-t,  tliiit  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  CoverniMeni  in 
finally  consenting  to  cede,  for  a  siinill  iiiiiiieyei.n- 
si.l.-ratioii.  a  part  of  its  .AiuerieaiL  p..«sesf-ioris  to 
the  nati.iii  that  oii^dit,  bv  virtue  m[  lo,-„ii,.ii  and 

for   national  defense,  to  own  ll ntiie   noLije   of 

ishunls  that  cjoniniand  entrance  ti>  Aini-iii'aiL 
]iorts.  -was  prompted  not  iiy  a  desire  to  rcliinjnish 
lis  possessions  in  this  heniispliere  or  for  the  trilli- 
Klipulated  for  their  pnr.-lnisi-,  but,  like  the  greiiier 
and  more  powerful  nation  so  closely  united  wiili 
Deuumrk  and  whieh  had  but  a  few  months  In'fon- 
ceded  "the  out|>osts  of  St.  retei-sbiirg "  to  the 
great  ii-pubiie,  liy  a  i>erle(*tly  sincere  purpose  u> 


perform  a  graceful  at't  and  extend  a  courMsy  to 
the  one  nation  in  all  the  w<n-ld  with  whieli  it  had 
always  been  on  most  friendly  teims,  and  between 
whom  and  it  there  hail  never  arisen  cause  for  the 
slightest     international    controverwy.       Intimate 
personal  acipiaintRnee    and    association  with  tlie 
people  of  Denmark  have  made  the  writer  more  or 
less  familiar  with  their  modes  of  thought  and  llie 
depth  and  tenderness  of  their  emotions.      Ijoyalty 
to  king  and  country  is  a  cardinal  virtue.      Urati- 
tnde  and  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  are  qualities 
that  come  into  their  lives  with  the  fresh  breezes 
that  swet'p  across  their  island  hoine.'i.      The  King 
and  meniboi's  of  the  royal   family  are  part  of  the 
people,  and  may  frequently  be  sei-n  on  the  streets 
of  Copenhagen 
mingling    with 
t  h  e     hurrying 
jiopulace,     lift- 
ing hats  to  the 
}iu  in  blest    snb- 
jects  and  i-eTOg- 
ni»ine    courte- 
sies from    an 
intensely    loyal 
piwple. 

Denmark 
hail  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  }wo- 
ple  of  Amerii-A 
in  its  disastrous 
struggle  with 
the  allied  pow- 
ers in  18C4,aud 

(After  tilt- i>ttMU|iti-<lusHi»»laalioii.l        Sympathy     Still 

strong  for  a 

people  will)  had  suppressed  a  gigantic  insur- 
rection ill  the  face  <il  ridicule  and  open  dis- 
favor of  an  ahiiowt  nniteii  Europe,  it  need 
n..t  U-  wonden'd  at  that  the  little  monarchy 
eventually  ci>risi>iited  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for 
the  transfer  of  the  two  small  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  .John  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
I'nited  Slates.  Slill.  so  concerned  was  it  in  the 
happiness  and  wi'll-beinj;  of  its  subjects  on  the 
ishinds  referred  to  tliat  (he  transfer  was  only 
"■rived  to  on  condition  that  their  inlmbitanta 
slnmid  fiei'ly  and  formally  consent  theivto  by 
hallot  duly  iiik.-ii.  The  vole  was  had  on  Janu- 
iiry  9,  ISiis,  ;ind  resiihcd  in  almost  a  unanimous 
declaralioii  in  favnr  of  the  transfer  of  allegiance, 
tliiTi'  WUi-i  bill  -J'J  voii's  in  the  negative  on  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  and  not  a  dissenting  voteon 
the  island  ,.!  St.  John. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Uie 
treaty  solemnly  entered  into  between  the  ezecn- 
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lives  of  the  governmenta  of  Denmark  and  the 
United  Statea  marks  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in 
the  entire  record  of  American  diplomacy.  The 
story  of  that  transaction,  though  told  for  a  thou- 
sand years  to  come,  wilt  never  fail  to  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  and  remorse  to  the  cheek  of  any 
true  American.  Denmark  did  not  come  pound- 
ing al  the  gates  of  the  American  nation  and  offer 
for  sale  two  beautiful  Virgin  islands.  It  was  the 
American  nation  that  sought  out  the  owner  of  the 
little  group  and  then  offered  $5,000,000  for  the 
three.  It  was  the  American  nation  that  sent  the 
De  Solo,  with  ila  great  Secretary  of  State,  to 
view  the  land,  and  afterward  sent  the  same 
little  war  vessel  from  St.  Thomas  to  Washington 
to  hear  the  special  commissioner  of  Denmark, 
Gov.  Edward  Carstensen,  to  the  American  capi- 
tal, where  he  could  gain  autlientic  advices  as  to 
the  probability  of  the  treaty's  ratification  before 
submitting  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands.  And  it  was  the  American 
Senate  that  finally  ignored  the  whole  proceeding, 
never  taking  any  action  whatever  on  the  treaty 
submitted  to  it,  and  thereby  offering  a  gratuitous, 
a  wicked,  and  an  unwarranted  insult  to  a  friendly 
nation.  The  purchase  price  agreed  upon  was 
$7,500,000.  It  is  true  the  debt  of  the  nation 
was  then  large  ;  but  it  was  not  pressing.  The 
revenue  also  was  large,  and  the  price  stipulated 
was  a  bagatelle.  It  is  not  true  that  the  reason 
Mr.  Seward  was  not  supported  by  Congress  was 
because  of  the  then  existing  natioual  debt.  Such 
an  excuse  was  never  given.  As  a  fact  the  course 
of  the  Senate  was  dictated  by  a  policy  accurately 
if  not  elegantly  described  in  the  editorial  quoted 
as  a  "  dog-in-the-mangerpolicy."  It  was  indeed 
most  dangerous  and  unjust  in  the  highest  degree. 

Not  until  the  curtain  shall  rise  upon  yet  another 
generation  will  the  careful  and  painstaking  hisM- 
rian  put  together  the  scattered  facts  that  bear  upon 
the  diplomatic  incident  that  culminated  in  the 
treaty  referred  to  and  in  its  unnatural  death  by 
strangulation  in  the  rooTn  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Kelations.  Then  indeed  the 
worid  will  learn,  and  the  flush  of  shame  will 
mantle  more  than  one  brow  to  know,  that  in  the 
superheated  political  conditions  attendant  upon 
tlifi  presentation  of  the  Danish  treaty  the  strong- 
est argument  against  its  consideration — and  the 
only  reason  that  actuated  more  than  one  member 
of  that  august  Senate — was  the  fact  that  the 
President  under  whom  it  was  negotiated  and  by 
whom  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  Andrew 
Johnson.  So  unreasoning  and  so  unreasonable 
are  wise  men  sometimes  when  Passion  guides  and 
Prejudice  sits  the  saddle! 

Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the  greatest  intellects 
that  ever  made  an  argument  in  the  United  States 


"THB  MAnnm  jun>  DisnouBiD  wttxtaaixa." 
(After  the  ■.ttemptod  auMalOBitloa.) 
Senate,  was  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  at  the  time  this  matter  was  pend- 
ing. It  is  fair  to  say  that  while  he  was  a  pro- 
nounced partisan  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
President,  he  wasa  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
had  previously  been  in  perfect  accord  with  him  in 
his  foreign  policy.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  his 
cordial  support  of  the  Russian  treaty.  The  same 
ailments  made  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  support  of  the 
treaty  to  annex  Alaska  were  equally  applicable  in 
support  of  the  treaty  to  raise  the  flag  over  the 
West  India  Islands.  Indeed,  as  a  miUtary  or 
naval  necessity  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  the 
reasons  for  annexing  St.  Thomas  were  then  at 
least  four-fold  greater  than  were  those  for  adding 
Alaska  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  never  heard  to  say  a  word  against  the  Danish 
treaty,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Danish 
commissioner,  whose  mission  to  this  country  was 
known  to  lie  for  tlie  purpose  of  learning  what,  if 
any,  hostility  existed  against  the  treaty,  he  raised 
his  voice  only  in  its  support.  Subsequently, 
when  General  de  Raasloff,  the  former  minister  to 
the  United  States  and  then  a  member  of  the 
Danish  cabinet,  came  especially,  but  in  an  un- 
official way,  to  urge  favorable  action  on  thetroa^ 
as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Danish  OovemmMit, 
it  having  entered  into  the  treaty  Btipnlatioiu  «t 
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the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  United  States,  the 
entire  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  silent,  Mr.  Sumner  with  the  rest.  The 
matter  continued  to  rest  undisturbed  in  the  liands 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
until  the  incoming  of  the  administration  of  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant.  Andrew  Johnson  was  no  longer 
President,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  then 
no  reason  for  further  delay,  the  time  for  ex- 
changing ratifications  having  been  twice  extended 
— the  last  time  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Saward's 
successor  in  the  State  Department. 

These  gentlemen — ^'  all  honorable  men  " — for- 
got that  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  first  opened 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas  ; 
forgot  that  Denmark  had  been  tlie  friend  of  the 
United  States  during  its  great  struggle  for  na- 
tional existence  ;  forgot  tliat  in  case  of  another 
war  absolute  military  necessity  would  compel 
the  Government  to  seek  just  such  a  station,  and 
that  it  would  be  forced  to  have  it  even  if  it  liad 
to  fight  to  get  it ;  forgot  that  the  most  sangui- 
nary pages  of  history  liad  betm  colored  the  crim- 
son tint  by  the  blood  of  brave  men  spilled  to 
win — as  they  were  forced  to  win — just  such 
strategic  posts  that  have  been  military  and  naval 
necessities  since  the  world  and  warfare  began. 

V._CONXLUSIOX  AND    MORAL. 

Early  in  the  Presidential  career  of  Abi-aham 
Lincoln  he  sought  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  securing  a  suitable  naval  station  among 
the  islands  off  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  With 
Secretary  Seward  he  requested  the  opinion  of 
Admiral  Porter  as  to  the  f^trategic  importance  of 
different  stations  among  the  W(^st  India  groups. 
The  admiral  promptly  made  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   Among  other  things  in  this  report  he  said: 

St.  Thomas  lies  right  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  from 
Europe,  Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
bound  to  the  West  India  Islands  or  to  the  United 
StAtes.  It  is  the  point  where  all  vessels  t4)uch  for  sui)- 
plies  when  needed  coming  from  any  of  tlie  above  sta- 
tions. It  is  a  central  point  from  which  any  or  all  of  the 
West  India  Islands  can  be  assailed,  while  it  is  im- 
pervious to  attack  from  landing  parties  and  can  l>e  fort- 
ified to  any  extent.  The  bay  on  whicli  lies  the  town  of 
St.  Thomas  is  alinost  circular,  the  entrance  being  by  a 
neck  guarded  by  two  heavy  forts,  which  can  be  so 
strengthened  and  protected  that  n<»  foreign  power  can 
ever  hope  to  tiike  it.  St.  Thonuis  is  a  small  Gibraltar 
by  itself  and  could  not  be  attacked  by  a  naval  force. 
There  would  be  no  possibility  of  landing  troo])s  there, 
as  the  island  is  surrounded  by  reefs  and  breakers,  and 
every  point  near  which  a  vessel  or  boat  could  approach 
is  a  natural  fortification,  and  cmly  requires  guns  with 
little  labor  expended  on  fortified  works.  There  is  no 
harl)or  in  the  West  Indies  l)etter  fitted  than  St.  Thomas 
for  a  naval  station.  Its  harbor  and  that  of  St.  John, 
and  the  harlx)r  formed  by  the  Water  Island,  would  ccm- 
tain  all  the  vessels  of  the  largest  navy  in  the  world, 


where  they  would  be  protected  at  all  times  from  bad 
weather  and  l)e  secure  against  an  enemy.  In  fine»  St. 
Thomas  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  commands  them  all.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  us 
than  to  any  other  nation. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  St.  Thomas  treaty 
in  the  Senate — or  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  treaty  having  never  left  the  com- 
mittee-room after  reaching  it — ex -Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Fox  wrote  to  Mr  Sumner  as 
follows — words  that  will  bear  repeating  though 
thirty  years  have  flitted  by  since  they  were  written: 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  demon.strat^l  that 
defensible  depot-stations  in  waters  where  a  fleet  is  in- 
tended to  act  are  invaluable  for  the  protection  they  af 
ford  to  connnerce,  the  efficiency  they  give  to  naval 
power,  and  the  economy  they  produce  in  repairing  and 
supplying  such  force.  History  is  full  of  the  struggles 
of  nations  for  the  control  of  such  positions;  Rhodes. 
Malta,  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  Ijouisburg,  Havana,  and 
Carthagena  readily  occur  to  the  memory.  Their  loss 
was  followed  by  diminished  naval  power,  their  gain  by 
large  influence.  .  .  . 

The  reasons  which  made  it  wise  and  patriotic  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  open  negotiations  to  this  end  have  lost 
none  of  their  force  now.  New  grounds  for  favoring  the 
object  come  constantly  into  notice,  and  our  country  can 
hardly  fulfill  the  great  destinies  expected  of  her  unless 
she  secures,  when  the  opportunity  is  presented,  a  position 
which  by  strategic  art  will  serve  as  an  outwork  to  the 
coast  of  our  Union  and  give  additional  efficiency  to  the 
means  of  defending  our  commerce  and  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  communications. 

It  is  very  true,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  edi- 
torial, that  <*  the  convention  at  St.  Louis  took  the 
right  view  of  the  matter  and  tlie  purchase  of  the 
islands  should  be  undertaken."  It  is  also  equally 
true  that  the  administration  cannot  be  too  diligent 
in  its  attempt  to  carry  into  effect,  in  good  faith, 
this  plank  of  the  platform  of  the  party  that  carried 
it  to  victory  in  1896.  Whether  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  has  not  lost 
much  of  its  ])restige  for  honorable  and  fair  deal- 
ings, especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  Danisli  Govern- 
ment and  people,  may  be  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance, but  r(H'ent  events  are  sufficient  to  prompt 
the  administration  to  look  to  its  '*  outposts  tdl 
along  tlie  coast,''  for  not  even  a  wise  and  dignified 
Si^nator  to-day  can  tell  what  waits  ujwn  the  com- 
ing of  the  morrow.  Hy  all  nutans  "  pay  a  reason- 
able sum  and  raise  the  Am»»rican  flag,'*  but  first 
make  tin?  nmoxir  honorahJv  and  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  American  naiion,  while  too  great 
and  too  gi*an<l  a  nation  to  suffer  insult  or  injury 
without  rescntnuMit,  is  also  too  great  and  too 
grand  a  nation  to  visit  unmerited  injury  or  insult 
upon  anotluM'.  Let  the  flag  be  raised,  but  as  its 
folds  unfurl  let  it  be  clean  and  unspotted,  that 
the  whole  world  may  know  that  it  is  the  flag  of 
honor  as  welj  as  the  ' '  flag  of  the  free.'* 


KUROPATKIN:  WAR  LORD    OF   RUSSIA. 

BY    CHARLES    JOHNSTON. 
(Bengal  Civil  Service,  retired.) 
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Imperial  (M>ogrji])liical  Society  ;  his  essays  are  tlie 
final  anrlmrity  on  every  point  of  strategy  ;  hia 
lectures  iiinki-  military  statistics  as  interesting  as 
romance,  anil  well  they  may,  for  on  this  warp  is 
the  web  of  all  poetry  woven.  Finally,  General 
KuropiVtkiii  is  a  tried  and  tested  administrator, 
of  singvilnr  creative  and  constructive  genius.     He 
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can  toil  terribly,  maatoring  a  inultituili'  of  details 
and  piercing  to  the  principle  bencatli  them  ; 
adaptiiiff  means  to  euds  with  the  unorriiig  insight 
of  intuition;  lie  has  won  the  wildest  and  corrupt- 
est  region  of  the  world  from  i-oblieryand  plunder 
to  ways  of  \^&ce,  turning  murdering  hordes  into 
mild  cotton -gro wore  and  bringing  wealth  to  a 
dead  wildi^rnoKS  of  sand  ;  he  lias  carried  diplo- 
matic success  tu  the  heart  of  the  Gobi  desert ;  he 
lius  won  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  his  soldiorR, 
tJie  devotion  of  liis  olTicers,  tlie  worm  regard  of 
his  civilian  ]ie!|iei-a. 

In  his  forty-ninth  year,  in  tlie  very  prime  of 
vigor  and  ]>ovver,  he  is  lonl  of  tlio  greatest  army 
in  the  world — 5,00U.0U0  men  in  iiine  of  war. 
No  finer  augury  could  have  li<*n  imagined  for 
Itupsia'a  hopes  in  the  new  year  and  the  new  cen- 
tury than  the  destiny  wliicli  calls  this  wisest 
warrior  to  lead  the  armies  of  tlie  Czar. 

(ietieral  Kuro]mlkin'a  life  is  rieh  in  dramatic 
coloring.  Xo  one  has  had  more  riiagiiifii'ciit  Ktage 
s<wnery :  the  nortlu'rii  lights  over  tlie  fi-onen 
Neva  Kiver;  tlie  "  Arabian  Nights'  "  cnuntry  of 
Tashkent  ami  Hamarcand;  I'aris  of  the  Del.Me; 
a  moonlit  oasis  in  tlie  Haliara;  the  Tartar  cities 
nndor  the  rcxjf  of  the  world:  the  idiio  Dttnube, 
I'levna,  the  Halkans;  tho  brigand-ridden  Tur-'o- 
man  stepin-s;  the  shores  of  tlie  Caspian;  the 
ruins  of  Merv;  tlieii  again  tho  wintry  Neva,  the 
war  niinitfti-y,  the  liussian  army.  And,  on  the 
»vi;rage,  three  decoratiuna  lor  every  change  of 

What  will  be  Iho  setting  of  tlie  eoming  acts  ? 
Constantinople'/  Calcutta?  CJiiiia';'  These  things 
lie  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

I.— RIRTII  AND  KlJL'CATnjN:  1818-00. 
Like  the  minister  of  liiiance,  the  new  war  lord 
is  an  example  of  t!ie  extreme  demonwy  of  lius- 
sian  rule.  Sergei  lulitch  Vitte  U^gan  Ids  can'or 
as  master  of  a  wayside  railroad  station;  Ale.xei 
Nicolaieviteh  Kuroiwltkin  as  Mub-lieutenarit  in  a 
Turkestan  regiment  when  Asian  service  was  es- 
teemed mere  exile.  They  won  their  way  to  the 
highest  places  in  the  i-ealni  by  slieer  clumicter 
and  power,  lioth  are  of  old  nolile  fiimilies.  Tlie 
minister  of  finance  can  trace  his  line  Imik  thn.mgii 
tlie  I'rinces  Dolgoriiki  to  the  old  Vxur:-  of  Mos- 
cow. The  minister  of  war  is  a  hereditary  iiol.le 
of  PskofT,  whose  tradition  of  aristocracy  .«ti-etchea 
back  throngli  medijeval  llansa  days  to  mere 
heathendom,  when  Thor  and  Woden  ruled  tlui 
world.  In  the  midst  of  its  jieat-bogs  and  pine 
forests,  I'skoff  Iwasts  its  Ijuttressed  walla  and 
toweretl  citadel  more  venerable  far  than  Moscow's 

Kremlin.  Its  stonM  were  ohl  ere  tlie  first  log  of 
Moscow  was  laid. 

General    Kuropatkin's    father,    retii-ing    from 


military  service  about  liie  year  the  serfs  were 
lilierated,  lived  on  Ida  I'skoff  estate  and  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  local  government  of  the 
province.  As  president  of  the  Agricultural 
('ommittee,  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  flax  may 
well  have  influenced  his  son  a  generation  later 
among  the  cotton- fields  of  Merv.  General  Kuro- 
pitkin's  mother  still  lives  on  the  Pskofl!  estate, 
managing  her  farms  and  cultivating  her  gardens. 
Alexei  Nicolaieviteh  Kuropatkin  was  entered 
at  the  Cadet  CoqB  School  and  lati'r  at  the  Pav- 
lovskoe  Military  College  in  St.  Petereburg;  one  of 
those  iuigft  bnililinga  in  raw  rod  stiKXM,  gaunt 
and  unlovely,  which  tho  twilight  capital  so  much 
affects.  He  rea'l  there,  umong  otln^r  things, 
how  Count  Muii'ivielT  of  the  Anioor  had  just 
added  to  the  Kussian  emjiire  a  territory  as  big  as 
France,  won  from  China,  on  tho  Pacific  coast 
over  against  .lajmn.  He  did  not  ivad  of  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan;  he  himself  was  to  help 
in  making  that  piece  of  ]{ussian  history.  An 
atmosphere  of  keen  mwleriiity  reigns  over  the 
Pavlovskou  elass-i'ooms :  mathemalics,  the  sci- 
ences, living  Janguagt^s  only;  military  history 
from  stone-hatchet  days  ;  and  as  much  of  the  art 
of  war  as  a  sub- lieutenant's  head  can  hold.  Hard 
work  all  week  ;  mild  Sunday  morry-makinga  ; 
jH'riodical  examinations;  military  discipline  over 
all. 

IL— THE  LAND  OF  THE   "ARABIAN 
NIGHTS  :"   lSfifi-C8. 

When  Alexei  Kuroi>atkin  was  passing  his  last 
terms  at  I'avlovskoe  College  the  shadow  of  the 
Kussian  power  was  rising  over  the  sands  of  Tur- 
kestan. '■  We  have  come  hither  not  for  a  liay. 
nor  yet  for  a  year,  but  forever,"  were  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  one  of  her  generals. 

The  vast  wonderland  of  Islaiil  had  slowly  been 
growing  comrnnn  and  familiar.  The  veil  of  the 
unknown    had  been    torn  from  Asiatic  Turkey, 
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Persia,  Afulianislaii.  The  8ilM>rian  stcp^Msa  on  tlie 
north  liail  Iihlj^Ih'i'II  Itussiansoil.  Then i  remained 
only  Tmkojititn,  still  ih-owsiiiK  in  the  blue  haze  of 
luvsT'Tv  arul  roriwiin'L'.  The  evoiiiiifi  vuice  of  the 
muc/v.in  ('idling  in  cailrnce  on  Allah;  mosque 
ami  iii.'tlresL  Blill  iimniiiiring  the  prayers  of  the 
rnijihet  an.l   divaiiiing  of   Islam's  ftlchemy  and 
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In  181)0  Alexi'i  KuropAtkin  got  his  c 
8ion  as  sub- lieu  ten  ant  in  the  Turkestan  rifles,  at- 
tra<;ted  thither  by  tho  voice  of  war.  He  may 
well  have  dreamed  of  that  land  of  wonders. 
Visions  of  tho  Golden  Age,  when  this  was  Eden; 
Zoroaster  and  the  lioly  fire  ;  then  Alexander  of 
Macedon  ;  then  high-cheeked  Uuddhist  Mongols; 
Xestorian  (Jliristians ;  Arabs  triumphing  for 
Islam  ;  then  Genghis  Khan  in  liis  ruthless  sav- 
agery ;  ami  at  last  Tamerlane,  a  warrior  ecpial  to 
Ale.vauder,  ruthless  as  Genghis  Khan,  fanatical 
as  the  Arabs,  as  great  aljuilderas  tho  Huddhists. 
Ilis  onnini'Ied  mosques,  with  their  aralj«!sques ; 
mosaic  flooi-s  of  ebony  and  ivory  ;  the  Turquoise 
Gat('  ;  the  Summer  Palace,  resplendent  in  gold 
and  blue  against  the  morning  ;  the  Garden  of 
I'aradisi;,  of  clear  white  Tabriz  marble,  frescoes, 
inlaid  floora,  fnmiture  of  silver  ;  Indian  spices 
and  muslins,  China  silks,  and  musk,  and  precious 
stones,  rieh  furs  from  Silwria — all  the  wealth  and 
color  of  the  '-Arabian  Nights"  multiplied  ten 
times  by  lame  Timur's  genius.  Tiien,  after 
Timur,  centuries  of  di'gradation  and  seething 
rottenness,  and  over  all  tho  iridescence  of  decay, 
the  last  glamor  oF  Islam,  holding  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  from  ihi^  Ganges  to  Morocco,  from 
Kazan  to  ZaiiKiluir.  Far  more  than  Mecca  or 
Stamboul  Bukhara  was  the  heart  of  the  Moslem 

Hut  Alexei  Kuropatkin  had  not  come  there  to 
dream.  A  di>cisive  battle  had  just  been  fought 
against  the  Hokharan  Kniir,  Ml,  ODtl  giving  way 
before  J, 1)00  Russians.  Tlie  Kinir's  tent,  in  itfl 
BUiiset  splendor,  and  a  park  of  artillery  fell  into 
the  conqueror's  hands.  Then  seven  days'  fierce 
storming  of  Khodjent,  with  a  final  assault  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonot.  Tlien  Ora  Typt'  fell.  Then 
a  year  of  skirniialiiDg  against  Bokharans,  Turco- 
mans, Afghans,  but  no  ileciaive  battle. 

On  May  l.H,  1858,  the  onler  was  at  la.st  given 
to  march  on  Tiinitr's  capital,  Saiiiurcand,  where 
the  fiuiiri'ido  Tui'kish  gtniiiis  sleeps  in  a  lovely 
maiiKolfiun  beneath  tlut  apricots.  An  oasis  of 
the  Zerafsan  Hiver ;  8.01)0  liussians  (ightiug 
their  wny  across  against  .'iil.ooo  ;  storming  Iho 
liigli  Imiik  till  the  lluklmriins  bix>ak  and  fly,  the 
gales  of  their  city  shut  against  tliem.  Then,  on 
May  14,  till'  Uus.<'ian  flag  over  the  city  which 
onc(^  gave  its  submission  to  (Irecian  Alexander. 

The  Csiars  troops  still  presised  soulhward,  wilh 
their  terriblo  bayonet  coiirage.  A  panic  in  the 
ISokharan  host ;  the  wavs  stivwnwith  aliamioned 


i-enpo 


The 


n<i, 


:  days  against  20,  UOO 
T1li;u  a  treaty  with 
the  Emir,  leaving  Hokhara  politi'jally  free,  but 
uiornlly   bowed    beforu   the    dominant    itussian 

If  Ah-sei  Kuro]>atkin  si>ent  these  two  years  in 
(li-caming,  the  trusses  of  St.  Staiii.^'liiv  "and  St. 
Anne,  with  the  riblioiis  and  swords  of  hcmor, 
"for  ilistingnirfhi'd  vjilor,"  snindeiitly  record  the 
spirit  of  his  dream. 

111.— THK  NEVA.   THE  HKINK,  TKK 

SAHARA:    Isii.VTl. 

With  the  rank  of  lieuleiinnt,  Kuropatkin  i-e- 

turued  to  St.  IVtersliurg  to  contiuue  his  studie.s 


in  the  scienee  of  war  in  the  Academy  of  the 
General  Staff.  lu  those  days  the  curled  darlings 
of  this  most  favored  home  of  learning  were  nick- 
named "pheasants"  by  the  plain-plumed  stu- 
dents of  the  other  schools.  They  had  favors  at 
court  balls,  8|H.'cial  opportunities  for  flirtation, 
and  floods  of  social  sunshine  in  that  most  dis- 
tinguished metroiiolis.  After  the  Turkiiih  war 
they  were  called  the  "  moments."  because  they 
so  oft<'n  sought  anil  luisseil  the  psychological  mo- 

If  Ijii^iitennnt  Knropiltkin  wore  fine  feathere, 
he  worked  hard.  He  completed  his  studies  in 
\xi-i,  cDiiiiiig  out  tnuinphant  at  the  head  of  his 
year.  The  best  sttiilent  is  anniuilly  I'ewarded. 
Lieutenant  KuropAtkin  received  a  s]iecial  allow- 
ance to  eoniinite  his  studies  abroad.  After  a 
brief  visit  to  Herlin  he  hurried  on  to  I'ari.s.  All 
France  was  hot  with  the  fury  of  Sedan,  the  four 
months'  sii'ge,  llie  commune,  the  ransom  raised 
by  the  .lews.  II.  Thiers,  wearied  with  the  way- 
wardness of  the  citizens,  had  n-tired  to  his  back 
gjirden  to  study  the  orderly  works  of  the  Creator. 
In  that  famous  Cashmere  dressing-gown,  geaticu- 
hiting  with  his  sjiy-glass,  be  talked  of  all  things 
to  all  men.  lie  aiid" Fraiico  with  him  were  think- 
ing well  of  the  Uussians,  who  had  saved  the 
lionor  of  Kelfort,  the  one  st.r.inghi>ld  the  Uhlans 
had  never  taken.  M.  Thieis  had  put  oil  presi- 
dential honors,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  reigned 
in  his  stead.  His  Irish  half  was  urging  liini  to 
rebuild  the  army:  his  French  half  had  le-l  him 
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into  the  shows  of  mock  royalty  and  imposeible 
political  designs.  Lieutenant  Kuropitkin  was 
introduced  to  liis  Irish  half,  and  the  marshal' 
presiilent  proposed  that  the  brilliant  young  Rus- 
sian officer  should  have  a  share  in  reorganizinp; 
tlie  cavalry  of  France.  Lieutenant  Knropatkin 
displayed!  so  much  knowledge,  skill,  anil  sagacity 
tlint  (ji-neral  Galliffet,  who  was  chief  of  the  cav- 
alry department  at  Paris,  considered  it  his  diity 
to  inform  Marshal  MacMahoo  that  the  most  bril- 
liant results  of  the  work  had  been  gained  by  the 
younfr  Russian  officer's  advice.  Shortly  after 
this  Kuropitkin  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
maneuvers  around  Xletz,  where  ho  showed  such 
remarkable  strategic  ability  that  the  French 
authorities  enthusiastically  made  him  Officier  de 
la  Le;iion  <tj[i>n)ifar.  Alexoi  KuropAtkin  was 
thus  the  first  Russian  officer  to  receive  tjiis  deco- 
ration for  distinguished  military  services. 

From  Meta  the  scene  suddenly  cliaTiges  to  Al- 
giers, sacred  to  Tartarin  and  the  Atlas  lions. 
Kuropiitkin  had  better  luck  than  the  Tarascon 
hero.  For  eleven  months  he  rode  througji  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  with  a  column 
uniler  (_ienera!  Laverdeau,  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Great  .Sahara,  through  the  oasis  of  Mzab  to 
U'argla.  A  stage  setting  of  desert  sands,  date 
palms,  Kabyle  encampments,  striped  tents,  hooded 
nomads,  camels,  Jews  in  garments  of  the  Cap- 
tivity: a  general  efEect  of  the  meeting  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,,  with  some  of  the  Egyptian  plaques 
added  for  local  colors.  To  put  it  poetically,  in- 
sects floating  in  the  sunshine;  others  felt,  though 
hidden  from  tlie  sunlight.  Let  iis  trust  that 
Lieutenant  Kuropiitkin  siiared  a  certain  immunity 
bestowed  on  Tom  Sawyer.  Like  that  hero,  Kuro- 
pitkin  recorded  his  seoings  and  doings  in  a  book 
— a  history  of  Algiers  from  tlie  time  of  the  French 
conquest;  the  face  of  the  country,  with  its  cara- 
van routes,  trade  centers,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures; the  native  population;  the  condition  of 
the  interior;  the  army,  administration,  and  ju- 
diciary. Add  a  special  liescription  of  the  Wargia 
oasis,  presented  to  Governor -General  Chansy, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  yet  another  degree  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor, 

IV'.— IN  THE  COTTNTRY  OF  KUBLAI 
KHAN:    l875-7li. 

Meanwhile  the  genius  of  (Jeneral  KaufEmann 
had  been  '  ■  turning  the  Oxus  into  a  Russian  river. " 
In  1871  he  had  overrun  the  Hi  valley;  in  1873  he 
had  conquered  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  leaving  him 
nominally  independent,  but  morally  subdued. 
From  Algiers  Kuropitkin  returned  to  the  Nor- 
way winters  and  Persian  sununers  of  Turkestan. 
There  was  a  question  of  conquering  Kokand, 
The  Emir  had  plundered  his  subjects  to'the  re- 


voking point  and  then  had  fled  to  Russian  terri- 
tory. His  son  took  up  arms  against  Russia,  but 
was  beaten  at  Telian  and  driven  back  to  Kokand, 
He  ceded  the  right  bank  of  the  Sir  Darya  River 
as  far  as  Naryn  to  the  Czar.  Rut  the  trouble 
still  went  on,  and  Russia  fought  and  won  at 
Andijan,  On  January  2G,  1876,  a  true  Oriental 
intrigue  brought  the  Czar's  army  back  again. 


On  March  ^  the  end  came,  with  the  annexation 
of  Kokand  to  the  general  government  of  Turkes- 
tan as  the  new  province  of  Ferghana.  Kuropitkin 
came  out  of  this  campaign  with  a  rather  severe 
wound,  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Vladimir 
of  the  fourth  class,  and  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
had  been  chief  of  the  staff  to  Skobeleff,  who  was 
made  governor  of  the  new  territory.  We  shall 
hear  of  these  two  together  again  at  Plevna. 

Ferghana  lies  to  the  north  of  the  mountain 
mass  of  the  I'amirs.  East  of  the  Pamirs  is 
Chinese  Tartary.  Somewhere  at  the  corner 
Ferghana  and  Tartary  met;  no  one  knew  exactly 
where;  this  was  now  to  be  decided.  At  this 
time  Chinese  Tartary  was  the  hunting-ground  of 
Yakub  Bek  of  Kashgar,  a  man  with  something 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  Titnur  in  him.  Kuropitkin 
was  sent  over  the  border  into  the  wilds  to  find 
Yajcub  Bek  and  settle  the  frontier.  Just  round 
the  corner  of  the  Pamirs,  near  Osh  in  the  Tian 
Shan  Mountains,  his  escort  was  set  on  by  a  awann 
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at  Kara-Kirghiz  nomads,  the  very  material  of 
conquering  Tartar  horili's.  Capt.  Alexei  Kuro- 
p4lkin  and  his  brother,  a  captain  of  artillery, 
held  out  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  until  Boniu 
troops  from  Osh  rolievt'd  them.  Alexei  Kuio- 
patkin  coutinued  his  journey  through  the  wilds 
with  a  wounded  arm  and  a  stronger  escort.  lie 
was  among  unknown  deserts  wilder  thai)  the 
Sahara.  Through  Abiu  ho  came  to  Kurla,  near 
Karashar — grim  places  among  the  sands  of  Tarini 
and  Gobi.  The  stage  scenery  included  the  felt 
tents  of  Tartar  encampments,  reeking  mutton 
broth,  patriarchal  flocks  and  herds,  inspcts,  aixl 
wild-eyed  Yakub  Khan,  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  wastes.  The  expedition  lasted  a  year,  and 
2, 500  miles  were  covered  ou  horseback.  Kiin)- 
piitkiji  gained  some  diplomatic  glory  and  wrote  a 
book  on  Kashgaria,  awarded  the  Geograpliical 
Society's  gold  medal,  like  the  volume  on  Algiei's. 

v.— THE    DANUBE,    PLEVNA,    TIIK 
BALKANtD  :    1877-78. 

The  deeds  that  brought  the  Rus.'iian  invasion  of 
Turkey  are  well  enougli  known — the  cruelty  aiul 
rapine  of  Genghis  Khan,  prolonged  in  the  full 
day  of  Christian  Europe.  Atrocious  tortures; 
men  and  women  bastinadoed  to  death,  or  hung 
head  downward,  or  burned  alive,  or  starved,  or 
impaled  on  stakes.  In  one  day  the  Turkish 
Governor  of  Belgrade  im[ijded  170  Servians 
within  sight  of  the  Austrian  i)ost  of  Setnlin.  The 
Austrian  oiTicer  sent  a  violently  wonled  remon- 
Btrance.  After  that  the  Servians  were  impaled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  out  of  sight  of  the 
Austrian  fort.     Tliis  is  one  day  out  of  four  cen- 

While  KuropiVtkin  was  with  Pkobeleff  at  Ko- 
kand the  fiends  had  Wen  let  loose  along  the 
Danube.  Cliristians  were  insulted,  mutiliited, 
and  murdered  with  every  atnx'ity.  Finally  tjio 
Emperor  Alexander  TI.  intervened,  in  tlie  name 
of  humanity  and  religion.  "War  was  declared  on 
April  2-1,  1877.  Thus  the  period  of  lyingproni- 
iaes  and  evasions  was  closed. 

There  were  three  great  Ijarriers  between  Russia 
and  (^instantinople:  llie  Danube,  the  Turkish  forts 
in  Itulgaria,  and  the  Balkan  Mountains.  Russia 
brought  to  the  Diniube  ■idll.OOO  men.  Turkey 
had  250,(1(10,  better  supplied,  much  betterarmed, 
and  with  finer  artillery,  thmigli  less  of  it.  On 
the  Danube  llie  Turks  had  a  powerful  ileet — 
monitors,  ironclads,  ami  torpedo-lKiats.  The 
Kussiatis  had  no  fleet  at  all  till  after  the  war.  So 
absolutely  useless  were  the  ironclatls  and  moni- 
tors that  they  accfiunteil  for  just  •(>  Uitisinn  snh 
diers  vioundeil  during  the  war  ;  not  one  killed. 
I'he  resistance  on  the  Danube  was  almost  a  fiasco. 
The  Russians  were  across  by  the  end  of  June. 


Osman  Pasha  had  been  hurrying  from  ServiA 
to  stop  them  willi  CO, OUU  veteran  tixKtps  armed 
with  Peabody- Martinis.  He  came  late  and  in- 
stantly decided  to  oc<;upy  Plevna,  and  so  menace 
the  line  the  Iftissians  nmst  follow  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Balkans.  About  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral Gourko  had  made  a  brilliant  rush  to  the 
south  and  seiwed  the  Shipka  Pass  in  the  BalkuiB. 
After  two  disastrous  attempts  to  take  Plevna  in 
July  the  Russians  fmally  r<.^alizGd  the  strength  of 
Osman 's  position.  Had  they  advanced  to  the 
south  he  would  have  cut  their  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Russia.  No  forward  move  could  be 
made  till  OMinan  was  dislodged. 

Lovcha  lay  between  I'levna  and  tlie  Shi[^ 
Pass,  held  by  15,000  Turks.  To  close  up  <m 
Plevna  Lovclia  had  to  be  taken.  SkoboloS  wm 
sent  tJnlher  with  Kuropitkiu  as  chief  of  hil 
staff.  The  Turks  had  two  strongholds,  the  Bed 
Hill,  between  Skolwdeff  and  the  town,  and  a  r»« 
doubt  on  the  other  side,  a  square  fort  of  earth- 
works and  trenches.  On  September  2  Skobelefl 
held  a  ridge  commanding  the  town.  The  same 
night  he  got  a  strong  battery  into  position. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  began  a  deadly  artil- 
lery fire  against  the  first  Turkish  position  on  the 
Red  Hdl.  After  eight  hours'  continuous  firing 
he  stopjwd  his  artillery,  advanced  wifh  bayonets 
fixed,  and  carried  the  Red  Hill  position  by  fierce 
hand-to-hand  fighting. 

His  cannon  then  fired  over  the  town  against 
the  redoubt  on  the  other  side,  Skobeleff's  troopa 
meanwhile  making  their  way  through  the  town 
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to  the  gardens  under  the  redoubt.  After  Uiree 
hours  the  artillery  had  knocked  the  redoubt 
Dearly  to  pieces.  But  the  Turks  opened  a  heavy 
infantry  fire  with  their  deadly  Martinis  when  the 
Russians  advanced  to  carry  the  redoubt  with 
the  bayonet.  Tliis  they  finally  did  about  7  in 
the  evening  after  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gle, a  wild  turmoil  of  slaughter  and  mutilation, 
the  Turks  were  killed  to  a  man.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  of  both  sides  lay  piled  up  six  feet 
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high  in  the  throat  of  the  redoubt,  ghastly  and 
silent. 

Meanwhile  Osman  Lad  been  burrowing  in  the 
eartli  round  Flevna.  He  bad  a  half  circle  of  de- 
fenses on  the  southeast  of  the  town,  beginning 
with  the  Grivitza  redoubt  on  the  east  and  ending 
with  tliQ  Krishin  redoubt  on  the  south.  Half 
way  between  was  a  strong  group  of  earthworks. 
Osman  had  60,000  troops  with  Martinis  and  abun- 
dant ammunition,  but  only  80  cannon.  The 
Bussians  had  about  80,000,  but  nearly  400  can- 
non.     But  they  had  far  too  many  commanders. 

The  third  battle  of  Plevna  was  fought  on 
September  11.  The  Roumanian  army,  led  by 
Prince  Charles  and  General  Kriidener,  was  against 
the  Grivitza  redoubt,  KrilofE's  regiments  were 
against  the  middle,  and  Skobeleff  was  against  the 
Krishin  redoubt  to  the  south,  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  Russians.  The  Grivitza  redoubt  was  a 
square  earthwork  with  a  parapet  eighteen  Feet 
thick.  The  Russian  artillery  had  hammered  at 
it  for  four  days,  but  had  been  unable  to  carry  it 
by  assault  against  the  murderous  rifle  fire  of  the 
Turks.  By  the  evening  of  the  1 0th  it  was  pretty 
well  knocked  to  pieces.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
Russian  line  Skobeleff  had  been  fighting  tinder 
the  Krishin  redoubt,  backward  and  forrud  along 
the  Green  Hilla,  with  their  three  create  lying  be- 
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tween  him  and  Plevna.     On  the  evening  of  the 
10th  he  had  retired  to  the  first  crest. 

Here  is  an  episode  to  show  the  est«em  Skobe- 
leff  was   already  held   in.     He  was  technically 
under  the   orders   of   Prince    Imeretinsky,    his 
senior  in  standing.     Late  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  Imeretinsky  received  an  order  from  the  gen- 
eral staff  dividing  his  forces  into  two  independent 
portions  and  placing  the  first  under  Skobeleft's 
command.    Imeretinsky  retained  the  second,  with 
orders  to  support  SkobelefE,  and  during  the 
battle  SkoboleS  called  on  him  for  support  so 
often  that  Imeretinsky  was  loft  without  a  sin- 
gle battalion.     This  was  precisely  what  was 
intended.      While  nominally  in  command  he 
was  superseded  by  his  brilliant  junior. 

The  11th  broke  with  cold  rain  ani^  fog. 
At  10  o'clock  SkobelefE  began  to  work  for- 
ward toward  the  crest  of  the  third  hill.  He 
had  no  earthworks  there  to  protect  him,  and 
when  the  fog  lifted  he  was  terribly  exposed. 
He  sought  and  received  permission  to  advance 
about  3  o'clock.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
thunder  of  300  cannon. 

The  Turks  held  a  rifle-pit  under  the  third 
hill.     SkobeleS  advanced,  with  bands  play- 
ing, to  the  assault,  and  cleared  the  Turks  out 
with  the  bayonet.     He  was  exposed  to  a  ter- 
rible fire  from  front,  right,  and  left  from  the 
Turkish    trenches    and   redoubts,    while  he 
was  in  the  open.     This  was  the  decisive  move- 
ment of  the  battle,  and  Skobeleft  was  equal  to 
the  ordeal.     The  very  van  of  his  troops,  under 
the  most  deadly  fire,   suddenly  found  him  in 
their    midst,    a  giant  in  a  white   cloak  on  a 
white  steed.     The   "white  general's"    personal 
valor  was  worth  more  than  a  dozen  regiments. 
He  fought  his  way  into  the  Turkish  trenches 
at  the  head  of  his  men;  his  horse  was  killed, 
but   he    himself    never   even    wounded.     There 
was  tremendous  enthusiasm  among  the  Russian 
troops   and  a  splendid  effort  to   take  the  next 
position.     At  half-past  4  the  Turks  were  forced 
out,  and  this  position  also  was  in  his  hands.     Sko- 
belefi  had  lost  3,000  men  within  the  hour  and  was 
still  under  ruinous  fire  from  three  sides. 

Then  the  Turks  in  the  redoubt  on  his  left  made 
4  sortie.  Colonel  KuropAtkin  took  300  men 
and  went  forward  to  meet  them  in  the  open. 
Every  other  officer  on  Skobeleft's  staff  had  fallen. 
A  desperate  fight  took  place,  in  which  Kuro- 
pitkin  lost  almost  his  whole  300,  but  the  Turks 
were  driven  bsck  into  their  redoubt.  Skobeleff 
was  still  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  danger,  with 
12,000  men  against  him.  But  he  had  won  a 
name  for  valor  and  nndying  fame,  and  th«  Bob- 
aian  soldiers  spoke  of  him  as  one  who  h*d  Hie 
daring  of  the  immortals.     He  was  compelled  to    . 
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fall  back  at  last,  leaving  behind  liim  8,000  men 
who  had  died  the  red  doatli  oi  war,  valorous  and 
exultant. 

Meanwhile  the  Grivitza  redoubt  had  been  taken, 
but  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  both  Russians  and  Rou- 
manians, who  liad  fought  gallantly  under  their 
leader,  Prince  Charles.  The  Turkish  center  had 
been  absolutelv  unshaken.  On  the  left  Skobeleff 
had  been  compelled  to  retreat. 

Strategically  the  battles  was  a  defeat,  and 
Skobelelf  himself  was  defeated.  Xev(»rth(;less 
the  magnetic  power  of  his  valor  und(»r  that  four- 
fold murderous  fire  in  the  ()p(»n,  the  splendid 
energy  and  vigor  of  his  daring,  autl  something 
large  and  heroic  in  his  whole  ])erson  were  the 
qualities  that  fired  the  Russian  soldiers  and  won 
the  war.      SkolxjlelT  had  conquered  fear. 

Colonel  Kuropatkin,  while  re-forming  his  sol- 
diers in  theredoul>t  after  holding  back  the  Turks, 
received  a  contiis(^d  wound  on  the  head  from  tlie 
Inirsting  of  a  case  of  cartridges.  lie  spent  the 
next  month  in  hosj)ital  at  ]^uchar(»st. 

The  liussians  gathered  in  round  l*lc»vna  and 
practically  starved  Osman  out.  On  Decemlu^r 
10  he  surrendered,  and  the  second  obstacle  to  the 
Russian  arms  was  overcome. 

The  winter  that  followed  was  terriblv  severe. 
In  one  Russian  division  0,000  men  fell  victims 
to  the  cold.  The  thermometer  sank  thirty 
degrees  below  freezing,  and  there  were  ten 
feet  of  snow  on  the  Balkans.  Between  Christ- 
mas and  Xew  Year  the  Russians  were  light- 
ing their  way  across  amid  arctic  storms  and 
hurricanes.  Sheets  of  ic(^  whirling  wreaths  of 
snow,  Turkish  sharpshootc^rs  under  cover — this 
was  their  daily  life.  Then  anotlier  splendid 
achievement  of  Skobel(»fT  and  his  chief  of  staff, 
Kuropatkin.  Their  column,  descending  the  Bal- 
kans, was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
ridge  at  Imetli,  taking  the  column  in  flank. 
The  Russians  stopped.  Skobeleff  (!ame  up  to  the 
front  and  found  hi^  men  lying  down,  unable  to 
reply  to  the  Turkisti  fire  fr<;m  the  int'(?rior  range 
of  their  rifles.  While  SkolxilefT  was  speaking 
Colonel  Kuropatkin  received  a  serious  wound  in 
the  shoulder  from  a  Turkish  bullet.  Skolx^leiT 
ordered  up  a  company  of  the  Sixty -third  R(»gi- 
ment,  armed  with  Peabodv-Martinis  taken  at 
l*levna.  They  opened  fire  and  silenced  the 
Turks.  The  Russians  lav  down  in  the  snow,  ex- 
pecrting  to  be  shot  the  next  morning,  and  in  no 
wise  disconcerted  by  the  expectation.  Shortly 
after  sunrise  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth 
regiments  drove  the  Turks  from  the  ridge  of 
Imetli  and  advanced  toward  Sheinovo,  joined 
later  by  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second.  What 
follows  has  been  commemorated  ])y  Verestchagin 
in  a  picture  of  grim  and  ghastly  beauty. 


Skobeleff  formed  his  troops  to  attack  the 
Sheinovo  redoubts.  With  bands  playing  and 
without  firing  a  shot  the  troops  moved  forward 
to  the  assault  in  the  teeth  of  the  Turkish  fire. 
They  were  badly  liit  all  along  the  line,  but 
moved  forward  quite  steadily  till  they  were  closel 
to  tin;  redoubts.  Then  they  rushed  in  cheering. 
As  they  entered  the  redoubts  silence  closed  over 
them.  No  sound,  but  a  grim,  fierce  struggle 
hand  to  hand,  bayonet  against  bayonet.  The 
Russians  w(M'e  completely  victorious.  Twelve 
thousand  Turks  laid  down  their  arms  at  Sheinovo, 
*'  one  of  the  most  splendid  assaults  ever  made.'' 

A  fortnight  later  Skoljeleff  entered  Adrianople, 
and  in  March  peace  was  made.  Over  the  negoti- 
ati(;ns  that  followed  it  is  best  to  draw  a  veil. 

Colonel  Kuropatkin  was  awarded  the  golden 
swonl  of  honor  "  for  valor,"  and  the  crosses  of 
St.  Stanislav  and  St.  Anne  of  the  second  class 
and  St.  Vladimir  of  the  third  class,  all  with 
swords  of  honor.  He  is  the  only  Russian  general 
who  holds  the  St.  Stanislav  and  St.  Anno  crosses 
of  the  second  class  with  swords  of  honor. 

*'Lovcha,  Plevna,  Sheinovo"  and  *'Tbe  Ac- 
tions of  Cieneral  Skobeleff's  Division "  wer^ 
added  to  the  list  of  his  writings. 

VI.— AT   THE   GENERAL    STAFF,   GEOK 

TEP6  :    1878-90. 

At  the  ch^se  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  Kuro- 
patkin was  api^ointed  director  of  the  Asiatic  de- 
partment of  the  g(Mieral  staff  and  joint  professor 
of  military  statistics  in  the  academy  from  which 
he  had  issued,  as  its  most  brilliant  student,  five 
years  before.  \Vlieth(u*  in  that  capacity  he  has 
perfected  a  plan  for  the  inva.sion  of  India,  a  mili- 
tary alliance  with  tli(^  Afghans,  or  the  conquest 
of  China,  an^  matliM's  which  are  likely  to  I'emain 
secrets  of  state,  liut  he  was  not  destined  to  en- 
joy long  n^st  in  the  northern  capital.  There  was 
trouble  aftain  on  the  borders  of  Turkestan.  A 
s(?riesof  blundering  (expeditions  from  the  Caspian 
had  ingulfe<l  many  Russian  soldiers  in  the  Tur- 
coman des(M-ts.  SkobelefT,  the  fighting  general, 
was  sent  to  put  matter's  right.  Kuropdtkin  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Turkestan  riflo  brigade. 
As  they  passed  through  the  Caucasus,  on  their 
way  to  tlu^  Ti'anscaspian  province,  all  Tiflis  came 
out  to  greet  them.  The  great  **  white  general," 
with  his  small  dark  brother  Kuropatkin,  both  of 
them  full  of  unconquerable  fire,  passed  on  across 
the  blue  Caspian  Sea.  Kuropatkin  brought  his 
Turkestan  rifles  to  su])port  Skolx^leff  from  the 
Oxus  across  tlie  desert  after  a  terribly  hard 
march  of  400  miles  through  the  sands. 

At  the  siege  of  Gt^ok  Tep6,  as  commander  of 
the  right  wing  and  afterward  the  center  of  the 
attack,  tlu?  lunint  of  the  battle  fell  on  Kurop&tkin. 
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The  Turcomans  were  foemen  worthy  of  the  victors 
of  Love  ha  and  Sheinovo.  When  in  command  of 
the  chief  storming  cohimn  Kuropdtkin  forced  a 
way  into  the  fortress  by  a  brilliant  piece  of 
raining,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  Turcoman  marauders — the  last 
dregs  of  the  great  Mongol  hordes. 

In  this  assault,  as  in  all  his  battles,  there  was 
a  certain  quiet  serenity  in  Kurop^tkin  for  all  his 
lire,  as  though  the  roar  of  cannon  was  pleasant 
music,  the  smoke-clouds  scent-laden  zephyrs,  the 
menace  of  instant  death  a  gentle  companionship. 
The  cross  of  St.  George  of  the  third  class  and  the 
rank  of  major-general  record  his  doings  in  this 
Turcoman  campaign.  Then  Skobeleff's  sun  set 
in  a  splendid  carouse,  to  rise  again  in  Valhalla. 

From  1883  to  1890  General  Kuropiltkin  was 
busy  witli  the  work  of  the  general  staff,  and 
played  a  leading  part  in  that  reoganization  of 
the  Russian  army  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  This  reorganization  involved 
the  application  of  the  best  and  wisest  modern 
standards  throughout  the  whole  army,  which  is 
now,  in  point  of  discipline,  equipment,  organiza- 
tion, and  knowledge,  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world.  In  moral  force,  courage,  and  unity  it  is 
pr()ba])Iy  without  equal.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  armies  of  all  the  great  powers  under  fire  are 
strongest  in  praise  of  the  serene  assurance  with 
whicli  the  Russians  can  advance  in  the  face  of 
certain  death,  not  less  than  the  invincible  valor 
of  their  splendid  bayonet  charges.  Kuropdtkin 
has  handled  larger  bodies  of  troops  aU  along  the 
(j(»rnian  and  Austrian  frontiers  in  the  yearly  ma- 
neuvers. 

VII.— TRANSCASPIAN   PROVINCES  : 

1890-97. 

What  remains  to  tell  of  Ituropdtkin^s  life  up 
to  New  Year's  Day,  when  he  became  minister  of 
war,  is  of  high  interest  and  value,  though  it  can- 
not compare,  for  stirring  dramatic  power,  with 
what  has  gone  before. 

On  March  27,  1890,  he  was  appointed  govern- 
or of  the  Transcaspian  province  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  fruits  of  his  rule  show  the 
wis<lom  of  his  appointment.  He  has  completely 
pacified  the  Turcoman  hordes,  and  carried  far  on 
the  road  to  success  that  process  of  absorption 
which  seems  to  be  Russia's  secret  in  dealing 
with  Asian  peoples.  Contact  with  Russian  rule 
seems  to  confirm  and  strengthen  their  national 
genius  and  steady  them  in  the  true  path  of  their 
natural  development.  A  railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted from  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  right 
through  the  Turcoman  country,  Bokhara,  and 
Merv  to  Samarcand.      A  branch  will    soon  be 


opened  to  Tashkend^  where  there  are  already 
telephones  and  electric  railroads. 

All  along  General  Kuropitkin  has  steadily 
worked  to  strengthen  the  Russian  colonizing  ele- 
ment. On  the  Transcaspian  railroad,  thanks  to 
his  persistence,  Russians  are  taking  the  places 
formerly  held  by  Persians  and  Bokharans.  More 
than  6,000  Russians  are  now  employed  on  the 
railroad — an  element  of  great  strength  should  the 
course  of  events  bring  about  a  future  struggle  on 
this  utmost  outpost  of  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
southeast.  General  Kuropdtkin  has  also  built  a 
carriage  road  over  the  Kopet  Dagh  Mountains 
into  Persia  ;  churches  and  public  buildings  have 
been  added  to  the  Transcaspian  towns;  about 
thirty  Russian  schools  have  been  opened,  includ- 
ing the  Marienski  College,  in  Askhabad  ;  the 
technical  railroad  school ;  a  horticultural  and 
several  municipal  schools. 

General  Kuropjltkin  has  further  had  to  organ- 
ize the  judicial  department  of  the  province,  for 
the  native  inhabitants  as  well  as  for  the  colonists. 
And  he  has  induced  the  natives  to  take  to  cotton - 
growing,  with  the  result  that  this  industry,  which 
hardly  produced  100  tons  of  raw  cotton  ten 
years  ago,  now  yields  an  annual  produce  of  7,000 
tons.  To  this  period  also  belongs  a  journey  to 
Teheran  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia  in  1895. 

VIII.— THE  MINISTRY  OF  WAR :   1898. 

And  now,  with  the  widest  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  supplement  his  inherent  genius  and 
power,  Alexei  Nicolaievitch  Kurop^tkin  is  called 
to  the  supreme  post  of  power,  the  lordship  of 
the  Russian  army,  with  its  5,000,000  men  in 
time  of  war. 

Russia  was  never  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  so 
full  of  exultant  confidence  in  her  destiny  ;  never 
was  there  such  profound  peace  and  general  well- 
being  within  the  empire  ;  never  were  her  counsels 
of  such  weight  abroad.  The  potent  and  patient 
genius  of  Alexander  III.  has  made  Russia  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  as  Napoleon  once  made 
France  and  as  Bismarck  made  united  Germany. 

A  long  period  of  repose  and  consolidation,  of 
high  success  in  the  arts  of  peace,  of  rapidly 
growing  national  wealth,  may  lead  to  a  time  of 
territorial  growth  like  that  which,  under  Alex- 
ander II.,  added  to  Russia  the  rich  Pacific 
provinces  on  the  A  moor  and  the  whole  of  Tur- 
kestan. In  such  a  period  of  expansion  General 
Kurop^tkin  stands  for  the  effective  organization 
of  the  will  of  the  Russian  race.  It  is  for  him  to 
assure  to  the  genius  of  his  country  that  succefls 
which  has  been  hers  throughout  three  centuries 
of  conquest. 
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BY  CHARLES  D.   LANIER. 


TT  is  a  difficult  matter  to  write  of  Ilerr  Seidl, 
1  who  died  so  suddenly  on  Marcli  L>S  lust.  A 
writer  cithc-i-  has  or  liaa  not  eorne  under  Seidl's 
Bjifll.  If  not,  tlien  lliei-e  is  fl-s  much  rea-son  for 
a  I'uiagoiiian  savage  to  givu  reudings  from  Dante; 
if  so,  tlit-R'  is  BTich  u  pciignaiil  ixjalination  of  the 
grcatnetts  of  this  man  and  artist  and  of  the  poor 
place  which  trim  jioetry  oci:ui)ies  in  our  workaday 
lives  tliat  an  a|>iiri'dativebioKrai)liifnl  noti^savoi-s 
of  atiti-cliTnax.  Tiiis  writer  believes,  witii  thou- 
eande  of  otlici's,  that  Anton  Seidl  was  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  nmsic  that  the  uiiieteenth  century 


has  produced.  It  is  iiiDre  generally  admitted 
that  he  was  ihefirst  of  Wagnerian  conductors  and 
that  he,  more  than  any  other,  gave  America  wliat 
it  has  of  tlie  noblest  music.  This  he  did  with  no 
fury  of  argument,  witli  no  skill  in  business  or- 
ganization, but  merely  by  virtue  of  his  genius  in 
compelling,  inspiring,  the  sineei-est  elforls  of  the 
musicians  Iwnealh  his  baton.  The  hearts  of  the 
multitude  were  move*!;  tliey  saw  and  felt  what 
Wagner,  what  Beethoven,  saw  and  felt, 

Seidl  was  l>orn  in  l^'id  at  Budapest.  His 
muKical  e<]ui'ation  waa  begun  at  the  Leipsic  C'on- 
servfttory  and  was  continued  for  two  yeaiis  under 
Hans  Richtcr  at  Budapest.  In  1872  Wagner 
wrote  from  Bayreuth  to  BichCer  asking  if  lie  knew 


of  any  young  musician  of  talent  who  could  act  a? 
a  musical  secretary  to  ai<l  in  the  completion  of 
"Parsifal"  an<l  "  The  Ring  "  from  the  shorthand 
not«s  and  cabalistie  signs  with  which  the  great 
composer  first  drafted  his  operas,  Seidl  went  to 
Bayri'uth  in  1872  to  do  this  work,  and  rerauned 
for  live  yeare  as  a  meinljor  of  Wagner's  house- 
hold. T!ie  laljor  of  copying  the  long  and  elab- 
orate score  of  these  o|;teras,  together  with  the 
discussion  and  corrections — for  some  of  which 
Seidl  was  reft^Kinsiljle — was  a  pn^cious  preparation 
for  the  mission  which  later  came  to  the  young 
musician  of  introducing  tlio  niaster's  poems  to  bh 
unbelieving  world.  In  1«78  the  young  secretory 
began  his  serious  work  as  Wagner's  interpreter 
by  managing  a  cycle  of  the  operas  at  Vienna,  and 
during  the  next  seven  years  acted  oa  an  orches- 
tral conductor  in  the  musical  centers  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England, 

It  was  with  this  magnificent  equipment  of  e.T- 
perience  that  8eidl  came  to  America  in  1885.  K 
is  pleasant  to  tliink  of  his  invasion  of  the  clashing, 
hustling  city  of  New  York  all  intent  on  bearing 
the  message  his  master,  Wagner,  had  fot  the 
world.  His  task  would  have  seemed  a  superhu- 
man one  to  any  one  who  di<l  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  raw  capacity  to  receive  poeti-y  lies  in  tho 
heart  of  every  man  and  woman — New  York  busi- 
ness man,  boarding-school  girl,  irreverent  re- 
porter, bediaened,  cbatleringoccupantof  a"box," 
editor  of  a  "  comic "  i)aper,  or  whoever  it  may 
be.  Thirteen  yeai-s  ago  Wagner  was  only  a  joke, 
except  with  a  fiiw  who  were  looked  on  aa  full- 
fledged  cranks.  As  conductor  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House,  Seidl  prmiuced  during  the 
three  yeai-s  pn^ceding  1S8!)  the  first  perform- 
ani-es  in  .\mi'rica  of  Die  ilttxlcrsin/fer,  TriMtat 
v»-l  h-Ui;  ar.ihr.h-immi-rung,  and  liheingoM.  The 
few  who  had  apprwiatod  Wagner's  gn-atneea 
f(jund  biin  viusdy  gi-cater  than  they  had  ever 
U'fiuii  sus])ecled;  and  with  this  noble,  eontaincil 
figun'  leading  »)kI  inspiring  the  orchestra  to  tbe 
very  lieighls  of  passion  and  tenderness,  of  love  and 
despair,  real  music  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of 
thousands  whom  tlic  works  of  Beethoven  and 
Mozait,  great  a.'!  they  were,  had  failed  to  move. 
Wlien  the  emotional  side  of  hlsandience had  beei 
once  stirred,  the  fine  poetic  figure  of  Anton  Seidl 
aiided  to  thi:  charm.  Not  tall,  but  of  con- 
nianding  ])resence,  with  masteiiy,  sure  geatom, 
most  noble  in  their  simplicily  and  teaerve;  Jiii 
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strongly  chiseled  features  firm  set  in  grave  beau- 
ty; .a  magnificent  mane  of  silky  hair  like  that  of 
Liszt — his  face  and  form  were  in  such  rare  keep- 
ing with  the  music  of  the  gods  that  the  ap- 
peal of  his  reserve  was  more  powerful  than  any 
effect  attained  by  those  conductors  who  are 
intoxicated  into  a  fury  of  gesture.  To  have 
heard  his  orchestra  in  the  Vor spiel  of  Tristan 
is  to  have  at  hand  for  one's  lifetime  a  world  of 
poetry  to  which  the  gate  is  opened  at  the  thought 
of  Seidl's  uplifted  hand  and  brow.  It  is  strange 
enough  to  observe  the  variety  of  minds  who  were 
captivated  by  him.  The  most  cynical  of  men,  to 
whom  music,  before  they  knew  Seidl,  meant  merely 
a  plaything  for  women  and  womanish  men,  re- 
paired night  after  night  to  the  Metropolitan  and 
spent  ecstatic  hours.  He  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  worshiped  of  women,  notwithstanding  his 
exceeding  reserve;  the  most  sentimental  school- 
girl and  the  largest  and  finest  mind  alike  accepted 
Fiim  as  a  hero,  because  he  appealed  to  the  truth 
in  both  of  them.  The  musicians,  too,  adored 
him.  lie  was  modest  and,  in  his  quiet,  unpro- 
testing  way,  most  kindly.  He  seemed  undeni- 
ably one  of  the  elder  men,  one  who  could  <<  speak 
and  be  silent."  His  worth  was  best  recognized  by 
the  very  greatest  of  his  peers,  Wagner,  Liszt, 
and  Richter,  and  De  Reszk^,  Lehmann,  and  Al- 
vary.  He  brought  Lehmann  and  Alvary  with 
him  in  1885;  De  Reszk6  refused  to  sing  Tristan 
unless  Seidl  was  the  conductor. 

In  the  years  between  1886  and  1889  Seidl 
made  the  German  opera  in  New  York  City  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  dramatic  music  in  the 
world.  In  the  season  of  1890  the  Metropol- 
itan reverted  for  several  years  to  operas  of  the 
Italian  and  French  schools,  and  Seidl  applied 
himself  to  concert  work,  and  especially  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  has 
more  nearly  classical  traditions  than  any  other 
organization  in  the  New  World.  •  He  had  the 
opportunity  here,  and  improved  it  in  a  manner 
surprising  even  to  his  admirers,  to  show  that  his 
powers  of  interpretation  were  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  Wagnerian  music.  Beethoven's 
seventh  and  ninth  symphonies,  the  *' pathetic" 
sympathy  of  Tschaikowsky,  and  Dv6rak'8  **  The 
New  World"  have  never  been  and  will  scarcely 
be  interpreted  with  more  sympathy  and  high  in- 
telligence. 

Aside  from  his  activities  as  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic,  Seidl  conducted  a  regular  series  of 
concerts  under  the  management  of  the  Seidl  So- 
ciety of  Brooklyn,  and  of  an  evening  in  the  hot 
season  led  his  musicians  into  a  large  pavilion  at 
Brighton  Beach,  where  the  thunder  of  the  Val- 
kyrie and  of  Walhalla  were  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  the  waves  which  dashed  against  the  walls 


of  the  concert  hall.  His  earnings  from  these 
many  engagements  were  not  large.  The  per- 
fect outlines  of  a  perfect  artist's  life  were  not 
broken  in  Seidl's  career  by  the  cares  of  build- 
ing up  a  fortune.  Indeed,  he  would  scarcely 
have  made  a  <<  business  success;"  it  is  said 
that  more  than  once  he  returned  his  stipulated 
check  to  a  manager  who  had  not  realized  a  fair 
profit. 

The  total  effect  of  SeidFs  work  in  America 
was  to  arouse  here  such  an  enthusiasm  for  clas- 
sical music  as  was  utterly  unknown  before  him. 
He  became  quite  the  hero  of  the  music-loving 
people  of  the  country.  The  inspiration  he  gave 
was  not  at  all  confined  to  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  for  it  became  quite  the  fashion  in 
these  later  days  for  the  people  of  musical  tastes 
in  the  West  and  South  to  come  to  New  York  or 
Chicago  for  the  opera  season.  People  of  all 
classes  in  the  country  seized  on  any  holiday  or  other 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  city  during  the  opera 
and  concert  season,  and  carried  back  to  their 
homes  an  enduring  recollection  of  the  great 
orchestral  leader  and  a  new  capacity  for  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  music. 

In  New  York  City  Anton  Seidl  was  a  well- 
known  and  picturesque  figure  on  the  streets,  cigar 
in  hand,  next  the  driver  of  a  horse-car,  or  even 
more  frequently  in  the  upper  story  of  Fleisch- 
mann*s  restaurant  next  to  Grace  Church.  Here 
during  the  <  *  season  "  he  could  be  seen  day  after 
day,  gravely  entering  and  bowing  to  acquaint- 
ances in  the  little  circle  of  Giermans  and  Aus- 
trians  that  regularly  frequent  this  eating-house. 
One  or  two  of  these  would  invariably  join  Seidl 
over  his  simple  lunch  and  beloved  cigar,  and  it 
was  charming  to  see  how  the  excited  gestures  and 
loud  voices  of  the  round  table  they  had  left 
would  be  changed  to  a  quiet  demeanor  and  almost 
reverential  consideration  for  the  musician's  mood. 
Seidl  talked  very  little  except  when  aroused, 
but  his  silence  was  more  eloquent  and  satisfying 
than  the  best  conversational  efforts  of  many  men. 
In  the  summer  Seidl  and  his  wife  lived  in  a 
cottage  in  the  Catskills  named  *<  Seidlberg." 
They  had  no  children,  and  expended  a  vast 
amount  of  affection  on  their  collection  of  dogs', 
of  which  Wotan,  a  huge  St.  Bernard,  and  Mime, 
a  dachshund,  were  the  chief  and  ever-present 
members. 

Seidl  was  but  forty- eight ;  the  best  twenty 
years  of  his  life  were  before  him.  New  York 
has  asked  Ilerr  Mottl  to  come  in  his  place,  but 
for  a  year  yet  that  eminent  conductor  is  en- 
gaged. The  thought  of  a  successor  merely 
serves  to  remind  the  lovers  of  Anton  Seidl  thttt 
his  loss  is  final.  No  one  can  take  his  plaee  to 
those  who  heard  him. 


GEORGE    MULLER:    A    CHARACTER    SKETCH 


BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 


I.— HIS  LIFE-STORY. 

IF  Georgo  Miiller  had  been  a  well-connected 
Englishman  of  standing  and  of  fortune,  the 
accredited  representative  of  the  national  ('hurch, 
if  his  orplianages  had  bei.^n  launched  under  dis- 
tinguished patronage,  if  th(?ir  revenues  had  been 
collected  l)y  an  army  of  enthusiastic  volunteers, 
and  if  tlieir  existence  had  been  constantly  kept 
before  the  nundof  the  pul)lic  by  lavish  advertise- 
ment, it  would  have  been  easyenougli  to  account 
for  his  success.  It  is  true  that  many  who  have 
had  all  these  advantages  have,  nevertheless, 
made  dismal  shij)wrock  of  their  schemes;  but  let 
us  admit  that  tlieir  existence  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  explain  the  achievement  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Midler  famous  throughout  the 
world.  George  Midler,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
from  tlie  most  cursory  glance  at  his  remarkable 
career,  had  none  of  these  advantages.  He  was 
an  alien  in  a  strange  land.  George  Midler  was 
♦Muade  in  Gennany."  He  had  no  personal 
prop(*rty,  no  independent  income.  He  was  con- 
nected for  a  short  time — somewhat  loosely  con- 
nected— with  a  S(»ct  which,  although  it  has  done 
some  service  to  the  state,  has  neither  the  wealth 
of  the  Establishment  nor  tlu^  denominational  en- 
thusiasm of  the  MethcKlists.  His  orphanages 
were  started  in  the  humblest  way,  without 
patronage  of  any  kind.  His  n» venues  came  to 
him  without  any  canvassing  or  any  penscmal  ap- 
plication for  a  singles  sul.»scription.  He  never 
advertised — he  simply  prayed.  And  he  got  the 
cash. 

Ills    BIKTII    AXD    I'AKKNTACJK. 

George  Midler  was  tlie  son  of  a  Prussian  ex- 
ciseman. He  was  ])orn  at  a  ])lace  callinl  Krop- 
penstadt,  near  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  September  27,  1805.  Twenty- four  days  after 
he  was  born  Nelson  f(^ll  at  Trafalgar.  In  the 
following  October  Prussia  M\.  cnishing  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon  on  the  fatal  field  of  Jena,  not 
to  l.)(j  av(mged  till  S(»ven  yt^ars  later,  at  the*  bat t hi 
of  Leipsic.  Although  Midler  as  a  boy  livcnl 
within  cannon-range  of  the  battlefields  where  the 
fate  of  empires  was  decided  and  was  ten  ye^ars 
old  when  Waterloo  at  last  gavt^  ])eace  to  the  con- 
tinent, he  seems  to  have  becMi  absolutely  unaf 
fee  ted  by  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  grew  up.      Nowhere  in  any  of 


his  writings,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, is  tlu»re  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  his  childhood  was  passed  in  the  cockpit  of 
(■entral  Europe  at  the  time  when  the  fighting  was 
the  hloodiest  and  most  incessant.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  much.  From  his  birth  up  political  things 
never  connnanded  his  attention. 

A    BORN    THIKF. 

It  is  not  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  saint  in  his 
earlv  davs.  The  things  of  this  world  had  anim* 
mense  attraction  for  the  hul — so  great  an  attrac- 
tion, indeed,  that  he  could  not  even  keep  his 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing.  If  ever  there 
was  a  youth  who  s(;emed  predestined  to  end  his 
days  in  a  convict  prison,  George  Muller  was  that 
lacl.  He  seemed  to  be  a  born  thief.  He  went 
astray,  if  not  from  the  cradle,  speaking  lies  and 
stealing  money,  at  least  from  the  days  when  he 
put  off  petticoats  and  wore  breeches.  He  him- 
self t(ills  us,  with  characteristic  frankness,  in  the 
very  first  page  of  his  delightful  autobiography, 
which  is  far  more  interesting  even  than  Bunyan*8 
<*  Grace  Abounding  for  the  Chief  of  Sinners," 
that  he  was  an  habitual  thief  before  he  was  ten 
years  old.  And,  mark  you,  this  was  none  of  the 
petty  larceny  of  tlie  orcliard  or  the  cupboard;  it 
was  deliberate,  systematic  stealing  of  money. 
He  bcigan  by  falsifying  the  little  accounts  he  had 
to  remh^r  to  his  lather  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  pocket-money;  he  went  on  to  rob  his 
father  of  the  money  he  collected  as  taxes.  **  Be- 
fore I  was  ti^n  yc^ars  old  I  repeatedly  took  of  the 
government  money  which  was  intrusted  to  my 
father,  and  which  he  had  to  make  up." 

''GROSSLY    immoral"    AT    FOURTEEN. 

John  Bunyan,  poor  soul,  in  the  excessive 
tend(?rness  of  his  PuritAn  conscience,  accused 
liimself  of  being  the  chief  of  sinners  on  account 
of  his  love  for  bell-ringing,  the  playing  at  bowls, 
and  a  p(?rverse  habit  of  profanity.  Compared 
with  tlie  lad  George  Miiller,  John  Bunyan  in  his 
worst  (*stat(?  was  a  perfect  saint.  On  the  day  his 
moth(?r  died,  (ieorge,  being  then  fourteen  yein 
old,  sat  playing  at  cards  till  2  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  ;  and  while  she  lay  dead  in  the  house 
h(;  spiait  Sunday  in  the  tavern,  and  scandalised 
the  village  by  staggering  half  drunk  through  the 
streets.  On  the  next  day  he  began  to  receive 
the  religious  instruction  preparatory  for  oonfli- 
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mation  ;  three  or  four  days  before  taking  his  first 
communion  he  was  *' guilty  of  gross  immorality." 
The  very  day  before  he  was  confirmed,  when  he 
went  into  the  vestry  to  confess  his  sins  to  the 
clergyman,  lie  cheated  him  out  of  eleven -twelfths 
of  the  fee  which  his  father  had  given  him  to  pay 
the  parson.  After  his  confirmation  he  continued 
to  lead  a  dissipated,  dishonest  life. 

A    JAIL-BIKI)    AT    SIXTEEN. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  after  this  on  learning 
that  the  young  scoundrel  was  landed  in  jail  be- 
fore he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  went  off 
on  a  spree  one  fine  day,  spent  six  days  in  Magde- 
burg ''  in  much  sin,"  emptied  his  purse  at  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  had  a  sweetheart,  had  to  sacrifice 
his  best  clothes  to  meet  his  hotel  bill  at  one 
place,  and  then,  when  trying  to  bilk  the  landlord 
at  Wolfbuttel,  he  was  arrested  and  clapped  into 
jail  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  There  he  was 
kept  under  lock  and  key  for  three  weeks,  and  as 
usual  came  out  a  good  deal  worse  than  he  went 
in.  After  he  came  out  his  father  flogged  Jiim 
hard(*r  than  ever,  but  the  lad  was  incorrigible. 
But  while  lie  lied  and  cheated  and  drank  and 
WHS  'Miabitually  guilty  of  great  sins,"  he  did 
begin  seriously  to  apply  himself  to  his  books. 

A    COURSE    OF    DEBAUCHERY    AND    DIVINITY. 

For  this  young  reprobate  was  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  Christian  ministry,  chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  in  order  that  when  he  retired  from 
the  excise  he  might  find  a  comfortable  retreat  in 
his  son's  parsonage.  Not  even  a  thirteen  weeks' 
illness  produced  any  impression  on  him,  beyond 
leading  him  to  read  Klopstock's  works  without 
weariness.  When  he  recovered  he  went  on  his 
swindling  way,  narrowly  escaping  a  much  more 
serious  imprisonment  for  a  barefaced  fraud. 
When  he  was  twenty  his  debauchery  again  laid 
him  up  on  a  sick-bed.  When  he  recovered  he 
forged  his  father's  name,  pawned  his  books,  and 
set  off  on  a  tour  in  Switzerland  with  some  fellow- 
students  as  racketty  as  himself.  How  utterly 
lost  he  was  at  this  time  to  even  the  rudimentary 
sentiments  of  lienor  and  honesty  may  be  judged 
from  this  confession  :  ^<  I  was  in  this  journey  like 
Judas,  for  having  the  common  purse  1  was  a 
thief.  I  managed  so  that  tiie  journey  cost  me 
but  two-thirds  of  what  it  cost  my  friends." 

HIS    CONVERSION. 

Such  was  (ieorge  Miilh'r  wlien,  in  the  year 
1825,  he  was  studying  at  tlie  University  of  Halle, 
one  among  900  young  m(»n  who  as  divinity  stu- 
dents were  all  permitted  to  preach,  although,  as 
he  remarked  afterward,  *•!  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve not  nine  of   them   feared  the  Lord."     If 


they,  the  other  890,  were  like  George»Miiller,  this 
judgment  is  probably  not  uncharitable.  He  says 
that  although  according  to  custom  he  took  the 
Lord's  Supper  twice  a  year,  he  had  no  Bible  and 
had  not  read  it  for  years.  '^  I  had  never  heard 
the  Gospel  preached  up  to  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, 1825.  I  had  never  met  with  a  person 
who  told  me  that  he  meant  by  the  help  of  God  to 
live  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Never- 
theless he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  when,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825,  a  comrade  told  him  of  a  Saturday 
evening  meeting  at  a  friend's  house  where  they 
read  the  Bible,  sang,  prayed,  and  read  a  printed 
sermon,  * '  it  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  some- 
thing after  which  I  had  been  seeking  all  my  life  " 
— which  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

now    IT    CAME    ABOUT. 

Nevertheless,  most  things  are  peculiar  in  this 
odd  world,  and  we  must  take  things  as  tl^ey  are. 
George  Miiller  went  to  this  Saturday  evening 
prayer- meeting.  At  that  time  in  Prussia  <'no 
regular  meetings  for  expounding  the  Scriptures 
were  allowed  unless  an  ordained  clergyman  was 
present,"  so  they  only  read  a  chapter  and  a 
printed  sermon.  But  that  night's  meeting  changed 
the  whole  of  George  Midler's  life.  How,  he 
frankly  confesses  he  does  not  exactly  know.  He 
had  never  seen  any  one  on  their  knees  before  in 
prayer.  The  prayers  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  ''  I  was  happy,  though  if  I  had  been  asked 
why  I  was  happy  1  could  not  have  clearly  ex- 
plained it."  When  he  returned  home  he  does  not 
remember  whether  he  so  much  as  knelt  in  prayer. 
**  This  I  know,  that  I  lay  peaceful  and  happy  in 
my  bed."  He  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
sorrow  for  sin.  He  certainly  had  none  of  John 
Bunyan's  agony  of  remorse.  He  says:  '*I  ob- 
tained joy  without  any  deep  sorrow  of  heart  and 
with  scarcely  any  knowledge.  That  evening  was 
the  turning-point  of  my  life." 

THE    SHUNTING-TIME    OF    HIS    LIFE. 

His  wife's  account  of  this  memorable  shunting- 
time  somewhat  obscures  the  notable  fact  that  sal- 
vation came  to  him  as  a  vague  sense  of  joy  prac- 
tically unaccompanied  by  any  keen  i)enitence  or 
any  distinct  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
She  says: 

In  the  little  praycr-nieetinK  for  the  first  time  he  heard 
about  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  for 
the  first  time  he  saw  what  a  wicked,  guilty  sinner  he 
had  l)eeii  all  his  life  long,  walking  without  a  thought 
or  care  about  God,  and  it  pleased  God — to  put  the  mat- 
ter shortly — after  he  had  entered  the  house  as  one  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  utterly  unconcerned  and 
reckless  about  the  things  of  God  as  one  could  possibly 
be,  to  allow  him  to  leave  it  a  Christian,  although  one 
extremely  little  instructed  about  the  things  of  God. 
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He  changpd  his  manner  of  living,  ceased  to 
play  cards,  alianiionod  the  ball-room,  and  burned 
the  manuscript  of  a  Frt-ncli  novel  which  he  waa 
translating  into  (Jornian.  Ho  i-ead  the  Scrip- 
tures, prayed  often,  went  to  church.  "Appre- 
hending in  some  measure  the  love  of  Jesus  for 
my  soul,  I  was  constrained  tolovobitu  in  return." 
When  he  was  ovi-rcoino  by  sins,  scci'et  or  open, 
he  sorrowed  in  his  heart,  and  after  a  time  he  l>e- 
fian  to  think  seriously  of  devoting  himself  to  mis- 
eionarv  labor. 


the  royal  lottery,  deciding  that  if  Le  won  t 
]irize  it  would  Iw  a  sure  sign  that  the  Lord 
wished  him  to  be  a  missionary.  Surely,  never 
was  tliere  a  more  abominable  method  of  interro- 
gating tlie  Saci-ed  *.)racle.  He  won  a  prize  and 
promptly  applied  to  be  a  missionary.  Ho  wu 
refused  because  be  had  not  his  father's  consent 
Tiiereupon  he  began  to  consider  the  error  into 


But  the  tempter,  as  of  old,  employed  a  yowng 
female,  who  was  prime  withal  to  i^guile  the 
young  man  frnm  the  upward  path.  Her  parents 
would  not  allow  her  to  go  to  the  mission  lield, 
and  life  seemed  to  him  hurnni  and  void  without 
her,  BO  for  six  weeks  lie  ceased  to  ju'iiy,  and  the 
joy  of  the  Ijord  departed  from  his  life.  Hut  at 
Easter  he  heard  of  a  yonng  man  of  weallii  who 
had  almndoned  hi.xiiry  at  homi.-  in  order  to  labor 
among  the  Jews  in  I'oland.  The  e.xainple  smote 
Midler  to  the  hean.  ■■  I  liad  given  up  the  work 
of  the  Loril — T  mny  say  the  Lord  himself — for 
tho  sake  of  a  girl."  Poor  girl!  she  was  soon  de- 
throned. "  1  was  enabled  to  give  up  this  con- 
nection, which  1  had  entered  into  without  pravor 
and  whi.-b  tlms  had  led  me  away  from  the  Lord." 
The  snare  was  bi-okon,  and  thus  ''for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  wns  able  fully  and  unresi^rvedly 
to  give  up  myself  to  God." 

II[S    KllIST    KXt'ElilESCE    OK    C'OM1'KNSAT10.\ 

He  says  that  it  was  at  this  time  he  began  truly 
to  enjoy  the  ])eai;e  of  Uod  wiiich  jiiis.'^etli  alt  un- 
derstanding, and  which  enabled  him  to  withstand 
the  wrath  of  his  father,  who  was  lurioua  when 
his  son  tried  to  couvei-t  him,  and  talked  about 
becoming  a  missionary,  instead  of  ([ualifying  for 


tho  fat  living 

hoped  to  end  Ins  days,  tie  i 
money  from  his  father,  am 
would  here  observe  that  th( 
remarkable  way  supplied  in 
Some  American  professora  m 
man,  and  they  paid  him  nji 
his  father  ust^i  to  all.  '  ' 
liord  richly  make  up  ti: 
reiiiiqiiished  lor  hii 


ieh 
■fused  tc 


MiilU 
cept 


i  in  Uei 


.liiin  the  money 
im.  --Thus  did  the 
the  little  which  I  had 
That  iri  the  first  note 


1  his  autobiography  of  the  teacliing 
braled  more  and  more  every  year  till  the  close  of 
liis  long  and  useful  life. 

ox   TlEli:    DUAWINIi   OF    UITS. 

Miiller  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  be  a 
missionary.  So,  by  way  of  seltUng  tho  matter, 
be  drew  a  lot  in  private  and  Iwught  a  ticket  in 


which  hi"  hud  fallen  concerning  the  lot.  He  tried 
it  .several  times,  but  it  did  not  work.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  lost  his  way  he  drew  lote  after 
prayei-  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to  the  right  or 
the' left.  The  lot  fell  to  the  left,  but  the  leftwM 
wrong,  'i'hen  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  send  him 
some  one  to  jiut  him  in  the  right  way,  "and  al- 
most immediuiely  a  carriage  came  up,  and  I  wu 
directed  on  my  journey." 

Ills  CHILD-LIKE   FAITH. 


past  twenty-one.     He  aayi 


MiJller   was 
quite  tndy  ; 

Kroiii  tbf  very  coTiimencement  of  my  dlvlna  Ufa  Om 
JjorA  vvry  gracioiiHly  gave  me  a  meaaaM  of  almplidtr 
and  ut  cliild-like  iliH|>usitioa  In  nplrltual  things,  ao  that 
while  [  was  exceedingly  fgnoraut  of  the  Scrlptuns  and 
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was  still  from  time  to  time  overcome  even  by  outward 
sins,  yet  I  was  enabled  to  carry  most  minute  matters  to 
the  Lord  in  prayer. 

So  far  from  feeling  that  the  Alniiglity  would 
resent  this  i)erpetual  troubling  him  with  all  the 
good  George's  anxieties  concerning  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  the  life  which  is  to  come,  he 
was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  Lord  expected  it, 
and  rather  resented  his  failure  to  consult  him 
upon  every  trifling  detail  of  his  existence. 

AN    ODD    INSTANCE. 

Of  this  the  most  extraordinary  illustration  is 
afTordiMl  us  in  the  passage  in  which,  when  his 
wife,  after  a  seventeen  hours'  labor,  was  delivered 
of  a  still-born  child — her  first-born — this  astound- 
ing man  acrtually  makes  an  entry  in  his  journal 
tliat  as  he  had  never  earnestly  prayed  about  her 
confinement,  never  having  seriously  thought  of 
the  gn^at  danger  connected  with  it — it  was  his 
first  experience — *'he  had  no  doubt  the  Lord 
now,  in  great  compassion,  sent  this  heavy  blow." 
Afterward,  when  his  boy  was  born,  he  left  his 
wife  to  face  her  trouble  while  he  went  to  fulfill  a 
preaching  engagement.  AVhen  he  came  home 
the  son  was  born.     Whereupon  he  writes  : 

Observe — (1)  The  Lord  graciously  sent  the  medical  at- 
tendant and  the  nurse  (the  latter  nearly  three  miles  off) 
in  the  right  time;  (2)  the  Lord  put  it  into  my  heart  to 
honor  him  by  preferring  the  care  of  his  house  to  that  of 
my  own,  and  thus  he  lovingly  spared  me  three  painful 
hours. 

That  is  George  Miiller  all  through.  "We  can- 
not help  wondering  what  the  wife  thought  about 
it.  Human  ideas  of  justice  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  harmonize  with  inflicting  seventeen  hours* 
torture  on  the  wife  as  a  punishment  for  the  hus- 
band's shortcomings. 

FOK  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

T  am,  liowever,  anticipating.  George  Miiller 
Ix'gan  to  preach  and  to  distribute  tracts.  He  had 
liis  u])s  and  downs  like  other  n^en,  and  on  one 
occasion  backslid  so  far  as  to  fall  to  drink.  But 
although  he  used  to  be  able  to  quail  five  quarts 
of  strong  beer  in  an  afternoon,  he  could  not  now 
get  l)eyond  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  and 
soon  gave  it  up.  He  diligently  availed  himself 
of  all  the  accessible  means  of  grace.  The  Mo- 
ravians refreshed  his  soul.  lie  would  walk  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  on  Sunday  to  hear  any  godly  min- 
ister, and  he  carefully  eschewed  all  profane  liter- 
atur<\ 

When  he  was  twenty -one  lie  had  a  call  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  lie  was  a  great 
stud(*nt  of  Hebrew,  and  was  in  June,  1828,  ac- 
cepted as  a  missionary  student  on  probation  by 
the  London   Societv  for  the  Conversion   of  the 


Jews.  He  had  still  his  term  to  serve  in  the 
Prussian  army.  Fortunately,  however,  a  tem- 
porary backsliding  which  led  him  to  attend  a 
performance  in  the  Leipsic  Opera  House,  where 
he  took  a  glass  of  ice -water,  brought  on  a  serious 
illness,  which  led  the  army  doctors  to  reject  him 
as  unfit  for  military  service,  having  *'  a  tendency 
to  consumption. "  Greatly  rejoicing  at  his  escape, 
George  Miiller  landed  in  London  on  March  19, 
1829.  He  went  to  the  seminary  and  spent  twelve 
hours  a  day  studying  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  Most 
of  the  students  were  German,  and  he  had  little 
opportunity  of  mastering  our  language.  His 
health  broke  down  before  midsummer,  and  he 
was  ordered  into  the  country. 

UE    TURNS    TO    TUE    GENTILES. 

He  went  to  Teignmouth,  where  he  met  Henry 
Craik,  who  was  destined  to  be  afterward  so 
closely  associated  with  his  life. 

At  Teignmouth  he  began  to  preach  in  his 
broken  English  to  a  little  church  of  18  members, 
meeting  in  Ebenezer  Chapel.  While  there  he 
became  a  Calvinist,  a  Second  Adventist,  and  a 
believer  in  the  baptism  of  believers.  His  preach- 
ing excited  much  opposition  at  first.  This,  curi- 
ously enough,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 
his  call  : 

I  could  not  explain  it  in  any  other  way  than  this  : 
that  the  Lord  intended  to  work  through  my  instrumen- 
tality at  Teignmouth,  and  that  therefore  Satan,  fearing 
this,  sought  to  rai.se  opposition  against  me. 

An  admirable  formula,  worthy  to  be  had  in 
eternal  remembrance. 

He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  voca- 
tion was  not  the  conversion  of  stiff-necked  Jews 
who  would  not  listen  to  the  Gospel.  He  wished 
to  follow  St.  Paul's  example  and  turn  to  the  gen- 
tiles. Besides,  with  the  sturdy  and  excessive  in- 
dividuality of  the  man,  he  objected  to  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  a  society.  He  must  be  God's 
man  and  God's  alone  ;  no  one  should  give  him 
orders  save  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  the  Divine 
Monitor  had  laid  it  upon  his  soul  that  he  must  go 
preaching  tours  among  the  churches,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  on  January  30,  1830,  the 
missionary  societv  severed  their  connection  witii 
Mr.  G.  F.  Mulier. 

PASTOR    WITHOUT    SALARY. 

He  was  now  free.  He  accepted  the  unani- 
mous invitation  of  the  church  at  Teignmouth  to 
become  their  pastor,  on  the  munificent  salary  of 
£55  per  annum.  On  this  he  married  in  October, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  he  gave  up 
any  regular  salary.  He  had  conscientious  objec- 
tions. A  box  for  free-will  offerings  was  put  up 
in  the  church,  pew  rents  were  abolished,  and  he 
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ilwiilotl  to  trust  (Joil  aiiJ  llie  p('i>[il(t  I'orthfi  iiu'ans 

llu  njiiiaincO  at  Twttnmoiilli  till  May,  1S32, 
whuu  lie  rcmovod  to  liristol.  The  iin'iiiiiership 
fit  tlio  TeigniHOiitii  chunrli  had  riw-n  from  1 S  to 
31.  All  his  wants  lm<l  been  supplied,  lit'  had 
marrioil  am)  had  ;u;niiiiMl  rut^o^uitiun  as  a  sspiritual 
forcu  h-om  Kxetcr  tu  ]tartista[)lc. 


In  ls;!i',  wlii'ii  Iio  removud  to  Hristal,  lie  car- 
ried oil  the  saiiio  kind  of  work  in  the  same  kind 
of  way — riursiiid  the  Biek  throiigli  the  choli'i'a 
epidemic,  CeiMiiiigtho  huiiyry  as  a  iiicaiisof  lioiiig 
Bomething  for  the  suuIh  of  jiuor  hoys  and  girls, 
and  (^ciK.'raliv  fi>r;riii;f  al]i;ad,  until  on  March  5, 
1K;U,  he  holdlv  launched  the  Scriptural  Kui>wl- 
od((e  rns-tilLition  for  Home  nnd  Al.road,  of  which 
institution  his  orphiLuagc,  ahlioiifih  far  and  away 
the  iHist-known  lirancli,  is  otdy  one  department 
ainonfj;  many  Hut  now,  havirifj  skMehcd  in 
rapid,  cursory  fashion  ih.-  lif.^  of  (Jeorge  Miilh-r 
up  to  this  point,  1  will  snsjH^nd  the  jiersonal  nar- 
rative in  ordi'r  to  put  tc)j;i!t!ier,  an  briefly  and  as 
snccineliy  as  jiossilile,  the  facts  about  the  or- 
phanage. 


TT.— Ills  LIFE-WORK. 
The  Scriptural  Knowh^d^re  Institution  for  Home 
and  Abroad  bad  the  followin;;  oliji'cts,  nanielv: 
(1)  To  estalilisb  day-schools.  Siinday-scliools.  ami 
a(Jult  schools;  (2)  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scri]i- 
tares,  and  ijarticuhirly  among  the  very  poon'st  of 
the  [wor;  CO  to  aid  missionary  operations;  (1)  to 
circulate  n^ligious  book,*,  patnphlcts,  ami  Imcls 
for  the  lieneiit,  of  believers  and  of  unbelievers  {an 
object  added  some  time  afterward). 

TIIK    I'KISCll'I.ES    OK    Ills    0H1'UANA0E3. 

The  account  from  which  this  in  extracted  goes 
on:  ih)  In  ISS.i  the  or[>han  work  was  estab- 
lisheii.  Of  the  principles  of  the  institution  two 
only  need  be  mentioned — first,  that  delit  sbould 
never  Vteincurred;  and,  second,  that  no  rich,  gri'at 


man  sliould  bo  its  patron,  but  that  the  living  God 
alone  should  bo  the  patron  of  the  institution. 

Tlie  I^rtl  helping  us,  we  do  not  mean  to  seek  tha 
patniiiaite  of  tlie  wiirhl,  as  we  never  intend  to  ask  un- 
converted  pt-rsoiis  iif  rank  or  wealth  to  counteiiance 
this  institutiiid,  IxicHumr  this  we  consider  would  lie  di»- 
honorable  tu  the  I>ird.  He  alone  shall  be  our  patmn. 
We  reject  altoijether  the  help  of  unbelievers  lo  mana^ 
Ing  or  carry ing  un  the  altairs  of  the  iustitutton. 

ITnlH'lievers  were  allowed  to  contribute,  but 
were  never  to  bo  asked  lo  do  so,  even  J[r.  Miiller  . 
finding  it  diflicidt  to  detect  unbelief  in  the  free 
gift  of  a  willing  heart. 


Of  the  less-known  jiart  of  bis  work  the  follow- 
ing summary  must  suflice: 

In  various  localities  schonis  weresuppor'«d  with  a 
view  of  extending  the  inRiieiice  of  Chrintian  teaching, 
aail  thus  in  sixty-three  years  of  work  131,1183  yauag 
jHiupIo  have  liecn  taught,  a  numlier  altOKether  outside 
the  oriihanagc  work.  Tliat  is  not  all.  In  the  aame  period 
tliere  have  ixrn  circulated,  by  means  o(  this  instltutioo, 
in  almost  all  jiart^s  ot  tlie  world  and  in  many  differ- 
ent languages.  9Jl.tB3  llibles,  1.448,  l!6S  New  Testaments, 
21,34:1  uopiiH  of  the  Jiuiik  of  Psalms,  and  S3:!,19B  other 
{Hirtions  of  the  }Iuly  Scriptures.  Copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures have  Iwen  sold  nt  lialf  price  by  Bible  carriagea 
jouriieyiuif  to  iiut-or-the-way  districts.  When  Spain 
WHS  opene<l  lo  this  work  in  18(H  Mr.  MUlter  promptly 
seat  niniiy  thousanilH  of  copiex  in  Spanish,  and  so  in 
the  casi>  of  Italy.  In  (rthor  parts  of  the  world  similar 
work  lias  been  tlone.  The  <liHtribulion  of  religiotu 
literature  has  bi'eii  in  the  aggregate  enormous,  num 
than  lil,oiii).iUU  iKioks,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  haviog 
bivn  sent  out. 

Nearly  X'lOfl.Ollfl  has  been  raised  and  expended 
in  this  work.  The  sum  raised  and  expended  on  ths 
orphanage  is  in  round  numliors  about  £1,000,000. 

TIIK    W.V.a    FOlt    TUK    OKPUANAGES. 

In  I8;(t,  when  Mr.  Miiller  began  his  work, 
thi'i'e  were  no  orphanages  in  England  Between 
April.  ]S:t<i,  atxl  May  26,  1897,  tho  orphan 
bouses  ha<l  provided  for  0,844  children,  and  tor 
a  and  for  the  buildings  nearly  a 
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million  of  money  (£964,764)  had   been   given. 
Writing  in  1891  Mr.  Miiller  said  : 

At  the  time  when  it  was  especially  laid  on  my  heart 
to  labor  for  orphans,  the  total  accommodation  in  all  the 
orphan  institutions  in  England  was  for  8,600  orphans, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  were  G,000  orphans  under 
eight  years  of  age  in  the  prisons  of  England,  according 
to  public  statistics.  This  deeply  affected  me,  and  I 
sought  therefore  to  enlarge  the  orphan  work  under  my 
direction  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  This  ended  in 
providing  accommodation  for  2,050  orphans  and  113  help- 
ers at  a  time,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  by 
means  of  other  individuals  or  through  societies  one  in- 
stitution after  another  has  been  opened  for  the  reception 
of  20,  30,  50,  or  100  orphans  ;  or  that  orphan  houses  have 
been  built  for  200,  300,  400,  and  even  500  orphans,  so  that 
now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  is  accommodation  in 
England  alone  for  at  least  100,000  orphans. 

HOW    THEY    GREW. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Miiller  opened  a  large 
rented  house  in  Wilson  Street,  Bristol,  for  the 
reception  of  30  orphans  ;  in  November,  1836, 
he  opened  a  second  house  in  Wilson  Street  for  the 
reception  of  36  orphans;  in  1837  a  third  house 
for  30  orphans  ;  and  in  1843  a  fourth  house  for 
30  orphans.  There  were  now  126  orphans  and  1 1 
helpers  or  teachers  and  matrons.  In  1849,  as  no 
houses  were  to  be  had  suitable  for  orphans,  he 
opened  the  first  orphan  house  on  Ashley  Down, 
wliich  he  had  built  for  300  children  ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  he  opened  a  second  orphan  house, 
built  and  fitted  up  for  400  children  ;  in  March, 
18G2,  a  third  house  for  450  children  ;  in  1868  a 
fourth  house  for  450  orphans  ;  and  in  1869  a 
fifth  house  for  450  orphans.  Thus  he  had  accom- 
modation for  2,050  orphans  and  112  helpers. 
The  term  of  residence  at  Ashley  Down  has  aver- 
aged })etween  eight  and  nine  years,  but  some 
girls  admitted  as  infants  have  remained  under 
the  sheltering  roof  over  seventeen  years. 

THEIR    MANAGEMENT. 

Between  April,  1836,  and  May  26,  1897, 
9,844  orphans  had  passed  through  or  were  then 
residing  in  the  Miiller  orphanages.  Of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  orphanages  were  founded 
and  are  still  managed  it  is  best  to  quote  Mr. 
Mailer's  own  words  : 

"  No  sectarian  views  prompt  nor  even  in  the  least  in- 
fluence Mr.  Wright  and  myself  in  the  reception  of  chil- 
dren. We  do  not  belong  to  any  sect,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, influenced  in  the  admission  of  orphans  and 
sectarianism  ;  but  from  whatever  place  they  come,  to 
whatever  religious  denomination  the  parents  may  have 
Ijelonged,  or  with  whatever  religious  body  the  persons 
making  application  may  be  connected,  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  admission  of  the  children."  He,  however,  laid 
clown  three  essentials  as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to 
the  institution.  Only  legitimate  children  were  eligible, 
and  they  must  have  lost  both  parents  by  death  and  be 
in  needy  circumstances.    Given  these  three  qualiflca- 


tions  and  the  necessary  proofs  that  the  statements 
made  about  them  were  correct,  Mr.  Miiller  and  his  aa- 
sociates  refused  none  who  came  as  long  as  there  was 
room  for  the  applicant  to  be  found  a  place.  Some  of 
those  admitted  have  been  infant-s  only  a  few  months 
old  and  others  have  been  considerably  older,  and  as  a 
rule  the  stay  in  the  institution  has  been  a  lengthy  one. 
Girls  generally  remain  under  its  care  until  they  are 
seventeen  years  of  age.  In  one  of  his  narratives  the 
philanthropist  himself  briefly  states  the  kind  of  train- 
ing given,  the  reference  being  first  to  girls.  These 
are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  English  history,  a  little  of 
universal  history,  all  kinds  of  useful  needlework  and 
household  work.  They  make  their  clothes  and  keep 
them  in  repair  ;  they  work  in  the  kitchens,  sculleries, 
wash-houses,  and  laundries  ;  and  in  a  word  we  aim  at 
this,  that  if  any  of  them  do  not  turn  out  well,  tempo- 
rarily or  spiritually,  and  do  not  become  useful  members 
of  society,  it  shall  not  at  least  be  our  fault.  The  boys 
are  generally  apprenticed  when  they  are  between  four- 
teen and  tifteen  years  old,  a  sum  of  £13  being  paid  with 
each  apprentice  ;  but  in  each  case  we  consider  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  individual  orphan,  without  having  any  fixed 
rule  respecting  these  matters.  The  boys  have  a  free 
choice  of  the  trade  or  business  they  like  to  learn,  but 
having  once  chosen  and  having  been  apprenticed,  we 
do  not  allow  them  to  alter.  The  boys  as  well  as  the 
girls  have  an  outfit  provided  for  them,  and  any  other 
expenses  that  may  be  connected  with  their  apprentice- 
ship are  also  met  by  the  funds  of  the  orphan  establish* 
ment." 

THE    APO8TOLI0    TOURS    OF    A    SEPTUAQENARIAN. 

It  was  quite  late  in  life  that  Mr.  Miiller  de- 
veloped the  extraordinary  bent  for  traveling 
round  the  world  preaching  the  Gospel.  It  is 
almost  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact, 
that  his  itinerant  missionary  labors  began  when 
he  had  passed  the  limit  of  three-score  and  ten. 
Here  is  a  list  of  his  apostolic  tours: 

I.  March  to  June,  1875 — England. 

a.  August,  1875,  to  July,  187ft— England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

8.  September,  1876,  to  September,  1877— Europe. 

4.  1878— Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  19,247  miles, 
806  addresses. 

5.  1879— Europe. 

6.  August,  1879,  to  June,  1880— United  States  and 
Canada. 

7.  September,  1880,  to  May,  1881— United  States  and 
Canada. 

8.  1882— Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

9.  1883— Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

10.  1883— India. 

II.  1884— England  and  Wales. 

12.  188&-Isle  of  Wight. 

13.  November,  1885,  to  June,  188ft— Australia,  China, 
and  Japan  ;  37,280  miles. 

14.  October,  1886,  to  April,  1889— Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  India. 

HIS    REFLECTIONS    WHEN    NINETY    YEARS    OLD. 

Mr.  Miiller  could  preach  the  Gospel  in  seven 
languages.  He  had  preached  it  in  42  countries, 
and  the  distance  covered  on  those  journeys  was 
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more  than  six  times  round  the  world,  lie  did 
not  spare  himself.  He  sometimes  preached  38 
times  in  36  days,  or  17  times  in  15  days  (as  at 
Dundee),  or  21  times  in  20  days  (as  in  Dublin). 
At  Liverpool  and  Hull  ho  preached  48  times  in 
38  days.  Speaking  at  l^ethesda  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  Mr.  Miiller  said: 

He  had  traveled  200,000  inileH  by  land  and  sea  with  his 
departed  wife;  hatl  preacluHl  in  42  countries  in  Europe, 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  six  Australian  colonies. 
Although  formerly  he  used  to  suffer  much  from  sea- 
sickness, he  placed  himself  at  God's  disi)osal,  and  in  all 
his  journeys  by  sea  had  never  suffered  from  sickness  dur- 
ing these  tours.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  7  times, 
had  l)een  over  the  Re<l  St^a  5  times,  10  times  had  been 
over  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  never  once  had  he 
been  the  least  sick.  See  how  good  it  was  to  be  an 
obedient  servant  of  Christ.  His  mental  powers  were  as 
clear  as  when  he  passed  his  examinations  and  wrote 
essays  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  had  to  pa.ss  ex- 
aminations in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  mathematics,  history, 
and  the  like.  These  examinations  were  seventy  years 
and  six  months  ago.  How  they  should  admire  the 
Lord's  kindness  !  See  how  God  could  use  a  miserable 
worm  which  was  only  a  wreck  when  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lonl  .Fesus  Christ,  and  who  was  that 
evening  at  the  commencement  of  his  ninety-first  year. 
For  sixty-nine  years  and  ten  months  he  had  been  a 
happy  man — a  very  happy  man.  That  he  attributed  to 
two  things.  He  had  maintained  a  g(H)d  conscience,  not 
willfully  going  on  in  a  course  he  knew  to  be  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  God ;  he  did  not  mean,  of  course,  he  was 
perfect;  he  was  poor,  weak,  and  sinful.  Secondly,  he 
attributed  it  to  his  love  for  the  Holy  Scripture.  Of  late 
years  his  practice  had  been  four  times  every  year  to 
read  through  the  Scriptures  with  application  to  his  own 
heart  and  with  me<litation,  and  at  that  day  he  w<us  a 
greater  lover  of  the  Word  of  God  than  he  was  sixty-six 
years  ago.  The  more  it  was  treat-tMl  with  carelessness 
and  indifference  and  the  more  it  wjis  reasoned  away, 
the  more  he  stuck  close  U)  it.  It  was  this  and  main- 
taining a  good  conscience  that  Iwul  given  him  all  those 
scores  of  years  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gliost. 

TIL— THE  PRAYER  TELEPHONE. 

These  details  are  int(?resting  enough.  Hut  tlu^y 
only  lead  up  to  the  real  topic  of  importan(!e,  the 
way  in  which  George  Miiller  proved  and  tested 
the  practical  working  value  of  that  sjaritual  tele- 
phone the  pray(»r  of  faith.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  worked,  worked  every  day  and  all  days 
for  over  sixty  years.  Worked  too  with  a  punc- 
tuality and  a  certainty,  although  not  with  a  regu- 
larity, which  filled  even  those  who  regarded  him 
as  a  heretic  with  admiration. 

A    PRAYER    FOR    A    SOUTH    WIND. 

For  instance,  take  this  tribute  to  Miiller's 
child-like  confidence  in  God,  and  which,  after  his 
death,  was  specially  signaled  out  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  faith  of  liis  own  flock.     The  bishop  said  : 


At  Mr.  MUller's  orphanage  some  forty  years  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  the  boiler  of  the  heating  apparatus 
was  in  a  dangerous  condition.  To  repair  it  the  brick- 
work in  which  it  was  imbedded  had  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces.  The  fires  must  be  put  out  for  at  least  three 
days.  A  bitU^rly  cold  north  wind  was  blowing.  Mr, 
MUller  had  read  in  the  Bible  that  when  Nehemiah  was 
building  the  temple  he  accomplished  it,  '*for  the  men 
had  a  mind  to  work."  So  he  prayed  for  two  things— 
that  the  north  wind  might  be  changed  into  a  soath 
wind  and  also  that  the  workmen  might  liavea  mind  to 
work.  The  day  that  the  fires  were  put  out  the  wind 
changed  and  blew  from  the  south,  and  the  children  did 
not  feel  the  cold.  When  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
came  the  men  asked  to  speak  to  Mr.  Miiller,  and  said 
they  had  been  t-alking  it  over  among  themselves  and 
had  all  agreed  to  work  all  that  nighty  so  that  the 
children  might  not  Ix^  kept  without  fires  !  Thus  the 
men  had  a  mind  to  work. 

Of  course  the  great  god  Coincidence  will  be  in- 
voked to  account  for  the  changing  of  the  wind 
from  north  to  south,  but  coincidences  that  always 
occur  in  regular  sequence,  at  least,  suggest  the 
e.xistence  of  some  relations  other  than  those  of 
mere  chance. 

A    PRELIMINARY    TEST. 

Without  discussing  this  further,  let  us  see  how 
the  orphanage  came  into  existence  which  was  to 
become  so  gigantic  and  conspicuous  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  potency  of  the  prayer  of  faith.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  have  been 
seen  that  (ieorge  Miiller  had  long  relied  upon 
answ(M's  to  pray(»r  for  his  financial  needs  before 
the  orplianag(?  was  started.  He  found  that  the 
results  of  replying  on  prayer  as  compared  with 
the  regular  income  which  he  had  given  up  were 
encouraging.  For  every  secured  pound  which 
he  had  sacrificed  he  received  two  or  three  by  the 
way  of  pi-ayer.  From  the  purely  financial  point 
of  vifnv  he  had  gained  money,  hands  down,  by 
trusting  thci  Lord  for  his  own  needs.  Hence, 
before  he  made  tlie  exj)eriment  about  the  orphan- 
age, he  had  put  his  principle  to  a  preliminary 
test  extending  over  n(»arly  six  years.  Again  and 
again  his  last  penny  had  been  spent,  and  lie  had 
not  had  a  sixpenny-piece  in  hand  with  wliich  to 
me(it  tlio  anticipated  visit  of  the  tax-collector. 
But  time  after  time  the  money  always  turned  up 
before  it  was  wanted.  In  the  year  1835,  for  in- 
stan(H^,  £5,  sent  from  a  distance  of  eighty  miles, 
arrived  just  before  the  collector  called  for  the 
taxes.  George  ^Miiller  was  always  able  to  meet 
every  call  upon  him.     He  never  got  into  debt. 

THE    FIRST  CALL. 

It  was  on  October  28,  1834,  that  he  first  began 
to  think  seriously  about  the  matter.  A  little 
orphan  boy  who  had  been  '<  brought  to  a  real 
concern  about  his  soul  through  what  I  said  con- 
cerning the  torments  of  hell "  waa  taken  to  the 
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workhouse,  some  six  miles  distant,  and  could 
therefore  no  longer  *  <  attend  our  school  and  min- 
istry." In  his  journal  Muller  wrote:  **May 
this,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  lead  me  to  do  some- 
thing also  for  the  supply  of  the  temporal  wants 
of  poor  children." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  twelve  months  later 
that  he  began  no  longer  to  think  about  *<the 
establishment  of  an  orphan  house,  but  actually  to 
set  about  it."  His  first  idea  was,  as  usual,  <<  to 
ascertain  the  Lord's  mind. "  After  a  month  spent 
<  <  much  in  prayer "  he  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  idea  was  *  *  of  God. "  But  let 
no  humanitarian  reader,  intent  solely  upon  the 
filling  of  the  hungry  stomachs  and  clothing  the 
naked  backs  of  the  starving  orphans,  imagine  that 
the  good  Muller  was  moved  to  this  conclusion 
solely  by  any  such  considerations  of  a  material- 
istic philanthropy.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  As 
Mrs.  Browning  has  told  us,  '*  It  takes  a  soul  to 
move  a  body  e'en  to  a  cleaner  stye,"  and  George 
Miiller's  desire  to  start  the  orphanage  was  only  in 
a  very  secondary  way  due  to  his  pity  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  children. 
The  children,  indeed,  were  by  no  means  the  first 
object  of  his  solicitude. 

WHY    HE    FOUNDED    THE    ORPHANAGE. 

In  his  published  journal  he  tells  us  frankly  and 
fully  why  it  was  he  wanted  the  orphanage.  He 
says  that  in  his  ministry  he  had  so  often  found 
Christians  full  of  misgivings  and  ready  to  faint  for 
lack  of  faith  that  he  saw  that  ^  ^  one  of  the  especial 
things  which  the  children  of  God  needed  in  our 
day  was  to  have  their  faith  strengthened."  Some 
were  afraid  to  take  the  time  necessary  for  reading 
the  Bible  and  prayer  for  fear  their  business  might 
suffer;  others  went  through  life  with  a  haunting 
dread  of  the  workhouse  hanging  over  their  heads; 
while  others  were  afraid  to  trust  God  to  provide 
for  them  if  they  fearlessly  obeyed  his  commi^Lis. 
The  object  for  which  he  longed  was  *  *  to  have 
something  to  point  the  brother  to  as  a  visible 
proof  that  our  God  and  Father  is  the  same  faith- 
ful God  as  ever  he  was,  as  willing  as  ever  to 
prove  himself  to  be  the  living  God  in  our  day  as 
formerly  to  all  who  put  their  tnist  in  him."  Over 
and  over  again  he  recurs  to  this.  He  wanted  a 
sign,  a  proof,  something  to  point  to,  like  the 
going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of 
King  Ahaz  or  like  the  budding  of  Aaron*s  rod. 
That  was  what  he  was  after — a  tangible  object- 
lesson  impossible  to  be  misunderstood :  that  if 
you  took  God  at  his  word  you  would  never  have 
reason  to  regret  it. 

A    GERMAN    PRECEDENT. 

When  he  was  thinking  and  praying  his  mind 
was  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  an  orphanage  as 


a  prayer  test,  because  <<  I  remembered  what  a 
great  blessing  my  own  soul  had  received  through 
the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  servant,  A.  H. 
Francke,  who,  in  dependence  upon  the  living 
Gx>d  alone,  established  an  immense  orphan 
house,  which  I  had  seen  many  times  with  my 
own  eyes  " — to  wit,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Halle.  Professor  Francke  died  in  1727,  but  his 
orphanage  was  flourishing  one  hundred  years 
later — may  be  still  flourishing,  for  aught  I  know. 
Miiller,  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  suc- 
cess of  an  orphanage  as  a  prayer  test  in  Germany, 
felt  naturally  more  disposed  to  try  a  similar  sys- 
tem in  Bristol. 

THE  ORPHANAGE  AS  A  PRAYER  TEST. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because 
the  popular  idea  is  that  he  established  the  orphan- 
age to  help  the  orphans,  and  that  in  some  myste- 
rious way  the  invisible  powers  rewarded  the 
excellence  of  his  intention  by  supplying  him  with 
funds.  This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
He  did  not  use  the  prayer  telephone  in  order  to 
found  the  orphanage.  He  founded  the  orphanage 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  prayer 
telephone.  He  wanted,  he  wrote  in  his  journal, 
to  set  before  the  world  at  large  and  the  Church  a 
proof  that  God  had  not  in  the  least  changed, 
and  this,  he  adds,  ^  <  seemed  to  me  best  done  by 
the  establishing  of  an  orphan  house.  **  He  pro- 
ceeds : 

It  needed  to  be  something  which  oool^  be  seen,  even 
by  the  natural  eye.  Now,  if  I,  a  poor  man,  simply  by 
prayer  and  faith,  obtained,  without  asking  any  indi- 
vidual, the  means  for  establishing  and  carrying  on  an 
orphan  house,  there  would  be  something  which,  with 
the  Lord's  blessing,  might  be  instrumental  in  strength- 
ening the  faith  of  the  children  of  Grod,  besides  being  a 
testimony  to  the  consciences  of  the  unconverted  of  the 
reality  of  the  things  of  God.  This,  then,  was  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  establishing  the  orphan  house.  I  cer- 
tainly did  from  my  heart  desire  to  be  used  by  Grod  to 
benefit  the  bodies  of  poor  children  bereaved  of  both 
parents,  and  seek,  in  other  respects,  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  do  them  good  for  this  life.  I  also  particularly 
lon£^  to  be  used  by  Grod  in  getting  the  dear  orphans 
trained  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  but  still  the  first  and 
primary  object  of  the  work  was  (and  still  is)  that  Grod 
might  be  magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  orphans  under 
my  care  are  provided  with  all  they  need  only  by  prayer 
and  faith,  without  any  one  being  asked  by  me  and  my 
fellow-laborers,  whereby  it  may  be  seen  that  God  is 
faithful  still  and  hears  prayer  still, 

A    SCIENTIFIC    EXPERIMENT. 

*<  That  it  might  be  seen  by  the  whole  world 
and  the  whole  Church  of  God  that  yet  in  these 
days  God  listens  to  prayer,  and  that  God  is  the 
same  in  prayer  and  love  as  he  ever  was  " — ^that 
was  the  thesis  whidh  George  Muller  set  himself' 
to  establish.     That  he  was  enabled  to  write  Q* 
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E.  D.  after  it,  with  tlio  confident  certainty  of 
Euclid  himself,  few  will  deny  who  follow  biB 
story  year  by  year  from  1836  to  1898.  He  was 
an  experimental  philosopher,  was  George  Miiller. 
Professor  Tyndall  long  after  suggested  a  prayer 
j;auge  in  a  hospital  ward,  but  tho  Bristol  philan- 
thropist had  anticipated  the  president  of  the 
British  Association  by  nearly  lialf  a  century. 
Here  was  the  genuine  method  of  the  man  of 
science  applied  to  the  verifying  of  the  working 
hypothesis  of  the  Gennan  missionary. 

A   ROMANCE    STUDDED    WITH    MIRACLES. 

The  story  of  the  great  experiment  from  its  in- 
ception to  the  close  reads  like  one  continuous 
roTiiance — a  romance  stiidded  with  miracles, 
whicli  only  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  miracles  be- 
cause they  happened  every  day.  And  with  the 
element  of  romance  and  of  miracle  tliere  is 
mingled  such  grotesque  absurdity — according  to 
modem  rationalistic  notions — that  it  is  difficult 
to  refrain  from  l>ursting  out  into  laught«r. 

When,  in  that  fateful  December  of  1835, 
George  Miiller  was  weighing  the  pros  and  oms 
of  the  orpiian  house  experimental  test,  he  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  whetlier  his  desire  to  erect  a 
prayer  gauge  in  this  fashion  was  of  God  or  was 
of  the  devil.  Had  God  not  already  given  him  so 
much  to  do?  He  was  then  thirty  years  old,  and 
already  he  had  establiMlied  tliroe  day-schools,  a 
Sunday- stdiool,  and  an  adult  school,  and  wus  car- 
rying on  three  charity  day -schools,  which  wnuld 
otherwide  have  been  closed  for  lack  of  fiinda. 
He  was  also  Iielping  foreign  missions  and  dis- 
tributing Bibles  and  Testaments  by  the  thousand. 

A    TKXT    OF    DESTISY. 

On  December  fi  he  was  reading  the  eighty-first 
Psalm.  It  is  a  pnalm  of  thanksgiving  indited  by 
some  pious  Hebrew  more  than  two  thousand  years 
since  in  praise  of  the  marvelous  loving- kindness 
of  God  to  Israel,  especially  as  it  was  manifested 
in  the  ExodiiB.  The  tenth  verso  runs:  ''I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.     Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will 


fill  it."  Interpreted  historically,  rationally,  orin 
any  conceivably  natural  metliod,  this  poetical  re- 
frain applied,  first,  to  that,  familiar  incident  of  the 
Exodus — the  feeding  of  the  Israelites  with  nuuma 
and  with  quails,  and  with  possibly  some  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  Israel  at  the  time  when 
the  psalm  was  written.  On  any  rational  system 
of  interpretation  it  could  certainly  not  be  c<hi- 
strued  as  containing  a  promise  binding  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  to  fill  the  mouth  of  Qeorge  Miiller, 
the  German  missionary  at  Bristol  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however  wide  he  might  choose  U) 
open  it.  But,  incredible  though  it  may  appest, 
it  was  this  text  and  that  interpretation  of  this 
text  which  decided  George  Miiller  to  start  ha 
orphan  house. 

■'OPEN   THY    MOUTH   WIDE  1  " 

The  whole  oC  those  two  weeks  Inever  oakedtlMLllri 
for  moDey  or  fur  persons  to  engage  In  the  work.  Oi 
Decembers,  however,  the  Huliject  of  my  prayi-  all  «i 
ODce  became  different.  I  was  reading  Psalm  1t*^i 
and  was  particularly  struck,  more  than  at  any  tbne  ht- 
fore,  with  verne  II) :  "  Open  thy  mouth  u)fd«  and  Jttfl 
^(I  it.''  I  thuiiKht  a  few  moments  about  these  woria 
anil  then  wuxleil  toapply  them  to  thecaaeoftheoipbM 
houNc.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  never  aaked  the  Lori 
for  anything  concerning  it,  except  tokoowhls  vOll*' 
iil)ectiug  its  l>c)ng  established  or  not ;  and  X  titea  Ml 
upon  my  knee.s  and  opened  my  mouth  widCi  aakltlglls 
fur  niuoh.  I  axked  in  submisaiun  to  his  will,  aad  witt- 
out  fixing  a,  time  when  he  should  answer  my  laUlfca 
1  prayi-d  that  he  would  give  me  a  house — f.c,  elAatM 
a  loan  or  that  some  one  might  be  led  to  pay  the  rentk* 
one,  or  that  one  might  be  given  permanentlj  tor  life 
olijeat ;  further,  I  asked  him  for  £1,000  and  likswtaafer 
suitable  individuals  to  take  care  of  the  diUdna.  B^ 
sides  this  I  have  been  since  led  to  ask  tbe  Lcndla^ 
intj)  tliu  hearts  of  his  people  to  send  me  artielea  t£t^ 
ture  tor  the  house  and  some  clothes  for  tlie  lillllllll 

"AND    1   WILL   FILL  IT." 

Next  day  nothing  came.  The  day  after  ht» 
ceived  his  first  shilling.  Before  night  a  mnd 
shilling  was  added  to  it.  On  DeosmlMr  '  * 
wardrobe  came  along.  At  the  ttim^Im  u  iM- 
lings  was  subscribed.     No  coUeotiooL  VM  (AMi 
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but  one  sister  offered  herself  for  the  work.  On 
December  10  he  sent  to  the  press  a  statement  of 
what  he  proposed  to  do.  The  same  day  a  brother 
and  a  sister  offered  themselves  for  the  work.  They 
would  give  up  all  their  furniture  for  the  use  of 
the  liome  and  were  willing  to  work  without  salary. 
**  In  the  evening  a  brother  brought  from  several 
individuals  three  dishes,  twenty -eight  plates,  three 
basins,  one  jug,  four  mugs,  three  salt-stands,  one 
grater,  four  knives,  and  five  forks.'*  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  story  of  magical  attraction 
heretofore  seldom  seen  out  of  the  ' '  Arabian 
Nights." 

THE    MAGIC    OF    TRAYER. 

The  magic  continued  to  work,  increasing  more 
and  more  and  day  by  day.  and  still  as  the  funds 
came  in  George  Miiller  opened  his  mouth  wider 
and  still  more  wide.  On  December  12  an  indi- 
vidual unexpectedly  gave  £50.  So  *<  I  was  led  to 
pray  that  this  day  the  Lord  would  give  still 
more."  In  the  evening  accordingly  there  were 
sent  in  tw(?nty-nine  yards  of  print.  Sister  after 
sister  came  in  offering  themselves  for  work  in  the 
c)q)han  house.  Then  premises  which  it  had  cost 
X2,G00  to  build  were  offered  him  as  a  free  gift 
if  he  could  raise  £500  to  extend  them.  In  Jan- 
uary, and  again  in  May,  Mr.  Miiller  put  state- 
ments in  the  papers  of  his  proposals,  but  no 
subscriptions  wore  asked  for  personally,  nor  were 
any  in^knowledged  publicly  by  name.  Still,  al- 
though the  orplian  house  was  opened  in  April, 
1837,  the  whole  of  the  £1,000  had  not  been 
raised.  In  May  Mr.  Miiller  was  sending  to  the 
prrss  an  account  of  <  *  The  Lord's  Dealings  with 
George  Miiller,"  and  he  grudged  sorely  issuing  it 
until  every  penny  had  been  subscribed.  So  he 
gave  himself  much  to  prayer.  The  Central  was 
rung  up  pretty  continuously  these  May  days,  and 
soon  the  money  began  to  roll  in.  One  day 
j£7  10s.  came,  £40  another,  and  so  on  with  a 
multitude  of  trinkets  :  one  gold  pin,  fifteen  Irish 
pearls,  two  brooches,  two  lockets,  eleven  rings, 
one  bracelet,  etc.,  all  of  gold.  At  last,  on  Juno 
15,  he  had  received  £995.  One  more  day  was 
sjK»nt  in  prayer,  and  in  came  the  lacking  five- 
pound  note.  George  Miiller's  mouth  was  filled 
at  last,  and  he  called  on  the  brethren  and  sisters 
beloved  in  the  Lord  to  help  him  to  praise  the 
Lord. 

HOW    THE    PROMISE    HAS    BEEN    KEPT. 

That  was  how  it  began.  IIow  it  grew  and 
prospered  until  it  became  a  mighty  institution 
sheltering  2,000  orphans  and  entailing  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £20,000  must  be  read  in  detail  in 
the  reports  of  *  *  The  Lord*s  Dealings  with  George 
Miiller."      The   orphan   house  as  a  test  was   a 


brilliant   success.      It   verified   George  Miiller's 
hypothesis  every  day  for  sixty  years  ; 

While  we  have  often  been  brought  low,  yea,  so  low 
that  we  have  not  had  even  as  much  as  a  single  penny 
left,  or  so  as  to  have  the  last  bread  on  the  table,  and  not 
as  much  money  as  was  needed  to  buy  another  loaf,  yet 
never  have  we  had  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  without  our 
good  I^rd  having  provided  nourishing  food  for  us.  I 
am  bound  to  state  this,  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure.  My 
Master  has  been  a  kind  Master  to  me,  and  if  I  had  to 
choose  this  day  again  as  to  the  way  of  living,  the  Lord 
giving  me  grace,  I  would  not  choose  differently. 

THE    PRAYER    OP    FAITH    OR    TELEPATHY  ? 

Forty- nine  out  of  every  fifty  donors  were  per- 
sonally unknown  by  Mr.  Miiller.  None  of  the 
donors  were  ever  personally  appealed  to  for  a 
penny.  Not  a  farthing  was  spent  in  advertise- 
ments. No  collections  were  made.  No  vanity 
was  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  donors  in  subscription  lists.  Modest  little  re- 
ports were  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
was  all.  Of  course,  excepting  the  prayer  of 
faith.  That  telephone  was  constantly  switched 
on  to  Ashley  Down.  And  the  results  were 
what  we  see.  Mr.  Miiller  rung  up  the  Central, 
and  the  Central  switched  him  on  to  a  marvelous 
multitude  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  had  the  wherewithal  to  minister  to  his 
needs.  It  was  very  seldom  that  Mr.  Miiller 
specifically  named  any  one  to  be  switched  on  to. 
Once,  however,  when  he  wanted  £100  very 
badly,  he  prayed  that  it  might  be  laid  upon 
the  heart  of  one  particular  person  to  give  him 
£100.  And  lo,  it  came  to  pass  even  as  he  had 
prayed  I  The  £100  came  aJong  next  day.  Te- 
lepathy, no  doubt !     Yes. 

THE    CENTRAL  ? 

But  who  governed  the  telepathic  thought- 
waves,  so  that  when  Mr.  Miiller  gave  them  no 
definite  direction  they  were  transmitted  direct  to 
those  who  could  contribute  ?  Over  and  over 
again  the  subscribers  accompanied  their  remit- 
tances by  the  statement  that  < '  God  had  told  them 
to  send  it  in.''  The  ground  on  which  the  orphan- 
age stands  was  obtained  in  this  way,  not  as  a 
gift,  but  at  a  heavy  reduction.  Mr.  Miiller  had 
called  twice  upon  the  vendor,  and  found  him  out 
both  times  : 

Mr.  Miiller  now  judged  that  Grod  had  some  intention 
in  the  matter,  and  resolved  not  to  call  at  the  gentle- 
man's residence  later  in  the  day,  as  he  might  have  done. 
The  following  morning,  however,  Mr.  Miiller  saw  him, 
and  the  gentleman  at  once  stated  that  he  was  prepared 
for  the  visit,  for  the  previous  night  he  had  been  unable 
to  sleep,  and  while  lying  awake  God  had  told  him  that 
if  Mr.  Miiller  called  again  he  must  sell  him  the  land  at 
£120  per  acre  ingtead  of  £200,  the  price  he  had  been  ask- 
ing for  it.  The  compact  was  drawn  up  and  signed  with- 
in ten  minutes,  and  thus  Mr.  Miiller  secured  the  seven 
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acres  of  land  for  £566  less  thau  he  would  have  done  the 
night  l)efore  I 

AT    LAST    HELP    ALWAYS    CAME. 

1  liave  filled  up  all  my  available  space,  and  as 
yet  I  have  but  told  of  the  beginning  of  the  work 
— the  planting  of  tlio  acorn  which  was  so  steadily 
and  so  speedily  to  grow  into  the  magnificent  oak 
that  slielters  2,000  orphans  at  Ashley  Down.  In 
the  very  last  report  lie  over  issued,  Mr.  Miiller 
affirmed  once  more  that  the  aim  antl  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  prove  that  the  living  God  was 
still  the  living  (xod,  as  in  th(?  days  of  the  prophets 
throe  thousand  to  four  thousand  years  ago,  as  in 
tlie  days  of  the  apostles  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  ycjMrs  ago. 

When  we  need  money  to  carry  on  the  various  branches 
of  the  institution  we  ask  no  former  donors  to  help  us, 
we  do  not  send  out  especial  apiMjals  for  help,  we  have 
no  collections.  We  do  nothin/u:  but  pray,  and  patiently 
wait  GoiVs  time  for  help  ;  and  he  invariably  helps  us, 
though  very,  very  often  during  the  past  sixty-three 
years  we  liave  had  our  patience  and  faith  greatly  tried 
tH'fore  help  came.     Bui  at  last  ft  (i\wa\in  mine. 

Again  he  wrote,  after  si.xty-seven  years'  ex- 
perience: 

Everything  that  I  needed  for  myself  or  my  family  I 
received  from  (iod  in  answer  to  prayer,  without  ever 
appealing  to  any  human  being  in  the  whole  \vorld  for 
anything,  or  even  informing  any  human  lK»ing  of  my 
need.  .  .  .  When  I  wjis  in  forty-two  countries  all  over 
the  world  engaged  in  my  missionary  lalx>rs,  I  ofu^n 
needed  to  pay  down  £100,  £140,  yea,  even  £240  for  a  pas- 
sage to  Austral iji,  to  and  fro,  for  myself  and  Mrs.  MUl- 
ler,  but  I  always  had  the  means  of  doing  so  without 
asking  any  one  for  help. 

SO    LIKK    THE    TELEPUONK. 

A  volume  might  l)e  filled  with  anecdotes  each, 
if  it  stood  by  itself,  sufficient  to  ])e  ranked  jus  a 
miracle,  at  least  as  miraiuilous  as  those  in  the 
'*  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  tliis  man's  prayere  were  answered.  Hut 
at  the  orphan  house  tluiy  ai)peared  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  it  seems  to  us  to  receive 
answers  from  the  telephone.  That  mundane^  in- 
strument also  tri(is  our  patience  pretty  severely  at 
times.  But  it  works;  and  so  did  George  Miiller's 
prayer  of  faith. 

The  way  in  which  the  money  came  rolling  in — 
nav,  to  this  hour  continues  to  roll  in — a.s  tiiank- 
offc^rings,  as  conscience  money,  as  donations,  as 
bequests,  can  only  b(^  glanced  at  Ikm-c?.  Mr. 
Miilh^r  would  never  insure  his  property;  and 
tliose  who  followed  his  example,  leaving  the 
prcservati(m  of  their  premises  from  fire  to  the 
care  of  the  Jjord,  used  to  send  the  insurance 
moni^y  in  to  the  orphan  liouse.  One  donor  sent 
in  Z*l  78.  Cd.  one  year,  <*  instead  of  insuring  my 
men  against  accidents  und(T  the  Employers' 
Liability  act  of  1S80."      It  is  difficult  to  repress 


a  smile  while  reading  some  of  the  acknowledg- 
ments in  the  report.  One  good  soul  sent  in  £1 
with  this  statement:  <*  Our  Heavenly  Father  has 
given  us  thirty -four  chickens,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  l>een  taken  by  the  fox,  althougli  our 
neighbors  have  lost  many!" 

THANK-OFFERINGS. 

A  newspaper  writer  in  Bristol  says  : 

Then  tliank-offerings  would  be  received  for  the  re- 
covery of  debts  ;  for  preservation  from  fire  ;  for  health ; 
for  harve.st ;  and  for  sleep  ;  for  i)re8ervation  from  injiiTy 
in  falling  through  a  tra]>-<l(K)r  ;  for  being  delivered  from 
perils  in  (iarkne.sson  a  ("anmlian  prairie  ;  for  not  baring 
been  killeil,  but  only  greatly  hurt,  in  being  thrown  from 
a  horse;  for  "having  caught  the  train  several  times 
when  l)eing  on  important  business  and  having  very 
little  time  ; "  for  restoring  two  cows  that  were  very  ill 
and  not  exi)ect.ed  t^)  live  ;  (from  a  wife)  for  her  husband 
not  having  drunk  any  be<>r  at  Christmas  ;  for  a  horse 
having  turned  out  well ;  for  having  "broken  my  left 
arm,"  and  not  "  my  right  arm  **  or  "  my  neck  or  head  ;" 
for  "the  .safe  delivery  of  a  valued  servant  and  a  sow 
from  an  enraged  bull ; "  for  "  relieving  my  dear  daughter 
of  a  violent  face  ache  ;"  for  "the  restoration  of  a  very 
had  finger  ;''  for  a  ten-pound  note,  which  it  was  thought 
was  bad,  turning  out  to  be  a  good  one ;  for  "  a  very  dear, 
sweet  stepmother ; "  and  for  preservation  from  injury— 
the  donor  liad  only  left  his  bath-room  about  five  minutes 
when  the  ceiling  fell. 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  These  things  did 
not  occur  in  the  ages  of  faith.  They  are  occurring 
this  very  day,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  midst  of  this  materialist  and 
skeptical  generation. 

A  nd  now,  reader,  what  do  you  make  of  it  all  ? 
Did  George  Miiller  verify  his  tremendous  hy- 
pothesis or  did  he  not  ?  It  is  possible  of  course 
to  criticise  th(^  deductions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  experiment.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  n^sult  of  the  experiment  itself. 

What  CJeorg(?  Miiller  set  himself  to  prove  was 
that  tli<'  old  t(*lephone  known  as  the  prayer  of 
faith  was  a  living  reality,  a  practical  and  most 
convenient  method  of  obtaining  his  ends.  That 
he  cc^rtainly  proved — if  anything  can  ever  be  said 
to  l)(^  proved.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
while  others  talk  of  George  Miiller  being  a  spe- 
cially gifted  man  of  faith,  George  MuUer  him- 
self always  scouted  the  notion.  To  attribute  any 
sp(>cial  quality  to  him  as  an  explanation  of  the 
success  of  his  petitions  would  in  his  eyes  have 
destroyed  the  chief  object  for  which  he  estab- 
HsImmI  the  orphan  house.  lie  did  it  to  prove  to 
every  humble,  believing  soul  that  he  or  she, 
e(pially  with  Georgia  Mullor,  could  draw  on  the 
divinii  treiusurv  for  all  their  needs.  But  to  do  bo 
it  is  necessary  to  be  in  connection  and  to  have 
your  batteries,  the  electricity  in  which  is  faiih, 
well  charged.  Otherwise  you  roaysubecribe  to 
the  exchange,  but  the  telephone  won*t  work. 
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I.— ITS  CAUSES. 

A  DECADE  ago  the  ballot  reformer  was  much 
in  evidence.  To-day  his  younger  brother 
proclaims  the  need  of  pure  primaries.  Then  an 
officially  regulated  election  was  announced  as  the 
harbinger  of  our  political  millennium.  Now, 
with  that  millennium  as  far  away  as  before,  we 
are  told  that  the  trouble  was  not  with  the  elec- 
tion, })ut  with  the  caucus.  The  elder  reformer 
was  partly  right ;  the  electors  of  to-day  thank 
him  for  their  opportunity  to  vote  in  secret  and 
for  the  certainty  that  their  votes  will  be  counted 
and  returned  as  cast.  The  younger  brother,  too, 
is  partly  right,  and  soon  may  Ije  able  to  point  to 
another  officially  regulated  election  day  for  caucus 
purposes  and  say  proudly,  '*I  helped  to  accom- 
plish that  !"  But  in  hoping  for  a  political  mil- 
lennium both  are  rainbow -chasing.  They  must 
be  satisfied  if  they  can  but  help.  Politics  will 
Ixi  politics  to  the  end.  Leaders  may  become 
bosses.  He  who  would  change  our  primary  elec- 
tion laws  should  ask  little  more  than  that  every 
opportunity  be  given  to  be  rid  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory leader  or  to  make  a  political  organization 
responsive  to  its  voters.  Thus  far  the  reformer 
and  the  liberal  partisan  can  go  together.  In  that 
unity  of  purpose  lies  tlie  hopefulness  of  the  pres- 
ent movement  for  better  primaries. 

SWEEP    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  is  both  spontaneous  and  wide- 
spread. No  primary  election  law  worthy  the 
name  has  been  in  force  more  than  three  years. 
Yet  the  ambitious  legislator  who  has  not  already 
built  political  castles  in  Spain  with  materials  taken 
from  this  or  that  plan  to  reform  the  primaries  is 
rare.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Massachusetts 
enacted  primary  laws  in  1895  ;  California's  law 
of  that  year  was  declared  unconstitutional  and 
reiinacted  in  1897.  This  year  Illinois  f'jll  Into 
line  and  has  already  tried  its  new  law;  primary 
reform  bills  have  been  prominent  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  half  a  dozen  States;  while  in  New  York 
the  agitation  became  epidemic,  and  veformers  and 
politicians  have  been  tumbling  over  one  another 
in  their  zeal  to  help  enact  a  primary  election  law. 

History  is  repeating  itself.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  our  body  electorate  has  again  risen, 
and  the  phenomena  which  marked  the  spontaneous 
adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  again 
appear.     They  characterize  and  emphasize  this 
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newest  of  reforms — officially  conducted  primaries. 
But  with  this  difference:  there  is  the  same  de- 
mand voiced  by  the  non -political  classes;  the 
same  heedless  rush  after  anything,  good  or  bad, 
if  but  a  reform ;  the  same  willingness  on  the  part 
of  legislators  to  give  statutory  expression  to  the 
popular  demand  But  this  time  the  problem  is 
not  so  easy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  frame  a  sys- 
tem for  voting  based  upon  a  formal  registration 
and  which  guaranteed  a  secret  ballot  and  an 
honest  count.  We  had  but  to  copy  the  statutes 
and  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  our  Australian 
cousins.  The  disease  of  caucus  corruption,  how- 
ever, broke  out  first  in  our  own  land — at  least 
here  for  the  first  time  have  the  symptoms  been 
acute  and  the  need  of  a  general  application  of 
healing  remedies  universally  recognized.  Student 
and  politician  alike  have  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  some  decidedly  allopathic  doses. 
Hence  perhaps  the  many  nostrums — the  seem- 
ingly unlimited  remedies.  Hence,  too,  the  un- 
ending conferences  and  the  growing  heap  of  bills 
and  reports  devoted  to  primary  laws  I 

THE  PROBLLM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

In  short,  the  present  problem  is  involved  in 
problems.  To  prescribe  that  a  man  must  reside 
in  his  election  precinct  a  specified  time  and  for- 
mally register  before  he  may  vote  was  easy;  but 
to  prescribe  a  test  by  which  shall  be  determined . 

V  whether  a  voter  is  a  party  man  or  not,  and  then 
to  add  to  it  a  scheme  whereby,  without  increas- 
ing the  duties  of  electoral  citizenship  to  a  pro- 
hibitive point,  the  elector  may  be  enrolled  as  a 

'  party  voter  and  protected  in  hie  right  to  vote  at 
his  party's  primaries,  suggest  difficulties  as  ap- 
parent to  the  plain  citizen  as  they  are  to  the  poli- 
tician. We  elected  our  officers  all  over  the 
oountry  in  much  the  same  way  before  the  ballot 
laws  went  into  effect.  But  the  caucus  svstems, 
the  notice  required,  the  choice  of  officers,  whether 
the  vote  shall  be  by  ballot  or  not,  and  the  test  of 
allegiance  to  party,  vary  not  merely  from  State 
to  State,  but  from  city  to  city  and  village  to  vil- 
lage. A  State  law  regulating  primaries  must 
solve  that  problem,  uniformity  in  operation  being 
essential.  The  average  legislator  was  easily  con- 
vinced that  no  political  harm  might  come  to  him 
from  an  official  and  secret  ballot.  But  that  same 
legislator  looks  doubtful  and  for  a  time  is  inclined 
to  rebel  when  the  caucus  rules  he  understands 
are  threatened  and  new-fangled  devices  of  which 
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he  knows  nothing  are  sufcgesled ;  for  how  will 
Bucli  laws  affect  his  political  future? 

The  problem  is  complicated,  too,  by  the  very 
insidiousness  of  the  maladv.  The  old-time  caucus 
was  an  informal  town  meeting.  In  communities 
having  a  scattered  but  fixed  population  such  a 
caucus  accomplished  its  puq>ose.  But  in  the 
centers  of  population,  the  great  cities,  evils  de- 
veloix.*d  which  live  in  the  words  ''snap  calls," 
«*  packed  caucuses, "  and  their  like.  The  primaries 
of  that  {K^riod,  however,  were  public,  and  if  some- 
times controlled  by  brute  force,  they  yielded  in 
the  end  to  public  opinion,  whether  expressed  in 
a  policeman's  night -stick  or  in  a  vigorous  rebuke 
at  the  polls.  With  the  coming  of  the  official 
ballot  the  evolution  of  the  caucus  began.  From 
the  caucus  in  a  hat  we  quickly  evolved  to  a  caucus 
in  a  head — the  head  of  a  leader  who  might  or 
might  not  express  the  party's  choice.  The  proc- 
ess was  simple.  The  caucus  without  rules  had 
not  been  a  success:  therefore  we  wouhl  trv  one 
with  rules.  Rules  were  drawn  and  we  soon  were 
exfjeriencing  a  rule- regulated  caucus.  This  sys- 
tem worked  well  or  ill,  just  as  the  rules  were  fair 
or  elastic,  and  if  elastic,  just  as  the  political  lead- 
ers enforcing  them  were  broad  or  narrow.  Rules, 
however,  easilv  vielded  to  amendment,  com- 
mitti*(js  changed  from  year  to  year,  aufl  almost 
unconsciously  we  evolved  from  the  ntj uJatid  to 
the  rt-tjular  caucus. 

TIIK    KEVOLT    AGAINST    IK»SS18M. 

The  primary  meeting  thus  became  the  real 
center  of  political  activity.  It  was  subject  to 
elastic  rules,  changing  almost  froFii  day  to  day. 
Politicians  b(;ing  but  human,  stflfish  purposes 
suggested  sellish  means,  and  regularity  being  the 
0{)en  sesame,  regularity  was  regulated.  At  first 
the  party  organization  was  content  with  regulat- 
ing the  choice  of  th«*  caucus  officers;  then  it 
suggested  all  but  prohibitive  oaths  as  the  basis  of 
party  memlxjrship;  then  the  caucus  suddenly  be- 
took itself  to  back  alleys  and  up  flights  of  stairs; 
and  thus  at  last  the  party,  so  called,  became  small 
and  select !  The  few  who  remained  "regular* 
merely  obeyed.  The  evolution  had  he«'n  accom- 
plished. The  caucus  of  lea<h*rs}ii]:» — silent,  law- 
abiding,  and  deadly — nam(fd  the  candidates  for 
whom  the  people  must  vote  on  the  blank«'t  ballot 
of  election  dav.  The  i)ictun*  mav  be  extreme. 
That  it  is  true  to  realitv  in  maiiv  of  our  cities 
will  not  be  denied.  Jt  is  the  higical  outcome  of 
a  system  of  rule- regulated  primaries.  There  is 
no  brute  force  in  such  a  svst<Mn.  The  caucus  is 
as  p>eaceable  as  a  prayer -meeting. 

But  what  of  the  result  ?  Political  revolts  have 
rapidly  increased.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
voters  have  been  breaking  away  from  their  party 
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allegiance.  Parties  have  ,been  disintegrating. 
Recent  municipal  elections  in  our  greatest  cities 
evidenced  a  tendency  to  bolt  the  ticket  from  top 
to  lx)ttom.  The  wise  ones  among  our  political 
leaders  have  taken  the  lesson  to  heart.  To  them, 
rather  than  to  the  professional  reformers,  is  due 
the  widespread  demand  for  a  new  kind  of  pri- 
mary, regulated,  it  is  true,  but  by  law,  not  rules, 
and  made  effectual  by  penalties  and  punishments. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  caucus  or  however 
insidious  tlie  disease,  the  day  of  the  select  few 
at  primaries,  like  the  day  of  brute  force,  is  end- 
ing. The  people  will  again  choose  their  candi- 
dates. Parties  may  again  fulfill  their  proper 
function,  responsible  and  responsive  leadership 
in  public  affairs. 

II.— ITS   EXPRESSION   IN   VARIOUS 

STATES. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  have  given  birth 
to  the  present  demand  for  primary  reform.  The 
disease  was  acute ;  the  remedies  applied  have 
been  extreme.  A  revolution  in  politiod  methods 
will  be  the  result.  But  that  result  is  by  no 
means  yet  assured.  There  are  some  indeed  who 
sniff  at  what  has  been  done  and  regret  it  all  be- 
cause, Ijeing  called  a  reform,  the  sham,  so  to  say, 
will  but  postpone  the  reality.  But  the  zecoid 
speaks  for  itself.  The  movement  is  not  yet  five 
years  old.  It  has  met  with  opposition  in  hidi 
places  and  in  low.  Yet  ten  important  States  now 
have  statutes  more  or  less  complete  controlling 
on  the  primaries,  and  as  many  more  are  oonaid- 
ering  and  investigating  the  problem. 

IN    MINNESOTA    AKD    WISCONSIN. 

Few  States  have  been  or  are  entirely  withoaft 
statutory   regulation   of    the  primaries.      Thess 
regulations  have  in  most  cases  gone  no  further 
than  provisions  for  sufficient  public  notice  and  a 
few  sim])le  rules  fixing  the  duties  of  the  pmnflni 
ofIic(^rs.     The  Southern  States  and  those  of  tfas 
West,    with    the  exception  of    California^    hafS 
done  little  more  than  this.     Thus  much  has  been 
V'ft  to  j)arty  regulations — with  vaiying  sueceaa 
(hi.'i^  -states  have  enacted  the  rules  of  the  parties 
into  staiut(>s,  and  improved  their  primaries  bj 
surroundiiig  them  with  the  dignity  of   the  lav 
and  the  punishments  of  their  penal  codes.      1H«» 
nesota  is  an  instance.     Her  primary  law,  pannod 
in   1S95,  is  made  up  of   the  simplest  of  par^ 
rules,  all  detai's  being  left  with  the  political  or- 
ganizations.    AVisconsin  in  the  same  year  Awn^gfj^jj 
a  similar  law,  \ihich  in  1897  had  grown  to  boa 
very  respectable  primary  statute.     It  is  baaed  on 
party  rul(*s  and  therefore  leaves  mudL  to  be  nga* 
lated  by  politicci  committees  ;  bat  it  provides  for 
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an  officially  conducted  primary  in  the  booths, 
with  blanket  ballots,  registry  books,  and  official 
returns.  Two  of  its  provisions  cannot  be  com- 
mended— i.e..  that  which  makes  the  test  of  one's 
right  to  vote  dependent  on  a  written  oath  that 
*'he  voted  for  the  regular  candidates"  of  the 
party  at  the  last  election,  and  that  which  provides 
for  a  preliminary  •'  parlor  caucus"  at  which  the 
delegates  whose  names  are  to  be  printed  on  the 
primary  blanket  ballot  may  be  nominated.  The 
AYisconsin  law  is  compulsory  on  the  large  cities 
and  optional  elsewhere.  It  is  a  step,  even  if 
short,  but  yet  a  step  forward. 

IN    OHIO    AND    MICHIGAN. 

Ohio  politics  have  of  late  become  odorous.  Yet 
Ohio  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  States  to  adopt 
a  primary  law.  There  Ohio  stopped,  and  this  in 
spite  of  agitation  which  resulted  in  a  corrupt- 
practices  act  fliat  is  a  model.  The  present  law  is 
complex  and  out  of  date.  It  gives  extended  op- 
tions to  political  committees.  At  the  same  time 
the  primaries  in  the  large  cities  are  under  the 
control  of  the  public  election  officers  and  marked 
"by  some  of  the  customary  regulations.  Cleve- 
land's primaries  are  controlled  by  party  rules  of 
recent  construction,  and  the  direct  vote  for  can- 
didates, as  opposed  to  the  convention  plan  of 
nomination,  has  there  been  given  a  fair  trial. 
Michigan  is  another  of  the  States  where  the  work 
has  T)een  little  more  than  half  done.  Her  law, 
also  enacted  in  1895,  is  in  two  parts,  one  applica- 
ble to  Detroit,  the  other  to  all  other  considerable 
cities.  The  public  furnishes  the  booths,  furni- 
ture, ballot-boxes,  and  the  like,  but  the  regula- 
tions touching  the  choice  of  the  election  officers, 
primary  enrollment,  and  party  allegiance  are  dan- 
gerously loose.  Some  admirable  features  are 
that  the  primaries  shall  be  held  on  two  fixed  days 
in  October,  each  of  the  large  parties  having  a 
separate  day,  tliat  the  election  precinct  shall  be 
the  unit  of  representation,  and  that  voting  in  con- 
ventions must  be  viim  voce. 

IN    KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky's  primary  law  has  been  much 
quoted.  It  is  a  model  in  brevity.  It,  too,  pre- 
scribes caucus  supervision  not  unlike  election 
supervision,  providing  even  for  a  blanket  ballot 
printed  by  the  party  organizations.  Its  penal 
provisions  are  severe.  It  permits  the  direct- 
vote  method,  and  the  Congressional  nomina- 
tion campaigns  in  Kentucky  have  often  been 
of  national  interest.  But  the  provision  which 
has  attracted  most  attention  is  Kentucky's 
novel  means  of  making  up  party  rolls  by  declara- 
tions of  affiliation  made  by  voters  when  they 
register  prior  to  election   day.      The  system  is 


open  to  abuses  and  many  complaints  are  made 
— that  it  encourages  the  floater  to  enroll  with  the 
opposite  party  in  order  to  make  its  nominations 
bad,  and  that  its  publicity  prevents  many  of  the 
enrployee  cla§a„,^joBa— Jiarticipating  in  primaries. 
But  on  the  whole  this  Kentucky  system  is  the 
simplest,  least  burdensome,  and  most  accurate 
method  yet  devised,  whereby  a  party's  rolls  may 
be  made  up  and  *'  padding"  and  <<  erasing  "  pre- 
vented. 

IN    MISSOURI. 

Missouri's  law  applies  only  to  the  primaries  in. 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  but  is  notable  because 
enacted  as  early  as  1891.  The  caucus  is  officially 
regulated  and  blanket  ballots  are  supplied  at  pub- 
lic expense.  The  law  is  silent  as  to  enrollment 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  party  voter.  It  as- 
sesses candidates  to  pay  fo reprinting  the  ballots. 
As  few  as  twenty  voters  in  a  ward  may  name  a 
candidate  for  printing  on  the  ballot,  and  the  elec- 
tion officers  must  be  chosen  by  the  public  officials 
'from  lists  furnished  by  the  candidates.  Kansas 
City  selects  most  of  its  candidates  directly  ;  St. 
Louis  by  delegates  to  conventions.  The  law  has 
had  a  fair  trial  and  is  a  success. 

But  of  the  laws  which  preceded  the  recent  New 
York  statute  the  most  notable  and  progressive 
are  those  of  Massachusetts,  California,  and  Illi- 
nois. The  former  has  been  on  trial  three  years; 
the  latter  was  enacted  early  in  the  present  year 
and  has  already  been  successfully  tried  in  Chicago; 
while  the  law  of  California,  the  most  advanced 
of  the  three,  has  been  in  force  but  a  year. 

IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Massachusetts  caucus  law  is  in  two  parts^ 
one  compulsory  on  Boston,  the  other  on  other 
localities.  It  took  form  from  the  Republican 
rules  in  force  in  Boston  five  years  ago,  was  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1894  after  a  legislative  investi- 
gation, and  was  reenacted  in  its  present  form  in 
1895.  By  it  party  committees  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  political  conventions  are  regulated  by 
positive  law,  and  most  of  the  restrictions  familiar 
at  general  elections  apply  to  the  primaries.  Party 
organizations  call  the  conventions  and  caucuses 
and.  certify  the  names  of  proposed  delegates  to 
the  public  authorities.  Beyond  this  the  machinery 
of  the  caucus  is  in  the  hands  of  the  election  com- 
missioners. Until  1897  political  compiittees  fixed 
the  test  of  party  allegiance.  In  that  year  this 
was  made  dependent  on  the  elector's  willingness, 
if  challenged,  to  swear  that  he  intends  to  support 
the  candidates  of  the  party  at  the  next  election, 
and  has  not  taken  part  in  the  primaries  of  any 
other  party  for  a  year,  the  first  statutory  recog- 
nition of  intention  rather  than  past  fealty  as  the 
true  test.     As  few  as  five  electors  in  a  ward  in 
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Boston  may  nominate  a  delegation  for  printing 
on  the  ballot.  These  delegates  may  be  voted  for 
as  a  body  or  separately,  and  may  be  pledged  to 
or  against  a  candidate  or  principle  by  printing 
above  their  names  a  few  words  indicative  of  such 
pledge,  liut  Massachusetts  has  no  enrollment 
system,  its  primaries  are  moval^le  feasts,  and 
the  caucus  officers  are  chosen  at  tlit  caucuses. 
Great  success  has  thus  far  marked  the  operation 
of  the  law.  Barring  the  newer  statutes  of  Cali 
fornia  and  New  York,  it  is  easily  tlie  best  of  the 
State  laws  yet  passed,  and  in  some  features  is 
even  their  superior. 

IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  Stratlon  law  of  California  lias  for  its  object 
"  the  promotion  of  the  purity  of  primary  elec- 
tions l)y  regulating  tlie  conduct  thereof."  Like 
the  Massachusetts  statute,  it  supervist^s  tlui  ma- 
chinery of  nominations  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  It  does  not  provide  for  a  i)arty  enrollment, 
but  prescribes  the  use  of  the  election  n^gistcrfi 
and  makes  intention  to  support  a  pai-ty\s  caiuli- 
dat-e  the  test  of  party  allegiance.  Thi^  law  is 
remarkable  for  two  new  devices  :  one  in  the 
inten.'st  of  a  large  attendance  at  primari(\s,  the 
other  that  the  expense  of  these  preliminary  elec- 
tions may  be  kept  within  bounds.  California 
compels  all  parties  to  hold  their  primaries  on  the 
same  day  and  together,  thus  constituting  another 
election  day.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  day 
may  be  changed  from  year  to  year  and  need  not 
be  the  same  day  even  in  adjoining  counties. 
Any  person  may  furnish  caucus  ballots,  but  they 
must  be  of  th(?i  color  and  size  prescrib(»d  by  the 
election  commissioners.  California  thus  attains 
substantial  secrecy  without  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery and  great  expc^nse  of  blanket  primary 
ballots;  while  this  far  Western  pioneer  in  the 
movement  chooses  election  judg(\s  after  the  man- 
ner of  juries  and  compels  tluMii,  as  a  duty  inci- 
dent to  their  citizensliip,  to  serv(i  without  pay. 
These  experiments  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  The  law  in  its  entirety  promises  more 
for  better  primaries  than  any  statute  other  than 
the  new  law  of  Xew  York. 

THE    CHICAGO    EXPERIMENT. 

• 

The  primary  elections  of  Chicago  have  been  as 
bad  and  unreliable  as  those  of  New  York.  Yet 
Chicago  in.  March,  1898,  experienced  a  new 
kind  of  caucus,  the  result  of  tlie  Illinois  primary 
law  of  1898.  The  sponsors  of  this  law  do  not 
claim  that  it  equals  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
California,  but  maintain  that  it  guarantees  to 
Chicago  at  least  a  legally  conducted  primary, 
paid  for  at  public  expense  and  with  some  of  the 
restrictions  and  safeguards  of  election  day.  There 
is  no  statutory  declaration  of  the  party  test,  no 


provision  for  enrollment,  no  regular  primary  day, 
no  blanket  ballot,  and  but  the  loosest  provisions 
for  a  '<  uniform' '  ballot.  But  the  penal  provi- 
sions are  nunu^ous  and  drastic,  tlie  judges  and 
clerks  are  public  officers,  the  primary  districts 
can  have  only  a  limited  number  of  voters,  and 
the  general  election  law  is  declared  applicable  to 
primary  elections.  The  ballots  used  at  the  first 
primary  held  under  the  law  were  pledging  bal- 
lots. The  percentage  of  voters  who  participated 
in  that  primary  showed  a  marked  increase  over 
the  past.  There  was  quiet  and  p>eace  where  be- 
fore had  been  mob  tactics  and  bloodshed.  The 
success  of  the  law  thus  far  augurs  well  for  an 
Illinois  law  that  may  come  next  year  or  the  next, 
and  through  which  the  voters  of  that  State  may 
have  all  the  protection  provided  in  Massachusetts, 
California,  and  now  at  last  in  New  York. 

A    SUMMARY    OF    RESULTS. 

The  condition  of  the  movement  prior  to  the 
r(»cent  ju'tion  of  tiie  New  York  Legislature  may 
therefore  l)e  summed  up  as  follows: 

All  of  tlie  primary  election  laws  prescribe — 

1.  Sufficient  public  notice. 

2.  Voting  by  ballot. 

3.  Sworn  officers,  chosen  either  at  the  primaries  or  by 
the  party  or  public  authorities. 

4.  Tliat  the  expense  of  primary  elections  be  bome  by 
the  public  or,  in  rare  instances,  by  the  candidates. 

5.  That  the  voter  be  prot^ected  against  familiar  fniiidi 
and  the  wrong-doer  at  the  caucus  suffer  severe  penal- 
ties. 

6.  That  parties,  while  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
chinery  of  elections,  must  be  supreme  in  the 
nient  of  their  internal  affairs. 

7  That  these  requirements  should  be  oamjgalaarj 
only  on  the  larger  cities  and  optional  elsewhere. 


iomimii 
Bre/^V 


Th(}  lat(»r  statutes  go  much  further  and  pro- 
vide penalties  and  machinery  with  a  particularity 
which,  while  revealing  the  malignancy  of  the  dis- 
ease, propliesies  the  healthful  result  to  coma 
These  recent  statutes  are  more  or  less  specific  in 
the  following  matters: 

1.  The  metluxls  for  securing  a  fair  and  fall  enroll- 
ment of  a  party's  voters  prior  to  its  primaries. 

2.  The  proper  test  by  which  to  determine  who  Is  ft 
member  of  a  party. 

8.  The  (istablishment  of  a  preliminary  election  daj or 
days  for  primary  purposes. 

4.  I'he  use  of  a  secret  primary  ballot  of  the  "  blanks^" 
or  "uniform"  variety. 

5.  The  nomination  of  candidates  by  direct  vote,  or,K 
ihrou^h  conventions,  by  delegates  chosen  by  apledgl^ 
Imllot  at  the  primary. 

6.  The  regulation  of  the  convention,  in  particnlar,  tf 
provisions  against  proxy  and  secret  Toting  and  bf 
proi)er  restrictions  against  interference  with  the  tSB- 
I>orary  organisation.  ^ 

The  most  vital  of  theoCune  the  party  test  and 
the  methods  of  enrollment      The  former  WMleft 
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to  rules  until  withiil-  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month. The  test,  quite  naturally  perhaps,  had 
yearly  become  more  and  more  prohibitive.  Tlie 
tendency  now  is  to  fix  it  by  statute  and,  wliat  is 
more  important,  to  base  it  on  future  intention,  not 
past  acts. 

Prior  to  the  present  year  none  of  the  States  ex- 
cept Kentucky  went  further  than  to  provide  the 
use  of  the  election  registers  or  voting  lists  as 
caucus  registers,  leaving  the  voter,  if  challenged, 
to  the  mercy  of  an  inquisitorial  election  judge, 
or  compelling  him  to  go  to  a  public  political  con- 
f«»ssional  before  entitling  himself  to  a  vote  at  his 
party's  caucus.  Viewed  in  the  liglit  of  the 
luodorn  city  primary,  without  the  protection  of 
non- elastic  law  in  these  two  particulars,  the 
rights  of  the  party  voter  are  never  safe. 

The  most  serious  indictment  of  our  primary 
system  is  that  so  few  voters  attend,  and  usually 
those  onlv  of  the  obedient  kind.  The  establish- 
m(Mit  of  a  regular  day  or  days  for  primary  meet- 
ings is  tlierefore  a  far  step  forward.  All  the 
later  statutes  provide  for  such  a  day  ;  but  aside 
from  New  York  none  fixes  the  day  save  Michi- 
gan, and  that  State  has  two  days,  not  one. 

The  analogy  of  the  blanket  ballot  now  uni- 
versal on  election  day  led  many  States  to  incor- 
porate the  idea  into  their  primary  laws,  to  the 
weakening  of  their  efficiency  and  the  increase  of 
their  burden  upon  the  public  treasury.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  secret  ballot.  The  blanket  primary 
ballot  lias  well  been  said  to  increase  the  dangers 
masked  in  the  threatening  Ijehest,  *'Be  regular," 
the  last  stand,  and  an  effective  one,  of  a  discred- 
ited political  machine.  Thus  the  trend  of  the 
movement  seems  to  be  away  from  the  blanket 
Imllot  and  toward  a  ballot  like  that  originated  in 
( 'alifornia.  It  permits  vest-pocket  voting,  which 
is  usually  independent;  it  makes  it  easier  to  tip 
over  an  unsatisfactory  organization;  it  can  be 
made  absolutelv  secret. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  direct  vote  there  is  the 
widest  divergence  of  opinion.  In  large  cities, 
with  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  caijdidates  to 
})e  considered  at  the  caucuses,  much  confusion, 
to  say  nothing  of  nominations  by  very  small 
minorities,  might  result.  Except  in  political 
divisions  where  the  interest  could  be  centered  on 
one  office,  nomination  by  convention  has  no- 
where been  abolished  with  complete  success. 
Some  of  the  State  laws-  tacitly  permit  direct  vot- 
ing. None  of  the  more  modern,  such  as  those 
of  Calif ornia  and  Illinois,  even  do  that;  while 
New  York's  new  law  merely  allows  a  community 
to  try  it.  "Warm  advocates  of  primary  reform 
hesitate  to  give  up  the  convention.  But  they 
are  unwilling  to  trust  delegates  who  are  ap- 
pointed,   not   nominated,   or   conventions  which 


are  dictated  from  outside  or  are  not  masters  of 
their  own  affairs.  Hence  the  devices  to  makB 
the  primary  fair,  large,  and  representatiy«,  • 
Hence  the  pledging  ballot,  on  the  face  of  which 
the  man  or  organization  to  be  supported  is  plainly 
indicated.  Hence,  too,  the  increasing  restric- 
tions on  the  organization  of  political  conventions 
and  voting  thereat.  Once  let  the  caucus  be  f 
officially  regulated,  perfectly  fair  and  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  convention  organized  by  its  dele- 
gates and  not  from  headquarters,  and  with  its 
members  selected  by  pledging  ballots  and  com- 
pelled to  vote  viva  voce  and  in  person,  the  agita- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  convention  and  for 
direct  nominations  by  the  people  will  disappear. 

III.— THE   NEW   YORK  PRIMARY  LAW. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  movement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  remarkable  cam- 
paign for  reformed  primaries  in  the  Empire  State. 
That  campaign  merits  an  article  by  itself;  but 
briefly  described  it  and  its  results  are  as  follows: 

The  New  York  election  code  was  enacted  in 
1892.  It  has  five  short  sections  devoted  to  pri- 
maries and  conventions.  Its  provisions  might  be 
of  some  value  in  a  rural  community,  but  as  a 
system  for  a  State  characterized  by  immense  ag- 
gregations of  population  and  for  the  past  h^f 
century  the  storm -center  of  political  corruption, 
these  provisions  could  as  well  have  been  blank 
paper.  The  sudden  awakening  and  the  somewhat 
remarkable  resu.lt  are,  however,  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  For  some  time  the  m utter ings  of  the 
storm  have  been  heard.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  make  regularity  more  difficult  and  the  caucus 
more  select.  In  some  places  the  primary  became 
not  only  select,  but  secreted.  The  old-time  out- 
cry against  taxation  without  representation,  in  a 
modified  form,  was  again  heard,  and  the  wiser  of 
the  political  leaders  made  their  rules  more  liberal. 
Others  did  not,  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  select 
and  semi-secret  caucus,  seized  upon  conventions 
by  unseating  majorities,  and,  backed  by  an  unan- 
imity thus  won,  hoisted  the  banner  of  regularity 
and  went  on — to  certain  defeat.  The  majority 
party  lost  or  suffered  losses  in  every  important 
city  in  1897;  in  New  York  and  Albany  as  the 
result  of  independent  nomination,  and  in  Buffalo, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  reason  of  a  noisy 
protest  against  alleged  arbitrary  action  in  making 
up  the  caucus  registry  lists. 

Chastened  by  this  Crushing  defeat,  largely 
traceable  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  caucus  rules, 
the  Republican  party  set  to  work  at  the  cause. 
It  controlled  the  Legislature  and  the  governor 
was  of  its  faith.  Its  problem  was  made  the  easier 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  lower  house  and  the 
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presence  therein  of  a  few  men  selected  as  inde- 
pendents, but  who  were  Republicans  in  principle 
and  at  heart.  Besides,  when  tlie  legislative  session 
began  it  had  before  it  the  result  of  investigations 
made  by  committees  from  the  Buffalo  Repub- 
lican League  and  kindred  political  organizations. 
It  had,  too,  the  knowledge  that  Governor  Black 
was  in  favor  of  and  determined  to  have  a  primary- 
law  which  would  lift  the  political  caucuses  of 
New  York  to  the  level  of  the  other  populous 
States  and  tend  toward  a  unification  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  situation  was  somewhat 
novel,  but  as  promising  as  novel. 

IN    THE    LEGISLATURE. 

On  the  first  days  of  the  session  two  primary 
bills  were  introduced;  one  by  Senator  Pavey,  of 
New  York,  which  was  a  redraft  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  him  the  year  before  and  smothered  by 
the  then  dominant  political  forces;  it  provided 
for  the  Kentucky  system  of  enrollment  by  dec- 
laration of  political  affiliation  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  registration  of  voters;  the  other  by  Senator 
Brush,  of  Brooklyn,  which  provided  some  im- 
portant but  incomplete  changes  in  the  then  ex- 
isting law.  These  bills  were  quickly  supplemented 
by  that  of  Assemblyman  Hill,  of  Buffalo — prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  bill  of  its  kind  ever 
presented — and  a  little  later  by  Senator  Ford's 
bill,  which  was  taken  to  express  what  the  Repub- 
lican organization  of  New  York  City  was  willing 
to  concede  to  the  bolting  wing  of  its  party. 

These  four  bills  were  quickly  followed  by 
others,  more  or  less  complete,  and  the  question 
of  primary  reform  soon  became  the  most  impor- 
tant before  the  Legislature.  The  Hill  bill  really 
included  the  Pavev  and  Brush  bills,  and  the  lines 
were  soon  drawn  between  that  bill  and  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Senator  Ford.  In  the  contro- 
versy which  resulted,  a  controversy  remarkable 
for  conferences  seemingly  limitless  in  number 
and  of  almost  unlimited  duration,  the  principles 
behind  the  Hill  bill  and  many  of  the  details  sug- 
gested by  it  continually  won  support,  and  in  the 
end  were  given  expression  in  the  bill  whicli  be- 
came a  law  late  in  March.  The  original  form  of 
the  bill — an  amendment  to  the  election  law — 
gave  place  to  the  form  of  a  separate  statute;  the 
blanket  ballot  provisions  were  dropped  out,  and 
wisely;  the  combination  of  the  three  duties,  en- 
rollment for  primaries,  voting  at  primaries,  and 
registering  for  election,  all  on  one  day,  was  elim- 
inated; the  meeting  of  the  parties  together  on 
primary  day  was  revised  out  in  one  of  the  later 
conferences,  and  the  bill  was  made  optional  on  all 
cities  and  villages  of  over  five  thousand  and  under 
fifty  thousand,  instead  of  compulsory  on  all;  but 
aside  from  this  the  law  in  its  essentials  is  the  Hill 


bill,  a  bill  which  was  drafted  after  a  study  of  all 
of  the  statutes  on  the  subject  and  was  intended  to 
include  the  best  that  was  in  each  of  them.  "What- 
ever the  result  in  actual  practice,  the  law  as  it 
stands  does  credit  to  Governor  Black,  Senators 
Lexow  and  Pavey,  Assemblyman  Hill,  and  Elihu 
Root  and  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of  the  Union  League 
Club's  special  committee,  not  to  mention  the 
scores  of  other  individuals  whose  time  and  talents 
were  given  without  stint.  The  New  York  Pri- 
mary Election  law  was  framed  and  passed  in  less 
than  three  months;  in  the  end  there  was  not  a 
vote  against  it.  It  is  at  present  the  broadest  and 
most  complete  law  regulating  primary  electionB, 
political  committees,  and  conventions. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    MEASURE. 

This  latest  enactment  provides,  of  course,  for 
the  o^icially  regulated  primary  now  growing  fa- 
miliar— in  truth  establishes  a  preliminary  election 
surrounded  by  the  formalities  and  penalties  of  the 
modern  election  laws.  But  it  goes  much  further 
than  any  State  has  gone  in  a  number  of  particu- 
lars. The  party  test  is  modeled  after  that  of 
Massachusetts  and  depends  on  future  intention, 
but  it  expressly  exempts  municipal  elections,  and 
is  the  first  statutory  recognition  that  a  voter  may 
vote  as  he  pleases  for  city  officers  and  yet  be  a 
party  man.  The  enrollment  provisions,  thou^ 
based  on  the  Kentucky  plan,  are  far  more  elab- 
orate; and  the  dangers  of  that  plan  are  minimized 
by  providing  in  substance  that  the  enrollment  for 
one  year  shall  be  made  up  the  year  before  (with 
opportunities  for  reenroUment  after  change  of 
residence)  and  shall  be  secret  until  after  the  ap- 
proaching election  day.  The  ballot  is  of  the 
California  variety,  but  the  provisions  concerning 
it  and  the  methods  of  its  preparation  and  voting 
are  all  in  the  direction  of  making  it  both  easy  to 
get  and  absolutely  secret  when  cast.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  provision  is  that  which  establishes 
an  annual  primary  day  for  all  parties  in  the  regu- 
lar election  polling  places  and  before  the  re(^ 
election  officers,  the  seventh  Tuesday  before  eh 
tion  thus  becoming  a  fixed  primary  election  day, 
with,  it  need  not  Ixi  claimed,  all  that  that  means 
in  getting  out  a  full  expression  of  a  party^s  votera 
To  be  sure,  the  different  parties  vote  in  separate 
booths  and  before  election  officers  representing 
their  own  party  only,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
fixed  primary  day  for  all  parties  is  the  important^ 
far-reaching  fact.  The  basis  of  representation  in 
conventions  is  dependent  on  the  last  vote  for 
governor,  while  a  similar  rule  makes  party  com- 
mittees  more  representative,  and  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  at  least  those  committees  must  be  chosen 
at  the  primaries  and  not  in  the  hurly-bnrly  of 
conventions.     The    conventions  themselves  are 
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regulated  by  positive  provisions,  such  as  official 
rolls  matie  up  by  public  officers,  the  temporary  or- 
ganization entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  convention 
itself  and  not  regulated  from  headquarters,  voting 
for  officers  to  be  viva  voce^  and  a  record  of  proceed- 
ings to  be  kept  and  filed  as  a  public  document. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    FUTURE    WORK. 

The  New  York  law,  however,  is  not  perfect. 
1 1  has  been  criticised  because  curapulsory  only  on 
large  cities  and  silent  entirely  as  to  primaries  in 
communities  having  less  than  five  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  enrollment  system  is  complex  and 
open  to  possible  frauds,  but  will  probably  be 
simplified  by  later  Legislatures.  Its  June  primary 
day  in  years  of  State  elections  is  unnecessary  and 
should  be  stricken  out.  Trouble  may  come  from 
election  officers  who  are  in  effect  named  by  the 
political  committees,  though  the  success  of  the 
same  method  in  choosing  the  officers  at  regular 
elections  prophesies  the  opposite  result.  In  its 
entirety,  however,  the  law  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  Only  a  fair  trial  will  prove  its  value 
or  reveal  its  defects.  The  fact  remains  that, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  other  primary  laws, 
New  York  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  has 
in  this  matter  progressed  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization. 

This,  then,  is  the  status  of  the  movement  as 
the  National  Primary  Election  League  comes  on 
the  scene.  The  first  conference  of  that  body, 
held  in  New  York  late  in  January,  did  much  to 
crystallize  the  then  growing  sentiment  in  the  Em- 
pire State.  It  did  so  because  those  in  charge  of 
that  conference  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
allowing  the  expression  of  theories  only.  They 
recognized  that  the  honest  practical  politician — 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few — is  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  better  primaries  as  is  the  theonst.  Thus 
guided,  the  new  Primary  League  can  do  much  to 


popularize  the  primary  meeting,  and,  by  favoring 
non- elastic  laws  to  protect  the  voter  at  the  caucus 
and  by  inspiring  him  with  confidence  in  its  real 
value,  may  in  the  end  modify  the  meaning  of  that 
much -abused  word,  politics. 

The  movement  is  yet  in  its  beginnings.  It  is 
as  far-reaching  as  civil- service  reform  and  goes 
more  to  the  root  of  things  than  ballot  reform.  So 
long  as  we  use  the  official  blanket  ballot  at  elec- 
tions, the  primary  meeting  must  continue  the 
more  important  function  of  the  two.  There  are, 
indeed,  those  who  say  that  officially  regulated 
caucuses  will  but  strengthen  the  machines.  No  I 
not  the  machines,  but  the  parties.  Therein 
lies  the  value,  the  necessity  of  the  movement. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  patience  of  voters  has 
been  so  exhausted  by  a  deficient  noipination  sys- 
tem that,  within  State  lines  at  least,  parties  have 
been  disintegrating.  Carried  to  its  ultimate  this 
tendency  might  lead  not  only  to  confusion,  but 
even  to  national  disruption.  Parties  have  been 
and  should  be  the  responsible  agents  of  our  people. 
Republics  like  ours  cannot  long  have  more  than 
two  parties,  for  the  governing  party  ought  always 
to  be  representative  of  a  large  proportion,  if  not 
of  an  actual  majority,  of  our  people.  Every  step 
toward  primaries  that  shall  be  free  to  all  and  fair 
to  all  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  right  direction. 
Let  the  law  step  in,  as  it  has  done  in  Massachu- 
setts, California,  Illinois,  and  New  York,  and 
our  system  will  be  safe;  for  party  organizations 
will  then  be  responsible  to  the  people,  party  nom- 
inations will  be  made  by  the  people,  not  the  lead- 
ers, and  political  leadership  will  be  liberal  and 
statesmanlike. 

Otherwise,  after  the  wreck  of  political  organ- 
izations and  the  dethronement  of  the  bosses  may 
come  that  chaos  of  irresponsibility  and  individual- 
ism which  would  surely  remove  the  balance-wheel 
of  this  Government  of  ours. 
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THE  ISOLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  begins  with  a 
reprint  of  the  address  by  tlie  lion.  Richard 
Olney  delivered  at  Harvard  College  last  March 
on  tlie  *<  Ir.ternational  Isolation  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Olney  rehearses  Washington's  rule 
that  the  United  States  should  stand  aloof  from 
European  politics  and  quarrels  and  avoid  alliances 
that  might  connect  it  with  them.  Tlie  very  state- 
ment of  this  rule,  thinks  Mr.  Olney,  shows  that 
the  considerations  justifying  it  to  Washington 
can  no  longer  l)e  urged  in  support  of  it.  *  *  Time 
has  been  gained — our  institutions  are  proven  to 
have  a  stability  and  to  work  with  a  success  ex- 
ceeding all  expectation — and  though  the  nation  is 
still  young,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  feeble 
or  to  lack  the  power  to  command  its  own  for- 
tunes." This  change  since  Washington's  time 
evidently  appears  to  Mr.  Olney  to  justify  a  dis- 
regard in  the  future  of  the  **  rule."  He  thinks 
it  possible  to  regard  the  isolation  rule  as  having 
outlived  its  usefulness,  without  exposing  our- 
selves to  any  serious  hazards. 

* '  There  is  such  a  thing  for  a  nation  as  a 
*  splendid  isolation '  —  as  when  for  a  worthy 
cause,  for  its  own  independence,  or  dignity,  or 
vital  interests  it  unshrinkingly  op})oses  itself  to  a 
hostile  world.  But  isolation  that  is  nothing  but 
a  shirking  of  the  responsibilities  of  high  place 
and  great  power  is  simply  ignominious.  If  we 
shall  sooner  or  later — and  \\v,  certainlv  shall — 
shake  off  the  spell  of  the  Washington  legend  and 
cease  to  act  the  role,  of  a  sort  of  international 
recluse,  it  will  not  follow  that  formal  alliances 
with  other  nations  for  permanent  (n*  even  tem- 
porary purposes  will  soon  or  often  be  found  ex- 
pedient. On  the  other  hand ,  with  which  of  them 
we  shall  as  a  rule  practically  cooperate  cannot  ];e 
doubtful.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  material 
interests  alone,  our  best  friend  as  w(?ll  as  most 
formidable  foe  is  that  world-wide  empire  wliose 
navies  rule  the  seas  and  which  on  our  northc^rn 
frontier  controls  a  dominion  itself  imperial  in  ex- 
tent and  capabilities." 

'' There  is  a  patriotism  of  race  as  well  as  of 
country — and  the  Anglo-American  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the  one  as  to  th(i  other. 
Family  quarrels  there  have  been  heretofore  and 
doubtless  will  be  again,  and  the  two  peoples,  at 
the  safe  distance  which  the  broad  Atlantic  inter- 
poses, take  with  each  other  lil)erties  of  speech 
which  only  the  fondest  and  dearest  relatives  in- 
dulge in." 


SHOULD  WE  INCREASE  THE  ARMY  ? 


a 


REASONS  for  Increasing  the  Regular 
Army  "  are  set  forth  by  Lieut.  George 
B.  Duncan,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  North  American  Review. 

After  considering  the  arguments  formerly  ad- 
vanced against  the  maintenance  of  standing 
armies,  the  changed  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  is  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  world  powers  of  to-day,  and  the  resulting 
importance  of  systematic  national  defense,  Lieu- 
tenant Duncan  proceeds  to  note  the  cost  and 
strength  of  the  armies  now  maintained  by  other 
nations. 

The  largest  army  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  is  maintained  by  Russia,  at  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $213,000,000.  In  time  of  peace 
this  army  numbers  910,000  officers  and  men, 
while  3,077,000  men  are  immediately  available 
for  any  emergency,  and  the  full  fighting  strength 
of  the  country  is  estimated  at  13,000,000  men. 
Germany  comes  next  with  an  army  of  584,734 
men  ready  for  war  at  any  moment.  This  force  can 
be  promptly  increased  to3,700,000,  and  under  the 
new  law  the  empire  has  a  prospective  strength  for 
national  defense  of  7,697,356,  of  whom  4,297,856 
are  trained  soldiers. 

*<  France  expends$l  23, 000, 000  annually  to  keep 
524,768  officers  and  men  in  training,  ready  to  be 
augmented  to  a  total  of  2,930,000  for  defense. 
England  and  India  keep  up  a  regular  establish- 
ment of  3<)G,000  men  and  865,000  reserves  and 
militia,  and  these  forces  can  be  doubled  for  war. 
Spain  maintains  an  army  of  95,000,  nearly  four 
times  larger  than  our  own,  with  an  available  war 
strength  of  1,334,000  men.  Italy  has  a  peace 
army  of  222,275  and  a  prospective  force  for  war 
of  3,397,000.  Even  Belgium  has  a  force  of 
43,359,  and  Holland  one  of  21,500. 

''Now  a  glance  at  the  American  side  of  the 
same  subject.  Mexico,  with  a  population  of 
11,633,000,  keeps  up  a  regular  army  of  35,000; 
Colombia,  with  4,600,000  people,  an  army  of 
5,000;  Hrazil  an  army  of  about  24,000  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  18,000,000;  Chili  an  army  of  25,600, 
with  a  population  of  3,500,000.  The  Argentine 
Repu))lic,  with  a  population  of  4,750,000,  main* 
tains  15,000  regular  troops.  The  United  States, 
with  70,000,000  and  growing  every  day,  keeps 
in  training  about  25,000  men,  with  an  antiquated 
organization,  while  to  the  north  lives  a  population 
of  5,000,000  people  ready  to  do  and  die  for 
England.     In  naval  ability  suffice  it  to  say  that 
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the  combined  navies  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  a  barrier  to  England's  West 
Indian  squadron  alone." 

If  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  to  have  force,  we 
are  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
being  called  on  to  defend  weaker  American 
states  from  European  intervention.  Without 
tlie  intervention  of  the  United  States,  Lieutenant 
Duncan  is  of  the  opinion  that  not  another  gov- 
ernment on  this  hemisphere  could  live  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  foe  from  Europe.  Keeping 
such  contingencies  in  mind,  it  seems  plain  that 
our  dependence  on  the  militia  of  the  States  has 
been  carried  too  far. 

MODERN    SOLDIERING. 

*  *  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
subject  in  which  greater  scientific  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  thirty  years  than  in 
the  appliances  and  appurtenances  of  war.  The 
non- professional  reader  will  grasp  this  fact  more 
readily  by  reference  to  the  familiar  circumstance 
of  tlie  cost  and  length  of  time  required  to  build 
and  equip  one  of  our  modern  warships  as  com- 
pared with  the  wooden  frigates  of  the  line  then 
in  vogue.  There  has  been  quite  as  much  change 
and  improvement  in  the  armament  of  troops  for 
battle,  and  a  very  much  greater  need  of  disci- 
pline and  preliminary  training  and  drill  to  make 
them  effective  in  action.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  these  latter  requirements  as 
they  exist  to-day  and  what  was  formerly  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  this  fact  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
impress  upon  the  average  citizen.  The  old  soldier 
who  advanced  to  the  attack  in  what  he  called  a 
rain  of  bullets  would  now  be  greeted  with  a  del- 
uge. The  mass  of  metal  thrown  from  two  con- 
tending lines  of  battle  will  be  terrific.  The 
skirmish  preceding  battle  will  commence  at  in- 
credible distances.  In  the  full  tide  of  conflict, 
squads,  sections,  companies,  and  even  battalions 
may  in  a  moment  be  swept  into  eternity.  In  the 
face  of  such  conditions,  common  sense  would  say 
that  victory  will  reward  that  command  which  uses 
its  weapons  most  skillfully,  which  husbands  its 
ammunition  and  throws  its  leaden  hail  with  accu- 
racy, and  at  the  command  of  its  leaders  moving 
ever  onward  to  the  attack,  forgetting  personal 
danger  in  its  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
commanders,  and  in  final  victory.  Do  we  realize 
the  never-ending  drill,  the  discipline,  the  unceas- 
ing vigilance  of  instruction,  the  unquestioning 
obedience,  the  target  practice,  the  field  exercises 
absolutely  necessary,  all  to  bring  the  soldier  to 
his  most  efficient  state,  or,  if  you  please,  to  con- 
vert the  individual  into  as  much  of  a  machine  as 
possible  ?  Such  essential  qualities  can  come  only 
from  -the  regular  training  of  daily  life;  and  so 


the  question   naturally  arises,  Does   the  militia 
fulfill  these  conditions?" 

STRENGTH    AND    WEAKNESS    OF    THE    MILITIA. 

The  organized  militia  in  the  whole  country 
numbers  about  112,000  officers  and  men,  and 
the  unorganized  portion  of  the  total  male  popu- 
lation  subject  to  military  duty  in  emergency 
about  9,000,000.  Lieutenant  Duncan  estimates 
that  forty-nine  men  out  of  every  fifty,  the 
country  through,  are  *'  ignorant  of  even  the  ru- 
diments of  military  instruction." 

The  men  in  the  militia  organizations  of  the 
States  enlist  for  recreation,  pleasure,  and  the 
physical  advantages  of  military  drill,  not  for 
fighting.  Lieutenant  Duncan  declares  that  to 
pit  such  men  against  experienced  regular  troops 
whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  preparation 
for  battle  would  be  almost  murderous.  The 
victory  in  future  baitles,  he  says,  must  be  with 
the  force  having  the  best- controlled  and  most  ac- 
curate fire  action.  Without  fire  discipline  mere 
members  avail  nothing. 

<  *  There  is  no  question  of  the  patriotism  of  our  I 
people  and  of  the  fact  that  in  time  of  national  \ 
danger  hundreds  of  thousands  would  willingly/ 
throw  their  lives  into  the  breach  in  defense  of) 
our  institutions,  and  that  in  the  end  fidelity  and/ 
valor  would  remain  supreme,  and  that  the  coun- 
try would  rebound  from  any  conflict  more  vigor- 
ous from  the  healthful  blood-letting  of  war.    But 
while  the  country  might  rise  supreme  from  its. 
very  ashes,  there  would  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
lives  which  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  war;   there 
could  be  no  return  to  the  flreside  of  the  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  left  upon  the  battle- 
field.    Upon  individuals  thus  left  to  mourn  doea 
the  anguish  of  war  fall  hardest.     The  question 
simply  is  whether  it  is  the  part  of  good  govern- 
ment to  demand  from  our  citizens  such  a  sacri- 
fice, such  a  needless  slaughter  as  would  now  pay 
the  price  of  war,  or  by  a  proper  preparation  in 
peace  to  reduce  such  possibilities  tQ  a  minimum." 


^  FINANCIERING  FOR  WAR. 

THE  April  number  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine 
considers  the  problem  of  meeting  war  ex- 
penditures with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
existing  contracts — in  other  words,  maintaining 
specie  payments.  The  editor  shows  that  all  the 
most  important  wars  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  have  been  financed  on  a  paper-money  basia 
and  have  been  followed  by  periods  of  depression 
and  monetary  demoralization.  The  Continental 
currency  of  the  Revolution,  as  is  well  known, 
became  at  times  almost  destitute  of  purchasing: 
power,  and  a  large  part  of  it  was  never  redeemedT 
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In  the  War  of  1812  the  State  banks  suspended 
specie  payments  and  the  national  Government 
was  obliged  to  sell  its  securities  for  the  depre- 
ciated notes  of  those  banks.  Prices  were  in- 
creased tliree  and  four  fold.  The  Mexican  War 
put  no  such  strain  on  the  country's  resources, 
and  specie  payments  were  not  suspended. 

**Tho  civil  war  was  commenced  on  a  specie 
basis,  and  had  it  not  been  for  two  serious  mis- 
takes made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1861,  it  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  compe- 
tent authorities  that  specie  payments  need  not 
have  been  suspended.  It  lias  been  estimated  on 
grounds  that  appear  sound  that  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1861  and  the  ensuing  necessity 
of  the  legal- tender  acts  increased  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  war  by  at  least  one- third.  The 
business  of  the  country  in  1861  presented  many 
features  very  similar  to  those  that  exist  to-day. 
Speaking  of  the  early  period  the  late  George  S. 
Coe,  in  a  letter  dated  October,  1875,  to  the  Hon. 
E.  G.  Spaulding,  said  : 

<**  Fortunately  the  commercial  conditions  of 
the  Northern  States  were  altogether  favorable. 
The  panic  of  1857  had  been  followed  by  three  or 
four  years  of  great  productiveness  and  economy, 
which  had  so  turned  international  exchanges  in 
favor  of  this  country  that  larger  balances  in  coin 
than  ever  before  had,  during  1860  and  1861, 
been  imported  from  Europe.' 

ACTION    OF    THE    BANKS    IN    1861. 

*'  The  banks  in  New  York  City  held  $50,000,- 
000  in  coin,  which  was  equal  to  about  50  per 
cent,  of  their  liabilities.  Of  the  present  time  it 
may  be  said  in  almost  the  same  language  that  the 
commercial  conditions  of  the  whole  country  are 
now  altogether  favorable.  The  panic  of  1893 
has  been  followed  by  four  or  five  years  of  great 
productiveness  and  economy,  which  has  turned 
international  exchanges  in  favor  of  this  country 
80  that  large  balances  in  coin  are  now  being  im- 
ported from  Europe,  'i'he  New  York  City  banks 
hold  $136,000,000  in  specie  and  show  large  sur- 
plus reserves;  and  this  sum  in  coin  is  supple- 
mented by  over  $170,000,000  in  gold  in  the 
Treasury. 

*<  In  1861,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  a  combination  of  the  banks  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  agreed  to  take  $150,- 
000,000  of  7.3  notes  and  furnish  the  Government 
$150,000,000  of  specie  in  installments  of  $50,- 
000,000.  It  was  hoped  that  a  general  combina- 
tion of  all  the  banks  in  the  Northern  States  could 
be  effected,  but  there  was  so  little  unity  among 
the  banks  of  that  period  that  this  plan  proved 
futile,  and  the  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  had  to  stand  alone.     The  three  in- 


stallments of  specie  were  furnished  to  the  Gov- 
ernment between  August  7  and  December  7,  1861. 
On  August  7  the  specie  in  the  New  York  banks 
was  $49,733,990,  and  on  December  7,  after  the 
three  installments  of  $50,000,000  each  had  been 
furnished,  there  was  still  $42,318,610  in  specie 
in  the  vaults  of  these  banks.  The  disbursements 
of  the  Government  were  so  rapid,  the  internal 
trade  movement  so  intense,  that  the  coin  paid  out 
in  installments  of  $5,000,000  every  six  days  came 
back  to  the  banks  through  the  community  in 
about  one  week.  In  the  meantime  the  banks 
were  disposing  of  the  7.30  notes  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
banks  could  in  this  manner  have  furnished  the 
Government  with  $50,000,000  in  specie  every 
sixty  days  for  an  indefinite  period,  sufficient  with 
the  use  of  the  bank  circulation  to  have  met  all 
expenses  at  prices  on  a  specie  basis.  This  prom- 
ising outlook  was  dimmed  and  finally  totally  ob- 
scured by  the  issue  of  demand  notes.  The  issue 
of  these  notes  convinced  the  public  that  the  war 
was  to  be  fought  on  a  paper  basis,  and  all  who 
could  get  hold  of  specie  began  to  hoard  it.  The 
banks  lost  $13,000,000  of  specie  in  three  weeks, 
and  as  the  drain  was  increasing  they  were  obliged 
to  suspend  specie  payments. 

THE    GOVERNMENTS    MISTAKES. 

<  <  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  specie  furnished 
by  the  banks  was  not  drawn  upon  in  the  usual 
way  by  checks,  but  was  actually  taken  from  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  and  deposited  in  the  sub- 
Treasurv.  This  was  the  other  mistake  of  Secre- 
tary  Chase.  If  he  had  consented  to  act  under 
the  suspension  of  the  sub- Treasury  act  which  had 
})een  agreed  to  by  Congress,  and  treated  the 
banks  as  depositories  and  drawn  checks  on  them, 
these  chocks  backed  by  the  specie  in  the  banks 
would  liave  served  as  a  circulating  medium  con- 
stantly issued  and  redeemed,  and  the  specie  itself 
would  have  remained  untouched  in  the  banks, 
while  the  loans  to  the  Government  could  have 
been  increased  by  degrees  to  any  amount  de- 
manded. These  two  mistakes,  the  refusal  to  use 
banking  machinery  to  economize  the  use  of  specie 
and  the  issue  of  demand  Treasury  notes,  precipi- 
tated the  suspension  of  specie  payments*  and  bo 
damaged  the  Government's  credit,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  banks,  as  to  create  the  necessity  which 
was  the  plea  on  which  Congress  issued  the  legal- 
tender  notes  of  1862." 

ENORMOUS    EXPENSES. 

On  a  depreciated  paper  basis  the  expense  of 
the  civil  war  at  times  reached  $3,000,000  a  day, 
and  the  expense  of  the  apprehended  war  with 
Spain  may  exceed  even  those  figures.     It  bond 
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issues  should  become  necessary,  the  Bankers^ 
Magazine  assures  us  that  the  banks  of  the  whole 
country  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  suggests  that  the  credits  furnished 
by  the  banks  in  return  for  bonds  should  be 
drawn  upon  by  checks  which  would  furnish 
a  currency  issued  as  needed  and  redeemed  at 
once  through  the  clearing-house  machinery  of 
the  country. 


HARBOR  OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  SUBMARINE 

MINES. 

IN  the  Green  Bag  for  April  Mr.  John  H.  Ford 
reviews  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  question 
of  the  right  of  Spain  to  protect  Havana  harbor 
by  the  use  of  explosives  and  by  other  means  to 
blockade  the  port. 

As  to  the  right  of  blockade  and  the  binding  of 
neutral  powers  to  respect  it,  the  law  seems  to  be 
settled;  but  as  to  the  right  of  a  government  to 
protect  its  harbors  by  the  use  of  submarine  ex- 
plosives, the  question  is  still  an  open  one  so  far 
as  regards  the  adoption  of  rules  by  the  powers  to 
regulate  it.  The  United  States  Government  holds 
that  it  cannot  be  done  recklessly  and  without 
notice. 

FORMER    PROTESTS   OF   THIS   GOVERKMENT. 

*'Mr.  Evarts,  on  January  25,  1881,  wrote  to 
our  minister  to  Peru  :  *  I  regret  that  a  report 
which  has  been  communicated  to  the  Department 
obliges  me  to  request  that  you  will  make  a  strong 
representation  in  the  premises  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  should  you  find  on  inquiry  that  the 
report  is  well  founded.  The  report  is  that  the 
Peruvians  have  made  use  during  the  present  war 
with  Chili  of  boats  containing  explosive  materials, 
which  have  been  left  adrift  on  the  chance  of  their 
being  fallen  in  with  by  some  of  the  Chilian 
blockading  squadron.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  this  practice  must  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
neutral  vessels  entitled  to  protection  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  that  in  case  American  vessels 
are  injured,  this  Government  can  do  no  less  than 
hold  the  government  of  Peru  responsible  for  any 
damage  which  may  be  thus  occasioned.  That  in 
case  it  is  ascertained  that  means  and  ways  so 
dangerous  to  neutrals  as  those  adverted  to  have 
been  for  any  reasons  suffered  to  be  adopted  by 
her  forces  or  any  part  of  them,  they  should 
be  at  once  checked,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
Peru,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  wise  and  chival- 
rous warfare,  which  should  constantly  afford 
to  neutral  powers  the  highest  possible  consid- 
eration. ' 

< '  Again, in  1884,  the  Hon.  John  Rnssell  Toung, 


as  mitiister  to  China,  was  confronted  with  the 
threat  that  China  would  place  obstructions  in  the 
water  approaches  to  Canton  because  of  a  con- 
templated war  with  France.  Corresponding  with 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State,  as  to  his 
duties  in  the  premises  to  protect  American  com- 
merce, Mr.  Young  said,  in  speaking  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  *  China  relied  upon  the  treaty  of  1858 
on  her  right  to  do  so, '  but  further  said :  *  Since 
1858  the  methods  of  offensive  and  defensive  war- 
fare have  been  revolutionized.  The  United 
States,  during  the  rebellion,  saw  fit  to  obstruct 
the  channels  of  Charleston  harbor  by  sinking 
ships  laden  with  stpne  to  secure  an  effective 
blockade.  Germany,  during  her  latest  war  with 
France,  protected  her  Baltic  ports  with  torpedoes. 
I  should  have  felt  some  embarrassment  in  seek- 
ing to  persuade  the  Yamen  that  what  Germany 
and  the  United  States  regarded  as  honorable  war- 
fare could  not  be  p0rmitted  to  China.' 

<  <  To  this  letter  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  sent  a  reply 
on  April  18,  1884,  in  which  he  said  that  <  it 
could  only  be  tolerated  as  a  temporary  measure,  to 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  special  occasion  there* 
for  shall  have  passed.' 

<  <  But  the  whole  question  was  more  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Bayard  in  1886,  in  a  letter  to 
Minister  Denby  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions from  the  same  river  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  above  correspondence,  and  said 
that  <  when  war  ceases,  obstructions  impeding 
navigation  must  be  removed  by  the  territorial 
authorities.' 

WHAT  DETEBMINES    THE   NEOESSITT  ? 

<<This  was  done  when  the  Dutch  attacked 
Spain  in  the  time  of  Philip  II. ,  and  by  England 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  when  blockaded  by  the 
Dutch;  by  this  country  during  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812,  and  the  late  civil  war;  by  Rus- 
sia at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  by  Germany 
as  above;  'but  when  there  is  no  necessity — ^that 
is,  when  the  opposing  power  has  no  navy — ^it  is  a 
question  whether  under  the  law  of  nations  it  can 
be  done. 

<  <  The  placing  of  torpedoes  in  the  Danube  by 
tlie  Turks  in  1877  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  by 
Mr.  Evarts  to  the  Russian  chancellor,  Mr.  Shish* 
kin,  in  which  he  said,  speaking  of  this  method  of 
warfare:  *  The  employment  of  torpedoes  is  so  re- 
cent a  belligerent  device  that  it  is  believed  the 
powers  as  yet  have  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  general  regulations,  if  any,  to  which 
they  should  be  subjec^,'  and  that  is  exactly  the 
status  of  affairs  to  govern  the  Maine  case,  pro* 
vided  she  was  destroyed  by  a  Spanish  mine  in  ihe 
harbor  through  no  overt  act  of  that  goveniiiiMit 
or  an  accidental  discharge  of  the  mine.*' 
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BRITISH-BUILT  SHIPS  FOR  FOREIGN  NAVIES. 

AVERY  interesting  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cejituri/  for  April  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
Archibald  S.  Ilurd,  entitled  *<  British  Ships  in 
Foreign  Navies."  Mr.  Hurd  is  uneasy  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  British  shipbuilders  have 
executed  orders  from  foreign  governments  who 
ordered  sliips  of  war.  Curiously  enough,  Jiis 
article  comes  immediately  aft^r  Sir  William 
White's  paper,  which  concludes  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  chief  source  of  the  strength  of  Eng- 
land's naval  power  is  the  great  reserve  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  private  shipyards,  which  are 
kept  going  by  otlu^r  Inisiness  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  ordere  from  the  Admiralty. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  vships  of  war  con- 
structed in  Cireat  Britain  for  foreign  govern- 
ments : 

Argentine  Republic:  2  battleships  3  c(Mist-<lefen8e 
ironcladH,  3  cruist»rs,  2  KU"-vess«ls,  2  torpedo  |^un-ve»- 
sels,  5  gunboats,  3  destroyers,  22  torjKjdo-lKMits — 30,053 
tons. 

Austria-Hungary:  2  torjx^do  cruisers,  1  torj)edo  gun- 
vessel,  3  first-class  and  20  second-class  tori)edo-l)oats — 
4^912  tons. 

Brazil:  2  battleships,  2  coast-defense  ironclails,  2  pro- 
tected cruisers,  2  torpedo  gun- vessels,  14  torpt»do-boats — 
19,465  tons. 

Chili:  2  battleships  1  armored  cruiser,  3  prot-ected 
cruisers,  1  gunboat,  3  tori)edo  gunboats,  4  destroyers,  18 
torpedo-boats— 33,905  tons. 

China:  2  protected  cruisers,  5  gunl)oats— 10,020  tons. 

Denmark:  1  cruiser,  18  tori)edo-lK)ats — 1,284  tons. 

Grermany:  3  armored  cruisers,  1  torpedo  gun-vessel,  5 
torpedo-boats— 26,271  tons. 

Greece:  1  battleship,  3  cruisers,  11  gunboats,  8  tor- 
pedo-boats— 9,906  tons. 

Haiti:  1  gun- vessel— 950  tons. 

Holland:  1  battleship,  4  coiist-defensc  ironclads,  3 
gfun-ves.sels,  3  gunlx)ats,  10  torpedo-boats — 13,09*)  tons. 

Italy:  1  battleship,  3  cruisers,  40  torpedo-boats — 13,000 
tons. 

Japan :  4  battleships,  4  armored  cruisers,  7  protecte<l 
cruisers,  1  cruiser,  1  torjiedo  gun-vessel,  5  destroyers,  8 
gunboats— 97,505  tons. 

Liberia:  1  gunlx)at — 150  tons. 

Mexico:  2  gun  boa  tns— 850  tons. 

Norway:  2  coastnlefense  ironclads,  1  torpedo  gun- 
vessel— 6,840  tons. 

Peru :  1  cruiser — 420  tons. 

Portugal:  1  battleship.  6  cruisers,  12  gun1x)ats,  3  river 
gunboats,  6  tor i)edo-})ont«— 21,016  tons. 

Roumania:  1  cruiser,  1  gimboat,  2  torpedo-lwats,  6 
coast-guard  vessels— 2,275  tons. 

Russia:  1  coast-<lefense  ironclad,  2  gunboats,  1  de- 
stroyer, 3  torpedo-l)oats — 4,600  tons. 

San  Domingo:  3  gun-vessels— 1,800  tons. 

Siam:  1  crui.ser,  1  gunlniat — 2,778  Urns. 

Spain:  2  battleships,  3  prot«ct<jd  cruisers,  2  unpro- 
tected cruisers,  1  torpedo  gun-vessel,  4  torpedo-boat 
deBtroyers,  9  torpedo-l)oat.K,  22  gunboats— 31,621  tons. 

Sweden:  3  tor])edo-)x>ats— 110  tons. 

Turkey:  8  Imttleships,  8  cruisers,  3  torpedo  boats,  8 
gun- vessels — 4^1,  .S28  tons. 


<  <  This  is  a  very  bald  statement  in  detail  of  the 
significant  fact  that  British  shipbuilding  yards 
have  constructed  for  foreign  navies  warships  with 
an  aggregate  displacement  of  377,815  tons,  equal 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  British  navy.'' 

POWERFUL   CRUISERS   AND    BATTLESHIPS. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  these  ships 
built  for  foreign  navies  are  more  powerful  than 
any  owned  by  England  herself  : 

*  *  Tlie  boast  cannot  be  controverted  that  the 
British  navy  has  no  vessel  to  equal,  size  for  size, 
these  British-built  cruisers  of  the  Argentine," 
Chinese,  and  Chilian  navies  :  they  are  superior  in 
speod,  in  protection,  in  armament,  and  even  in 
coal  capacity." 

Tluj  following  statement  as  to  the  ships  now 
building  in  British  yards  for  foreign  powers 
shows  tliat  the  probability  of  any  of  these  vessels 
being  om ployed  against  the  British  fleet  is  ex- 
traordinarilv  small : 

"  For  Japan  alone  8  battleships  and  cruisers 
and  8  torpedo-boat  destroyers  are  being  builL 
There  is  also  a  coast- defense  ship  for  Norway, 
besides  2  cruisers  each  for  China  and  Chili  and 
1  cruiser  each  for  Portugal  and  Brazil,  while  4 
torpodo- boats  for  Austria  are  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  the  German  navy  will  shortly  be 
stronger  liy  tlie  addition  of  a  British -built  swift 
and  deadly  torpedo-boat  destroyer.'* 


THE  FOREIGN  POUCY  OF  LORD  SALISBURY. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  foreign  policy  is  made 
a  point  of  spcKiial  attack  by  anonymous 
writers  in  the  CoiiteinjHMury  and  Fortnightly  for 
April. 

In  th(j  Fortnightly  Lord  Salisbury's  shortcom- 
ings are  reckoned  up  by  *  <  Diplomaticus, "  a 
writer  whose  nam  de  guerre  is  more  familiar  than 
his  pc^rsonality.  * '  Diplomaticus  "  is  a  pessimist 
of  tlie  pessimists,  and  Jiis  reckoning  up  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  foreign  policy  lacks  nothing  in  the 
way  of  emphasis. 

After  quoting  the  glowing  assurances  in  which 
Mr.  Clianil)orlain  indulged  after  the  fonnation 
of  the  present  British  ministry,  *  <  Diplomaticus  " 
says : 

* '  The  only  comment  T  need  make  on  this  claim 
is  to  tabulate  the  problems  of  1895,  which  in- 
volved questions  of  markets  and  cessions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  to  set  against  them  the  solutions  ob- 
tained by  British  diplomacy  : 

'<1.  Siam:  Great  sphere  of  influence  created 
for  France,  including  the  valuable  provinces  of 
Battambang  and  Angkor.  Cession  to  Franoe, 
without  consideration,   of    the    British    tnuu> 
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Mekong  portion  of  Eeng  Cheng.  Guarantee  of 
territorial  integrity  of  and  <  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity '  for  traders  in  Central  Siam. 

<'2.  Madagascar:  Island  annexed  by  the 
French  and  market  closed.  British  protest  dis- 
regarded. 

*^3.  Tunis:  Commercial  treaty  surrendered 
and  eventual  closing  of  market  acquiesced  in. 
No  compensation. 

**  4.  Upper  Nile  :  Cession  to  Abyssinia  of  a 
large  slice  of  Southern  Somaliland.  Apparently 
the  only  consideration  a  most- favored -nation 
clause,  and  a  declaration  that  the  Emperor  Mene- 
lik  regards  the  Mahdists  as  <  the  enemies  of  his 
empire. '  Nothing  done  to  stop  the  French  from 
< effectively  occupying'  our  sphere  of  influence 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  their  invasions  officially 
ignored. 

'^5.  China:  Kaio-Chau  seized  by  Germany 
and  exclusive  privileges  acquired  by  her  in  Shan- 
tung. Exclusive  privileges  acquired  by  Russia 
in  Mancliuria.  Germany  declines  to  pledge  her- 
self that  Kaio-Chau  shall  always  remain  an  open 
port.  China  has  agreed  to  open  rivers  to  tiude 
and  a  treaty  port  in  Hunan,  and  has  promised 
not  to  cede  the  Yang-tse  valley  to  any  foreign 
power. 

* '  6.  West  Africa :  France  has  occupied,  in 
defiance  of  treaties,  the  whole  of  the  hinterland 
of  Lagos  and  a  part  of  the  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  threatens  to  exclude  our  trade. 
In  face  of  this  aggression  we  are  negotiating. 

RESULTS    SUMMED    UP. 

<  *  In  brief,  instead  of  expanding  the  empire 
we  have  ceded  indisputably  British  territory  to 
France  and  Abyssinia ;  instead  of  *  defending 
our  own  possessions  and  claims, '  we  have  allowed 
the  French  to  invade  and  occupy  immense  re- 
gions which  we  had  proclaimed  as  British ;  in- 
stead of  <  preventing  old  markets  from  being 
closed, '  we  have  given  up  the  Tunis  market,  lost 
the  Madagascar  market,  consented  to  the  ear- 
marking of  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Siam  by 
France,  and  stood  idly  by  while  Germany  and 
Russia  have  created  spheres  of  influence  in  Shan- 
tung and  Manchuria.  Against  this  the  govern- 
ment have  to  set  a  valueless  promise  from  China 
not  to  alienate  the  Yang-tse  valley,  the  prospec- 
tive opening  of  a  treaty  port  in  Hunan,  the  open- 
ing of  the  inland  waters  of  China  to  trade — ^the 
only  really  valuable  gain  that  has  been  obtained 
— the  rescue  of  Central  Siam  from  the  range  of 
French  ambition,  and  the  concession  of  most- 
favored -nation  treatment  by  Abyssinia.  Is  it 
surprising  that  there  should  be  popular  discontent 
when  this  record  is  compared  with  the  glowing 
promises  made  by  ministers  ?'* 


Another  Criticism. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  '  <  The  Failure  of 
Our  Foreign  Policy  "  in  the  Contemporary  wields 
a  much  more  effective  pen  than  <  <  Diplomaticus, " 
and  is  quite  as  bitter.  He  can  see  no  good  in 
anything  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  done.  To  his 
gloomy  and  despondent  vision  the  future  holds 
out  no  hope  for  an  empire  which  can  allow  its 
chances  to  be  fooled  away  so  recklessly. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  this  writer  but  the  sum- 
mary removal  of  the  administration  from  power. 
He  says: 

<'  Lord  Salisbury  accomplished  his  mission 
when  he  saved  Ireland  from  home  rule  or  separa- 
tion. The  present  problem  is  how  to  save  the 
empire  from  dismemberment.  In  this  Lord 
Salisbury's  cabinet  has  dismally  failed.  Hence 
the  choice  now  lies  between  the  maintenance  of 
his  government  in  power  and  the  defense  of  our 
imperial  interests.'' 

AN   ANTI-BBITISH    LEAGUE. 

*  <  The  present  imperial  crisis  is  the  upshot  of 
a  carefully  thought-out  plan  which  France  and 
Russia  are  resolved  to  carry  out  in  partnership. 
The  two  are  industriously  working  together 
wherever  Great  Britain  has  political  or  commer- 
cial interests  to  safeguard  or  to  lose.  They  both 
agree  in  tearing  up  written  treaties,  trampling 
upon  our  recognized  interests,  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  British  subjects,  hampering  us  in 
Egypt,  and  wantonly  humiliating  us  throughout 
the  globe.  And  this  at  a  time  when  our  foreign 
secretary  had  squandered  away  more  British  ter- 
ritory and  abandoned  more  important  rights- 
than  a  war  would  have  sacrificed,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  he  had  purchased  therewith  their 
close  friendship  and  good- will.  It  is  now  too 
late  for  the  government  to  strike  out  a  fresh 
policy;  it  still  tenaciously  clings  to  that  amicable 
understanding,  belief  in  which  has  made  us  the 
laughing- stock  of  Europe.  What  our  pushing 
rivals  are  now  seeking  to  accompHsh  is  this: 
figuratively  they  are  constructing  a  cage  or  pali- 
sade around  the  British  empire,  within  which  we 
have  freedom  of  motion  for  a  time,  but  whose 
dimensions,  even  if  they  were  not  destined  to 
grow  gradually  less,  as  in  Africa,  we  shall  have 
outgrown  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  What 
policy  has  our  Foreign  Office  to  oppose  to  this  ? 

**  We  have  only  to  compare  the  calm,  resolute, 
and  highly  artistic  manner  in  which  Prince 
Lobanoff,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world,  with 
the  stumbling  and  floundering  and  blundering 
of  our  own  Foreign  Office  for  years,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  dSferenoe  between  a  party  poli- 
tician and  an  imperial  statesman." 
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*<  AMICABLE    UNDERSTANDINGS.'* 

England's  only  policy,  according  to  this  un- 
sparing critic,  has  been  to  rely  upon  amicable 
understandings  which  are  no  sooner  destroyed 
than  the  English,  with  child-like  credulity,  seek 
to  replace  them  by  more  amicable  understand- 
ings, which  are  as  worthless  as  those  which  have 
been  trampled  under  foot.  He  is  full  of  admira- 
tion of  Russian  as  opposed  to  English  diplomacy. 
He  declares  that  he  judges  the  tree  by  its  fruit. 
Russia's  policy  has  been  as  uniformly  successful 
as  Lord  Salisbury's  has  been  uniformly  a  failure: 

*  *  Russia  has  been  at  the  trouble  and  exi)ense 
of  concluding  alliances  and  rewarding  allies  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dispensing  with  Great 
Britain's  help  and  carrying  out  her  schemes  in 
the  teeth  of  Great  Britain's  opposition.  And  that 
arrangement  has  more  than  justified  Russia's 
wildest  hopes  of  success.  She  has  triumphed  all 
along  the  line ;  further  and  greater  victories 
await  her  m  a  short  time;  without  the  loss  of  a 
Cossack  or  a  marine  she  is  changing  the  map  of 
the  world  and  filling  Great  Britain  with  the  gravest 
anxiety.  At  this  conjuncture  British  statesmen 
hope  that  by  *  offering  '  Russia  a  fraction  of  what 
she  has  it  in  her  power  to  take  as  soon  as  she  can 
digest  it,  they  can  induce  her  to  abandon  a  plan 
which  is  not  merely  ambitious  and  feasible,  but 
likewise  eminently  patriotic.  And  this  is  boasted 
British  statesmanship  ! 

SUMMING    UP  :     WANTED A    LEADER. 

<<  From  whatever  i)oint  of  view,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, we  find  tliat  it  is  unreal  in  its  suppositions, 
ruinous  in  its  results,  and  absolutelv  unworthv  of 
the  confidence  of  those  who  put  tlie  interests  of 
the  nation  and  tlio  empire  above  the  considera- 
tions of  party  and  the  shibboleths  of  rarliament. 
What  we  sorely  need  at  the  present  grave  crisis 
is  not  the  prestige  of  this  great  manpiis  or  that 
great  earl,  this  rising  Liberal  or  that  enlightened 
Conservative,  but  a  real  statesman  who  under- 
stands foreign  politics,  foreign  peoples,  ami  for- 
eign languages,  who  can  adjust  moans  to  ends 
and  successfully  solve  a  difficult  problcMii  in  im- 
perial policy.  Such  a  man,  be  he  a  Tory,  a 
Radical,  or  an  Independent,  can  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  entire  British  ptH)pl(\  and  will  not 
be  troubled  with  idle  questions  in  Parliament .  A 
leader  of  this  caliber  is  indispensable  to  the  em- 
pire, and  unless  his  services  can  be  speedily  ob- 
tained, the  state  of  things,  now  critical,  will  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  whatever  hopes  may  be 
entertained  of  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  there  are  none  for  that  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  arguments  which  I  have  adduced 
against  our  present  listless  lack  of  policy  are 


unanswerable;  and  they  are  so  fully  borne  out 
by  the  facts  with  which  we  are  confronted  that 
he  who  reads  may  run  and  sigh  at  the  fate  of  the 
mightiest  state  of  the  world." 


RUSSIAN  ASCENDENCY  IN  CHINA. 

THE  most  elaborate  article  in  the  May  Hat' 
pel's  is  the  opening  paper  on  *  *  Awakened 
Russia,"  by  Julian  Ralph,  with  a  great  number 
of  exceedingly  handsome  illustrations.  As  is  the 
custom  with  Mr.  Ralph's  treatment  of  such  a 
subject,  there  are  printed  a  considerable  number 
of  interesting  facts  which  he  has  reported  in  a 
readable  manner.  The  most  timely  portion  of 
Mr.  Ralph's  article  is,  of  course,  that  v/hich  re- 
fers to  the  Russian  advance  on  China.  The 
ascendency  of  Russia  over  China,  Mr.  Ralph 
says,  is  complete;  so  much  so  that  when  the 
great  Belgian  railroad  concession  was  offered  to 
the  Muscovite  Government  they  refused  it  at  a 
moderate  price,  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
get  whatever  concessions  they  wanted  for  noth- 
ing. Though  this  article  must  have  been  written 
before  the  recent  events  bv  which  Russia  has  ac- 
quired  such  real  and  such  vastly  important  rights 
in  China,  Mr.  Ralph  already  assumes  that  the 
Czar  has  a  practical  protectorate  **over  the 
frightened  and  humiliated  old  empire."  The 
form  of  this  ])rotoctorate  is  briefly  that  Russia, 
in  return  for  the  acquisition  of  the  principal 
naval  ports  of  China,  promises  to  defend  North- 
ern China  from  all  comers,  without  asking  any- 
thing of  the  same  nature  from  that  empire. 
When  the  Belgian  syndicate  last  year  had  ob- 
tained what  looked  like  a  concession  for  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  railroad-building  in  China,  the 
powers  protested.  Other  syndicates  offered  vastly 
more  favorable  terms  and  all  waited  until  the 
Russian  Prince  Oukhtomsky  came.  He  received 
unprecedented  honors  in  China.  The  Emperor 
placed  a  residence  at  his  disposal  in  Shanghai; 
the  Vic(;roy  entertained  him;  he  rode  to  Peking 
on  the  first  train  that  ever  rolled  into  the  capital, 
and  had  two  audiences  with  the  Emperor,  a  very 
rare  honor.  "At  the  second  audience  the  Em- 
pei'or  rose  and  took  from  the  Prince's  hands  the 
gifts  lie  had  brought  for  the  Empress  Dowager — 
an  act  which  is  described  as  an  astonishing  piece 
of  imperial  condescension.  The  Prince  brought 
an  extraordinary  lot  of  costly  presents,  and  no 
important  official  was  forgotten.  One  gift  by  the 
Czar  to  the  Emperor  was  a  bronze  group  repre- 
senting the  emancipation  of  the  Leao-tong  Pen- 
insula from  the  Japanese — ^which  may  be  thought 
to  show  that  the  Russians,  like  most  other  per- 
sons, only  see  what  they  are  looking  at.  The 
Prince  appeared  to  be  eminently  sacoeatfnl  in 
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whatever  was  his  undertaking,  and  now  that  he 
is  gone  the  new  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  in  a  palatial 
building  where  the  other  banks  are  denied  more 
than  the  barest  accommodations,  stands  as  a  bureau 
of  the  Russian  finance  department.  Five  millions 
of  taels  of  the  money  China  borrowed  to  pay  her 
war  debt  is  deposited  in  this  bank  as  security  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  Russia  secured 
from  her  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  through  Manchuria.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  is  $5,000,U00,  five-eighths  of  which 
was  subscribed  in  France. 

<  *  The  Russians  have  published  what  they  are 
pleased  to  make  known  of  the  terms  of  the  Russo. 
Chinese  agreement  concerning  this  new  division 
of  the  great  railroad  on  Chinese  land.  The  share- 
holders are  wholly  Russian  and  Chinese,  and  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  railroad  is  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank.  The  raison  (TStre  of  the  bank  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad.  When  the  books  were 
opened  for  subscriptions  for  stock  in  the  new  rail- 
road they  were  almost  immediately  closed,  be- 
cause more  than  the  money  needed  was  at  once 
offered.  The  length  of  the  railroad  is  to  be 
1,280  miles,  946  of  which  are  to  be  in  Man- 
churia. The  route  is  chosen  not  because  itshort- 
ens  the  Siberian  Railway,  for  the  branches  to  it 
from  the  finished  sections  make  necessary  the 
constructiou  of  1 69  miles  more  than  an  entirely 
Siberian  route  would  require.  But  the  Manchuria 
route  is  cheaper  to  build  and  is  400  miles  further 
south,  in  a  better  climate  and  a  richer  country. 
China  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  road  at 
the  end  of  thirty- six  years,  or  to  take  it  without 
cost  at  the  end  of  eighty  years.  Goods  shipped 
through  Manchuria  are  to  be  free  from  Chinese 
taxes,  and  goods  brought  into  China  or  out  of  it 
by  the  railroad  will  pay  a  third  less  import  and 
export  duties  than  if  brought  in  or  out  at  Chi- 
nese seaports.  In  Manchuria  the  railroad  is  to 
be  policed  by  Russian  constables. " 

A  Russo-Chinese  Point  of  View. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Markoff  contributes  to  the  London 
National  Review  for  April  an  article  on  the  Chinese 
question  which  deserves  more  attention  than  most 
of  the  essays  which  are  appearing  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  press.  Dr.  Markoff  is  a  Russian, 
resident  for  some  years  in  England,  who  has  trav- 
eled extensively  in  China  and  knows  the  Chinese 
well. 

THE    CHINESE   STANDPOIKT. 

In  his  article  upon  '<  The  Policy  of  Russia"  he 
brings  forcibly  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  fact  that  while  the  powers  are  glibly  talking 
about  the  partition  of  China,  they  may  be  bring- 
ing about  results  the  very  opposite  of  those  which 
they  anticipate.    In  other  words.  Dr.  Markoff  re- 


minds them  that  instead  of  partitioning  China 
they  may  simply  let  loose  the  Chinese  deluge 
which  may  ingulf  no  small  part  of  European  civ- 
ilization. Dr.  Markoff,  recognizing  this  fact, 
makes  it  the  basis  of  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
European  nations  to  act  in  unity  in  approaching 
the  inscrutable  Chinese  factor,  which  may  easily 
become  the  dominant  factor  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Dr.  Markoff  says: 

<  *  We  must  not  forget  that  while  petty  jeal- 
ousies in  Europe — Germany  against  England  ; 
France  against  Germany — seem  to  forecast  a 
division  in  our  strength,  the  struggle  in  the  future 
will  not  be  that  of  nation,  against  nation,  but  of 
race  against  race,  Mongolian  versus  Aryan.  Hav- 
ing had  the  Mongols  as  rulers  of  our  country,  we 
have  been  able  to  study  the  East  and  her  people 
— not.  superficially,  but  through  her  languages, 
customs,  and  institutions.  Therefore  we  know 
the  East  and  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  her 
peoples  in  the  future." 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  foregoing  which 
would  not  have  been  indorsed  by  General  Gor- 
don, who  also  knew  the  East  and  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  her  peoples  in  the  future. 

PABTITION   IMPOSSIBLE. 

Those  who  are  airily  drawing  up  schemes  on 
paper  for  the  partition  of  China  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  Dr.  Markoff  holds  they  are  reckon- 
ing without  their  host,  and  that  none  of  their 
schemes  can  be  carried  out: 

<  <  European  nations  are  far  from  being  efficiently 
equipped,  either  mentally  or  morally,  for  success- 
fidly  undertaking  the  partition  of  China — ^nay, 
we  will  go  even  a  step  further  and  say  outright 
that  such  a  partition  is  quite  impracticable.  By 
dint  of  brute  force  we  shall  celtainly  be  able  to 
hold  and  maintain  a  few  places  on  the  coast — ^that 
is  possible;  but  unless  we  garrisoned  town  and 
country  throughout  the  interior  and  carried  out  a 
war  of  extermination  which  would  deluge  the 
whole  East  with  blood;  unless  we  can  convert  the 
Chinaman  into  the  European — ^wood  into  iron — 
we  cannot  hold  China. 

*<  The  land  may  even  be  ruled  temporarily  by 
BuropeanSy  but  in  that  case  it  would  only  mean 
that  the  old,  old  tale  would  be  again  repeated. 
Our  European  nations  all  lack  the  stability,  or 
rather  they  lack  the  <  attributes  of  the  eterxial,' 
which  characterize  the  Chinese,  and  we  need  not 
think,  in  our  self-sufficient  satisfaction,  that  we 
are  going  to  eat  up  China  like  a  piece  of  bread- 
r^nd-cheese.  We  are  to  China  what  bulrushes  are 
to  the  oak.  If  we  go  there  we  go  as  Englishi 
French,  Germans,  Russians,  all  jealous  of  eaeh 
odier,  but  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  leav^— 
if  we  ever  do  leave— as  Chinese." 
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The  breakdown  of  the  Chinese  Government  and 
their  collapse  in  the  Japanese  war  ought  not  to 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  as  Dr.  Markoff  says, 
* '  when  we  study  the  principles  of  Chinese  life 
and  when  we  see  how  zealously  they  try  to  live 
up  to  these  principles,  then  we  must  see  that  the 
race  possesses  all  qualifications  necessary  to  reach 
the  highest  degrees  of  mental,  industrial,  and 
I)olitical  dovolopment.  Gradually,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Chinese  })ecome  amenable  to  European  cul- 
ture, they  are  bound  to  prove  an  immense  force 
in  the  world,  both  industrially,  politically,  and 
morallv." 

THK    DUTY    OF    ENGLAND    AND    RUSSIA. 

Dr.  Markoff  concludes  his  paper  with  a  plea 
for  the  coO{)eration  of  England  and  Russia  in  con- 
fronting a  common  danger  in  the  far  East: 

'*  China  can  only  be  conquered  by  a  higher 
civilization  than  her  own,  a  civilization  which 
will  be  bas(Ml  not  on  theory,  but  which  will  be 
carried  out  in  practice. 

'  *  We  hope  liussia  will  not  be  hindered  in  her 
work  of  bringing  China  into  the  .sphere  of  P^uro- 
pean  civilization,  but  will  be  supported  by  Eng- 
land. We  ajso  hope  that  the  only  two  countries 
whicli  ]iav(^  a  real  civilizing  mission  in  this  world 
will  go  hand  in  hand  in  agreement  with  each 
()tli(4*  in  Asia,  dividing  their  spheres  of  action, 
and  not  plotting  and  planning  one  against  the 
othc^r.  'JMiere  is  plenty  of  room  for  ])oth.  But 
if  tlH'y  will  not  work  together,  fill  tlieir  separate 
Tn(*ans  will  only  i\\\i\  in  their  own  stultification, 
ami  with  tli(i  result  that  they  will  have  made  the 
Chinese  great  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  order 
finally  to  be  eatciii  up  ])y  them — first  Russia  and 
thtMi  the  rest  of  Kur()p(^  China  will  then,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  actually  'Tyan-Sya' — the  uni- 
verse, tlu;  kingdom  uiid(;r  lujaven,  as  they  call  it 
themselves." 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

TllYi  last  article  in  tlui  Contnnpoi-nrj/  Ilcvlew 
for  April  is  entitled  "The  Balance  of 
Tower."  The  personality  of  the  writer,  who  has 
lived  in  Russia,  is  concealed  by  the  phrase 
^'Qiwi'uni  Pars  FuV  This  writer  maintains 
that  on  the  whole  Russia  has  treated  England 
oxtremely  well,  nor  is  there  any  antagonism  Ix)- 
tween  the  r(;spective  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.    He  says  : 

' '  'i'here  is  really  no  cause  for  hostility  or 
suspicion.  So  far  as  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  are  concerned,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  trade  development  between  the  two  countries 
on  mutually  advantageous  terms.  England  is 
Russia's  Ix^st  customer  for  food  products  ;  and 
even  if  Russia's  protective  system  were  an  un- 


generous one  to  us — which,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
not — it  is  to  Russia's  interest  as  much  as  to  oure 
that  the  trade  should  be  on  fair  give-and-take 
principles.  The  way  in  wliich  Captain  Wiggins 
and  Mr.  Popham  have  been  encouraged  to  assist 
in  developing  the  Siberian  river  trade  holds  out 
every  hope  that  increased  national  friendliness 
will  be  one  of  the  results." 

THE    CHINESE    POLICY    OF    RUSSIA. 

The  following  trifnite  to  the  Chinese  policy  of 
Russia  will  l)e  read  by  many  with  surprise  : 

''If  we  look  back  at  Russia's  dealings  with 
China,  we  see  that  her  relations  have  always  been 
friendly  and  fair.  In  the  Amur  boundary  ques- 
tion, two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Russians  and 
the  Manchus  were  equally  conquerors  and  ex- 
plorers. It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  Russians 
once  removed  tlie  boundary  stones  in  a  tricky 
way  ;  but  that  is  also  a  very  old  Chinese  trick, 
and,  in  any  case,  one  of  which  local  officers  on  a 
remote  frontier  might  easily  on  eitlier  side  be 
guilty.  On  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  Busso- 
Chinese  trade  relations  up  to  our  own  times  points 
to  prudence,  loyalty,  and  even  considerate  gentle- 
ness on  the  Russian  side.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  Russians  did  a  smart  thing  in  filching  Pri- 
morsk  from  the  Manchus  after  our  last  war  with 
( 'hina.  Perhaps  they  did  ;  but  there  was  no 
violence  ;  it  was  all  a  matter  of  fair  negotiation. 
In  the  Hi  question,  eighteen  years  ago,  the  Rus- 
sians r(\stored  certain  territory,  and  honorably 
swallowed  the  leek  in  a  way  which  no  one  ex- 
pected to  see.  Here,  again,  they  had  »  smartly* 
and  successfully  negotiated  with  an  incapable 
Manchu  (invoy  in  Russia.  But  his  work  was  dis- 
avowed ;  Hi  was  demanded  in  accordance  with 
Russia's  promise  and  was  duly  given  back.  In 
the  same  way  with  Bokhara,  which  as  a  vassal 
state  is  now  much  more  helpless  than  was  China 
in  1880,  Russia  has  honorably  abandoned  to  her 
the  states  of  Roshan  and  Shignan,  in  accordance 
with  old  claims  justified  by  Bokhara. 

' '  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  take  a  brief 
for  Russia,  whose  statesmen  are  probably  indi- 
vidually neither  worse  nor  better  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  what  I  do  say  is  that  her  Asiatic 
policy  generally  seems  to  have  been  honorable 
•  as  a  whole, '  due  allowance  made  for  *  psycholog- 
ical '  considerations.  Russia's  whole  attitude  in 
the  world  is  far  from  being  an  aggressive  one." 

FUANCK  THE  CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE. 

Nor  is  there  any  truth  even  in  the  allegation  of 
Russia's  action  against  British  interests.  <<  Quo- 
rum  Para  FuV  admits  that  it  is,  unfortanaldy, 
indisputable  that  Russia  has  thwarted  TCnglaiKl 
liere  and  tliere  in  small  matters  ;  bat  he 
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that  tliis  is  entirely  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Frencli  alliance.     He  says  : 

' '  Russia,  in  order  to  protect  herself  against 
German  aggression  while  her  whole  resources 
are  devoted  to  developing  her  internal  wealth, 
had  found  it  useful  to  enlist  the  general  counte- 
nance of  France,  which  arrangement  necessitates 
on  the  part  of  Russia  occasional  counter- favors 
to  France  in  directions  where  her  own  interests 
are  not  touched.  In  this  way  Russia  can  make 
herself  disagreeable  to  us  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  without  our  being  able  to  retaliate  with 
the  same  light  hand.  Russia  wants  nothing  from 
us  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  she  does  not  even 
want  money  so  long  as  she  can  keep  France  in  a 
good  hopeful  humor.  Thus  it  falls  out  that 
though  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  make  the 
solid  Russian  interests  clash  with  ours,  or  to  pre- 
vent perfectly  above-board  and  honorable  deal- 
ings between  ourselves  and  Russia,  she  is  often 
forced  in  her  own  interests  to  abet  the  unreason- 
able pH'tensions  of  France.  The  remedy  would, 
of  course,  be  to  conciliate  France  in  such  a  way 
that  she  would  have  no  interest  in  thwarting  us 
or  in  inducing  Russia  to  aid  her  in  doing  so." 

RUSSIAN    JUSTICE    AND    HUMANITY. 

The  writer  pays  the  following  enthusiastic  trib- 
ute to  the  high  personal  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  people  : 

"I  found  that  the  Russians  by  temperament 
were  without  exception  the  gentlest,  most  easy- 
going and  humane  nation  in  Europe — and  1  have 
seen  them  all.  Their  defects  are  many,  but  the 
heading  feature  in  the  Russian  character,  high 
and  low,  wliich  stands  above  faults  of  which  they 
have  their  full  share,  is  an  enthusiastic,  generous 
humanity,  easily  moved  to  sadness  and  tears  ; 
full  of  expansive  gratitude  for  kindness  ;  free 
from  meaniipss,  pettiness,  and  cunning  greed. 
In  short,  it  struck  me,  tlie  more  I  contemplated 
the  J^issian  character,  that  they  were  the  only 
peoj)le  in  Kurope  who  possessed  several  of  the 
ix'tter  characteristics  of  oiirselves.  The  Russians 
are  not  so  fond  of  fair  play,  not  so  truthful,  not 
so  energetic,  not  so  manly  as  we  are  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  less  hypocritical,  more  truly 
modest,  gentler,  mo  re  tender,  more  truly  reli- 
giuus.  more  Immane,  and  less  brutal  and  violent 
in  every  way.  This  being  so,.  1  decline  to  believe 
tliat  the  Russian  nation  as  a  body  or  the  Russian 
Government  as  its  representative — which  shares 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  that  body — would  ever 
lend  itself  heart  and  soul  to  an  aggressive  general 
war  for  mere  purposes  of  spite  and  plunder ;  and 
in  tliis  matter,  far  inferior  though  the  Russians 
are  to  their  new  allies  in  intelligence,  wit,  vivacity, 
and  many  other  noble  qualities,  they  are  infinitely 


superior  to  the  French.     They  are  a  juster  race, 
with  less  venom." 

Russia's  Sinews  of  War. 

In  his  article  in  the  National  Review  on  ''Rus- 
sia's Sinews  of  War,"  Mr.  AV.  R.  Lawson  dis- 
cusses the  question  as  to  how  Russia  and  France 
would  be  able  to  stand  the  financial  strain  if  war 
resulted  over  the  present  Chinese  question.  In 
Mr.  Lawson's  opinion,  Russia,  despite  her  appar- 
ent financial  prosperity  and  despite  the  great 
boom  in  Russian  industrial  enterprises,  would  find 
herself  in  a  very  difficult  position  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  : 

''If  the  Russian  Government  were  seriously 
thinking  of  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  or 
even  with  Japan,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
could  not  hope  to  screw  its  ordinary  revenue  much 
higher  than  it  is  already.  All  economic  authori- 
ties who  have  studied  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Russian  people  agree  that  they  are  overtaxed 
already  and  could  bear  no  additional  burdens." 

The  Russian  national  debt  is  now  estimated  to 
be  nearly  ^4,830,000,000.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture has  gone  up  from  900,000,000  roubles  in 
1891  to  over  1,300,000,000  roubles  in  1897. 
Russian  finance  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  that 
of  France  that  the  two  cannot  be  considered 
apart.     Mr.  Lawson  says  : 

* '  France  is  now  the  principal  creditor  as  well 
as  the  chief  ally  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Not  only 
has  she  three-fourths  of  the  government  bonds 
held  abroad,  but  she  is  stuffing  herself  full  of  Rus- 
sian mining  shares  and  other  wild-cat  scrip 
specially  manufactured  for  her  consumption. 
Frenchmen  who  can  appreciate  the  risk  to  both 
countries  involved  in  this  Franco- Russian  boom 
— as  mad  as  the  Kaffir  circus  in  its  worst  days — 
are  afraid  to  calculate  the  amount  of  French 
money  locked  up  in  it.  The  lowest  estimate  is 
8,000,000,000  francs,  and  some  of  them  run  as 
high  as  11,000,000,000.  The  day  that  sees  Russia 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  another  great  power  will 
give  the  Paris  Bourse  a  far  worse  fright  over  its 
Russian  securities  than  it  is  now  having  over  its 
Spanish  bonds.  An  actual  outbreak  of  War 
would  knock  25  per  cent,  at  least  off  the  mar- 
ket value  of  these  securities. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  France  had  rather  hazy 
ideas  of  what  she  was  committing  herself  to  when 
she  joyfully  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  benev- 
olent banker  to  the  Russian  empire.  French- 
men do  not  appear  to  have  examined  their  security 
very  closely  before  they  advanced  their  8,000,- 
000,000  on  it.  But  they  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities since  to  complete  their  information.  Rus- 
sian  finance  is  a  favorite  subject  with  them  noWy>  * 
though  not  always  an  agreeable  one.     It  is  hardly 
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reassuring  to  them  to  discover,  as  they  have  done, 
that  the  liiissian  people  are  even  more  heavily 
burdened  with  debt  tlian  their  government  is. 
Hopeless  indebtedness  is  the  normal  condition  of 
peasant  and  landowner  alike.  Eighty  million 
hectares  of  land — over  200,000,000  acres — are 
under  mortgage,  and  the  amount  of  tlie  mort- 
gages piled  up  on  them  is  estimated  at  £240,- 
000,000."  

THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK. 

IN  the  Woman  at  Home  for  April,  Jessie  Br6ch- 
ner,  who  has  gathered  the  material  for  her 
article  from  the  highest  sources,  writes  a  pleasant, 
gossipy  paper  on  the  King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark. It  is  illustrated  by  any  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Queen,  and  also  by  an  original 
autograph  and  motto  written  specially  for  the 
article.  The  writer  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Denmark  lias  a  right 
of  precedence  over  her  majesty  the  Queen  of 
England — at  least  in  matter  of  years.  The  Queen 
of  Denmark  was  born  in  1817,  so  that  she  is  now 
in  her  eighty- second  year,  and  is  still  in  as  full 
possession  of  her  faculties  as  Queen  Victoria. 
She  is  an  admirable  housewife,  writes  every  week 
to  each  of  her  three  daughters,  keeps  up  her 
reading  in  four  languages,  and  has  of  late  devel- 
oped a  new  interest  in  the  Germiin  religious  liter- 
ature of  the  present  day.  She  is  very  fond  of 
painting  and  music.  The  royal  couple  breakfast 
at  9  o'clock,  and  all  their  visitors  are  expected  to 
sit  down  at  that  time,  no  matter  how  late  they 
may  have  gone  to  bed  on  the  previous  night. 

The  Queen  often  spends  her  morning  cutting 
flowers  and  arranging  them.  Through  the  winter 
months  they  give  dinner-parties  every  Wednes- 
day, and  often  on  Sundays.  These  dinners  are 
.  early,  and  the  guests  depart  before  a  London  din- 
ner would  begin.  The  Queen  drives  out  almost 
every  day  through  the  winter,  often  in  an  open 
carriage.  The  King  rides  every  morning  at  the 
riding  school  at  Christianborg  Palace  and  regu- 
larly visits  the  royal  stables.  lie  is  very  fond 
of  horses,  his  preference  being  for  good-sized 
bays  and  chestnuts.  The  room  of  Alexander  III. 
at  Fredensborg  is  preserved  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  when  he  last  used  it.  It  contains  a  plain 
and  commonplace  walnut  writing-table  which  the 
Czar  had  bought  himself  in  a  small  Copenhagen 
shop.  He  frequently  patronized  the  small  local 
shops,  and  used  to  carry  home  his  purchases 
himself  in  triumph  to  the  children.  He  was  an 
immense  favorite  with  little  children,  and  often, 
says  Miss  Br6chner,  played  with  them  on  the 
floor,  forgetting  his  imperial  dignity.  A  por- 
trait of  King  Christian  IX.  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  Review. 


JAPAN'S  ECONOMIC  SITUATION. 

PROF.  BERNARD  MOSES  contributes  to  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  March  an 
able  analysis  of  present  economic  coniditions  in 
Japan. 

Jiecent  writers  on  this  subject — notably  Mr. 
Jerome-Dyer  in  a  New  Century  Review  article 
from  which  we  quoted  last  month — have  been  in- 
clined to  confuse  the  artistic  skill  exhibited  by 
the  Japanese  people  with  mechanical  skill,  but 
Professor  Moses  shows  that  artistic  talent  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient  to  insure  great  industrial  suc- 
cess: 

' '  Undoubtedly  artistic  taste  and  skill  applied 
to  production,  as  in  France,  tend  to  give  cur- 
rency and  increased  commercial  value  to  wares, 
but  artistic  taste  and  skill  alone  will  not  give  a 
nation  industrial  leadership.  In  many  of  their 
products  the  Japanese  have  shown  great  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  great  manual  dexterity  in  car- 
rying out  their  artistic  conceptions,  yet  there  is 
very  little  in  their  industrial  products  to  indicate 
that  they  have  ever  possessed  any  considerable 
degree  of  mechanical  ability.  Their  early  achieve- 
ments show  remarkable  progress  in  certain  lines, 
yet  in  mechanical  construction  they  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  stages  of  industrial  growth. 
At  present  they  are  employing  some  of  the  more 
complicated  appliances  for  the  development  and 
application  of  power;  but  these  appliances  liave 
been  borrowed  from  the  nations  that  invented 
them,  but  they  are  used  generally  without  im- 
provement and  often  without  the  care  necessary 
for  their  greatest  effectiveness  and  longest  possi- 
ble preservation. 

LOW    WAGES   AND    STRIKES. 

<  <  A  nation  without  more  mechanical  talent 
than  Japan  has  thus  far  displayed,  relying  on 
other  nations  for  its  mechanical  constructions,  is 
likely  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  obliged  to  use 
inferior  machinery  for  communication  or  manu- 
facturing as  compared  with  those  nations  whose 
genius  for  invention  leads  them  constantly  to 
make  improvements  in  their  mechanical  appli- 
ances. In  this  respect  Japan  will  be  handicapped 
in  her  industrial  rivalry  with  England  and  Amer- 
ica. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lower  wages  of 
her  laborers  the  manufacturers  of  Japan  have  a 
certain  advantage  over  those  of  other  nations, 
yet  this  advantage  is  not  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence of  wages ;  for  while  the  Japanese  receive 
low  wages,  their  efficiency  is  also  low,  particularly 
in  the  construction,  repair,  and  use  of  machin- 
ery; and  under  the  modem  organization  of  pro- 
duction this  kind  of  labor  covers  many  of  the 
more  important  departments." 

As  Japan  enters  the  common  market  of  the 
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AVestern  nations  with  her  wares,  her  conditions  of 
production  tend  to  approximate  those  of  the  na- 
tions with  whom  she  competes.  Her  laborers, 
becoming  better  informed  as  to  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  elsewhere,  demand  an  increase.  Already 
they  are  showing  strong  faith  in  strikes  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  end  desired.  Moreover, 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  entertain  great 
respect  for  their  own  individual  judgments  under 
all  circumstances  furnishes  good  ground  for  the 
opinion  that  the  strike  will,  for  yet  a  number  of 
years,  continue  to  be  a  favorite  weapon  of  the 
Japanese  laborers  in  their  contests  with  their  em- 
ployers. But  in  spite  of  the  movement  toward 
Western  conditions  of  production,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  wages  in  Japan  will  ever  reach  the 
English  or  American  standard  ;  and  it  may  be 
expected  tliat  in  spite  of  any  rise  of  wages  which 
may  be  brought  about,  the  increased  efficiency 
induced  by  the  organization  and  discipline  neces- 
sitated under  production  on  a  large  scale  will 
leave  the  employer  with  essentially  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  enjoys  at  present.  " 

DKVELOPMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Professor  Moses  points  out  that  what  deter- 
mines the  general  conditions  of  labor  in  Japan  is 
the  fact  that  production  is  conducted  for  the 
most  part  on  a  small  scale.  So  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
change  in  this  ruling  practice,  but  in  manufac- 
turing industries  there  are  signs  of  development. 

• '  These  are  seen,  in  certain  lines  of  produc- 
tion, in  the  departure  from  individual  to  cor- 
porate industry  and  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
These  changes  are  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The  advance  along 
tliis  line  has  been  so  great  that  the  Japanese 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  achievements  made 
in  this  direction  considered  as  typical  of  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  nation.  They  like  to 
speak  of  Osaka  as  the  Manchester  of  Japan. 
The  products  of  the  Osaka  mills  find  their  largest 
foreign  market  in  China,  but  some  of  them  are 
carried  as  far  as  India.  The  sales  in  India  are 
viewed  with  satisfaction,  because  they  represent 
successful  competition  with  English  producers  on 
territory  under  English  rule.  In  carrying  on 
this  industry  the  raw  cotton  and  the  machinery 
are  imported,  and  the  domestic  advantage  is 
ciieap  labor.  In  seeking  to  maintain  this  in- 
<lustry  in  their  own  hands,  the  Japanese  will  be 
()blig(?d,  under  the  revised  treaties,  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  foreign  capital.  They  will  be 
obliged  to  compete,  moreover,  with  the  superior 
ability  in  industrial  organization  possessed  by 
the    English,    Germans,    and    Americans,    who, 


under  the  proposed  treaty  regulations,  will  be 
able  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  manufacturers.  For, 
through  the  revised  treaties,  foreigners  residing 
in  Japan  and  their  property  are  to  be  brought 
under  Japanese  law  and  made  subject  to 
Japanese  courts.  The  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  foreign  powers  have  exercised 
through  their  consuls  in  the  open  ports  is  to 
cease,  and  the  subjects  of  these  powers  are  to  be 
permitted  to  reside,  hold  property,  and  transact 
business  in  any  part  of  Japan.  Japan  will  under- 
take to  hold  the  same  relation  to  foreigners  that 
the  leading  civilized  nations  of  the  West  main- 
tain." 

HANDICAPS    TO    PROGRESS. 

In  commerce  the  Japanese  are  still  on  a  com- 
paratively low  plane.  In  the  old  social  order  the 
merchant  as  he  is  known  in  the  West  had  no 
place.  The  shopkeepers  of  the  towns  were  at  the 
lowest  extreme  of  the  social  scale,  and  their  call- 
ing was  generally  condemned.  They  had  the 
lowest  ideals  of  commercial  morality,  and  even 
now  the  Japanese  traders,  as  a  class,  are  regarded 
as  less  reliable  than  the  merchants  of  Western 
nations. 

Japan  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  lack 
of  thoroughness  in  workmanship  which  marks 
many  of  her  wares. 

*'  Many  wares  fall  short  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
cellence required.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  silk,  a 
larger  thread  at  some  point  breaks  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  texture,  or  some  other  apparently  in- 
significant defect  appears.  In  the  works  of  the 
potters  the  wares  that  will  bear  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  are  only  a  small  part  of  those  produced. 
In  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  this  is  even 
more  emphatically  true.  The  lack  of  mechanical 
thoroughness  almost  always  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  On  account  of  this  the  nation  is 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  construction  of  all 
forms  of  machinery,  and  some  forms,  like  the 
higher  grades  of  bicycles,  are  entirely  beyond  its 
present  ability.  These  limitations  are  inherent 
in  the  character  of  a  people  that  is  always  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  an  artistic  rather  than  a 
mechanical  judgment.  Yet  it  may  happen  that 
the  artistic  quality  of  certain  wares  will  more 
than  counterbalance  any  mechanical  defect  they 
may  possess.  This  might  very  well  be  true  in 
the  case  of  porcelain  and  textile  products,  but  no 
artistic  quality  of  the  bicycle  would  be  an  accept- 
able substitute  for  mechanical  excellence." 

Even  in  the  manufacture  of  artistic  porcelain 
the  beginnings  of  production  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  made,  the  works  of  the  recogni2sed 
masters  constitute  a  constantly  decreasing  quantitj 
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in  the  exportations,  and  most  of  the  Japanese 
porcelains  now  put  on  the  market  are  cheap  and 
ugly. 

JAPAN    AND    ITALY A    PARALLEL. 

Tn  conclusion,  Professor  Moses  draws  a  par- 
allel between  Japan  and  Italy  in  their  strivings 
to  attain  rank  with  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  : 

**  After  the  achievement  of  political  unity,  Italy 
might  have  held  a  very  dignified  position  as  a 
third-rate  power.  She  might  have  continued  to 
enjoy  her  hereditary  prestige  in  art  and  to  take 
pride  in  her  early  intellectual  h^adership.  The 
world  would  not  have  demanded  much  of  her, 
and  she  might  have  devoted  lier  energies  to  the 
development  of  her  internal  administration  and 
economics  n^sources.  Hut  in  an  evil  hour  she  de- 
termined to  be  a  gn*at  military  and  naval  state, 
and  as  a  result  of  her  ambition  she  has  b(»en  for 
years  on  the  verge  of  Ijankruptcy.  It  may  not 
]>e  wise  to  propluisy  that  Jai)an,  moved  by  the 
ambition  to  be  a  great  power,  has  entered  upon  a 
career  which  leads  to  a  similar  <Mid.  At  tlu^  sum(» 
time  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  here 
a  certain  parallel.  Both  nations  have  won  dis- 
tiiu'tion  for  their  artistic  creations.  Eacii  lias  a 
small  territory  and  a  large  population,  whirh  hjis 
necessitated  can^ful  and  intense?  cultivation  and 
left  little  opportunity  in  tlu;  present  for  agricrul- 
tural  growth.  In  both  nations  the  genius  of  the 
people  is  artistic.  The  .Japanese?  and  the  Italians 
stand  in  sharp  contnist  with  the  mechanical  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  and  bv  reason  of  their  lack 
<:)f  mechanical  talcMit  sufferan  obvious<lisadvantag(j 
in  the  rivalri(?s  of  this  industrial  age.  Y(;t  during 
the  last  few  years  the  Japanese  hav(j  been  en- 
joying their  industrial  honeymoon.  They  have 
started  on  a  n(jw  career,  and  the  way  l)efore  them 
lias  seemed  to  be  verv  easv  and  agreeable?.  He- 
■cause  they  have  not  ye^t  enerountered  the*  real  difli- 
culties  of  the  industrial  state?,  it  is  possible?  that 
they  are  living  in  the  sweM?t  de^lusion  that  there 
are  no  difiicultie.'s.  With  an  e?xteMideMl  use  of 
cr(?<lit,  tlu?y  will  be  likeily  te)  ente»r  into  the  ex- 
periences of  commeM'cial  crise»s,  and  with  the  dev 
velopment  of  the  factory  systeMu  liave?  part  in 
the  practical  problems  that  have?  }*eM*n  brought  to 
the  attention  of  \Ve?steTn  nations  bv  strike?s,  lock- 
outs,  and  mob  violence.  in  whatever  aspe?ct 
Japan's  economic  activity  is  viewed,  it  is  diflicult 
to  discover  prospects  of  economic  growth  justify- 
ing suflicient  expenditures  to  enable  the  natie)n  to 
play  thej  role  that  is  appare?ntly  the?  obje?ct  of  its 
ambition." 

' '  External  pressure  broke  the  barriers  of  Jap- 
anese isolation  and  enabled  the  people  to  rise 
from  the  position  of  a  number  of  almost  inde- 


penelcnt  and  antagonistic  provinces  to  be  a  na- 
tion in  reality  under  an  imperial  ruler.  Through 
the  influence  e)f  a  foreign  war  there  was  aroused 
a  spirit  of  national  patriotism,  which  lias  swept 
away  the  i)ettiness  of  the  old  provincial  life,  and 
imt  forth  the  demanel  that  hereafter  the  nation 
shall  be  ce)unted  in  the  treaties  among  the  most 
favored  natie)ns." 

Gold  Monometallism  In  Japan. 

In  the  Pulitical  Science  Quarterly  for  March 
Mr.  J.  8oye?da,  of  the  Japanese  treasury,  con- 
cludes an  elabe)rate  review  and  defense  of  Japan^s 
action  in  adopting  the  single  gold  standard  with 
the  following  summary  of  the  chief  advantages 
hoped  for  by  the  friends  of  the  new  monetary 
system  : 

**  Economically,  the?  golel  standard,  by  steady- 
ing prices,  will  cemtrilnite  much  to  the  real  in- 
crease of  wealth  ;  commercially,  foreign  trade 
will  be  freeel  from  its  speculative  tendency,  and 
tlie  trade  with  golel  countries,  in  particular,  will 
be  facilitated  ;  industrially,  we  can  import  ma- 
cliine>rv  anel  railroad  (?quipment  much  more 
easily  fre>m  gold  countries  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  get  more  cheaply  cotton  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials from  ( -hina  and  other  silver- using  coun- 
tries, provieleel  the  supposition  that  silver  is 
doome?«l  to  fall  be  tnie  ;  financially,  the  relation 
with  the  external  mone>v  market  will  be  made 
cle)ser,  JUS  provenl  alreaely  by  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment be)nds  in  the  Ijonde)n  market :  sociallv,  the 
si)eculative  spirit  will  be  cooled  down,  luxurious 
habits  may  be  checked,  and  the  whole  tendency 
in  national  life?  will  become  more  sound  and  trust- 
we)rthy. 

*'  None  but  a  prophet  can  exactly  predict  how 
the  future  will  turn  out.  The  benefits  described 
are^  what  the?  writer  believes  will  be  realized ; 
whe?the'r  this  ])elief  is  well  founde?dor  not  must  be 
le'it  te)  the  ve?rilict  of  tinu?.  Without  sound 
njoiie'v.  trne»,  geMieral,  and  lasting  economic  prog* 
re'ss  is  ne*ve»r  to  Ix?  realizeel.  This  is  why  Japsn 
maele?  up  lu'r  mind  to  aelopt  the  gold  standard.  It 
is  the  e»arne\st  wish  of  the  writer  that  all  eulight- 
ene'd  count  rie?s  may  adoi)t  this  standard  without 
heeeling  the  gre)uneiless  cry  of  bimetallists  thtt 
gold  is  scare'es  e)r  their  fruitless  efforts  to  convene 
inte'rnalional  e*onfere?nces.  The  annual  output  of 
gold  is,  in  fact,  on  the  increase,  and  international 
agreeMuent  is  practically  impossible.  The  only 
ae;tual  result  of  the  agitation  for  a  new  conference 
is  to  intensify  the  fluctuations  of  silver  in  the 
market.  (lohl  monometallism  alone  can  pave 
the  way  to  the  attainment  of  a  universal  money. 
aiul  thus  to  that  closer  intercourse  that  shall 
bring  all  the  nations  into  one  brotherhood— -the 
goal  and  destiny  of  mankind.'^ 
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IS  THERE  WORK  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL? 

DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  discusses  this 
<|uestion  in  the  April  Forum,  To  state  the  prob- 
lem in  Dr.  Harris'  own  words: 

* '  Granted  that  you  have  proved  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nation  as  a  whole  increases  steadily 
with  the  adoption  of  new  inventions  in  machinery 
and  the  application  of  the  powers  of  steam  and 
electricity,  does  not  all  this  progress  involve  the 
displacement  of  the  laborer  ?  Where  a  thousand 
seamstresses  were  once  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  one  hundred  only  were 
needed  after  the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine. 
Where  a  thousand  blacksmiths*  apprentices  were 
needed  to  make  nails  by  hand,  one  only  is  needed 
now  with  the  machine  that  makes  them  out  of 
steel  wire.  What  becomes  of  the  nine  hundred 
seamstresses  and  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  nailmakers  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  ? 
If  agricultural  machinery  enables  one  man  to  do 
wliat  six  did  in  former  times,  what  happens  to 
the  five  not  needed  for  agricultural  production? 
All  along  the  line  machinery  is  pushing  out  the 
laborer  from  the  work  for  which  he  has  been 
preparing  himself  since  infancy.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  old  trades  which  required  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship can  avoid  the  fate  which  mechani- 
cal invention  forces  upon  them.  Some  ingenious 
devices  or  a  series  of  such  devices  are  deftly  in- 
serted in  place  of  the  living  hand,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  workman,  skilled  by  long  appren- 
ticeship, is  gone." 

NEW    CALLINGS    FOR    THE    WORKERS. 

Dr.  Harris  shows  how,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  new  avenues  of  employment  are  cre- 
ated: 

♦ '  Human  wants  and  desires  have  come  to  de- 
mand more  than  the  mere  necessities  for  living. 
Before  a  complete  supply  of  such  necessities  is 
reached,  society  demands  creature  comforts  and 
means  of  luxury.  It  accordingly  sends  out  its 
demand  for  laborers  who  have  greater  skill  of 
manipulation  and  greater  power  of  invention,  and 
invites  them  to  ascend  to  better-paid  industries. 
These  include  manufactures  that  are  adapted  to 
luxury  and  creature  comforts  and  which  require 
a  high  order  of  educated  technical  skill.  This 
culling  out  of  the  higher  class  of  laborers  relieves 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  orders,  wherein  ma- 
chinery displaces  the  mere  hand  laborer.  It  is 
obvious  all  along  the  line  that  a  new  cycle  of 
employments  which  add  luxury  and  creature 
comforts  may  draw  into  it  the  laborers  of  the 
lower  class  as  fast  as  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
l>elo  w.  Suppose  that  an  extreme  limit  is  reached, 
and  that  one  person  out  of  each  hundred  of  the 


population  is  able  to  supply  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery all  the  raw  material  that  is  needed. 
Suppose  again  that  one  person  out  of  each  hun- 
dred of  the  people  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
when  aided  by  machinery,  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
producing  all  the  articles  of  necessity.  Suppose 
the  same  in  the  spheres  of  transportation  and 
commerce.  When  once  the  labor  was  readjusted 
it  would  be  found  that  the  ninety- nine  laborers 
out  of  each  hundred  could  be  profitably  employed 
in  providing  a  better  quality  of  clothing,  more 
commodious  dwellings,  more  comfortable  furni- 
ture, better  transportation  facilities,  and  more 
healthful  mills  and  working -places  for  the  laborer. 
The  entire  surplus  of  laborers  could  be  taken  up 
into  this  higher  order  of  occupations  that  in- 
crease the  means  of  luxury  and  comfort  for  the 
people. 

ADAPTABILITY    ESSENTIAL. 

'  *  This  readjustment  of  vocations  may  be  ac- 
complished well  enough,  provided  the  laborers 
are  generally  intelligent.  But  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant proviso.  The  populace  must  be  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  have  that  superior 
intelligence  which  comes  from  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, industrial  drawing,  etc.  And  with  edu- 
cation the  laborer  becomes  able  to  ascend  from 
mere  hand  work  to  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  machinery  and  to  those  employments  requir- 
ing greater  skill  which  furnish  the  articles  of  lux- 
ury and  creature  comfort. " 

The  figures  of  the  United  States  census  seem 
to  bear  out  Dr.  Harris'  contentions.  In  the 
twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  there  was  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  higher  vocations — that 
is  to  say,  the  learned  professions,  teaching,  jour- 
nalism, literature,  art,  printing,  etc.- — of  nearly 
50  per  cent. 

<  <  The  number  of  vocations  also  in^reiE^es  and 
will  increase ;  the  inventive  mind  being  very 
active  m  the  direction  of  furnishing  new  devices 
for  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
communication between  the  individual,  and/jiiis 
fellow-men.  As  fast  as  the  supply  of  the. lower 
order  of  wants  can  be  effected  by  means  of  .ma- 
chinery, large  numbers  press  upward  into, these 
vocations,  which  have  to  deal  with  intercommuni-^ 
cation,  the  diffusion  of  science,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  taste.  That  part  of  the  population 
which  still  labors  in  the  lowest  round  of  occupa- 
tions claims  as  its  right  that  those  who  fill  the 
professional  employments  shall  labor  for.  its  de- 
lectation and  welfare. 

<<  Suppose  that  machinery  should  ,80  fa;r  ocugt- 
quer  drudgery  that  one  person  in  each  hundred^ 
by  the  aid  of   machinery,  could  fonikh  all  the 
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food,  clothing,  and  shelter  needed  for  the  other 
ninety- nine :  every  one  of  these  ninety -nine 
would  find  ample  employment  in  the  higher  order 
of  employments  which  provide  means  for  luxury, 
protection,  and  culture.  The  discontent  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time  originates  largely  in  the 
feeling  that  there  is  too  much  drudgery  and  too 
little  time  for  science,  art,  literature,  and  the 
contemplation  of  ideals.  Instead  of  coming  too 
fast,  iiseful  inventions  are  not  coming  fast 
enough." 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  AND  THE  GAS-SUPPLY. 

IN  our  April  number  we  quoted  from  two 
articles  on  the  recent  lease  of  the  Philadel- 
phia gas- works,  an  event  in  American  municipal 
history  of  far  more  than  local  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. In  the  Ajinals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  May, 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  reviews  Philadelphia's  experi- 
ence from  the  point  of  view  of  the  municipal 
economist. 

Dr.  Rowe  concedes  that  the  opponents  as  well 
as  the  friends  of  the  lease  were  generally  agreed 
that  the  results  of  municipal  management  of  the 
gas-works  were  not  encouraging,  but  he  says  that 
this  conclusion  was  reached  without  a  sufficiently 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts.  His  own 
study  of  tlie  history  of  this  municipal  enterprise 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  most  serious  de- 
fects connected  with  city  management  are  trace- 
able to  evils  inherited  from  the  long  period  of 
irresponsible  management  by  the  so-called  "  gas 
trust,"  which  can  give  no  fair  test  of  municipal 
efficiency,  while  during  the  period  of  responsible 
city  control — that  is,  the  last  ten  years — he  finds 
indication  of  improvement  in  every  direction. 
That  such  improvement  was  not  more  rapid  he 
attributes  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  city  coun- 
cils rather  than  to  defects  in  the  administration 
of  the  gas  department.  Dr.  Rowe  cites  abundant 
statistics  in  support  of  this  contention. 

THE    ABANDONMENT    OF    A    MUNICIPAL    FUNCTION. 

After  discussing  the  lease  as  a  purely  business 
relation  between  the  city  and  the  company.  Dr. 
Rowe  proceeds  to  examine  the  relinquishment  by 
the  city  of  the  gas  service  as  a  municipal 
function. 

<  <  That  the  use  of  gas  is  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  modern  life  requires  no 
demonstration.  Neither  will  any  one  doubt  tliat 
it  is  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  for  some  years  to  come. 

*  <  At  the  time  the  gas-works  were  placed  under 
municipal  control  in  Glasgow — and  the  same 
statement  applies  to  the  other  cities  of  Great 
Britain — the  use  of  gas  was  limited  to  the  well- 


to-do  classes.  After  careful  study  and  inquiry, 
the  municipal  autliorities  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  introduce  its  use  for  cooking  and  illumi- 
nating purposes  by  the  working  classes,  particu- 
larly in  the  thickly  settled  tenement  districts, 
would  work  radical  changes  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  wastefulness  of  the  coal -stove  and  the  com- 
paratively high  cost  of  its  maintenance  had  given 
to  uncooked  foods  an  important  place  in  the 
standard  of  life  of  these  classes,  a  fact  that 
seriously  affected  their  industrial  efficiency  and 
physical  vigor.  The  widespread  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  was  largely  to  be  explained  by  the  crude 
diet  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  evident  that 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  stand- 
ard of  life  could  only  be  effected  by  the  city 
through  a  temporary  subordination  of  financial 
considerations.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  automatic  penny- 
in-the-slot  meters  were  introduced.  For  two 
cents  a  large  burner  would  be  supplied  for  a 
period  of  five  hours.  Furthermore,  the  city  in- 
augurated the  policy  of  renting  gas-stoves,  mak- 
ing all  connections  free  of  charge.  At  first  the 
use  of  automatic  meters  was  small,  but  with  each 
year  the  number  has  increased  until  at  the  present 
time  we  find  over  13,000  of  such  meters  in  use 
in  Manchester.  With  each  year  the  number  of 
gas-stoves  rented"  by  the  city  is  increasing.  In 
1896  Glasgow  rented  12,762  and  Manchester 
9,403. 

AN    IMPORTANT    SOCIAL    SERVICE. 

*  <  The  infiuence  of  this  more  general  use  of 
gas  upon  the  standard  of  life  is  strongly  evident 
to  any  one  examining  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  English  cities.  The  use 
of  cooked  foods  is  far  more  general  than  was  the 
case  ten  years  ago.  That  this  change  has  had  an 
infiuence  upon  the  health  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  population  is  attested  by  the  testimony  of 
health  officers.  Furthermore,  through  the  low 
price  of  gas  the  city  has  been  able  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  industrial  conditions.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  gas-engine  to  replace  the  steam- 
engine  has  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  small 
manufacturer. 

'  <  In  pursuing  this  policy  in  the  gas  adminis- 
tration,  the  English  cities  have  been  carrying 
out  a  general  principle  which  pervades  the  man- 
agement of  all  their  .quasi-public  works.  The 
municipal  street -rail  road  systems  are  being  used 
to  effect  a  more  equable  distribution  of  popula- 
tion ;  the  municipal  water-supply  furnishes  hy- 
draulic power  at  low  rates  ;  and  the  mnnicipd 
gas -supply  is  contributing  to  the  improyement  of 
the  standard  of  life  and  of  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  population.     The  municipality,   for  this 
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reason,  represents  a  far  more  positive  force  in 
English  city  life  than  in  the  United  States.  That 
American  municipalities  must,  in  time,  perform 
the  same  functions  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
followed  the  course  of  municipal  development. 
To  relinquish  public  works  means  simply  to  post- 
pone the  period  when  such  service  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

*'  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  change  of 
policy  in  Philadelphia  be  examined,  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  marks  a  retrograde  movement  is  un- 
avoidable. This  is  particularly  true  when  it  is 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  civic  progress. 
The  recent  history  of  American  municipalities 
has  shown  that  the  dangers  to  be  feared  do  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  municipal  socialism,  but 
rather  in  the  increasing  influence  of  private  cor- 
porations enjoying  public  franchises  upon  our 
public  life.  The  inability  of  our  city  govern- 
ments to  maintain  control  over  •  private  corpora- 
tions performing  quasi -public  functions  is  the 
most  conspicuous  weakness  of  our  administrative 
system.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
tliat  these  corporations  have  succeeded  in  in- 
trenching themselves  as  the  real  power  behind 
tlio  constituted  authorities  in  all  matters  affecting 
their  interests." 

A  STUDY  IN  MUNICIPAL  POLITICS. 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS,  of  Hull  House, 
(^'hicago,  contributes  to  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  a  paper  on  '<  Ethical  Survivals 
in  Municipal  Corruption,"  based  on  observation 
during  'Mnght  years'  residence  in  a  ward  of 
Cliicago  which  has,  during  all  of  that  time,  re- 
turned to  the  city  council  a  notoriously  corrupt 
politician."  We  may  add  that  since  Miss  Ad- 
dains'  article  appeared  in  print  the  same  alder- 
man has  once  more  been  elected  to  represent  the 
ward  in  which  Hull  House  is  situated,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  to  defeat  him  made  by 
the  Municipal  \"oters'  League  and  other  reform 
agencies,  of  which  Hull  House  itself  was  one. 

THE    MILK    OF    UUMAN    KINDNESS. 

Miss  Addams  gives  many  inte^'esting  facts  to 
illustrate  the  various  ways  by  which  a  typical 
Chicago  alderman  of  the  baser  sort  has  ingrati- 
ate* I  himself  with  his  constituency,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  foreign-born  citizens  and 
numbers  altogether  fifty  thousand  people. 

'  <  A  ny  one  who  has  lived  among  poorer  people 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  their  constant 
kindness  to  each  other  ;  that  unfailing  response 
to  the  needs  and  distresses  of  their  neighbors, 
even  when  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  themselves. 
This  is  their  reward  for  living  in  the  midst  of 
poverty.     They  have  constant  opportunities  for 


self-sacrifice  and  generosity,  to  which,  as  a  rule, 
they  respond.  A  man  stands  by  his  friend  when 
he  gets  too  drunk  to  take  care  of  himself,  when 
he  loses  his  wife  or  child,  when  he  is  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  when  he  is  arrested  for  a 
petty  crime.  It  seems  to  such  a  man  entirely 
fitting  that  his  alderman  should  do  the  same  thing 
on  a  larger  scale — that  he  should  help  a  constitu- 
ent out  of  trouble  just  because  he  is  in  trouble, 
irrespective  of  the  justice  involved." 

*'  The  alderman,  therefore,  bails  out  his  con- 
stituents when  they  are  arrested,  or  says  a  good 
word  to  the  police  justice  when  they  appear  be- 
fore him  for  trial;  uses  his  '  pull '  with  the  mag- 
istrate when  they  are  likely  to  be  fined  for  a 
civil  misdemeanor,  or  sees  what  he  can  do  to  *  fix 
up  matters '  with  the  State's  attorney  when  the 
charge  is  really  a  serious  one." 

GOOD  USE  OF  THE  SPOILS  OF  OFFICE. 


n 


Because  of  simple  friendliness,  the  alderman 
is  expected  to  pay  rent  for  the  hard-pressed  ten- 
ant when  no  rent  is  forthcoming,  to  find  jobs 
when  work  is  hard  to  get,  to  procure  and  divide 
among  his  constituents  all  the  places  which  he 
can  seize  from  the  City  Hall.  The  alderman  of 
the  Nineteenth  Ward  at  one  time  made  the  proud 
boast  that  he  had  twenty -six  hundred  people  in 
his  ward  upon  the  public  pay-roll.  This,  of 
course,  included  day- laborers,  but  each  one  felt 
under  distinct  obligations  to  him  for  getting  the 
job." 

By  this  means  alone  the  alderman  controlled 
one- third  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  ward. 

**If  we  recollect,  further,  that  the  franchise- 
seeking  companies  pay  respectful  heed  to  the  ap- 
plicants backed  by  the  alderman,  the  question 
of  voting  for  the  successful  man  becomes  as 
much  an  industrial  as  a  political  one.  An  Italian 
laborer  wants  a  job  more  than  anything  else,  and 
quite  simply  votes  for  the  man  who  promises 
him  one." 

< '  The  alderman  may  himself  be  quite  sincere 
in  his  acts  of  kindness.  In  certain  stages  of 
moral  evolution,  a  man  is  incapable  of  unselfish 
action  the  results  of  which  will  not  benefit  some 
one  of  his  acquaintances  ;  still  more,  of  conduct 
that  does  not  aim  to  assist  any  individual  what- 
soever ;  and  it  is  a  long  step  in  moral  progress 
to  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  individual  for 
the  community." 

<  *  The  alderman  gives  presents  at  weddings 
and  christenings.  He  seizes  these  days  of  family 
festivities  for  making  fnends.  It  is  easiest  to 
reach  people  in  the  holiday  mood  of  expansive 
good- will,  but  on  their  side  it  seems  natural  and 
kindly  that  he  should  do  it.  The  alderman  pro- 
cures passes  from  the  railroads  when  his  constit- 
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uents  wish  to  visit  friends  or  to  attend  the  funerals 
of  distant  relatives;  he  buys  tickets  galore  for 
benefit  entertainments  given  for  a  widow  or  a 
consumptive  in  peculiar  distress;  he  contributes 
to  prizes  which  are  awarded  to  the  handsomest 
lady  or  the  most  popular  man.  At  a  church 
bazaar,  for  instance,  the  alderman  finds  the  stage 
all  set  for  his  dramatic  performance.  When 
others  are  sjxjnding  pennies  he  is  spending  dol- 
lars. Where  anxious  relatives  are  canvassing  to 
secure  votes  for  the  two  most  beautiful  children 
who  are  being  voted  upon,  he  recklessly  buys 
votes  from  both  sides,  and  laughingly  declines  to 
say  which  one  he  likes  the  best,  buying  off  tlie 
young  lady  who  is  persistently  determined  to  find 
out  with  five  dollars  for  tlie  flower  bazaar,  the 
posies,  of  course,  to  be  sent  to  the  sick  of  the 
parish.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  bazaar  suits 
him  exactly.  He  murmurs  many  times,  *  Never 
min<l;  tlie  money  all  goes  to  the  poor,'  or  Mt  is 
all  straight  enough  if  the  church  gets  it,'  or  *  The 
poor  won't  ask  too  many  questions.'  The  oftener 
he  can  put  sentiments  of  that  sort  into  the  minds 
of  his  constituents,  the  better  h(»  is  pleased. 
Nothing  so  rapidly  prepares  them  to  take  his  view 
of  money-getting  and  money-spending." 

SOURCES    OF    COlUiUPTION. 

' '  The  question  does,  of  course,  occur  to  many 
minds.  Where  does  the  money  come  from  with 
which  to  dramatize  so  successfully  ?  The  more 
primitive  people  accept  the  truthful  statement  of 
its  sources  without  any  shock  to  their  moral 
sense.  To  tlieir  simple  minds  he  gets  it  '  from 
the  rich,'  and  so  long  as  he  again  gives  it  out  to 
the  poor,  as  a  true?  Robin  Hood,  with  open  hand, 
they  have  no  objecticms  to  oifer.  Their  ethics 
are  quite  honestly  those  of  the  merry-making 
foresters.  The  next  less  primitives  i)eoj)le  of  the 
vicinage  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  lie  leads 
*  the  gang '  in  the  city  council  and  sells  out  the 
city  franchises  ;  that  he  makes  deals  with  the 
franchise -seeking  companies  ;  that  he  guarantees 
to  steer  dubious  measures  through  the  council,  for 
which  he  demaTids  liberal  pay  ;  that  he  is,  in 
short,  a  successful  boodler.  But  when  tlu^re  is 
intellect  enough  to  get  this  point  of  view,  there  is 
also  enough  .to  make  the  contention  that  this 
is  universally  done  ;  that  all  the  aldermen  do  it 
more  or  less  successfully,  but  that  the  alderman 
of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  is  uniejue  in  being  so 
generous  ;  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  to  b(»  de- 
plored, of  course,  but  that  that  is  the  way  busi- 
ness is  run,  and  we  are  fortunate  when  a  kind- 
hearted  man  who  is  close  to  the  people  gets  a 
large  share  of  the  boodle  ;  that  he  servos  these 
franchised  companies  who  employ  men  in  the 
building  and  construction  of  their  enterprises,  and 


that  they  are  bound  in  return  to  give  jobs  to  his 
constituency.  It  is  again  the  justification  of 
stealing  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  Evea 
when  tiiey  are  intelligent  enough  to  complete  the- 
circle  and  to  see  that  the  money  comes,  not  from. 
the  pockets  of  the  companies'  agents,  but  from 
the  street  car  fares  of  people  like  themselves,  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  would  rather  pay  two 
cents  more  each  time  tliey  ride  than  give  up  the 
consciousness  that  they  have  a  big,  warm-hearted, 
friend  at  court  who  will  stand  by  them  in  an 
emergency.  The  sense  of  just  dealing  comes  ap- 
parently nmch  later  than  the  desire  for  protection 
and  kindness.  On  the  whole,  the  gifts  and  favors 
are  taken  quite  simply,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
and  loving  kindness,  or  are  accepted  as  inevitable- 
pol  i  ti  cal  measures. ' ' 

Miss  Addanis  admirably  sums  up  the  vital 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  in  these  two  paragraphs: 

'  *  The  alderman  is  really  elected  because  he  is 
a  good  friend  and  neighbor.  He  is  corrupt,  of 
course,  but  he  is  not  elected  because  ho  is  cor- 
rupt, but  rather  in  spite  of  it.  His-  standard 
suits  his  constituents.  He  exemplifies  and.  exag- 
gerates the  popular  type  of  a  good  man.  He  has 
attained  what  his  constituents  secretly  long  for." 

<'  This  lowering  of  standards,  this  sotting  of 
an  ideal,  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  situation, 
for  daily  by  our  actions  and  decisions  we  not 
only  determine  ideals  for  ourselves,  but  largely 
for  each  other.  We  are  all  involved  in  this 
political  corruption,  and  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity stand  indicted.  This  is  the  penalty  of  & 
democracy — that  we  are  bound  to  move  forward 
*  or  retrograde  together.  None  of  us  can.  stand. 
aside,  for  our  feet  are  mired  in  the-  same  solL 
and  our  lungs  breathe  the  same  air." 


THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNING  OUGARCHT. 

MK.  SIDNEY  LOW,  till  recently  editor  of 
the  aSV.  J(i7nes^s  Gazette^  London,  contrib- 
utes to  the  April  Forum  an  interesting  study  of 
the  Knglish  political  system,  with  special. reference- 
to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  practical 
governnu^iit. 

Mr.  Low  reiterates  the  familiar  observation  of 
English  publicists  that  the  English  system  of 
government  is  even  more  democratic  than  the- 
American,  and  yet  he  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  ''  the  multitude  does  not  rule  England" — 
that  is,  the  actual  administration  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  persons  belonging  to  the  most  numerous. 
classes  of  the  population. 

THE   CABINET. 

Although  hardly  recognized  in  English  pcditi* 
cal  theory,  the  cabinet,  in  Mr.  Low's  view,  is- 
the  true  keystone  of  English  government  as  sd* 
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ministered  to-day,  and  in  practice  the  cabinet  is 
a  powerful  check  on  democratic  tendencies.  To 
the  fling  of  certain  English  writers  that  the 
American  voter's  chief  function  is  to  choose  a 
despot  every  four  years,  Mr.  Low  very  aptly  re- 
plies that  as  matters  stand  the  cliief  political  duty 
of  the  British  voter  is  to  elect  an  oligarchy, 
wliose  powers  are  almost  unlimited  till  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  be  abandoned.  So  long  as  it 
is  permitted  to  exist,  this  oligarchy  is  more  power- 
ful tlian  our  President. 

''In  theory,  of  course,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  dismiss  it  at  any  moment  or  may  cause 
it  to  reverse  its  policy  by  an  adverse  vote.  But 
in  modern  practice  the  House  of  Commons  sel- 
dom docs  this,  unless  the  cabinet  breaks  up  by 
internal  dissension — as  wfis  tiio  ca.se  in  1886, 
wlien  Mr.  Gladstone  sliatterod  his  ministry  over 
tlie  Irish  home- rule  bill — or  unless  ministers 
themselves  feel  that  their  mandate  is  exhausted 
and  voluntarily  court  defeat.  The  latter  event 
happened  in  1895,  when  Lord  Rosebery  went  out 
of  oflice,  after  a  hostile  division  on  a  minor  ques- 
tion of  departmental  administration  in  a  half- 
em]  )ty  House.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it  is 
true  to  say  that  in  our  time  the  House  of  Com- 
mons does  not  defeat  its  ministers  on  points  in- 
volving the  existence  of  a  cabinet. 

* '  The  remedy  of  punishing  a  cabinet  by  a  vote 
of  censure  or  by  throwing  out  a  government  bill 
of  importance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House  ;  but 
it  is  tending  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old — and  never  formally  abandoned — expedi- 
ent of  impeachment,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  prerogative  to  be  used  only  in  extreme 
cases.  No  doubt  ministers  are  constantly  de- 
feated in  committee  debates  in  which  the  details 
of  bills  are  discussed  ;  but  this  seldom  happens 
except  on  comparatively  small  points  on  which 
they  themselves  are  not  unwilling  to  give  way. 
Otherwise,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  guilty  of 
corruption  or  gross  misconduct,  they  are  fairly 
safe  in  the  House  until  sucli  time  as  a  long  series 
of  unfavorable  by-elections  has  altered  the  bal- 
ance of  ])arties  at  Westm'inster,  or  convinced 
ministers  that  tliev  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  electors  out  of  doors.  Till  one  of  these 
things  happens  the  ca})in(?t  has  practical  immunity 
in  the  lower  liouse,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason: 
the  ministers  are  the  nominees,  not  of  the  House 
as  a  whole,  but  only  of  the  majority;  and,  nat- 
urally, the  majority  does  not  want  to  defeat  itself 
and  confer  a  victory  on  the  opposition." 

Mr.  Low  explains  the  peculiar  influence  pos- 
sessed by  an  English  premier  over  his  followers 
as  largely  due  to  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament and  the  resulting  general  election,  which 
the  premier  can  always  liold  out  as  a  threat  in 


case  of  disagreement.     In  the  conduct  of  admin- 
istration the  premier  can  do  about  as  he  pleases. 

THE    ''GOVERNING    CLASS  "    IN    ENGLAND. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  American  reader  to 
understand  why  the  members  of  the  British  cab- 
inet should  always  come  from  a  particular  social 
class.     On  this  point  Mr,  Low  remarks: 

"Theoretically,  of  course — indeed,  in  tlie  view 
of  most  Englishmen — any  man  can  become  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  just  as  he  can  become  & 
member  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  formal  bar 
to  prevent  it.  The  road  is  open  to  a  I  British 
subjects;  and  so  far  as  any  positive  enactments  or 
prohibitions  are  concerned,  it  should  be  no  more 
impossible  for  a  rail -splitter  or  a  country  attorney 
to  become  ])rime  minister  of  England  than  for  & 
person  of  tlie  same  condition  to  attain  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  But  we  talk  here 
not  of  possibilities,  but  of  actualities;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  rare,  and  it  has  been  rare  at 
any  time  during  this  century,  for  a  man  not 
a  member  of  one  of  the  aristocratic  or  territo- 
rial families,  nor  closely  associated,  by  wealth, 
education,  and  social  connections,  with  the  circle 
that  includes  those  families,  to  enter  the  cabinet 
of  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  he  must  be- 
long to  what  has  Ix^en  correctly  described  as  the 
governing  order;  for  such  an  order  there  is  in 
England.  It  consists,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
peerage  and  its  offshoots,  the  great  landowners 
and  county  families,  and  the  comparatively  lim- 
ited number  of  wealthy  persons  of  the  mercan- 
tile, manufacturing,  and  professional  classes  who 
are  admitted  to  what  is  called  *  society. '  In 
fact,  society,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  almost 
conterminous  witli  the  governing  class.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  constitutes  exactly  the 
qualification  for  membership  of  this  select  body. 
Birth,  wealth,  leisure,  are  no  doubt  the  main 
requisites.  Without  at  least  one,  and  preferably 
more  than  one,  of  the  three,  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
the  circle. 

' '  Fortunately  for  itself  and  fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  aristocracy  in  England  has  never 
been  a  caste.  In  these  matters  mankind  is  ruled 
by  names;  and  nothing  has  worked  more  usefully 
than  the  custom — for,  as  it  liappens,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  custom — by  which  honorary  titles  do  not 
attach  to  the  descendants  of  the  younger  children 
of  English  peers.  It  might  have  become  the 
fashion  for  every  child,  grandchild,  and  great- 
grandchild of  a  baron  or  viscount  to  be  called 
'  Lord  '  or  '  Lady '  to  the  end  of  time.  As  it  is, 
the  younger  son  of  a  lord  is  only  '  The  Honora- 
ble; '  and  his  son  is  plain  '  Mr.'  Thus  the  scion 
of  a  noble  house  merges  into  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  commonalty. 
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* '  At  the  same  time  the  wealthy  and  successful 
member  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie  is  not  debarred 
from  entering  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
process  is  usually  performed  in  the  second  or 
third  generation.  The  son  of  the  rich  contractor, 
or  manufacturer,  or  mine -owner  is  sent  to  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  marries  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  territorial  families,  enters  Parliament,  and 
in  course  of  time  may  receive  a  peerage  himself. 
The  governing  class  has  assimilated  him." 

In  regard  to  the  homage  paid  to  merit  for  its 
own  sake  by  this  Englisli  oligarchy,  Mr.  Low 
says: 

**  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  ruling 
clique  has  never  shown  itself  adverse  to  the  recog- 
nition of  ability.  The  clever  professional  man 
is  occasionally  admitted,  though  not,  as  a  rule, 
till  his  cleverness  has  taken  the  form  of  actual 
pecuniary  success;  and  here  and  there  a  mere 
outsider,  like  Canning  or  Disraeli,  has  forced 
himself  in  by  sheer  weight  of  genius.  Even  in 
these  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  outsider 
enters,  as  it  were,  by  favor  of  the  society  oligarchy. 
The  instances  are  rare  indeed  where  a  poor  man 
has  been  able  to  rise  to  a  leading  place  in  politics 
without  influential  connections  and  without  being 
*  taken  up  *  in  London  drawing-rooms.  Tlie  case 
of  Jolm  Bright,  and  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  may  be  quoted  as  those  of  very 
able  men  who  scaled  tlie  political  heights  by  tlie 
truly  democratic  method  of  impressing  their  per- 
sonality upon  the  masses  of  their  fellow- citizens. 
But  even  these  cases  are  those  of  rich  men;  and 
both  statesmen,  before  they  attained  to  the  rank 
of  cabinet  minister,  had  l)0(»n  distinctly  accejited 
by  society.  Manchester  and  Birmingham  sent 
them  into  politics;  but  it  was  London — the  West 
End  of  London — which  placed  them  among  the 
rulers  of  the  empire." 

WHO    FOKM    THE    MIXISTIUKS  ? 

Mr.  Low's  account  of  the  process  by  which 
ministers  are  appointed  in  Enghmd  makes  it  clear 
that  there  is  very  little  effort  made  to  select  men 
"'*  in  touch  with  the  masses  ''  of  their  countrymen: 

<*  We  have,  then,  this  actually  large,  but  rela- 
tivc^ly  rather  small,  governing  class,  consisting, 
us  I  have  said,  of  the  few  thousand  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility,  landowners,  capitalists,  and 
successful  professional  men  who  make  up  London 
society.  No  const itutiouiil  rule  or  precedent  pre- 
scribes that  ministers  shall  be  appointed  from 
this  set  of  persons.  But,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  usually  are  so  appointed.  The 
electorate  itself  is  far  too  amorphous,  too  scat- 
tered, and  too  ill- organized  to  perform  the  proc- 
ess of  selection  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Eng- 
land corresponding  to  the  party  conventions  by 


which  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  are  nominated.  When  the  result 
of  a  general  election  has  decided  that  one  of  the 
two  great  parties  is  to  enter  office,  the  Queen 
sends  for  the  statesman  who  is  the  most  conspic- 
uous figure  in  this  political  group  and  commis- 
sions him  to  form  a  ministry.  This  personage, 
whether  he  be  a  great  nobleman,  like  Lord  Salis- 
bury or  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  a  distin- 
guished commoner,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt,  has  passed  most  of  his  life — 
even  if  he  has  not  been  actually  '  bom  in  the 
purple ' — within  the  innermost  recesses  of  London 
society,  lie  is  usually  advanced  in  years  (Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  only  recent  instance  of  a  middle- 
aged  premier) ;  he  is  generally  wealthy  and 
often  titled  ;  and  he  is  closely  connected,  if  not 
by  ties  of  blood  and  marriage,  at  least  by  long 
and  intimate  association,  with  the  most  exclusive 
sets  in  the  capital.  He  himself  may  be  and 
probably  is  altogether  above  the  worship  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  fashion.  Yet  the  conditions 
of  his  life  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  break  away 
from  the  circle.  His  opportunities  do  not  allow 
him  to  consort  much  with  people  who  are  poor, 
unknown,  and  obscure.  When  ho  has  to  make 
up  his  ministry  he  naturally  consults  his  own 
little  court  of  friends,  followers,  and  allies  ;  and 
thei/  naturally  press  the  claims  of  their  own  associ- 
ates— the  men  whom  they  meet  at  London  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  and  fashionable  country-house 
parties,  who  call  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  same  little 
group  of  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  have 
pretty  freely  intermarried  with  each  other's  rela- 
tives. What  wonder  if  the  distribution  of  offices 
falls  largely  to  the  members  of  this  body  ?" 

Mr.  IjOw  has  no  difficulty  in  citing  concrete  il- 
lustrations in  the  last  Lil)eral  ministry,  as  wallas 
in  Lord  vSalisbury's  present  official  family.  Birth, 
w<»alth,  and  social  qualifications  were  and  are 
ruling  qualifications  of  membership. 

now  thb:  system  works. 

Judged  by  practical  results,  the  system,  in 
Mr.  Low's  opinion,  is  above  condemnation  : 

<'lts  strong  point  is  that  it  provides  a  class 
of  public  men  who,  taken  altogether,  are  very 
adecjuately  e<]uipped  for  their  business.  Their 
wealth  and  standing  place  them  beyond  all  sus* 
picion  of  the  coarser  kind  of  corruption  ;  they 
are  sufficiently  above  the  need  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood to  be  able  to  enter  active  politics  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  and  from  their  position  in  society 
they  grow  early  accustomed  to  deal  with  affaiit 
in  the  spirit  of  men  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
younger  ministers  and  under-seoretarieB  in  the 
present  cabinet,  like  Mr.  George  Cnnon  and  Mr. 
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St.  John  Brodrick,  have  been  practically  trained 
for  administration  from  their  boyhood  by  a  long 
course  of  study,  by  travel,  and  by  an  early  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  so  that 
as  they  near  forty  they  have  acquired  an  experi- 
ence with  which  the  middle-class  man — who  en- 
ters Parliament  about  that  age — cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  cope.  Politics,  to  be  well  managed^ 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it. 
The  difficulty  of  a  democracy  lies  in  inducing 
a  sufficient  number  of  fairly  honest  and  fairly 
capable  men  to  undertake  public  duties  without 
the  temptation  or  the  hope  of  unlimited  spoils. 
The  English  system  at  least  goes  some  way  to- 
ward overcoming  this  difficulty." 


IRELAND  SINCE  '98. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  REDMOND,  M.P.,  writes 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  April 
on  the  history  of  Ireland  since  the  insurrection 
of  1798,  the  centenary  of  which,  he  says,  will  be 
celebrated  this  year,  not  only  in  Ireland  itself, 
but  in  every  land  in  which  Irishmen  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Irishmen  live. 

Mr.  Redmond  declares  that  the  object  of  the 
real  authors  of  the  insurrection  was  what  actually 
resulted — the  union  of  1800,  and  that  there  is 
practically  no  longer  any  controversy  about  the 
motives  of  those  who  promoted  this  union,  the 
meaus  by  which  it  was  carried,  or  the  results  by 
whicli  it  has  been  attended.  In  brief,  England 
was  jealous  of  Ireland's  social  and  political  prog- 
ress and  afraid  of  possible  developments  under 
Ireland's  legislative  independence.  The  policy 
of  the  union  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  policy  must  be  carried  through  at 
whatever  cost.  Mr.  Redmond  describes  the 
process  as  follows: 

* '  The  conversion  of  a  perfectly  constitutional 
agitation  for  reform  of  the  Irish  constitution  into 
a  so-called  rebellion  was  the  initial  step.  Into 
the  history  of  that  cold-blooded  performance  it  is 
not  within  my  purpose  to  enter  here.  The  sec- 
ond step  was  to  bribe  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
ioinmit  suicide,  it  having  been  found  that  even 
the  terrors  of  '98  were  not  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  bring  about  that  consummation.  That 
the  union  was  accomplished  by  the  most  open, 
base,  and  profligate  corruption  that  has  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  any  country,  is  now  an  ad- 
mitted fact.  The  peerage,  the  episcopal  bench, 
the  bench  of  justice,  the  civil  service,  the  army, 
and  the  navv  were  all  commodities  trafficked  in 
for  the  purchase  of  votes  for  the  union.  *  The 
caitiffs  of  corruption,*  as  Grattan  said,  *were 
everywhere — in  the  lobby,  in  the  street,  on  the 


steps  and  at  the  doors  of  every  Parliamentary 
leader;  offering  titles  to  some,  offices  to  others, 
corruption  to  all. '  *  The  basest  corruption  and 
artifice, '  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  '  were 
exerted  to  promote  the  union;  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart  entered  into  the  serv- 
ice; and  all  the  most  depraved  ingenuity  of  the 
human  intellect  was  tortured  to  devise  new  con- 
trivances of  fraud.' " 

The  project  of  the  union  was  defeated,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  which  it  was  brought  forward,  but  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  second. 

**From  the  very  moment  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  union  down  to  the  moment  I  write," 
says  Mr.  Redmond,  *  *  Ireland,  broadly  speaking, 
has  been  either  actively  or  passively  in  revolt 
against  the  usurpation  of  1800,  and  England  has 
been  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  constant 
effort  to  buy  off  its  opposition  by  periodical  con- 
cessions or  to  put  it  down  by  force  or  fraud." 

The  different  stages  of  Ireland's  **  revolt" 
during  the  past  century  may  be  summarized  as 
the  O'Connell  agitation,  the  attempted  insurrec- 
tion of  1848,  the  Fenian  outbreak  of  1867,  and 
the  agrarian  troubles  in  the  70s  and  80s  which 
led  to  the  Gladstone  land  agitation  and  proposi- 
tion of  home  rule. 

THE    STBUOGLE   FOR    RELIGIOUS    EQUALITY. 

Mr.  Redmond  is  especially  severe  in  denounc- 
ing the  discriminations  made  for  many  years 
against  Catholics  in  Ireland — ^much  the  larger 
part  of  the  population.     He  says  : 

*  <  The  authors  of  the  union  who  promised 
Catholic  emancipation  as  the  result  of  the  union 
deliberately  broke  their  words.  They  not  merely 
neglected  to  effect  emancipation,  but  they  ac- 
tively opposed  it.  Nor  did  their  successors 
change  thei^  tactics  till  the  very  last,  when  the 
fear  of  civil  war,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  him- 
self admitted,  compelled  them  to  do  so.  Even 
then  the  *  concession  '  was  incomplete.  The 
Emancipation  act  of  1829  has  been  talked  of  as  a 
great  measure,  and,  of  course,  it  was  ;  but,  read 
in  the  light  of  the  closing  days  of  the  century,  it 
really  looks  as  much  like  a  measure  of  pains  and 
penalties  for  Catholics  as  like  a  measure  of  free- 
dom. Quite  a  number  of  its  clauses  or  sections 
expressly  impose  disabilities  for  certain  professors 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  religious  orders,  for 
instance,  are  banned  by  it,  and  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  no  Catholic  lawyer  in  Ireland,  no  matter  how 
competent  or  how  distinguished,  could  occupy 
the  highest  post  in  his  profession — ^namely,  the 
lord  chancellorship.  When  at  last  partial  eman- 
cipation was  granted  it  was  accompanied  bj^ 
sweeping  measure  of  disfranchiflement    Qatbojjqi 
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were  rendered  capable  of  election  to  Parliament ; 
but  in  order  that  as  few  as  possible  of  them 
might  be  able  to  get  there  the  forty -shilling  free- 
hold vote,  which  carried  O'Connell's  election  for 
Clare,  was  absolutely  swept  away,  and  not  again 
till  fourteen  years  ago  were  tlie  bulk  of  the 
householders  of  Ireland,  in  town  or  country,  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise,  though  the  English  es- 
tablished household  suffrage  for  their  own  bor- 
oughs in  1868.  The  Catholics  in  Ireland,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  have  all  through  the  cen- 
tury been  three  to  one  of  the  entire  population  ; 
but  it  took  seventy  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
union  to  put  all  the  denominations  on  a  level  by 
disestablishing  the  Church  of  the  minority.  In 
the  affair  of  education  the  story  of  English  policy 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  policy  of  England  toward 
Ireland  in  everything  else.  Forbidden  to  learn 
at  all  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Irish  Catholics 
were  offered,  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
union,  the  alternative  of  still  going  without  edu- 
cation altogether  or  obtaining  it  in  institutions 
which  their  consciences  prevented  them  from 
attending,  and  this  is  actually  the  alternative  still 
presented  to  such  of  them  as  desire  the  higher 
education  imparted  in  universities.  Finally, 
though  religious  equality  in  the  abstract  now  pre- 
vails in  Ireland,  in  the  concrete  it  is  largely  a 
myth  ;  for  even  still  an  undue  proportion — it 
may  be  said  a  large  majority — of  all  the  posts  of 
power,  emolument,  or  honor  in  the  country  are 
held  by  professors  of  other  faiths  than  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people." 

Ireland's  list  of  grievances. 

We  pass  over  the  long  and  disheartening  story 
of  the  strife  of  the  tenants  against  the  landlords. 
That  story  has  been  told  many  times,  and  the 
conditions  have  been  greatly  modified  for  the 
better. 

The  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  been  investigated  recently  by  a 
royal  commission,  which  concludes  that  Ireland, 
since  1853,  has  been  overtaxed  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Redmond  concludes  his  outline  of  Ireland's 
history  since  1798  as  follows: 

*  <  The  union,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was 
the  main  object  of  the  men  who  fomented,  nur- 
tured, matured,  and  eventually  brought  about 
the  insurrection  of  that  year  and  then  repressed 
it  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  with  every  circumstance 
of  cruelty  and  brutality,  has  been  to  Ireland  an 
unmixed  curse  and  even  to  England  itself  a 
source  of  constant  trouble  and  dishonor. 

*  <  Of  course,  the  advocates  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  union  have  something  to  say  for  them- 
selves, and  it  may  be  well  to  notice  their  plea 


here  very  briefly.     They  cannot  and  do  not  denj 
that  all  through  the  century  Ireland  has  been 
practically  in  revolt  against   the   union.      They 
cannot  and  do  not  deny  that,  in  consequence, 
England  has  all  through  the  century  governed 
Ireland  as  if  it  were  an  unwilling  slave  chafing- 
at  and  trying  to  burst  his  chains.     They  cannot 
and  do  not  deny  that  every  reform  passed  for 
Ireland  during  that  period  has  been  wrung  from 
the  imperial  Parliament  by  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance in    Ireland.     They  cannot   deny  that   the 
union  has  produced  a  war  of  classes  instead  of 
social   peace,   and  that  religious  antagonism  hafr 
often  been  actually  more  acute  since  the  union 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Grattan's  Parliament 
They  cannot  and  do  not  deny  the  fearful  reduc- 
tion of  the  population  of  Ireland — a  reduction 
unparalleled  in  any  civilized  or  progressive  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  nevertheless 
there  have  been  one  appalling  famine,  recurring 
periods  of  distress,  and  a  chronic  state  of  pov- 
erty all  along  the  western  seaboard  of  the  island. 
They  do   not   deny  that  the   manufacturers  of 
Ireland  have  dwindled  almost  out  of  existence 
and   that  the  main   industry  of  agricultore  ift 
always  in  a  more  or  less  d^ressed  condition. 

PROGRESS   notwithstanding. 

*  <  But  they  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  those  things, 
Ireland  has  yet  on  the  whole  prospered  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks 
have  greatly  increased.  The  tonnage  of  the 
principal  Irish  ports  has  also  increased.  The 
people  are  better  housed,  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  educated  than  the  Irish  pec* 
pie  were  in  1798.  Granted  all  this  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  and  yet  what  does  it  prove  ?  That 
Ireland  has  progressed  as  it  ought  to  have  done 
— has  progressed  like  England,  Belgium,  Franoe, 
Norway,  or  any  other  European  country?  Of 
course  not,  but  that  it  has  shared  to  some  slight 
extent,  despite  the  most  adverse  conditLons,  in 
the  general  progress  of  the  world.  No  one  de- 
nies that  Ireland  has  advanced  in  some  respects 
since  1708  ;  what  is  complained  of  is  that  she 
has  not  been  allowed  to  advance  as  she  woxdd 
have  done  and  was  actually  doing  under  her  own 
free  constitution  between  1782  and  1796,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  back-wash,  as  it  were,  of 
the  universal  prosperity  of  the  world  outside  has 
been  allowed  to  touch  her  shores.  The  advocates 
of  the  union  might  have  made  their  case  appar- 
ently stronger  by  pointing  out  that  Ireland  has 
now  several  things  she  did  not  possess  in  1708-^^ 
railroads,  and  telegraphs,  and  the  penny  postage^  ^ 
and  the  telephone — but  the  fallacy  of  the  aigd- 
ment  would  have  been  there  all  the  same. 

<<  Ireland,  however,  is  making  way  pQUtioaUy^ 
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at  least — slowly,  but  surely.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  '98  was  not  shed  in  vain.  The  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  men  of  *48,  '65,  and  '67 
have  borne  fruit.  The  statesmanship  of  Pamell 
not  only  achieved  much,  but  will  yet  inspire  the 
whole  Irish  nation  to  brave  and  wise  deeds  for 
its  liberation.  Even  as  I  write,  the  very  sup- 
porters of  the  union  are  actually  offering  a  wide 
measure  of  local  self-government.  There  is  no 
reason  for  despair." 

THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBUCS. 

IN  an  article  contributed  to  the  April  Forum  on 
*<  Central  America :  Its  Resources  and 
Commerce,"  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  asserts 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  obvious  lack  of 
progress  in  that  country  lies  in  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  politiciEtl  leaders  in  the  several 
**  republics." 

**  Misgovernment  is  the  great  obstacle  to  their 
development  and  prosperity ;  and  it  obstructs, 
more  or  less,  the  advancement  of  all  the  other 
Latin -American  States.  There  is  no  lack  of 
patriotism,  but  in  some  of  the  countries  the  prac- 
tice of  seeking  pecuniary  profit  from  the  exercise 
of  political  power  has  become  almost  habitual. 
The  progress  in  internal  improvements,  in  in- 
dustry, commerce,  education,  and  wealth,  that  a 
nation  may  make  under  a  liberal,  intelligent,  and 
honest  government,  finds  a  striking  example  in 
Mexico,  where  the  finances  have  been  managed 
with  the  strictest  integrity  since  General  Diaz  has 
been  president.  The  fact  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  lively  <  spurts '  in  civilization  which  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  where  the  people  have  had  peace,  free- 
dom from  excessive  taxation,  and  an  assurance 
that  the  public  moneys  were  properly  expended 
for  the  general  welfare.  The  prosperity  of  Costa 
Rica  to-day  indicates  what  the  conditions  might 
be  if  such  blessings  were  permanent  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  But  a  lust  for  power  and  riches 
has  possessed  the  rulers  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  ever  since  they  were  discovered  ;  and 
it  still  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
tropical  countries. 

CORRUPT    OFFICIALISM. 

<<  Public  opinion  in  the  Latin  States  is  tolerant 
toward  official  peculation  ;  perhaps  this  is  due  to 
habit.  It  is  too  often  the  case  in  Central  Amer- 
ica for  a  new  president,  wlien  he  first  comes  into 
power,  to  invest  in  New  York,  London,  or  Paris, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  family  in  luxury  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  When  that  is  accomplished,  his  next 
effort  is  to  provide  for  his  reelection  by  the  or- 
dinary means  known  to  politicians  in  those  coun- 


tries, which  involve  liberal  allowances  and  sine- 
cures for  his  supporters,  the  appointment  of 
unnecessary  officials,  unwarranted  liberality  in 
granting  contracts  and  concessions,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  to  preserve  order  and 
protect  the  palace.  Though  such  efforts,  when 
directed  by  a  brave  and  skillful  man,  usually 
prove  successful,  rivals  are  apt  to  spring  up,  and 
factions  and  feuds  are  numerous.  Whenever  a 
revolution  occurs,  it  means  that  some  president  is 
endeavoring  to  perpetuate  his  authority  against 
some  one  who  desires  to  succeed  him,  or  that 
some  ambitious  statesman  is  so  eager  for  political 
promotion  that  he  cannot  wait  for  an  election. 
If  let  alone,  the  people  never  rebel.  They  are 
patient,  patriotic,  loyal,  and  long-suffering  ;  and 
while  their  partisanship  finds  expression  in  fiercer 
emotions  than  are  often  displayed  in  the  political 
contests  of  North  America,  they  will  submit  to 
almost  any  kind  of  government  until  their  indig- 
nation is  aroused  by  some  unusual  act. 

DEMORALIZATION    AND    POVERTY. 

**This  peculiarity  of  the  Central  American 
republics  keeps  them  poor.  It  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  their  natural  resources,  the  construction 
of  internal  improvements,  and  the  establishment 
of  mechanical  industries.  It  frightens  capital 
from  making  investments,  and  keeps  immi- 
grants  away.  There  ia  practicaUy  no  immigra- 
tion.  Money  raised  by  taxation  or  by  tho  sale 
of  bonds  for  educational  purposes  or  public  works 
is  too  often  used  to  pay  an  army  and  to  buy  am- 
munition for  the  suppression  of  a  revolution.  In 
one  country  four  loans  have  been  made  for  one 
and  the  same  purpose  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  every  dollar  has  been  diverted.  The 
roads  are  neglected,  schools  and  public  institu- 
tions are  unsupported,  and  citizens  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  surplus  invest  it  abroad, 
because  they  dare  not  engage  in  enterprises  that 
may  be  intennipted  by  political  disturbances.'^ 

In  Salvador,  which,  although  the  smallest  in 
area,  is  described  by  Mr.  Curtis  as  <  *  by  far  the 
richest,  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  enterprise 
ing,  and  the  most  densely  populated  "  of  the  Cen- 
tral Amencan  republics,  the  same  evil  prevails: 

*  *  There  is  probably  more  politics  in  Salvador 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world;  and  while  it  appears  in  the 
geographies  as  a  republic,  it  is  really  an  absolute 
monarchy,  ruled  by  a  small  group  of  politicians 
who  maintain  their  power  by  miUtary  force  and 
are  overthrown  as  often  as  the  opposition  can 
form  and  carry  out  a  conspiracy,  lliere  has  not 
been  a  <  constitutional '  president  in  Salvador  tor 
many  years.  The  presidents  have  always  been 
f»ronttncfamento«-l*tliat  is,  they  have  come  into 
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power  by  self- proclamation  rather  than  through 
iin  election  by  the  people  according  to  law.  This 
is  so  common  that  the  people  expect  nothing  else. 

I  happened  to  land  at  La  Libertad  shortly  after 
President  Cleveland  had  been  inaugurated,  and 
was  much  surprised  when  the  governor  asked 
luo  wlu^ther   he  was  a  constitutional  or  a  ])ro- 

II  tinciamento  president. " 


WATER  RIGHTS  IN  IRRIGATED  REGIONS. 

THE  State  engineer  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Elwood 
Mead,  contributes  to  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine for  March  an  instructive  article  on  the  adju- 
dication of  water  rights  in  the  West. 

Eastern  readers  may  be  surprised  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  expenses  due  to  litigation  over 
Svater  riglits  are  already  gnjater  in  the  United 
"States  than  the  total  cost  of  building  ditches 
and  reclaiming  land.  If  this  is  true  now,  we 
may  well  join  with  Mr.  Mead  in  apprehension  as 
to  the  future,  when  the  water  supply  will  have 
still  greater  value  as  the  result  of  expanding  set- 
tlement and  increasing  scarcity. 

**•  California  stands  first  among  the  arid  com- 
monwealths in  the  cost  and  perfection  of  ditches 
and  in  the  skill  and  economy  with  which  water 
is  urckI.  It  also  leads  in  the  number  and  cost  of 
wator- right  litigations.  W'ater  in  that  State  is 
personal  property.  Those  who  do  not  want  to 
appropriate  it  for  use  can  appropriate  it  to  rent  or 
sell  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  volume  which 
may  thus  be  claimed.  Water  rights  ani  located 
exactly  as  mining  claims  are,  and  the  records  of 
appropriations  from  a  singlci  stn^am,  instead  of 
being  filed  in  one  pla<'.e,  are  divided  Ix'tween  the 
several  counties  through  which  the  river  or  its 
tributaries  may  flow.  There  is  no  special  tribunal 
for  the  adjustment  of  these  conflicting  appropria- 
tions or  system  of  administration  when  rights 
are  once  determined.  There  are  extravagant 
rights  acquired  by  appropriation,  indefinite  rights 
*of  riparian  proprietors,  and  unknown  rights  based 
'on  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants.  Making  of  water 
peis.)nal  property  and  recognizing  its  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  sale  has  madci  it  a  specuila- 
tive  commodity.  It  is  largely  owned  a{)art  from 
the  land,  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  owner  of  the  stream. 

"  I  recently  learned  of  a  case  where  the  litiga- 
tion over  a  water  right  had  occupied  the  courts 
'for  s(naMi  years.  It  stopped  b(^cause  the  litigants 
W(^re  unable  longer  to  pay  lawyers'  f(^(\^;  but  one 
'of  them  informs  me  that  as  soon  us  he  can  alTord 
*it  he  will  renew  the  contest.  A  singhi  riparian 
proprietor  has  compelled  the  users  of  the  stn^am 
oh  which  he  liv(«s  to  pay  him  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousan-i  dollars  for  his  consent  to  their 


using  it.  Tlie  users  of  water  from  Kings  River 
liave,  all  in  all,  paid  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  riparian  and  other  appropriators  of 
tliat  stream  for  the  right  to  use  its  waters.  Nor 
is  their  title  thereto  as  yet  secure.  There  are  yet 
unused  lands  along  that  stream,  and  the  riparian 
proj)rietors  of  these  lands  have  a  prior  right  to 
divert  its  waters." 

Utah's  comparative  immunity  from  water  liti- 
gation is  not  due,  in  Mr.  Mead's  opinion,  to  the 
excellence  of  the  State  laws,  but  rather  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mormon  Church  in  promoting  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  controversies.  In  that 
State,  as  in  California,  water  is  personal  prop- 
erty. T^ie  same  thing  is  true  in  Colorado,  as 
decided  by  the  courts,  but  Colorado  provides  for 
the  State  supervision  of  streams. 

PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP. 

Mr.  Mead  argues  for  the  perpetual  public 
ownership  of  streams,  the  limitation  of  rights  to 
water  to  the  right  of  use,  and  the  restriction 
of  this  right  to  the  place  and  purpose  for  which 
It  was  originally  acquired.  Rights  to  water  for 
irrigation  should  inhere  in  the  land  reclaimed. 

' '  There  is  no  more  necessity  for  a  court  decree 
to  establish  a  water  right  than  for  such  a  decree 
to  confirm  a  land  patent.  Nor  do  the  wisdom 
and  efiicacy  of  these  reforms  depend  on  the  ex- 
perience of  other  irrigated  lands.  For  the  past 
seven  years  they  have  been  tested  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  all  embodied  in  the  irrigation 
code  of  Wyoming,  and  it  is  suflicient  to  say  that 
during  the  entire  period  of  their  operation,  which 
had  its  beginning  with  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution,  th(a*e  has  not  been  a  single  contro- 
versy or  al)use  due  to  the  limitations  imposed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  adoption  of  these  restric- 
tions ended  scores  of  controversies  and  abuses. 
The  only  litigation  over  water  rights  which  now 
occupies,  or  ever  has  occupied,  the  attention  of 
the  courts  of  that  State  or  Territory  has  resulted 
from  attempts  to  establish  or  enforce  surplus  or 
speculative  rights  in  streams. 

' '  There  are  two  other  provisions  in  European 
irrigation  laws  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 
worthy  of  adoption.  Under  the  present  Ameri- 
(ran  systiMii  all  appropriations  of  water  are  made 
in  perpetuity,  tlie  appropriator  receiving  this  as  a 
fnM^  grant  from  the  public.  The  subsequent  su- 
])t;rvision  of  the  stream  to  protect  this  right  is 
l)aid  for  ]\v  taxes.  This  is  an  illogical  procedure. 
Tlie  public  surrenders  valuable  property,  for 
whicli  it  receives  no  direct  return,  and  in  doing 
so  is  compelled  to  shoulder  a  perpetual  burden  in 
th(i  protection  of  that  property.  A  better  syBtem 
would  be  to  require  each  user  of  water  to  pay  the 
State  a  rental  therefor,  these  rentals  to  be  V817 
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small,  intended  only  to  meet  the  expenses  of  su- 
pervision and  prevent  the  salaries  of  water  com- 
missioners from  becoming  a  burden  on  the  public. 
A  great  value  of  this  system  would  be  that  it 
would  promote  economy.  The  man  who  has  to 
pay  for  what  he  gets  will  not  be  wasteful.  It 
also  places  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership  in  a 
form  which  can  be  understood  by  all.  That  is 
not  true  at  present.  The  man  who  gets  a  free 
grant  to  the  use  of  water  in  perpetuity  comes  in 
time  to  think  he  owns  it,  no  matter  what  the 
laws  or  Constitution  may  say." 

The  second  change  based  on  European  experi- 
ence and  advocated  by  Mr.  Mead  for  American 
adoption  relates  to  the  period  of  the  grants.  Mr. 
Mead  holds  that  these  should  never  be  made  per- 
petual. * '  They  should  be  treated  as  franchises 
and  their  operation  restricted  to  a  definite  num- 
ber of  years.  If  rights  to  water  were  limited 
to  fifty  years,  it  would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  present  development,  and  would  enable  the 
United  States  in  the  future  to  adjust  their  water 
laws  to  changing  conditions.  The  present  method 
may  in  time  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  desirable 
or  even  necessary  reforms. " 


TRIBUTES  TO  HISS  WILLARD. 

IN  several  of  the  reviews  and  magazines  articles 
have  appeared  on  the  life  and  services  of  the 
late  Frances  E.  Willard.  Perhaps  no  one  of  these 
will  attract  more  general  attention  than  the  brief 
tribute  written  by  Miss  Willard's  intimate  friend 
and  associate  in  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  work, 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  for  the  North  American 
Review,  We  reprint  a  few  paragraphs  from  Lady 
Henry's  article  : 

<  <  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  gauge,  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  current  history,  what  are  the  events 
and  which  are  the  lives  that  are  making  an  in- 
delible mark  on  our  day.  Only  from  time  to 
time  when  some  crisis  arrests  our  thought  do  we 
begin  to  disentangle  from  the  multitude  of  cur- 
rent events  tliose  salient  featui:es  that  stand  out 
as  special  landmarks.  I  believe  that  when  the 
record  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  read  by  those 
who  can  form  truer  estimates  because  distance 
will  give  a  juster  sense  of  proportion,  the  name 
of  the  woman  who  has  just  passed  out  from  her 
field  of  work  in  this  world  will  remain  as  one  of 
those  who  molded  the  history  of  our  time  not 
only  in  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  no  other  life  to-day  that  could  be  so 
widely  mourned,  except  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  the  grief  that  will  come  to  thousands  of 
hearts  when  she  has  left  us  will  be  one  less  per- 
sonal in  character  than  the  bereavement  that  has 
fallen  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 


all  the  world  over.  When  the  news  of  Frances 
Willard's  death  was  announced  in  the  great  city: 
of  London,  no  other  name  coming  to  us  acrosfli 
the  Atlantic  would  have  been  so  widely  known  or 
so  dearly  loved.  English  newspapers  are  not  aa 
a  rule  enthusiastic,  more  especially  about  celebri- 
ties of  other  nationalities  ;  but  there  has  not  been, 
one  single  paper  that  has  not  recorded  in  its  col-, 
umns  the  life-work  of  Frances  Willard  and  thej 
irreparable  gap  that  she  has  left  in  the  ranks  o{' 
philanthropists. 

*  <  It  should  be  the  pride  of  America  that  no 
other  country  could  have  produced  her  and  na 
other  age  understood  her,  but  it  will  be  for, 
future  generations  to  realize  what  her  life  has 
meant  to  humanity.  It  is  not.  because  Frances; 
Willard  toiled  for  twenty  years  in  the  temper- 
ance cause  that  she  is  famous,  not  because  she; 
gathered  round  her  an  association  of  women, 
more  fully  organized  and  with  probably  a. 
stronger  esprit  de  corps  than  any  other  woman's 
society  in  the  world;  but  rather  because  she  wa^ 
a  woman  who  saw  ahead  of  her  time,  who  real-^ 
ized  that  the  evils  that  were  round  her  must  be 
grappled  with  by  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
woman's  responsibility  to  the  world." 

A   MEMORABLE   GREETING. 

» *  We  do  not  forget  in  England  that  to  no 
other  philanthropist  did  we  ever  give  so  warm  a 
welcome.     The  great  meeting  at   Exeter  Hall 
that  was  held  in   her  honor  was  probably  the 
most   representative    gathering    that    has    ever, 
assembled  to  greet  any  great  man  or  woman 
on   that  historic  platform;  and  we  are  glad-  to 
know  that  we  laid  laurels  at  her  feet  while  yet^ 
the  homage  could  bring  a  smile  to  her  face  and. 
the  words  of  praise  could  still  rejoice  her  heart. , 
And  now  she  has  gone,  and  to  us  she  has  left 
her  legacy  of  work — work  that  we  dare  not  neg- . 
lect,  for  still  we  know  that  <  eyes  do  regard  us  inj 
eternity's  stillness/  and  we  have  learned  our  les-^ 
son  from  that  womanly  spirit  whose  words  of^ 
sweet  reasonableness  have  been  spoken  so  of  ten,  ^ 
whose  many-sided  arguments  and  loving  pleas^ 
we  will  yet  prove  have  not  been  *  love's  labor 
lost.'     Such   lives  are   never  ended,   for   their^ 
spirit  lives  on  in  the  lives  of  others.     Frances^ 
Willard  felt  that  a  woman  owed  it  to  all  other} 
women  to  live  as  bravely,  as  helpfully,  and  aa. 
grandly  as  she  could. "  ' 

The  Noblest  of  Ideals.  '^ 

Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  says;  in  the  Majf 
Arena,  speaking  of  Miss  WiUard's  career:  ;  > 

<<Itwa8  indeed  a  prismatic,  many-sided  liie^'f 
And  whether  we  think  of  her  as  the  prairie  child» . 
as    daughter,    sister,   student,   teacher,   draitor. 
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leader,  reformer,  it  was  on  every  side  a  white 
life,  facing  the  sun  and  absorbing  and  reflecting 
the  light/' 

"  In  her  opinion  the  world  belonged  to  women 
that  they  might  comfort  it,  save  it,  help  to  re- 
deem it  and  uplift  its  manhood  into  true  sonsliip 
of  God.  In  tliis  work,  as  her  divine  mission, 
from  first  to  last  she  unswervingly  believed.  For 
such  saving  and  uplifting  she  battled  in  life  and 
pleaded  almost  to  the  hour  when  pleading  changed 
to  praise. 

*  ^  As  the  grand  agency  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  elevation  of  mankind,  she  early  appre- 
ciated the  power  of  organization.  No  woman  has 
to  the  same  extent  been  the  teacher  of  the  higher 
principles  of  cooperative  effort.  Her  educational 
work  for  the  women  of  her  day  has  no  parallel  in 
this  direction.  She  was  great  in  many  ways,  but 
in  none  was  she  greater  than  in  the  fact  that  she 
had  the  power  to  discern,  to  inspire,  to  educate, 
and  to  utilize  the  highest  spiritual  forces  in  other 
women.  To  her  must  be  given  credit  largely  for 
that  waking  of  the  women  of  our  country  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  possibilities  and  powers 
that  has  marked  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
She  worked  after  God's  methods  through  hu- 
manitv  for  humanitv's  sake.'* 


CHILDREN'S  INSURANCE. 

IN  the  Charities  Review  for  March  and  April 
there  apj)ears  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  *»  industrial  insurance,''  so  called,  es- 
pecially as  related  to  children's  lives. 

Mr.  Haley  Fiske,  on  behalf  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  "industrial"  business,  gives  in  the 
March  number  the  principal  arguments  in  favor 
of  that  form  of  insurance. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  editor  of  the  lievitw  states  that  ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates  there  are  *' indus- 
trial "  insurance  policies  now  outstanding  in  this 
country  to  the  value  of  *  1, 000, 000, 000,  all  paid 
for  in  weekly  sums  averaging  nine  or  ten  cents 
each. 

*  •  This  means  that  the  pi")orer  classes,  largely  m 
our  cities,  are  paying  out  annually  about  §40,- 
000,000,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  order 
that  thev  mav  have  at  death  what  thev  consider 
a  decent  funeral,  and  perhaps  something  over  to 
pay  the  doctors'  bills.  Provision  for  the  family 
after  the  death  or  in  the  old  age  of  the  bread- 
winner mav  sometimes  be  in  mind,  but  certainlv 
not  as  a  rule,  for  the  policies  taken  average 
$112,  an  amount  which,  even  if  it  were  not 
intended  specifically  for  that  purpose,  would 
scarcely  cover  more  than  the  death  expenses  of 
the  insured.'* 


A    RESPONSE    TO    A    NATURAL    DEMAND. 

In  defending  the  practice  of  cliild  insnnnee 
Mr.  Fiske  savs: 

*»  Child  insurance  is  legitimate,  because  the 
people  feel  the  need  of  protection  against  deatL 
They  abhor  paujx^r  burial.  Their  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  body  of  a  child  is  a  Christian  sen- 
timent, a  civilized  sentiment:  the  wish  for  pro- 
tection is  a  sensible  business  motive.  To  aJl  \\ 
speculation  because  the  child  is  a  non -producer  is 
a  misuse  of  words,  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

*'  It  is  said  monev  is  wasted  on  such  insurance. 

« 

Whv  wasted  on  children  more  than  adults?  The 
deaths  are  more  numerous.  Money  is  needed  for 
burial  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  rela- 
tive cost  is  greater  on  account  of  the  higher  mor- 
tality. But  liow  wasted  ?  Did  people  save  more 
]>efore  the  advent  of  industrial  insurance  ?  Mr. 
Dryden,  president  of  the  Newark  Prudential,  in 
his  a<.l dress  before  the  Massachusetts  committee. 
conclusivelv  showed  bv  statistics  that  contribn- 
tions  to  industrial  insurance  have  grown  side  by 
side  with  increase  of  6a\nngs-bank  depoeitB. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  money  not  spent  for 
insurance  would  be  saved  in  other  ways  ?  Hie 
evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  "Would  it  not  rather 
go  for  l^er  or  ribbons  or  newspapers  or  fraadn- 
lent  insurance  ?  What  more  direct  and  persistent 
practical  instruction  in  thrift  could  there  be  than 
the  weekly  call  of  an  insurance  agent  ?'' 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    SYSTEM. 

In  the  April  numlwr  Miss  Mary  Willcox  Brown 
represents  the  opponents  of  child  insurance.  As 
the  experience  of  the  companies  shows  that  hot 
5.47  children  out  of  1,000  insured  die  at  the  age 
of  ten  veai*s,  and  but  49.37  at  the  more  tender 
age  of  two,  Miss  Brown  holds  that  the  contin- 
gency of  death  is  too  remote  lo  justify  the  ex- 
pen  rliture  of  the  small  sums  so  hardly  collected 
by  the  parents. 

''The  industrial  insurance  companies  daim, 
however,  that  the  system  is  *  purely  burial  insor* 
ance  at  the  earlier  ages,'  so  that  the  premium  for 
a  child  should  not  be  looked  on  as  an  indemnity 
for  *  the  prospective  value  of  its  service.*  If  nol, 
why  should  burial  expenses  be  met  by  insannoe 
rather  than  other  more  certain  casualties  of  man's 
first  ages,  sickness  or  accident  ?  If  the  chaiitj 
worker  could  be  as  persistent  and  peisuasiTeai 
the  collector,  might  not  he  show  that  there  an 
many  unusual  demands  made  on  the  purses  of 
the  poor  which  honest  pride  should  midce  a  maa 
as  anxious  to  meet  as  those  of  the  undertaker? 
The  need  of  fresh  air  in  summer,  to  be  had  in  il 
our  cities  at  the  expenditure  of  five  or  ten  oeali 
for  car- fare,  of  more  nourishing  food  in  timeeC 
sickness,  of  a  longer  period  given  to  edpcatioii  - 
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these  and  many  more  requisites  can  be  pointed 
out  as  being  more  important  than  to  meet  the 
weekly  demands  of  the  premium  collector. 
Though  he  say  that  five  or  ten  cents  a  week 
means  but  $2.  GO  or  $5. 20  a  year,  yet  when  either 
sum  is  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  family  the  total  is  a  considerable  expen- 
diture for  a  family  of  restricted  means — an  ex- 
penditure which  should  be  regulated  by  the  exer- 
•cise  of  good  judgment.'* 

BURIAL    EXPENSES    VERSUS    LIVING    EXPENSES. 

To  the  argument  that  * '  respect  for  the  body  of 
A  child  is  a  Christian  sentiment "  Miss  Brown  re- 
plies : 

*  *  Yes,  and  I  honor  every  poor  father  and 
mother  who  is  willing  to  provide  a  decent  burial 
for  a  child.  But  if  the  desire  for  suitable  burial 
be  prompted  by  a  false  pride  to  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  a  neighborhood,  or  if  the  fear  of  not  being 
.able  to  provide  a  befitting  funeral  induces  a 
parent  to  deny  a  little  one,  a  living  child,  some- 
thing which  would  add  to  its  welfare,  I  say  such 
.a  preparation  for  its  possible  death  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  child.  Every  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  v/ell- being  of  a  child  should  try  to  show  its 
parents  that  their  duty  is  to  provide  rather  for  its 
present  needs  and,  by  giving  as  wisely  and  gen- 
^erously  as  is  possible  to  its  training,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  its  future  success.** 


CAR-FERRYING  ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

TIIE  new  method  employed  in  transport- 
ing railroad  freight  across  Lake  Michigan 
•without  *<  breaking  bulk**  is  the  subject  of  an 
Article  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  April  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Chapman,  who  describes  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan car  ferry  as  *  *  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  freight  steamer  with  the 
facility  of  the  freight  car  for  handling  all  classes 
of  business,  to  wipe  out  the  heavy  charges  in- 
volved in  the  frequent  handling  of  commodities, 
and  to  utilize  the  natural  highway  offered  by  the 
lake." 

' '  In  former  systems  of  railroad  economy  a  car 
ferry  had  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  nuisance, 
.an  expedient  for  bridging  a  gap  of  water,  a  con- 
necting link  between  two  lines  of  railroad.  In 
the  present  system  the  positions  are  reversed; 
th(}  railroad  upon  land  becomes  subordinate  to  the 
water  line,  and  we  have  the  innovation  of  a  rail- 
road whose  bed  is  the  waves  of  Lake  Michigan, 
whose  locomotives  are  steamers,  whose  cars  are 


towboats,  and  whose  freight  is  cars.  This  car 
ferry  is  not  designed  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween two  lines  of  railroads  nor  as  a  terminal  or 
transfer,  but  as  a  direct  competitor  for  the  busi- 
ness of  railroads  on  their  own  terms. 

< '  The  conclusion  that  freight  may  be  carried  at 
a  profit  in  this  manner  has  been  reached  by  a 
series  of  logical  steps.  The  initial  expense  for 
towboats,  transports,  and  docks  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  equipment  of  a  railroad  on  land  of 
the  same  length.  Neither  are  there  any  fixed 
charges  of  interest  on  bonds  nor  any  maintenance 
of  right  of  way,  with  its  corps  of  engineers,  sec- 
tion men,  switchmen,  or  other  employees.  There 
is  little  wear  and  tear  on  rolling  stock,  and  there 
are  no  machine  shops  to  keep  up.  The  cost  of 
repairs  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Few  men 
comparatively  are  required  to  operate  this  marine 
railroad.  Most  of  the  dangers  of  land  railroads 
are  eliminated,  and  there  are  other  compensating 
advantages. 

TRANSPORTATION    ON    A    LARGE    SCALE. 

<*The  transports  are  324  feet  in  length  and  46 
feet  beam.  Twenty -eight  cars  of  ordinary  length 
make  a  load,  in  the  aggregate  about  1,500  tons. 
In  general  appearance,  without  their  deck  loads, 
the  transports  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  huge 
canal  boats.  In  loading  and  unloading  a  dock  of 
special  construction  is,  of  course,  necessary.  The 
railroad  tracks  run  from  the  shore  upon  a  huge 
apron,  from  which  the  cars  are  shunted  to  the 
deck.  Once  in  position,  each  car  is  carefully 
secured  against  the  possible  effects  of  rough 
weather. 

*  <  The  towing  steamer  and  its  two  transports 
form  an  impressive  spectacle,  suggestive  of  a 
marine  caravan.  The  length  of  cable  between  the 
boats  is  1,200  feet,  and  the  steamer,  the  cables, 
and  the  transports  stretch  out  to  a  distance  of 
nearly  two- thirds  of  a  mile.  A  crew  of  fifteen 
men  is  carried  on  each  of  the  steamers  and  of  six 
on  the  transports.  The  only  present  means  of 
communication  between  the  boats  is  a  code  of 
whistles,  but  a  telephone  system  may  be  devised. " 

Mr.  Chapman  also  describes  a  mammoth  steam 
vessel  plying  between  Ludington,  Mich.,  and 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  which  is  capable  of  carrying 
between  decks  thirty  freight  cars  of  standard  size. 
This  mighty  craft  is  built  with  special  reference 
to  winter  cruising,  and  is  said  to  have  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  through  fourteen -inch  ice.  Her 
length  is  350  feet,  beam  56  feet,  and  draught  17 
feet. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  May  Century  has  an  interesting  "popular 
scientific  "  article  on  "  Submarine  Photography," 
by  Prof.  Louis  Boutan,  who  was  the  first  person  to 
make  submarine  photographs.  The  feat  of  making 
pictures  of  the  l)ottom  of  the  sea  will  be  immensely 
facilitated  when  it  will  l>e  possible  to  let.  down  with  the 
camera  a  powerful  artificial  light.  Professor  Boutan 
thinks  that  such  an  apparatus  may  succeed  in  satis- 
factorily photographing  one  hundred  square  meters  of 
space.  He  also  thinks  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
make  photographs  at  any  depth  of  water.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  suggest  the  value  of  such  a  scientific  vic- 
tory. The  nature  of  the  Ixjttom  of  the  sea,  its  vege- 
tation, the  int<»rior  of  grottoes,  animals  caught  and 
pictured  in  their  homes,  and  especially  the  study  of 
submerge<l  shipwrecks,  would  make  such  a  jwssibility 
very  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Franklin  B.  Ijocke  writes  on  *' Railway  Crossings 
in  Europe  and  America,"  with  a  strong  advocacy  of  al>- 
solut<?  abolition  of  grade-crossings  ;  in  other  words,  the 
separation  of  street  and  railroad  grades.  He  says  that 
one-third  of  all  accidents  to  persons  on  English  roads 
Ixilong  to  gradt»-crossing  casualties,  although  the  great- 
est care  is  taken  to  minimize  the  risks  at  these  danger- 
ous pointns.  In  America  scarcely  any  provision  is  made, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone  there  are  alwut  half  as  many  deaths  from  grade- 
crossing  accidents  as  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  says  that  by  averaging  the  fatalities  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  comparing  with  the 
average  for  Ma.ssachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  propor- 
tion is  alx)ut  7  to  1  in  favor  of  the  foreign  countries. 
Mr.  lx)cke,  in  inquiring  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  abolition  of  grade-crossings  will  pay,  compares  the 
facilities  and  the  financial  results  of  the  English  roads 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  thinks  that  the 
money  spent  in  doing  away  with  these  dangerous  places 
will  add  so  to  the  prosiK^rity  of  the  roads  by  increasing 
their  facilities  for  handling  business  with  greater  econ- 
omy that  they  can  amply  afford  to  spend  the  money. 
He  says,  too,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  l3<jast  of  having  the 
fastest  trains  in  the  world  in  this  country — that  is,  on 
any  sort  of  average.  For  if  we  compare  the  average 
time  of  the  twenty-six  fastest  trains  to  and  from  New 
York  on  all  of  its  twenty-six  imj^rtant  roads,  the  result 
is  only  alxjut  forty  miles  an  hour,  against  the  average 
of  forty-six  miles  an  hour  for  lifty-four  trains  running 
to  and  from  Tjondon. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  Whit^j,  Unit<»d  States  Minister  to 
Berlin  and  former  Minist.er  to  Russia,  has  a  brief  char- 
acter sketxjh  of  M.  Pol)edonostzeff,  who  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  l)e  the  most  imiK)rtant  and  influential  per- 
sonage in  the  Russian  empire.  Mr.  Wliite  writes  to 
opi)0.se  the  English  and  American  views  that  this  great 
man  was  bigoted,  cruel,  and  hyptwjritical.  He  has  the 
fiercest  enemies,  but  to  Mr.  White  apiwared  a  scholarly, 
kindly  man,  sensitive  to  art  and  esi)ecially  to  the  beau- 
ties of  religious  literature,  and,  curiously  enough,  very 
much  in  love  with  American  literature,  studying 
constantly  Hawthorne,  Ix)well,  and  above  all  Emer- 
son. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Harper^s  contains  an  article  by  Julian 
Ralph  entitled  ^*  Awakened  Russia,"  which  we 
have  (^uot^^d  from  in  another  department. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Martin's  light,  shrewd,  and  pleasant  touch  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  *'  East  Side  Considerations."    He 
begins  his  article  with  an  approval  of  the  impression  of 
"an  enlightened  official  of  New  York,"  who  has  said 
that  the  happiest  people  in  the  metropolis  live  on  the 
East  Side.    Mr.  *Martin  thinks  that  this  may  be  very 
true.   He  admits  that  there  are  more  people  on  the  East 
Side  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  dirt,  although  some  streets  are  clean,  for  streetBy 
and  the  children  are  clean,  for  children  who  play  in  the 
streets.    It  is  good  to  read  Mr.  Martin's  cheerful  though 
entirely  sympathetic  description  of  the  pleasures  and 
customs  of   this  great  workaday  population  of  New 
York  City,  after  the  harrowing  tales  which  no  doubt 
are  necessary  and  right  for  the  reformers.     For  Mr. 
Martin,  familiarity  with  the  Hester  Street  peddlen,  tb» 
Italians,  and  the  Polish  Jews  does  not  breed  contempt; 
neither  indifference,  but  rather  increased  interest.  That 
the  public  of  the  municipality  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
needs  of  washing,  housing,  and  feeding  this  great  col- 
lection of  citizens  is  apparent  to  Mr.  Martin  from  the 
signs  of  cooperation  for  public  and  private  charity  that 
are  evident  in  eastern  avenues  and  cross-streets.    The 
public  schools,  big,  substantial,  and  often  handsome, 
still   insufficient    and   all    the   time    increasing;  the 
churches,  parish  houses,  li])raries,  kindergartens,  vacih 
tion  schools,  dispensaries,  college  settlements,  hospitalfl; 
fresh-air  funds,  and  scores  of  other  enterprines  and  «»• 
tablishments  attest  the  persistence  of  the  E^ast  Side  In 
the  public  memory.    Even  without  the  outside  aid  Mr. 
Martin  thinks  this  commimity  can  take  care  of  itself. 
It  harbors  the  greater  portion  of  the  manual  workeis 
of  New  York,  *'and  the  bulk  of  its  great  population  Is 
thrifty,  industrious,   self-respecting,  and  self-^ustaia- 
ing." 

Col.  William  Ludlow,  writing  on  **The  Trans-Jstb- 
mian  Canal  Problem,"  rehearses  the  opportunities  and 
difficulties  of  the  projiosed  Nicaraguan  and  Panama 
canals,  especially  from  the  engineering  point  of  view, 
with  no  flnal  decision  except  that  a  thorough  inveaUga- 
tion  and  more  accurate  data  are  needed  for  the  practi- 
cal s<^)lution  of  the  chief  problems.  The  commission, 
acting  under  the  act  of  June  4, 1897,  is  now  making  such 
investigation  of  the  final  plans  and  estimates.  Colonel 
hudlow  thinks  that  within  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  pos- 
sible t-o  decide  finally  and  accurately  how  the  Nicara- 
guan Canal  should  be  built,  what  it  will  cost^  and  which 
of  the  two  great  rival  projects,  Panama  or  Nicaragua, 
will  be  the  lirst  to  get  itself  completed  and  **conBtitat6 
the  most  notable  achievement  in  the  «.nnA^^if  of  engi- 
neering." 


SCRIBNER»S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Scrihner'a  gives  twenty-four  pogaa  of 
heavily  illustrated  matter  to  a .  deaoriptlon  of 
''Undergraduate  Life  at  Welleeley,'*  by  Abbe  Gaiter 
Goo<ll(K*.    It  is  a  very  excellent  description  and  gitai 
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the  best  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  college-girl  life  at  a  typi- 
cal Americau  woman's  college  that  we  have  seen. 

Altogether  the  most  fascinating  feature  of  this  num- 
ber is  the  series  of  "Bicycle  Pictures"  by  A.  B.  Frost, 
an  artist  who  combines  wonderfully  with  clever  tech- 
nique and  the  most  veracious  brush  a  thorough  and 
true-blue  instinct  for  sport  in  every  form — not  to  speak 
of  the  inimitable  dashes  of  humor  that  are  apt  to  creep 
in  everything  he  does  with  his  pencil  or  brush. 

Aside  from  these  features  Scrlbnefs  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  serials,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis' 
stx^ry,  *'The  King's  Jackal,"  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
novel,  "Red  Rock,"  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "Story 
of  the  Revolution."         

THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  publishes  a  chapter  of  a  docu- 
ment purix)rting  to  be  an  autobiography  of  Napo- 
leon, which  was  brought  to  America  in  1817.  The  editor 
does  not  finally  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  says  that  there  are  a  numl)er  of  points  to  be 
cleared  up  with  regard  to  the  history  of  it  which  make 
it  desirable  to  siiy  no  more  in  regard  to  that  history  at 
present.  Mr.  Walker  asks,  however,  if  the  new  style 
and  mtitttT  do  not  point  to  Napoleon;  and  if  he  did  not 
write  it,  who  could  ?  The  regular  publication  of  the 
so-called  autobiograi)hy  will  begin  with  the  next  issue 
of  the  CosmopoUtan.  In  this  number  appears  a  chapter 
dealing  with  the  period  which  saw  the  organization  of 
the  continental  system — a  method  which  does  not  give 
the  document  the  most  favorable  opportunity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.    This  is  a  sample  paragraph  : 

"  I  had  to  become  a  legislator  after  having  been  a 
warrior.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  the  Revolution 
retrace  its  steps  ;  for  that  would  have  been  making  the 
strong  submit  anew  to  the  weak,  which  is  unnatural. 
I  ha<l,  therefore,  to  seize  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  to 
form  an  analogous  system  of  legislation.  I  think  I  have 
succeeded — the  system  will  survive  me  ;  and  I  have  left 
Europe  an  inheritance  which  can  never  be  alienated." 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan, writes  on  "Motherhood  as  a  Profession"  in 
the  series  "On  the  Choice  of  a  Lifework."  He  asks, 
Why  sliould  motherhood  not  be  a  profession.  Inasmuch 
as  doctors  and  lawyers  and  teachers  and  clergymen  fit 
themselves  to  have  charge  of  human  lives?  Mr. 
Walker  has  the  courage  of  his  ccmvictions,  and  he 
stiirts  liis  professional  career  for  the  mother  at  once 
witli  the  consideration  of  the  selection  of  a  husband. 

Mr.  H*»nry  G.  Hawn  has  an  article  on  a  very  interest- 
ing subject,  "The  Voice  in  Conversation."  He  tells  of 
the  almost  universal  distortion  of  sounds  that  the  aver- 
age American  is  guilty  of  in  his  talk,  and  argues 
that  there  is  just  as  much  an  art  of  every-day  speech  as 
there  is  an  art  of  elocution  ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  same 
tiling. 

Mr.  Walker  announces  that  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  students  have  applied  for  regis- 
tration on  the  rolls  of  his  Cosmopolitiin  University.  He 
prints  a  list  of  well-known  American  teachers,  gener- 
ally from  the  universities — Harvard,  Bowdoin,  Brown, 
Johns  Hopkins,  etc. — who  are  now  connected  with  the 
departments  in  working  order,  and  says  that  these  de- 
partments are  English,  philosophy,  ethics,  pedagogy, 
science,  citizenship,  biology,  modern  languages,  Greek, 
and  Latin  ;  while  the  departments  so  far  unorganized 
are  home  economics,  the  arts,  business  preparation,  and 
agriculture. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  editors  of  McClure^a  show  the  courage  of  their 
editorial  convictions  in  the  May  number  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  stories 
written  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hill  that  were  printed  many 
years  ago  in  a  railroad  magazine.  Mr.  John  A.  Hill  is 
a  railroad  man,  unknown  until  now  to  literary  fame. 
Mr.  McClure  has  run  across  these  stories  in  an  obscure 
journal,  and  tliinks  so  highly  of  them  that  they  will  be 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  coming  numbers  of  his 
magazine.  This  first  one  is  not  concerned  with  railroad 
matters,  but  is  called  "  The  Polar  Zone."  As  literature 
it  certainly  lies  over  anything  we  have  had  from  the 
arctic  region.s,  and  quite  justifies  the  rather  unusual 
editorial  methods.  The  capital  recital  of  adventure  is 
illustrated  with  drawings  which  almost  incline  one  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  worth  while  to  illustrate  works  of 
fiction. 

Mr.  Cleveland  MoflPett,  the  journalist,  has  from  the 
beginning  of  McClvre's  been  a  prominent  feature  in 
that  magazine  with  his  interviews  of  the  people  who 
have  had  picturesque  or  useful  experiences.  He  reap- 
pears in  this  number  with  an  interview  with  John 
Milne,  the  "observer  of  earthquakes."  Mr.  Milne*s 
earthquake  observatory  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  "  Here,  on  a  quiet  hill,  grown  over  with 
old  trees  and  banks  of  ivy,  away  from  all  rush  and 
noise.  Professor  Milne  may  be  fonnd,  as  I  have  found 
him,  working  among  strange  instruments  of  his  own 
devising,  operated  by  clockwork  and  electricity,  and 
possessing  such  sensitiveness  that  an  earthquake  shock 
in  Borneo  will  set  them  swinging  for  hours."  The  re- 
sults of  the  professor's  observations  in  this  station  are 
so  interesting  and  valuable  that  it  seems  certain  that 
in  a  few  months  some  twenty  of  these  seismic  stations 
will  be  put  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
all  of  them  equipped  with  the  special  instruments  that 
this  scientist  has  perfected  for  the  tracing  of  earth- 
quake phenomena.  Professor  Milne  is  confident  that 
these  observatories  will  make  it  possible  to  determine 
at  once  the  preci^||^tion  of  any  important  seismic 
disturbance  as  soona^WBburs,  as  well  as  all  the  essen- 
tial facts  regarding  it.  "  When  it  is  bom  in  mind," 
says  Mr.  Moffett,  "  that  at  present  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  earthquakes  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  the  value  of  such  statistics  to  cable  companies  is 
at  once  apparent."  The  commercial  value  of  this  single 
department  of  the  earthquake  science  is  apparent  when 
one  sees  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1894,  the  cable 
companies  spent  three  million  dollars  in  investigating 
the  fifteen  breaks  that  occurred  in  the  Atlantic  cables 
alone.  With  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  ocean 
cables  that  will  occur  in  the  next  quarter  century,  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Milne's  observatories  will  be  very 
great  indeed. 

The  late  Charles  A.  Dana's  "Reminiscences"  of  the 
civil  war  are  occupied  this  month  with  the  march  of 
Grant  and  his  generals  to  Petersburg,  the  panic  at 
Washington,  and  Early's  raid  on  Washington.  The 
magazine  contains  a  number  of  fine  i)ortaits  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Charles  Henry 
Hart. 

The  chief  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  a  poem  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  entitled  "  The  Destroyers,"  inspired 
by  the  thought  of  the  gigantic  force  exerted  by  the  tor> 
pedo  in  modem  warfare.  One  can  well  imagine  that 
Mr.  Kipling  would  be  enamored  of  such  a  sal^jeot  a&d 
of  "the  strength  of  twice  three  thouBand  horse." 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  May  Bookman  says  that  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
has  gone  to  England,  where  he  will  stay  for  some 
time,  giving  readings  during  his  visit,  and  that  his 
novel,  "The  Grandissimes,"  will  be  republished  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Most  good  judges  con- 
sider this  novel  his  l)est  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Barrie  will 
write  an  introduction.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr. 
Cable's. 

Another  piece  of  book  news  is  that  there  is  to  be  a 
satisfactory  and  authorized  life  of  Madame  Patti. 

The  Booknum  says  that  it  is  true  that  the  Messrs. 
Harmsworth  will  begin  a  new  monthly  magazine  in 
Ix)ndon  to  be  sold  at  six  cents.  Advertisers  are  being 
guaranteed  a  circulation  of  the  first  number  of  not  less 
than  half  a  million  copies. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Fischer  writes  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Ward  Hill  Ijamon,  and  Eugene  Field,  from  the  stand- 
point of  three  men  who  loved  children. 

The  article  in  the  series  on  "American  Bookmen" 
takes  up  this  month  Ijongfellow  and  Holmes.  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe  is  the  author. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  JAMES  WEIR,  Ju.,  writes  in  LippincotVa 
for  May  on  "The  Faculty  of  Computing  in 
Animals."  He  says  that  the  quail  lays  some  twelve  or 
Afteen  eggs,  and  seems  to  l)e  aware  of  the  fact  that 
■some  of  the  eggs  are  missing  when  several  have  been 
removed  from  the  nest.  He  gives  many  more  egg  in- 
-stances  of  this  sort  of  the  different  fowls,  but  there  is  a 
•doubt  al)out  the  reasoning  in  this  case,  for  it  is  possible 
to  find,  probably,  that  the  disturbance  of  the  bird  does 
not  arise  from  the  fact  that  she  has  counted  the  eggs 
■and  found  some  missing,  but  from  the  fact  that  she  is 
■aware,  through  some  sense  or  senses,  of  the  intruding 
human  hand,  and  has  an  aversion  to  the  despoiled  home. 
A  different  case  is  with  a  mule  that  was  employed  by  a 
Cincinnati  street^railroad  companv  in  hauling  cars  up  a 
-steep  incline.  This  animal  w^^^^hed  in  front  of  the 
regular  team  and  unhitchd^BHI^  as  the  car  arrived 
At  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  made  j^  certain  numl^er  of 
trips  in  the  forenoon  and  a  like  numlK^r  in  the  after- 
noon, resting  an  hour  at  noon.  As  soon  as  the  mule 
•completed  its  fiftieth  trip  it  marched  away  to  its  stable 
without  orders  from  its  driver.  This  certainly  comes 
under  the  head  of  those  matters  which  are  important  if 
true. 

Eleanor  Whiting,  writing  on  "  Woman's  Work  and 
Wages,''  states  the  theses,  first,  that  it  is  not  to  the  a^l- 
Tantage  of  the  average  woman,  new  or  old,  to  l>ecome  a 
•direct  wage-earner,  and,  second,  that  it  is  not  to  the 
■advantage  of  society  that  she  should  ])ecome  a  direct 
wage-earner.  The  writer  claims  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
X>erience,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  matri- 
mony is  the  most  lucrative  profession  for  women. 

The  novel  of  the  month  in  LipptncotVs  is  by  Paul 
Laurence  Dunlmr,  the  young  negro  i)oet. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  May  Ladles'  Home  Journal  contains  a  very 
pleasant  article  by  Josephine  Robb  on  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle  as  He  Is  at  Home."  We  always  think  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  being  very  venerable,  he  has  so  long  been 
dean  of  the  American  stage,  but  this  writer  tells  us  that 
he  is  only  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  that  if  he  lives  to  be 


a  thousand  he  will  nevei*  be  an  old  man.  He  married  in 
March,  1851,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old ;  his 
wife  was  Miss  Margaret  liockyer.  Of  their  six  children 
four  are  now  living.  This  writer  says  his  family  life  b 
an  ideal  one,  and  the  home,  "Crow's  Nest,"  at  Bni- 
zard's  Bay,  is  one  of  the  most  l^eautiful  spots  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  an  exceedingly  sympathetSe 
and  well-trained  sense  of  the  oesthetic.  He  is  an  artist 
himself,  as  is  well  known,  and  has  taken  the  greatest 
pleasure  ingathering  about  him  all  the  beautiful  things 
that  he  could  procure  in  the  course  of  his  many  profes- 
sional journeys. 

There  is  an  interesting  page  of  pictures  which  tell  the 
life  of  a  trained  nurse  in  tlie  series  of  photographs  taken 
especially  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  More  "In- 
ner Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Member's  Wife  "  appear, 
and  there  are  contributions  from  Mr.  Robert  J.  Bor- 
dette  and  Julia  Magruder. 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  National  Magazine^  of  Boston,  is  in  the 
ond  number  of  its  eighth  volume  and  shows 
many  signs  of  enterprise.  In  the  May  number  there 
is  an  article  by  "Sara  Crowquill"  called  '*In  London 
with  Charles  Dana  Gibson,"  with  some  reproductions 
of  Gibson's  drawings  of  London  subjects. 

Caroline  A.  Powell  contributes  "  Some  Menoiories  of 
Ijeopold  Damrosch,"  which  are  interesting  in  their  light 
on  the  beginning  of  real  musical  opportunities  in 
America. 

Tliere  is  an  article  by  Frederick  De  L.  Booth-Tucker, 
entitled  "Back  to  the  Land,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  says: 
"Without  any  effort  on  our  part  [referring  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army]  more  than  1,000  families,  consisting  of 
5,000  souls,  have  placed  themselves  at  our  disposal  to  be 
sent  forth."  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  panic  of 
1878  some  4,000,000  of  our  population  moved  out  of  tlw 
cities  of  their  own  accord  and  took  up  land,  starting 
some  350,000  new  farms.  The  Salvation  Army  has  made 
a  small  l^eginning  in  California  with  100  souls,  and 
another  colony  is  under  contemplation  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Steep,  described  as  a  field  oorrespoikd- 
ent,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  "  A  Cuban  Insoi^ 
gent  Newspaper,"  published  in  a  mountain  print  shop, 
under  the  title  Kl  Cnhana  Libre,  The  press  is  a 
Washington,  of  the  date  of  1854,  a  hand-press  of  the 
earliest  ])attern.  The  space  cleared  for  the  printing 
sho])  is  overarched  with  palms  and  woodbine,  and  the 
woods  are  filled  with  parrots  that  keep  up  an  inoMBant 
chatter.  A  small  cave  near  the  present  office  was  the 
home  of  tlie  pajMir  1>efore  the  hut  was  built.  The 
editorial  work  is  done  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The 
editor,  Ferrer,  and  his  staff  live  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  trail  leading  to  the  press  is  kapl 
overgrown  with  brush  and  is  frequently  changed,  ^nie 
shop  is  quite  the  official  printing  office.  Mr.  Steep  aajs 
he  .saw  onlers  for  printing  from  Gromea,  CianeroSi  and 
the  various  secretarie^s  of  the  Culutn  Government.  Tlie 
paper  is  circulated  gn*Ati8  in  the  ranks  of  the  hisurgeot 
army.  

MUXSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  indefatigable  Mr.  James  L.  Fordoontribnteito 
the  May  Af tmseVs  MagaHne  an  eaaaj  entttlad 
"The  Praisemongers,"  in  which  he  "arralgna"  the  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  and  insincere 
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tells  of  its  disastrous  influence  in  all  branches  of  art, 
■and  how  flattery  has  ruined  many  a  career  that  honest 
•criticism  would  have  helped. 

Mr.  George  G.  Bain  gives  some  Interesting  facts  about 
^'  America's  Big  Guns''  and  their  manufacture,  and 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  casting  now  being  forged  at 
Bethlehem  Iron  Works  for  a  sixteen-inch  rifle,  the  lar- 
gest gun  in  the  world.  This  will  be  sent  to  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal  for  flnisliing  and  will  be  ready  in  1899.  Each 
shot  from  the  sixteen-inch  gun  will  cost  the  Grovem- 
ment  11,000.  The  gun  will  weigh  142  tons.  It  is  not  a 
question  with  such  a  rifle  as  this  of  penetrating  armor; 
a  single  shot  would  smash  in  the  side  of  a  ship.  This 
great  gun  will  only  stand  about  500  shots  at  best,  as  it 
has  a  pressure  of  20  tons  to  the  square  inch  in  the  powder 
•chamber,  and  it  will  take  much  less  time  to  break  up 
than  to  make. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  May  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with  the  address 
of  Richard  Olney  on  the  **  International  Isolation 
of  the  United  States."  We  quote  from  it  in  another  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Fletcher  discusses  "Western  Real 
Estate  Booms  and  After,"  with  no  great  pessimism 
aroused  by  the  wholesale  slump  of  values  in  the  great 
West.  The  inflated  values  which  collapsed  in  1893  were 
to  be  looked  for  as  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  opinion,  with  the  rapidly  spreading  popula- 
tion over  the  vast  fresh  territory,  nor  does  he  consider 
that  the  hard  times  which  succeeded  the  period  of 
spwmlation  are  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  evils  if 
they  arrest  evil  tendencies.  "  The  only  means  by  which 
a  wayward  community  can  be  turned  back  into  the 
right  path  is  the  severe  lashing  of  its  individuals  when 
they  go  wrong.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
hard  times  are  reaped  whether  or  not  the  people  under- 
stand their  causes  and  correctly  interpret  their  lessons. 
The  shifting  of  population  during  the  last  flfteen  years 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  principle." 

Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  has  an  article  on  "  The  Drey- 
fus and  Zola  Trials,"  in  which  he  inquires  into  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  in  that  riotous  affair,  and  decides 
that  all  the  facts  known  fall  very  far  short  of  proving 
Dreyfus'  guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  at  all 
wish  to  make  any  affirmative  proposition  that  he  is  in- 
nocent. Mr.  Morse's  only  conclusion  is  that  the  affair 
remains  an  unsolved  mystery,  and  this,  he  says,  is  the 
only  charm  of  the  incident.  *'  If  we  knew  as  an  absolute 
fact  either  that  Dreyfus  is  guilty  or  that  he  is  innocent, 
we  should  forget  his  case  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Prof.  Hugo  Mlinsterberg  has  an  argumentative  article 
on  *♦  Psychology  and  the  Real  Life,"  not  very  easy  read- 
ing, and  the  more  weighty  essays  of  the  number  are 
rounded  up  by  Mark  H.  Liddell's  paper  on  "English 
LiteraMire  and  the  Vernacular." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  April  Arena,  the  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  discusses  the  subject  of  "  Foreign  Influence 
in  American  Politics"  in  a  brief  and  vigorous  article, 
devoting  attention  chiefly  to  the  dangers  threatened  by 
foreign  syndicates  of  money-lenders  and  foreign  invest- 
ments in  American  securities,  with  the  resulting  inters 
est  of  foreigners  in  our  politics. 
Another  political  article  is  contributed  by  the  Hod. 


Greorge  Fred.  Williams,  who  enters  the  usual  plea  for 
free  silver. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  writes  on  "  Brookline :  A  Model    ^ 
Town  Under  the  Referendum."     Mr.    Flower   shows 
that  Brookline  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  Ameri-   - 
can  municipalities,  and  that  its  business  is  conducted    . 
strictly  on  the  referendum  principle. 

"It  has  been  argued  that  the  business  of  a  city  with  * 
a  population  of  10,000  or  more  would  be  cumbersome, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  expeditiously 
if  all  the  people  had  a  direct  vote  on  all  important 
measures  ;  yet  here  this  principle  has  been  in  practical 
operation  for  nearly  two  centuries  without  any  incon- 
venience. Though  the  town  has  increased  until  its 
I)opulation  is  between  15,000  and  20,000,  the  work  is  so 
systematized  that  there  is  practically  no  more  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  the  government  expeditiously  and  satis- 
factorily than  in  the  old  days  when  the  population 
numbered  only  hundreds." 

The  May  number  of  the  Arena  opens  with  an  article 
by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  on  "The  Great  Slave 
Power,"  which  being  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  read- 
ers not  familiar  with  the  Arena  vernacular  means  the 
modem  money  power — "Wall  Street,"  the  trusts,  the 
"plutocracy"  of  the  day.  Senator  Stewart's  article  is 
rather  more  rhetorical  than  Mr.  Bryan's  of  the  pre- 
ceding month  on  essentially  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson  makes  an  interesting 
collocation  of  the  opinions  of  representative  thinkers  of 
the  day  on  the  question  of  immortality. 

Camille  Flammarion  writes  a  rejoinder  to  criticisms 
of  his  studies  in  occult  phenomena  published  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  Arena. 

The  eulogy  of  Miss  Willard,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe 
Dickinson,  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  April  North  American  we  have  selected 
Lady  Henry  Somerset's  tribute  to  Miss  Willard, 
John  E.  Redmo||te" Ireland  Since  '98  "and  Lieu- 
tenant Duncan's  ^^^M|  ^^r  Increasing  the  Army  "  for 
notice  elsewhere^- .  ^^^ 

Mr.  Harry  P.  K^binson,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age^ 
writes  on  "State  Regulation  of  Railways,"  frankly  ex- 
tolling the  benefits  which  the  railroads  expect  to  derive 
from  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Nebraska  rate  case. 

Miss  M.  E.  J.  Kelley  contributes  an  interesting  study 
of  "  Women  and  the  Labor  Movement."    She  says  : 

"  The  labor  movement  has  always  stood  for  greater 
educational  opportunities  for  the  workers,  and  this 
phase  of  the  agitation  is  having  its  effect  on  working- 
women  and  on  the  home.  Technical  training,  art  edu- 
cation, the  teaching  of  domestic  economy,  which  are 
gradually  being  made  a  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem, will  have  much  to  do  with  raising  the  standard  of 
living.  The  club  movement  among  women  is  teaching 
the  value  of  organization  and  cooperation,  is  tmcon- 
sciously  broadening  women's  sympathies  and  breaking 
down  false  ideas  and  artificial  barriers.  The  impetus 
toward  all  these  things  was  given  by  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  they  are  gradually  bringing  women  into  the 
labor  movement." 

Lieutenant  Gibbons,  U.  S.  N.,  writing  on  "  The  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Modem  Navy,"  sums  up  the  situation  as 
follows: 

1.  The  great  lakes  region  has  developed  the  iron  and 
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Bteel  industry  to  a  degree  that  enables  it  to  surpaHs  all 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  in  the  important  industry 
of  shipbuilding. 

**  2.  The  improvements  in  canal-building  make  it  only 
a  question  of  time  when  this  region  will  have  a  deep- 
water  outlet  to  the  sea. 

"3.  The  result  of  this  deep-water  way  w^ill  be  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  creation  of 
an  extensive  foreign  trade  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

*'4.  The  expansion  of  our  merchant  marine  will  be 
followed  necessarily  by  the  expansion  of  the  navy. 

'*r>.  The  great  lakes  region  is  debarred  by  existing 
treaty  relations  from  contributing  material  for  naval 
warfare,  but,  containing  as  it  docs  more  than  one-third 
of  our  entire  population,  the  navy  should,  as  a  peace 
precaution,  give  immediate  encouragement  to  the  naval- 
militia  movement  in  that  part  of  the  United  States,  thus 
developing  a  source  of  supply  for  the  large  increa.se  in 
our  personnel  that  war  will  render  necessary." 

Prof.  John  B.  Smith  defends  Germany's  exclusion  of 
American  fruits  as  fully  justified  by  actual  danger  from 
the  San  Josd  scale.  Our  own  Kovernment  publications 
and  State  and  federal  legislation  seem  to  prove  that 
such  a  danger  exists. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Karl  Blind  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  balloon 
voyages  made  from  Paris  during  the  siege  of  1870-71 ; 
John  P.  Young  writes  on  *'  The  Decay  of  Cobdenism  in 
Kngland  ; "  Dr.  Langdon  Kain  relates  some  wonderful 
instances  of  longevity  ;  and  Sir  William  Howard  Rus- 
sell proceeds  with  his  narration  of  civil-war  recollec- 
tions.   

THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  of  ''Leading  Articles"  we  have 
quoted  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Curtis  on  tlie  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  from  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  de- 
scription of  "The  English  Governing  Oligarchy,"  and 
from  Dr.  William  T.  Harris'  reply  to  tlie  question,  "Is 
There  Work  Enough  for  All  ?"  apjjU^ing  in  the  April 
Forum.  ^MmffOw 

The  introductory  article  of  the  numl)er  is  a  state- 
ment of  "The  Dangerous  Demands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,"  by  Mr.  Milton  H.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  The 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  now  1k*- 
fore  Congress,  as  Mr.  Smith  views  them,  i)n)p()st'  to 
"give  the  commission  the  power  to  regulate,  in  the  most 
complete  and  extensive  manner  imaginable,  every  detail 
of  interstate  railroad  traffic;  all  such  regulations  to  take 
effect  without  any  resort  to  judicial  tribunals  for  their 
enforcement,  and,  ordinarily,  in  spite  of  the  pendency 
of  i)roceedings  of  review  in  court." 

In  an  article  on  England  and  France  in  West  Africa 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  declares  that  the 
time  is  fully  T\\>e  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  and 
tliat  the  only  danger  lies  in  delay. 

General  Miles,  in  discussing  "The  Political  Situati(m 
in  Europe  and  the  East,"  says  of  China  : 

"  Here  is  a  tempting  field  for  the  ambitious,  ]K)th  in  a 
political  and  a  commercial  sense.  And  this  field  will 
be  thoroughly  explored  with  one  of  two  results  :  (1)  A 
combination  of  the  great  powers  of  Pluroix?,  resulting 
in  a  division  of  the  Chinese  empire— the  strongest  seiz- 
ing the  lion's  share  ;  or  (2)  a  disagreement—much  to  l>e 
desired — among  the  powers  as  to  this  division,  in  which 
case  the  Celestial  Kingdom  would  l)e  allowed  to  work 


out  its  own  salvation.  In  the  latter  case  the  empire, 
stimulated  to  greater  efforts,  may  eventually  reauch  a 
high  standard  of  civilization  and  development." 

Mr.  John  M.  Robertson  exposes  some  of  the  fallacies 
in  the  commonly  accepted  opinion  that  genius  is  always 
superior  to  conditions,  that  fame  is  a  sure  test  of  genius, 
and  that  a  prex)onderance  of  genius  per  capita  proves  a 
superiority  in  the  race.  He  decides  that  ''genius  is 
conditioned  economically,  morally,  and  socially.  C<mdi- 
tions  which  are  partly  favorable  to  it  are  seen  to  dis- 
appear by  economic  evolution  even  in  an  age  of  moral 
progress  ;  and  unless  to  the  achieved  moral  and  scientific 
progress  l)e  added  a  social  science  which  takes  intelli- 
gent heed  of  such  changes,  there  may  follow  manifold 
retrogression." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Bruno  Schrader,  a  leading  Handel  disciple,  gives  an 
account  of  the  present  Handel  revival  in  tiermany; 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Bliss  comes  to  the  defense  of  modern 
experimental  psychology  against  the  attack  on  it  made 
l)y  Professor  MUnsterl^erg  in  the  February  Atlantic; 
Mr.  Charles  Upson  Clark  describes  the  great  fMnnish 
epic  poem,  the  "Kalevala"  and  Prof.  William  P.  Trent 
reviews  some  of  the  recent  histories  of  literature. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  is  a  good  num- 
ber—a very  judicious  mixture  of  politics,  litersr 
ture,  and  science. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  all  about  the  British  navy 
will  find  what  they  want  in  the  article  on  "  The  Latest 
Reconstruction  of  the  Navy,"  by  Sir  William  H.  White. 
No  man  in  the  world  is  l)etter  able  to  speak  about  the 
British  fleet  of  to-day  than  the  man  who  has  practically 
built  it.  His  article  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  lucid- 
ity. We  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  it  here,  bat 
merely  quote  one  or  two  of  the  striking  facts  and  figures 
with  which  it  bristles.  The  total  first  cost  of  the  fight- 
ing ships  of  the  British  navy  as  it  stood  in  1818,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  war  with  France,  was  £10,000,000.  In  1850, 
just  as  the  ironclad  was  In^ginning  to  come  in.  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  ships  building  and  built  was  about 
£18,000,000.  In  187K  the  ironclad  era  had  raised  it  to 
£a8,000,0(X),  and  to-day  it  sttinds  at  £07,000,000.  In  the 
hist  eleven  years,  including  ships  biiilt  and  completed* 
nearly  1,0(X),000  tons  have  been  added  to  the  navy,  whicht 
excluding  c^)st  of  armament,  represents  an  expenditure 
of  £52,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DIET. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  whose  name  has  been  taken  in 
vain  as  a  great  .scientific  authority  in  favor  of  vegeta- 
rianism, explains  at  .s(mie  length  his  views  upon  the 
question  of  diet.  He  makes  it  clear  that  while  he  thinkn 
that  too  mucli  flesh  is  eaten,  he  is  by  no  means  a  flesh 
abstainer.  He  puts  his  foot  down  in  the  following  em- 
])hatic  fashi()u  upon  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the  vege- 
t^irians: 

"The  very  idea  of  restricting  our  resources  and  suih 
plies  is  a  stej)  ])ackward — a  distinct  reversion  to  the 
rude  and  distant  savagery  of  the  past,  a  sign  of  de- 
cadence rather  than  of  advance.** 

There  is  much  in  the  article  of  general  interest.  For 
instance,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  best  food  for  people 
who  are  advanced  in  life: 

"Some  x)er.sons  are  stronger  and  more  healthy  wbb 
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live  very  largely  on  vegetables,  while  there  are  many 
others  for  whom  a  proportion  of  animal  food  appears 
not  merely  to  be  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 
The  question  of  diet  as  modified  for  man  in  advancing 
years  may  appropriately  come  here.  During  the  term 
of  middle  life,  when  his  activity  is  at  its  maximum, 
foo<l  may  be  generous  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  cor- 
!  i*si)onding,  of  course,  to  the  nature  of  the  force  ex- 
pended. But  in  later  stages  of  life  highly  nutritious 
nninial  food,  especially  when  containing  also  much  fatty 
matter,  is  for  the  most  part  very  undesirable.  When 
through  age  man's  natural  powers  fail,  so  that,  no  longer 
capable  of  walking  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  he  finds 
two  or  two  and  a  half  in  one  hour  suffice  to  exhaust  his 
forces,  he  must  lessen  the  supply  of  proteids  and  fats." 

SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  ENGLISH   COUNTIES. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester  in  a  review  of  Mrs.  EarPs 
*'Pot-Pourri"  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  gardens 
and  gardening.    In  the  course  of  his  article  he  says: 

"No  more  excellent  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
our  County  Councils,  notably  by  those  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  than  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  at 
selected  centers,  to  be  cultivated  in  plots  by  boys  of 
thirteeu  years  of  age  and  upward,  under  a  local  in- 
structor ;  the  encouragement  of  cottage  gardening  and 
allotments  by  the  lectures  and  visits  of  qualified  per- 
sons, by  prizes  awarded  to  successful  culture,  and  by 
the  organizatijn,  as  at  Maidstone  and  elsewhere,  of 
s/hools  of  cookery." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  contains  several  ar- 
ticles of  interest  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

Professor  Westlake,  who  has  apparently  l)een  charged 
witli  tlie  duty  of  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  questions 
at  issue  Iwtween  England  and  France  in  the  basin  of 
the  Niger,  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law, 
sets  forth  his  conclusions.  His  paper  is  judicial,  and 
will  irritiite  many  Englishmen  by  the  generous  fashion 
in  which  lie  gives  away  the  contention  that  the  Say- 
Harua  agreement  should  l^e  interpreted  so  as  to  give 
the  Say-Nikki-Busa  triangle  to  Great  Britain.  But 
after  passing  in  review  the  questions  of  hinterland, 
etfective  occupation,  treaties  with  native  potentates, 
and  notification,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
British  claims  to  Borgu  are  well  founded.    He  says  : 

'•  It  remains  that  the  question  about  Borgu  is  whether 
England  shall  be  dispossessed  of  places  taken  by  her 
under  a  protectorate  publicly  notified  at  the  time  of  its 
institution,  and  specifically  notified  to  France  before 
t  lie  attempt  to  dispossess  her  was  made  at  Boussa.  I 
(  uiiiot  l)elieve  that  the  best  mind  of  France  will  desire 
I  )  pursue  such  a  policy." 

GKUMAN  RULE  IN  HELIGOLAND. 

The  writer  of  the  article  upon  the  "Balance  of 
Power"  .says  that  the  substitution  of  German  for 
British  rule  has  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Heligoland  : 

'•The  picture  of  Heligoland  as  it  now  is — native 
populace  forbidden  to  stand  in  groups ;  dancing 
and  concert  rooms  only  open  twice  a  week;  2,000 
natives  superciliously  treated  by  the  police  and  mili- 
tary ;  ))athing  visitors  coming  across  from  Hamburg 
rarely  and  for  days,  instead  of  regularly  and  for  months 
—all  this  (though  Heligoland  is  not  exactly  a  colony)  is 


typical  of  the  German  official's  impracticable  ideas,  and 
contrasts  sadly  with  the  good  old  days  when  six  un- 
armed British  blue-jackets  formed  the  sole  '  force '  of 
the  island  ;  when  the  town  swarmed  all  the  season  with 
happy  German  families  enjoying  a  whole  summer's  lib- 
erty ;  when  the  inoffensive  inhabitants  spent  their  lives 
in  groups  examining  the  sea  with  their  telescopes,  pre- 
paring the  skins  of  Kearfowl,  taking  service  as  pilots, 
and  enjoying  absolute  freedom." 

IRISH  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Edith  F.  Hogg  and  Arthur  D.  Innes  are  the  joint 
authors  of  an  article  on  "  Irish  Elementary  Education." 
The  account  which  they  give  of  the  neglected  condition 
of  the  education  of  the  Irish  youth  is  discouraging. 
They  say  : 

"  The  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country  depends, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  reform  of  its  primary  education. 
To  raise  this  out  of  its  present  state  of  deplorable  in- 
efficiency and  to  convert  rural  opinion  to  seeing  the 
necessity  for  a  more  enlightened  system  are  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us." 

The  priests  ao  their  best  to  induce  the  children  to 
attend  school,  but  the  average  attendance  is  far  below 
that  of  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  average  percentage 
of  attendance  is  80  ;  in  Ireland,  52, 

"  Although  many  of  the  children  nominally  remain 
at  school  until  a  far  later  age  than  is  customary  in  Eng- 
land, they  leave  still  unable  to  read  with  sufficient  ease 
to  enjoy  reading  for  its  own  sake,  to  write  a  decent  or 
intelligible  letter,  or  to  work  out  the  simplest  sum  cor- 
rectly. In  1881,  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  23.2  per 
cent,  of  the  women  in  Ireland  who  were  married  signed 
the  register  by  their  mark." 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation to  a  country  which  is  one  great  farm,  only  30 
schools  out  of  8,555  have  school  gardens  attached  to 
them.  The  condition  of  the  poor-law  schools  appears  to 
be  the  worst  of  all,  and  is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  government  and  to  the  country  in  which  such 
things  are  possible.  The  one  bright  feature  in  the  ar- 
ticle is  the  account  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Industrial 
School  at  Artane. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BICYCLES. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "Duncans"  discusses  the 
present  condition  of  the  bicycle  industry  in  an  article 
which,  although  full  of  facts  and  figures,  is  full  of  very 
interesting  reading.  He  points  out  how  very  heavily 
the  trade  has  been  over-capitalized,  and  deplores  the 
centralization  which  has  been  the  result  of  this  policy 
of  amalgamation.  He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  a 
reaction  will  set  in  against  this  system,  and  when  bi- 
cycles will  be  put  together  in  the  villages  throughout 
the  country.  Nearly  all  the  component  parts  of  a  bi- 
cycle are  patented  and  made  separately.  Hence  the 
business  of  a  bicycle  maker  is  eminently  one  which  can 
be  pursued  by  individual  workers  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  more  the  trade  is  decentralized  the  greater 
care  will  be  given  to  the  careful  fitting  together  of  the 
parts  in  the  individual  machine.  According  to  the 
statement  of  an  English  manufacturer,  the  best-made 
bicycle  in  the  world  ought  to  be  put  on  the  market  at 
£13  2s.  6d.  (Itt5.50).  How  is  it,  then,  that  first^ilass  bi- 
cycles are  sold  in  England  at  £28  f  The  answer  is  that 
the  £14  17s.  6d.  represents  the  advertising  expenses, 
ordinary  arid  extraordinary.  In  the  latter  are  fees  to 
influential  directors  and  prizes  given  to  racing  men. 
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OTIIEK  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  describes  "Mr.  Mallock  as  a  Politi- 
cal Economist."  lie  maintains  that  '*  no  one  of  the 
three  cardinal  pro|K)sitions  of  Mr.  Mallock's  argument 
is  valid.  Ability  and  labor  are  not  separable  productive 
powers.  Industrial  progress  is  not  attributable  solely 
to  the  ability  of  a  few.  The  labor  movement  does  not 
aim  at  dispensing  with  ability  of  management." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  pleasantly  about  Ferdi- 
nand Fabre,  the  novelist,  who  died  just  l)efore  he  could 
take  his  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected.  Mr.  Gosse  praises  very  highly  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  French  priest.  M.  Fabre,  he  says,  under- 
stood the  French  clergy  more  intimately  than  any  other 
author. 

"Persuade  him  to  speak  to  you  of  thes(%  and  you  will 
be  enchante<l ;  yet  never  forget  that  his  themes  are  lim- 
ited and  his  mode  of  delivery  monotonous." 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  writes  al)out  "India  on  a  Gold 
Basis,"  and  Mr.  E.  Stewart  describes  crocwlilo-shooting 
in  India,  compared  with  which  rat-ciitching  in  sewers 
would  seem  to  be  positively  fascinating. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  article  entitled  "  Where  Lord  Salisbury  Has 
Failed,"  in  the  April  Fortn/{/7itZ[/,  is  noticed  else- 

•  where. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  writing  on  "The  Posthumous 
Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  maintains  that 
"  Weir  of  Hermiston,"  the  romance  which  he  left  unfin- 
ished, is  the  greatest  of  all  his  achievements.  Mr. 
Gwynn  says: 

"  The  world,  which  does  not  care  about  fragments, 
will  not  often  read  *  Weir  of  Hermiston,'  but  for  artists 
it  will  remain  a  monument.  Only  this  is  to  l>e  said, 
that  enough  of  it  is  left  to  be  a  high  example— enough 
to  prove  that  Stevenson's  lifelong  devotion  to  his  art 

•  was  on  the  point  of  Ix'ing  rewarded  by  such  a  success  as 
he  had  always  dreamed  of ;  that  in  the  man's  nature 
there  was  power  to  conceive  scenes  of  a  tragic  beauty 
and  intensity  unsuri)assed  in  our  pn)se  literature,  and 
to  create  characters  not  unworthy  of  his  greatest  prede- 


cessor. 


»» 


INSURANCE  SOCIETIES  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  descri]K»s  the  results 
that  have  been  attained  by  the  "friendly"  societies 
that  have  been  established  by  women  in  England.  The 
salient  feature  of  all  the  statistics  wliich  have  been 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  that  women  need  to  pay  on 
an  average  28  per  cent,  more  than  men  to  secure  tlie 
same  benefits.    He  says: 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  allowing  women  to 
insure  for  a  sick  benefit  and  charging  them  in  accord- 
ance with  male  rates  is  very  unsound.  If  a  fri(?ndly 
society  for  women  is  to  be  est«l)lished  on  a  firm  finan- 
cial basis,  it  must  charge  its  memljers  con tri])ut ions 
which  will  cover  the  liabilities  tliost*  memlwrs  bring. 
Till  the  lost  year  or  two,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Rechabites  and  Abstinent  Sisters  of  the  Pha?nix,  the 
great  male  affiliated  or  federated  onlers  uniformly  de- 
clined to  admit  females  into  their  ranks  and  to  open 
•  lodges  and  courts  for  women.  The  old  onler  has,  how- 
'  ever,  at  length  given  way  to  new.  The  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  was  the  first  society  to  throw  open  its 


doors  to  women  and  to  establish  female  courts  of  tlie 
order." 

WAR  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jane,  in  an  article  entitle<l  "The  *3faine^ 
Disa.stcr  and  After,"  discusses  tlie  probable  issue  of  a. 
confiict  lietween  the  navies  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  His  calculations  are  interesting,  and  may  be 
read  with  advantjige  even  by  those  who  do  not  share  his 
belief  that  a  series  of  Spanish  successes  would  result  in 
breaking  up  the  American  republic  into  two  or  three 
fragments.    Mr.  Jane  says: 

"To  hold  her  own  Spain  must  be  prepared  for  a  lonff 
fight,  and  one  in  which  guerrilla  tactics  will  be  best 
She  can  only  Ix'at  the  American  battleships  at  the  oast 
.of  all,  or  nearly  all,  her  own  chief  units,  and  America 
would  still  Ik's  left  with  a  formidable  coast  defense 
squadron  of  in)nclads.  If  ^'ise,  she  would  steadfastly 
avoid  any  general  action  (unless  l)oth  Argentina  and 
Brazil  were  with  her)  and  confine  herself  to  a  dragged- 
out  camx)aign,  not  seeking  to  effect  any  grand  coup^  bot 
making  isolated  efforts  with  her  two  best  ships  and  the 
minor  craft;  recognizing  that  these  last  would  even- 
tually Ix)  destroyed.  The  present  spirit  of  Spanish  sailors 
is  favorable  for  such  efforts.  It  is  the  i>eople  and  towns 
upon  the  American  coast  that  it  will  best  pay  Spain  to 
damage." 

THE  UTILITY  OF  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  M.  MacDonagh  in  an  article  entitled  "  Can  We 
Rely  on  Our  War  Xews?"  pleads  in  favor  of  official 
recognition  of  the  utility  of  war  correspondents.  In  the 
war  of  1870  the  Germans  admitted  correspondents  freely, 
while  the  French  refused  them  all  access  to  their 
armics.  In  the  Husso-Turkish  war  the  Russians  gave 
the  correspondents  privilege  in  position.  In  the  present 
Egyptian  campaign  the  Sirdar  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantage  of  war  cor- 
respondents.   Mr.  MacDonagh  says: 

"  But  the  public  are  not  likely  to  tolerate  any  unroih' 
sonable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  to  ham- 
per the  en t-er prise  of  the  war  correspondents  on  the 
field  of  action.  The  tardy,  meager,  incomplete,  and 
cold  official  rei)orts  of  the  operations  of  our  armies  in 
the  field,  i)ublished  weeks  and  often  months  after  the 
events  will  not  Mitisfy  the  public.  They  will  insist  on 
having  early  and  vivid  and  independent  newspaper  ac- 
counts from  the  seat  of  war.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishin|^ 
how  the  War  Office  can  fail  to  see  that  these  war  corr^ 
spondent>s'  graphic  pictures  of  disasters,  as  well  as  vi^ 
tories,  help,  by  the  stirring  of  the  patriotic  sentlmenta 
and  love  of  adventure  in  our  youths,  to  man  the 
ices. 


>» 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  " I^eading  Articles**  we  have 
quoted  from  the  articles  on  Russian  policy  in  the 
National  licvlciv  for  April. 

In  discussing  the  i)ossibility  of  Lord  Salisbury  aban- 
doning one  of  his  two  offices,  the  editor  expresses  some- 
what vehemently  his  conviction  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not  stand  another  premier  in  the  House  of 
Lonls: 

"  It  is  common  knowledge  that  on  more  than  one  o^ 
casion  since  the  formation  of  the  Unionist  ^IMmm?^  la 
1886  liord  Salisbury  has  sought  to  intern  himself  In  th» 
Foreign  Office,  leaving  the  supremacy  of  the 
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ship  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  consistently, 
loyally,  and  wisely  declined  this  attractive  offer.  There 
has  latterly  been  a  recrudescence  of  some  such  solution 
among  politiail  gossips.  The  Ck)nservative  party  are 
not  governed  by  any  petty  prejudice  against  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  but  there  is  a  strong  and  general  feeling  that 
if,  at  any  time,  the  premiership  is  transferred  from 
Lord  Salisbury— an  event  that  would  be  deeply  de- 
plored— it  should  pass,  not  to  another  i>eer,  but  to  a 
commoner.  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  House  of 
Commons  has  contained  a  premier — ^Mr.  Gladstone  hav- 
ing been  the  last.  The  House  of  Commons  would  be 
aslced  to  face,  but  would  refuse  to  face,  a  x>ermanent 
disapi)earance  of  the  premier  from  their  midst  if  the 
Devonshire  plan  were  adopted.  Commoner  should  suo- 
ceei  i)eer  as  peer  may  succeed  commoner.  We  devoutly 
hope  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  be  moved  to  relin- 
quish the  premiership.  Should  he  do  so,  his  only  possi- 
ble successor  at  the  present  juncture  is  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons — Mr.  Balfour." 

PROFESSOR  VAMBERY  ON  BRITAIN  AND  HER  RIVALS. 

Professor  Vambery  writes  an  article  on  "Great 
Britain  and  Her  Rivals  in  Asia."  Taking  the  stand- 
point of  a  European  anxious  to  see  European  culture 
promote<l  in  Asia,  he  discusses  the  comparative  merits 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  three  rivals,  France,  Russia, 
and  Germany.  He  thinks  the  three  allies  have  not 
much  chance  of  success,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  do  the 
work  which  Britain  is  doing  imtil  their  national  char- 
acter has  been  ripened  by  the  sun  of  political  freedom. 
Not  until  then  will  they  be  able  to  struggle  against  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  country  which,  with 
all  its  faults,  is  still  the  truest  representative  in  Europe 
of  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

WHAT  TOMMY  ATKINS  WANTS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  The  Army  as  a  Career" 
thus  sums  up  the  nine  reforms  which  he  thinks  should 
be  introduced  in  order  to  make  the  lot  of  the  private 
soldier  in  the  British  army  more  attractive  than  it  is  at 
present : 

^^  1.  Trained  soldiers  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
than  recruits. 

*^2.  An  annual  issue  of  'necessaries'  and  a  more  lib- 
eral allowance  of  clothing. 

*'3.  The  promotion  of  N.  C.  O.s  to  run  through  both 
battalions  of  a  regiment,  and  when  N.  C.  O.s  acoomi>- 
any  drafts  abroad,  the  returning  troop-ship  to  bring 
back  an  equal  number  of  N.  C.  O.s  to  the  home  battal- 
ion. 

^'4.  The  stoppage  for  *  washing,  marking,  hair-cut- 
ting, and  library'  to  be  totally  abolished. 

"5.  'Fatigue  duties' to  be  performed  only  by  men 
under  punishment. 

*'6.  'Hospital  stoppages'  to  be  abolished,  except 
wliere  a  soldier  is  under  treatment  for  disease  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  misconduct. 

"7.  The  cost  of  discharge  by  purchase  to  be  reduced 
with  each  year's  service. 

**8.  Reservists  to  be  permitted  to  rejoin  the  colors  at 
any  time,  without  being  required  to  refund  their  'de- 
ferred pay.' 

"  9.  A  reservist's  liability  to  be  *  called  up '  to  be  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  his  period  of  service  in  this  force." 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore,  M.P.,  writing  on  '*  Our  Defeat 
and  Some  Morals,"  gives  a  plain  hint  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  his  attack  on  the  county  council  did  a  great  deal 
to  lose  the  election.    Mr.  Whitmore  says  : 

'*  The  lesson  is  unmistakable.  May  it  be  hoped  that- 
those  in  high  places  will  in  the  future  understand  that 
the  general  opinion  of  London  on  London  questions  is. 
not  to  be  gathered  in  West-End  clubs,  and  perhaps  not 
even  from  political  organizers,  who  are  not  generally 
interested  in  its  municipal  life  or  the  working  of  its- 
local  institutions." 

There  are  other  morals  which  Mr.  Whitmore  brings, 
forward.  One  is  that  the  Moderate  members  of  the 
county  council  would  do  well  to  stick  more  to  their 
work  instead  of  leaving  the  Progressives  to  put  in  most 
of  the  attendances  on  committees.  Also,  he  dryly  re- 
marks, the  character  of  the  Moderate  candidates  might- 
be  improved  with  advantage.  In  many  cases  at  the  last 
election  the  Moderate  candidates  were  evidently  think-^ 
ing  more  of  politics  than  of  sober  municipal  work.  Mr. 
Whitmore  thinks  that  the  defeat  of  the  engineers  stimu- 
lated the  trades  unionists  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  party  of  the  capitalists.  Mr.  Whitmore  does  not- 
despair,  but  he  exhorts  the  government  to  lose  no  time* 
in  bringing  in  Its  municipal  bill. 

THE  CZAR  OP  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland,  says  the  writer  of  the  "Colonial' 
Chronicle,"  "  being  weary  of  self-government,  has  d&> 
dded  to  deliver  itself  bodily  to  a  contractor,  for  we  are- 
told  that  *  Mr.  Reid,  the  railroad  contractor,  has  con* 
eluded  an  agreement  with  the  Newfoundland  govern- 
ment to  take  over  and  operate  the  entire  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  colony  for  fifty  years  for  a  subsidy  of  S^fMXV 
acres  of  land  per  mile.  Mr.  Reid  pays  $1,000^000  now, 
which  at  compound  interest  in  fifty  years  amounts  Uy 
$7,000,000  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  will  own  the- 
road.  If  he  fails  to  fulfill  the  contract  the  money  and 
road  will  be  forfeited  to  the  colony.  Mr.  Reid  bujrs  the- 
St.  John's  dry  dock  for  $890,000  and  brings  his  workshops, 
there  and  operates  the  dock.  He  also  builds  a  new  rail* 
road  to  Topsail,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  for  $100,000^ 
and  a  terminus  at  the  dock.  He  builds  seven  new 
steamers,  one  to  ply  to  Labrador  and  on  the  six  largest 
bays  of  Newfoundland,  at  a  subsidy  of  $90,000  per  an- 
num. He  takes  over  the  government  telegraph  lines  at- 
a  subsidy  of  $12,000  per  annum  for  seven  years,  when 
the  Anglo-American  monopoly  expires,  then  to  operate- 
free,  and  give  a  uniform  tariff  of  25  cents  all  over  th» 
island  for  ten  words.  He  operates  in  new  coal  areas  and 
pays  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton.  He  builds  an  elec- 
tric railroad  in  St.  John's  for  $140,000  and  repairs  the- 
Whitboume  Railway  for  $100,000.  This  offer  passed  th» 
House  of  Assembly  by  26  votes  to  0,  and  had  bean  signed 
by  the  governor— apparently  after  some  hesitation^-and 
the  capacious  contractor.  **  Its  completion  "  is  reported 
to  cause  **  great  rejoicings  and  meets  with  universal  w^ 
provaL" ' " 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Deane  in  an  article  on  the  reli- 
gious novel,  after  preliminary  denunciation  of  Marie- 
Corelli,  devotes  the  rest  of  his  article  to  criticising  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  **  Christian."  Prof.  Harrison  Moore,  of 
Melbourne,  writes  on  **  Constitution-Making  In  Aus- 
tralia." 
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THE   FRENCH   AND   GERMAN   REVIEWS. 


REVISE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  two  March  numbers  of  the  Rcxmc  de  Paris  are 
exceptionally  interesting  from  every  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  significHnt  that  absolutely  no  notice  of  the 
Zola  case  is  taken  by  two  of  the  three  leading  French 
reviews. 

In  the  first  number  M.  Liard  contril)Utes  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  Jules  Simon.  Like  another  remarkable 
Frenchman  who  certainly  influenced  to  a  rare  degree 
his  generation,  Jules  Simon  was  a  Breton  by  birth,  and 
came  of  pious,  God-fenring  people.  Unlike  Renan,  how- 
ever, he  always  remained  true  to  his  early  beliefs  and 
impressions,  and  yet  during  his  long  life  he  was  con- 
sistently liberal,  holding  almost  socialistic  views  as  to 
what  should  be  the  laws  affecting  the  working  classes 
of  his  own  and  of  other  countries.  Like  many  P^nglish- 
men  l)elonging  to  the  Mime  generation,  .Jules  Simon 
was  incline<l  to  pin  his  whole  faith  on  the  supi>osed 
benefit  ju'cruing  from  a  universiil  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  educati(m.  "The  iH»ople  who  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  l)est  schools  and  teachers,"  he  once 
wrote,  "will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  worhl,  if  not  to- 
day, then  to-morrow."  It  need  hardly  \w  said  that  ho 
was  a  strong  advocatt*.  of  compulsory  and  gratuitous 
education,  and  he  lalx>red  hard,  on  the  whole  with  suc- 
cess, to  intHMluce  into  French  schools  a  larger  measure 
of  physical  exenrist*,  }x»tter  hygienic  conditions,  and 
some  practical  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

Another  biograpliical  article,  contributed  by  I). 
Halevy,  proves  how  great  a  place  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
has  won  among  continental  reiulers. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  battle  of  Solferino  and  of  the 
events  which  immediately  followe<l  is  extracted  from  a 
forthcoming  volume  of  recollections  by  General  Fleury. 
These  letters,  addressed  by  the  general  to  his  wife,  give 
a  very  clear  and  striking  picture  of  what  went  on  lx»- 
hind  the  scenes,  and  from  that  ixjint  of  view  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  60s. 

STATE-SUPPORTED  TIIKATKUS  IN  OKUMANY. 

M.  Carre  contributes  an  amusing  and  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  the  German  and  Austrian  theatrical  world. 
As  was  natural,  what  most  struck  him  as  a  Frenchman 
wjLH  the  extraordinary  discipline  which  apparently 
reigns  in  each  German  theater,  where  the  spirit  of 
militarism  seems  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the  foot- 
lights. Everything  is  foreseen,  the  dis(>ipline  is  i)er- 
fect,  and  in  most  cases  the  principal  theater  of  a  town 
is  under  direct  royal  or  mimicipal  patronage.  Early  in 
the  century  the  same  might  Ikj  said  of  most  of  the  Paris 
theaters;  now  the  Grand  Opera,  the  Thnttrc  Frail- 
cality  and  the  Odi'on  alone  depend  in  any  way  on  the 
state.  Every  Greriran  (^rand  Duchy  has  a  state-sup- 
IM)rted  st^ige.  The  King  of  Saxony  s^iends  $1:20, 000  a 
year  on  the  two  principal  Dresden  theaters.  The  Regent 
of  Bavaria  spends  exactly  the  same  amount  on  the  two 
Munich  theaters,  and  the  German  Emperor,  in  h?s 
<iuality  as  King  of  Prussiji,  is  compelled  to  pay  out 
*1(X),000  a  year  to  the  individual  who  manages  theatrical 
matters  at  Wiesbaden,  while  the  great  thciter  at  Stutt- 
gart, managed  by  Baron  Putlitz,  enjoys  a  royal  sub- 
vention of  160,000  a  year.  Even  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  is  compelled  to  pay  out  $50,000  a  year  to  his  the- 
atrical intendant,  Herr  Werner. 


It  is  probably  owing  to  this  curioas  state  of  things 
that  Germans  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  so  constantly 
go  to  the  theaters.  The  best  places  are  low-prioed,  six 
marks  being  an  exception,  and  when  a  place  is  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  month  or  by  the  year,  the  subscriber 
witnesses  each  performance  at  an  almost  nominal  cost. 
Owing  to  the  system  of  national  subvention,  each  Ger- 
man tax^myer  considers  himself  personally  aggrieved  if 
the  local  theater  is  not  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
German  stage  justifies  its  maintenance  at  a  compara- 
tively large  cost.  In  one  year  the  Berlin  theater  pro- 
duced CO  different  works,  52  operas,  and  8  ballets;  the 
Grand  Theater  of  Frankfort  changed  the  bill  88  times 
(luring  the  same  i)eriod,  and  at  Carlsruhe  the  pro- 
gramme was  changed  97  times,  there  being  produced  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months  47  oi)eras,  49  comedies,  and 
1  ballet.  Dresden,  however,  can  proudly  point  to  a 
uni(iue  record,  that  of  having  produced  at  the  two  state 
theaters  1(!2  completely  different  pieces,  56  operas,  5  bal- 
lets, 4  oratorios,  12  dramas,  36  comedies,  and  40  farces. 
The  theatrical  and  musical  literature  of  the  whole 
world  is  laid  under  contribution  to  produce  this  result, 
and  every  German  dramatic  author  is  sure  of  a  hearing. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  TANNHAUSER  LEGEND. 

M.  Paris,  a  distinguished  folk-lorist,  devotes  some 
space  in  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  to  the  analysis 
of  the  Tannhauser  legend.  lie  gives  several  variations 
of  the  legend  immortalized  by  Wagner,  and  he  also  at* 
ludes  to  the  many  modern  writers  who  have  adapted 
the  most  dramatic  story,  notably  Ileine  and  Hoffmann. 
The  first  complete  history  of  the  knight  Tannhauser 
and  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Venusberg  was  t4)Id  in  Grerman 
verse  in  1453,  and  this  poem  wjis  considered  by  Heine  to 
be  as  fine  in  its  own  way  as  the  Song  of  Songs.  There 
was  in  the  thirt**enth  century  a  mcistcr»inifcr  who  was 
actually  chilled  Tannhaust^r,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  niediteval  Verlaine,  famous  alike  for  Mb 
license  and  his  piety,  and  no  doubt  his  personality  in 
time  became  legendary  and  suggested  the  well-known 
mythical  stoiy.  An  Italian  variant  layn  the  scene 
near  Kome,  the  Venusberg  being  one  of  the  Sibylline 
Mountains.  

NOUVELI.E  REVUK. 

THE  two  March  numbers  of  Madame  Adam*8 
periodical  have  more  in  them  than  usual,  though 
no  article  calls  for  very  si)ecial  remark,  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  Riiyur,  de  Paris,  not  a  word  is  said 
in  criticism  of  the  Zola  trial. 

Tliose  alxjut  to  visit  the  Riviera,  intent  on  bosineM 
or  pleasure,  will  find  much  that  is  both  amosinsand 
instructive  in  old  Prince  Valori's  two  articles  on  Nice. 
The  Princre,  who  was  one  of  the  1)est-known  flgares  of 
the  cosmopolit-an  society  which  spends  so  g^reat  a  por- 
tion of  each  year  in  the  south  of  France,  first  made  Us 
honu^  in  tlie  town  just  forty  years  ago,  long  before  the 
French  annexation.  "  The  English  or  the  GrermaiiB*'* 
observes  the  Prince,  **  would  have  created  an  industrial 
center  ;  we  made  our  new  possession  into  a  watering- 
place.  Still,  since  the  annexation  the  population  has 
trebled,  and  owing  to  a  variety  of  circomstaiioea  the 
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town  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  centers  of  con- 
tinental life." 

Among  other  royal  personages  who  early  discovered 
the  charms  of  the  French  Riviera  was  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
the  gallant  old  King  who  twice  risked  his  life  to  save 
tlie  worthless  Lola  Montez  against  his  justly  incensed 
people  and  the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  grand- 
father of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

During  many  years  one  of  the  most  notable  patrons 
of  Nice  was  Lady  Caithness,  who,  according  to  this  her 
latest  biographer,  was  by  turn  a  Jewess,  a  Mussulman, 
a  Brahmin,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Parsee.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  she  certainly  considered  herself  the  final  incarna- 
tion of  Mary  Stuart ;  but  though  all  the  world  was 
always  ready  to  laugh  at  hei  eccentricities,  she  was  a 
woman  of  real  power,  and  when  she  gave  up  her  villa 
at  Nice  she  was  very  much  missed. 

In  an  interesting  article  concerning  the  many  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  secret  of  the  north  pole,  the  writer, 
M.  Koussin,  after  devoting  a  certain  space  to  past  expe- 
ditious, gives  an  account  of  the  balloon  expedition 
al)out  to  be  organized  by  a  French  aeronaut,  Louis 
Gogort.  This  inventor,  together  with  a  friend,  M. 
Siircouf,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  admiral  of  that 
name,  is  not  in  any  sense  an  imitator  of  the  ill-fated 
Andr^e.  The  plan  of  the  two  explorers  is  to  approach 
as  near  as  they  can  to  the  north  pole  with  the  help  of 
an  ordinary  vessel.  Once  there  they  will  each  ascend 
in  a  balloon,  trusting  to  chance  to  blow  them  where 
they  wish  to  go.  Nansen  claims  to  have  come  within 
four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  north  pole,  and 
according  to  M.  Gogort,  had  the  Fram  carried  a  balloon, 
he  might  quite  conceivably  have  actually  passed  over 
the  pole  with  but  very  little  extra  risk. 

THE  PUOTECTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PARIS. 

All  those  concerned  with  the  protection  of  children 
should  read  M.  D'Almeras'  admirable  article  detailing 
the  French  methods  of  dealing  with  the  diflftcult  problem 
which  Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh  has  done  so  much  to  solve. 
The  new  divorce  laws  have  greatly  complicated  the 
question  in  France,  for  it  seems  to  be  really  diflflcult  to 
persuade  a  French  couple,  once  the  decree  absolute  has 
l>een  pronounced,  that  they  are  still  morally  and  legally 
bound  to  look  after  their  children. 

The  Paris  municipality  recognizes  that  it  has  certain 
duties  to  the  children  born  in  the  great  city,  and  though 
tliere  is  no  workhouse  syst/cm  in  France,  the  question  of 
pauper  children  is  not  neglected,  and  in  1894  eight  mil- 
lions of  francs  were  spent  on  the  forty  thousand  pauper 
clii Id  ren  wholly  dependent  for  education  and  suste- 
nance on  the  state.  An  elal)orate  boarding-out  system 
has  been  formed,  the  most  practical  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  and  works  fairly  well,  inspectors 
fioiuK  round  the  various  farms  and  cottage  dwellings 
and  paying  frequent  surprise  visits,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  children  are  kindly  treated  and  well  looked  after  by 
their  foster  fathers  and  mothers.  The  French  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Children,  which  was  started  some 
years  ago  by  Mesdames  Barran  and  Kergomard,  is 
armed  with  considerable  legal  powers  and  has  the  ab- 
solute right  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  children  of 
<lrunkards.  Thanks  to  their  efforts,  that  wretched  blot 
<m  French  civilization,  the  Children's  Prison— "La 
Prtitc  Roqiicttc  "—will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  reformar 
tory  at  Montesson.  The  French  writer  declares  that  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  the  protection  of  children 
is  really  intelligently  organized. 


A  LADY  ON  KLONDIKE. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Shaw  contributes  an  excellent  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  various  roads  to  Klondike,  and 
unlike  many  who  have  made  **  copy "  out  of  this  new 
Eldorado,  Mrs.  Shaw  seems  to  have  really  been  there, 
and  she  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  justice  of  Dawson  City.  She  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  rough  miners  to  all 
those  women  whom  duty  or  a  spirit  of  adventure  bring 
to  Klondike,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  gives  an  encourag- 
ing picture  of  the  gold  country. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WITH  the  exception  of  Captain  Reynaud*s  paper 
in  the  second  March  number  on  the  bump  of 
locality,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  called,  in  animals,  the 
Rem^e  for  March  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  particu- 
larly interesting. 

M.  L6v6que's  article  on  the  French  School  of  Archae- 
ology at  Athens,  in  the  first  March  number  of  the  RevuCy 
is  really,  though  it  is  not  of  course  intended  to  be,  one 
long  reproach  to  the  inditference  of  successive  English 
governments.  For  while  the  French  school  at  Athens 
has  always,  or  almost  always,  been  able  to  rely  on  state 
support,  it  is  well  known  that  the  British  school  has 
had  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  private  .subscribers  and 
to  the  already  overburdened  resources  of  the  great  uni- 
versities. This  is  not  creditable  to  a  country  which  has 
for  centuries  kept  alight  the  flame  of  Greek  learning. 

THE  IRON  IN  us. 

M.  Dastre  continues  his  interesting  series  of  articles 
on  the  presence  of  iron  in  all  kinds  of  living  creatures. 
Much  of  his  pax)er  is  extremely  technical,  but  some 
curious  and  perhaps  not  very  well-known  facts  may  be 
noted.  For  instance,  the  liver  is  the  organ  in  the 
superior  animals  which  is  most  concerned  with  iron, 
and,  singularly  enough,  it  does  not  place  all  its  iron  at 
the  disposal  of  the  blood,  but  seems  to  keep  a  private 
stock  of  the  metal  for  its  own  enjoyment.  Thus  a  baby 
at  the  moment  of  its  birth  possesses  an  enormous  re- 
serve of  iron  in  its  liver,  three  or  four  times  as  great  in 
proportion  as  the  amount  to  be  found  there  in  an  adult. 
This  is  really  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  for  the 
milk  which  forms  the  staple  food  of  infants  contains  a 
very  inadequate  supply  of  iron. 

THE  BUMP  OF  LOCALITY  IN  ANIMALS. 

To  the  second  March  number  Captain  Reynaud  con- 
tributes an  interesting  paper  on  the  extent  to  which 
what  we  call  the  bump  of  locality  is  found  in  various 
animals.  As  the  result  of  long  observation  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  four-footed  creatures  live 
from  choice  in  a  somewhat  circumscribed  area;  thus  a 
stag,  when  being  chased,  will  turn  round  within  an  in- 
visible circle,  however  large  be  the  forest  or  park  where 
it  is  being  hunted.  On  the  other  hand,  take  a  stag  away 
from  its  own  surroundings  and  cart  it  to  a  new  part  of 
the  country,  and  it  will,  as  a  rule,  make  straight  away, 
presumably  in  the  hope  of  finding  its  way  home. 

Horses  have  a  very  strong  bump  of  locality.  Put  the 
reins  on  your  horse's  neck  and  he  will  invariably  turn 
round  and  make  his  way  home  by  the  road  he  has  al- 
ready traversed  to  his  stable.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
no  horse  takes  a  short  cut  home;  he  will  always  retrace 
as  exactly  as  may  be  his  own  steps,  and  this  even  in  a 
district  of  which  he  knows  every  road  and  by-path. 
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Of  course  pigeons  and  cats  seem  to  possess  a  quite  ex- 
ceptional instinct  for  ^*  homing."  Pussy  has  been  known 
to  make  her  way  back  to  her  old  quarters  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  swallows 
follow  year  after  year  exactly  the  same  aiirial  route,  and 
this,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  almost  to  a  yard. 
Thus  the  same  bird  will  start  from  the  same  tree  in, 
say,  Dover,  will  rest  on  the  same  roof  in  Dijon,  and  take 
up  his  winter  residence  on  exactly  the  same  spot  in 
Egypt  as  he  and  his  forbears  did  before  him;  and  just 
as  sailors  follow  an  invisible  but  none  the  less  clearly 
defined  pathway  across  the  sea,  so  swallows  appear  to 
have  a  clearly  traced  route  through  the  atmosphere. 

This  instinct,  or  sixth  sense,  as  the  French  writer 
prefers  to  call  it,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  animals. 
The  red  Indians  were  and  are  famous  for  their  path- 
finding  qualities;  and  in  China,  when  a  great  noble 
goes  hunting  in  wild  and  little-known  regions,  he  takes 
with  him  a  Mongolian,  secure  that  the  latter  will  be 
able  to  guide  him  home,  however  far  thej'  may  stray. 

THE  ZOLA  CASE. 

M.  Bruneti^re  alone  has  the  courage  to  reopen  the 
Zola  controversy.  In  an  article  entitled  "After  the 
Trial "  he  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  general  view  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  case — namely,  a  deliberate  con- 
demnation of  Zola  and  his  methods  of  striving  to  obtain 
a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  court-martial.  The  editor  of 
the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea  waxes  very  bitter  over  the 
sympathy  Zola  evoked  among  the  "intellectuals" — in 
other  words,  among  the  more  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
country.  "  Because  they  know  things  we  do  not  know," 
he  cries  angrily,  "we  give  them  credit  for  knowledge 
they  do  not  possess.  .  .  .  Finding  them  so  certain  when 
we  should  hesitate,  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  they  have 
reasons  for  this  confidence  in  their  own  judgment. 
This  is  not  so;  and  when  further  they  try  to  finally  con- 
vince us  by  evoking  the  scientific  method  and  spirit,  it 
is  then  that  the  danger  of  their  pretensions  increases." 
The  writer's  references  to  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Free 
Masons  will  not  be  received  with  any  liking  by  his  Eng- 
lish-speaking friends.  M.  Bmneti^re  laments  the  gen- 
eral decadence  of  his  country,  which  it  is  clear  he  at- 
tributes in  a  great  measure  to  the  republican  form  of 
government.  

OTHER  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

THE  Rcvuc  dea  Rcvuea  is  now  quite  an  independent 
review — that  is  to  say,  its  contents  are  made  up 
of  original  articles.  In  the  number  for  March  1  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  article  on  the  exile  of  Ranar 
valona,  the  last  Queen  of  Madagascar,  contributed  by 
Jean  Carol;  a  sketch  of  Werner  von  Heidenstam,  a 
Swedish  writer,  by  Jacques  de  Coussanges;  "Molifere 
in  Hungary,"  by  Prof.  J.  Kont;  "The  Marvels  of  Graft- 
ing in  Surgery,"  by  Jean  de  Loverdo;  and  "  Ludwig 
Windell,  a  German  Spy  in  France,"  by  G.  Saint-Aubin. 
In  the  number  for  March  15  Henry  B6renger  writes  on 
"  Religion  and  France  ; "  Eugene  Mttntz  on  the  occult- 
ism (?)  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  Raoul  Deberdt  on 
George  Sand  and  her  grandmother,  Marie  Verrifere. 
The  articles  "How  Greece  was  Betrayed  "and  "The 
Life  and  Death  of  Gracchus  of  Naples,"  by  Charles 
Simond,  appear  in  both  numbers.  This  list  of  impor- 
tant articles,  though  by  no  means  complete,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  original  matter  in  the 
iJetme. 
Illustrations  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  in 


the  French  reviews.  The  Monde  Modeme,  ever  sixio^ 
it  was  started,  has  made  its  illustrations  a  leading 
feature.  The  interest  of  the  two  descriptive  articles  on 
Copenhagen  and  the  city  of  Constantino  and  its  ravines 
in  Algeria  in  the  March  number  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  pictures. 

The  Bcvue  EncyclopMique  is  another  French  irabU> 
cation  which  pays  considerable  attention  to  ita  illnstn^ 
tions. 

For  some  months  the  Remie  O&rUrale  has  been  giving 
a  series  of  papers  on  Italian  painting  by  Arnold  Goffln, 
illustrated  by  phototypes  after  the  Italian  old  masteriL 
In  this  way  there  have  been  interesting  studies  of 
Siennese  art  and  the  art  of  Pisa.  Pisa  is  concluded  in 
the  March  number,  and  the  phototypes  are  from  tha 
frescoes  of  Gozzoli. 

The  March  number  of  the  Monde  Modeme  has  an 
article  on  the  Chouty  a  Russian  periodical,  written  In 
Russian  and  in  French.  It  was  founded  about  twenty 
years  ago,  but  its  present  shape  is  quite  new,  and  tha 
director  or  editor,  M.  R.  Golicke,  seems  to  have  gathered 
round  him  a  number  of  excellent  artists. 

What  with  economic  reviews  and  articles  on  economie 
subjects  in  the  general  reviews,  the  bulk  of  the  con* 
tents  of  the  French  periodicals  might  well  be  dasseA 
under  the  head  "  Political  Economy."  We  have  tha 
Rtfonnc  Soclale  appearing  twice  a  month ;  the  flifr" 
manitc  NouvcllCf  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parlemen- 
tairCy  the  Revue  WEconomie  Politique^  the  Revue 
Soclaliatej  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologief 
the  Journal  dea  Economiateaj  all  monthlies;  and  tha 
Annalea  de  VEcole  Libre  de%  Scicncea  Politlques^  ap> 
I)earing  every  two  months.  In  the  February  HumanUl 
Nouvelle  and  the  March  Revue  Socialt^te  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  has  articles  on  the  recent  dispute  in  the  TCngHRh 
engineering  trade.  Of  the  other  reviews  which  pKf 
considerable  attention  to  economic  and  social  problema 
the  Association  CathoUqu^j  the  Corrcapondantf  thfr 
University  Catliolique^  the  Revue  OdrUralCt  and  tha 
Revue  du  Monde  Cathollquej  all  Catholic  monthlies 
are  worthy  of  mention.  Some  very  valuable  articlea 
are  published  in  these  reviews.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent weekly,  the  Monde  Economique. 


THE  GERMAN  REVIEWS. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Gemuo 
reviews  this  month  is  Georg  von  Plonker's  stndy 
— some  fifty  pages  in  length — of  Beatrice  Cenci,  which 
apx)ears  in  the  March  number  of  Nord  und  Slid.  Thi» 
story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  "the  beautiful  parricideii'' ia 
probably  best  known  in  connection  with  Shelley^s  tm^ 
edy  and  the  alleged  portrait  by  Guido  Reni  ;  butBerto* 
lotti  lias  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  famous  pictma 
in  the  Bar1)crini  Gallery  at  Rome  could  not  have  been. 
painted  by  Guido.  This,  however,  does  not  detar 
crowds  of  entliusiasts  and  artists  with  easels  Crom. 
almost  barricading  the  way  to  the  little  picture.  Geon^ 
von  Plenkcr  suggests  that  Guido  may  have  chanced  U> 
be  in  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  execution,  and  have  been. 
one  of  those  who  witnessed  the  procession  of  the  codp 
demned  to  the  scaffold.  He  may  then  have  made  a 
rough  pencil  sketch  of  Beatrice's  beautiful  &oe,  and 
have  completed  the  picture  some  years  afterward.  In 
like  manner  David,  the  French  painter,  made  his  fright- 
ful pencil  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  she  was  beins 
led  to  the  guillotine. 
A  similar  cloud  of  doubts  hangs  Ofver  the  history  of 
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ce.  The  biographers  of  the  popes,  as  well  as  the 
aper  correspondents  of  the  time,  say  little  about 
se,  and  it  is  not  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
hat  Muratori  publishes  his  annals  of  Italy  with  a 
detailed  account.  His  narrative  remained  the 
ed  one  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
several  manuscripts  came  to  light  representing 
iher  in  a  distinctly  unfavorable  light.  Enough  ; 
as  material  for  poets  I  Shelley's  drama  appeared 
y  and  Xiccolini,  the  Italian  dramatist,  followed 
another.  Byron  considered  the  story  better 
d  to  fiction,  and  Marie  Henri  Beyle  ("Stendhal") 
hed  a  list  of  the  numerous  romances  founded  on 
>ry.    Nor  has  Nietzsche  been  behind  in  the  matter. 

psychological  study  of  the  Cenci  he  professes  to 
ad  access  to  hitherto  unknown  documents, 
most  important  of  the  new  Cenci  literature  is 
izzi's  novel  (1854),  a  picture  of  hatred  of  the  Pope 
thusiasm  for  freedom  and  humanity.  The  book 
ich  an  enormous  success  that  clerical  scholars 
iduced  to  take  up  the  subject  in  defense  of  the 
1,  and  several  works  were  produced  with  varying 
5,  till  Bertolotti's  great  work  on  Francesco  Cenci 
3  family  made  its  appearance  in  1877.  Bertolotti, 
jfends  the  father  rather  than  Beatrice,  says  that 

investigations  he  has  consulted  thousands  of 
ents  ;  but  Georg  von  Plenker  is  of  opinion  that 
documents  represent  only  one  side  of  the  case, 
i  complains  that  though  three  centuries  have 
I  since  the  great  tragedy  was  enacted,  the  Church 
very  shy  about  permitting  access  to  its  archives 
g  to  this  question. 

FERDINAND  FREILIGRATH. 

e  March  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
lius  Rodenberg  begins  another  chapter  of  remi- 
jes  with  the  first  installment  of  an  article  devoted 
linand  Freiligrath,  the  German  poet.  Freiligrath 
rn  at  Detniold  in  1810  ;  in  1838  he  published  his 
?d  "Poems,"  and  was  granted  a  pension.  In 
hen  he  was  drawn  into  the  revolutionary  move- 
tie  wrote  \nii  "- GlauhenshekenntnisSy'''*  ov  "Con- 

of  Faith,"  and  gave  up  his  pension  on  account 
iemocratic  opinions.    He  fled  first  to  Belgium 

1846  to  Ijondon,  and  in  1848  he  published  his 
iionary  poems  "D/c  Revolutions^  and  "Fc- 
minrjcy  These  did  not  prevent  his  being  in- 
in  the  amnesty  of  March  19,  and  he  returned  to 
oy  to  publish  another  poem,  ''''Die  Todten  an  die 
Zcti"  ("TheDeiul  to  the  Living").  For  this  he 
peached,  tried,  and  acquitted,  but  in  1851  an- 
rosecution  caused  him  to  take  refuge  in  London 
where  he  remained  till  about  1868.  He  died  at 
adt  in  1870.  It  was  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  that 
►denberg,  through  a  sympathetic  teacher,  first 
nder  the  spell  of  Freiligrath's  poems,  and  by 
•eiligrath  was  the  poet  of  his  heart.  But  Dr. 
)erg  had  to  wait  till  1856  to  make  the  personal 
itance  of  the  poet,  who  was  then  an  exile  in 
1. 


ANTON  VON  WERNER. 

The  March  Deutsche  Revue  contains  a  numl)er  of 
articles  of  general  interest.  Ottomar  Beta,  who  writes 
on  Anton  von  Werner,  the  German  military  and  h!.<»- 
torical  painter,  records  many  of  the  artist's  views  on 
art  gathered  from  conversations  with  him.  Werner, 
who  is  now  fifty-five,  is  also  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
art,  and  he  is  a  musician  of  no  mean  order.  At  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  he  would  often  play 
on  the  'cello  the  Bach-Gounod  ^^  Ave  Maria^^  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Crown  Prince.  He  has  the  most 
delightful  remembrance  of  the  quartette  evenings  of 
Berlin,  when,  with  Karl  Becker,  E.  Teschendorff,  and 
T.  Rehbaum,  he  played  quartettes  once  a  week  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Later,  Frau  L.  Knaus,  the  pianist,  joined 
the  music  party,  and  with  the  additional  assistance  of 
P.  Meyerheim,  Reinhold  Begas,  Kapellmeister  Radeckt^ 
and  others,  the  musicians  made  themselves  familiar 
with  most  of  the  chamber  music,  ancient  and  modern, 
that  had  been  written.  The  meetings  took  place  every 
Thursday,  and  each  member  took  it  in  turn,  German 
fashion,  to  have  the  "evening"  at  his  house. 

THE  ELZEVIR  "REPUBLICS." 

The  Zeitschrtft  fUr  Bilcherfreunde  for  March  con- 
tains an  interesting  article,  by  Greorg  Frick,  on  the 
Elzevir  family  of  printers,  publishers,  and  booksellers, 
with  special  reference  to  the  series  of  ^^Petites  R^puh- 
liques "  issued  from  their  press.  Louis  Elzevir  (1540- 
1617),  the  founder  of  the  house,  opened  a  small  book  shop 
at  Leyden,  near  the  university,  and  the  first  book 
which  he  published  was  an  edition  of  Eutropius,  the 
Latin  historian,  edited  by  P.  Merula,  in  1593.  When 
Louis  died  the  business  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  his  work  was  held  in  high.repute  outside  Holland. 
Five  sons  seem  to  have  followed  him  in  the  business  at 
Leydon,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities,  but  after  a  cen- 
tury the  firm  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  zenith, 
and  henceforth  it  gradually  declined.  Ijouis'  son  Bon- 
aventura,  and  Abraham,  Bonaventura's  nephew,  issued 
the  famous  series  of  beautiful  historical  and  political 
works  called  ^^Petites  R6publiques.ss  Between  1625 
and  1649  thirty-four  numbers  had  been  produced. 

In  Heft  5  of  the  Oesellschaft  F.  A.  Geissler  has  an 
article  entitled  '*  Wagner  and  Bungert."  The  subject, 
however,  is  August  Bungert,  the  composer  of  a  cycle  of 
six  operas  founded  on  the  Homeric  stories  and  known 
as  "The  Homeric  World,"  "Circe,"  "The  Return  of 
Odysseus,"  etc. ;  and  his  patrons  have  proposed  to  have 
a  theater  built  at  Godesberg  for  the  performance  of  hi 4 
Homeric  music  dramas. 

The  Preussische  Jahrbtlcher  for  March  contains  the 
complete  text  of  a  lecture,  by  A.  SchrOer,  on  "The 
Future  of  the  German  Language,"  which  was  delivered 
before  the  Academic  Society  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 
The  writer  thinks  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  use  of  English  and  French,  but  he  would  have 
the  Germans  take  greater  pride  in  their  language  and 
literature. 


THE  NEW    BOOKS. 

RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 
IiiduHtrial  Democracy.     Hy  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  957.    New    York:    I^ongmans, 

Green  &  Co.    $8. 

This  country  la  lionorcd  just  now  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  of  London,  who  arrived  last  month  for  a 
vacation  sojourn  of  some  weeks  in  the  United  States.  Our 
readers  will  not  be  unfamiliar  ^ith  the  name  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  for  he  is  one  of  London's  foremost  municipal  states- 
men. He  has  served  with  high  efficiency  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  London  County  Council  in  the  capacity  of  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education ;  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  great  London  election  he  was  triumphantly  re- 
turned for  another  term,  with  a  lieartiness  of  support  from 
men  who  were  once  afraid  of  his  radical  views  that  gave  the 
highest  possible  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  his  pub- 
lic services.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  admirable  writer  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  economic  literature,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
advocate  of  the  extension  of  governmental  functions.  Ills 
wife,  as  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  had  before  lier  marriage  be- 
come well  known  as  a  writer  upon  industrial  cooperation 
and  other  subjects  of  an  econ(miic  character.  For  the  past 
six  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  together  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  profound  study  of  English  industrial  life  and  or- 
ganization. A  preliminary  volume,  publislied  some  time  ago, 
has  now  been  followed  by  a  monumental  work  in  two  large 
volumes  entitled  "Industrial  Demo<'nicy."  The  book  is  a 
masterpiece  in  several  senses.  No  one  can  doubt  the  un- 
e(iuale(l  grasp  of  these  writers  upon  the  facts  with  which 
their  volumes  deal;  and  upon  the  scientiflc  side,  therefore, 
they  have  made  an  enduring  contribution  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  s(M^ial  eronomics.  Further  than  that,  they  have 
achieved  a  literary  triumph,  in  view  of  the  artistic  unity  of 
the  meMiod  they  have  employed,  and  the  lucidity  and  charm 
of  their  st  yle  and  treatment.  This  strong  and  learned  study 
of  a  great  theme  is  worth  careful  and  thorough  reading,  be- 
cause it  carries  one  by  methods  of  sure  and  clear  analysis 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  st  ructure  of  the  democracy  of  our 
own  generation.  At  another  time  we  hope  to  pre^ent  to  our 
readers  some  of  tlie  imiM)rtant  generalizations  and  specific 
conclusions  to  be  found  in  these  volumes. 

The  Science  of  Political  Kconomy.    By  Henry  George. 

8vo,   pp.   584.    New  Yt)rk:  I)oul)l(jclay  &  McClure 

(.-ompany.    $2.50. 

The  last  seven  years  of  Henry  George's  lif<'  were  mainly 
devote<l  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  When  Mr.  (teorge  en- 
tered the  fatal  New  York  mayoralty  campaign  last  fall  ho 
had  nearly  completed  the  work ;  what  he  regarded  as  the 
essential  features  were  in  the  form  in  wliicli  ho  wished  them 
to  Imj  published.  The  readers  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  '* 
are  conversant  witli  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mr. 
George's  system  of  eeonfmiit's,  but  in  that  work  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  an  exposition  of  the  system  as  a  logical 
whole.  '*  I*rogn»ss  and  Poverty"  was  controversial  ratlier 
than  couMtructive.  It  was  Mr.  George's  desire  to  leave  be- 
hind him  a  treatise  which  should  emb<Mly  the  great  truths  of 
his  reconstructed  science  of  political  economy,  stated  in  their 
logical  s<Miuen<'e  and  i)ersi)ective.  Such  a  treatise  is  the 
work  just  ])ul)lished.  It  is  marked  by  tlie  same  literary  stylo 
which  made  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  one  of  the  most  wi<lely 
read  b(M)ks  of  the  century  a  style  unapproached  by  any 
other  economic  writer  in  the  English  language.  The  b<M)k  is 
neatly  printed  and  well  indexed.  It  has  an  excellent  photo- 
gravure i)ortrait  as  a  fnmtispiece. 
Outlines  of  Soctiology.    By  I-K»»t«r  F.  Ward.    12mo,  pp. 

HW.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    ft3. 

Professor  Ward's  "Outlines"  isto1>e  numbered  amtmg 
the  most  important  of  the  recent  American  contributions  to 


the  comparatively  new  science  of  Bociolofiry*  Its  valuOt  to  a 
great  extent,  lies  in  the  author's  clear  delimitation  of  the 
province  of  sociological  investigation.  Merely  to  mark  off 
the  field  of  this  science  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  all  Inveitl- 
gators  is  a  feat  that  no  writer  has  yet  accomplitthed.  Yet  it 
is  obviously  one  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  sociologist.  It 
cannot  be  asserted  that  Professor  Ward  has  done  this  work 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  schools,  but  if  we  mistake 
not  he  has  ma<le  a  distinct  advancre  in  this  direction.  In  his 
exposition  of  what  sociology  is  not,  lie  clears  the  fcround  of 
mucli  uimecessary  rubbish,  and  in  his  positive  statement  of 
what  sociology'  is,  he  deals  Mrith  vital  and  enduring  principles. 

Various  Fragments.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  12mo^  pp. 
209.    Now  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.35. 

The  "  fragments  "  of  Mr.  Spencer's  volumlnoTis  writings 
brought  together  in  this  volume  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
social  and  political  topics.  Some  of  these  utterances  were 
called  out  by  reviews  of  the  author's  "  Soclolojfy."  Tlie 
copyright  question  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

Aristocracy  and  P]volutiou:  A  Study  of  the  Rights,  the 
Origin,  and  the  Social  Functions  of  the  Wealthier 
Clas.se8.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  8vo,  pp.  418.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

In  this  volume  the  leading  English  opponent  of  modern 
socialism  enters  into  an  exhaustive  argument  to  show  the 
place  of  aristocracy,  or  rather,  as  the  author  explains  hisute 
of  the  term,  of ''  the  exceptionally  gifted  and  efficient  minor 
ity,'*  in  the  social  organism.  This  argument  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  the  opponents  as  well  as  by  the  In* 
dorsers  of  Mr.  M allock^s  views.  The  present  volume,  how- 
ever, does  not  attempt  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  in 
dispute  between  '*  the  masses  and  the  classes.**  It  almsst 
establishing  the  social  rights  and  functions  of  the  minority, 
but  it  takes  no  account  of  the  minority's  duties  to  society. 
The  author  promises  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  probleB 
later. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book:  Statistical  and  HistoT' 
ical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the 
Year  1898.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D. 
12nio,  pp.  1106.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. ;?3. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  the  now  volume  of  the 
Statesman's  Year-Book.  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie's  compilation 
for  ISitH  has  all  the  merits  of  its  long  line  of  predeGesaorSi 
while  this  new  issue,  like  each  of  its  recent  companlcmsin 
the  series,  has  some  excellent  features  of  its  own  In  the  mj 
of  maps  and  s]MH>ial  tables.  No  other  compilation  of  Uks 
character  can  compare  with  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  for 
accuracy  and  completeness  in  statistical  and  govemmentsl 
information  about  all  the  countries  and  political  dlTiaknii 
of  the  planet. 


A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 

dents,  1781>-1897.  Published  by  Authority  of  Coo- 
Kress.  By  James  D.  Richardson.  Octavo.  Wadi* 
iuRtcm:  (Jovernment  Printing  Office. 

The  Hon.  James  D.  Richardson,  a  well-known  member 
of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  has  thought  out  and  carried 
through  a  most  interesting  and  useful  publication.  Oftht 
nine  volumes,  nearly  all  have  made  their  appearance.  Tt0f 
contain  the  i^nnual  and  special  messages  of  all  the  presidaali 
to  Congrc'ss,  and  other  important  papers  of  an  ofllclal  ohsr 
acter  by  our  cliief  magistrates.  If  the  collection  Is  not  QiM 
exhaustively  complete,  very  little  of  importance  wtU  bi 
found  wanting ;  and  the  volumes  will  prove  of 
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Ti'Hienco  for  reference.  Its  preparation  has  involved  mach 
lubor,  and  in  a  credit  tf>  Mr.  Richardson^s  intelligence  and 
industry.  Tne  volames  are  much  more  handsomely  gotten 
up  than  the  average  specimen  of  hookmaking  that  comes  out 
of  the  public  printing  office  at  Washington. 

Cartoons  by  Homer  C.  Davenport.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls.  Folio,  pp,  94.  New 
York:  R.  H.  Russell.    $1.75. 

Very  many  of  Mr.  Homer  Davenport^s  cartoons  have 
boen  placed  upon  permanent  record  in  the  bound  volumes  of 
this  magazine,  and  they  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
future  historian  when  he  searches  in  the  public  libraries  for 
a  knowledge  of  American  politics  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  century.  Mr.  Davenjwrt  is  above  all  else  a  caricatur- 
ist. The  present  volume,  in  which  his  work  is  reproduced, 
consists  in  large  part  of  portrait  caricatures  of  individual 
men.  These  show  an  extraordinary  ability,  and  establish 
for  Mr.  Davenport  an  extremely  high  place  among  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  foremost  political  caricaturists  and  cartoonists  of 
the  whole  world.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed, 
and  is  a  good  thing  to  keep.  Every  copy  of  it  will  have  a  high 
value  a  few  years  hence. 

Open  Mints  and  Free  Banking.    By  William  Brough. 

r2mo,  pp.  187.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$1.2.5. 

Mr.  William  Brough  maintains  in  this  work  the  position 
taken  in  his  essay  on  "The  Natural  Law  of  Money,"  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinairo  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the  virtual 
alKlication  by  the  government  of  the  business  of  banking 
and  of  any  form  of  control  of  the  currency.  This,  he  holds, 
might  bo  done  without  disturbance  to  business  and  without 
such  injustice  to  individuals  as  would  assuredly  follow  a 
susjwnsion  of  gold  payment  under  our  present  monetary 
laws. 

The  Bargain  Theory  of  Wages.  By  John  Davidson, 
M.A.  12mo,  pp.  323.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.50. 

The  autlior  of  this  monograph,  who  holds  the  chair  of 
political  economy  in  the  Unjversity  of  New  Brunswick,  has 
attempted  to  re(roncile  the  theory  of  wages  held  by  the  late 
General  Walker  with  the  doctrine  of  the  wages  fund  which 
General  Walker  himself  so  strenuously  opposed.  He  finds 
some  aid  toward  this  attempt  in  the  Austrian  theory  of 
value.  As  a  convenient  historical  statement  of  the  various 
theories  on  the  subject  of  wages,  the  book  will  serve  a  useful 

puriK)8e. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Cheerful  Yesterdays.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgln- 
son.  12mo,  pp.  374.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mififlin  & 
Co.    $2. 

Among  living  Americans  there  are  few  indeed  whose 
lives  have  been  richer  in  interesting  incident,  fewer  still  who 
can  write  more  gracefully  of  '*  Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  than 
Colonel  Iligginson.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Colonel  Higginson  is  the  sole  survivor  of  that 
group  of  brilliant  writers  which  accomplished  the  transition 
from  the  early  "transcendental"  movement  in  New  Eng- 
land to  the  anti-slavery  propaganda  represented  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  the  ante-helium  period.  The  chapter  on 
"The  Birth  of  a  Literature"  gives  pleasing  glimpses  of  the 
personal  relations  tliat  existed  between  the  most  famous 
members  of  the  Atlantic  school.  Then  foliow  chapters  on 
**  Kansas  and  John  Brown"  and  "Civil  War,"  dealing  with 
episodes  less  fitly  grouped  among  the  "Cheerful  Yester- 
days," perhaps,  and  yet  not  lacking  in  humorous  suggestion. 
Hardly  less  entertaining  are  Colonel  Higginson*s  reminis- 
cences of  his  own  participation  in  public  aflfairs  since  the 
war. 

Memoirs  and  letters  of  James  Kent,  IjL.D.,  Late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  William  Kent. 
12mo,  pp.  341.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.50. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of 

Chancellor  Kent,  "  the  American  Blackstone,"  should  have 


been  delayed  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  that  distin- 
guished Jurist's  death.  In  the  annals  of  the  American  bench 
and  bar  probably  no  name  commands  more  general  respect 
than  that  of  the  author  of  "  Commentaries  on  American 
Law."  Judge  William  Kent,  son  of  the  chancellor,  had  col- 
lected much  of  the  material  now  included  in  this  volume, 
but  he  died  before  it  was  ready  for  publication,  and  the 
work  of  editing  was  left  to  his  grandson.  Cliancellor  Kent*8 
acquaintance  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  otlier  public 
men  of  his  day  enhances  the  interest  of  his  memoirs  for  the 
general  reader.  To  the  legal  profession  the  book  apiwals 
with  peculiar  force;  for  Kent  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend,  1861-1880.  12mo, 
pp.  143.  Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1. 
This  little  volume  contains  the  forty-eight  letters  and 
parts  of  letters  addressed  by  General  Grant  to  the  Hon.  E. 
B.  Washbume  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  beginning 
in  IHfll.  An  introduction  and  notes  are  supplied  by  Gen. 
James  Grant  Wilson.  Some  of  these  letters  were  published 
last  year  in  the  Ni)rth  American  I{cvieu\  where  they  aroused 
much  interest.    They  form  a  unique  contribution  to  history. 

James  Macdonell,  Journalist.    By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

8vo,  pp.  428.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2.75. 

This  biography  of  a  British  journalist  is  not  likely  to 
appeal  to  a  wide  and  curious  audience,  but  those  who  read  it 
will  be  thankful  tliat  it  was  written,  and  will  recommend  It 
to  their  friends.  Mr.  James  Macdonell  died  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  first  English  edition  of  this  book  appeared 
nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  offer 
the  book  In  a  new  edition  te  American  readers.  Macdonell 
was  a  Scotchman  who  served  his  journalistic  apprenticeship 
in  Edinburgh,  and  by  stages  advanced  through  the  provincial 
press  to  important  positions  in  London.  For  a  good  while  he 
was  in  Paris  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
ffraph^  and  afterward  he  was  a  member  of  the  stafl"  of  the 
London  Timca.  His  talents  were  great  and  his  work  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  admired  and  respected  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  public  men  of  England,  and  few  Journalists 
have  ever  been  more  thoroughly  esteemed  by  their  profes- 
sional contemporaries. 

The  Wound  Dresser:  A  Series  of  Letters  Written  from 
the  Hospitals  in  Washington  During  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  by  Walt  Whitman.  Edited  by  Richard 
Maurice  Bucke,  M.D.  lOmo,  pp.  206.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $1.50. 

These  letters  give  an  insight  into  army  hospital  life  that 
has  distinctive  value,  quite  apart  from  the  writer's  own 
unique  personality.  The  judgment  of  most  readers  will 
fully  coincide  with  that  of  the  editor  of  the  volume  in  the 
opinion  that  the  letters  are  not  in  any  true  sense  literature. 

John  We.sley  as  a  Social  Reformer.  By  D.  D.  Thomp- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  111.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains. 
50  cents. 

This  work  treats  briefly  of  Wesley  as  "  the  apostle  to  the 
poor,"  his  influence  on  the  social  life  of  England,  his  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  his  influence  in  America,  and  on  tlie  labor 
movement. 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland;  The  Mastery  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   By  Walter  Frewen  Lord.    12mo,  pp.  821. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 
In  the  series  of  "  Builders  of  Gre^iter  Britain  "  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  has  a  place  as  "  the  only  Mediterranean  statesman 
that  England  ever  produced."    Living  In  the  Napoleonic 
era,  when  the  map  of  Europe  was  undergoing  radical  changes. 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to  see  to  it 
that,  so  far  as  the  Mediterranean  was  concerned,  no  change 
should  be  prejudicial  to  British  interests. 

Napoleon  III.  and  his  Court.  By  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin. 
12mo,  pp.  407.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sana. 
$1.50. 
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In  this  volume  M.  Saint-Amand  exhibits  the  second 
French  Emperor  at  his  best.  In  the  years  1869-66  Louis 
Napoleon  was  on  dress  parade.  That  was  the  period  of  his 
triumph.  Among  the  important  international  events  of 
those  years  were  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Paris  Exposition. 
M.  Saint-Amand  writes  with  full  personal  Jcnowledge  of  the 
period. 

The  TiCtters  of  Victor  Hugo,  from  Exile,  and  After  the 
Fall  of  the  Empire.  BJdited  by  Paul  Meurice.  8vo, 
pp.  249.    Boston:  Houghton,  MifYlin  &  Co.    $3. 

This  volume  is  the  second  of  the  series  edited  by  M. 
Mtjurice ;  it  is  made  up  of  letters  written  by  Victor  Hugo  to 
Viii-ious  persons  between  the  years  1838  and  1883— a  period 
covering  such  important  episodes  in  French  history  as  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  the  Coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  HI.,  the  fall 
of  the  second  Empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
reiiublic.  Many  of  the  letters,  especially  those  addressed  to 
Mine.  Hugo,  have  an  intense  personal  interest. 

Pasteur.  By  Percy  Frankland  and  Mrs.  Percy  Frank- 
land.  12mo,  i)p.  324.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Coniijauy.    $1.25. 

This  volume  in  the  "Century  Science  Series"  performs 
a  useful  service  in  telling  such  facts  as  the  public  chiefly 
cares  to  know  al)out  the  life  of  the  man  who  of  all  the 
scientists  of  the  age  has  made  discoveries  most  profoundly 
affecting  our  every-day  existence.  Although  written  by 
ori;;inal  investigators  in  Pasleur's  field  of  research,  the 
book  is  not  of  a  technical  character.  It  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  making  clear  the  practical  bearings  of  Pasteur's 
c-oiitributions  to  science. 

ChamlKjrH'  Biographical  Dictionary  :  The  Great  of  all 
Times  and  Nations.  Edited  by  David  Patricic, 
LL.D.,  and  Francis  Hindes  Groome.  8vo,  pp.  1002. 
l*liiladelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $8.50. 

Tills  new  edition  of  Chambers'  Biographical  Dictionary 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  note  facts  in 
the  lives  of  the  world's  great  men.  The  revision  has  been 
b. ought  down  to  the  month  of  October  last,  and  much  new 
i^.^terial  has  been  incorporated,  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  :  A  Hand- 
book of  Canadian  Biography.  Kdit<.*d  by  Henry 
James  Morgan.  12mo,  pp.  1130.  Toronto  :  Wil- 
liam Briggs.    $3. 

The  first  feeling  on  taking  up  Mr.  Morgan's  "  Canadian 
Blon  and  Women  of  the  Time  "  is  likely  to  be  one  of  mild 
wonderment  at  the  bulkiness  of  the  volume.  Here  are  more 
than  three  thousand  biographical  sketches.  Surely  Canada 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  many  eminent  citizens 
within  her  bounds.  The  chief  features  of  the  English 
'*  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  "  are  adopted  in  this  publi- 
talion,  and  in  addition  Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
Incorporate  in  some  of  the  sketches  the  subjects'  opinions 
on  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  supply  the  post- 
office  address  of  each  person  represented.  The  work  seems 
to  have  l>een  compiled  with  much  care. 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL. 

Marching  with  Gomez:  A  War  Correspondent's  Field 
Note-Book  kept  Four  Months  with  the  Cuban  Army. 
By  Grover  Flint.  With  an  introduction  by  John 
Fiske.  12mo,  pp.  319.  Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Flint  gives  us  by  far  the  best  description  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents  and  their  operations  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Mr.  Flint  was  qualified  by  former  experience  in  the  United 
fetutes  Army  on  the  great  plains  of  the  West  to  make  an  in- 
telligent study  of  military  movements,  and  residence  in 
Spain  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  language  and  modes 
of  thought  of  the  Spanish  race.  The  introduction,  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  is  an  admirable  summary  of  Cuba's 
unhappy  liistory  under  Spanish  rule. 


The  Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes,  England,  Holland, 
America.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  16ino^  pp^ 
300.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck>.    $1.25. 

Dr.  Griffis  writes  most  entertainingly  of  the  Pilffrfm 
fathers  and  mothers  in  their  social  life,  before  and  afttf  tlis 
founding  of  Plymouth  Colony.  He  emphasizes  more  thai 
most  historians  the  value  of  the  Dutch  inflnence.  His  hotik. 
was  suggested  by  the  movement  among  American  Coiigreg»> 
tionalists  to  commemorate  at  Delfshaven  the  twelve'yeu^ 
residence  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  prior  to  their  sailing  to 
New  England  in  16^. 

A  Literary  History  of  India.  By  R.  W.  Frazer,  LIi.E 
8vo,  pp.  474.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  li 

The  first  volume  In  the  **  Library  of  Literary  HiBtory" 
covers  ground  that  to  most  American  readers,  at  leasti  li 
comparatively  unfamiliar.  The  monumental  series  of 
*^ Sacred  Books  of  the  East*' is  accessible  to  the  Bcholan 
among  us,  it  is  true,  and  a  few  popular  histories  of  Indlt 
have  been  published  in  English,  but  wo  now  have  for  tbe 
first  time  a  connected  history  of  the  country  worked  out 
from  literary  evidences  exclusively.  The  writer  lias  loof 
been  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  matters  connected 
with  Indian  literature,  philosophy,  and  history.  • 

Through  South  Africa.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley.  12may 
pp.  160.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    II. 

Any  one  at  all  interested  in  South  Africa  will  be  glad  to 
get  the  impressions  of  so  experienced  a  traveler  as  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  highest  anthuitf 
on  other  portions  of  the  Dark  Continent.  This  volaineit 
made  up  of  a  scries  of  newspaper  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Stanley  during  November,  1897,  from  Bnlawayo,  JohaiUM' 
burg,  and  Pretoria.     The  book  is  provided  Mrith  a  good  msik 

LITERATURE. 

Benjamin  Franklin.     Edited  by  Bliss   Perry.    Iflttio^  ' 
pp.  185.    New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClnre  Ooni' 
pany.    80  cents. 

In  the  series  of ''  Little  Masterpieces  **  now  coming  from 
the  Doubleday  &  McClure  press  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  • 
writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  has  wisely  been  Ineliided. 
Selections  from  the  *'  Autobiography,"  **  Poor  BichsiA 
Almanac,^^  and  a  few  of  the  genial  philo8opher*s  essays  sad 
letters  are  presented  in  this  convenient  form.    As  to  ftsnt 
lin's  place  in  American  literature.  Professor  Perry's  jndf- 
ment  seems  to  us  eminently  sound :  **  We  have  had  identy 
of  gloomy,  stormy  geniuses  since  IYanklin*s  day,  bat  «i  ' 
have  had  very  few  men  who  could  write  a  better  page  of  . 
English  prose."  ' 

Daniel  Webster  :  Representative  Speeches.    Edited  by 
Bliss  Perry.    18mo,  pp.  188.    New  York :  DonUe-  : 
day  &;  McClure  Company.    80  cents 

The  Webstorian  contribution  to  *^  Little  Masterptoosi" 
consists  of  the  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  thi 
*'  Reply  to  Hayne."  While  these  speeches  f nlly  justify  ^ 
title  of  the  book,  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  thattti 
Plymouth  address,  the  Bimker  Hill  oration,  and  tlia 
ment  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  should  not  be 
seated  even  by  brief  selections. 

BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  aud  Other  ESsBays  and  AA* 
dresses.    By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.    tSmo^  y^ 
241.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $L 

Several  of  the  most  important  of  Dr.  Bntler^s  vsoat 
con trilmt  ions  to  the  discussion  of  educational  problems  ait 
included  in  this  volume.  **What  Knowledge  is  of  Moik 
Worth?''  ''Is  there  a  New  Education ? **  ^'Demociaoysal 
Education,"  *'  The  American  College  and  the  Amerloaa  Di- 
versity,'* "'  The  Function  of  the  Secondary  School,"  sal 
*'  The  Reform  of  Secondary  Bdnoation  In  tlie  UnitsdSlatal" 
are  the  titles  of  these  pajierStSome  of  wbiehhafaalniif 
appeared  as  magazine  articles,  while  othsin  hava 
at  meetings  of  educational  assodatlonai   Wa 
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the  teachers  of  the  country  will  be  glad  to  have  these  articles 
and  addresses  brought  together  in  a  single  yolnme.  On  all 
that  pertains  to  the  science  of  education  no  writer  more 
readily  commands  assent  than  Dr.  Bntler. 

Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Education.  By  J. 
L.  Spalding.    16mo,  pp.  286.     Chicago:  A.  G.  Mo- 

Clurg&Co.    $1. 

As  an  essajrist  on  educational  subjects  Bishop  Spalding 
has  been  universally  commended.  There  are  few  American 
writers  who  combine  such  breadth  of  view  with  a  like  facil- 
ity of  expression. 

The  Children  of  the  Future.  By  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 
16mo,  pp.  165.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1. 

Heretofore  Miss  Smith  has  been  chiefly  known  to  the 
reading  public  through  her  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  in  the  authorship  of  "  The  Story  Hour," 
"Children's Rights,"  and  "The  Republic  of  Childhood,"  a 
•charming  series  of  books  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the 
Idndergarten,  though  several  of  the  essays  included  in  the 
present  volume  have  appeared  in  the  CMXodk  and  TabU  TaiXk, 
These  essays  are  addressed  primarily  to  mothers,  and  have 
been  written  in  a  most  helpful  spirit. 

The  Common  School  and  the  New  Education.  By  Max- 
imilian P.  E.  Groszmann,  Ph.D.  Pai>er,  16mo,  pp. 
46.    Syracuse  :   C.  W.  Bardeen.    25  cents. 

SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Undine  :  A  Tale.  By  Frederick  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouqu6.  Translated  by  Abby  L.  Alger.  12mo,  pp. 
118.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    80  cents. 

The  Princess.  By  Afred  Lord  Tennyson.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes.  16mo,  pp.  147.  New  York : 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Selections  from  "Paradise  Lost."  With  introduction 
and  glossary.  Edited  by  Albert  P.  Walker.  16mo^ 
pp.  270.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  Classics :  Webster's  Pirst 
Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton, 
De  Quincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  Burke^s  Speech 
on  Conciliation,  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Cole- 
ridge's Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Addison's  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Addison,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  Paper,  ISmo. 
Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Science  of  Discourse  :  A  Rhetoric  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Arnold  Tompkins.  Idmo^  pp. 
363.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    tl.lO. 

Teaching  as  a  Business:  Four  Addresses.  By  C.  W. 
Bardeen.  16mo,  pp.  154.  Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen.   $1. 

The  Study  of  Mediaeval  History  by  the  Library 
Method,  for  High  Schools.  By  M.  S.  Getchell. 
12mo,  pp.  79.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Lycidas.  By  John  Milton.  Edited  by  John  Phelps 
Fruit.    12mo,  pp.  45.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Reading  Courses  in  American  Literature.  Fred  Lewis 
Pattee.  12mo,  pp.  55.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.    36  cents. 

Light  and  Shade,  with  Chapters  on  Charcoal,  PencU, 
and  Brush  Drawing.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  and 
Students.  By  Anson  K  Cross.  Octavo,  pp.  188. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

The  Finch  Primer.  By  Adelaide  V.  Finch.  12mo,  pp. 
90.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Selections  from  Pierre  Loti.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  A. 
Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.D.  Authorised  edition.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    90  cents. 


DieNonna.  By  Rudolf  Banmbach.  Paper,  12mo,  pp. 
107.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    80  cents. 

Materials  for  German  Composition,  Based  on  "  H5her 
als  die  Kirche."  By  James  Taft  Hatfield.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  27.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  12 
cents. 

Outlines  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Charles  A. 
Perkins.  T2mo,  pp.  277.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&Co.    $1. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Lewis  E.  Gates.  16mo,  pp. 
489.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Via  Latina  :  An  Easy  Latin  Reader.  By  William  C. 
Collar.  With  vocabulary  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason. 
16mo,  pp.  203.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    85  cents. 

La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  :  A  Comedy  in  Two  Acts.  By 
Labiche  and  Martin.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Ben- 
jamin W.  Wells,  Ph.D.  16mo.  pp.  86.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    25  cents. 

Drei  Kleine  Lustspiele.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Benja- 
min W.  Weils,  Ph.  D.  16mo,  pp.  121.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.    80  cents. 

The  Fifth  Book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Edited  by 
Alfred  G.  Rolfe.  16mo,  pp.  115.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.    45  cents. 

First  Spanish  Readings.  Selected  and  edited,  with 
notes,  by  John  E.  Matzke,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  219. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1. 

Dofla  Perfecta.  By  Benito  P6rez  Galdds.  Wlthanlnr 
troduction  and  notes  by  A.  R.  Marsh.  12mo,  pp. 
284.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

A  Complete  Manual  of  the  Pitman  System  of  Phonog- 
raphy. By  Norman  P.  Heffley.  12mo,pp.l28.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company.    $1.26. 

Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress.  By  Grace  H. 
Kupfer.  12mo,  pp.  96.  :  Boston  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
85  cents. 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  William  W.Speer.  ISmo^ 
pp.  884.    Boston  :  Ginn  8c  Co.    55  cents. 

Stories  from  English  History  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 
12mo,  pp.  195.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    50  cents. 

The  Principles  of  Vocal  Science.  By  Edward  A.  Hayes. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  88.  New  York :  The  Vocalist  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

En  Route.  By  S.  A.  Steel.  Paper,  18mo,  pp.  224.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. :  Barbee  &  Smith.    80  cents. 

Training  for  Citizenship:  Suggestions  on  Teaching 
Civics.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  64.  Chicago :  Werner  School  Book  Company. 
10  cents. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Ruf  us  P.  Williams.  12m0k 
pp.418.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.   $1.20. 

A  Practical  Physiology:  A  Text-Book  for  Higher 
Schools.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.D.  12mo^  pp. 
448.    Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co.    $1.80. 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends.  By  Margaret  Warner  Moiv 
ley.    Octavo,  pp.  266.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Ca 

Higher  Arithmetic  By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and 
David  Eugene  Smith.    12mOk  pp.  207. 

French  Practical  Coame.  By  Jules  Magnenat.  IStano^ 
pp.  207.  New  York :  The  MaomiUaii  Cknnpany.  |L 
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President  McKinley  and  the  Waldorf-Astorian  Revel.    J.  C. 

Ridpatli. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    May. 

International  Isolation    of    the   United    Slates.     Richard 

Olney. 
The  Dreyfus  and  Zola  Trials.    John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Psychology  and  Real  Life.    Hugo  Mttnsterberg. 
English  Literature  and  the  Verna<tular.    Mark  H.  Liddell. 
A  NcM)k  in  tlic  Alleghanies.— IL    Bradford  Torrey. 
Washington  Reminiscences.    A.  R.  SiwlTord. 
Great  Explorers  of  tlie  Southern  Heavens.    T.  J.  J.  See. 
Western  R(?al  Estate  I^oonis,  and  After.    H.  J.  Fletcher. 
The  Evolution  of  the  (rentleman.    S.  M.  Crothers. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    May. 

Lincoln.  Lamon.  and  Eugene  Field.    Henry  W.  Fischer. 
American  liooknicn.— XII. :  Longfellow  and  Holmes.    M.  A. 
DeW.  Howe. 

Century  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

The  Beethoven  Museum  at  Bonn.    H.  E.  Krehbiel. 

Ascent  of  the  Enciianted  Mesa.    F.  W.  Hodge. 

Notes  on  Old  Mesa  Life.    Fernand  Lungren. 

Submarine  Photograph  v.    Prof.  Louis  Boutan. 

The  Secret  Language  of  Childhood.    Oscar  Chrisman. 

The  Scramble  for  the  Uppt;r  Nile.    R.  Dorsey  Mohun. 

An  Outline  of  Japanese  Art.    Ernest  F.  Fenollosa. 

An  Effort  to  Rescue  Jefferson  Davis.    Joseph  Wlieeler. 

Railway  Crossings  in  Europe  an<l  Amtrica.    F.  B.  Locke. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.    Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

A  Statesman  of  Russia:  Constuutine  Pobedonostzeff.  An- 
drew D.  White. 

After-Dinner  Oratory.    Brander  Matthews. 

Club  and  Salon.— I.    Amelia  Gere  Mason. 

What  Are  the  X-Rays?    John  Trowbridge. 

The  Mother  City  of  Greater  New  York.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    May^ 

On  the  Great  Lakes.    F.  W.  Fitzpatriclc.  'i' 

The  Wistaria  Shrine  of  Kameido.    T.  Wores. 
A  Family  of  Engineers.    T.  C.  Martin. 
The  Coronation  of  Willielmina  of  Holland.    C.  Childe. 
The  Wilderness  We  Bought  from  France.    C.  F.  Manderson. 
Autobiography  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Motherhoo<i  as  a  Profession.    Jnhn  lirisben  Walker. 
Regarding  the  Voice  in  Conversation.    H.  G.  Hawn. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

Frances  E.  Willard.    T.  A.  DeW^eese. 
French  Women  in  Old  Age.    Harriet  Monroe. 
Spring's  Opening  Days.    Helen  IngersoU. 
Some  Interesting  Neighbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    J.T.  Con- 
ner. 
The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design.    Carolyn  Halsted. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. — New  York.  May. 

Naval  Warfare  of  To-<iay.    Fred<?rick  S.  Danie. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  Augusta  Reese  Shuford. 

Andrew  Jackson :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Compatriots.— VII. 


F.  W,  Doughty, 
of  St.  Plei 


The  City 


erre.    J.  G.  Tucker. 


The  Reform  Church  in  America.    David  J.  Burrell. 

Bacon's  Re))ellion.    Lewis  R.  Harley. 

Galveston,  the  "  Island  City  "  of  Texas.   Charles  T.  Logan. 

Godey's  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

Life  on  the  ('anal.    Ethel  Belle  Appel. 

Art  in  Oriental  Rugs.    H.  K.  Samuelian. 

Old  California  Missions.    ^Yederic  Re<ldall. 

Some  Microscopic  House  Builders.    Mary  Treat. 

Leonardo  da  Vhici.    C.  I.  T.  Mathews. 

The  American  Rabbi  as  He  Is.    Clifton  H.  Levy. 

Harper's  Magazine.    New  York.    May. 
Awakened  Russia.    Julian  Ralph. 
The  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Problem.    Col.  William  Ludlow, 

L.  S.  A. 
East-Side  Considerations.    E.  S.  Martin. 
Varallo  and  the  Val  Sesia.    Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 
Some  Byways  of  the  Brain.— IL    Andrew  Wilson,  M.D. 
University  Life  in  tlie  Middle  Ages.    Prof.  W.  T.  Ilewett^ 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    May. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  as  He  Is  at  Home.    Josephine  Robb. 
My  Kindergarten  of  Fifty  Years.    Robert  J.  Burdettc. 
The  Life  of  a  Trained  Nurse.    Elizabeth  R.  Scovel. 

Lippincott'8  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    May. 

Woman's  Work  and  Wages.    Eleanor  Whitinj?. 

The  Faculty  of  Comnuting  in  Animals.    James  Weir,  Jr. 

The  Indian  Afoot.    William  T.  Lamed. 

The  Sacred  Flower.    Marvin  Dana. 

Do  Animals  Drink  V    William  S.  Walsh. 

Blunders  in  Bird-Nesting.    Charles  C.  Abbott. 

The  Literature  of  Japan.    Joslyn  Z.  Smith. 

The  Book-Loves  of  Statesmen.    Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

John  Milne :  Observer  of  Earthquakes.    Cleveland  Moffott. 

Reminiscen(;es  of  the  (^ivil  War.— VII.    C.  A.  Dona. 

Life  Portraits  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

At  Sea  with  the  Circus.    C.  T.  Murray. 

Ulysses  Grant— His  Last  Year.    Hamlin  Garland. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

Civil-Service  Reform.    Lyman  J.  Gage. 

The  Praisemongers.    James  L.  Ford. 

Cottage  Life  on  the  St.  Lawrence.    Edwin  Wildman. 

America's  Big  Guns.    George  Grantniam  Bain. 

Getting  On  in  Journalism.    Frank  A.  Munsey. 

A  Parisian  Etcher. 

Daniel  Chester  French,  Sculptor, 

An  American  Cathedral.    Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    May. 
In  London  with  Charles  Dana  Gibson.    Sara  CrowqulH. 
Some  Memories  of  Leopold  Damrosch.    Caroline  A.  PowelL 
Back  to  the  Land:  or,  Tlie  Farm  Colonies  of  the  Salvaticm 

Army.    F.  Dc  L.  Booth-Tucker. 
Enlisting  in  the  United   States  Navy  To-day.    Joseph  L. 

French. 
A  Cuban  Insurgent  Newspaper.    Thomas  W.  Steep. 
With  (iomcz  in  tlie  Cuban  Sskirmishes.    Joseph  L.  French. 
A  Daughter  of  Moab.    Charles  A.  Dickinson,  D.D. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    May. 

Municipal  Art  in  the  Netherlands.    Allen  French. 
Samuel!  Gorton,  of  Rhode  Island.    Lewis  G.  James. 
The  Spy  of  the  Neutral  Ground.    Harry  E.  Miller. 
Education  in  Art  for  Children.    Charles.  N.  Flagg. 
Some  Professional  Swimmers.    William  E.  Cram. 
The  City  of  Chicopeo.    CJollins  G.  Bumham. 

Scribner'B  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

Undergraduate  Life  at  Wellesley.    Abbe  Carter  Goodloe. 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Ijodge. 
The  Workcr.s-The  West.-IL    Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 


THE   OTHER   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH    PERIODICALS. 

(From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 
(Quarterly.) 


American  Historical  Review.— New  York. 

April. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Society. 
The  Study  of  History  at  Paris.    C.  H.  Haskins. 
Features  of  the  New  History.    E.  W.  Dow. 


Did  Cal)Ot  Return  from  His  Second  Yoyaoe  ?    H.  __ 

Early  History  of  the  Ballot  In  England.    Gbarlee  Bi 

Present  Status  of  the  KOnlgsmark  Question.   E.  F. 

B(m. 
Early  Political  Uses  of  the  Word  Convention.    J.  F.  Ji 

son. 


CONTENTS  OF  REI^IEIVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.    April. 

Political  Germany.    Theodor  Barth. 

Does  Cosmopolitan  Life  Lead  to  International  Friendliness? 

Baron  de  Coubertin. 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.    Albert  Shaw. 
The  Golden  Heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre.    H.  D.  Slater. 
The  Referendum  and  the  Swiss  Railroads.  J.  R.  Macdonald. 
Bacchylides,  the  Risen  Bard.    J.  Irving Manatt. 

American  Journal  of  Theologv.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.) 

April. 

The  Pauline  Doctrine  of  Sin.    Orello  Cone. 
The  Theology  of  Albre(-ht  Ritschl.    J.  H.  W.  Stnckenberg. 
The  Interpretation  of  Parables.    Shailer  Mathews. 
Original  Character  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath.  Morris  Jastrow, 

Jr. 
r*rologue  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Art  Amateur.— New  York.    April. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.    R.  Riordan. 
Puinting  in  Oils,  Old  and  Modern. 
Stained  Glass. 
Figure  Painting.    W.  P.  Amsden. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    April. 

George  Inness,  Jr.    Carlotta  N.  Smith. 
Picture-Making  and  Picture-.Judglng.    J.  C.  Vandyke. 
Industrial  Art  Education  and  Manual  Training.    Professor 
Ludd. 

Atalanta.— London.    April. 

In  Thuringia,  Germany.    Katherine  Elwes. 
Photography  as  a  Profession  for  Women.    Ruth  Young. 

Badminton  Magazine.— London.    April. 

Harrow  Cricket.    Horace  Hutchinson. 

A  Day  with  the  Spanish  Hill  Partridges.    Henry  Goodale. 

Bermuda  Dingey-Racing.    Charles  E.  Eldred. 

With  the  Gun  in  New  South  Wales.    William  Redmond. 

Rounding  Up  Birds.    W.  Paine. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

Ix)ans  of  the  United  States. 

A  New  Currency  Bill. 

Credit  as  an  Instrument  of  Commerce. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— London.    April. 

The  Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Dur- 
ing 1897. 
Currency  and  the  Money  Market  in  India. 
Electric  Railway  Finance.    W.  R.  Lawson. 
The  Bonus  Year.    Archibald  Hewat. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Ob^rlin.  Ohio.    (Quarterly.)  April. 

Creation ;  or.  The  Transmutation  of  Energy.    Jacob  Cooper. 
The  New  Chronology  of  Paul's  Life.    George  H.  Gilbert. 
Religious  Significance  of   Recent  -English   Verse.     £.  M. 

(Jliapman. 
Modern  Lights  on  the  Reformation.    James  Lindsay. 
Early  Religion  of  the  Hindus.    H.  W.  Magoun. 
The  Problem  of  the  Currency.    Charles  S.  Walker. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Message  of  Puritanism.    N.  D. 

Hillis. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    April. 

Life  and  Death  in  the  Niger  Delta. 

Progress  in  Ireland. 

The  Town  of  the  Renegades:  Agurai.    W.  B.  Harris. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  Biographer. 

IVIemoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady. 

The  Guerrillero. 

The  Chinese  Imbroglio. 

The  Democracy  and  Wars. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    March. 

Warning  to  Eypor'ters  of  British  Goods  to  Brazil. 
The  l3evelopment  of  Persian  Trade.    With  Maps. 
American  Competition  in  Europe. 
Trade  Regulations  and  Taxes  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 
The  Progress  of  British  Central  Africa. 

Canadian  Magazine.-  Toronto.    April. 

Rome  Doring  Holy  Week.    Constance  R.  Boulton. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— VI.    J.  G.  Bouri- 

not. 
Maral  Decoration.    G.  A.  Reid. 
The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada.— III.    T.  E.  Champion. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    April. 

Horatio  D.  Davies ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Mansion  Houae. 

All  About  Gondoliers.    Alfred  T.  Story. 

Vienna :  a  Capital  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinaon. 

Magazines  in  the  Madhouse.    J.  M.  Bulloch. 

After  Elephants  in  Africa.    Herbert  Ward. 


Casaier's  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

The  United  States  Ironclad  "  Monitor."    F.  M.  Bennett. 
The  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway  and  Docks.    S.  B.  Cottrell. 
Trade  Unions  and  Political  Economy.    Francis  G.  Burton. 
Crushing  and  Pulverizing  Machines.    James  Douglas. 
Car-Ferrying  on  American  Lakes.    A.  S.  Chapman. 
Inventing  for  a  Living.    George  E.  Walsh. 
Across  the  Chilkoot  Pass  by  Wire  Cable.    William  Hewitt. 

Catholic    University    Bulletin.— Washington.     (Quarterly.) 

April. 

Was  the  Poet  Sedulius  an  Irishman  ?    T.  J.  Shahan. 
The  Human  Element  in  Scripture.    C.  P.  Grannan. 
Geometry  of  Fluids  in  Motion.    Ren6  de  Saussare. 
Historical  Method  and  Documents  of  the  Hextateuch.  Baron 

von  Htlgel. 
European  Congresses  of  1897.    T.  Bouquillon. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    April. 

Mr.  Ward's  Cardinal  Wiseman.    Charles  A.  L.  Morse. 

The  Catholic  Life  of  Boston.    A.  A.  McGinley. 

The  Huguenots.    George  McDermot. 

Lud  wig  Pastor,  the  Great  German  Historian.  M.  L.  Mitchell. 

Easter  Scenes  in  Jerusalem.    C.  C.  Svendsen. 

The  New  Leaven  in  Modern  Life.    Henry  O'KeefTe. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    April. 

Mine-Salting. 

KUstendie;  a  Roumanian  Brindisi.    D.  T,  Timins. 
Liverpool ;  Its  Privateers  and  Its  Slave-Trade. 
The  Wasted  Wind. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    April. 

Twenty-fifth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion.   W.  S.  Uflford. 
Sanitary  Hints  for  Institutions.    Charles  F.  Wingate. 
Child-Saving  in  New  Jersey.    Homer  Folks. 
Industrial  Insurance. 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  the  Poor.— II. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    April. 

The  Failure  of  Our  Foreign  Policy. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Zola  Case.    David  Christie  Murray. 

India  on  a  Gold  Basis.    W.  R.  Lawson. 

Ferdinand  Fabre.    Edmund  Gosse. 

Mr.  Mallock  as  Political  Economist.    J.  A.  Hobson. 

The  Differentia  of  Christianity.    John  Robson. 

Irish  Elementary  Education.  Edith  F.  Hogg  and  A.  D.  Innes. 

England  and  France  in  West  Africa.    Professor  Westlake. 

The  Balance  of  Power.    "  Quorum  Pars  Fui." 

Cornhill  Magazine.— I^oudon.    April. 

Rodney  and  De  Grasse  at  the  Battle  of  the  Saints,  April,  1783. 

W.  H.  Fitchett. 
An  Unconscious  Revolution.    Alfred  Hopkinson. 
Henry  Grattan.  Patriot  and  Imperialist.    Lord  Castletown. 
Shakespeari  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton.    Sidney  Lee. 
Concerning  Correspondence.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
The  Trailing  of  Housewives.    Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

The  Annunciation  Lily  in  Art.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
French  Women  in  Middle  Life.    Harriet  Monroe. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 
March  16. 
The  Plight  of  the  Bookseller. 

Aprill. 

The  Problem  of  the  Adequate. 

In  Regard  to  Poetry.    Charles  L.  Moore. 

Education.— Boston.    April. 

Physical  Conditions  in  Education.    C.  F.  Carroll. 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.    W.  B.  Powell. 
The  College  or  University— Which  ?    Hiram  Orcutt. 
Grading  of  Schools.    W.  J.  Shearer. 
Edacatlonal  Value  of  Constructive  Work.    F.  Eby. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    April. 

Practical  Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

English  Sources  for  History  Teaching.    E.  Barnes,  Mary  & 

Barnes. 
Private  Education  in  Virginia.    William  Baird. 
University  Study  at  Berlin  and  at  Oxford.    S.  H.  Bishop. 
Continuous  Sessions  of  Normal  Schools.    Irwin  Shepard. 
The  Culture-Epoch  Theory.    N.  C.  Vandewalker. 

Educational  Review.— London.    April. 

Pupil  Teachers.   Editor. 

How  Ck)mpul8or7  Edacation  Fails.   John  Gibson. 
The  Seamy  Side  of  School  Board  Work.   Continued.   Mary 
Dendy. 
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Enfl^ineering  Magazine. -New  York.    April. 

The  Shifting  Site  of  National  Industrial  Supremacy.  J.  S. 
Jeans. 

European  Sea-Going  Dredges  and  Deep-Water  Dredging. 
E.  L.  Corthell. 

Systems  and  Apparatus  for  St«am  Heating.  J.  J.  Black- 
more. 

Mining  the  Gold  Ores  of  the  Witwatersrand.  H.  H.  Webb, 
P.  Yeatman. 

Tank  Irrigation  in  Central  India.    George  Palmer. 

Interpretation  of  Sanitarv  Water  Analyses.    Floyd  Davis. 

An  Effective  System  of  Finding  and  Keeping  Shop-Costs. 
H.  Roland. 

Notable  Speed-Trials  of  British  Locomotives.  C.  Bous- 
Marten. 

The  Steam  Engine  and  the  Dynamo.    C.  T.  Child. 

The  Gas-Engrine  in  American  Practice.    George  Richmond. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    April. 

The  Lone-Sought  Flying  Machine.    A.  P.  Teros*. 

Inside  a  Beggar^s  Museum  at  the  London  Mendicity  Society. 

Napoleon  I.;  the  Great  Adventurer. 

The  Battle  of  Plassey :  How  We  Won  India. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    April. 

Where  Lord  Salisbury  Has  Failed. 

The  Broken  Gates  of  Death.    W.  B.  Yeats. 

Liquor  Traffic  with  West  Africa.    Mary  Kingsley. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     S. 

Gwynn. 
The  French  on  the  Niger.    With  Map.    F.  A.  Edwards. 
Books  on  Big  Game.    Thco<lore  Roosevelt. 
Can  We  Rely  on  Our  War  News?    Michael  MacDonagh. 
Juvenile  lieformatories  in  France.    E.  Spearman. 
The  *'  Maine  "  Disaster  and  After.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 
Henry  Harland.  the  Story-Teller  at  Large.    Henry  James. 
Friendly  Societies  for  Women.    J.  F.  Wilkinson. 
British  Trade  and  the  Integrity  of  China.    Holt  S.  Hallett. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    April. 

Dangerous  Demands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.   M.  H.  Smith. 

England  and  France  in  West  Africa.    Thomas  G.  Bowles. 

The  Political  Situation  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Nelson  A. 
Miles. 

Central  America :  Its  Resources  and  Commerce.  William 
E.  Curtis. 

The  Economics  of  Genius.    John  M.  Roljertson. 

The  Handel  Revival  in  Germanv.    Bruno  Schrader. 

The  English  Governing  Oligarchy.    Sidney  Low. 

Professor  MUnsterbcrg's  Attack  on  Experimental  Psychol- 
.  B.  Bliss. 

Is  There  Work  Enough  for  All  ?    William  T.  Harris. 

The  Kalevala.    Charles  U.  Clark. 

Recent  Histories  of  Literature.    William  P.  Trent. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    April. 

Loch  Shiel.    M.  G.  Watkins. 

Confucius.    E.  H.  Parker. 

Worcestershire  Seed  Farms.    James  Casnidy. 

Some  Vanished.  Victorian  Institutions.    W.  J.  Kechie. 

Godey's  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

Velasquez  and  His  Work.    Mary  E.  J.  Kelley. 
The  New  England  Primer.    Elizabeth  G.  Neel. 
The  Army  Medical  Library  and  Museum.    Joanna   R.  N. 
Kyle. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    April. 

Henry  Laurens  Clinton. 

Harbor  Obstructions  and  Submarine  Explosives.    J.  H.  Fow. 
Suicide  and  the  Law.    Lawrence  Irwell. 
Some  Morals  for  the  Pen  of  the  Judiciary. 
Some  Virginia  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Prt'sent.— IV. 
The  Power  of  Removal  from  Federal  Ofllces.    J.  W.  Still- 
man. 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

Factory  Labor  in  the  South. 

Is  Newspaper  Influence  Declining?    H.  H.  Robl)in8. 

Industrial  Arbitration  in  Congress.    Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Wage  Changes  in  England. 

Foreign  Labor  Statistics  Criticised. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    April. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship.    Minna  Irving. 
A  New  Submarine  Boat.    Henry  Hale. 
Strategic  Importance  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.    W.  V.  Al- 
ford. 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    April. 

Present  Relation  of  Archeology  to  the  Higher  Criticism.   A. 

H.  Savce. 
Preparation  for  Preaching  Extemporaneoasly.     Wayland 

Hoyt. 


Recent  Reconstructions  of  Theolofi:>'.— II.    Frank  H. 
Advantages  of  Professional  Evangelism.    L.  W.  MunhalL 
The  Limitations  of  Professional  EvanKelisin.    J.  W.  Cba^ 

man. 
Oriental  Discoveries  and  the  Contents  of  the  Bible.   J.  F 

McCurdy. 

International.— Chicago.    April. 

The  Monuments  of  Chicago.    Ellye  H.  Glover. 

London  as  Seen  Through  I)anish  Eyes.    Georig  Branded. 

Holy  Week  in  Seville.    G.  von  Beaulieu. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.   (Qoarterlj.) 

April. 

Ethical  Sumivals  in  Municipal  Corruption.    Jane  AddanuL 

ThtH>ry  and  Practice.    J.  B.  Billie. 

Self- Realization  as  a  Working  Moral   Principle.     Heniy 

Sturt. 
The  Moral  Value  of  Silence.    Felix  Adler. 
The  Social  Question  in  the  Light  of  Philosophy. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— PhUl^ 

delphia.    February. 

Holding  Power  of  Nails.    Frank  Soul6. 
Modern  (:^as  Engineering.    M.  S.  Greenoueh. 
History  of  the  Stone  Arch.    Malverd  A.  Howe. 

The  Journal  of  Finance.— London.    April. 

Recent  American  Railway  Reorganizations. 

Mr.  Bottomley's  Bantlings.    Andrew  Still. 

Lord  Dudley's  Companies'  Bill. 

Monetary  Statistics  of  Leading  Countries.    O.  Hanpt. 

The  Remonetization  of  the  Mule.    A.  £.  StilwelL 

Knowledge.— London.    April. 

E(;onomic  Botany.    John  R.  Jackson. 

The  Structure  of  Ireland.    Grenville  A.  J.  Cole. 

The  Sea-Otter  and  Its  Extermination.    R.  Lydekker. 

British  Bees.    Continued.    Fred.  Enock. 

In  the  Moon's  Northern  Regions.    Arthur  Mee. 

The  Level  of  Sun-Spots.    Rev.  Arthur  East. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Venom-Fang.    Lionel  Jenris. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    April. 

The  Port  and  City  of  Bristol.    W.  J.  Gordon. 
The  Great  Avalanche  on  the  Gemmi  in  1806.    E.  Whymper. 
Greenwich  Observatory.    Continued.    E.  Walter  Maunoer. 
Churches  and  Mission  Work  in  Australia.    C.  H.  Irwin. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.    AprlL 

Angelo's  '*  Reminiscences."    Austin  Dobson. 

The  Angler's  Birds.    George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

A  Gentle  Art  of  Georgian  England.   Mrs.  C.  Parsons. 

Untrodden  Ways.    HT  C.  Trollope. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Gettysburg,  Pa.   April. 

History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New  Jersey.    A.  HtBer. 
The  Nurture  of  the  Unconfirmed.    G.  W.  McSherry. 
Influence  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  on  the  Theory  of  EtUoik 

M.  H.  Valentine. 
Education,  Christian  and  Non-Christian.    C.  W.  Helskr. 
The  Value  and  Right  Use  of  the  NaturaL    8.  A.  Ort. 
The  Whence  and  the  Whither.    8.  G.  Hefelbower. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    ApriL 

Tlie  Oldest  Guide  Book  in  the  World.    Charles  Whlbkj. 
On  Circuit  at  the  Cape. 

The  Spanish  Bull-Fight  in  France.    H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Recolleirtions  of  a  Black  Brunswicker.    J.  A.  S.  Bi. 
Mirabeau  in  London.    W.  B.  Duffleld. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    AprlL 

Abl)6  Henri  Gr^golre.    M.  E^linger. 
The  Jews  as  Patriots.    M.  Kayserling. 
Jew-Baiting :  Its  Real  Cause. 

The  Metaphysical  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

The  Design  of  Nature.    C.  8.  Wake. 

Counterparts  the  Basis  of  Harmony.    M.  A.  Clancr. 

Is  Man  the  Architect  of  His  Own  Destiny  ?    C.  O.  C>y8lon. 

The  Syml)olism  of  Nirvana.    Harriet  B.  Bradbury. 

SophisU.  Socrates,  and  ''  Being.'*— XX VU.    C.  H.  A.  Bi|flR» 

gaaru. 
Reincarnation.    A.  B.  Allen 
Dogma  of  Incarnation.    Henry  Frank. 
Astrological  Symbolism.- I.   J.  Haselrigg. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Bioines,  Iowa.   AprlL 

A  Trip  to  Mobile  and  Otherwlae.   E.S.O«rdner. 
Some  Statesmen's  Wives  in  Washington.  Jnliettolf.  BsUCi 
Israels  and  the  Dutch  Painters.   Mary  A.  Klrknn. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XIX.   Jolm  W.  "^ 
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Personal  Recollections  of  General  Orant.    Hoyt  Sherman. 
The  Life  Element  in  American  Fiction.    Kate  CorkhiU. 
Drake  University.    Mary  A.  Carpenter. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    ApriL 

The  Sorrows  of  India. 

A  Model  Church  in  India.    J.  K.  Greene. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    April. 

liinks  Between  Givers  and  the  Mission  Field.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Condition  of  Women  in  India.    Edward  Storrow. 
The  Knights  of  the  Broom.    T.  J.  Scott. 
Devotees— Hindu  and  Christian.    Lucy  E.  Guinness. 
Bible  Study  for  Native  Aarents.    Alonzo  Bunker. 
The  Great  Burmese  Pagoda.    H.  G.  Guinness. 
Brighter  Days  in  Madagascar.    W.  C.  Cousins. 

The  Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    April. 

Evolution  and  Ethics.    John  Dewey. 

*'  Lebenslust."    Woods  Hutchinson. 

An  Aspect  of  Attention.    E.  E.  C.  JonM. 

Kegressive  Phenomena  in  Evolution.    Cesare  Lombroso. 

The  Causes  of  Infectious  Disease.    Ferdinand  Hueppe. 

The  Unmateriality  of  Soul  and  God.    Paul  Carus. 

Month.— London.    April. 

The  Anglican  Archbishops  and  the  "  Vindication." 
Mary  Stuart  and  Recent  Keseareh.    J.  H.  Pollen. 
Contributions  Toward  a  Life  of  Father  Henry  Garnet. 
The  Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classej. 
St.  George's  Day  in  Munich.    M.  Maskell. 

Municipal  Affairs.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)    March. 

Public  Art  in  American  Cities. 

Popular  Art  in  Belgium. 

The  City's  Plan.    J.  F.  Harder. 

Civic  Architecture  from  Its  Constructive  Side.    C.  R.  Lamb. 

Municipal  Sculpture.    Karl  Bitter. 

Mural  Painting.    E.  H.  Blashfleld. 

Civic  Treatment  of  Color.   F.  S.  Lamb. 

Music— Chicago.    April. 

Filippo  Pedrell  and  Spanish  Lyric  Drama.    G.  Tebeldini. 

The  Making  of  a  Song  Book.    C.  Moffet. 

The  Music  of  the  Ghetto.    Naphtali  H.  Imber. 

The  Poles  in  Music.   Maurice  Aronson. 

National  Geographic  Magazine.— Washington.    ApriL 

The  Nortiiwest  Passes  to  the  Yukon.    Eliza  R.  Scidmore. 
Overland  Routes  to  the  Klondike.    Hamlin  Garland. 
The  Future  of  the  Yukon  Goldflelds.    William  H.  Dall. 
Notes  on  the  Wild  Fowl  and  Game  Animals  of  Alaska.    E. 

W.  Nelson.  , 

Cli'matic  Conditions  of  Alaska.    A.  W.  Greely. 
Aliiska  and  Its  Mineral  Resources.    S.  F.  Emmons. 
The  Civil  Government  of  Alaska.    G.  C.  Perkins. 
Agriculture  in  Alaska.    Walter  H.  Evans. 

National  Review.— London.    ApriL 

Great  Britain  and  Her  Rivals  in  Asia.    A.  Vamb6ry* 
The  Policy  of  Russia.    A.  V.  Markoff. 
Russia's  Sinews  of  War.    W.  R.  Lawson. 
The  Army  as  a  Career.    T.  Atkins. 
The  **  Religious  "  NoveL    Anthony  Deane. 
Constitution-Making  In  Australia.    W.  H.  Moore. 
Should  Inebriates  Be  Imprisoned  ?    A.  ShadwelL 
Front-Bench  Invertebrates.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

New  Century  Review. — London.    ApriL 

Hungary  and  the  Eastern  Question.    J.  W.  Gambler. 

Sir  John  Moore :  A  Great  (Jommander.    William  Toynbee. 

Life  in  China.    Edward  H.  Parker. 

Plotinus.    W.  B.  Wallace. 

A  Theory  of  Junius.    N.  W.  Sibley. 

Polar  Exploration.    CM.  Aikman. 

Some  Renections  of  the  Stage  and  Clement  Scott. 

Three  Decades,  1851-81 :  Behtod  the  Political  Scenes. 

The  New  Church  Review.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    AjiriL 

The  Philosophy  of  Fire.    W.  H.  Buss. 

Series  and  Degrees  from  the  Scientilic  Point  of  View.    G.  W, 

Worcester 
The  Bible  Sacrifices.    C.  G.  Hubbell. 
Traces  of  the  Ancient  Church  and  Ancient  Word  in  Tar- 

tary.    G.  Hawkes. 

New  England  Magaxine.— Boston.    ^-P^^^* 

William  James  Linton.    Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

Bibles  in  Stone.    Barr  Ferree. 

A  Study  in  Conmiunity  Life.   J.  L.  M.  Carry. 

Rutland,  Vermont.   Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

Boston's  Pauper  Institutions.    William  I.  Cole. 

Old-Time  Factory  Life  in  New  England.    A.  K.  Flake. 


Nineteenth  Century.— London.    April. 

France  and  England.   Francis  de  Pressens^. 

The  Latest  Reconstruction  of  the  Navy.    William  H.  White. 

British  Ships  in  Foreign  Navies.    Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

Why  "  Vegetarian  ?  "    Henry  Thompson. 

French  Ignorance  of  English  Literature  in  Tudor  Times. 

The  Conservative  Party  and  Municipal  Elections.  J.  R.  Dig- 

gle. 
The  Centenary  of  1708.    John  E.  Redmond. 
Cottage  Homes  for  the  Aged  Poor.    John  Hutton. 
The  Philosophical  Radicals.    Herbert  Paul. 
When  Europe  was  on  the  Brink  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Deaths  Under  Chloroform. 
A  Study  in  Trade  Unionism.    BenJ.  Taylor. 

North  American  Review. — New  York.    April. 

Ireland  Since  '08.    John  E.  Redmond. 
State  Regulation  of  Railways.    Harry  P.  Robinson. 
Women  and  the  Labor  Movement.    M.  E.  J.  Kelley. 
The  Decay  of  Cobdenisra  in  England.    John  P.  Young. 
Frances  Elizabeth  Willard.    Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
The  Great  Lakes  and  the  Navy.    J.  H.  Gibbons. 
Some  Reasons  for  Increasing  the  Army.    George  B.  Duncan. 
Germany's  Exclusion  of  American  Fruits.    J.  B.  Smith. 
Man's  Span  of  Life.    Langdon  Kain. 
The  Siege  of  Paris  and  the  Air-Ships.    Karl  Blind. 
Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.— III.    W.  H.  Russell. 
Senator  Henderson    and    Pan-American   Arbitration.    M. 
Romero. 

The  Open  Court.- Chicago.    April. 

Courage  the  (Dhief  Virtue.    Woods  Hutchinson. 
The  Wives  of  Solomon.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Parallels  Between  Theology  and  Science.    Edmund  Noble. 
The  Great  Social  Need.    17  W.  Howerth. 
The  Heart  of  Man  as  Mirrored  in  Religious  Art.    Paul 
Canis. 

Outing.— New  York.    April. 

Columbia's  Athletics.    J.  Parmly  Paret. 
Camp  and  ()ycle  in  Yellowstone  Park.    Wade  W.  Thayer. 
Taxidermy-  for  Snortsmen.    Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
The  Building  of  Lawn  Tennis  Courts. 

With  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police.    H.  0. 
Thompson. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    April. 

The  Naval  Defenses  of  the  Nation.    Elbert  F.  Baldwin. 
Easters  and  Easters.    Alida  von  Krockow. 
GettingAbout  New  York.    Ernest  IngersolL 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.- VII.   Edward  S. 

Hale. 
The  Innuit  of  Alaska.    Anna  N.  Benjamin. 
A  Day  in  the  Escorial.    Poultney  Bigelow. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.— AlV.    Lyman  Abbott. 
English  Child  Life.    CUf ton  Johnson. 
Why  the  Ward  Boss  Rules.   Jane  Addams. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    ApriL 

The  Ascent  of  Mount  St.  Ellas.    C.  W.  Thornton. 
Old-Time  Stage  Drivers  of  the  West  Coast— II.    B.  C.  Tm- 

man. 
Cape  Flattery  and  Its  Light.    James  G.  McCurdy. 
A  Vanishing  Island.    Mrs.  M.  B.  Williamson. 
Mark  Twain  as  a  Prospective  Classic.   T.  de  Laguna. 

Pall  Mall  Magaxine.— London.    ApriL 

Rufford  Abbey.    Lord  Savile. 

The  Evolution  of  Comfort  in  Railway  Traveling  in  England. 

The  Record  of  the  Gurkhas.    Continued.   Fred.  P.  Gibbon. 

South  London.    Continued.    Walter  Beeant. 

Five  Weeks  in  Jerusalem.    Mildred  Beresf  ord-Hope. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    ApriL 

A  Lesson  on  Lenses. 

Restrainers.    C.  G.  Cutter. 

Stepping-Stones  to  Photography.   E.  W.  Newcomb. 

The  Photographic  Times.— New  York.    ApriL 

Frilling,  Blistering,  and  Running  of  Dry-Plate  Films.   W. 

K.  Burton. 
Notes  on  the  (>um-Bichromate  Process.    Robert  DeouMdiT. 
Flash-Light Photography.    C.Mills. 
Naturalistic  Photography.— VI.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
Washing  Plates  and  Slims  After  Fixing.    C.  H.  Bothamley. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    ApriL 

Two  Esthetic  Moods.    T.  Cleveland,  Jr. 

Evolution  of  Woman  in  English  Literatore.   Alice  Oroff. 

Was  Othello  a  Negro  ?   W.  J.  Rolfe. 

Frederick  Tennyson  and  His  Poetry.   W.  Winthrop. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.   *^fnpft]hi 

The  Ref erendom  In  Callfomla.*  S.  E.  Mofteit. 
The  Oonsnlar  Serrice,  1776-178K.   E.B.  Johnson. 
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The  American  Revolution.    H.  L.  Oflgood. 

Gold  MonometiiUism  in  Japan.    J.  8oyeda. 

Capitalism  on  Trial  in  RuHMia.    N.  I.  Stone. 

Diflcoant  Rates  in  the  United  States.    R.  M.  Breckenridgc. 

Meitzen*8  Siedelung  und  Agrarwesen.    W.  J.  Ashle}'. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.  -Columbia,  S.  C.    April. 

The  New  Pneumatology.    R.  A.  "VVebb. 

Tiie  Ancient  Hebrew  Polity.    B.  M.  Palmer. 

The  DiateSbaron  of  Tatian.    P.  P.  Flournoy. 

The  CominKS  of  Our  I^orfl.    W.  A.  Alexander. 

The  Relif^ous  Element  in  Education— Parochial  Schools.  R. 

P.  Kerr. 
Two  Famous  Christian  Day8-496  and  800.   E.  D.  Warfleld. 
Was  Homer  a  Poetic  Myth  V    E.  L.  Patton. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. — Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   April. 

Dr.  McGiffert  on  Apostolic  Christianity.    James  Orr. 

Recent  Criticism  of  the  Early  Prophets.    O.  Vos. 

The  (Character  of  the  Westminster  Confession.    J.  Macphcr- 

son. 
Metaphysics  of  Christian  Apolqeetics.    W.  B.  Greene,  Jr. 
John  of  Barne veldt.  Martyr  or  Traitor.    H.  E.  Dosker. 

Review  of  Reviews.— London.    ApriL 

George  MttUer,  of  Bristol. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Awakening  of  1848. 

Tlie  Jubilee  in  Germany. 

Review  of  Reviews.- Melbourne.    Februarj-. 

With  Stoddart's  Team  in  Australia.- IV.    Prince  Raujit- 

sinhji. 
Sir  Ricliard  Grenville  and  the  "  Revenge."    W.  H.  Fitchtit. 
The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Aich— I.    W.  T.  Stoail. 
John  Ruskin :  Poet,  Painter,  and  Prophet.    L.  Taverner. 

The  Rosary  Magazine.— Somerset,  Ohio.    April. 

The  Porziuncula  and  the  Deatli  of  St.  Francis.    B.  O'Reilly. 

Holy  Week  in  Japan.    Annie  G.  Peck. 

Podre  Guglielmotti.    M.  O'Riordan. 

A  Benedictine  Princess— Louise  de  Conde.— IIL 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     April. 

Proper  Disposal  of  Sewace.    C.  E.  Grunsky. 

Sewage  Consumption  in  xfew  Jersey.    Samuel  Phillips. 

Spontaneous  (/ombustion  of  Coal.    J.  L.  Howard. 

Railroad  Accidents.    H.  (J.  Prout, 

Medals,  Jetons,  and  Tokens  Illustrative  of  Sanitation.    H. 

R.  Storer. 
Climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    A.  B.  Lyon. 
National  Quarantine.    A.  N.  Bell. 
Recent  Developments  in  School  Sanitation.    A.  N.  Bell. 

The  School  Review. — Chicago.    April. 

Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States.    II.    Klnier  E. 

Brown. 
The  Growth  of  Mind  as  a  Real.  -III.    S.  S.  Lauri*-. 
Latin  Composition    in    the   Preparatory   ScIiooIh.     Henry 

Preble. 


Scota  Magazine.— Perth.    April. 
Poetrv :  An  Appreciation.    Adam  Small. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.    John  Hogl)en. 
Schir  William  Wallace.    Continued.    Kenneth  Mathicaon 

The  Strand  Magazine.— London.    (American  Edition.i 

April. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.— IX.:  A  Frozen  World.    Grant  Allen. 

A  Metal  Ballotm.    James  W.  Smith. 

Old  Jest-Books. 

From  Cairo  to  Cataract.    George  Newnes. 

The  Sunday  Magazine.— London.    April. 

Judgment:  Human  and  Divine.    George  Jackson. 
Lilies  and  **  Lilies."    Bernanl  Jones. 
William  Fiddian  Moulton.    Percy  William  Bnntin^. 
The  Small  People  of  the  Pavement.    MarKaretta  Byrde. 
Help  on  the  Field  of  Battle.    W.  F.  Stevenson. 
Peterborough  Cathedral.— I.    W.  C.  Ingram. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    April. 

Sydney  Smith,  the  Primate  of  the  Wits. 
Birds  of  a  Herefordshire  Parish. 
Socotra.    S.  E.  Saville. 

Theological  Quarterly.— St.  Louis.    April. 
Tlieology. 

Higher  Criticism  Bt'trays  the  Master  with  a  Kiss. 
The  Gospel  of  Easter  Sunday. 
Evolution  in  History. 
Medicina  Pastorulis. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    April. 

The  Employment  of  the  British  Soldier  in  Peace. 
Sidelights  on  Indian  History.    Francis  H.  Candy. 
Drill  in  Attack  and  Counter-Attock.    S.  L.  Murray. 
Ximen6s,  the  Fighting  Cardinal. 
The  Failure  in  Army  Mt«lical  Administration. 
Paymasters  in  the  Navy. 
The  Armies  of  Our  Empire :  A  Suggestion. 
A  Welsh  Order  of  Chivalry :  Fiat  Justitia.     Captain  Salus- 
bury. 

The  Westminster  Review.— London.    April. 

Leadership  and  Premiership.    James  Sykes. 
Backward  "  Liberal  Forwards."    Arthur  Withy. 
Reading  at  Sight  f«)r  Illiterates.    R.  W.  Leftwich. 
Forms  and  Signs  of  the  Cross.— II.    J.  F.  Hewitt. 
Revolution  in  Money  Matters,    liobert  Ewen. 
Here<lity  and  the  House  of  Lords.    Robert  Murison. 
Stewart  Clark. 

The  State  Church.    Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby. 
Protective  and  Natural  Selection.    G.  W.  BuUman. 
Mary  Astell:  A  Seventeenth-Century  Women^s  Advocate. 
Undogmatic  Religion.    G.  W.  Boag. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

Acetylene  for  Portraiture. 

Alkaline  Carbonates  and  Control  in  Development.    W.  B. 

Bolton. 
The  Falk  Studio,  Nt-w  York. 
Portraiture.    :Mr.  Pri««htly. 
The  H«*st  Side  of  the  Face. 
Lighting  the  Lan<lw*ap4'.    Edward  Dunmore. 


GERMAN    MAGAZIKHS. 


Daheim.—  Leipzig. 
March  5. 
Club  Life  in  England.    (J.  von  Alvensleben. 

^larch  12. 

Kaio-Chau.    With  Map.    K.  F.  Mttller. 

The  Revolution  of  18«  and  the  March  Days  in  Berlin.    K. 

Heyck. 

March  Ifl. 
The  Warhound  of  the  Garde-Jttger  Battalion  in  T»otMlam. 

F.  Hugo. 
The  Revolution  of  1848.    Concluded. 

March :». 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.    With  Portrait.    R.  Fuchs. 
Roland  Monuments.    F.  Stahl. 

Deutscher  Hausachatz.- Regensburg.    Heft  8. 

Luise  HenseL    With  Portraits.    E.  M.  Hamann. 
The  Far  Eastern  Question.  ,  P.  Frledrich. 
Bishop  Klein  of  Limburg.    With  Portrait. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    March. 

International  Espionage :  The  Dreyfus  Case. 

Coquelin  Ca<let.    Bruno  Petzold. 

Bismarck  and  Georg  Freiherr  von  Werthern  and  Graf  Bcr 

chem. 
The  Real  Bastille.    Continued.    Frantz  Fuuck-Brentano. 
Sir  Peter  Lc  Pag«*  Henouf.    Gw)rg  El)ers. 
I^iblic  Opinion  and  the  Administration  of  the  Law.    L.  Op- 

IK'nhcim. 
Conversations  with  Anton  von  Werner.    Ottomar  Beta. 

DeuUche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    March. 

The  Berlin  Miirch  Days,  1848.    K.  FrenieL 

The  Literature  of  the  Berlin  March  Days.   A.  Bnchhnltfc. 

Jacob  Burckhardt.    C.  Neumann. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath.   Julius  Kodenberg. 

Maupertuls  and  Frederick  the  Great.    H.  DteU. 
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Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Lausanne.    March. 

Recollections  of  Gleyre.    F.  Berthond. 

In  German  Africa.    Concluded.    M.  Delines. 

Queen  Hortense  and  Switzerland,  1815-1837.    £.  de  Bud6. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — ^Paris, 

March  1. 

Society  at  Nice.    Prince  Valori. 
The  Explorers  of  the  North  Pole.    A.  Roussin. 
The  Protectors  of  Childhood.    H.  d'Almeras. 
The  Island  of  Hainan.    F.  Mury. 

March  15. 

Recollections  of  the  War  (1870-71).    T.  F.  Brentano. 
Society  at  Nice.    Prince  Valori. 
On  tlie  Way  to  Klondilse.— I.    Mrs.  M.  Shaw. 
Italian  Politics.    H.  Montecorboli. 

Reforme  Sociale. — ^Parls. 

March  1. 

The  Tax  on  Religious  Associations  in  France.     M.  de  Sable- 

nioiit. 
Sunday  Labor  in  Bclprium.    A.  Julin. 
The  A^jrarian  Crisis  in  Germany.    E.  Dubois. 

March  16. 

Juvenile  Crime.    Henri  Joly. 

Ganli'us  for  Workmen.    L.  Rivifere  and  Others. 

Sunday  Labor  in  Belgium.    Continued.    A.  Julin. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris. 

March  5. 

Public  Peace.    J.  P.  Laffltte. 

The  Science  of  Economics.    E.  Levasseur. 

Madame  de  StaCl  in  1790  and  the  Directoire.    P.  Gautier. 

Camille  Saint-Safins  and  Contemporary  Music.     J.  du  Tillet. 

March  12. 

The  Poet  of  the  Future.    A.  Fogazzaro. 

Chateaubriand  and  His  Friends.    H.  Buffenoir. 

The  Science, of  Economics.    Continued.    E.  Levasseur. 

March  19. 

Women  During  the  French  Revolution.    F.  A.  Aulard. 
Chateaubriand  and  His  Friends.    Concluded.    H.  Buffenoir. 

March  26. 

The  Two  Years' Military  Service.    Colonel  Patry. 

A<l()lphe  Monod.    Emile  Faguet. 

The  Niger  Question.    With  Maps.    Ch.  Geraudeau. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 

March  \, 

Napoleon  III.-II.    E.  Ollivier. 

The  Fecundation  of  the  French  College  at  Athens.  C.  Leveque. 

One  of  Sudermann's  Tragedies.    E.  Rod. 

Our  Precursors  in  Tunis. 

The  Marches  of  Joan  of  Arc,  February  24, 1428,  and  May  90, 

l-UU. 
Sclent irtc  Questions,  Iron  and  Physiology.    A.  Dastre. 
General  Bartieri  and  the  War  in  Abyssinia.    G.  Valbert. 

March  15. 

Napoleon  III.-III.    E.  Ollivier. 

Siberia  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

The  Painter  of  the  Engadine,  Giovanni  Segantini.    R.  de  la 

Sizcranne. 
Dumas  Fils.— I.,  His  Origin  and  His  D6but.    N.  Spronck. 
After  tlie  Zola  Trial.    F.  Brunetifere. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.— Paris. 

March  5. 

RouTuanian  Poetry.    O.  Neu8(thotz  de  Jassy. 
The  French  Army.    A.  Latour. 

March  13. 

Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.    H.  Lepauze. 
F'rench  Law.    R.  Gestin. 

March  19. 

Politics  in  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  18U0  97.    L.  Meillac. 
Marine  Zoology.    G.  Darboux. 


March  28. 
Classical  Studies  and  Modern  Education.    Jules  Lemattre. 
Mus6e  de  I'ficole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris.    E.  MUntz. 
Swiss  Politics.    G.  Regelsperger. 

Revue  Qenerale.— Brussels.    March. 

Pisa.    Arnold  Goffln. 

The  Agrarian  Situation  in  Germany.    G.  van  den  Bossche. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chanzy  in  the  Holy  Land.  Commandant 

Grandin. 
Professional  Unions  and  the  French  Chamber.    Ed.  van  der 

Smissen. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

March  1. 

Jules  Simon.    L.  Liard. 
After  Solferino.    General  Fleury. 
Recollections  of  1872  and  1876.    lilowitz. 
Italian  Life,  Rome  and  Umbria.    Brada. 

March  15. 

A.  Daudet.— I.    L.  Daudet. 

The  Legend  of  Tannhftuser.    G.  Paris. 

The  Germans  at  Constantinople.    G.  Gaulis. 

Algerian  Problems.    An  Algerian. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    March  10. 

On  the  Eve  of  the  Elections  in  France.    J.  Dracke. 

Two  Points  of  the  Republican  Progranune  of  Legislative 

Elections.    L.  Bondenoot. 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  1830-1822.    G.  Destemes  and  G.  Galland. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Australia.   M.  S.  Wolstenhome. 
The  Penal  Colonization  of  New  Caledonia.    Continued.    L. 

Beauchet. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 

March  1. 

The  Betrayal  of  Greece. 

The  Exile  of  the  Last  Queen  of  Madagascar.    J.  Carol. 

Werner  von  Heidenstam.    J.  de  Coussanges. 

Grafting  in  Surgery.    J.  de  Loverdo. 

Molifere  in  Hungary.    J.  Kont. 

Ludwig  Windell ;  a  German  Spy  in  France.  G.  Saint- Aubin. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Gracchus  of  Naples.    C.  Simond. 

March  15. 

The  Church  in  France.    H.  B6renger. 

The  Betrayal  of  Greece.    Concluded. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Occultism.    E.  MUntz. 

Horned  Men  and  Women.    Jean  Finot. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  Italy.    Continued.    U.  OJetti. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Gracchus  of  Naples.    Concluded.    C. 

Simond. 
The  Early  Inhabitants  of  the  Antilles.    E.  Lacordaire. 
George  Sand  and  Her  Grandmother.    R.  Deberdt. 

Revife  Scientifique.— Paris. 

March  5. 

The  Burial  of  Yolt-aire  and  Rousseau.    M.  Berthelot. 
The  Chinese  Calendar.    Paul  d'EnJoy. 

March  12. 

Amoeboism  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Sleep  Theory. 
Arabian  Horsemanship.    Theodore  Fix. 

March  19. 
Natural  History  and  Medicine.    R.  Blanchard. 
Seismology.    J.  Milne. 

March  38. 

Agriculture  on  the  Congo.    £mile  Laurent. 
Orientation.    A.  Thauzifes. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    March. 

The  Engineers'  Dispute  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Workman 

in  Efngland.    Tom  Mann. 
The  Ideal  Family.    E.  Fournifere. 

The  French  Socialist  Party  in  Parliament,  1888-98.    P.  Louis. 
The  Manifesto  of  the  Ccmmiunist  Party.    E.  Vandervelde. 
The  Military  and  Religious  Agitation  in  France.  G.  Rouanet. 


OTHER  EUROPEAN   MAGAZINES. 


Civilta  Cattolica.— Rome. 

March  5. 

The  Transformation  of  the  Papac-y. 
Economic  and  Social  ('onditions  of  the  Day. 
An  Insult  to  the  Pope. 

March  19. 
Buddhism  in  Europe. 

Tlie  Hittite-Pelasgiansin  Italy.    Continued, 
The  Legal  Iniquity  of  Dueling. 


Rassegna  Nazionaie.— Florence. 
March  1. 

Sky  Photography.    P.  G.  Giovannozzi. 
Socialism  and  Catholicism.    G.  Rocchi. 
Capitalism  in  Germany.    G.  Molinari. 
Paolina  Ranieri.    Emma  B.  Conigliani. 

March  10. 

In  Memoriam :  Senator  A.  Rossi.    F.  Lampertioo. 
Militarj-  Virtues.    O.  Fortebracd. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEU^S. 


The  AmbauAdor  of  Christ.    Cardinal  Olhbons. 
An  Uapnbllshed  Letter  nl  Savonarola.    M.  Forert. 
The  New  Compensation  foe  AccideoW  Law.    Q.  P.  A. 
NuDvi  AatoIa|[<B.— Rome. 
March  I. 
KlnK  Charles  Albert  and  the  Statute.    L.  Ferraris. 
China  and  Japan— Port  Arthar  and  Wel-hnl-Wel. 
Phrlloiera  and  Natural  EconomicH.    L.SciaccadellaScoIa. 
8.  He  da  DIable.   A.Rossi. 

Maccb  1ft 
Onr  Culture.    Prof.  A.  Grat. 
The  English  Mlsalon  to  Menelllc.    Connt  Qleicben. 


Eipann  Moderna.-Madiid.    Mnreh. 
The  Elmlra  Reformatory.    P.  norado. 
The   <»loria   Portico  of  the   Cathedral   of   Orense.     B.  T. 


The  Geneeia  or  St.  AuBdallne.    Ansel  Rodriguez. 

Spain  VerauB  the  French  Repohlltln  17TO.    J.  P.  de  Guaiiiaii. 

The  Thlrknesa  and  Rigidity  of  the  Earth's  Crnat.    Rafael 

The  Ancient  Philosophers  and  Their  Explanation  of  Life.  O. 
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Lite  and  Death  In  theTfllger  Delta,  Black. 

Progress  of  British  Central  Africa,  BTJ,  March. 

England  and  France  In  West  Africa,  T. «.  Bowles.  F. ;  CR. 

LlqnorTrafflc  with  West  Africa,  Mary  Kinasley.FR. 

Trade  Regnlatlons  and  Taiei)  Id  Congo.  BTJ.  March. 
Agural,  the  Tovm  of  the  Renegades,  Black. 
Alr-Shlps.  The  Slcae  of  Paris  and  the.  Karl  Blind.  NAR. 
Aldershot,  Wanted,  an  American.  Jamea  Parker,  Harp. 
AlleghanlBB^A  Nook  In  the- 1.,  Bradford  Torrey,  AM. 

American  Hlstorlcai  AsBoclatlon.  Annnal  MeetlDs  of  the, 

AHR. 
Angelo'B  Reminiscences.  Austin  Dobson,  Long. 
ApoliwttlcB,  Christian,  MetaphyalcB  of,  W.  B.  Greene.  Jr., 

Apostolic  ChrlBtlanlty,  Dr.  McQifTert  on,  J.  Orr.  PRR. 
Appomattox  Court- House,  The  Closing  Scene  at,  G.  W.  For- 
syth, Harp. 
Arbitration.  Industrial,  In  Congresn,  C.  D.  Wright,  GMag. 
Arbitration,  Pan-Amerloan.  Senator  Henderson  and.  NAR. 
Architecture:  Bibles  In  Stone.  Barr  Forree,  NEM. 
Architecture,  Civic,  from  Its    Constructive   Side,  MunA. 

Arch,  Joseph.  Antoblography  of— I.,  W.  T.  Stead.  RRM. 
Arch,  History  of  the  Stone,  M.  A .  Howe,  JAES,  Feb. 
Arrheoli^y,  Relation  of,  to  the  Higher  CritlcUm,  HomR. 
Army,  Some  Reasons  for  Increasing  the.  U.  B.  Duncan.  NAR. 
Army  Medical  Library  and  Moaeum,  Tlie.  Joaana  R.  N. 

Kyle,  G. 
Arnold.  Sir  Eili 

Art,  Public.  In  iiuicii.tm  v,iin-r>.  luuim,  .'iDivu. 

Art,  Relation  of,  to  Morality,  Marie  C.  Remlclt,  A. 
Aatrologlcal  SymboilBm-L,  J.  llazelrigg,  MetM. 
Athletics.  Columbia's.  J.  P.  Parot,  O. 
AttentloD.  An  Aspet-t  of,  B.  E.  C.  Jones,  Mon. 
Aastralla,  ConBtttution-Making  In,  W.  H.  Mnere,  NatR. 
AustrallaD  Camp,  In  an  H.  W.  French  LIpp. 
Bacchylldes.  the  Risen  Bard,  J.  Irving  Manutt.  AMRIL 

»al1<u,r,     A  lUatnl    .T    VJ    Hmltli    Sill- 


Canal.  The  Great  Drainage,  of  Mexico,  Blanche  O,  Hnnk 

Cape  Fiattery  and  Its  Light,  J.  G.  HcCardy.  OH. 

CapitHlism  on  Trial  In  Russia.  N.  I.  Stone.  PSQ. 

Catholic  Life  of  Boston,  A.  A.  McGlnley,  CW. 

"     '     '  "  ..    —         d  Commerce.  W.  E.  Cmw 

r-flflh    National    Confti^ 


ohn  of.  Martyr  or  T 

TIncess,  A-l!l..  R. 

Bible  Oriental  Dlecovcries  and  the  Contents  of  the,  HomR. 
Blcvcllng;  „  „       .         „  , 

The  League  of  American.  A.  C.  Morrison.  FrL. 

How  to  Cycle  In  Europe,  -loeepb  Pcnnell,  Harp. 

Over  the  Alps  on  a  Bicycle.  Bnizabclh  R.  Pcnnell.  (^M. 
BJOrnsen  and  Ibsen,  Personal  ImpreBsfons  of,  W.  H.Scho- 

Boston,  Catholic  Life  of.  A.  A.  McQInley.  CW. 

Brain.  Some  By  ways  of  the-L,  Andrew  Wilson,  Harp. 

Bristol,  The  Port  and  City  of  W.  J.  Onrdon.  LH. 

Brookllne:  A  Model  Town  Under  the  Referendnm,  B.  O. 
Flower,  A. 

Cabot:  Did  Cabot  Return  from  His  Second  Voyage?  H. 
Harrisse,  AHR. 

California,  The  Referendum  In,  S.  E.  Moffett.  PSQ. 

Canada:  Makers  of  tihe  Dominion  of  Canada— VI.,  J.  G. 
Bonrlnot,  CanM. 

Canada:  The  Anglican  Church  In  Canada— HI..  T,  E.  Cham- 
pion, CanH. 

Canadian  Northwest  Moimted  Police,  With  the.  O. 


erica :  Its  Resources  a 


rlty  of.  H.  S.  Hallett,  FB. 

of.  A.  H.  Bradford.  LHJ. 
and  BOO,  B.  D.  Warflejd. 

Churcli  In  Canada,  The  Anglican— HI., 

CanM. 
Christianity,  The  Differentia  of,  J.  Robson,  CR. 
Civil  V-  **-'■-■ -•--    "■    •"  ■'    - 


.  E.  Champion. 

LiLv,  I.UU  uiuemuLia  ul,  .i  .  i\onson,  CR. 

r  Retolleotlonsof  the— III.,  W.  H.  Russell,  NAR. 
,..i.u,iu,<.  Henry  Laurens,  GBag. 
Coast  Defense.  Onr,  WlnalowBatea,  NatM. 
CoaBl«uardof  England.  The.  FrL. 
Coal.  Anthracite,  .-Supply  of.  In  Pennsylvania.  E.  W.  Parker, 

Coal  U  King.  Edward  Atkinson,  CM. 

Cobdenismln  England.  The  Detiay  of.  J.  P.  Yoone,  NAH. 

Coke  Country,  The,  H.  P.  Sny<lcr,  Cliaut. 

CollcgeorUniversity- Which?  Ed. 

Colliery  Village,  A  Pennsylvania,  H.  E.  Rood.  CM. 

Colorado  River :  The  Strangest  River  In  America,  LIpp. 

Community  Lite,  A  Study  ft,  J,  L.  M.  Currr.  NBM. 

Consular  Service,  ITTO-lTtB,  The,  E.  R.  Johnson,  P8Q. 

Con venUim  Early  Political  Uses  of  the  Word.  J.  P.  Jam«- 

Convlct  Labor  In  MassochusettB,  Employment  of,  A. 

Correaponrteni'e,  Concern inu.  E.  V.  Lucas,  C. 

Corruption,  Municipal,  Ethical  Survivals  In,  Jane  Addama, 

Cosmopoiilan  Life:   Docs  It  Lead  to  Friendllneas?  P.  da 

Couhertin,  AMKR. 
Coubortln.  Baron  Pierre  de.  Albert  Bbaw,  AMRR. 
Courage  the  Cliict  Virtue,  W.  Hutchinson.  OC. 
CreHtlon;  or.  Transmutation  of  Energy.  J,  Cooper,  BSm). 
Credit  as  an  luslrumi-nt  of  Commerce,  BankNY. 
Cricket:  Stod(htTt*s  Team  In  Australia- IV..  RRM. 
Cricket:  Hai-row  Cricket,  H.Hutchinson,  Bad. 
Critln,  The  Supurflnnns,  Aline  Gorran,  CM. 
Crosa,  Forma  and  Signs  of  the— II.  J .  F.  Hewitt.  WR. 


_ ~, —-.The,  Black. 

Devoteea-Hlndn  and  Christian.  Lucy  E.  Gulnneaa.  Hl«& 
Discount  lUtea  In  the  United  States,  Si.  M.  BreckaaiUs^ 

IS  of  the,  Bnuider  HattbowB,  Boifbt 

.  Mtllnand,  Chant. 

„ „._-dDeep-Wat«TDredclnc.SnKll. 

EasCers  and  Easters,  Allda  von  Kroekow.  Oat. 
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Easter  Scenes  in  Jerusalem,  C.  C.  Svendsen,  CW. 
Edison,  The  Anecdotal  Side  of,  LHJ. 
Education:  See  also  contents  of  Ed;  EdK;  SRev. 

Irish  Elementary  Education,  CR. 

How  Compulsory  Education  Fails,  J.  Gibson,  EdRL. 

The  Religious  Element  in  Education,  R.  P.  Kerr,  1*Q. 

Christian  and  Non-Christian  Education,  C.  W.  Heisler, 
LuthQ. 
Epry  )t :  From  Cairo  to  Cataract,  George  Newnes,  Str. 
Eug  and  and  (Jermany,  Sidney  Whitman,  Harp. 
English,  On  the  Teaching  of,  M.  H.  Liddell,  AM. 
Eni?lish  ?  What  Is  Good,  Harry  T.  Peck,  Bkman. 
Episcopalians,  Tlits  W.  S.  Perry,  FrL. 

Europe  and  the  East,  Political  Situation  in,  N.  A.  Miles.  F. 
Evangelism,  Advantages  of  Professional,  L.  W.  Munnall, 

HomR. 
Evolution  and  Ethics.  John  Dewey,  Mon. 
Evolution,  A  Regressive  Phenomena  in,  C.  Lombroso,  Mou. 
Evolution.  Influence  of,  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics,  LuthQ. 
Explosives,  Submarine,  Harbor  Obstructions  and,  J.  H.  Fow, 

GBag. 
Factory  l^ife  in  New  England,  Old-Time,  A.  K.  Flske. 
Farming :  A  Florida  Farm,  F.  Whitmore,  AM. 
Fear,  The  Conquest  of,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Cos. 
Fellaheen,  An  Artist  Among  the,  R.  T.  Kelly,  CM. 
Ferrying,  Car,  on  American  Lakes,  A.  S.  Chapman,  CasM. 
Florida  Farm,  A,  F.  Whitmore,  AM. 
Flying-Machine,  The  Long-Sought,  A.  P.  Teres,  EI. 
France  and  England ,  F.  de  Pressens6,  NC. 
Gas-Engine  in  American  Practice,  G.  Richmond,  EngM. 
Genius,  The  Economics  of.  J.  M.  IlolKjrtson,  F. 
Germany,  England  and,  Sidney  Whitman,  Harp, 
(iermany.  Political,  Theodor  Barth,  AMRR. 
Germany*s  Exclusion  of  American  Fruits,  J.  B.  Smith,  NAR. 
Gold-Mining  in  British  Columbia,  FrL. 
Gondoliers,  All  About,  A.  T.  Story,  CFM. 
Gordon  Highlanders,  Stories  of  the.  C.  Lowe,  McCl. 
Government,  Studies  of  Our— I.,  John  Brisben  Walker,  Cos. 
Grant,  Personal  Recollections  of,  Hoyt  Sherman,  MidM. 
Gnint  &  Ward  Failure,  The,  Hamlin  Garland,  McCl. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West— XIX.,  John  W.  Emerson,  MidM. 
Grattan,  Henry,  Patriot  and  Imperialist,  Lord  Castletown,  0. 
Great  Britain  and  Her  Rivals  in  Asia,  A.  Vamb6ryi  NatR. 
Gr6goire,  Abb6  Henri.  M.  EUinger,  Men. 
Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  and  the  "  Revenge,"  W.  H.  Fitchett, 

KRM. 
Guatemala :  An  Island  City,  T.  R.  Dawley,  Jr.,  Harp, 
Guerrillero,  The,  Black. 
Guide  Book,  The  Oldest,  in  the  World,  Mac. 
Gurkhar*,  The  Record  of  the,  F.  P.  Gibbon,  PMM. 
Handel  Revival  in  Germany,  The,  B.  Schrader,  F. 
Harbor  Obstructions  and  Submarine  Explosives,  J.  H.  Fow. 

GBag. 
Harbors  on  Our  Seaboard,  Great,  C.  C.  Adams,  Chaut. 
Harp,  The,  Theodore  Dreiser.  Cos. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Climate  of  the,  A.  B.  Lyon,  San. 
Hebrew  Polity,  The  Ancient,  B.  M.  Palmer,  PQ. 
Heredity  and  tne  House  of  Lords,  R.  Murison,  WR. 
Henry  VIIL.  The  Six  Queens  of,  MM. 
Hindus,  Early  Religion  of  the,  H.  W.  Magoun,  BSac. 
History,  The  Study  of,  at  Paris,  C.  H.  Haskins,  AHR. 
History,  Features  of  the  New,  E.  W.  Dow,  AHR. 
History,  Practical  Methods  of  Teaching,  EdRNY. 
Holy  Week  in  Japan,  Annie  G,  Peck,  R. 
Holy  Season  in  Russia,  Eleanor  Hodgens,  Chaut. 
Holy  Week,  Rome  During,  Constance  R.  Boulton,  CanM. 
Holy  Week  in  Seville,  G.  von  Beaulieii,  Inter. 
Homer:  Was  Homer  a  Poetic  Myth?  E.  L.  Patton,  PQ. 
Housewives,  The  Training  of,  Mrs.  St.  L.  Strachey,  C. 
Huguenots,  The,  George  McDermott,  CW. 
Hungary  and  the  Eastern  Question,  J.  W.  Gambler,  NCR, 
Illiterates,  Reading  at  Sight  for,  R.  W.  Leftwich,  WR. 
Incarnation,  Dogma  of,  Henry  Frank,  MetM. 
India:  The  Knights  of  the  Broom,  T.  J.  Scott,  MisR. 
India:  The  Battle  of  Plassey,  EI. 
India,  Man-Hunting  in.  Charles  Johnston,  Cos. 
Indian  History,  Sidelights  on,  F.  H.  Candy,  USM. 
Industrial  Supremacy,  Shifting  Site  of  National.  EngM. 
Inebriates :  Should  They  Be  Imprisoned  ?  A.  Shad  well,  NatR. 
Infectious  Disease,  The  Causes  of,  F.  Hueppe,  Mon. 
Innuit  of  Alaska,  Tlie,  Anna  N.  Benjamin,  Out. 
Insurance,  Industrial,  C'Kev. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Dangerous  Demands  of 

the,  F. 
Inventing  for  a  Li\'ing,  (J.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 
Ireland,  Progress  in.  Black. 
Ireland,  The  Structure  of,  G.  A.  J.  Cole,  K. 
Ireland  Since  '98,  John  E.  Redmond,  NAR. 
Irrigation  in  Central  India,  Tank^.  Palmer,  EngM. 
Island,  A  Vanishing,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williamson,  OM. 
Jackson,  Andrew— VI.,  James  H.  Kyle,  FrL. 
Japan,  Gold  Monometallism  in,  J.  Soyeda,  PSQ. 
Japan,  Holy  Week  in,  Annie  G.  P«-ck,  R. 
Japanese  Court  at  New  Year's,  With  the,  Florence  B,  Hayes, 

Cos. 
Jest-Books,  Old,  Str. 


Jerusalem,  Easter  Scenes  in,  C.  C.  Svendsen,  CW. 

Jerusalem,  Five  Weeks  in,  PMM. 

Jew-Baiting:  Its  Real  Cause,  Men. 

Jews  as  Patriots,  M.  Kayserling,  Men. 

Jubilee  of  the  Awakening  in  1W«,  RRL. 

Judgment :  Human  and  Divine,  G.  Jackson,  SunM. 

Junius,  A  Theory  of,  N.  W.  Sibley,  NCR. 

Kalevala,  The,  C.  U.  Clark,  F. 

Kipling's  View  of  Americans,  Bkman. 

Klondike :  Across  Chilcoot  Pass  by  Wire  Cable,  CasM. 

KOnigsmark  Question,  Present  Status  of  the,  £.  F.  Hender* 

son,  AHR. 
KOrner,  Theodor,  The  Romance  of,  E.  H.  Nason,  Cos. 
Labor: 

Wage  Changes  in  England,  GMag. 

Factory  LalM)r  in  the  South,  GMag. 

Is  There  Work  Enough  for  All  V  W.  T.  Harris,  F. 

Foreign  Labor  Statistics  Criticised,  GMag. 

The  Workers— The  West- II.,  W.  A.  WycTcoff,  Scrib. 

Employment  of  Convict  Labor  in  Massachusetts,  A. 

Industrial  Arbitration  in  Congress,  C.  D.  Wright,  (iMag. 
Lakes,  The  Great,  and  the  Navy,  J.  H.  Gibbons,  NAR. 
Law  and  Lawyers:  See  contents  of  GBag. 
Lawn-Tennis  Courts,  The  Building  of,  O. 
Letter-Writing :  A  Gentle  Art  of  Georgian  England,  Long. 
Letriers,  Brittany,  Cecilia  Waern,  Scrib. 
Life,  Man's  Span  of,  Langdon  Kain,  NAR. 
Live-Saving  Service,  Heroes  of  the,  G.  Kobb6,  CM. 
Lincoln,  Abraham:  A  Study  from  Life,  H.  C.  Whitney,  A. 
Lincoln  and  His  CabinetJZJ.  A.  Dana,  McCl. 
Linton,  William  James,  B.  J.  Hendrick,  NEM. 
Literary  Shrines  of  Manhattan— IV.,  T.  F.  Wolfe,  Lipp. 
Literature,  Recent  Histories  of,  W.  P.  Trent,  F. 
Liquor  Traffic  with  West  Africa,  Mary  Kingsley,  FR. 
Liverpool :  Its  Privateers  and  Its  Slave  Trade,  CJ. 
Loans  of  the  United  States,  BankNY. 
London  as  Seen  Through  Danish  Eyes,  G.  Brandes,  Inter. 
London.  South,  PMM. 

Lord,  The  Comings  of  Our,  W.  A.  Alesander,  PQ. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  and  His  Friends— Vli.,  E.  E.  Haleu 

Out. 
Lutheran  Church  in  New  Jersey,  History  of  the,  LuthQ. 
Madagascar,  Brighter  Days  in,  w.  C.  Cousins,  MisR. 
Mallock,  Mr.,  as  a  Political  Economist,  J.  A.  Hobson,  CR. 
Man,  The  Making  of,  H.  B.  Bashore,  Lipp. 
Martinique,  Tlie  Island  of,  Julius  G.  Tucker,  FrL. 
Mary  Stuart  and  Recent  Research.  J.  H.  Pollen,  M. 
Maximilian,  The  Fall  of,  Sara  Y.  Stevenson,  CM. 
Medical  Ignorance,  Protection  Against,  W.  R.  Fisher,  A. 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  Ed. 
Medical  Library  and  Museum,  The  Army,  Joanna  R.  N. 

Kyle,  O. 
Medical  Trust,  The,  T.  A.  Bland,  A. 
Midland  Types,  A  Study  of,  Jane  L.  Boulden,  NatM. 
Mind  as  a  Real,  The  Growth  of— III.,  S.  S.  Laurie,  SRev. 
Mine-Salting,  CJ:  C.  M.  Dobson,  Cos. 
Mining  the  Gold  Ores  of  the  Witwatersrand,  EngM. 
Mirabeau  in  London,  W.  B.  Duffleld,  Mac. 
Missions:  See  contents  of  MisH;  MisR. 
MlsAion  Work  in  Australia,  C.  H.  Irwin,  LH. 
Mobile,  A  Trip  to,  E.  S.  Gardner,  MidM. 
Modem  Life,  The  New  Leaven  in,  H.  O'Keefe,  CW. 
"Monitor,"  The  United  States  Ironclad,F.M.  Bennett,CasM» 
Monometallism,  Gold,  in  Japan,  J.  Soyeda,  PSQ. 
Monuments  of  Chicago.  The,  E.  H.  Glover^nter. 
Moore.  Sir  John,  a  Great  Commander,  W.  Tqynbee,  NCR. 
Municipal  Affairs :  See  contents  of  MunA.  March. 
Municipal  Corruption,  Ethical  Survivals  in,  Jane  Addama. 

IJE;  Out. 
MtUler,  George,  of  Bristol,  RRL. 
Mural  Decoration,  G.  A.  Reid,  CanM. 
Music:  See  contents  of  M  us. 
Napoleon  I.,  the  Groat  Adventurer.  EI. 
Nature,  Glinipses  of— IX.,  Grant  Allen,  Str. 
Nature,  The  Design  of,  C.  8.  Wake,  MetM. 
Navy,  Latest  Reconstruction  of  the  British,  W.  H.  White* 

Naval  Defenses  of  the  Nation,  The,  E.  F.  Baldwin,  Out. 

Navy  Yard,  The  New  York,  MM. 

New  England  Primer,  Tne^lizabeth  G.  Neel,  G. 

Newspaper  Influence,  Is  It  Declining  ?  H.  H.  Robbins,  GMaff. 

New  York,  Old,  MM. 

New  York,  Getting  About,  Ernest  IngersolL  Out. 

Nicaragua  Canal,  Strategic  Importance  of  the,  W.  V.  Alford* 

Nirvana,  The  Symbolism  of,  Harriet  B.  Bradbury,-MetM. 

Oiiphant,  Mrs.,  as  a  Biographer,  Black. 

Orators,  Roman,  C.  J.  Little,  Cnaut. 

Othello :  Was  Othello  a  Negro  ?  W.  J.  Rolfe,  PL. 

Otter.  The  Sea,  and  Its  Extermination,  R.  Lydekker,  K. 

Pagoda,  The  Great  Burmese,  H.  G.  Guinness,  MisR. 

Panama  Canal,  Commercial  Aspects  of  the,  W.  C.  Ford* 

Harp. 
Pastor,  Ludwlg,  the  Great  (German  Historian,  OW. 
Paul,  Life  and  Letters  of— XIV.,  Lyman  Abbott,  Out. 
Paul's  Life,  the  New  Chronology  of,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  BSr^*. 
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Pauper  Institutions  of  Boston,  W.  I.  Cole,  NEM. 
Porsian  Trade,  Development  of,  BTJ,  March. 
Peterborough  Cathedral— I.,  W.  C.  Ingram,  SunM. 
Photograpliy :  See  contents  of  AA  ;  PA  ;  PR ;  PT ;  WPM. 
Photography  as  a  Profession  for  women,  Ruth  Young,  Ata. 
Photographing  a  Wounded  African  Buffalo,  A.  C.  Humbert, 

Harp. 
Pigeon,  Carrier,  Flight  of  the,  W.  J.  Lautz,  Cos. 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Message  of  Puritanism,  X.  D.  Hillis, 

BSac. 
Pneumatology,  The  New,  R.  A.  Webb,  PQ. 
Polar  Exploration,  ('.  M.  Aikman,  NCR. 
Police,  With  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted,  O. 
Politics,  Foreign  Influence  in,  W.  J.  Br>'an,  A. 
I*(M)r,  Cottage  Homes  for  the  Aged,  John  Hutton,  NC. 
Poor,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  the— XL,  CRev. 
Primer,  The  New  England,  Elizabeth  G.  Neel,  G. 
Prophets,  Recent  Criticism  of  the  Early,  G.  Vos,  PRR. 
Psychology,  Ezx)erimental,  Professor  MQnsterberg's  Attack 

on,  F. 
Puritanism,  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Message  of,  BSac. 
Quarantine,  National,  A.  N.  Bell,  San. 
Radicals,  The  Philosophical,  Herbert  Paul,  NC. 
Railroads : 

Railroad  Accidents,  H.  G.  F*rout,  San. 

The  Nation's  Railroads,  G.  B.  Waldron,  McCl. 

Stute  Regulations  of  Railways,  H.  P.  Robinson,  NAR. 

Notable  Speed-Trials  of  British  Locomotives,  EngM. 

A  Decade  of  Federal  Railroad  Regulation,  H.  C.  Adams, 
AM. 

The  Referendum  and  the  Swiss  Railroads,  J.  R.  Macdonald, 
AMRR. 

Evoluti<m  of  Comfort  in  Railway  Traveling  in  England, 
PMM. 

The  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway  and  Docks,  S.  B.  Cottrell, 
CasM. 
Reincarnation,  A.  B.  Allen,  MetM. 
Referendum  in  California,  The,  S.  E.MofTett,  PSQ. 
Referendum  and   the   Swiss   llailroads,  J.  R.  Macdonald, 

AMRli. 
Reformation,  Mo<lern  Lights  on  the,  J.  Lindsay,  BSac. 
Pteformatories,  Juvenile,  in  France,  E.  Spearman,  FR. 
Religion,  Undogmatic,  G.  W.  Boag,  WR. 
Removal  from  Federal  Offices,  The  Power  of,  GBag. 


Revolution,  The  American,  H.  L.  Osgood,  PSQ. 
Revolution,  The  Story  of  the.  Henry  Cabot  Ijoage^  Scrib. 
Rodney  and  De  Grasse  at  tlie  Battle  of  the  Saints,  April. 

1788,  C 
Rome  During  Holy  Week,  Constance  R.  Boulton,  CanM. 
Riiskin,  John :  Poet,  Painter,aud  Prophet,  L.  Tavemer,  RRM. 
Russia : 

The  Holy  Season  in  Russia,  Eleanor  Hoderens.  Chaat. 

Capitalism  on  Trial  in  Russia,  N.  I.  Stone  PSQ. 

Russia's  Sinews  of  War,  W.  R.  Lawson,  NatH. 

The  Policy  of  Russia,  A.  V.  Markoff,  NatR. 
Rutland,  Vermont,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  NEM. 
St.  Elias,  Mount,  Ascent  of,  C.  W.  Thornton,  OM. 
Twain,  Mark,  as  a  Prospective  Classic,  T.  de  La^nna,  OM. 
Universities:  Drake  University,  Mary  A.  Canscnter^lfidM. 
University  Study  at  Berlin  and  Oxforcl,  S.  H.  Bishop,  EdRNY. 
Valasquez  and  His  Work,  Mary  E.  J.  Kelley,  G. 
Vienna:  A  Capital  at  Play,  B.  F.  Robinson,  CFM. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  R.  Riordan,  A  A. 
Wallace,  Kchir  William,  K.  Mathieson,  Scots. 
Water  Analyses,  Interpretation  of  Sanitary,  F.  Davla,  BngK. 
Westminster  Confession,  Character  of  the,  J.  Macpbanoo, 

PRR.  ^^ 

Whitman,  Walt,  Man  and  Poet,  R.  M.  Bucke,  NatM. 
Willard,  Frances  E.,  C^  J.  Little,  Chaut. 
Willard,  Frances  Elizabeth,  Lady  Henry  Someraet,  NAB. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,  Mr.  Ward's.  C.  A.  L.  Morse,  Cw. 
Witwatersrand,  Mining  the  Gold  Ores  of  the,  £ngM. 
Women : 

Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady,  Black. 

The  Wives  of  Solomon,  M.  D.  Conway,  OC. 

Friendly  Societies  for  Women,  J.  F.  Wilkinson.  FR. 

Women  and  the  Lal)or  Movement,  M.  E.  J.  Kelley,  NAB» 

The  Condition  of  Women  in  India,  E.  Storrow,  MlsR. 

Fniiich  Women  in  Middle  Life,  Harriet  Monroe, 


iin8.Atei 
^itnCtPL. 

Wonders  of  the  World,  Tlie¥even,  B.  I.  Wh'eeler,  CM. 

Working  Classes,  Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  the.  M. 

Ximin^s,  the  Fighting  Cardinal,  USM. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  The,  John  Muir,  AM. 

Zangwill,  Mr.  Israel,  Isidore  Harris,  Bkman. 

Zola  Case,  Some  Notes  on  the,  David  C.  Mnrray,  CR. 


AP.         American 

rapher. 
ACQ.      American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Kevitjw, 
A  H  It.      A merican  Historical  Review. 
A  A1*S.     Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  Scion<;e. 
AJS.        American  Journal  of  S<Kiology 
A  Moil.     Americiin  Monthly. 
AMHR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 

lieviews. 
APS.        Aimleton's    Popular    Science 

Alonthly. 
ARec.      Architecturarl  Record. 
A.  Arena. 

A  A.         Art  Amateur. 
A  I.  Art  Interchange. 

Ata.         Atalanta. 
AM.         Atlantic  Monthly. 
BA.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bad.         Badminton  Magazine. 
Bankli    Bankers*  Magazine  ( I^ondon ) . 
BankNY.  Bankers*     Magazine      (New 

York). 
BW.        Biblical  World. 
BSac       Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
Black.     Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BTJ.        Boartl  of  Trade  Journal. 
Bkman.  Bookman  (New  York). 
CanM.     Cana<lian  .Magazine. 
CFM.       Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 
OasM.     Ca8sier*s  Magazine. 
CW.         Catholic  World. 
CM.         Century  Magazine. 
CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CRev.      Charities  Review. 
Chaut.     ChauUiuquan. 
OR.  C'ontemix)rary  Review. 

v.,  Cornhill. 

Cosmop.  Co8moi>oIiH. 
Cos.  CosnioiH>lit*in. 

Dem. 
D. 
DR. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
Amateur    Photog- 


Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 
Dial. 
Dublin  Review. 


EI^ 

Edinburgh  Review. 
Education. 

NatM. 

Va\. 

NatR. 

E.IRL. 

Eriucational  Review  (London). 

NCR. 

EdRNY 

.  Educational     Review     (New 

NEM. 

York). 

NewR 

KiigM. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

NW. 

EI. 

English  Illu8trate<l  Magazine. 

NC. 

FR. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

NAR. 

F. 

Forum. 

OC. 

KrL. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

0. 

FreeR. 

Free  Review. 

Out. 

<iM. 

( jentleman*s  Magazine. 

OM. 

(J. 

Godey's. 

I 'MM. 

(iBjig. 

Green  Bag. 
Gunton's  Magazine. 

PRev. 

(4  Mag. 

PSQ. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

PA. 

HM. 

Home  Magazine. 

PB. 

lIoniR. 

Homiletic  Review. 

PT. 

Inter. 

International. 

PL. 

l.FE. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

PRR. 

JAES. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 

gineering Societies. 
Journal  of  the  Milit^iry  Serv- 

PO. 
QJEco 

JMSI. 

ice  Institution. 

JPEcon 

.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

OR. 
RRL. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal. 

LIU. 

RUM. 

LH. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

R. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

San. 

V^K    r. 

SRev. 

LuthQ. 

Lutheran  Quarterly. 
McClure's  Magazine. 
Mminillan*rt  Magazine. 
Mtmorah  Monthly. 

Scots. 

McCl. 

Scrib. 

Mac. 

SR. 

Men. 

St  en. 

Met. 

Metaphysical  Magazine. 
jNIethodist  Review. 

Str. 

MK. 

SJ. 

MidM. 

Miilland  Monthly. 

SunM. 

MisH. 

Missionary  Ht^rald. 

TB. 

MirtR. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

USM. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

WR. 

M. 

Month. 

WPM. 

MunA. 

Municipal  Affairh. 

MM. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

YR. 

Slus. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  Century  Review. 

New  England  Magasine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Open  Court. 

Outing. 

Outlook. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Political  Science  Quarterly, 

I  'hoto-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Photographic  Times. 

Poet- Lore. 

I'resbvterian   and   RefoniMd 

Review. 
Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Kvoi 

ics. 

guartf^rly  Review. 
eview  of  Reviews  (London). 
Review    of    Reviews      (Bfel* 

Ixmrne). 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School  Review, 
Scots  Magazine. 
Scribner's  Magazine. 
Sewanee  Review. 
Stenographer. 
Strand  Magazine. 
Students'  Journal. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
Temple  Bar. 

Unit-ed  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Wilson's  Photograpihic 

zine. 
Yale  Review. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    AH  the  artfcln  la  tfai 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
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LASELL   SEMINARY   FOR   YOUNG   WOMEN. 

Tin-:    FINE  ^A'OHK  OF  THE    COLLEGE  AT  AU  BU  U  N  I)  ALE. 
BY  A   MFMBER  OF  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS   EDITORIAL  STAFF. 


TEX  miles  from  Boston  is  the  town  of  Au- 
burntiale,  set  in  the  midst  of  what  is  prob- 
ably t)ie  most  beautiful  and  wholesome  residen- 
tial district  in  this  country.     The  most  notice- 
able building  in  Aubunidale  is  a  very  spacious 
mansion  on  a  hill  which  commands  a 
sweeping  view  of  many  miles  to  the 
north  and  east.      The  building  is  the 
homo  of  tbo  Lasell  Seminary,  but  it 
has    none   of    those    forbidding   ear- 
marks   that    ai-e    apt  to  characterize 
the   "institution."     Wore  there  not 
so  very  many  rooms,  indicated  by  the 
numlHT  of  windows,  and  a  porch  so 
vcrv  expansive,  one  might  easily  sur- 
mise that  it  was  the  estate  of  some 


fiimily  of  ample  fortui 


It  i 


sdiool,  it  means  not  only  lack  of  pretcnsiun,  but 
also  slipshiHJ  meiluids  and  careless ness.  It  re- 
quires a  geiuus  fur  management  and  a  ran^  degree 
of  commim  sense  to  invent  a  great  seminary,  with 
appliances  ami  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
and  nfty  students,  with tliisengaging atmosphere. 
But  this  Mr.  C.  0.  Bragdon,  the  principal,  really 
seems  to  have  done.  Lasell  was  founded  in  1 85 1 
by  Prof.  Edwanf  Lasell,  of  Williams  College,  with 
the  aim  of  making  it  in  reality  a  school  for  girls 
.  of  the  very  first  rank.  For  over  twenty  years 
Mr.  liragdon  has  been  continuing  the  work  of 
the  founder  in  this  spirit. 

The  pleasant  impression  produced  by  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  school  is  deepened  as  one  walks 
tiirougb  the  wide,  light  balls  to  inspect  the 
schoolrooms,  tlie  libraries,  tiie  gymnasium,  and 
the  sleeping  apartments.  It  is  evident  that  a 
certain  something  which  can  only  be  described  as 
"good  sense"  has  been  expended  in  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  the  school.  This  is  apparent 
to  a  sensitive  observer  even  in  the  glimpses  of  the 
students  as  they  are  at  play  or  at  work  and  in 
their  demeanor  toward  each  other  and  toward 


inding  position 
iLiiiigiiiieold  New  England  elms 

ido<'.\pansesof  grassylawn.  It 
>  aggressive- ItHiking  newness  or 
isioM.  yet  every  detail  of  lawn 
uili|in>r  betokens  cure  and  neat- 
W'lien  one  ascends  the  steps 
as.ses  over  the  wide  veranda  into 
lit  hospitable- looking  hall,  this 
ike  (juality  is  still  further  accentuated.      It 

lo  the  writer  to  be  as  unlike  most  other 
inj,'- schools  as  possible  in  this  respect.     Too 

when  this  quality  is  claimed  for  a  boarding- 


visitors.  They  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  good 
taste  which  is  shown  in  their  surroundings.  Their 
dress,  a  matter  auperviaed  to  a  certain  degree  by 
the  faculty,  ie  tasteful  and  not  over- gorgeous,  and 
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r  open,  tlicir  voici's  happy — in  short, 
tlu'v  art"  wimt  any  pi-inU'iiian  woiihl  wisli  liis 
(IhukI Iters  tn  !«'  ill  his  nwu  home. 

These  results  liave  liw'ii  the  conscious  aim  of 
.Mr.  Hragfioii.  wlio  has  lU-voled  mu.-h  of  Jiis  own 
timit  til  tcin-lLiii>r,  ,.s[itriiLltv  iliiriiifT  thi;  earlv  part 
of  his  work  lit  Lasell.      llis  .-u <.•<.-. '.ss  has  conio  be- 

g<!iiiiis  fur  teaching — a  native  tah^nt  which  has  Ijeen 
sujiplementi'il  by  a  Ijruaii  exjH'Hi'nce  in  education- 
al work.  ][<■  has  striven  tu  moilel  his  course's 
of  instruction  ami  the  school  lifi-  of  llie  stmlorits 
on  lines  which  sliall   leail   them  to  l>e  liest  fitted 


fur 


!  ilutii's 


licli 


■   the 


girl. 


iVidl-liied  Americ! 
he  schools  in  cool 
iressmakinft.  in  mi 

liuery,  ami  other  allied  di 

inestic  arts 
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ful  lifij  to  the  general  phys- 
ical and  moral  conditions  un- 
der which  the  stiidenla  live 
at  this  i>lastic  ix'riod.  If 
these  conditions  are  sound 
and  wholesome,  nioro  than 
lialf  the  battle,  so  far  us  edu- 
cation cau  light  it,  is  won. 

Certainly  the  first  requisite 
in  the  eilm'atiou  of  u  young 
woman    is  physical  welfare. 
and  this  fa<-tor  seems  to  Imi 
dealt  with  at  La^ell  in  a  very 
iimisually  intelligent  manner. 
The    building   is    in  a   vrry 
e.tcfllent  location,  and  all  its  surroundings  and 
■equipments  help  to  make   the  residence  of  the 
students  there  a  period  for  the  storing  of  health 
for  tlio  yeai-s  of    rc^sponsiliility   to  come.      The 
large  Iwdrooins  are  little  like  the  dormitory  pens 
which  one  has  genei-ally  associated  with  board- 
ing-schools, and  are  s<i  disposed  in  the  building  as 
to  allow  the  entrance  of  sunlight  into  each  and 
every  one  of  them.      A  competent  nurse  resides 
at  the  school  wilh  no  object  but  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  students,  ri'gulate  their  exercises, 
and  provide  care  and  medical  atteii<lance  for  them 
when  they  aiv  ill.      If  these  methods  of  preven- 
tion  still  aUow  cases  of  illness,  there  are  quiet 
rooms  completely  isolated  from   the  rest  of  the 
house  which   servo   as   a"  hospital.     The  gym- 
nasitiin  has  Ijeen  exceetlingly  well  equipped,  with 
the  direction  and  advice  of  no  less  an  authority 
than   I>r.    I).    A.    Sargent,  ol  Harvard  College, 
Camliridge.     Charles    River   gives    a    constant 


temptation  to  the  excrcisi''  of  boating,  and  there 
81*0  tine  tennis  courts  on  the  grounds.  Military 
drill  twice  a  week  has  ju^oved  a  potent  remedy 
for  stooping  shoulders  and  ungraceful  walking. 
The  minition  of  Dr.  Sargent  suggests  another 
value  which  the  location  of  the  ."Hrhool  has — the 
proximity  to  Hiwton.  While  it  enjoys  tlie  privacy 
and  open  air  of  the  count  ry  suburbs,  the  liearnees 
of  Hoston,  with  forty  trains  each  way  every  day 
on  the  Hoston  &  Albany  Itailroad,  not  to  speak 
of  the  easy  communication  by  trolley,  gives  Lasell 
practically  all  the  advantages  of  the  intellectual  life 
and  opportunities  of  a  city  which  is  so  peculiarly 
able  to  supply  these.      Kor  irislaiiee,  the  Shake- 


speare class  is  conducted  by  Prof.  'William  J. 
Holfe.  and  I'rof.  John  Fiskeisoneof  thelectureri. 
In  fact,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  resident  men- 
biirs  of  the  faculty  there  are  no  less  than  Bixt«e& 
instnictoj-s  tiiat  are  obtained  from  Boston  ;  in 
other  words,  there  are  over  thirty  teachers  for  fr 
total  of  one  hnnilred  and  fifty  students.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  best  culture  is  seen  reflected  in 
the  work  of  the  two  flourishing  literary  societies, 
the  "S.  T)."  aiid  "  Lasellia,"  whose  functions 
stimulate  social  ndations  among  the  students  in 
a  pleasant  and  whoh'sonic  way. 

A   COrHSE    IS    LIUKRAL   ARTS. 

A  glance  at  the  formal  curriculum  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  far  from  the  stereotyped  classical 
and  scientific  courses  lie  these  paths  to  usefnl 
knowledge.  The  jireparatory  year  in  the  liberal 
arts  course  is  occupied  with  algebra,  English, 
Greek  history,   and  drawing,  with  a  choice  of 
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eitliii  Latin  or  German  In  the  fioshman  joar 
tl  I  liawmR  Is  rnuttLil  Ibc  hibtor\  Ixcomts  that 
(,f  HoiiK  and  the  siliolar  foltcls  two  siil.jecta 
from  a  list  (omprising  Latin  (jioek,  tren<h, 
(ji  rniaii  iKjtanj,  music  anil  painting  Ihc 
"MHihiimori  ">  Iftlit  \\\)  gLomttiy  inodiffi\  ai  and 
iiicikrn  histor\  and  Knglisli,  and  can  select  two 
stiidiis  frum  alnioRt  thL  lamc  list  ae  tlio  last 
plnsus  King  in  tin,  place  of  botany  The 
jnnidis  and  b(.niors  drop  llio  mathematics,  aild 
litiiutiiic  ait  and  arcliitectuie  and  thu  i.\i 
(Uiicis  of  (  liristianitv  and  include  in  tht-ir  elect 
i\  I.  «tiidi(  b  bomdcs  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  dicmistrv  miisic  painting  astron 
om\  jlnsiologi  and  ps\cliologv  lima  is  of 
fired  a  \nv  wide  and  complete  dull  m  the  mod 
ern  laiigiiagts,  histoiv  literature  ami  natural 
science  tlii'*  on  a  fimndatKm  of  Latin  l>eingthe 
most  piactical  and  renih  usiful  instruLtton  in  a 
majcmn  of  la-Hs  I  he  spiiit  of  thoroughness 
refund  to  has  prci-rilxtd  that  a  student  shall 
take  ( itlier  mtiMC  or  drawing  and  not  both  un 
less  she  can  extend  the  usual  time 

MUSICAL    COl'RSES. 

For  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
music  or  art,  liowever,  there  are  special  courses 
with  advantagi's  that  cannot  be  surpassed  at  many 


and  a  fine  church  organ  give  abundant  chance 
for  practice  to  tliosc  who  prefer  the  organ  to 
the  piano,  or  the  violin,  mandolin,  guitar,  harp, 
or  cornet  can  be  studied  iti  place  of  eitlier. 

DHAWlNG    AND    PAINTING. 

The  same  tiling  is  true  of  the  art  study.  An 
examination  of  tlie  work  prodiiceil  in  the  spacious 
and  atti-aclive  studio  woLdil  surprise  one  of  those 
skeptical  persons  who  sniff  at  the  art  culture  of 
girls'  schools  and  colleges.  The  classes  in  draw- 
ing, painting,   and  modelinn  have  every  advan- 


['great  musical  cuiisorvatoriesand  art 
piano-playing  coui-se  is  divided  into  five 
L's,  l.wginning  with  the  nidiments  and  the 
r  scales  and  working  straight  through  to  the 
■acii's  of  harmony,  the  tiieory  of  music  and 
Hisition.  Graduates  of  this  course,  as  well 
t:f<.'  who  have  comiileted  the  elaborate  pro- 
line for  cultivation  of  the  voice,  are  ready  at 
3  second  year  of  the  Boston  Col- 
ic. Nor  is  the  musical  instruction 
this ;     a    vocalion,    a  pedal    piano. 


once 

for   III 

lege  ' 

I>f      Mil! 

confiiJ 

led    to 

tage  :  able  teachers,  good  mo<lclH,  a  collection  of 
twenty-si.x  hundred  paintings,  engravings,  and 
photographs,  and  an  art  gallery  where  score  upon 
score  of  representative  examples  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  artists  afford  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration.  Four  lessons  a  week  are  given  in 
til  is  department. 

OTHER    BBAKCHES    OF    STUDY. 

In  the  languages,  history,  and  mathematics 
Lasell  presents  much  the  usual  college  courses, 
but  in  every  case  the  subject  is  vitalized  by  fresh 
treatment  and  an  emphasis  on  those  phases  which 
connect  it  wuth  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  English  method  is  one  upon  which  especial 
stress  is  laid,  and.  judged  by  results,  it  can  safely 
be  pronounced  nnusually  effective.  All  grades 
study  English.  Compositions  are  made  interest- 
ing, correct  speaking  is  inculcated  in  and  out  of 
class,  and  the  girls  are  sedulously  trained  in  that 
rarest  of  accomplishments,  a  correct  and  fluent 
use  of  their  mother  tongue.  In  literature  the 
text- book  idea  has  been  largely  discarded  in  favor 
of  an  introduction  to  the  great  writers  through 
their  own  works.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
train  the  critical  faculties  and  to  direct  the  appre- 
ciation, but  surely  never  was  there  a  more  thor- 
onghly  sound  idsa  than  this  of  getting  back  to 
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nf  wiiumns  iii-tivirv  linnj;s 
lions  ttlius,-  ivsjumsiliiliru-s 
iiiilrss  si...  lias 
liu'ii   iji..st  frc- 
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I  tlii-  list  lit  a.-.'..iiii.Hshiii<-t.l.-',  and  llu; 
futur..  hinis.-l;....[«.r,  ;is  w.-ll  us  llic  l.nsiru^^s 
woiimii,  will  litiil  till'  uliility  lr,  k<'i'|>  Imuks  of  a<-- 
collltts  an  a-ssistaiu-c  well  worlli  llie  titiic  sijciiI  hu 
it.  I'lmiionraiiliy,  (yi.owririiifj,  Iclenrajiliy.  mul 
IjImtoKrai.liy  may  iiLo  U-  stiulit;il,  s.i  tliiit  the 
yiiiiii^'  wotiiaii  lias  iiiniiy  ililTcruiit  I'liani-i-s  to 
qiiulify   liiTscll     as    a.    waKo-canuT,    if    l)iat    lie 

tirt'ly  fasdiialiiig  [nirsiiiis. 

-  ■\Vi,'ri!  it  only  fur  lliis  oiio  lliiiifi  Liu^dl  would 
deat'rvi'  tliv  gratitmii;  and  i.-utliusiastii'.  cociixTa- 
tion  oT  all  intelligent  men  and  women — the  atten- 
tion paid  Cu  devultiping  and  instructing  wliat 
miglit  Ik!  euUed  the  ■■arts  and  seicnces  of  the 
home."  -As  a  witty  writer  on  the  '■  Unquiet 
Sex"  has  ]>oiiited  out,  stipposiiig  that  the  next 
gi'neratiun  should  have  a  farjylu  in  store  for  ns, 
there  could  haiiily  be  a  nobler  aim  for  the  most 
ambitious  woman  than  to  jiresent  the  philosopher 
to  the  world  fn>o  of  dysjiepsia.  Tln!n''s  nodeny- 
ing  the  fact  that  college  women  as  a  class  are 
ojien  to  criticism  in  ihi'ir  housekeeping,  and  the 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  everything 


appertaining  tci  the  daily  home  lite  is  by  no  inpune 
the  least  valuable  of  the  gifts  that  Lascll  slKtwcre 
u|Mm  its  siiiilentsi.  Such  eKj>erts  as  Miss  I'arloa, 
Mrs.  !i!iiri<-ll,  .Mrs  I.incoln,  Mrs.  (lakes,  and  Miss 
IJari'ows  here  teach  what  good  cooking  if  in  a 
llioroufihlv  (itteil-up  lecture-rooni  with  »I1  tlie 
appliances' of  a  (ii-st-cla.ss  kitchen.  A  kimwledge 
of  tile  prini'i|ih'S  of  hygiene    and  sanitatii.ti.  ilie 

UK^ans  the  dilTereii.'e  lietvvecn  heallh  and  invalid- 
ism, Ix'Iween  enmfc.rt  ami  death,  cm  a  nnall  in- 
come. The  whole  range  of  donuslicitiis  is 
covered  here  ;  dress  cutting  and  fitting,  iimid- 
iiig.  imnsc'-furnishing  and  ninnagenient,  n:nikit- 
iufi  and  bread-making— all  the  homely  mom- 
plishments  which  were  impRrle.l  unscientilically 
1'.  everv  girl  in  llie  ilavs  befoii'  \V(  men's  ct  lliges 
were,  are  elevated  to  "the  rank  of  Pciencis  and 
investijinled  in  detail.      This    is  a  wcll-romidcd 

A  ghinci"  at  tlio  eatalogiio  shows  Iliat  Dr. 
Charles  I'lirklinrst  and  several  otlier  of  the  most 
notable  men  of  the  eomitry  are  directors  of 
Lasell  or  liavo  assisted  in  the  achievement  of 
these  results,  Mr.  liragdon's  inimediale  andact- 
iiig  associate  in  the  work  is  Dr.  Charles  W. 
(iailaglier,  a  man  of  liroad  Ecliolarship  and  excel- 
lent training,  who  was  formerly  president  of 
Lawii'iice  I  iiivcrsityand  more  recently  preEidenl 
of  Maine  Wesleyan  Heminaiy. 

Nothing  can  I.0  quite  as  fatisfactory  in  the 
attempt  to  form  an  eetimale  r  f  ll.e  quality  of  the 
work  liime  at  Lasell  as  a  visit  to  that  institution. 
This  article  will,  however,  serve  to  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  Lasell  has  chiefly  developtd  iti 
strength.  Kor  more  specific  infoimalicn  con- 
cerning the  courses,  the  cost  of  tv.ititn,  etc., 
those  who  are  interested  may  consult  the  ccm- 
prehensivo  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  be  . 
gladly  mailed  on  application  by  letter  to  Mr. 
(.'.  <'.  Uragdon,  Aiibumdale,  Mass. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Our  War 
in  Two 


Very  few  people  in  the  United  States, 
in  Spain,  or  anywhere  else,  in  the 
Hemiapherea.  ^jgcussion  that  preceded  the  actual 
outbreak  of  the  war,  had  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  armed  intervention  for  the  pacification  of 
Cuba  would  begin  with  a  campaign  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Pliilippino  Islands,  which  lie  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  between  Hong  Kong  and  New  Guinea. 
We  Americans  adapt  ourselves  to  new  conditions 
rather  readily  ;  but  even  yet  the  average  man  is 
somewhat  mystified  by  the  Philippine  campaign. 
It  had  been  the  declared  purpose  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  extend  a  helping  hand  on  strictly  human- 
itarian grounds  to  the  starving  reconcentrados  in 
Cuba.  This  of  course  involved  incidentally  the 
carrying  on  of  a  war  with  Spain.  We  began 
the  war  by  establishing  a  so-called  *' pacific 
blockade  "  of  Havana  and  a  part  of  the  northern 
Cuban  coast.  All  this  was  managed  in  a  calm, 
leisurely  fashion,  with  the  result  of  shutting  off 
outside  food  supplies  not  only  from  the  reconcen- 
trados, but  from  all  other  elements  of  the  Cuban 
population.  Thus  we  were,  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, making  it  certain  that  we  should  have 
little  future  expense  or  trouble  in  caring  for  the 
reconcentrados — inasmuch  as  the  vast  majority 
of  them  would  probably  be  dead  before  July. 
Ever  since  last  December  the  Spanish  policy  has 
been  to  play  one  game  after  another  upon  Uncle 
Sam  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Cuba  before  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  We  were  better 
prepared,  relatively,  last  winter  for  dealing  swift- 
ly with  the  (Jul)an  situation  than  we  are  now. 
We  have  seemed  at  various  times  within  the  past 
five  weeks  to  be  on  the  point  of  really  beginning 
our  armed  intervention  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  as  often  as  we  have  planned  prompt  invasion 
we  have  shuddered  on  the  brink  and  drawn  back. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  attempt  to  carry  out 
our  plans  on  any  conclusive  scale  until  next  fall. 
In  any  case,  the  Spaniards  have  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  tlieir  policy  of  keeping  the  Cuban  gates 
closed  against  us  until  their  chief  ally,  the  deadly 
rainy  season,  had  duly  arrived. 


Spain' a  Even  though  a  second-rate  power  and 
Nauai  frightfully  distracted  by  conditions  at 
Taetica.  j^Q^ie,  the  Spaniards  thus  far  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  us,  not  only  in  diplomacy, 
but  also  in  their  naval  strategy,  which  consists  of 
dodging,  under  cover  of  misleading  reports.  At 
the  time  when  our  Government  last  December 
was  fully  apprised  of  those  conditions  in  Cuba 
which  made  intervention  our  duty,  the  Spanish 
navy  was  not  ready  for  action,  and  we  could 
probably  have  dealt  a  prompt  and  effective  blow. 
We  waited,  however,  until  nearly  the  opening  of 
May,  and  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  get  their  ships 
in  readiness.  The  maneuvering  of  their  fleet 
and  its  marvelous  success  in  veiling  its  move- 
ments in  mystery  wholly  baffled  our  Government 
for  many  days  in  May.  A  powerful  armored 
squadron  under  Admiral  Cervera  proceeded  early 
in  April  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  other  Span- 
ish waters  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  which 
belong  to  Portugal,  and  there  rendezvoused  for  a 
good  many  days.  ^  At  length  Portugal  dared  no 
longer  flagrantly  to  disregard  the  obligations  of 
neutrality,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  requested  to 
sail  away  from  St.  Vincent,  the  great  harbor  and 
coaling  station  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  On 
April  29  the  fleet  actually  sailed.  It  took  a 
westward  course.  Although  our  Government 
seems  to  have  had  no  plans  for  scouting  upon  its 
movements,  the  newspapers  were  enterprising 
enough  to  have  it  followed  for  a  number  of  hours. 
As  last  seen,  it  was  still  moving  toward  the 
West  Indies.  Wliereupon  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  great  accounts  of  t'le  tremendous 
battle  that  was  about  to  occur.  The  vicinity  of 
Porto  Rico  was  selected  by  the  strategists  of 
the  press,  and  the  date  arranged  for  this  fight 
was  about  May  9.  Rear- Admiral  Sampson 
was  ordered  by  the  authorities  at  Washington " 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  fleet  and  to  capture  or 
destroy  it.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  The  momentous  date 
arrived,  however,  and  the  great  fight  failed  to 
come  off  as  per  schedule.     Nothing  had  been 
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daj-B,  therefore,  the  newepapors  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Wasliington  etraU-'gists,  and  all  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  tlio  wliereaboiitB  of  the 
Oregon.  There  was  Bome  sliglit  anxiety  ex- 
proBsod  ;  liut,  u[K)ti  the  whole,  thore  was  a  clieer- 
fnl  consensTis  of  American  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  (Jnyn.  single-lianded,  could  vancjuieh 
any  nunilier  of  Siiaiiish  waiships,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  by  virtue  of  innate  American  superior- 
ity.    News  from  Brazil  was  breathlessly  awail«d- 

B  »,  ,1,  W     ^^^  *'''^  '"*  '■'■^"P^'^'  however,  by 
Heiiia  the    suiprising   announcement   on 

from  canii.  jj„y  jq  (),^(  Adniii-al  Cerveras 
entire  eqnadron  had  turned  up  in  the  great 
seaport  of  Cadiz,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  As 
the  iiewsitapei-8  agreed  in  putting  it,  in  enor- 
mous lioail- linos,  the  Spanish  fleet  bad  "  turned 
tail."  Cervera  liad  been  afraid,  after  all,  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  had  l)een  skulking  about,  avoid- 
ing the  f  niqtiented  lanes  of  ocean  commerce,  so  that 
nobody  might  tell  tales  of  bis  cowardice;  and  at 
length,  being  hungry,  thirsty,  and  in  need  of 
fuel,  ho  had  been  compelled  to  swallow  his  pride, 
face  his  shame,  and  to  go  home  to  Cadiz.  This 
report  was  accepted  without  a  particle  of  skep- 
ticism liy  the  newspapers  and  confirmed  by  the 
Government's  advices.  Our  alert  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  Mr.  Hay,  cabled  hia  as- 
s  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington 


seen  or  heard  of  the  Spanish  Ileet.  Several  days 
mom  elitpwed,  am!  noljvdy  wiis  able  to  answer 
the  qni'stion  that  everyliody  was  asking  as  to  the 
whnrealiouts  of  Admiral  t'ervera.  The  Xew 
Kngland  const  iH-t-iimc  panic- stricken,  l>ecanso  it 
was  iviHiitt'd  that  Cerveni's  ships  hml  been 
«ighte<l  oft  Xi.va  Sc...lia  mid  were  heading  for 
l'<,rtlaiid.  Maine.  Key  West  became  acutely 
anxious  ln'cnuse  it  was  reixirli'd  that  i 'c^rviTa  bad 
PHiled  southward  and  was  going  to  tttta<-k  Klorida. 
The  authorities  at  Washinytoii.  however,  had  a 
totallv  ilifFerent  llicrv.  Thev  were  said  to  Ix) 
convin.-ed  thai  Cervera  had  taken  his  flwt  across 
to  tile  coast  of  lirazil  in  order  (o  interee|il  our 
l>attlps1iip  the  Offiim,  wliicli.  as  our  ivaders  will 
n^memljer,  had  in  Jlnrch  left  San  Fi-ancisco  to 
join  our  fled  in  West  Indian  wat-^rs.      Kor  some 
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that  he  had  unquestioned  private  mfonnation 
from  G&diz  to  the  effect  that  Admiral  Cervem'a 
big  ironclads  were  lying  in  plain  eight  in  the 
harbor.  Cadiz,  it  should  be  remembered,  ia  a 
large  town,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  was 
passing  freely  in  and  out  of  the  port,  while 
travelers  of  all  nations,  including  correapondenta 
of  the  press,  were  coming  and  going  at  their 
pleasure.  It  would  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
much  more  difEcult  matter  to  verify  the  report 
that  Admiral  Cervera  was  at  Cadiz  than  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  had  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  waves,  or  that  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London  had  been  blown  up  and  to- 
tally destroyed  by  dynamite.  Nevertheless,  our 
enterprising  newspapers  and  our  authorities  at 
Washington  rested  for  several  days — namely,  from 
May  10  to  May  13 — upon  the  undoubted  theory 
that  Admiral  Cervera,  with  his  big  armored 
cruisers,  the  Vizcaya,  Maria  Teresa,  Cristobal 
Colon,  and  Almtrante  Oquendo,  was  recuperating 
in  the  Cadiz  harbor. 

Cadiziiiwa  On  the  strength  of  this  assurance  that 
Miiiurii  the  Spanish  fleet  had  wholly  deserted 
praaraama.  Qy[j^^  Porto  Kico,  and  the  western  aide 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  became  the  accepted 
opinion  at  Washington  that  Spain  had  virtually 
given  up  the  war,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  proceed  at  once  to  occupy  Cuba  with  a 
large  force  of  men.  A  few  days  previously  the 
plan  had  been  to  "begin  occupation  with  a  small 
advance  guard — a  few  regimenU  of  regular  troopa, 
with  perhaps  a  cowlxiy  regiment  or  two  of  vol- 
unteers— these  troops  to  cooperate  with  General 
Gomez  and  the  Cuban  insurgenU,  to  whom  also 
it  was  intended  to  send  a  large  quantity  of  re- 
peating rifles,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies. 
Now,  however,  there  was  a  total  change  in  the 
whole  programme.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  receive  the  larger  part  of  the  volunteer 
troops  at  C'liickamauga,  with  no  intention  to  use 
them  for  immediate  service  in  Cuba.  But  Chick- 
amauga  was  abandoned,  and  urgent  instructions 
were  given  to  muster  in  the  volunteers  and 
send  tliem  to  Tampa,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  points  on  the  seaboard,  for  immediate  trans- 
portation to  Cuba.  This  order  was  given  on  May 
10.  It  had  lieen  supposed  that  General  Wesley 
Merritt  would  be  the  leader  of  the  forces  in  Cuba, 
but  it  was  now  announced  that  for  some  reaaou 
he  would  slay  at  home,  and  General  Miles  him- 
self would  go  to  Cuba  as  general  in  chief.  It  waa 
expected  at  once  to  throw  twenty  thousand  troope 
into  tlie  island,  and  a  concerted  land  and  naval 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment upon  Havana.     The  utmost  speed  waa  en- 


joined by  the  Washington  authorities  upon  the 
States  in  the  preparation  of  their  quotas  of  vol- 
unteers for  active  service.  All  this  was  done 
upon  the  theory  that  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron 
of  armored  cruisers  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Cadiz,  as  widely  advertised  by  Spain. 

This  item  of  news,  however,  turned  out 
ttt^CaS"'  ^  ^  fraudulent.     When  Admiral  Cer- 
vera left   the    Cape    Verde  Islands  on 
April  29  he  took  a  westerly  course,  because  be 
had  a  westerly  destination.     He  Itad  not,  after 


all,  "turned  tail."  His  squadron  did  not,  in  fact, 
enter  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  on  May  10.  Our  en- 
terprising representatives  abroad  were  mistaken 
when  they  assured  our  Government  at  Washing 
ton  that  Cervera's  fleet  had  returned  home  and 
was  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  fortification  guns 
of  the  Spanish  coast.  On  May  12,  after  a  sidlof 
fourteen  days  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Ad* 
miral  Cervera's  fleet  touched  at  the  French  island 
of  Martinique,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Caribbee  or  Windward  Islaoda, 
which  form  the  eastern  fringe  that  inoloeai  th« 
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Caribbean  Soa.  Martinique  has  good  cable  con- 
nections, and  Admiral  Cervera  was  at  once  in 
communication  with  Madrid,  and  also  presuma- 
bly with  the  very  active  Spanish  agency  that 
Senor  Polo  liad  been  maintaining  across  our  bor- 
der in  Canada  after  his  retirement  from  service  as 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington.  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  dispatches  that  had  been  received  and  held 
for  him  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  Fort  de  France, 
the  Martin icpie  port,  duly  informed  him  of  the 
fact  that  Admiral  Sampson  had  called  for  him  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  had  incidentally  shelled  the  for- 
tifications at  San  Juan  on  tliat  very  same  morn- 
ing of  May  12.  lie  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing exactly  the  condition  of  the  Cuban  blockade, 
the  whereabouts  of  Sampson's  heavy  but  exceed- 
ingly slow  squadron,  and  also  the  whereabouts  of 
Schley's  swift  but  unarmored  and  light-armed 
collection  of  cruisers. 


Cervera 

In  the 

Caribbean. 


We  were  better  served  with  news  from 
Martinique  than  we  had  been  from  Ca- 


diz.   Nevertheless,  the  Martinique  news 
had  not  come   with  a  swiftness  that  made  the 
wires  hot.      It  was  n^ported  to  Washington  by 
Captain   Cotton,   of  the  Harvard.     This    cruiser 
of   our   auxiliary  navy,    having   been    on    scout 
duty,  liad  injured  her  machin(;ry  and  was  lying 
at  a  Martinique  port  for  a  few  days  making  re- 
pairs.     Captain  Cotton's  cablegram  was  delayed 
twenty- four   hours    before    it    was    transmitted. 
Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  taken  on  a  supply 
of  provisions,  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  and,  above 
all,  a  full  complement  of  advices,  and   had  de- 
parted,  again  moving  westward.     This  was  on 
the  night  of  May  12.     The  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington thereupon  al>andoned    tlieir   great   plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and 
once  more  Chickamauga  was 
declared  to   be   the   general 
rendezvous    for    volunteers. 
Nobody  had  the  slightest  idea 
where  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
going  or  what  it  was  intend- 
ing to  attempt.     But  Admiral 
Cervera    on    May    14    again 
gratified  our  Ann^rican  curi- 
osity by  touching  at  the  Dutch 
island  of  Curasao,  which   is 
about  GOO  miles  further  west 
than   Martinique    and    about 
three  degrees  further  soutli. 
Curasao    is   about   50    miles 
from  tin;  coast  of  Venezuela 
and  400   miles  due  south  of 
San  Domingo.     At  Cura9ao 
Admiral   Cervera   seems    to 
have    secured  once  more  an 


ample  supply  of  information  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  coal  and  provisions.  It  was  reported 
that  he  had  proceeded  due  west,  having  disap- 
peared from  Curasao  on  May  15. 

,     Rear-Admiral    Sampson    had    left    the 

Cruise  to    Cuban  blockade  in  charge  of  Commo- 

PortoRico.   ^Qj.g  ^Vatson  and    had  on   May    4    s(*t 

sail  for  Porto  liico,  where  it  was  thought  tliat 
lie  might  meet  the  Spanish  fleet.      His  powerful 
squadron  consisted  of  the  two  magnificent  bat- 
tleships,    Iowa     and      Indiana^    the    two    huge 
monitors  Ttrror  and  Amphiirile^  and  the  cruisers 
2^tw  York,  Detroit,  and  Montgomery.      For  bom- 
bardment or  for  actual  fighting  this  fleet  was  of  a 
most  formidable  cliaracter  ;    but  for  cruising  or 
for  maneuvering  it  was  painfully  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  the  monitors  are  as  slow  as  canal- 
boat  mules  in  dog-days.    Obviously  the  speed  of  a 
squadron  is  precisely  that  of  its  slowest  ineml)er  ; 
and   the  monitors  average  about  four  knots  an 
hour  unless  towed  by  faster  ships.      It  is  easy, 
unless  one  studies  the  maps,  to  get  the  impression 
that  Cuba's  sister  island,  Porto  Rico,  lies  near  at 
hand,  and  that  to  sail  with  a  fleet  from  off  the 
Havana  blockade  to   San  Juan,   Porto   Rico,  is 
something   like   taking   the    New   York    South 
Ferry  from  the  Battery  to  Staten  Island — a  mat- 
ter of  a  pleasant  thirty-minute  sail.      As  a  mere 
matter  of  statistics,  however,  it  is  almost  1,000 
miles  from  Havana  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  as 
the  bird  flies,  and  ships  do  not  sail  those  seas  on 
mathematically  straight  lines.    The  sailing  course 
is  considerably  longer.     Sampson's  voyage  from 
our  coast  to   Porto   Rico,   therefore,    was   fully 
equal  to  one- third  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland.      He  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
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on  May  11,  after  eight  days  of  sailing,  and  was 
able  to  get  his  news  readily  enough  by  means  of 
swift  scout  yachts  and  torpedo-boats,  which  had 
access  to  the  cable  office  at  St.  Thomas. 

Bambani.    '^''"^  ^^  ^^  informed  of  the  report  that 
miBtof     Admiral  Cervera  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
OB  I'van.   [jj^  returned  to  Cadiz.     In  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion  he  bombarded  the  fortifications 
of  the  port  of  San  Juan  on  Thursday  morning, 
Sfay  12.      His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
use  of  the  opportunity,  while  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  dismount  the  batteries  and  render  it  less 
easy  for  the  Spanish  fleet  at  some  later  day  to 
find  safe  refuge  in  the  Porto  Rican  harbor.    After 
three  or  four  hours  of  vigoroua  cannonading,  in 
which  the  American  ships  suffered  no  particular 
damage,  while  a  good  deal  of  harm  seems  to  have 
been  infiicted  upon  the  fortifications  of  San  Juan, 
the   American 
fleet    withdrew 
from    the   har- 
bor.    The  San 
Juan    batteries 
are  on  uncom- 
monly  high 
ground,    which 
gave  the  Span- 
iardsagreat  ad- 
vantage of  po- 
sition; but  they 
made    very    ill 
use  of  the  ex- 
cellent    oppor- 
tunity  that 
Sampson    gave 


the 


It  i 


lid  that  the  ad- 
mirable gun- 
nery of  our 
ships  was  rea- 
dereJ     difflcull    ''l»i'l»lr.lj,tih.8j^„™a™, 

now  In  the  AtlAnao. 
by  the  fact  tiiat 

they  were  not  supplied  with  smokelesB  powder, 
such  as  all  Kuropean  navies  adopted  several  years 
ago.  The  immense  clouds  of  dense  smoke  pro- 
duced by  the  firing  of  heavy  guns  with  ordinary 
powder  may  obviously  nullify  the  remarkable 
skill  of  our  American  gimners.  Admiral  Samp- 
Bon's  bombardment  of  tlie  Forto  Kican  fortifica- 
tions was  simply  his  manner  of  saying  farewell. 
Having  boon  informed  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
hugging  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  that  our  Gov- 
eminent  at  Washington  had  decided  immediately 
to  send  a  great  army  into  Cuba,  it  became  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  duty  to  return  to  Havana,  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  operations  which  were 
to  reduce  that  stronghold. 


""^'tcUd'ha*      ^^     "^    returning,     therefore, 
Htai  of  along  the  north  coast  of  San  Do- 

Otmn-t  PrttiKt.  mingo,  when,  on  May  14,  the 
torpedo-boat  Porter  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Porto 
Plata  for  the  news.  It  quickly  returned  to  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  flagship  with  the  startling  in- 
formation that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not,  after  all, 
at  Cadiz,  but  had  turned  up  at  Martinique.  Since 
the  slowest  vessel  in  the  Spanish  fleet  was  easily 
able  to  make  eighteen  or  twenty  knots  an  hour, 
it  was  obviously  impossible  for  Admiral  Sampson 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  pursuit.  Until  further  in* 
formation  concerning  the  Spanish  movements 
was  received,  there  seemed  nothing  for  the  heavy 
American  squadron  to  do  but  to  continue  its 
westerly  course,  and  then  occupy  the  Windward 
Passage,  between  Haiti  and  Cuba,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  Spanish  fleet  in  case  it  should  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  by  that 
route.  Admiral  Schley's  flying  squadron, 
meanwhile,  had  been  sent  southward  on  May  13, 
from  Hampton  Boads,  Virginia,  and  its  policy 
seemed  to  be  to  block  the  channel  between  the 
west  end  of  Cuba  and  the  projecting  point  of  the 
Yucatan  peninsula.  With  the  two  principal 
American  squadrons  stationed  the  one  at  the  far 
eastern  end  of  Cuba  and  the  other  at  the  far 
western  end,  there  would  have  seemed  to  the 
ordinary  student  of  the  map  to  be  nothing  to 
prevent  Admiral  Cervera  from  doing  precisely 
the  things  he  would  naturally  desire  to  do.  Hia 
first  object  was  supposed  to  be  to  land  variona 
munitions  of  war  for  General  Blanco  and  the 
Spanish  army  in  Cuba.  For  this  purpose  no 
port  could  be  more  convenient  than  Cienfuegos, 
on  the  south  coast,  joined  by  rail  with  Havana. 
Having  delivered  his  supplies,  Cervera  would 
readily  obtain  at  least  a  limited  amount  of  coal, 
and  all  this  could  be  done  before  either  Schle3r'8 
or  Sampson's  fleet  coald  get  anywhere  near  hun. 
On  the  20th  it  was  generally  reported  tliat  Cw> 
vera  had  gone  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  instead  of  to 
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Cicnfuegos,  probably  Ixtcause  of  too  short  a  coul 
supply  ti>  iiiuko  tlio  more  distant  jmrt.  It  woiilil 
seotii  easy  aftiT  a  brief  stiiy  at  this  Culian  jHtrt 
to  t'vaile  SKni|ison  niiil  lo  sail,  by  one  coiirso  or 
byaiiothiT,  to  I'oito  Hico.wlierelieiniglit  [lerhajis 
spcnil  several  liays  in  reaiiwraling  ami  in  taking 
on  a  full  supply  of  coal — unless,  iiiilei^il,  Samp- 
son htt'.i  loft  liis  monitors  oil  the  Kiitranc-u  to  San 
Juan.  It  U  suppi>iiu<J  that  the  defonsos  of  I'orto 
Kico  wei-u  nut  liy  any  moans  porniancnlly  (ie- 
stmyotl  (111  May  1 1^,  ami  in  any  case  it  might  take 
Sampson  the  liotti.-v  part  of  a  wi^ok  to  ruturn. 


tha 


;oulJ 


i     Jisf.| 


w«^  wen^  tri-atoil  aftiT  his  .U-|.ai-Hire  fn.iu  tlio 
Ca]M>  Ver.l,>  Uhunls.  So  long  as  his  wlionialiouts 
wen?  uncrcrtain  the  Anieri(.'im  army  uf  oci'miaiian 
woul'l  remain  sata  anil  comfortnblo  at  Oiii-ka- 
manpfa.  ami  thoro  wtmhl  soi-ni  to  In;  no  ii'mmoh 
why   (.'ervei-a's   baffling   ia(;lii^   should    oxhauat 


the 


vi^slii  tlii-C< 
t   it  would   ^ 


.,f   tw. 


:■  thn 


iHOvv,  anil  /ftwfoH,  (ho  gunlxiats  Cvncordand  Pelrel, 
ami  the  dispatch  boat  McCullnch,  with  collien 
ljou(rht  by  him  at  Hong  Kong.  lie  was  instruct- 
ed, on  (lie  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  proceed  at 
once  to  tbo  I'hiliiipini-s  and  either  to  capture  or 
ilostroy  tho  Spanish  lloi't.  Tlio  Spanish  naval 
forces  woro  in  command  of  Admiral  Montojo. 
His  piin<ri|«il  vpssfds  wito  the  Jitina  Christina, 
(•i,.i(ilh,.  and  Jhin  AhU'uin  lie  Utloa.  His  otlier 
shijis  wore  (xiiisidcrablif  in  number,  but  most  of 
thiim  wi'ii!  old-faHhiiHHHl,  and  their  arniameat 
was  lacking  in  moilern  rifled  guns.  Admiral 
Di'woy  siiilod  fnmi  llong  Kong  April  26  ;  and 
very  early  on  Sumlay  morning,  May  1,  daylight 
found  liim  with  his  whole  fleet  safely  inside 
Manila  harbor.  Admiral  Montojo,  instead  ot 
moisting  him  outside,  had  taken  his  ships  well 
under  the  sholtor  of  tliu  shore  batteries  at  Cavite, 
which  protected  the  mouth  of  the  harlK>r.  The 
ongagi;niont  began  at  it  o'clock.  The  American 
vessels  rajiidly  deBti-oyed  the  Spanish  squadioii, 


■eka. 


L  easy  enough  fur  him  to 
keep  the  Anii-rican  aririy  fmm  entering  Ciila, 
before  tho  very  height  iif  the  niiny  soasoii,  which 
of  course  would  mean  tho  delay  of  iiLilitary  o[ior- 
ations  until  noxl.  fall.  .Meanwhile  tho  S[.an- 
iards,  whoso  pnsiui.n  hiokod  so  liopi-less  lliat  to 
make  war  against  tliom  soomod  like  attacking  a 
man  on  his  deathbed,  had  Ik-ou  reviving  won- 
derfully  in  their  K|iirils.  A  very  weak  powor 
can  make  a  formidalil.'  defensive  light,  if  only  it 
has  had  plenty  uf  m.tii-o  arid  its  advej-sary  care- 
fully avoids  all  pi-ecipitam-y.  Cuba  is  still  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Spaniiirds,  ittLd  we  had  not,  up  to 
the  tinu;  of  sending  this  mimi«'r  lo  press,  late  in 
May,  si'emed  ti.  lie  nlile  even  lo  laud  guns  ami 
supplies  for  (he  insiirgerils  in  any  aiipririalile 
(piantity.  The  blani.;  is  imt  President  McKin- 
ley's.  It  belongs  lo  ('oNgress  and  lo  tlio  coun(ry. 
Possibly  (^ervera  may  have  been  trH[i])od,  and 
(.-iilia  iiivaili'd.  liefure  this  numbi'r  is  printed. 
(tn  tho  TAA,  when  these  wmU'uces  were  written, 
the  country  wils  in  a  state  of  oagiir  exi>ectancy. 

o.«»«-,  '•''"^  r<.-]i'eniing  incident  in  (he  war  thus 
¥li!teruat    far  has  l>een  .\dmira!    Hewey's  brilliant 

«i.«,7fl.  gn,.,.,.^^  „j  Manila.  Ih.-wey,  it  will  be 
romeml^ered,  had  siiic'o  .lanuary  been  in  com- 
mand of  our  Asiatin  sijuadi-on,  and  when  the  war 
clouds  began  to  gather  he  asseitdiled  such  forces 
as  he  was  able  (u  roninuind  at  llong  Kong.  He 
is  said  to  have  sppnt  a  year  or  two  in  personal 
study  and  preparation  fur  Oie  very  (hing  that  it 
feU  to  Ilia  lot  to  do  on  May  day.  His  princi{ial 
ship  was  the  first-i^lass  protected  eruiaor  (tlympia. 
His  ether  vessels  were  the  cruisers  Itahi-jh,  lialli- 
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mmanded  the  OlvrajAa  In  Dewey's  fleet.) 


an.l  s 


.M   the 


■W   lu    (llllll 


Cnvife  forts.     It  will  Buf- 
way  to  the  en- 


w  of  tho  fact  that  a  moro  ample 
appoara  in  our  character  sketch  of 
AOiriinil  iH'wcv,  printed  in  this  nnmbor.  Mr, 
Winston  ('hurdiill,  who  writes  the  character 
ski'ti'li.  isliiinaelf  agnulnateof  the  naval  academy 
at  AniiaiMiHs,  an<l  better  qualilieii,  therefore, 
thrill  a  layman  to  ilescrilie  the  fif^ht.  The  Span- 
ianls  foiifjht  with  dpsperate  liravorj',  anil  appar- 
ently with  something  of  tho  fatalism  of  Turkish 
sohliers ;  Imt  recklessni^a  is  no  sutetitute  for 
(•f><)lness  anil  skill.  The  Sitanish  taffies  were  bad, 
wliih-  Admiral  Dewey's  tiK-ticji  were  superb. 
His  conduct  throughout  was  iidiiiiralile  in  the 
highest  degnHj.  The  news  of  hia  lirilliant  victory 
rami!  first  in  the  grudging  and  rather  ambiguous 
dispatches  that  the  Spaniards  themselves  sent  to 
Madrid.  Hcfore  we  had  received  a  definite  ac- 
count, Commodore  Uewey  had  cut  tlio  cable  line. 
Some  days  later  full  reports  were  received  by  way 


oi  Hong  Kong,  whither  they  had  been  sent  by 
Dewey's  dispatch  boat,  the  MeCulloch.  He  had 
completely  annihilated  the  Spanish  fleet  and  had 
taken  poBsession  of  C'avite.  The  Spanish  loss 
had  been  about  three  hundred  killed  and  more 
than  twice  aa  many  wounded.  The  Americans 
had  not  lost  a  single  man,  and  their  ships  had  in- 
curred nothing  more  than  trifling  damage. 

D^,„;  Dewey  had  not  taken  possession  of  the 
Mtdof  town  of  Manila,  which  still  remained  in 
Tnwgi.  j[,j^,  cy„tiyj[  of  tlie  Spanish  governor-gen- 
eral. He  rejKirted  that  ho  could  bombard  and 
occupy  Manila  at  any  moment,  but  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  do  this  until  troops  had  been  sent 
as  an  occupying  force  and  we  were  prepared  to 
assume  control  and  jurisdiction.  To  have  bom- 
barded Manila  would  have  been  to  provoke  an- 
archy. Dewey  could  only,  therefore,  report  what 
he  had  done  and  ask  that  an  expedition  be  im- 
mediately sent  out  to  establish  American  author- 
ity on  land.  There  had  never  been  any  doubt 
about  Commotlore  Dewey's  naval  superiority  over 
Admiral  Montojo.  Otherwise  tlie  battleship  Ore- 
gon  would  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Pacific,  but  would  have  been  sent  to  reenforce 
our  Asiatic  squadron.  It  was  also  ot  course 
perfectly  understood  at  Washington  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  little  fleet  could  not  spare  any 
men  to  take  possession  of  a  great  country  like 
the  Philippines  and  administer  the  government. 
Plans  began,  therefore,  to  be  discussed,  just 
as  soon  as  war  became  certain,  for  the  dis- 
patch of  a  land  force  to  cooperate  with  the  Asi- 
atic squadron.  No  active  steps  of  any  kind, 
however,  were  taken  until  after  tlie  news  of 
Dewey's  victory  had  been  fully  confirmed.  Mean- 
while it  was  evident  that  conditions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines might  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that 
if  the  United  States  were  not  very  energetic  in 
following  up  its  victory  by  sending  forces  to 
maintain  order,  there  might  be  very  much  more 
than  a  nominal  excuse  afforded  to  the  great 
powers  to  land  men  at  Manila  and  take  our  obli- 
gations and  our  op()ortunity  oft  our  hands.  For 
all  the  European  powers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, had  8<;nt  warships  to  Manila  from  their 
China  squadrons  long  liefore  we  were  preiwred  to 
start  thy  first  ship  for  Dewey's  reen forcemeat. 

^^^  PVdly  three  week.s  had  elapsed  after 
PhiiippiiH  Dewey's  victory  liefore  troops  for  his 
Etptditim.  ji||p],|,rt  were  actually  embarked;  and 
the  more  nearly  we  approached  the  dates  set 
for  the  sailing  of  troop-slnps,  the  more  strikingly 
apparent  became  the  fact  that  we  were  enter- 
ing upon  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  The 
number  of  men  to   be   sent  was  gradually  ia> 
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(Appciiiited  Military  Governor  of  the  Phillpplnea.) 
creased.  At  first  it  was  to  be  five  thousand, 
then  ten,  and  at  length  fiftiien.  On  about 
May  IC  it  waa  reported  that  as  many  as  thirty 
thuusaiid  ttii>;lit  be  ncudi'd.  Abnut  lliat  time  also 
it  waa  officially  annciinwd  that  (ien.  Wesley  Mor- 
ritt,  coininanditig  tlie  Dcjiartiueiit  of  the  East 
and  stationed  at  New  York,  would  be  put  in 
command  of  the  (■xjicditicin.    A  day  or  two  lat» 


ijuuted  in  all  the 
:i  argument  with 
I   over    the    ques- 

he  should  have, 
thousaiul  regulars 
liind  he  woid.i  stay 

have  th.-  gh.ry  of 


however.  General  Merril 
newspapers  as  engageil  in 
the  authorities  at  Washiiifiti 
tion  how  iiiaiiy  reguhir  trooi 
If,  it  was  said,  theallolte.l  oin 
were  not  iiicreascid  lo  five  thousand  he  won 
at  homo  and  let  somebody  eU-  have  the  gl 
taking  undrille<i  vihmti'ers  from  our  Norlhw. 
ern  .States  into  the  tropii'al  junfih-s  of  Malay 
More  regulars  were  willingly  accorded  him,  j 
iho  wt-ek  iH'ginning  May  '12  was  destined  to 
several  thousand  of  our  men  embarked  for  Man 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards   th 


muK  ti 


"""'■   to  carry  re 
captain -general 


,et  and 


X|M... 


.a-lv( 


nts  to 
ilippines.     Their 
commented  iipmi  with  much  disdain 
States,  ami  it  was  at  first  saiil  by 


all  the  newspapers  and  by  all  the  strategists  at 
Washington  that  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion to  the  I'hilippines  was  too  liopeiees  even  to 
be  contemplated.  It  was  not,  however,  nearly 
so  hojwless  as  these  gentlemen  supposed.  The 
Spanish  preiiarations  were  going  forward  ap- 
parently with  more  briskness  and  businesslike 
energy  than  our  own  preparations  for  reeuforcing 
Uowi'v.  Siwin  was  proposing  to  send,  with  ten 
thousand  men,  the  warships  Vitorin,  Kumaneia, 
LejMiiit'i, a,ii([  Alfons'tXIlI.  Indeed, thorewas some 
prospect  that  the  whole  situation  in  the  I'liilip- 
pines  might  be  changed  by  Eui-opeaii  interven- 
tion. For  it  must  l)e  reniemltered  that  all  of  the 
EurnjHjan  powers  have  their  consular  establish- 
ments and  their  commercial  interests  in  the 
Philippine  Islands;  and,  furthennoro — since  we 
have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  proceed  thither, 
destroying  the  Sjmnish  fleet  and  attacking  tlie 
Spanish  sovereignty — we  have  incurred  the  high- 
est kind  of  obligations  for  the  protection  of  sU 
foreign  residents  and  interests.  The  destruction 
of  the  Spanishfleetofcoursoencouraged  the  revo- 
lutionists who  had  been  making  Spain  so  much 
trouble  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  revolutionary 
movement  promptly  broke  out  agaii..  It  is  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  the  European  powen 
may  l>e  compelled  to  take  an  active  liand  in 
Philippine  affairs  a  good  while  before  we  shall 
have  apjieared  upon  the  scene  with  our  North- 
western volunteers.  The  European  powers  and 
Japan  were  strongly  represented  in  tlic  harbor  of 
Manila  early  in  May;  while  alt  appearances  in 
the  latter  part  of  Slay  inrlicated  that  our  pro- 
jected militaiy  e.xpeilition  would  not  actually 
reach  Manila  in  full  strength  until  some  time  in 
Julv.  The  European  warshiis,  it  would  seem, 
could  hardly  <io  otherwise  than  support  the  only 
civil  authority  ai-tually  existing  in  the  ialand^— 
namely,  that  of  the  Spanish  governor- genenJ. 
If,  thei'efuri!,  supplies  and  relief  should  liave  ar- 
rived from  SjMiiu  for  the  governor -general,  it  i» 
not.  nt  all  impossible  tliat  the  European  powen 
mightdi'ciiie  that  Dewey  is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
dcHtroy  the  Spanish  e.\[)edition.  Might  it  not 
have  bi'en  wise  ti)  order  Dewey's  whole  Beei  to 
Ilonohilu  or  San  Francisco,  immediately  after  tbe 
vii-lory  of  May  1  7  The  climate  is  going  tola 
ba'i  for  our  Western  boys. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  in  no 
Voi'/warS/'*  sense  as  yet  conquered  or  taken  pos«8» 

i<m  of  the  Philippines,  theelaboratedir 
(ni!:sion  cari'ieil  on,  throughout  the  month  of  Uay, 
ov(  r  what  wo  should  do  with  our  Bo-called  "  m* 
possessions"  on  the  borders  of  the  China  SmwM, 
to  say  the  least,  needlessly  an ticipatoiy.  TheSpn- 
iards  ha\'u  a  very  considerable  army  of  well-M*' 
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soned  peninsular  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines, besides  which  they  have  a  still 
larger  native  army,  officered  by  Span- 
iards, quite  on  the  plan  of  England's  na- 
tive regiments  in  India.  The  islands 
produce  abundant  food  supplies  ;  and  to 
have  destroyed  Montojo's  fleet  is  by  no 
means  to  have  secured  possession  of  the 
country.  It  is,  of  coiirse,  reasonably 
probable  that  our  expedition,  when  there 
in  full  force,  will  have  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  an  occupation.  The 
town  of  Manila  is  the  commanding 
point  in  the  islands  j  and  Admiral 
Dewey  can  at  any  time  bombard  it  and 
enable  American  troops  to  take  posses- 
sion. This,  however,  is  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  fleets  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  which  are  already  on  the 
ground  in  much  greater  force  than 
Dewey's  fleet,  will  permit  us  to  do  as 
we  please.  If  we  had  acted  instantly, 
there  would  have  been  no  prospect  of 
outside  interference.  Our  apparent  un- 
readiness to  follow  up  Dewey's  victory  in 
a  decisive  manner,  rendered  it  at  least 
very  possible  that  we  should  never,  even 
temporarily,  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  must  then  first 
catch  our  hare — after  which  there  will 
be  time  to  dispose  of  it.  Meanwhile, 
Dewey's  victory  has  been  valuable  in 
this,  that  it  has  made  our  Pacific  coast 
reasonably  secure  against  any  Spanish 
attacks  during  the  present  war. 


No99liy  of  Our 
'  iilpp 
Attoentyre, 


Ptiiiippine 


Whether  or  not  we  are  des- 
tined to  have  any  decisive 
part  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion what  shall  be  the  political  future  of 
the  Philippines,  that  particular  group  of 
islands  has  at  the  present  moment  a 
very  legitimate  claim  upon  our  interest. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  knew 
nothing  about  the  Philippines  except  in 
the  vaguest  possible  way.  Our  recent 
interest  in  Cuban  affairs  had  stimu- 
lated somewhat  our  disposition  to  find 
out  about  the  other  Spanish  colonies ; 
but  otherwise  the  Philippines  have  been 
quite  as  remotely  connected  with  our 
public  life  as  the  Celebes  or  Borneo. 
Within  the  past  month,  however,  not 
only  the  Pacific  coast,  but  all  the  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
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the  simple  reason  that  tlioir  young  men  were  vol- 
unteering for  service  in  the  army  of  tlie  "United 
States,  and  were  notified  tliat  they  might  expect 
within  a  very  few  days  to  be  placed  on  trans- 
port ships  })ound  for  Manila.  And  on  May  18 
even  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  was  ordered  to 
join  the  (excursion.  An  expedition  of  this  sort 
would  create  the  most  intense  interest  even  in  a 
European  country,  where  colonial  extensions  and 
military  adventures  in  distant  regions  are  not  so 
novel.  The  French  some  years  ago  wvxo  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  their  Tonquin  expedition,  and 
more  rcjcently  by  their  Madagascar  campaign. 
Italy  entered  with  much  excitement  and  consider- 
al)le  enthusiasm  upon  tlie  A>)yssinian  campaign 
which  (»n<ied  so  disastrously  two  years  ago,  and 
to  which  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  affairs 
in  Italy  may  in  no  small  part  be  traced.  Our 
English  friends  generally  have  one  or  more  of 
these  exp(iditions  on  their  hands,  and  they  are 
always  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  every  success 
at  arms,  whetlier  on  the  Nile,  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  or  elsewhere.  With  us,  however,  the 
dispatch  of  such  an  expedition  as  the  one  that 
has  been  preparing  to  go  to  Manila  is  all  the  more 
absorbing  an  affair  for  the  reason  that  it  is  abso- 
lut(?ly  without  any  precedent  in  our  national  his- 
tory. It  is  true  that  we  pushed  the  Mexican  War 
all  the  way  to  the  City  of  M(?xico,  and  that  in  an 
earlier  day  we  carried  on  a  picturesque  little  naval 
war  against  the  Barbary  pirates  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hut  our  Mexican  campaign  was  a  con- 
tinuous land  march,  and  an  easier  affair  than  we 
should  have  found  it  at  that  saiiKi  period  to  send 
an  army  through  the  liostih^  Indian  country  to 
the  Ytjllowstone  V'allev;  while  the  Mediterranean 
exploit  was  a  purely  naval  affair. 

.,  u.  We  have  thought  the  riiilippines  inter- 
Afore  Light  ,  ^  T  111/. 
on  Spanish   esting  enough  to  devote  a  g(;od  deal  of 

Character,  gpj^^.^  ^^^  theiii  this  month,  ami  our  West- 
ern readers  in  particular  will  hardly  fail  to  concur 
in  our  view  of  the  subject.  We  pn»vS(mt  els(»wliere 
two  articles,  both  writicii  in  New  York  lat(j  in 
May,  one  by  Mr.  (.'hark's  .Johnston,  who  prepan^l 
our  njcent  character  sketch  of  the  ik^w  Russian 
war  minister,  Kuropatkin,  and  who,  although  now 
resident  in  Xew  York,  was  for  a  long  time  in 
the  British  civil  service  in  India,  and  is  especial- 
ly conversant  with  conditions  and  affairs  in  all 
parts  of  the  far  East.  The  other  article  is  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Mannix,  a  Minneapolis  newspaper 
writer,  who  has  within  a  few  days  reached  New 
York,  returning  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  from 
a  very  interesting  sojourn  of  a  year  or  two  in 
Japan,  China,  and  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
China  Sea.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  Philippines,  where  he  made  a  study  of  the 


revolution  against  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
had  various  interesting  experiences  of  liis  own. 
Mr.  Mannix  throws  some  very  instructive  side 
lights  upon  the  natunj  of  Spanish  colonial  ad- 
ministration, and  also  upon  Spanish  war-making 
as  (»x(»mpliried  in  the  recent  campaign  against  the 
rhilii)pine  insurgents.  Nothing  could  better  il- 
lustrate the  cnuiity  of  the  Spanish  character  than 
the  account  Mr.  Mannix  gives  of  the  delight 
taken  ]>y  the  Spanish  ladies  of  Manila  in  attend- 
ing, as  gala  performances,  the  diabolical  execu- 
tion scenes  that  have  l^en  a  regular  feature  of 
the  Spanish  dealing  with  insurgents.  The  In- 
quisition and  the  national  institution  of  bull- fight- 
ing have  left  their  indelible  imprint  u})on  the 
Spanish  character.  The  hideousness  of  Spain's 
conduct  in  Cuba  could  be  borne  no  longer  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  when  the  facts  be- 
came ch^arly  understood;  but  the  Philippines  were 
so  far  distant  that  we  had  known  practically  noth- 
ing about  the  maltreatment  of  the  gentle,  good- 
tempered  Malay  races  whom  the  Spaniards  have 
robl^ed  and  tortured  for  so  many  years  with  im- 
punity. Th(»  kindly  characteristics  of  those  races 
are  amply  shown  by  Mr.  Mannix  and  Mr.  John- 
ston. They  are  not  people  well  adapted,  as  for 
example  the  Japanese  are,  to  play  their  own  in- 
dependent part  in  our  modern  life.  For  security 
and  well-being  they  need  simply  a  just  and  en- 
lightened adminiscration. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  in 
and  Duty  Cu])a  there  is  not  the  slightest  surviving 
at  Manita.  rf^mnaiit  of  any  native  race,  it  is  wholly 
otherwises  in  the  Philippines,  where  practically 
tin;  population  is  made  up  of  the  native  Malaysian 
tribes,  except  for  a  large  infusion  of  people  of 
Chinese^  stock.  The  Spaniards  resident  in  the 
Philippines,  including  their  white  descendants, 
could  probably  all  be  carried  off  in  one  or  two 
large  passengcjr  steamships.  This  estimate,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  regiments  of  Spanish 
troops  sent  out  to  quell  the  rebellion,  but  only 
the  colonial  po])ulation.  In  considering  the  future 
of  the  Philippines,  therefore,  we  need  make  no 
account  of  the  Spanish  population,  nor  yet  of  any 
otlujr  European  element,  although  we  must  make 
large  account  (^f  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  a  region 
where  the  white  races  flourish,  and  the  people  to 
he  considered  are  the  natives.  While  we  did  not 
(Miter  upon  the  present  war  with  Spain  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  the  rescue  of  the  long-suffering 
Philippinos.  we  shall  have  done  an  exceedingly 
cHMJitable  thing  if  we  drive  the  Spaniards  perma- 
nently out  of  those  islands  and  help  to  install  a 
decent  rSi/ime.  Germany  and  the  other  Europeia 
powcus  that  have  begun  to  express  themaelyes  as 
ratlnu-  deeply  concerned  about  the  question,  have 
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in  point  of  fact  no  rights  that  we  need  to  con- 
sider. We  shall  be  justified  in  postponing  alto- 
gether the  question  of  the  permanent  future  of 
the  Philippines  until  we  have  actually  conquered 
them  and  erected  in  them  an  efficient  temporary 
administration.  There  should  be  no  haste  what- 
ever on  our  part  to  disavow  the  intention  to  hold 
the  Philippines  for  all  time.  We  are  engaged  in 
open  warfare  with  Spain,  and  are  under  no  obU- 
gation  to  settle  the  results  of  the  war  with  the 
European  powers.  England's  military  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  although  always  declared  to  be  of 
a  temporary  nature  and  to  involve  no  purpose 
of  annexation,  has  been  fraught  with  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  Egyptian  people.  Our  occupation 
of  the  Philippines  should,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
be  modeled  upon  England's  beneficent  services 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  President  McKinley,  in 
good  conscience,  both  in  his  message  to  Congress 
and  in  his  ultimatum  to  Spain,  made  it  plain  that 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba 
was  to  secure  the  establishment  of  just,  responsi- 
ble, and  modern  administration.  Now  that  it 
has  fallen  to  our  providential  lot  to  drive  the 
cruel  Spaniards  out  of  the  Philippines  as  well  as 
out  of  the  West  Indies,  President  McKinley  will 
undoubtedly  take  the  true  position  that  it  is  our 
task  to  provide  a  just  system  of  administration 
for  the  natives  and  a  wholly  unwonted  freedom 
for  the  world's  commerce  in  the  Philippines. 


As  to 


We  need  not  trouble  our  minds  with  either 
Annex-  the  metaphysical  or  the  practical  aspects  of 
ation.  ^Yie  relation  of  this  military  occupation  of 
the  Philippines  to  our  constitutional  system.  It 
will  not  hurt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  the  smallest  degree  if  we  shall  enter  without 
hesitation  upon  the  duty  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Philippines.  As  for  making  those 
islands  a  part  of  our  national  domain,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Alaska  has  been  added  to  the 
United  States,  that  is  a  very  different  affair.  If 
the  question  of  annexing  the  Philippines  were 
one  which  had  to  be  answered  immediately  with 
a  yes  or  a  no,  there  could  be  only  one  answer, 
and  that  a  most  emphatic  negative.  But  the 
question  does  not  require  immediate  answer.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  already  de- 
termined upon  a  military  occupation.  That,  of 
necessity,  must  mean,  throughout  the  Philippines, 
an  American  administration  to  succeed  the  ad- 
ministration now  carried  on  under  the  Spanish 
governor- general,  who  is  at  once  a  civil  and  a 
military  authority.  The  completion  of  our  con- 
quest and  the  establishment  of  a  military  rule, 
under  General  Wesley  Merritt,  must  require 
some  little  time,  no  matter  how  successful  the 
expedition  may  be. 


W9  Shalt     ^^  ^^®  nature  of  the  case,  an  Ameri- 

Ha»9  to      can  government  thus  established  in 

9tayAwMi0.   ^^^    Philippines   cannot    be  speedily 

withdrawn,  because  it  would  have  to  control  the 
situation  until  something  should  be  agreed  upon 
to  take  its  place.  When  one  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remember  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  really  been  in  earnest  about  trying  to  estab- 
lish an  administration  for  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  yet — after  constant  efforts  extending  over 
more  than  two  years — they  have  not  been  able  to 
give  effect  to  their  plans,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  an  American  administration  once  installed 
in  the  Philippines  will  not  be  readily  replaced  by 
anything  else,  even  though  we  might  be  exceed- 
ingly thankful  to  have  some  kind  of  international 
relief  from  our  self-imposed  but  undesirable  task. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  are 
likely — unless  the  Spaniards,  either  unaided  or 
with  European  assistance,  should  defeat  our  ex- 
pedition— to  hold  the  Philippines,  not  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  for  several  years.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  an  agreeable  undertaking  to  contemplate. 
The  light-heartedness  with  which  many  people 
have  rejoiced  over  the  great  naval  victory  in 
Manila  harbor,  and  the  flippancy  with  which  they 
have  spoken  of  the  Philippines  as  a  valuable 
prize  certain  to  contribute  to  our  joint  and  sev- 
eral prosperity,  simply  illustrate  the  sort  of 
overweening  self-confidence  that  will  disappear 
in  the  sober  light  of  the  experiences  that  are 
surely  in  store  for  us  in  the  near  future. 

Our  Sole  "^^^  ^*^  Tnxxst  be  faced  with  courage 
jyaiifoation  and  resolution,  and  ought  to  be  pushed 
forti€  War.  ^^^^  desperate  energy.  But  the  coun- 
try will  learn  before  this  war  is  ended  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  intense  desire  felt  by  President 
McKinley  that  the  bitter  cup  might  pass  from  his 
lips  and  that  of  the  nation.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  honorable  escape  from  the  war  ;  but  for  us  it 
is  a  grievous  and  a  fearful  thing,  not  a  jaunty 
and  inspiriting  enterprise.  Its  sole  justification, 
as  matters  now  stand,  must  be  found  in  great 
contributions  to  the  moral  and  material  progress 
of  the  world.  We  must  see  that  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  are  delivered  from  the  incubus  of  medissval- 
ism,  and  it  must  be  our  task  to  leave  our  benefi- 
cial impress  permanently  upon  the  fate  of  the 
Philippines.  What  American  missionaries  had 
done  for  the  Micronesians  will  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  American  usefulness  to  the  kindred  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippines.  Our  article  on 
America  and  Spain  in  the  Caroline  group,  con- 
tributed at  our  request  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong, 
of  Boston,  and  found  in  another  part  of  this 
number,  is  important  and  timely  in  the  highert 
sense.     We  believe  it  will  convince  all  of  oor 
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readers  that  while  giving  good  government  to 
the  Philippines,  it  is  also  our  imperative  duty  to 
turn  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and 
to  restore  and  guarantee  the  happy  conditions 
which  liad  been  produced  by  many  years  of  noble 
American  effort  before  the  Spaniards  laid  their 
bligliting  hand  upon  that  island  grouj). 

„  .,  ,  What(iver  slurs  mav  have  been  cast 
the  Present  Upon  the  missionaries  and  the  '  *  sons 
Crisis.  q£  missionaries"  in  tlie  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, we  beg  to  assert  that  this  country  lias  pro- 
duced no  group  of  men  of  whom  wo  have  better 
reason  to  be  proud  than  the  men  who  are  to-day 
controlling  and  administering  the  Hawaiian  re- 
public. The  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  added 
to  Christendom  and  civilization  bv  American 
efforts.  Whether  we  annex  those  islands  or  not, 
their  peculiarly  intimate  connection  with  the 
United  States  must  have  ])een  made  a  ])ermanent 
fact  as  a  result  of  tlu;  pres(mt  war.  I'hey  have 
long  needed  us  for  \\\v.  sakcj  of  a  stable  domestic 
equilibrium.  We  now  perceive  that  we  need 
them  as  a  strategic  outi)ost.  'J'he  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  bitterly  oi)p()sed  to  Hawaiian  annex- 
ation are  now  facing  what  seems  to  th(»m  the 
more  dreadful  bogie  of  JMiilippine  annexation. 
We  would  modestly  suggest  to  th<»m  that  inas- 
much as  C()mi>r<)mises  are  the  necessary  rule  of 
practical  statesmanship,  they  might  do  well  to 
abandon  their  opposition  s<.)  far  as  the  Hawaiian 
group  and  the  Caroline  grouj)  an^  concerned — 
both  grouj)S  liaving  acrtually  b(-en  transformed 
from  savagery  to  rivilization  bv  American  effort. 
Their  antagonism  to  Hawaii  has  been  so  violent, 
and  in  some  respects  so  unn^asonable,  that  it  has 
not  only  overreached  its(,'lf,but  has  n^ally  ])rr)Voked 
a  reaction  of  ])ublic  opinion  un<ler  wliicli  we  may 
be  led  a  great.  <ieal  too  far  in  the  opj)osite  direc- 
tion of  annexing  everything  we  can  lay  hands 
upon.  The  i)redominant  o])inion  of  thoughtful 
men  now  seems  to  Ik^  that  we  want  to  hold  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  permanent  possession,  but 
that  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  Philip])ines  as 
soon  as  we  can  safely  and  honorably  withdraw. 

A  Ship  Canal   ^\\i>   ('iieriry    awak(?ned  bv  our  earlv 

as  a  Conse-  .  -         7111*  ^' 

quenceof  wars  against  iiiiigland  gavcj  us  tlie 
the  War.  YiyU)  caiial,  the  nati<;iial  pike,  and  tin' 
develoi)ment  of  Western  river  navigation.  ^J'he 
Civil  War  gave  us  our  great  trans-continental 
railroads.  Th(i  present  war  with  Sj)ain  must,  if 
its  logic  is  heeded,  give  us  a  trans-istlimian  ship 
canal.  'J'Ik;  i^acific  is  to  be  the  theater  of  gn^at 
events  and  of  a  rapidly  expanding  commerce  in 
the  years  to  come.  We  need  the  Ni(^aragua 
Canal  in  order  to  give  our  Kastern  seaboard  a 
fair  opportunity  in  the  Oriental  trade.      We  need 


it  also  for  our  trade  with  our  own  Pacific  coast 
and  with  the  western  coast  of  South  America^ 
It  is  now  evident,  moreover,  that  we  need  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  as  a  defense  measure.  The 
naval  situation   in  the  West  Indies  last  month 

• 

showed  how  much  might  possibly  have  depended 
upon  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  Oregon^  which 
has  required  some  t<*n  weeks  to  proceed  by  way 
of  ('ape  Horn  fr<.)m  San  Francisco  to  Key  West. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  naval  situation  in  the 
Philippines  sliowed  how,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, it  might  have  been  necessary  to  send  a 
relief  expe<lition  to  Admiral  Dewey  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  United  States  Government 
could  r<?adily  afford  to  take  tlie  financial  risk  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  purely  on  groimds  of  public 
defense.  The  canal  would  probably  pay  its  own 
way  out  of  the  tolls  upon  commerce  ;  but  even 
if  thorn  were  some  annual  deficiency  to  be  met, 
it  would  l>e  the  most  economical  part  of  our 
annual  naval  bill.  Thus  far,  the  war  has  shown 
that  we  n(;ed  a  coaling  station  or  two  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  we  need  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  that  wo  need  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  an  out- 
and-out  territorial  possession  of  the  United  States. 
The  canal  ought  to  be  built  as  a  direct  govern- 
mental undertaking,  and  ought  to  be  cut  through 
a  strip  of  ground  owned  by  the  United  States  as 
absolutely  as  our  Government  owns  the  District 
of  Columbia.     No  other  plan  will  suffice. 


Cabinet. 


Th(i  (exigencies  of  war  have  led  to  a 
Changes  V^^'^^^^^  Hjorgaiiization  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Spanisli  cabinets.  We  were 
abhi  hist  month  as  we  went  to  press  barely  to 
announce  the  retirement  of  Post  master- General 
Gary  and  the  aj)pointni(,nt  in  his  place  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smitli,  of  riiiladelphia.  Mr. 
(iary's  retircMiient  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
health  was  not  e(|ual  to  the  very  severe  strain  to 
which  the  war  crisis  had  subject^^d  all  of  the 
Presidc^nt's  advisers.  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  the  able  editor  of  the  rinladolpiiia 
Prrss  and  as  oik^  of  our  most  brilliant  political 
orators,  was  Minister  to  Russia  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Harrison.  Repossesses 
high  general  (jualilications  for  membership  in  the 
I'resideiit's  olllcial  familv.  The  Hon.  John  Sher- 
man,  when  appointed  Secretary  of  State  fifteen 
months  ago,  had  already  Ix^gun  to  show  signs  of 
failing  strength  and  vigor,  after  aUnit  half  a 
century  of  uninterrupted  and  conspicuous  public 
service.  It-  was  feari»d  that  his  health  would  not 
b(i  found  by  any  means  equal  to  the  extremely 
important  work  that  was  in  store  for  the  chief  of 
the  Department  of  State.  And  these  fears,  un- 
fortunately, w(;re  verified.  The  every-day  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  State  was  »fl»n"^ 
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SvcreUry  of  State. 

by  the  Assistarit  Secretary,  Judge  William  R. 
Day,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  speciaJ  expert  talent 
was  freely  eoiployed  to  take  charge  of  particular 
qucationB.  In  ordinary  times  the  Department 
might  perhaps  have  run  on  in  this  way  for  another 
year  ;  but  tlie  outbreak  of  war  brought  a  whole 
flood  of  new  and  difBcult  problems,  and  men  in 
the  full  vigor  of  their  strength  were  imperatively 
needed.  Mr.  Sherman  accordingly  withdrew, 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  tJiat  be  will  again 
figure  actively  in  our  public  life.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  lie  had  permitted  himself,  against  his 
pruferenco  and  better  jtidgiiient,  to  leave  hia 
placi!  in  the  Senate  and  enter  the  Cabinet.  His 
eminent  career  will  ni>t  bo  overlooked  by  future 
histnrians.  His  place  in  tbo  Cabinet  was  prompt- 
ly filled  liy  the  piiimotion  of  Judge  Day,  whose 
services  in  the  D<>j>artment  had  confirmed  the 
Tresident's  good  opitiiou  of  iiis  Oliio  neighbor 
and  friend.  It  is  to  be  added  that  almost  every 
one  in  public  life  at  "Washington  seems  to  share 
the  I'rosident's  confidence  in  the  ability  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  new  Secretary. 

^^^  In  times  of  war  the  work  of  govem- 

Ataittairt       ment    is    so    enormously    increased 

Stcrttaryahipi.   ^j^^^     ^j^^    assistant     secretaryships 

assume  an  importance  many  fold  greater  than, in 

times  of  peace.     Judge  Day's  place  as  Assistant 


Secretary  of  State  was  offered  to  Prof.  John  B. 
Moore,  professor  of  international  law  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  who  entered  irn mediately 
upon  his  duties.  Professor  Moore  had  formerly 
served  in  the  State  Department,  and  his  services 
were  desired  because  of  his  authoritative  grasp 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  such  doctrines  of 
international  law  as,  for  example,  neutrality.  In 
the  Navy  Department  a  great  gap  was  left  by 
the  retirement  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  tlie 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ca- 
pacity for  executive  work  is  simply  prodigious  ; 
and  in  tbat  respect  it  is  probably  true  that  no 
other  man  connected  with  Mr.  McKinley's  ad- 
ministration has  been  his  equal.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believed  when  the  war  broke  out  that  other  men 
could  do  as  well  as  he  at  Washington,  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  availed  to  alter  his  deter- 
mination to  join  the  army.  He  could,  of  course, 
have  had  almost  any  possible  staff  position,  or 
could  have  had  the  colonelcy  of  a  volunteer 
regiment.  What  he  chose  was  to  promote  the 
formation  of  an  exceedingly  picturesque  regiment 
of  Western  cowboys  and  rough  riders,  recruited 
from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  the  In- 
dian Territory,  Oklahoma,  and  that  part  of  the 
country  in  general.  Instead  of  taking  the  com- 
mand himself,  he  expressed  his  preference  for 
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service  unrter  T)r,  Lponard  Wooil.  wlin,  altlKnigli 
a  surgeon  in  tlie  nrniy.  lincl  iiiaili!  a  niarveloiisly 
brilliant  reoiril  as  an  'l  r.tiiaii  fif,'iit(T  in  tlie  Aimclio 
country.  Tho  rceinieuf  was  niiiiillv  rcTiiiteil, 
andonorabniit  May  11  Mr.  lioosfvi'h  left.  Wash- 
ington to  ji>in  it  ftC  Sim  Aiitnnio,  Tcxiis,  ils  jKiirit 
of  reii-k-zvous.  A  K„<„1  mnuy  well-known  ymiiift 
men  from  the  Kiisi  jnincil  lliis  rejritneiil  ns  jiri- 
vates.  In  everv  ease  thuv  wem  skille.i  in  hoi-so- 
niansliip  an.l  ha.l  in  oll/er  wavs  pr..ve.l  tliem- 
nelvos  lil  Ic.r  »nv  kin<l  of  servi.-e.  "  To  the  '  ■  nittling 
froo.l  Jellows/'hrave  and  manly,  wh..  have  gone  in- 
ti)  l-lie  niake-ni>  of  n-gitnents  like  Uoosfivek'y,  and 
to  the  inure  than  one  Inimlred  thousand  young 
men  who  havi^ — most,  of  llu'iii  at  a  considerahlc 
pafriiice— ste]i[n-<l  forward  into  the  ranks  of  llio 
Volniiteer  rcginientsi  already  mnsten-d  into  tTnoIo 
Sam's  Hi-rviee,  \.\w  heart  of  the  ecinntry  goes  ont 
with  warm  admiration  and  an.Nions  solicitudu. 
When  thiwo  pagea  reaeh  our  ivaders  some  of 
these  volunleer  regim-nt.s  will  lie  on  the  higli 
Beaa  sailing  towaitl  the  distant  I'liilijuiines. 
(Hliera  will  lie  in  readiness  for  that  lung  voyage, 
willing  to  face  the  IhtIIs  that  await  their  arrival. 
I'ossihly  some  of  iliese  regiments  may  have  em- 
Ijarkcd  for  C'nha;  while  the  gR-iit  majority  of 
them  will  inijImWly  have  U'en  concentrated  at 
<'hiokaniaiiga  and  other  Southern  points. 

Rwutmifa  Mr.  IJoosi'velt's  place  as  Assistant  Sec- 
*""•"'"■  relary  of  the  Nuvy  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  11.  Allen,  of  Lowell, 


Mass,  It  1;^!  to  lie  assumed  that  the  new  AsBist- 
ant  SciTetaty,  whose  name  has  not  lieen  known 
to  the  countiy,  was  selected  liy  reason  of  excep- 
tiimal  qnali  Heat  ions  f<ir  executive  work.  ]t  had 
been  rather  exi>ectt«l  tliat  a  njtired  naval  officer 
might  lie  given  this  apiK>ii)tmcnt;  but  the  De- 
partment is  not  without  the  constant  presence  of 
exiieit  naval  advisei's  of  the  highest  qualilica- 
tions.  t'aptuin  Muhan,  Admiral  Sicard,  ami 
other  eminent  officers  are  now  aiding  the  admin- 
istration by  serving  on  the  Naval  Strategy  fioanj 
or  otherwise. 


OarNea  """  "'™lt  of  the  iJcclaration  of  w»r 
Wa/of-  afrainst  Spain  has  l>oeu  the  rapid  promo- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  nieritorioos 
officers  of  ilu;  rcgolar  army.  Prior  to  May 
4  we  liiid  laily  thrw  major-generals,  name- 
ly, Uen.  X.-ls^n  A.  ^rih■s,  (Jen.  "Weslev  Wer- 
ritt,  im.l  (i.^n,  .T..hn  \i.  Hrwke.  On  that  (Ute 
the  President  f'eiit  to  the  Senate  the  names 
of  elevi'ii  aihlitiniial  niajur- gen  ends.  Seven  of 
these  were  proiiu.iions  from  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
genc-ral  in  the  iT^ruliir  army.  The  ofBcera  ihua 
proiiLi>le<i  life  (ienerals  .loseph  (7.  Ilreckenridge, 
Jnhii  .1,  (\>|i)>in^'er.  William  M.  Ciraham,  Henrv 
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^V.dliam  H.  Shafter, 
nominations 


of  major-general  were  maiie  from 
\  selections  Iwing  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
mes  II.  Wilson.  Gen.  William  J. 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler.  Genenl 
is  the  well-known  Senator  from 
anit  who  served  very  promincntlf 
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in  the  Civil  "War,  declined  his  appointment, 
the  other  appointees  were  confirmed,  j 
promptly  upon  their  duties.  Curiously  enough 
the  three  now  major-generals  appointed  from 
civil  life  are  all  of  them  graduates  of  West  Point, 
while  of  the  seven  major- generals  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  brigadier- general  in  the  regular 
army,  not  one  is  a  West  Pointer.  It  so  happens 
that  these  men,  like  Generals  Miles,  Merritt,  and 
Brooke,  learned  their  business  in  the  severe 
school  of  the  Civil  War.  They  woo  their  spurs 
as  young  volunteers,  advanced  rapidly,  and,  in- 
stead ot  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  war,  remained 
permanently  identified  with  the  army. 

Tkt  THret  '^^  ^°^  *^*  three  men  appointed  from 
civilian  civil  life,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Vir. 
Btnirais.  gjuja^ — recently  our  consul-general  at 
Havana,  and  some  years  ago  a  Congressman  and 
a  Governor  of  his  native  State — stood  first  in  his 
West  Point  class  of  185G,  and  left  the  United 
States  army  in  1861  to  enter  the  Confederate 
service,  in  which  he  rose  rapidly  and  became  a 
major-general.  General  Wheeler,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  last  month,  was  serving  his 
seventh  term  as  a  Congressman  from  Alabama. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1859,  and  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  in  1861.  Next  to 
Stuart  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leader  on  the  Confederate  side ;  and  he 
has  now  merely  received  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  the  rank  he  had  reached  in  the  Con- 
federate army  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  whole  country  is  unanimous  in  its  praise  of 
President  McKinley  for  appointing  these  two 
eminent  American  citizens  and  groat  soldiers  to 
high  military  rank  in  the  present  war.  Gen. 
James  H.  Wilson,  of  Delaware,  the  other  ap- 
pointee from  civil  life,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  18(i0.  He  was  one  of  our  greati'St  Xortliem 
cavalry  leaders  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  though  only  a  boy  at  the  end  of 
the  strife,  hi>  had  won  the  rank  of  major. general. 
The  late  Charh's  A.  I)ana,  in  a  recent  install- 
ment of  his  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War," 
now  ap[H-aring  in  McClitn's  Magazine,  paid  an 
exceedingly  high  tribute  to  Gen.  James  H.  Wil- 
son as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  meritorious 
leaders  in  our  entire  forces.  The  promotion  of 
the  brigadier  geni'rals  left  vacancies  which  gave 
opportuiiily  f(jr  the  advancemeiit  of  a  number 
ink  of  brigadier ;  thus  the 
i  regular  army  have  to  a 
loved  up  a  peg  or  two  all 
r  should  be  proiracted, 
it  will  of  course  give  chances  for  the  promotion 
of  young  oQicers  of  volunteers  when  their  mer- 
its have  been  demonstrated  in  actual  conflict. 


of  color 

older  ollicers  of 
great  extent  \nv. 
along  the  line.      If  tlie 


WM  Congr>,,  Although  the  eyes  of  the  country 
hai  Bttn  have  not  been  fi.ted  upon  Congress 
Doina.  fpp  jjjg  p^^  month,  but  have  been 
trying  under  many  discouragements  to  follow  the 
movement  of  the  fleets,  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  our  representatives  at  Washington  have  been 
dealing  with  several  matters  of  great  importance. 
The  subject  of  largest  permanent  moment  was 
the  favorable  report  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Toreign  Affairs  of  the  resolutions  tor  the  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii.  This  seemed  to  render  it  prac- 
tically certain  that  Hawaii  would,  within  a  few 
days,  or  at  most  a  very  few  weeks,  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  domain  of  Uncle  Sam.  Another 
measure  of  importance  was  the  resolution  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  aflirmative  vote, 
favoring  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
senators.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  sen- 
ators themselves  will  approve  of  this  resolution. 
A  very  useless  attempt  to  amend  the  ('onstitu- 
tion  by  changing  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  House  will  not  acquiesce. 


of  great  immediate  im- 
Financ'iring.  portance  with  which  Congress  had 
to  concern  itself  last  month  was  the 
hill  for  the  provision  of  war  revenues.  There 
has  been  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  to  encourage  members  of  the  Senate- 
in  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  country's  nec- 
essities to  force  their  own  personal  or  partisan 
financial  views.     This  ia  not  the  time  for  Repub- 
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licana  to  levy  a  tontiaf^e  tax,  or  in  any  manner  to 
inject  their  pro tectioniet  preferences  into  a  scheme 
of  extraordinary  taxation.  I^or,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  is  this  the  time  for  Democrats  to  block 
necessary  legislation  by  insistiiift  upon  an  income 
tax  which  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Republi- 
can administration  could  not  now  accept.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  revcnuo  bill  is  completed 
and  signed,  it  will  enable  the  country  to  collect 
about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  addi- 
tional taxos  upon  beor  and  toliaoco,  and  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  millions  more  from  various  kinds 
of  taxes  which  will  l>e  collected  principally 
through  the  use  of  adhesive  stamps,  as  in  the 
Civil  War  period  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, TJLUs  we  shall  put  stamps  upon  bank 
cheeks  (except  those  for  small  amounts),  upon 
telegrams,  and  uiwn  various  commercial  papers. 
Many  novel  sources  of  revenue  were  proposed. 


The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have 
0*««/aB.    strongly  demanded  the  coinage  of  what 

they  call  the  seiuorago,  by  which  they 
mean  that  quantity  of  silver  (of  about  #40,000.- 
000  coinage  vahic)  owned  by  the  ti-easury  and  not 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  silver 
certificates  or  trea-sury  notes.  'J'lm  Democrats 
hiive  also  been  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  a  large 
amount  of  adilitimial  given  backs  or  treasury 
notes,  instead  of  interest- Ixtaring  Iwmds.  Secre- 
tary Gago  and  the  banking  element  have  been 
disposed  to  advocate  the  isKue  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  long-time  bonds.  Tlin  news- 
pa[ters  of  the  country  liave  quite  iu'ediiminaiitly 
favfiH'd  the  issue  of  bonds  at  3  pL'r  cent.,  (myiilile 
at  an  carlv  diite  at  th<t  option  of  the  governuient, 
and  offered  in  amounts  of  very  small  denomina- 
tion, either  through  the  jwist  oiTici's  of  the  entire 
country  or  through  some  otiicr  uh-hjis  for  milking 
it  as  easy  as  poB.sil>le  for  the  small  investors  every- 
where to  take  up  the  bonds.  As  aguinst  the 
issue  of  tri;asury  notes  on  the  one  liand,  and 
long-term  bonds  to  be  handled  by  kinking  syndi- 
cates on  the  other,  the  reasfmalile  comjiromist^ 
wimld  seem  ti)I>e  the  sJiort-tennliondsdistrilnited 
in  such  a  manner  tliat  the  savings  of  the  hum- 
blest citiwn  in  every  >Stattt  and  territciry  might 
find  a  ready  opjjortunity  to  contribute  a  part  of 
llie  government  loan. 

The  evidence  of  friendly  fei'ling  and 
America  good  understanding  between  the 
j«*(asr.  Viiited  Slates  and  (Jreat  Britain  has 
continued  to  be  shown  in  many  ways  tlirouf:h  tlie 
month  of  May.  A  few  men  in  both  countries 
have  seized  tliia  i>articular  jmn-ture  to  say  a  great 
deal  alxiiit  the  desirability  of  a  formal  alliance. 
This  diKcussion  has  been  so  [H'tmliarly  inoppor- 


OHIUT    BlIITAUTa  « 


tune  that  one  miglit  have  supposed  that  them 
gentlemen  at  heart  desired  to  destroy  the  fniit 
before  it  was  rijie.  They  have  not  assisted  their 
r(>s[M>ctive  governments  in  the  pressing  tasks  of 
thu  moment,  but  have  only  added  an  olement 
of  emburra.«s(iu'nt.  It  is  the  duty  of  Oreat 
Britain  at  this  time  to  observe  every  obligation  of 
strict  neutrality  ;  and  it  is  highly  important  for 
British  interests  that  J^pain  should  be  treated  with 
perfect  justice  an.l  fainiess.  Otherwise,  power- 
ful combinations  of  thu  great  continental  powers 
might  needli.'ssly  lie  provoked  against  Great  Brifr 
ain,  to  the  detriment  of  her  beneficent  empire: 
As  for  the  Vuited  States,  we  need  nothing  from 
l.iii'iit  Itrilain  except  that  which  the  British  Gov- 
ihown  itself  perfectly  ready  to  so- 
dy,  just  treatment,  based  upon  tb« 
lich  has  been  steadily  growing  be- 
u  governments,  and  which  had 
'd  its  real  tests  in  the  settlement  of 
■<!n  these  two  powerful  nations  'bf 
alien.  The  friendship  that  exists 
ifl.'twiii'ii  uri'iit  Britain  and  the  United  Ststes 
must  be  considered  as  Ijenevolent  rather  thia 
hostile  in  its  intentions  toward  the  rest  of  tbs 
woi-ld,  and  as  making  more  powerfully  than  sny- 
thing  else  for  the  world's  quiet  and  progress.  The 
Itt.  llun.  J oseph  Chamberlain's aggreasire speech 
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at  Birmingham,  on  May  13,  was  ill-timed  and  mis- 
chievous, in  that  it  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  an 
Anglo- American  alliance  in  a  tone  of  menace 
that  provoked  all  Europe. 

^  ^^«  ^  There  has  been  undue  exaggeration  of  cer- 

Continent    ^    .  ^  *        *  •       a?* 

ana  tarn  symptoms  of  unmenaliness  m  conti- 
America,  cental  Europe  toward  the  United  States 
in  the  present  contest.  The  European  press  does 
not  very  accurately  reflect  public  opinion,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  doubtless  interprets  the 
views  of  certain  classes  and  elements.  The 
titled  aristocracy  of  the  European  continent  dis- 
likes the  United  States,  both  because  it  dislikes 
republican  institutions  and  also  because  our 
agricultural  competition  has  destroyed  the  wealth 
of  Europe's  landed  gentry.  This  to  a  consider- 
able extent  explains  the  tone  of  the  newspapers 
that  represent  the  so-called  agrarian  parties  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Furthermore,  the  powerful  self-assertion  of  a 
great  democracy  like  America  against  a  mon- 
archical country  like  Spain,  where  republicanism 
has  more  tlian  once  in  the  past  raised  its  hand 
against  the  throne,  is  so  clearly  a  menace  to  the 
security  of  the  Spanish  reigning  dynasty  that 
other  monarchs  naturallv  tremble,  and  all  crowned 
heads  lie  the  more  uneasily  on  their  pillows. 
Thus  the  formidable  riots  throughout  Italy  last 
inontli,  while  not  due  directly  to  the  war  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Spain,  nevertheless  were 
undoubtedly  iniiuenced  by  the  tottering  state  of 
the  Spanish  throne.  There  is  reason  enough, 
therefore,  for  an ti- American  feeling  on  the  part 
of  certain  classes  in  almost  every  European  coun- 
try. Even  in  England  there  are  elements  that 
are  decidedly  pro- Spanish  in  their  sympathies. 

Why  an  Tije  plain  people,  it  is  true,  who  con- 
is  Not  stitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Brit- 
in  Order,  j^j^  nation,  are  to-day,  as  they  almost 
always  have  beini,  in  sympathy  with  the  United 
States.  Hut  it  is  also  true  to  a  very  great  extent 
that  the  intelligent  citizensliip  of  Germany  is 
friciidlv  to  America.      The  Germans  are  in  much 

v' 

closer  relationsliip  with  American  life  than  are 
tlie  Enf^li^^h.  We  have  millions  upon  millions  of 
]M'()|)le  in  tliis  country  who,  if  not  born  in  Ger- 
many themselves,  are  descended  from  parents  or 
grandparents  of  (I(»rman  birth.  The  naturalized 
.Vmericjiiis  ])orn  in  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  very  limited  num])er  indeed.  The  plain 
people  of  ( I ermany  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  }M'o])l(>  of  Spain,  while  they  feel  that  America, 
wlieri'  all  of  them  have  relatives,  is  their  second 
liome.  France,  it  is  true,  lias  many  traditional 
and  intimate  ties  with  the  neighboring  Spaniards; 
but  neithm*  the  French  people  nor  the  French 


Government — especially  the  existing  republican 
regime — would  willingly  abandon  the  tradition  of 
friendliness  toward  the  American  republic.  As 
for  Russia,  the  maintenance  of  a  thoroughly 
good  understanding  with  the  United  States 
has  for  more  than  a  generation  been  one  of  the 
fixed  principles  of  her  imperial  policy.  On  our 
part,  we  have  no  possible  occasion  to  develop  any 
friction  or  ill-will  in  our  relations  with  any  of 
the  great  European  powers.  An  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  England  at  this  time 
would  revolutionize  all  the  principles  of  our  old- 
time  policy.  In  order  to  play  our  particular 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  does  not  now 
seem  either  necessary  or  desirable  that  we  should 
bind  ourselves  by  any  alliance  whatsoever.  The 
best  kind  of  an  immediate  entente  with  England 
would  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty — not  so  much  because  the  treaty  is 
specifically  needed  as  because  of  the  testimony  it 
would  bear,  before  the  whole  world,  of  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  between  the  two  most 
powerful  and  most  highly  developed  of  nations. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  growth 
of  the  most  friendly  feeling  between  Eng- 
land and  America  will  be  mutually  advantage- 
ous in  a  high  degree.  And  it  is  to  be  en- 
couraged in  every  reasonable  manner.  But  such 
a  relationship  will  not  be  improved  by  indiscreet 
and  blustering  talk  which  can  only  arouse  the 
jealousy  and  ill-will  of  continental  Europe.  Be- 
cause we  are  willing  to  love  England  the  more, 
there  is  no  present  reason  why  we  should  love 
Germany,  or  France,  or  Russia  any  the  less. 

u    ai  M  *       The  real   growth  of   a  good  under- 

Mr.  Gladstone      ^      j.  ,^  ,  _      ,  =>  ,  _     . 

as  a  Bond  Standing  between  England  and  the 
of  Sympathy.  United  States  is  best  evidenced  by 
such  spontaneous  expressions  as  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  May  19,  called  out  from  the  wholie 
American  nation.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's name  had  in  the  United  States  been 
synonymous  with  the  loftiest  personal  character 
and  the  highest  moral  purpose  in  statesmanship. 
He  had  never  visited  our  country,  and  not  many 
Americans  had  ever  come  under  the  glamor  and 
spell  of  his  noble  oratory.  Nor  had  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ever  to  any  appreciable  extent 
read  or  studied  his  published  writings.  Further 
than  that,  the  specific  achievements  of  his  long 
public  career  have  never  been  matters  of  common 
information  in  the  United  States.  Bismarck  has 
been  universally  known  throughout  America  for 
his  splendid  achievements.  Gladstone,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  venerated  and  loved  because 
he  has  always  seemed  to  our  serious- minded 
nation  to  represent  righteousness  and  Christian 
principle  applied  as  the  true  test  of  every  public 
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question  that  presented  itself.  Bismarck  was 
dways  (or  Germany,  and  with  him  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  loyal  to  his 
own  country,  but  his  Bympathios  were  world- 
wide ;  and  he  was  more  concerned  that  his  coun- 
try's policies  should  be  right  than  that  they 
should  gain  unlimited  maatery.  Ho  was  the 
supreme  statesman  of  the  modern  era  of  democ- 
racy. He  was  the  greateot  parliamentary  leader 
and  debater  that  any  country  haa  yet  produced. 
He  was  the  foremost  personality  of  our  time. 
His  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  together 
with  his  great  influence  over  his  fellow -citizens, 
gave  us  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  great 
qualities  of  the  British  race.  For  it  must  be  a 
noljlo  people  that  can  appreciate  andean  faithfully 
follow  a  noble  leader.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's death  was  only  a  question  of  weeks,  we 
had  some  time  ago  arranged  for  an  obituary 
character  sketch  of  the  great  statesman  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.  In  order  to  allow  it 
ample  space  w-e  have  tliought  it  best  to  hold  it  for 
our  ne.\t  number.  The  removal  of  so  transcend- 
ant  a  figure  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  the  passing  moment,  to  be  hastily  . 
chronicled  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow. 

g  „,  f,  The  resignation  of  tlio  Spanish  cabinet 
dfli/nrt  on  Mav  15  did  not  mean  in  any  sense  the 
0»<ueti.  retirement  of  Sagasta,  and  was  merely  a 
device  for  dropping  Moret,  Admiral  Berniejo, 
the  naval  minister,  Uullon,  the  foreign  minister, 
and  one  or  two  othei's.  TJie  Queen  Kegent  im- 
mediately instnicled  Setior  Sagusta  t^  form  a  new 
cabinet.  A.  majority  of  iln!  prime  minister's  for- 
mpr  colleagues  were  retained  in  hia  new  minis- 
try. Sefior  Gamazo  is  the  most  conspicuous 
public'  man  among  tbe  new  members,  although 
Jife  has  the  least  imjiortant  iiorifolio.  Tlie  naval 
department  ia  in  tlie  hufids  of  Henor  Auimn,  who 
immediately  enU'red  upon  liis  duties  willi  im- 
mense vigor,  and  directed  jjis  fri'>-]i  energies  to 
the  task  of  getting  llie  I'liilippiiies  ndief  exjHidi- 
tion  started  aliead  of  our  Aniericuii  I'.xiM^iitioii. 
In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Ijamti/o,  Seiior 
Sagasta  and  his  new  caliinet  aiilemnly  voted  a 
disavowal  and  repudiation  of  tjio  ai-Ls  of  Sufior 
Sagasta  and  his  old  cabinet — a  highly  humorous 
and  soini'what  stultifying  performance  in  view  of 
the  fact  tliat  most  of  the  portfolios  had  not 
changoti  hands.  Although  Sagasta  seems  u,  have 
inftised  more  vigor  into  his  cabinet  by  the 
changes,  it  is  not  prol.>able  that  he  can  keep  the 
reins  very  long.  All  sorts. of  rumors  of  republi- 
can revolt  and  Carlist  uprising  have  filled  tlie  air. 
If  Sampson  should  crush  Cervera's  fieet,  the  Sa- 
gasta cabinet  would,  of  course,  go  to  pieces  in  a 
moment,  and  the  dynasty  would  scarcely  survive. 


France—       *^"   Sunday,    May  8,    there  was   an 
ffer  Rtpuuican  election  ilirougliout  France  for  mem- 

st<i*/"(s.  i^,rg  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  notable  thing  in  the  general  result  is  the 
sinallness  of  the  groups  on  the  two  extreme  sides 
of  tlie  house.  The  Monarchists  and  the  Social- 
ists a.vQ,  relatively  speaking,  only  uuimportant 
coteries  in  the  new  Cliamber.  The  great  mass  of 
the  me  111  l)ers -elect  are  either  moderate  RepuUi- 
cans  or  else  liadicals.  And  there  docs  not  seem 
to  be  any  very  vital  distinction  between  the  fol- 
lowere  of  I'rf'mier  ^leline  and  President  F&nre,  ■ 
who  are  ounapicuous  chiefs  of  the  Moderate 
party,  and  tlie  liisciplos  of  men  like  BrissOB  and 
Bourgeois,  wlin  are  leaders  of  the  more  advanced 
party,  kiiDWu  iis  Jiadicals.  In  the  hands  of  either 
of  tliesi^  grc-at  groups  the  republic  itself  would  be 
pei'fei-tly  safe.  The  election  would  seem  to  fore- 
sliadow  the  iixiefinite  continuance  of  the  existing 
niLiiistry  uniii^r  M.  Meline — ali-eady  in  office  an 
almost  unprei-edriLtedly  h>ng  time  for  France.  It 
is  not  eu.<iy  to  see  that  the  recent  agitation  over 
llie  Ureyfus-Znla  trials  has  bad  any  imftortant 
elli'ct  upon  election  results.  The  monarchical 
countries  surrounding  Prance  were  only  a  frw 
months  ago  pr(!<]icting  the  8]>eedy  downfall  of  the 
republic.  Hut  to-day  the  Frendi  and  Swiss  Re- 
publics are,  apart  from  Russia,  the  most  firmljr 
cstablialied  governmental  organizations  on  the 
European  continent.  Republics  are  well-ballaated, 
while  monarchies, being  top-heavy,fear  rough  seal. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


itaiu—Htr  "^^^  Spanish  throne  ia  tottering,  and 
atrifn  and  Italy  has  been  the  scene  of  riotous  dis- 
*'"*■  orders  of  a  most  alarming  character 
during  the  past  month.  On  the  very  day  the 
French  were  holding  their  peaceful  elections 
there  was  a  battle  ia  the  streets  of  Milan,  Italy, 
between  rioters  and  soldiers,  in  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  as  many  as  three  hundred  persons 
were  killed  and  a  thousand  wounded.  There 
were  disorders  in  almost  every  other  city  through- 
out the  Italian  kingdom,  and  blood  was  shed  at 
many  points.  The  chief  immediate  causes  of  the 
rioting  were  the  lack  of  employment,  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  bread,  and  the  extremely  bad  econom- 
ic conditions  generally  prevailing.  But  various 
organizations  hostile  to  the  present  government 
are  believed  to  have  fomented  the  disturbances. 
The  real  troubles  of  Italy  have  arisen  from 
its  unfortunate  ambition  to  figure  as  a  great 
power,  when  it  could  not  pay  the  bills.  The 
present  dynasty  has  ruined  the  nation  with  un- 
bearable taxes  in  order  to  support  a  vast  navy 
and  an  enormous  standing  army.  It  the  Gari- 
baldis and  ihe  Jlazainis  could  have  had  their  way 
and  made  united  Italy  a  republic,  we  should  have 
witnessed  prosperity  where  now  we  find  distress. 
There  is  nothing  essentially  wrong  with  the  Ital- 
ian |K'<.>pli-,whoarein  the  main  honest  and  industri- 


aoil-Hir 


ous.     They  are  the  victims  of  dynastic  ambitiona 
and  useless  militarism.     They  deserve  sympathy. 

_^^^  In  France,  the  leader  of  the  Socialista 
ontf  in  the  last  Chamber  was  M.  Jaurea, 
who  is  now  defeated  for  reelection. 
Everything  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
dicates the  rapid  growth  of  the  socialistic  move- 
ment, and  the  already  large  number  of  socialist 
members  of  the  Reichstag  it  is  believed  will  be 
much  increased  in  the  house  that  is  to  be  elected 
this  year.  The  "  young''  German  Emperor, 
William  II.,  who  will  be  forty  years  old  next 
January,  will  have  reigned  as  King  of  Prussia 
and  Emperor  of  Germany  Just  ten  years  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  present  month.  On  about 
that  same  date,  the  five-year  term  of  the  present 
Reichstag  will  have  expired,  and  the  new  elec- 
tions will  follow  very  soon  after.  However  - 
showy  a  celebration  there  may  tie  of  the  Emper- 
or's ten  years  on  the  throne,  the  popular  vote  in 
the  coming  elections  will  certainly  take  the  form 
of  a  protest  against  his  arbitrary  rule. 


A  Half  Doz: 


Speaking  of  anniversaries,  the  re- 
spected King  Albert,  of  Saxony,  has 
just  now  been  celebrating  at  once  his 
seventieth  birthday  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  little 
King  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain  was  thirteen  years 
old  on  May  17,  and  his  birthday  was  observed 
with  more  or  less  of  ceremony.  The  Queen  of 
the  Xetherlands,  Wilhelmina,  will  be  eighteen 
years  old  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  that  will 
bring  an  end  to  the  regency  of  Queen  Emma.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  King  Humbert  I. 
of  Italy  this  year  completes  his  twenty  years  upon 
the  throne.  In  Russia  a  few  days  ago  there  was 
celebrated  with  mighty  acclaim  the  thirtieth  birth- 
day of  Emperor  Nicholas  1 1.  His  accession  to  the 
throne  seems  to  have  been  only  yesterday,  but  in 
point  of  fact  he  will  have  reigned  four  years,  the 
length  of  one  of  our  presidential  terms,  by  the 
end  of  next  October.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph  as  Emperor  of 
Austria  will  not  occur  until  the  second  day  of 
December.  His  realms  are  in  a  e&dly  distracted 
plight,  but  it  is  now  reasonably  probable  that 
they  will  bold  together  long  enough  to  celebrate 
the  venerable  emperor's  jubilee. 

*™«— ^  King  George  I.  of  Greece,  who  is  by 
Tor*  unit  no  means  an  old  man  yet,  this  year 
***  '""""""!'■  completes  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
flve  years  on  the  throne.  The  Hellenic  world 
will  not,  however,  make  much  of  a  fuss  over  the 
anniversary.  The  fact  seems  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  this  country  that  the  Turkish  troops 
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■which  had  still  remained  in  camp  in  Thessaly, 
were  notified,  through  a  joint  note  of  the  ambaa- 
eadora  of  the  six  great  powers,  that  they  must 
begin  to  evacuate  on  May  25.  The  Greek  in- 
demnity was  to  bo  paid  in  four  instalments;  one 
on  May  15,  the  next  on  May  25  (when  the  Turks 
were  to  begin  the  movement  out),  the  tliird  on 
June  10  (when  the  Turks  wore  expected  to  be 
completely  evacuated),  and  the  fourth  on  July 
10.  We  shall  not  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  man- 
date of  the  powers  will  be  carried  out  until  the  re- 
luctant Turks  have  really  gone  away.  The  powers, 
of  course,  are  providing  the  money,  and  are  pro- 
tecting themselves  liy  a  joint  control  of  the  Greek 
revenues.     They  deal  thriftily  with  weak  peoples. 

HkoSiWiid  ^®  ^^^^  '^^  story  last  month  of 
tilt  African  the  battle  of  Atbara  on  the  Xile, 
Tr»«kli«H«,«t.  fouj^iij  on  April  8,  under  the  lead 
of  General  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  the  Kirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  troops.  The  work  of  opening  up  the 
Soudan  is  so  necessary,  from  the  standpoint 
of  civilization,  that  even  Germany  and  France, 
for  once,  were  disposed  to  congratulate  the 
English  upon  the  victory  which  has  practi- 
cally cleared  the  road  to  Khartoum.  There  will 
probably  have  to  be  another  battle,  however,  at 
Onidurinan.  The  advance,  as  we  remarked  last 
month,  must  await  the  rise  of  tlie  Nile  in  order  to 
give  clear  navigation  to  the  gimboats.  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  whose  authority  in  South  Africa  is  once 
more  unquestioned,  is  meeting  with  ample  sup- 
port for  his  railroad  project,  and  his  only  fear 
seems  to  be  that  Sir  Herbert  Kitcliener,  who  is 
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building  a  railroad  as  he  advances,  may  get  as 
far  aa  Uganda  before  Mr.  Rhodes  reaches  that 
point  from  the  South.  Unless  the  unexpected 
happens,  we  shall  certainly  in  the  very  early 
future  witness  the  completion  of  an  English  rail- 
road from  the  delta  of  the  Nile  straight  down 
through  the  entire  length  of  Africa  to  Cape  Town, 
The  English  will  then  practically  own  Africa. 

Pnapenut  ^^^"'^  **"'"  '^^^  Congress  has  been  dia- 
BrWiih       cussing  the  question  of  war  taxes,  and 

FinaiKta.  trying  to  put  the  country  on  the  finan- 
cial basis  needeti  to  carry  on  costly  military  and 
naval  campaigns  in  two  hemispheres,  the  British 
have  been  so  successful  in  their  revenue  measures 
that  Sir  Michael  Uicks  Beach  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  lias  been  able  slightly  to  reduce 
the  income  tax,  while  exempting  small  properties 
from  the  land  tax,  and  reducing  the  legacy  and 
Bucceiwion  tii.xes  by  1  per  cent.  The  tobacco 
tax  also  lias  Ix-en  materially  reduced.  All  these 
changt-K  apply  to  the  coming  year.  The  income 
of  the  Itrilish  Government  last  year  was  in  round 
figuri.>s  *.>Si), (100,000,  of  which  about  $18, 000,- 
OOO  was  surplus.  Nearly  all  of  this  surplus  wu 
set  apart  for  the  construction  of  some  greatly 
needi'd  public  buildings.  The  departments  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
WoBtminsler  have  not  been  adequately  housed, 
and  it  him  now  been  decided  to  build  »  seriei  of 
splendid  edifices  for  governmental  purposes. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(FVnm  April  Si 


WAR  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN. 

April  33.— President  McKinley  issues  his  proclsma- 

tioD   culling    for   125,000    volunWers Two    Spanish 

>ichoonersan(l  a  steamer  are  captured  by  the  Porter  and 
Helcnti,  of  the  blockading  fleet. 

April  24.— Spain  issues  a  decree  declaring  that  a  state 

of  war  exists  with  the  United  States Three  Spanish 

merchant  men  are  captured  by  the  blocknding  fleet. 

April  25. — The  Vnited  Sbites  Congress  declares  that 
wareiista  with  Spain Secretary  of  State  John  Sher- 
man resijinH —  The  different  States  are  called  on  for 
their  <)uotaH  of  troops. 

April  ad.— PreHident  McKinley,  by  proclamation,  de- 
clnreH  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to 
the  an ti- privateering  nffreeiiient  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  —  England  proclainis  neutrality,  deciding  thaf 
war  began  April  31,  when  Spain  gave  Minister  Wood- 
ton!  his  pasNportu The  PoHtnianter-General    orders 

that  no  more  mails  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain. 

April  27.— The  earth  works  defending  Matanzas,  Cuba, 
are  Ixunlianled  and  silenced  by  the  Sew  York,  Purttan, 
and  CInrlnniitl,  ol  Admirnl  Sampson's  squadron  ;  this 
1b  the  first  action  o(  the  war — Commodore  Dewey's 
squadron  mIIh  from  Mint  Bay  for  Manila. 

April  38. — The  following  governments  have  declared 
neutrality:  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Nether- 
lands, Sweden  and  Norway,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Kussia, 
Prance,  Corea,  Argentine  Republic,  .Japan,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

April  39. — Portugal  announces  neutrality,  and  the 
Spanish  squadron  comprising  the  cruisers  MarUt  Te- 


resa,  AUnir<intc  Oquendo,   Viscnya,  and  Cristobal 
Colon,  and  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  Pluton,  Terror, 

and  Ftiror,  sails  from  Cape  Verde  Islands Thecruiser 

Xetv  York  fires  on  Spanish  cavalry  near  Port  Cabaflaa, 
Cuba, 

April  30. —The  steamer  Farln,  to  be  employed  as  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  by  the  United  States,  reaches  New 


(First  American  officer  killed  In  the  w. 


e  with  Spain.) 


IThe  hrave  chBllrn 


¥ork  in  safety The  United  States  battleship  Orc(;on 

Is  reported  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

May  1. — The  United  States  naval  squadron  under  com- 
mand o(  Commodore  Dewey  steams  into  the  harbor  of 
Manila,  and  at  daybreak  engages  the  Spanish  fleet,  con- 
sisting ot  the  Rclna  Crlgtlna,  Cnslllla,  Don  .Antonio 
de  Ullon,  Itin  de  Lvzon,  I»ln  de  Cuhn,  General  Lezo, 
MarqiiUde  Ducro,  Cano,  Velaxco,  Itin  de  Mindanao, 
and  a  transport.  The  American  ships  Olympia,  Balti- 
more, Raleigh,  Petrel,  Coition), and Bosioiiopenheavy 
Ore  on  the  Spaniards,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Spanish  ships  and  the  silencing  of  the  land  bat- 
t«ries.  On  the  American  side  six  men  are  slightly 
wounded,  no  one  killed.  The  Spanish  loss  isvery heavy 
—two  commanders  and  from  600  to  700  men  killed  or 
ivounded. 

May  a.— Commodore  Dewey  cuts  the  cable  connecting 
Manila  with  Hong  Kong,  and  destroys  the  fortlficatioiu 
at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay,  taking  possession  of  the' 
naval  station  at  Cavit4. 

May  3. — The  Spanish  Cort«s  reassembles  amid  great 
excitement.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  govern- 
ment is  called  on  to  explain  the  defeat  at  Manila.  Carl- 
ists  and  Republicans  Insult  the  gover 
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May  4,— The  naKtthip  Xew  VnrK  the  bnttleHliips  rectloii  of 
Imiii  and  IntlUtnri,  the  iiiDiiitor  Purltitii,  the  cruisers  to  Haviiua. 
Clncinmiti,  Dctriili,  and  Marlilchcad,  aud  the  tor- 
p«do-gunlioat  Mayftoircr,  of  Admiral  SampHon'x  Bquad- 


r  State  Department  aod  escorted  baofc 


ll'ruleiidcr  to  the  SpHnliiti  tl 


il  tn)ni  Ki'y  Wcs 


...The   (H:-<. 


Mil  < 


i.ftt'r 


(■(((t 


km  .M< 

H,  Wils.111.  of  Di'liiivjin- :  Kiliilii 
William  J.  S.'w.-ll,  cif  N,-«-  .Ivi'- 
iey,  iiiiil  .IiiM.ifli  WIktIit,  i,f 
Alabama,  Ui  )h'  iiiiijiir-Ki-iii'rul!'»[ 
vulutittHTH ;  iif  llii:  hriKiKlii'r- 
KitnenilH  1h  thi-  ri-Kiihir  iiiiny 
the  folliiu'lnx  firi>  ni>i)iiniiliil 
to  Ix:  iiijtjiii^jfelu-nils  ;  Jiisi'iih  (,'. 
HreckitiriflKP,  Kl«vll  S.  (M  i!% 
John  .!.  <:i>|it>i[iKGr.  William  It. 
SlKift^r.    Willixm    M.    CniliHiii. 


ml.  U'.-.  of  Vii 


.  V.   WiU 


MflTJ 


ntuiilK-r  rif  f 
ii.'ls  m- 


iiry  ( 


Onlf^rsKooiiLrnim  WaxhintC- 

t<in  liir  the  cnneentratfdiiiif  n-K- 
utiir  mill  vulunttfir  tniupit  at  Sail 
KraneiHcu  anil  for  tlie  liiirrhilMe 

(if  transiHirts  to  fit'  to  Manilii. 


May  n.— Scrii 


.   liiKh 


May  T. — KtiitH  continue  throughout  Spain. ..  .Com- 
niiMlore  llewvy  is  prunioteil  tu  acting  rear  admiral  and 
is  congratulatvd  by  the  auChorltieii  M  Washington  on 
his  brilliant  victory  in  Manila  Bay, 

May  B.— PrcHidetib  McKlnley  sends  a  message  to  Gan- 
grcHS  in  commendation  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

May  10.— A  raport  Is  pcrsintently  circulated  that  tlie 
SpaniHli  fleet  hOHretarncd  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cadis.  ••  ■ 
The  Bpttoish  Cortes  votes  war  credits. 

May  11,— In  an  attack  by  Spanish  gunboats  and  shoie 
batteries  on  the  A  meriuaii  blockadinf;  vessels  WHmlng- 
tnii,  WliuJow  (toriieilo-lKNit),  and  IlutUon  at  Cardenas, 
Cuba,  the  Wluxliiw  in  (Uwhleil,  Ensign  Worth  Bagley 
and  four  sailors  are  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Bemadoii 
and  two  olhers  are  wounded  ;  Ensign  Bagley  is  the  tint 
officer  killiil  in  the  war — The  cable  at  Cienfuego^ 
(ruba,  is  cut  liy  American  bailors  under  fire  ;   one  man 

is  killed Orders  are  Ki^eti  that  truopx  from  States 

went  of  tliu  MlHSOuri  Hiver,  aggregating  eleven  regl- 
meiits  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  four  batteries, 
shall  proceed  to  San  Kratieixco  to  be  embarked  for  the 
Philippines. 

May  12.— MemI)erH  of  the  First  Infantry  landed  near 
Port  ('aliaEIas,  Ciilia,  with  suppliea  for  the  insurgents, 
liave  the  first  laud  skirmish  of  the  war  with  Spanish 

triHiim Part  uf  Admiral  San-.psou's  squadron  bom- 

lianls  the  batteries  defending  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  in- 
fllctliiit  much  damage  and  Nustaining  a  loss  of  3  men 

killed  and  tl  wounded The  Spanish   squadron  from 

Ciipe  Verde  is  repiirteil  at  Martinique. 

May  13.— Tlie  flying  squadron,  under  Commodore 
Sclih-y,  coniprlsing  the  armoreil  cruiser  Brooklyn,  the 
luittleHlii)>H  MaHKiirhimettK  and  Texttn,  the  dispatch 
IxMit  Si-iir)>liin.  anil  a  collier,  sails  from  Hampton  Roads 
for  tile  South,  to  Iw  followed  immediately  by  the  crol- 
sers  Minni'ipuU*  and  St.  I'lmt 

May  14.- The  Siianish  fleet  i»  reported  at  Curasao,  off 
the  Vene/.uelau  coaHt,  while  Admiral  Sampson's  squad- 


J,ii/i(j/i7(i;  in  captiirwl  while  iit- 
t4-itipiiiig  til  rim  llie  Havana 
bliickiule,  but  is  released  by  dl- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


AUniBAl.  CEHVEHA'S  HPANIBII  BQUADHON  LYING  AT  CAFE  VKHllB  UKFIIHR  BAII.IMI  FOH  WERT  INUIKS. 

rim  i.s  off  the  northern  contttof  lIiLlti ^tiiitor  Sewell,       Dingley,  of  t}ie  Ways  aud  Menus  Committee,  introduces 

of  Xew  .Terspy,  di'clhies  iii>|>i>iiit]iicnt  an  majiir-generol      ft  war  revenue  bill. 

of  viihinti'i-rH.  April  25.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  nppropriatioo 

May  I'l. — The  entire  SpaniHli  Calilnet  reHlgns.  and  the  nrniy  reorganiKatlon  bills  with  amendmeatB. 

liiiv  le.— A  new  military  deiwirtmHiit  of  the  Pacific  Is      ■  ■  ■  ■^'•>  liouses,  on  President  McKinley's  recommen- 

crfHt.-.!,  iiicliidinK  the  I'liilippines :  Ofiieml  Merritt  is      datiou.  pass  a  hill  recognizing  the  exUtenco  of  a  stat« 

HS-xiKiK'il  to  the  wiminHnd. , .  .Volunteer troops  from  dif-      "f  war  with  Spain. 

ferfiit  pnrtM  o(  the  country  occupy  Camp  Thomna,  Chick-  April  2fi.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 

.iniantni  l*ark.  on  the  army  reiirtrnni station  bill... .In  the  House,  the 

-May  lit.— The  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cerverais      war  revenue  hill  is  favorably  reported  from  the  Ways 
reiiorted  nt  i^iitiuieo  do  Cuba.  ^id  Means  Coniniilt^e ;  the  Honse  decides  the  election 

May  ao.-The  fnite,!  States  War  Department  tokes      S'^1*1'™"1.*''=  ^°'""'  '''"»'''«'  ^J'??;^!''*'  '°  "U*"  °* 
stei«  for  the  enlistinentof  six  regimeula  of  yellow-fever      Kicbard  A.  "ft  i«e  (Rep.),  unseating  \\  ilLiam  A.  Young 
s  intheSjuth.  (l)em.). 

April   ST.— The   House   begins   debate   on   the   war 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS.  revenue  bill. 

April  29.— The  Senate  debates  the  conference  report 
□n  the  naval  appropriation  bill.    The  House  [m.'iBes  the 
war  revenue  bill  by  a  vote  of 
181  to  131. 

April  30. — Tlic  House  rejects 
the  conference  report  on  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  and 
sends  the  bill  )>aokto  the  con- 
ference committee. 

May  3.— The  Senate  votes  the 
emeritencj'  appropriation  of 
over  «t5.«)ll.(KKt.  asked  for  by 
the  War  llepartnienf,  without 

debate The  Tliiuse  ihisscs  the 

war  einergenej'  bill, and  debates 
the  conference  report  on  the 
nnvdl  appropriation  bill,  but 
n-je<^s  theuonference  report  on 
the  general  Alaskan  homestead 
bill. 

May  4. — Tlie  Senate  atlopts  a 
resolution  proiHRiing  a  Consti- 
tutional timendment  regnlat' 
ing  succeHsion  t^  the  Presi- 
dency  The  House  agrees  to 

the  conference  report  on  the 
tortiflcations  appropriatioo 

ir  IBLASUS.  1)111. 
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May  5.— The  Senate  passes   a  bill   authoriitinK  the 

President  to  sujiply  inmiltlons  (if  w*r  to  the  CulmiiH 

The  Hoiue  potwes  a  bill  proviiiiu;:  (or  the  arbitration  iif 
labor  disputes  betHeeli  rtiilroad  companies  and  tht'ir 
employes  anil  adopts  the  uunterence  report  on  the 
Alaskan  homestead  bill. 

May  6. —The  Senate  i»isi«es  a  bill  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  force  of  artny  sargeu:is  iind  ailopts  the 
postoltlce  npprupriation  bill. 

May  tt— Birth  houses  adopt  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
Admiral  ])ewi!'y,  and  his  olUcers  and  men  tor  their  gal- 
lantry at  Manila,  and  pass  a  bill  HUthoriziiiR  the  Presi- 
dent to  aiip<»nt  another  rear  mlniiral  —  Tlie  House 
passes  a  bill  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  yellow  fever 
immiLnei>. 

May  10.— The  Senate  passes' the  postoiHce  appropria- 
tion bill,  a  resolution  in  fnvor  of  changing  the  dato  of 
inauguration  day  front  Mareh  4  to  ^Iny  4,  and  four 
measures  relating  to  the  war. 

May  II,— The  Senate  aJopti  the  labor arliitration  bill. 

The  House,  by  a  vot-e  uf  IM  to  11,  passes  a  resolution 

for  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 


OieelliiK-pI 


i.(  nw 


.[imal  Med 


May  12.— The  Senate  passes  the  labor  arbllratiiin  bill 
withonlythreedisseiiting  votes;  the  war  revenue  bill 

is  reiwrted  from  the  FiniintT  L'limniittee Tlie  llouwe 

passes  II  bill  for  the  urKanixatiiiii  of  a  volunteer  naval 
auxiliary  force  and  ft  coast  signal  corps. 

May  16.— A  war  revenue  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate Ity  Mr.  Allison  (Kep.,  lowal. 

May  17.— The  SeuHte  considers  the  war  revenue  bill. 


Tlie  House  passes  an  eightrhour  bill  for  govenunent 

employees  anil  rt  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  labor 
com  mission  ;  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalnt  reports 
fiivo:-«lily  on  the  nnnexation  of  Hawaii. 
May  18.— Tlie  House  passea  the  pension  deficiency- bfU. 
May  19. — Tlie  House  agrees  to  the  Senato  amend- 
ments to  tlie  labor  arbitration  bill. 

May  20.— The  Senati'  adopts  a  resolution  prorfdloK 
for  a  volunteer  naval  au.\iliary  force. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMBNT— AUERICAN. 
April  2«.— Presiilffnt  MtKlnley  nominates  William  B. 
Day,  of  Ohi<i,  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  JohnB.  Moort^ 
ofXew  York,  for 
Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

May  4.  — Ala- 
bama  Populists 
nomiunte  G.  B. 
Deans  fur  gover- 


May  9.— Presi- 
dent McKinley 
nominates  Char- 
lea  H.  Allen,  of 
MasHBcbusetts, 
to  be  Aasistant 
Secretary  of  the 

May  la.— The 
IioUisiana  Con< 
Btitutional  Cos- 
Tentioa  closes 
its  seaslon  and 
promulgatea  the 

May  16. 1- The 
Louisiana  Legit- 
lature  nieeta. 


L  BHOUARDBL,  n: 


Chairman  Exui'iitive  Hoardof  tl 

national  Hj-gl^nk-  t^onareM  ■ 

met  nwuutl)-  at  Madrid 


'hli-h 


Ifnr  IT.  — IB 

KaoBaa  a  fuaiim. 
of  Silver  Democrats  and  PopuUste  is  effected. 

May  la— Tlie  battleship  Alabama  la  lannched  at 
Chester,  Pa. 

Mayan.- PennsylvaniaProhibitiontBts  nominate  Dr. 
S.  C.  Swallow  tor   overnor. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNHBNT— FORBtON. 

April  :iO.— The  motion  to  impeach  Count  Badenl  U 
carried  in  the  Austrian  Keichsratb. 

April  27.— Serious  bread  riots  occur  at  Barl,  Italy. 

April  29. — A  pn>liitiinary  treaty  of  peace  between 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica  is  signed. ...In  the  BriUih 
House  of  CiimmiinH  the  government's  Chinese  policy  U 
ftttai-ki-d  liy  Sir  William  Vernon  Harconrt. 

.May  -J.— Kreail  riots  occur  at  Naples,  RaTHUW, 
Ferrani.  anil  at  many  other  places  in  Italy  ;  at  the  vil- 
lage lit  Itognia  Cavallo  three  rioters  are  shot  to  death 

by   the   tnio|is The   government   of    Haiti   admit* 

Ameritans  to  etjual  taxation  with  the  natlTes  and  to 
the  sjime  trade  and  Uibor  privilegea. 

May  3.— Tlie  Italian  government  deddea  to  call  ooi 
the  reservesotlNTStosuppressthe  bread  rlota  In Tariont 
parts  of  the  country — France  sapprsMea  the  wheat 
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duties  till  July  1 The  Brazilian  congrees  is  opened 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

May  4. — The  German  Reichatag,  by  a  vote  of  ITT  la  83, 
adupts  a  bill  for  the  revision  of  court-martial  procedure. 

May  3.— The  German  Keichstag  closea  its  session. 

May  7.— China  pays  tlie  balance  of  the  war  indemnity 
to  Japan. 

May  8.— Elections  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

result  favorably  for  the  Republicans Hundreds  of 

people  are  killed  in  the  street-rioting  at  Milan,  Italy. 

May  ».— The  men  who  attempted  to  assassinate  King 
George  of  Greece,  February  26,  are  executed. 

May  10.— A  state  of  siege  isproclaimedintha  province 
of  Florence,  Italy. 

May  12.— The  Swiss  Government  announces  that 
bands  of  Italians  will  not  be  permitted  to  cross  the 
Ijounilary  into  Switzerland. 

May  13.— It  is  officially  announced  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Abei^ 
deen  as  Governor  General  of  Canada. 


missis»iipp:. 
.Mny  Itl.— The  Queen  Recent  of  Spain  intmsta  to 
s!nt;a.sta  the  forming  of  a  new  ministry- 
May  18.— Seflor  Sagasta  succeeds  in  forming  a  new 
Spanish  Cabinet ;  Castillo  declines  the  portfolio  of  for- 
eign affairs.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  : 
Presidentofthe  Council  of  Ministers,  PraxedesSagasta; 
Minister  of  War,  Lieuteniiut-General  Correa :  Minister 
of  Marine,  Seflor  Aunon  ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
Romero  Giron;  Minister  of  Finance,  Lopez  Pui gee rver; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  F.  R.  Capdepon;  Minister  of 
Justice,  C.  Groinanl,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Setlor  GaniHKo. 

May  in.— The  Vt-neKUelan  insurrection  is  regarded  as 
practically  ended  by  the  defeat  of  General  Hernandez. 
May  30,-Tlie  British  Parliament  pays  extraordinary 
honors  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Glailstone. 


OBITUARY. 

April  38,— Prof.  William  Wirt  Fay,  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  tfB. 

April  25. — Melville  Atwood,  a  California  geologist  and 
microscopist,  86. 

April  37.— Rev,  BirdEsey  Grant  Northrop,  ''father  of 
village  improvement  societies,"  81. 

April  29. — Maxime  Outray,  former  Minister  of  France 
to  the  United  States,  76..,. Mrs  Mary  lowne  Burt, 
President  W.  C,  T.  U,,  State  of  New  York,  56, 

April  30.— Gen.  Edward  C,  Mason,  U,  S.  A.,  retired,  63. 

May  1.— Philip  Calderon,  a  distingutsbefl  paint«r,  65. 

Thomas  C,  Acton,  well-knovni  hanker  of  New  York 

City,  75. 

May  2,— Gen,  Charles  Carroll  Walcott,  of  Jhio,  60, 

May  5,— Gen,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  68 

Prof,  Joseph  A.  Lintner,  New  York  State  Entymol- 

0gi8t,T6, 

May  6, — Capt,  Samuel  Green,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  old  whaling  captains  of  Connecticut,  83. 

May  0, — Maj,  Henry  T.  Stanton,  a  well-knovm  Ken- 
tucky poet. 

May  13.— Mgr.  Komp,  Archbishop  of  Freybonrg 

Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  U,  S,  N.,  first  American  officer 
killed  in  the  war  with  Spain,  S4, 

May  13,— Bishop  William  Stevens  Perry,  of  Iowa,  66. 

May  15.— Eduard  Remenyi,  the  violinist,  68. 

May  17.— Rev,  Dr,  Joseph  T.  Duryea, 

May  19.- William  Ewart  Gladstone,  88. 

FORTHCOHINQ  EVENTS. 
COLLEGE  COMMENCE MEKTS, 

An  occasion  of  unique  interest  will  be  the  semi-cen- 
tennial celebration  of  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  June  It^ 
S8.  This  college,  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  be  founded  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
made  a  most  worthy  record,  and  at  this  Jubilee  com- 
mencement will  graduate  the  largest  class  in  its  history 
—appropriately  numbering  just  fifty  young  men  and 
women.  Thestory  of  the  fifty  years  has  been  admirably 
told  by  Prof,  J,  Irving  Manatt  in  an  article  summarized 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review, 

Another  vigorous  Western  institution,  Drury  College, 
at  Springfield,  Mo,,  will  observe  its  twenty-lifth  anni- 
versary June  15, 

Among  the  more  ancient  seats  of  learning,  Columbia 
University  will  hold  its  commencement  June  8,  Prince- 
ton June  15,  and  Yale  and  Harvard  June  30.  Between 
tlie  20th  and  BOth  of  the  month  the  commencements  of 
all  the  smaller  New  England  colleges  will  take  place. 

The  Uuiversity  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  be  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  June  27-29. 

COSVENTIONS  IS  JUNE, 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  CIuIb  will  meet 
fn  biennial  conventiuu  at  Denver  on  the  22d,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  last  numljer. 

During  the  month  a  number  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional bodies  will  meet  in  annual  convention,  such  as 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  on  the  1st ;  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  at  Omaha  on  the  37th  ;  the  American 
Medical  Association,  at  Denver  during  the  week  ending 
on  the  11th;  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
at  Omaha  on  the  24th,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists,  at  Cini^nnati  on  the  STth. 


HI  the  EKiilna  Pnut  (Denv 


CARTOON    COMMENTS-CHIEFLY    FOREIGN-ON 
OUR  WAR. 


OUR  cartoon  selectlona  this  month  ere  taken  al- 
most wholly  from  the  work  of  European  sntiriHts 
of  the  ptMicil.  We  hiivu  been  at  aoiue  [NiinB  to  procure 
recent  spucimens  of  Siiiiiilsh  wftr  i:«riC4imrf,  and  Imve 
devoted  particular  attention  to  KUiiUIi'ruthitiicfi,  tlio 
famous  ciimfc  pullttciil  paper  of  tienunnj-.  Thrc-e  inter- 
esting examples  of  HunKnrian  CHriciiturc,  moreover, 
we  have  taken  from  the  lluilnpest  piiiH'nt,  nud  we  have 
made  incidental  nelect  ioiiH  from  Krfiicli,  AuHtriau,  and 
D<tt<:h,  art  well  as  from  KiiKli"!!  i>ai*ers.  We  have  chosen 
to  opt^n  this  cartoon  di'piirtnient',  however,  with  two 
AmericHii  drawings  on  the  prewnt  pajfe.  The  very  Bjc- 
pressire  picture  at  the  top  iif  the  pii«e  timies  from 


Denver,  where  Mr.  Steele,  of  the  EventnQ  Poet  of  thtt 
city.  hiiK  l>eKun  t«  do  cartoon  work  of  an  onumal  cx- 
d-Ilcnci'.  Two  nioiiths  ago  we  used  a  cartoon  of  Ut 
with  the  rcKult  of  its  being  copied  throughout  Europe. 
The  [Irawiiiij  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  Is  tram  tlw 
initial  niiin1>er  of  the  Hee  of  New  York,  n  new  condc 
weekly  which  made  ita  first  appearaooe  on  iSmj  IBl  Tit 
cartoonist  of  tin-  Otc  is  Mr.  Corey,  whose  bold  work  hm 
I>een  a,  feature  of  the  Xew  York  Evenlny  Journal,  and 
ha.<<  iu  tiiiii>H  iHist  frequently  appeared  In  oar  moBtUf 
cartoon  <le|tartniL-nt.  If  tlie  Dec  goes  on  aa  well  ••  tta 
first  nuinlMT  iiroinisea,  it  will  achieve  a  briUlut  Sii» 
ci'ss.    Tlie  six  tj'pical  fuceH  Ijelow  need  no  labels. 


Tna  MAxiLA.  nroiDBNT 


.—From  the  Btt  (Mow  Tofk). 


CARTOON  COMMENTS— CHIEFLY  FOREIGN— ON  OUR  WAR. 


An  Ornamental  Initial  from  the  Cadiz  Atiurt.  fro™  the  Bnrcelona  ComUa  (Barcelona,  Spalnl. 


■J  iSiiiiiiu  (Madriil).  tub  Acct'iiaeo  takkebs.— Prom  the  ^ikho  Jtfunda  (Madrid). 
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From  KbiMenidaUth.  April  34 


The  moHt  Imporlniit  mid  ioflucntial  |)H]ivrN  that  make 
AHpecinltyof  politlcul  caricature  HretheLoiKluu  Pnni:h 
and  the  Berlin  KladdenidaUch.  They  are  liuth  papern 
uf  i^vat  ability  and  at  i>restiKe  K<ii'>ni  throuich  the 
uuiniilative  welncht  of  yiMta.  KUuUh-fnthititch  in  niiw 
In  tM  Hft  j'-lintt  y«ar,  wbilo  Puiicft  Is  a  few  years  older. 
Itnth  piipi^rs  have  very  consiilurahlu  litoniry  jiretentliin! 
uud  li[ire  a  fixed  liAlilt  of  dnipiihiK  into  well-tunieil  vem 
i>n  current  pul>lic  atfaira.  Recent  inttueH  of  Klmliln 
(idftUch  have  given  special  attention  to  tliu  Auiericav 
Spanish  unpleaaantnem.  KUiililcrailtiliieh  dues  mi 
like  Uncle  Sain,  hnn  a  violent  prejudice  Hgalust  Jiili: 
Bull,  and  also  recngnlKe!*  certain  defeetH  In  the  Spanis! 

A  UIFFU.TLT  CASE. 
CTniiulnlrit  frant  KliiMrraitatitX  by  Omrv  M.  n'hlf'icr.} 
Auierlt-ii  aurl  Spain — bvliulil  the  pair  ] 

Enraged  and  for  a  bliKHly  slrlfo  arrayed. 
And  it  o(  peace  to-mocTow  we  despair. 

EVir  which  aide  were  a  }ii8t  decision  made  ? 
Helpless  my  mind  amid  tlicKu  wild  alarms; 

To  nrid  a  flied  resolve  It  vatnly  tries. 
Sn  Irive  Tor  L'ucle  Sam  my  bosom  warms; 

Willi  Hpain  I  cannut  whiilly  sympalliln-. 


DeeMye'l  with  guilt,  good  sooth,  the  crown  of  E 

lusijclit  and  clomen<^y  it  never  knew. 
It)  scrMiim  has  it  kept,  and  slavery's  chain. 

Tin;  f.ilk  to  whom  a  gentler  rule  was  dno. 
But  herein  hns  Anierioa  a  right 

To  lesitiin  "there?    Is  Christ's  rule  her  solde  r 
For  Spain  my  ardor  burns  not  all  too  hright : 

But  Uniile  Sam  I  never  can  abide. 

Some  traits  unlovely  mark  the  man  of  Spain, 

And  cTiielty,  men  say,  is  In  his  blood. 
Kut  for  Iho  Yankee— would  one  dare  Tii«liit^,||| 

Thai  he  Is  noble,  generous,  and  good? 
Tlip  diillur  Is  his  god :  and  ahonld  he  beat, 

1  envy  not  the  land  that  he  will  sain. 
I  grudge  it  not  that  Bpain  perforce  retreat : 

That  Unele  Sam  ebould  win,  I  am  not  tain. 

For  thee,  O  Cuba  I  who  boat  patient  home 

Thruuifh  i'entnrlea  thy  nndetrrM  dooB, 
For  thee,  the  mueh-endnrlnK,  trranttom. 

May  happier  days  from  grtet  and  dok 
May  Heaven,  that  long  bath  bcMd  tbj 

The  boon  tlinu  eravest  most  toatow  at  Iw 
'TIs  this,  mothlnki:  from  Spain  to  aet  thai 

Yet  let  not  Uncle  Samuel  bold  the*  fiwt. 
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And  r«t,  for  Us  fnll  Mdcdkctfam 

In  ktmblp,  BoimetUiiKmore  la  dne: 
mit  thou  not  join  tby  fcliwrnWa  faction  T 

Lmd  him  thr  sUpB,  thine  army  too  I 
The  honest  fellow's  sfmy  tralniOB 

1>  not  io  far  advanced  as  thine ; 
Then  help  him :  both  together  straining 

Yon'll  down  tho  Siianlard.  I  opine. 

Then  haste  1  tor  scaffera  nothlDR  caring, 

Stand  stoutly  with  tliy  friend  allied  I 
A  Bitfht  tio  set  the  gods  a-starlng, 

ForBooUi,  to  see  yon  Hide  by  ride. 
When  danger  Beals  tbls  combination— 

When  once  your  joint  campaign  bestna— 
The  world  will  shout  in  admiration  : 

"  By  Jove  I  a  noble  pair  of  twins  I " 

character.  The  opening  page  of  Klad- 
derodotjch  Is  usually  devoted  to  a  poem 
that  expresses  its  uppermost  thonght 
for  tlie  week.  At  our  request  Professor 
rn''«»i!^'SpmoN  owtt'^BrK^wh'^wmuiB'^om  '5**'«^  ^-  Wbicher,  of  the  Packer  Institute,  Brook- 
fB.-"From  KlaOderaOalteh,  AprtlM.  lyn.  hM  turned  three  of  these  recent  poems  into  Eng- 


TO  BRAVE  UNCLE  BAM.  And  yet,  I  fancy,  toward  thy  noble  goal 
And  90  It's  on  nt  lastl    Soon  comes  a  mom  Thon'lt  not  advance  as  swlfty  as  thy  dream. 

When  thou  wilt  take  the  fleld  with  mind  to  fight  ^V^*^  *^*''  ?'^°Z  f^'^\  ^^^°Jt^7  T"b. 
Ill  lliat,  (lid  armnr  wlilrh  thnn  hast  not  worn  ^  ^°^  "  '~*™  *''^  ^'"^^  laarels  gleam. 

Form^nv  a?^r-almo8t  a  comiP  s?ahl  ^ot  basely  thinking  of  a  coward's  fllght^ 
A  )m»T^f  ^™bT„  ,                th    thf  ™  Fiercely  resolved  for  combat  stands  thy  (oe. 

Tlia  t  ( liou^m^ttr^d  art  won  t  to  nlav  '"^  k"""" '  '*''"'  ""^  •"^*  *'"**"  perchance  ht 
V.'Z  llrspTrtT^t^nS^^l^'ty'brin;^'^  '■  ^"^"^  ""»  half  a  dozen  teeth  or  «,. 

War's  not  a  game,  thou  tliinkest,  that  will  pay.  |ygi,^  iq,, ^  („„  ti,^  ^lay  he  himself  defend  I 
_,       ,    1    .     *    1,            ,    11,   J  w  •  My  choicest  bleaainga  to  his  oanse  be  given  1 

Thou  (eelest  safe.  Wnae  in  this  debate  j^„/j,  j^  ^^  ^y,  ^^^  ,„  j^,  ^_ 

A   i  ^r.        m°  ?■*  ^  ^^^\t"''.       .  Pn™  ™*ny "» ^^  '""1'"  ^^  ^'^  ^  shrtven  1 

WK    H  /*^  1  f  *?ff  i",  'u.    '^  '^''  ""'*  .  Fierce  Is  the  combat  waged  between  the  pair  i 

Th   f  r,^ "    f     "Jl^     h  T"^?  '.itr  Sometimes  thou  art  oTlop  and  sometlrieshe; 


tia(T.B  KAM  TBS  ADl 


n  Oa^dwoattMh,  U 
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"JuBt  wnlt  tin  I 


tiOK  u'hut  a  tJpunisk  wui 


iili-h.  (Bfrtin). 


\c  Rnrcelona  Cumicn. 


"How  queerlyyuu  have  gotten  yourself  up,  Maatvr  Jonn^ 

"  I  admit  that  this  contume  Is  cot  very  practical,  but  I  do 
claim  that  It  lina  essentially  the  military  charm." 
Fnim  ie  Rlre,  Pnrls. 


s  ABSUBD  coHuBpncnt  or  V 


Fn>m  Kihirlki  (Vi'> 


Fn>ni  tliu  Dumticm  I'liiihii  dtuilupvHl.  Huiit;ar>->- 

and  the  Paris  opinion  an  shown  in  the  two  ilniwiiigs  at 
the  top  oC  the  pa^e  in  highly  iiTiiiising.  The  I[ii]i){ariaii<i. 
ever  Hince  tlie  ilnj-a  of  KoshhHi,  have  Iwen  nnleiit  fricndi 
of  tlie  AmurlMUl  repulilic,  AUd  their  vtewH  nre  nut  ex- 
pressed b}' the  Vieiinn  foret{j:ii  ofnce.  On  liie  opixmite 
piigB  is  an  niniisinK  Iltkrceloiui  caricittnre  wliitli  sliows 
hoiv  iM>piiliir  eiillillHiiism  for  tlio  war  hiiH  been  dmnpeneil 
by  llie  adoption  iif  a  new  Arnijr  bill  whicli  makes  inili- 
tarj-  Hprvice  iinivcrnal  and  cumpiilsory. 


From  the  Bolond  IitM  (Bndapeat,  HnnguiT).  Frum  tlie  nunium  rniiffi  (liudiipeat,  Hdokm)'). 
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■■  n«ar  mo.  it  waa  nut  alwiiys  Uiqb  I "— From  Uft  (New  York). 
AltlioURh   the  past  moiitli  has  broiipUt   imrny.  evi-      wi)iHl,ijII'f/e,fn tliecartooiireproducedatthetopoftlui 
(Idiirc.'i  oC  Kii^lish  frLi'nilliTitwH  to  the  UiiitMl  StiitcH — a      {Mi^f, — the  nuccossivu  nnmbeTs of  London  J*uneh  hm 
KtHty  of  Blliiirs  very  pU-HHimlly  illustrated  by  Sir.  At-      iiltogether  faiU'il  towarm  up  t«wBrd  Brother  Joi 


{Apropos  oF  the  iiuw  gpHnlsh  tnxf  8  whloli  afiply  to  the  property  of  the  olerBy.) 


CARTOON  COMMENTS-CHIEFLY  FOREIGN— ON  OUR  H^AR. 


thry'll  be  tlie"  bettt-r  lor  keti 
All  th«  traditions  of  thnt  fine  old  Turysheetare  of  prej- 
udice HKaiiist  the  United  States.    All  the  way  from 

[>Hiiicl  Wtilisier  to  Al)rabnni  Liucoli),  and  from  Lincoln  ,  . 

loMcKiiiWy,  pMHCJt'sciiriciitnrists  and  rhymcBtershaTO 

lamp<>iiniHl"C<)iiHin  Jonathan."   There  is  nothinu  bitter  THE    PATRIOT    U.S.A> 

in  lt«  rtjtent  allusions  to  the  American-Spanish  war,  Oatur  oj SpaniAPouhTy.  "Guua  I  'u.  kill  tbose  Fowli, 

but  there  iHuo  heartiness  of  good-ivill.    Itstartoons  are  axtwavi", 

more  offensive  In  a  certain  easy-fsoing  contempt  they  tAMerdii«  to  the  Daily  Mail,  "tbi  hulrtd  for  Spiniirdi  hu  gtim 

^iri.n.ir  rknn  if  thov  ifufu  ■liutini.i'li.-  )i. .utile      Thi.  Moii  lulnm  Miions  the  falriotfo  (»rnien  cl  TVeBchsiter  Counly,  N«w  York  Sti 

exhibit  than  if  they  ivere  i  istmctlj  hostile.     Itie  Mexi-        ^^^  ,^,^  ^,^  ^^  killing^  iho  Bp«iuh  fowlt  which  <h«  »«.    Cok 
can  cartoon  on  the  oppOHit«  JNlge  is  a  curious  design         Ok»m,  at  the  Poiuhctter  lufintrr.  iiyi  he  hu  killrd  eii  Spaniih  noil 
snggested  by  the  news  that  the  present  S punish  Gov-         which  he  owned,  end  ih»lhi>nrighbtmnm  following  biieneiapk."] 
nt  Is  conipellinR  the  eccleniiistical  authorities  to  Here  'a  thi»e  times  thte*  for  Colonel  Oeeeh 

iartre  psrt  ot  the  war  taxes.  '  And  Westcheater  f»rmBT«  mill 

The  braveat  patriot*  (ver  *eea 

"    '"'^ '~''-^  ■--^--  To  ftnBWSr  duty's  c»lll 

Thfy  might  not  meet  ths  Bpanisli  SMt 

On  the  liigh  seia  oheek  l^  jo«l, 
Bo  with  bawie  ud  knife  they  bs^an  thair  ttrife, 

And  alaugktared  the  Spanisli  fowl ! 
Ther  arenged  (lie  Maint  on  the  famyard  doB 

'Who  dftied  in  their  ears  to  oiov, 
And  hia  vivee  and  chicke  vera  set  upon 
With  many  i 


With  many  a  deadly  blov  ! 
E'en  the  bapleea  egg  coold  no  quarter  hrg 
As  it  crunched  'nealh  ue  stalwart  heel. 


And  the  chick  nnbom  must  have  known  tha  moi 

That  oil  hoaeet  patriola  feet ! 
Here  'e  three  timca  thne  for  Colonel  Okuk 

And  that  rooater-slanng  band. 
Who  showed  the  (o*  what  man  may  mean 

When  threatened  thair  nattv*  land ! 
And  the  Eagle's  ory  well  ni^  bust  the  ikj 

As  he  soured  o'er  the  foreign  crew, 
And  in  pnmd  Madrid  man  thair  (acn  hid 
^  When  thay  learned  what  BarcnceMHiU  dot 

r,  they  cant  get  on  mifass^^^s^^^^sa^:^ 

Fmm  i^ncft.  (London). 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY:    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

BY  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 


VERMON'TERS  seem  to  lie  strongly  addiL-tt'd 
to  tlie  annoying  lialiit  of  ftetlinn  up  early. 
Ethan  Alk-n  was  a  VeniKmt'.T.  ( )ne  fine  morning 
he  arrived  at  Ticoiideroga  in  atiiple  time  fur  an 
early  breakfast.  And  a  century  and  a  quarter  later 
Commodore  Uoorge  Dewey,  another  Vermontor, 
80  far  forgot  himaelf  au  to  violate  the  etiquette  of 
Spanish  warfare,  wliich  is  sup;)osed  to  take  place 
at  such  times  as  nut  lo   interfere  with  meals  or 


slei'p,  or  any  other  amii.«ement.  In  iavl.  (ieorge 
Dewey  was  seen  in  Manila  harbor  only  a  few 
hours  after  tlie  I)..ns  had  (roni;  to  l)ed.  So  he 
proceeile*!  to  wake  tlieni  up. 

BlKTUrLACE. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  born  in  Moiitpolier,  Vt., 
December  26,  1K37.  And  if  early  rising  really 
be  a  State  quality,  ns  Vermonters  claim,  pros- 
perity follows  hard  upon  the  ])raeti<r«  of  it.  To 
have  seen  the  town  of  Montpelicris  to  have  belield 
the  very  embodiment  of  industry  and  thrift,  and 
of  comfortable  wealth,  their  consequence.    Every- 


body appears  well-to-do,  and,  what  is  better, 
busy.  The  little  city  ia  bright  and  clean,  with 
solid  and  tasteful  houses  of  the  colonial  type, 
mostly  of  brick,  set  back  behind  broad  shaded 
lawns.  The  wide  streets  are  lined  by  tnagnifi- 
ceiit  elms,  and  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  tower 
high  above  you  on  either  side  as  you  walk.  Mont- 
ptdier,  like  most  Vermont  towns,  was  built  upon 
the  hills  first,  and  it  was  perhaps  with  reluctance 
that  the  settlers  came  down  into  the  narrow  val- 
ley of  the  Onion,  now  called  the  Winooski. 

Montpelier  owes  not  a  little  to  Dr.  Dewey,  the 
admiral's  fathtn',  who  late  in  life  was  the  founder 
of  its  most  flourishing  corporation.  Like  all 
foremost  citizens  of  New  England  common- 
wealths he  believed  in  education,  and  tlie  results 
of  education  are  jiatont  in  every  feature  of  the 
place  ;  in  the  splendid  freu  library,  in  the  art 
gallery,  contributed  by  a  liberal  adopted  citizen; 
in  the  architecture  of  the  homes  and  of  the  State 
HoTise,  and  even  in  the  very  book-shops  of  the 
town.  Montpelier  is  not  only  a  good  place  to 
come  fro)n,  but  unlike  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  es- 
timate of  Scotland,  a  better  place  to  stay  in. 

"A  CKOWS  TllK  COSQUEKOK  IS  DUE." 

1'liis  chances  to  be  the  motto  of  the  ancestral 
arms  of  the  Dewoys.  Tlie  first  Dewey  came  to 
Dorchester,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in 
Hi'i'i,  from  Sandwich,  England.  The  admiral 
is  the  ninth  generation.  Simeon  Dewey,  his 
grandfather,  was  born  in  Hanover,  K.  H.,  con 
siderably  ovi-r  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  bought 
a  farm  in  Uerlin,  Vt. ,  four  miles  from  Moat- 
jtelicr.  The  family  is  long-lived.  Mr.  Charles 
Dewey,  the  ailiniral's  brother,  when  in  England 
some  time  ago,  happened  to  overhear  &  British 
theory  for  .Amoricftn  degeneracy.  "  Americans," 
said  the  critic,  "are  undersized  and  die  early 
becauHe  they  live  upon  pork  and  ice-water. "  Mr. 
D(;wey  ha.slened  to  thank  his  informant,  replying 
that  imtil  then  it  had  always  been  a  mystery  to 
him  why  his  grandfather  Simeon  had  been  pre- 
maturely cut  off  at  the  early  age  ot  ninety-throe. 
To  him  pork  and  ice-water  were  essentials. 

In  Hcrlin  the  admiral's  father,  Julius  Vemans 
Dowey,  M.D.,  was  born  in  180L  In  1822  he 
settled  in  Montpelier,  marrying  in  1825  Mia 
Mary  Perrin.  Four  children  were  bom,  Chuiei, 
Etlward,  Georgcand  Mary. 


ADMIRAL  DEIVEY.'  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


an 


A   HEBO   FOR    A   FATHKB. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  two  kinds  of  heroes: 
those  wlio  go  abroad  and  win  victories  for  their 
country  and  fame  for  themselves,  and  those  who 
remain  at  home  in  the  sphere  where  God  has 
jilaccd  them,  liattling  each  day  with  trials,  but 
winning  their  fight  without  plaudits,  and  often 
without  even  the  knowledge  of  those  nearest 
them.  The  Deweys  are  a  fighting  stock,  and 
father  and  son  fought  and  gained  each  his  victory 
in  his  own  way.  For  few  walks  of  life  offer 
more  cbanccs  for  noble  deeds  than  that  of  a 
country  doctor. 

Julius  Dewey  when  but  a  poor  lad  taught 
school  in  Montpelier,  and  earned  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  study  medicine  and  to  get  his 
degree.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  but  an  early 
Tii^r.  and  the  future  admiral  learned  his  lesson 
young.  He  was  more  than  once  awakened  by 
his  father's  cheery  voice  singing ': 


The  doctor  had  a  cheery  but  strong  face  and 
a  healthful,  ruddy  complexion.  As  may  be 
guessed,  he  was  not  a  politic  man,  and  he  had 
his  own  opinions  and  gave  them  strongly  when 
called  upon.  He  had  always  maintained  he 
would  give  his  sons  as  good  an  education  as  was 
in  his  power,  and  he  kept  his  word.  He  always 
kept  his  word.  He  married  three  times,  all  hia 
children  being  those  of  his  first  wife.  "When  ho 
got  to  be  fifty,  having  saved  something  out  of 
his  practice,  he  formed  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Montpelier,  and  before  he  died, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  very  pros- 
perous. 


And  nothing  1b  half  so  dull." 

T)r.  Dewov  was  a  man  of  a  deep,  innate  reli- 
gion, and  a  breadth  of  doctrinal  view  by  no 
means  common  in  his  time.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Montpelier,  where 
the  future  admiral  was  baptized,  went  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  was  confirmed.  The  first  funeral 
which  took  place  there  was  that  of  George  Dewey'a 
mother,  when  he  was  but  five  years  old. 

Grace  before  meals  was  habitual  at  the  doctor's 
hou^e,  and  George's  sister  recalls  many  an  irre- 
sislilile  grimace,  when  distinguished  visitors 
chanced  to  be  present,  from  a  mischievous 
youngfiter  at  the  far  end  of  the  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  prayer.  The  doctor  was  a  man  who 
had  conquered  a  temper  in  hia  early  days,  and 
none  of  his  diildren  ever  saw  him  in  anger.  He 
looked  jwrsistently  upon  the  happy  side  of  life, 
and  Iwlieved  in  laughter  above  quinine.  Far 
and  near  over  the  country-side  was  he  known 
an<i  loved,  and  many  a  forlorn  patient  brightened, 
1m^  the  day  ever  so  rainy,  when  ho  caught  sight 
of  L'l'hr  in  the  doctor's  gig.  And  the  doctor 
was  never  too  tired  or  loo  preoccupied  to  tell  the 
children  anecdotes  when  he  came  home  to  dinner 
or  supper.  He  loved  children,  not  only  his  own, 
but  all  children,  and  this  is  one  of  many  traits 
the  admiral  inherits  from  him.  Never  a  Sunday 
evening  passed  in  the  little  house  opposite  the 
State  House  without  the  hymns  with  the  chil- 
dren after  church.  The  doctor  knew  them  all 
by  heart.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  _ 
Rurns  was  his  favorite,  and  no  wonder.  Then 
came  Shakespeare  and  Cowper. 


(pKther  or  the  >dmIrBl,) 

He  had  always  expressed  a  wish  to  "go  in 
harness, "  and  thus  he  went  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  to  the  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  high  on  the 
hill  above  the  scene  of  hia  labors.  Admiral 
Dewey  has  often  said  that  of  all  the  great  and 
public  men  he  has  met  in  liis  wide  experience  in 
the  world,  his  fattier  stands  first  in  character. 
Yes,  Dr.  Dewey  was  a  hero,  in  that  he  fought 
the  battle  of  a  hard  life  and  won  with  honor. 

OEOROE   DEWEV'S   BOTHOOD. 

The  doctor  had  a  name  for  his  son  Qeorge 
which  rings  with  a  strangely  prophetic  sotind 
after  the  years — he  called  him  his  "little  hero." 
Well  the  doctor  knew  the  timber  of  which  the 
lad  was  made.     It  was  not  given  him  to  fonwe 
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when  George  was  acampenng  barefoot  over  the 
hills  the  great  victory  iu  tropic  climes  that  whs  to 
quicken  the  pulse  of  tlio  world,  but  before  the 
doctor  died  he  had  talked  with  the  gi'cat  Parra- 
g«t  in  New  York,  where  the  admiral  had  seized 
his  hand  and  said  with  a  tccnuine  emotion  : 

"  Sir,  your  son  George  is  a  worthy  andabrave 
officer.  He  has  an  honorable  record  and  some 
day  will  make  his  own  mark." 

Surely,  that  was  something  of  a  reward  1 

The  cottage  where  (jeorgo  was  born  and  parsed 
his  childhood  still  stands,  hut  it  has  been  removed 
somo  distance  down  the  street  from  its  old  site, 
directly  across  from  the  white- columned  State 
House.  In  bygone  days  it  was  a  vine-clad  cot- 
tage, and  the  Onion  Hivcr  ran  through  the  pleas- 
ant fields  and  gardens  behind  it,  between  weep- 
ing willows  and  stone  walla.  Tbo  steep  velvet 
side  of  a  hill  rises  from  its  farther  bank.  Little 
George  loved  that  river;  his  bare  feet  knew  every 
stone  in  it.  One  day  he  was  summoned  out  of 
the  rapids  and  dragged  reluctant  into  the  parlor 
to  meet  "  com^iany.''  The  '-company"  still 
have  a  vivid  memory  of  the  very  small  boy  with 
the  roguish  black  eyes  and  restless  face — none 
too  clean — and  of  tlie  sinewy  bare  little  legs, 
and  even  of  the  battered  straw  hat,  innocent  of 
britn.  which  he  held  bashfully  in  his  baud  while 
the  introduction  was  in  progress. 

George's  sister  Mary,  two  years  younger,  was 
his  constant  companion  when  his  excellency  per- 
mitted. She  knew  no  keener  joy  than  that  of 
plodding  after  him  many  a  weury  mile  with  a 
tin  of  worms.  To  bait  his  hook  was  a  privilege 
anspeakable.  How  often  of  late  lias  she  lived 
over  those  years  while  awaiting  news' of  him 
from  the  far-away  Orient!  George  was  not  a 
great  reader  in  those  days.  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
pleased  him  and  amusei.!  a  paBsion  for  atlventuro 
in  far-away  lands  which  he  took  out  in  tramps 
over  his  own  Vermont  mountains,  with  sister 
Mary,  perhaps,  as  man  Friday.  Kiit  a  fateful 
day  came  when  his  big  brother  Charles,  twelve 
years  older,  presented  him  with  a  cii\iy  of  the 
"Life  of  Hannibal."  Snow  lay  thick  on  the 
stpop  slope  behind  the  State  House,  and  over  it  a 
heavy  crust  with  surface  like  jcln^s.  To  ten-year- 
old  Hannibal  here  was  a  Juiinfriiu  ivady  to 
hand  and  well-nigh  as  formidable.  ()rdefM  were 
at  once  issued  to  sister  Mary,  in  this  ins!unce  the 
army  and  all  the  appurtenanceB  tliereof.  w!io 
cheerfully  left  her  "  ChiM's  Life  of  Queen  Hess" 
and  the  cozy  fii-cside  to  follow  ber  captain  over 
the  Alps — no  mean  undertakiuK — and  afterward 
to  pay  for  her  loyalty,  poor  little  sonl,  by  u  week 
in  bed.  History  does  not  mention  what  hap- 
pened U>  George. 

It  could  scarce  !»  expecl^d  that  a  general   or 


an  admiral  should  go  through  life  without  fight- 
ing. Fights  occurred  in  those  days,  though  the 
town  records  of  Montpelier  fail  to  reveal  time  or 
place  or  results.  If  rumor  be  true,  faowever, 
results  were  with  tbo  future  admiral.  He  waa  « 
Iwrn  leader,  and  owned  a  temper  that  kind  Dr. 
Dewey  had  more  than  once  to  reckon  with. 
(ieorge  bad  a  wiry  little  frame,  and  its  constant 
activity  made  the  gaining  of  flesh  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  prom- 
inent clergyman  of  Montpelier,  remembers  the 
admiral  at  this  period  very  well.      Mr.   Wright 
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ia  the  nflighborhood.  But  since  thii  ytrj  tnit 
in  tlie  admiral  has  finally  led  to  the  deetruction 
of  all  the  Spanish  ships  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he 
has  recently,  though  uot  until  recently,  been  for- 
given by  the  aggrieved  lady,  who  Btill  lives  in 
Montpelier.  She  has  so  far  gone  against  her 
convictions  as  to  have  penned  him  a  letter  of 
congratulation. 

ADMIBAL   DBVEY'B   PIRST  CB0ISE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  admirals 
first  cruise  took  place  when  he  was  no  older  than 
eleven.  It  happened  in  this  wise  :  he  started 
out  one  day  in  hia  father's  buggy,  accompanied 
bj  bis  friend  Will  Redfield,  bent  upon  an  over 


was  a  schoolmate.  ' '  George  was  always  a  fighting 
boy,"  said  he.     So  is  the  child  father  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Wright  also  recalls  going  to  ' '  nigger  min- 
strel "  shows  in  George  Dewey's  bam.  George  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  these  shows  (and  they  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  such  low  comedy  aa 
minstrels) — he  was  business  manager,  stage  man- 
ager, took  the  leading  parts,  and.  I  believe  the 
future  admiral's  productions  were  exclusively 
brought  forth  here.  Sister  Mary  invariably  pre- 
ferred the  audience  and  a  back  seat,  whence  she 
could  admire  without  being  seen.  But  on  one 
occasion,  the  regular  leading  lady  (ten  years  old) 
being  unavoidably  absent,  Mary  was  peremptorily 
told  to  come  forward  and  take  the  part.  "But 
I  don't  know  it  all,  George,"  she  objected.  That 
made  no  difference.  George  was  to  fire  his  pistol 
at  the  awkward  crisis,  and  so  Mary  carried  off 
the  matter,  on  the  whole,  very  creditably. 

This  pistol -shooting,  by  the  way,  proved  a  huge 
drawing  card,  and  attracted  such  crowds  to  t£e 
theater  that  there  was  scarce  standing  room.  A 
wholly  unwarranted  interference  on  the  part  Of 
the  neighbors  put  an  untimely  end  to  plays  and 
play  bills  by  an  edict  from  the  doctor.  A  peanut 
stand  near  the  door,  another  feature  of  popular- 
ity, modern  managers  might  do  well  to  copy. 

The  bump  of  destructiveness  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  attribute  to  the  fighting  character,  and 
it  was  not  lacking  in  George  Dewey.  His  chief 
offense  in  this  direction  was  the  killing  of  a  pet 
dove  which  belonged  to  a  young  lady  of  twelve 
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Ifliid  trii)  i)f  mivontiin^ — tn  lirivf  tlji?  cows  twme, 
it  liaji  boon  Baul.  Hut  wlifii  tlu'V  i;aiin:  Id  the 
Pot^  Hiv.T,  wliicli  outers  tli.i  Wiiwuski  soiiio  .lis- 
tance  from  tin;  tnwn,  tlicy  fimii<l  it  liiplii-r  tljJiii 
the  oMost  idlialiitatit  liaif  .■vor  soon  it,  tke  fnnl 
impassalilo  from  roccnt  riiiiiH.  Williiiiii  ])riiiii'ntly 
counsolod  tuniiK)^  liuck,  Imt  tu  tliis  ilio  aduiiral 
would  not  lisfoii. 

"  What  man  hath  duuo,  man  can  do,"  said  lie. 
and  he  whii)i>ed  «]>  his  hi.i-so  nnd  wont  at  tlio 
fort!  four  hdh.  Noodloss  i<.  wiy,  iio  fuuu.l  no 
liottom ;  UiL'  sii]H!r!!tnii!turo  of  hia  frail  craft, 
wliich  in  this  caso  was  ihis  l.iinK"''-to|i.  ca^t  adrift 
and  Hoatcl  swiftly  nwav  towiii-.i  Lako  Chiin.- 
I^lain,  whili!  Iho  admiral,  soror.o  a«  cvor,  and  Hi- 
tlion.UKhlv  frifihtonod  William,  clandi.^red  oti 
board  tbo  horwo  and  mana^rcd  to  kn.l  in  safety. 
When  the  l-iy  reached  hi  .mo  lh«  d<.et.,r  was  luvay 
on  a  profcK^siorial  call,  and  an  innate  sense  of 
tactics  hade  Ueorj^o  {pi  ilin'ctly  to  berl,  wiilioiit 
waiting;  tor  suppor.  The  father  found  him  aji- 
parently  aaleop,  but  was  injt  deceived,  and  innne- 
diately  began  to  chido  him  for  his  rashness,  when 
his  son  replied  from  the  depths  of  the  covers: 


"  You  ought  to  be  thankful  that  my  life  »"ath 
Alas  !   the  fiiture  admii'al  lisped. 


(Joiirfie  Howoy  was  sent  first,  when  a  little 
cliai'.  to  tlio  Wusliington  County  Grammar  School 
in  Moiitpelier.  The  scholars  there  did  not  haw 
the  rojiutatiiin  of  licing  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  il  is  tn  lie  feared  that  George  was  no  excep 
tiiiii  to  the  rule.  To  this  school,  after  a  variety 
iif  (iiilnres.  <-[inie  Mr.  Z.  K.  Pangbom,  now 
Maj.  'A,  K.  I'anghorn,  of  the  Jersey  City  yo»mo/. 
'j'hc  buys,  i|iiite  exhilarated  by  the  success  they 
liad  )iad  with  former  masters,  made  a  bold  stand, 
wil)i  young  George  Duwoy  lo  the  front  and 
center,  (ieorgo  was  at  onw  called  upon  (orei- 
andnation,  but  the  spirit  of  mutiny  being  nfe 
within  hini,  lie  declined  to  go.  The  dominio 
thori'uimn  seized  the  collar  of  young  Dewey  with 
one  hand  and  his  whip  with  the  other ;  no 
({uurter  1x-ing  cried,  none  was  given,  and  the  lail 
got  a  whipping  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
served  out  in  that  dbtrict.     He  was  then  told  u> 
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go  home,  and  Mr.  Pangborn  went  along,  the  rcBt 
of  the  Bcliool  tronpine  at  liig  lipels.  Dr.  Dewey 
stood  at  his  door,  and  sizing  the  eitiiation  at 
sight  of  the  procossiun,  dismisEed  the  hoys  and 
took  the  sclio()liiia8ior  and  (Jeorge  to  his  study, 

"■What  is  it,  my  son  ?"  he  asked. 

In  answer,  litH^rge  Htripjicd  off  coat  and  shirt 
and  slioweil  a  back  eovored  witli  red  stripes,  whieh 
gavt!  Iiis  latlier  more  pain  than  he  felt  himself. 
But  the  doctor  was  a  just  man — a  very  just  one. 
Perceiving  that  George  was  still  not  as  repentant 
as  he  should  be,  ho  brought  him  round  by  de- 
claring that  1)0  himself  would  add  to  tlie  punish- 
ment if  Mr.  I'angborn  had  not  given  enoiigb.  The 
hint  proved  sufficient. 

Tt  wa.s  natural  that  a  boy  of  Dewey's  spirit 
should  grow  to  have  an  affei-tion  for  the  dominie 
who  did  not,  flinch  from  his  duty.  When  Mr. 
I'angborn  went  to  Johnson,  Vi,,  ayearorsoafter- 
ward  to  cstal>lish  a  private  acaile)ny,  George  fol- 
lowed him  tliithcr  by  his  own  request.  Perhaps 
itwa.1  here  111' wrote  the  essays  on  "  Fame"  which 
hissist^'r  treasured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  and  sent  to  him  six  yours  ago.  Captain 
llewi'V  n'plied  upon  reading  it  over  that  it  was 
much    better  than    he  ever    expected    to  write 

-U  fifteen  he  went  to  the  Norwich  Military 
-Vcademy  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  it  was  while 
iheiv  ho  eonmvoii  a  strong  taste  for  a  military 
life  and  exi)r<sscil  a  desire  to  go  to  Annapolis. 
This  was  greatly  against  his  father's  wishes.  But 
it  hail  never  Iwen  the  doctor's  policy  to  thwart 
his  cliildn-ii,  and  he  consented.  It  so  happened 
thiir   Dewey  mentioned  his  ambition  to  George 


Spalding,  a  schoolmate  of  his,  to  discover  tbftt 
Spalding  had  like  designs.  It  was  Spalding  who 
obtained  the  appointment  and  Dewey  the  alter- 
nate through  Senator  Poote,  Itut  fate,  in  the 
guise  of  a  stern  New  England  mother,  stepped 
in  at  this  juncture,  and  so  it  camo  about  that  the 
Hcv.  George  H.  Spalding  preached  a  war  sermon 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  old 
schoolmate's  great  victory, 

AT    TIIK    NAVAL    ACAnEMY. 

Dewey  enttreii  the  elass  of  'Tii  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  At  that  time  he  was  a  strong, 
active  boy  of  medium  hei^rht,  with  flashing 
black  eyes  and  shoulders  beginning  to  broaden. 
Tie  could  swiin  as  one  liorn  to  the  water  should, 
and  excelled  in  all  out-door  exeivises.  At  An- 
napolis ho  found  the  lino  sharj'ly  drawn  between 
tho  Northern  and  .Soutlutrn  boys,  and  George 
proceeded  at  once  to  get  into  trouble.  He  had 
a  spirit  that  would  bear  no  insult,  and  lie  was 
singled  out  by  the  leader  of  tho  Southern  lads 
as  the  most  pronusiug  of  the  Northern  faction 
for  a  little  excitement.  Tiie  Southerner  was 
not  disappointed.  George  was  far  from  re- 
senting tho  term  of  "Yankee;"  lie  thought 
that  ,of  '"dough-face"  more  opprobrious,  and 
and  as  the  quarrel  grew  his  enemy  did  not  stop 
there.  So  one  day,  coming  out  of  moss  George 
waited  for  him  and  calmly  knocked  him  down, 
and  got  decidedly  the  better  of  the  mix-up  that 
followed.  Some  time  afterward  he  had  an  ink- 
stand hurled  at  his  head  in  the  reading-room, 
which  resulted  in  another  personal  encounter, 
with  tho  freshman  admiral  again  victorious.    Hut 
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tho  matter  did  not  end  even  here,  for  tho  Houtli- 
erner  wroto  a  clialk-ntro  tu  mortal  comlmt  with 
pistols  ut  close  i-finyi'.  Tlie  otier  was  acceptttd 
with  alaiiritv,  the  Mjcmds  clioseii,  and  (rveii  the 
gruuiul  [wceii  off.  when  the  claesi nates,  seriously 
alarmed,  informed  some  of  tho  oliieers  stationed 
at  Annapolis.  And  so  again  fate  was  kind  to 
Dewey's  uoiintry. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  when  now  the  South 
and  the  North  are  linnly  luiiU'il  unilcr  the  ono 
flag  with  one  heart  for  our  country,  that  tlie 
breaeh  was  eventually  heale.i.  On'hotJi  sides 
were  lads  of  honor  and  courage  quick  to  recog' 
nize  tiicse  qualities  in  tho  other,  and  as  the  class 
became  united  George  Dewey  grew  to  lie  one  of 
its  most  pc)pular  memljeiii.  Sonu'liow,  a  (juiet 
fellow  who  can  "do  things"  is  always  popular, 
and  George  was  this  kind. 

Young  Dewpy  was  graduated  in  1H5S,  numlier 
five  ill  his  class.  Hut  fourteen  out  c.f  jx-rhaps 
sixty-five  who  started  in  roceivud  diplomas. 
George  was  not  naturally  a  student,  but  he  ex- 
celled ill  the  study  of  seamanshiii.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  Jiere  that  Admiral  Dewey  is  tho 
logical  result  of  a  oystem  which  jiroducos  tlie  liest 
naval  officers  in  tho  worhl.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Wo  have  not  only  the  very 
finest  of  material  to  choose  from,  for  llie  .Atnei'i- 
can  officer  coi»bim«  valuable  qualities  of  bis  own 
with  tho  necessary  traits  whicli  ai-e  found  in  tlie 
English  and  otlier  northern  races,  but  also  1k'- 
causo  tho  whole  result  of  the  Annapolis  training 
may  be  summed  up  in  tbc  ])lirHSe  ' '  the  survi\'al 
of  the  fittest."     It  is  tho  refined  metal  alone  that 


cotnes  out.  At  Annapolis  a  lad  is  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  bis  own  resources.  He  knows  there 
is  no  bottom  under  him  if  he  falls;  and  he  is 
forced  to  nnter  into  competition  with  the  bright- 
est minds  from  all  over  the  country  for  his  only 
existoneo,  as  it  were.  And  he  is  put  to  tt  dis- 
cipline and  hardship  more  rigid  than  that  of  tlio 
enlisted  man  aboard  ship.  His  superiors  know 
no  such  thing  as  favor. 

George  Dewey  entered  tho  Academy  with  ft 
hatred  of  lying.  He  went  into  the  service  with 
this  feeling  intensified,  and  in  all  the  years  be  has 
been  at  sea  lie  has  been  lenient  with  Jack  for 
every  offense  but  tJiis. 

As  a  niidahipman  ho  was  sent  to  the  Buropettn 
station,  cruising  for  two  years  in  tho  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  Wabash,  with  C'aptain  Barron,  of 
Virginia,  who  afterward  joined  tho  Confederate 
navy.  Visiting  .TernsaJem,  he  sent  an  olive-wood 
c*iie  to  his  grandfather,  then  living  in  Vermont. 
The  old  gentleman  died  with  that  cane  by  his 
side,  and  his  v(;ry  last  words  were  of  affection 
for  the  gi'andson  wlio  bad  sent  it.  In  I860 
(Jeorge  n^turned  to  ^Vnnapolis  to  be  examined 
for  a  commission,  showing  his  ability  by  leading 
bis  fellows.  This  stand,  combined  with  that  of 
his  graduation,  gave  him  a  final  rating  of  three 
in  his  class. 

DEWKY    IS    THE   CIVIL    WAB. 

A  great  deed  like  tho  victory  of  Manila  is  not 
the  accomplishment  of  an  hour,  nor  yet  of  &  day, 
but  of  a  lifetime,  Tho  spirit  that  impelled  the 
eleven-year-old  hero  across  the  flood  was  the 
same,  to  be  sure,  as  that  which  sent  Commodore 
D<'woy  into  a  black  harlwr  in  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, past  unknown  shallows  and  frowning 
forts  and  over  torjiediH's  to  flght  a  treaclierous 
riico.  Hut  in  the  commodore  boyish  daring  was 
tempered  by  years  i)f  hard  study  of  his  profes- 
sion and  other  years  of  hanl  fighting  in  some 
of  the  fiercest  Ijattles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Tiewey  was  at  borne  in  Montpclior  when  Sumter 
was  (iii'<l  upon.  One  week  afterward  he  secured 
liis  commission  as  a  lieutenant  and  was  ordered 
to  the  steam  sloop  J/ZsiiMi))/)/,  of  the  west  Gulf 
squndron.  lie  was  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  the  black  eye  bad  become  piercing.  It 
will  be  reiiieniliored  that  Farragut  raised  his  flag 
over  this  lleet  in  February,  ISfi-J.  The  ifissitttppi 
was  tlKMJuly  side- wheeler  of  the  lot.  Commander 
Melancthon  Smith  was  her  captain  and  DewOT 
her  Ih-st  lieutennut.  Early  in  April  the  larger 
siiips,  the  J//.s«/.<sf/7-j  among  tiiem,  were  unloaded 
ami  liaulivi  over  the  l>ar,  and  by  the  night  of  the 
2;ji]  iln'  squailron  was  ready  for  the  business  of 
running  past  the  formidable  batteries  of  St. 
I'hilij)  and  Jackson,  ready  to  conquer  the  Coa- 
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federate  fleet  'beyond  &nd  to  press  on  to  New 

Orleans. 

Farragut  divided  his  ships  into  two  divisions, 
C&pt.  Theodorus  B&iley  to  hare  command  of  that 
going  first,  and  the  Mississippi  was  the  third  in 
his  line.  Decks  were  whitewashed,  no  lights 
were  showing,  and  the  night  was  inky  black  save 


cannon- mouths.     It  was  like  some  terrible  than- 

der-Btorm  with  almost  incessant  lightning.  For 
an  instant  all  would  be  dark  and  Dewey  unseen. 
Then  the  forts  would  belch  forth,  and  there  he 
was  away  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  flames  from 
the  guns  almost  touching  him  and  the  big  shot 
and  shell  passing  near  enough  to  him  to  blow 
him  over  with  their  breath,  while  he  held  firmly 
to  the  bridge  rail.  Every  time  the  dark  came 
back  I  felt  sure  that  we  would  never  see  Dewoy 
again.  But  at  the  next  flash  there  he  stood. 
His  bat  was  blown  oS  and  his  eyes  were  aflame. 
But  be  gave  his  orders  with  the  air  of  a  man  in 
thorough  command  of  himself.  He  took  in 
everything.  He  aaw  a  point  of  advantage  and 
seized  it  at  once.  And  when  from  around  the 
hull  of  the  Penaacola  the  rebel  ram  darted, 
Dewey  like  a  flash  saw  what  was  best  to  be  done; 
and  as  he  put  his  knowledge  into  words  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi  fell  oS,  and  as  the  ram  came 
up  alongside  the  entire  starboard  broadside 
plunged  a  mass  of  iron  shot  and  shell  through 
her  armor  and  she  began  to  sink.  Her  crew  ran 
her  ashore  and  escaped.  A  boat's  crew  from 
oar  ship  went  on  board,  thinking  to  extinguish 
the  flames  which  our  broadside  bad  started  and 
capture  her.  But  she  was  too  far  gone.  Dewey 
took  ua  all  through  the  fight,  and  in  a  manner 
which  won  the  warmest  praise,  not  only  of  all  on 
board,  but  of  Farragut  himself.     He  was  cool 


for  the  lurid  red  of  an  occasional  Confederate 
fire.  The  big  sliips,  having  a  speed  of  only 
eight  knots,  hugged  the  shore  to  avoid  the  swift 
current.  On,  on  they  steamed,  a  slow,  stately 
procession  that  knew  no  check,  until  the  flames 
of  tiie  broadside  guna  leaped  into  the  very  ports  of 
the  batteries  and  the  shot  struck  in  mid-air.  So 
close  were  tlicy  that  the  gunners  hurled  curses  at 
each  other  across  the  narrow  space  of  black 
water.  On  the  high  bridge  of  the  side-wheeler, 
in  the  midst  of  belching  smoke  and  flame,  stood 
Dewpy,  guiding  the  Mississippi  as  calmly  aa 
though  he  were  going  up  New  York  Bay  on  &• 
still  afternoon  in  Indian  summer.  He  was  aper- 
fect  master  ot  himself. 

"  Do  you  know  the  channel,  Dewey?"  Captain 
?'mith  a.sked  anxioiisly  and  more  than  once  as  he 
paced  from  port  to  starboard.  The  lieutenant 
was  very  young,  only  twenty-four,  and  the  situ- 
ation would  have  tried  a  veteran. 

■'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Dewey  with  confidence 
each  time.  But  ho  admitted  afterward  that  be 
expei^ted  to  ground  any  moment. 

This  ia  how  Chief  Engineer  Baird,  U.  S.  N., 
who  was  there,  remembers  him  :  "I  can  see  him 
now  in  the  red  and  yellow  glare  flung  from  the 


from  first  to  last,  and  after  we  had  passed  the 
fort  and  reached  safety  and  he  came  down  from 
the  bridge  his  face  was  black  with  smoke,  but 
there  wasn't  a  drop  of  perspiration  on  his  brow." 
Things  began  to  go  wrong  on  the  river  %  j^K 
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later,  and  Farragut  once  more  ran  up  from  the 
Gulf  to  adjust  tbem.  Port  Hudson  shoals  and 
currents  are  among  the  most  dangerous  on  the 
stream,  and  it  was  while  running  the  forts  here 
that  the  Mississippi  was  lost.  Tlie  Hartford  and 
Alhatross  led,  then  came  the  Mttnovfjahehi  and 
KineOy  the  Richmond  and  Genesee y  followed  l)y 
tlie  Mississippi  alone.  Tlie  MonongaheJa  and  her 
consort  both  grounded,  though  they  managed 
to  get  off.  But  directly  opposite  the  center  of 
the  Port  Hudson  battery  the  Mississippi  stuck 
hard  and  fast,  as  fair  a  target  as  could  be  wished. 
Shot  after  shot  was  poured  into  her  until  her  hull 
was  riddled,  and  she  had  to  bo  abandoned.  She 
was  hit  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  half  an 
hour.  The  officers  who  took  the  first  boats  ncjver 
returned,  and  so  the  task  of  getting  the  mt^n  to 
safety  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Dewoy.  Twice 
he  went  to  the  Richmond  and  twice  came  back, 
until  at  last  he  and  C'aptain  Smith  stoud  alone  on 
the  deck.  She  was  sot  aiire  m  five  ])lac(^s.  "Are 
you  sure  she  will  burn,  Dewey  ? "  the  captain 
asked  as  he  pausc^d  at  the  gangway.  Dewey 
risked  Ins  life  to  go  to  the  ward-room  for  a  last 
look,  and  together  they  loft  the  shij),  ])o\voy 
without  his  coat-tails,  sorrowfully,  with  the  shot 
splashing  all  around  taom. 

Lieutenant  Dewey  was  then  made  first  lieuten- 
ant of  one  of  the  gunboats  which  Farragut  used 
as  a  dispatcli  boat.  The  admiral  us(»d  ofton  to 
come  aboard  and  stoam  up  near  the  levee  to  ro- 
connoiter,  and  ho  grow  to  have  a  groat  liking  for 
tlie  quiot  young  lieutenant.  The  Southerners  had 
a  way  of  rushing  afield  piece  to  the  top  of  the 
high  bank,  firing  ])oint  blank  at  the  gunboat,  and 
then  of  backing  down  again.  Upon  one  such 
occasion  Farragut  saw  Dewoy  dodge  a  shot. 
Said  he: 

'  *  Why  don't  you  stand  firm,  lieutenant  ?  Don't 
you  know  you  can't  juni])  quick  enough  ?" 

A  day  or  so  after  the  admiral  dodged  a  shot. 
The  lieutenant  smiled  and  hold  his  toiiguo:  but 
the  admiral  had  a  guihy  conscionco.  Hc^  cleared 
his  throat  once  or  twice,  shitted  liis  attitude,  and 
finally  declared: 

'  Why,  sir,  you  can't  help  it,  sir.  It's  human 
liature,  and  thongs  an  end  to  it !  " 

Lieutenant  Dewey  that  same  v<*ar  was  at  Don- 
aldsonviUe,  and  afterward  succoode*!  to  tiic  tom- 
porary  command  of  the  Movont/fthchi  \v\um  hor 
captain,  Ahner  Head,  was  killed 

If  getting  into  the  thick  of  the*  fighting  l»o 
deemed  good  fortune  (and  Admiral  Dewoy  would 
call  it  so),  Lieutenant  Dowov  was  one  of  tlio 
luckiest  officers  in  the  war.  lie  was  Commo- 
dore Henry  Knox  Thatcher's  first  lieutenant  on 
the  Colorado  at  Fort  Fishor  in  December  and 
January,  1864-65.     The    Colorado^  you  may  be 


sure,  was  well  within  striking  distance  of  the  fort, 
but,  being  a  wo(Ml(»n  shij),  was  in  the  second 
circle.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  engage- 
ment, when  matters  were  moving  the  right  way, 
Admiral  l*orter  signaled  Thatcher  to  close  in 
and  silence  a  certain  part  of  the  works.  As  the 
ship  had  already  received  no  inconsiderable  dam- 
age, her  officers  remonstrated.  But  Dewey,  who, 
in  addition  to  dash  and  bravery,  had  now  acquired 
marked  tactical  ability,  was  quick  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  the  move.  ''WeahaH 
be  safer  in  there,*'  he  said  quietly,  **  and  tha 
work  can  Ik)  taken  in  fifteen  minutes. "  It  waib 
The  Now  York  Times^  commenting  upon  thii 
])art  of  the  action,  spoke  of  it  as  "the  moit 
beautiful  duel  of  the  war."  "When  Adminl 
Porter  came  to  congratulate  Commodore  Thatchar 
the  latter  said,  generously  : 

' '  You  must  thank  Lieutenant  Dewey,  air.  It 
was  his  move." 

The  *<move"  won  for  Thatcher  the  nomina- 
tion of  acting  rear  admiral,  and  when,  next 
month,  he  was  sent  to  relieve  Farragut  at  Mobile 
Bay,  h(^  recommended  Dewey  for  his  fleet  captain- 
cy. rrol>ably  the  Department  hesitated  for  fear 
of  arousing  jealousy,  to  give  so  great  a  promo- 
tion to  so  young  a  man,  for  Dewey  was  not  ap- 
pointed. I^ut  in  March,  1865,  two  months  after 
Fort  Fisher,  his  courage  was  promptly  rewarded 
by  a  commission  as  a  lieu  tenant -commander. 


SKUVICE  AFLOAT  AND   ASm")R] 


-niS  MARRIAGE. 


After  the  war  I^ieu tenant- Commander  Dewey 
servtid  for  two  years  on  the  European  squadron, 
first  on  tli(*  Kearsarge  and  then  on  tlie  flagship 
Colorado.  In  18G7,  while  on  duty  at  Portsmouth, 
he  became  engaged  to  Miss  Susy  Goodwin, 
daughter  of  Ichabod  Uoodwin,  known  as  the 
<' fighting  governor"  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
18(18  ho  was  attached  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
then  in  charge  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  many 
oilicors  now  in  tlie  navy  have  a  keen  recollection 
of  the  li()spita]>le  quarters  on  the  Saniee,  In 
1870  ho  ro('(»ived  liis  first  command,  that  of  the 
Xttryaf/finsrtf.  In  1872  came  the  great  and,  so 
far  as  tlio  public  knows,  the  only  cloud  upon  his 
life.  Lat(^  in  that  year  ho  was  left  a  widower. 
Tho  admiral  has  ^  one  son,  George  Goodwin 
Dowov,  born  in  1872.  He  has  not  followed  his 
father's  carcHM',  but  after  graduating  at  Prince- 
ton lias  om barked  in  business  in  New  York  City. 

In  l.s7r)  Lioutenant-C'ommander  Dewey  was 
advanciMl  to  be  commander  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Light-House  Board.  Next  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Juniata^  of  tho  Asiatic  squadron, 
and  recent  events  showed  that  he  employed  liis 
opp<n'tunities  to  good  advantage.  He  waa  hon- 
ored in  1884,  upon  attaining  hia  captaincy,  bj 
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ivceiving  the  Dolphin,  which  was  among  the 
very  first  vessels  in  our  new  navy,  then  known 
as  the  "  White  Squatiron." 

It  was  in  New  York  harbor,  while  on  the 
Dolphin,  that  Captain  Dewey  showed  how  thor- 
migtily  he  knew  tlie  vagaries  of  human  nature  aa 
well  aa  the  principles  of  good  discipline.  Perhaps 
he  )K)re  in  mind  some  lesson  inculcated  in  early 
youth  by  a  wise  father.  At  any  rate,  the  ad- 
miral lias  always  been  noted  for  his  ability  to 
deal  with  "Jack."  The  "Jack"  in  question 
was  a  paymaster's  yeoman,  or  something  ot  the 
kind,  and  lie  refused  to  oliey  an  order  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  because,  lie  said,  it  was  outside  the 
line  of  liis  duty.  The  lieutenant,  after  vainly 
rcmonstraliiif^  with  him,  reported  the  matter  to 
faptain  Dowey,  wlio  sauntered  out  on  deck  and 
looked  his  man  through  and  through,  which 
made  the  yeoman  exceedinglv  uncomfortable. 
Xevertlieleas  Jio  remained  stubborn.  "  What  I  " 
Saul  the  captain,  "you  refuse!  Do  you  know 
that  that  ia  mutiny  i"  When  you  entered  the 
service  you  swore  to  obey  your  superior  ofiicera." 
The  man  was  silent  and  made  no  move,  where- 
upon tlie  captain  very  quietly  told  the  corporal 
til  cull  the  guard,  stood  the  obdurate  yeoman  on 
the  fur  side  of  the  deck,  and  bade  the  marines 
load.  Then  he  took  out  his  watch.  ' '  Now,  my 
man,"  sai.l  he,  "you  have  just  five  minutes  in 
which  to  obey  that  order,"  and  b<'gan  to  call  the 
minutes.  At  the  fourth  count  the  yeoman  moved 
olT  with  considerable  alacrity,  and  has  since  been 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  policy  of 
tampering  with  the  "old  man,"  as  the  admiral 
has  Ijeen  for  some  time  erroneously  but  affection- 
ately called  in  the  forecastle. 


From  the  Dolphin,  in  1886,  Captain  Dewey 
went  to  the  Ptnsarola,  then  flagship  of  the  Euro- 
pean squadron.  Since  1888  he  has  occupied  va- 
rious responsible  positions  on  shore,  such  as  a  sec- 
ond time  a  member  of  the  Light-House  Board 
and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment.  At  bis 
promotion  to  be  commodore  he  went  to  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey.  It  is 
said  that  the  commodore  was  averse  to  the  Asiatic 
station,  where  he  hoisted  his  burgee  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  year.  He  bad  been  in  poor 
health,  however,  and  welcomed  sea  duty  on  that 
account,  as  did  bis  friends  for  bim.  But  war 
with  Spain  was  then  among  the  strong  probabili- 
ties, and  Commodore  Dewey  regretted  being  sent 
BO  far  away  from  the  Atlantic,  which  the  nav&l 
experts  considered  was  to  be  the  principal  battle- 
ground. As  the  commodore  was  leaving  New 
York  for  his  new  station  he  made  the  remark, 
which  has  since  proved  to  have  been  not  without 
significance,  that  he  was  to  be  the  first  commo- 
dore m  Asiatic  waters  smce  Perry.  As  it  turned 
out  be  went,  as  ever,  into  the  thick  of  it.  The 
Department  put  the  right  man  into  the  right 
place. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  characters  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  of 
bis  father.  Dr.  Dewey,  are  in  many  respects 
strongly  alike,  despite  the  different  fields  of  use- 
fulness in  which  each  has  been  placed.  Both 
have  the  same  quiet  sense  of  humor  and  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  hfe. 
Both  are  the  rare  type  of  man  who  does  that 
duty  wbtch  comes  to  hand  with  all  his  miffht. 
The  doctor  was  a  man  to  be  truBt«d  impliciUy ; 
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so  is  the  admiral,  and  tliat  fact  has  even  ])ecoine 
a  by- word  at  the  Navy  Department.  Tlie  doc- 
tor's nature  was  esst^ntially  n^ligious.  of  the  spe- 
cial kind  of  religion  which  is  known  as  charity  ; 
Dr.  Dewey's  charity  ht^gan  at  home,  with  his 
children,  to  spread  over  the  country -side.  The 
admiral's  has  spread  wherever  Jack  Tar  has  trod, 
lie  makes  no  parade  of  religion  ;  his  d(»votional 
hooks  and  his  Hible  anj  hid  in  his  cabin  where 
nonit  can  see  tliem.  Hut  thev  are  there.  The 
admiral  has  won  fame  because  it  came  in  the  line 
of  dutv.  lie  did  not  seek  it,  but  the  custom  he 
had  formed  of  doing  things  well  made  it  inevita- 
])h^      And  this  custom  he  got  from  his  father. 

Hoth  men  are  (juict.  The  admiral  talks  Imt 
little  and  never  about  himself.  He  also  comes 
natural Iv  bv  a  love  of  music  and  has  an  ex- 
ceUent  voice  :  tliere  are  manv  men  Hn<l  women 
now  in  Montpelirr  who  remember  with  })l(*asure 
th<?  guitar  he  brought  liome  from  Norwich  and 
thti  songs  he  sang  to  it.  At  Annapolis  he  was  a 
memb(?r  of  the  midshipm(?n's  choir,  lie  also  in- 
herits from  the  doctor  his  lov(»  of  children.  The 
voungsters  in  his  native  t</wn  call  him  "  Tncle 
CajUain,"  and  when  he  revisits  th(»ol<l  place  he  is 
frequently  surrounded  ]>y  a  juvenih*  audienc(»,  for 
he  tells  a  child's  sfory  to  ptfrfection,  which  in  it- 
self is  no  mean  gift.  Of  late  years  his  health  has 
not  beiMi  rugged,  but  he  is  an  anient  sportsman, 
indulging  his  taste  when  it  is  i)ossibl(»,  Imt  of  all 
lubberly  exercis<*s  he  prefers  riding.  His  man- 
ner with  strangers  is  almost  res(M'ved,  but  conlial; 
with  friends  he  is  unmistakablv  earnest.  Out- 
side  tiie  studv  of  tactics  and  of  his  i)rofession, 
which  he  has  ma<U?  most  thorouglily.  Ih'  has  read 
little. 

The  admiral,  as  may  b(»  supi)osed,  has  an  emi- 
n(»ntlv  human  sidi*  to  him.  He  is  <»X(r(»e(lingly 
]»o])ular,  espei'ially  in  Wa.shington,  where  he  be- 
longs to  several  clubs,  the  Metrojjolitan  and  the 
Armvand  Navv.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
I'niversitv  Club,  of  New  York,  an<l  was  at  one 
time  of  the  Somerset,  Boston.  At  the  farewell 
<linner  given  to  him  in  Novemb<»r  of  last  year. 
Colonel  Hopkins  recited  some  verses  of  his  own 
which  seem  to  embodv  the  enlhusitu^tic  esteem  in 
which  the  commodort»  is  held  : 

"  AhIioh',  afloat,  on  deck,  below. 
Or  wluTt'  our  bulldojfs  roar. 
To  Iwu'k  a  friend  or  l)n*aHt  a  Uk\ 
Wo  pU'djce  the  comnnxlore. 

**  Wt'  know  our  lionor'U  ho  Hustalnod 
Wlierr'er  liis  iKMinant  flirs; 
Our  rights  n'si)e('t<'d  and  maintained, 
Wliatever  iM)wer  defies." 

T\»rhaps  the  admiral  luis  gaine<l  a  somewhat 
unjust  n^putation  in  regard  to  dress  ;  he  has,  at 
least,  proved  that  the  art  of  Inking  ajnck  and 
span    is    not   at    variance    with    that    of   a    sea 


fighter.  Tie  has  done  more:  he  has  settled  it  for 
all  time  that  they  go  together  })roperly.  A  neat 
appearance  runs  a  long  way  toward  one's  estimate 
of  a  man,  and  if  the  admiral  really  is  as  particu- 
lar to  shift  into  ev(»ning  clothes  at  tlie  stroke  of 
the  bell  as  he  is  to  change  the  watch  at  sea,  that 
is  as  it  should  lx\  One  of  the  most  vivitl  recol- 
lections which  a  niece  at  Montptdier  retains  of 
her  uncle  is  a  long  row  of  boots  strung  outside 
of  the  captain's  door.     , 

This  ])eculiarity  has  served  to  raise  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  men  forward,  who  l»elieve  thai 
an  ofTict^r  should  be  everything  that  he  requires 
of  his  ship.  And  however  they  may  grumble 
at  scru))bing  and  <' l)right-work,"  they  have  no 
use  for  a  captain  who  lets  his  ship  go.  The  ad- 
miral, in  return,  has  a  strong  sym]»athy  for  the 
enliste^l  man.  ''Give  liim  a  show.  He'll  be 
good  now,"  is  a  remark  he  has  often  been  heard 
to  make.  He  b(;ars  in  mind  the  hardships  of 
forecastle  life,  and  is  almost  long  suffering  of 
liherty-bnfakers,  foc'sle-.scraj>j>ers,  and  others  who 
come  alK)ard  not  quite  what  they  should  be.  In- 
tuit ivelv  a  leader  of  men,  he  has  found  the  faintlv 
drawn  line  between  leniency  on  the  one  hand  and 
imposition  on  the  other.  A  factor  in  the  Manila 
victory  by  no  means  to  be  despised  was  the  en- 
listed man,  and  it  may  be  counted  upon  ascertain 
that  the  .lackies  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  were  one 
and  all  for  Dewev. 

A  bluejacket  who  made  a  cruise  witli  liim  tells 
this  characteristic  storv  in  the  New  York  »S'i«i. 
I  give  it  in  his  own  words,  that  the  flavor  may 
not  be  lost  :  "  We  ha^ln't  lu'c^n  to  sea  with  him 
long  hefon?  we  got  next  to  how  he  despised  a 
liar.  One  of  the  ])etty  olliccM's  went  ashore  at 
(lihraltar,  got  mixed  up  witli  tlie  soldiers  in  the 
canteens  on  the  hill,  and  came  off  to  the  sh'p 
l>aralyze<l.  lie  went  before  the  captain  at  tla- 
mast  the  next  morning.  He  gave  Dewey  tlie 
'  two-l>e«'rs-and-sunstriick  '  varn. 

"  '  You're  lying,  my  man, 'said  Dewe3\  *  You 
were  verv  drunk.  I  mvself  heard  vou  aft  in  mv 
cabin.  I  will  not  have  my  men  lie  to  me.  1 
don't  expect  to  find  total  abstinence  in  a  man- 
o'-war  crew.  liut  I  do  exixurt  them  to  tell  me 
the  truth,  and  I  am  going  to  have  them  tell  me 
the  truth.  Had  you  told  me  candidly  that  you 
took  the  drop  too  much  on  your  liberty^  youM 
hav<'  b'.'en  forward  by  this  time,  for  you,  at  least. 
returned  to  the  ship.  For  lying  you  get  ten 
days  in  irons.  Let  me  have  the  truth  hereafter. 
i  am  told  you  are  a  good  seaman.  A  good  sea- 
man has  no  business  lying.' 

"  Aft<»r  that  there  were  few  men  aboard  who 
didn't  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court  when  they  waltzed  up  to  the  stick  liefore 
I>ewry.  and  none  of  us  ever  lost  anything  by  it. 
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He'd  have  to  punish  us  in  accordance  with  regu- 
Utiuna,  but  he  had  a  great  way  of  ordering  the 

release  of  men  he  had  to  sentence  to  the  brig  be- 
fore their  time  was  half  worked  out." 


MANILA   AND 


:    HAN    BEHIND   THE    OtJN. 


It  is  impossible  at  this  writing,  for  lack  of  ac- 
curate reports,  to  give  a  just  account  of  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay.  One  thing,  however,  is  sure, 
that  the  most  important  factor  in  this  fight,  aa  in 


their  markiimanBhip.  Their  ships  Tere  light  of 
draught  and  so  able  to  keep  in  the  shoal  water  out 
of  reach  of  our  larger  vessels;  and  lastly,  but  of 
great  importance,  they  were  backed  by  the  bat- 
teries of  Cavity.  Nobody  will  deny  that  if  Mon- 
tojo  had  gone  to  Subig  Bay,  which  is  too  shaL 
low  for  nearly  all  of  our  ships,  and  has,  more- 
over, an  entrance  which  can  be  made  almost 
passable,  and  had  spent  a  month  or  so  leisurely 
planting  batteries  with  a  plunging  fire,  he  would 


any  other  in  which  our  navy  may  be  engaged,  is 
the  coolness,  discipline,  and  ability  of  the  man 
behind  the  gun.  This  of  course  inclades  the 
captains  and  their  officers,  for  whom  no  praise  ia 
too  great;  and  even  the  commodore  himself  I  If 
any  man  over  fairly  earned  promotion  and  honors, 
that  man  is  Admiral  Dewey. 

It  is  very  generally  declared  by  experts  both 
hero  and  abroad  that  the  odds  were  decidedly 
against  Dewey.  Tiie  odds  were  not  against  him, 
naturally,  after  he  had  sailed  past  Corregidor 
Island  and  down  to  Cavit4  over  a  lot  of  tor- 
pedoes and  had  surprised  tlio  Spanish  admiral 
and  liis  men  out  of  the  remainder  of  their  night's 
sleep.  ]iut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dewey 
went  in  there  without  a  positive  knowledge  of  the 
majority  of  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  ile  was  sure  of  his  men  ;  of  course,  any 
American  commander  is.  And  he  was  Bure  of 
himself.  Hut  the  modem  warship  had  yet  to  be 
tried  in  the  lialancc.  The  Spanish  chart  of  the 
bay  was  uncorlain  and  actually  found  worthless 
afler  the  battle  had  l)cgun.  The  Spaniards,  re- 
lieved of  tlieir  astonishment  and  consternation, 
liad  a  great  deal  in  their  favor.  Although  their 
fleet  was  not  the  eqiial  of  ours,  their  guns  were 
by  no  means  poor  and  were  much  better  than 


have  had  a  better  chance.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  did  not,  principally  because  he  was  not 
given  time.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Ad- 
miral Montojo's  courage.  He  fought  a  fight  for 
which  all  brave  men  admire  and  honor  him. 
His  chief  misfortune  seems  to  have  been  that  he 
was  not  bom  in  Vermont. 

When  war  broke  out  between  this  country  and 
Spain,  Commodore  Dewey,  at  Hong  Kong,  found 
himself  in  a  singular  and  trying  position.  He 
was  forced  to  leave  British  waters,  and  with  no 
coaling  station  nearer  than  Honolulu  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do — take  Manila.  But  the  tak- 
ing of  Manila  involved  first  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  in  turn  was 
comparatively  simple  after  it  was  once  cornered. 
A  Spanish  fleet  with  a  couple  of  thousand  islands 
to  dodge  among  is  about'  as  easy  to  catch  as  a 
hog  in  a  ten-acre  lot.  Fortunately  for  Dewey, 
however,  Montojo  evidently  had  the  notion  that 
the  American  commodore  had  been  long  enough 
m  the  tropics  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  that 
word  "to-morrow." 

It  is  said  that  Commodore  Dewey,  counting  on 
this  trait  of  the  Spanish  character  as  well  ss  up- 
on existing  conditions  when  he  left  Mirs  Bsy, 
predicted  to  a  day  the  time  of  the  batUe.     He 
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also  had  his  mind  then  mado  up  as  to  what  ]ic 
was  going  to  do,  ami  he  cavried  oiit  his  pm- 
gmmnie  without  a  hitch.  The  liurUir  of  ilanila 
hea  oil  the  western  side  of  Luzon,  the  princijijil 
island  in  the  Philippine  group,  and  is  altout  one 
hundred  and  twenty  luiles  in  circumference — ton 
large  to  afford  adequate  shelter  for  vessels  ]>ut- 
ting  ill  there.  It  was  protected  by  forts  at  the 
ontratice,  the  most  imiiortant  being  upon  (.'orrc' 
gidor  Island,  where  the  squadron  arrived  about 
»  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  Apiil  30.  The 
moon  was  up,  but  no  ligiits  showed  from  the 
ships  until  a  spark  from  the  diHjiatdi  boat  J/<'- 
CuHuch  drew  the  fire  of  the  forts  It  was  iv- 
[iiriied,  and  the  fleet  imssed  on.  Steaming  nt 
slow  speed  all  night,  with  the  men  at  full  length 
heaido  their  gnus,  gray  dawn  disclosed  the  sleeji- 
ing  city  of  Manila,  and  Cavite,  with  its  wliitu 
houses  ami  battlements  and  its  great  arseniii, 
close  at  hand.  And  there,  Wst  news  of  nil  after 
tlie  [M^rilous  darkness  through  which  few  men 
slept,  lay  tin)  Spanish  fleet,  afloat  on  the  dead 
water  of  daybreak.  A  great  siioiit,  as  of  one  ac- 
cord and  from  one  throat,  went  up  from  tlie 
American  sliijia: 

"  Rememljer  tlio  Maine!" 

It  is  not  clear  fiom  the  reports  in  what  shape 
the  Spaniards  were  diseovi.'red  or  how  they 
maneuvered  afterward.  rr(>l>ably  tlie  liriiin 
Crisliiiii  and  some  of  Ihe  larger  vessels  g()t  up 
anchor  and  formed  a  line  of  battle.  Hut  that 
does  not  ninlter.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  Commodore 
Dewey,  heaiiing  his  own  line  in  the  Oh/infiti, 
steamed  ])ast  them   live  times  with  a  gt'iidiiiilly 


decreasing  range,  and  practically  annihilated  the 
enemy's  fleet,  forts  and  all,  in  two  hours.  Then 
ho  drew  off,  as  the  morning  was  very  hot  and  the 
men  had  liad  only  a  enp  of  coffee,  and  ate  break- 
fast.    -\fter  a  little  rest  he  returned  and  fiuisliod 

lie  dill  not  lose  a  ship  nor  one  of  his  brave 
men.  The  matter  was  as  simply  and  effectively 
carried  out  as  a  bit  of  sfpiadron  evolution  oft  the 
rhesaj>eake  cajM^s.  Onroflicers  navigated  amon;; 
strangle  shnals  with  a  sure  hand,  and  the  supcrli 
gunnery  that  has  been  our  pride  since  the  davs 
of  John  IVnl  Jones  did  the  n^st.  The  Spanish 
loss  was  fearful. 

Neither  sipindron  eontiiined  an  armored  ship. 
Tile  American  vess<'ls  had  their  vitals  covered  by 
what  are  knowji  as  protective  decks,  while  but 
two  of  tlie  Spanisli  sliips  were  so  built.  But  for 
all  that  they  might  have  riddled  and  sunk  some 
of  our  squadron  had  they  bi^en  able  to  shoot. 
The  little  Petrel,  si'cure  in  their  wild  inaccuracy, 
danced  up  to  within  a  thousand  yards  of  their 
(orts  ! 

Th<!  i-esulls  are  best  told  by  Admiral  Dewey 
himself,  liis  terse  cablegrams  have  become  liis- 
tory.  At  Manila  Hay  he  showed  the  effects  of 
hi.*  schoolitig  under  Farragtit.  One  of  Farra- 
gut's  stroiifTCist  points  was  liis  abihty  to  choose 
the  nnjst  advantageous  distance,  even  when  it 
brought  him  within  a  biscuit's  throw  of  the  bat- 
teries, as  at  Fort  St.  Philip.  And  the  same 
fearlessness  and  eucksureness  which  led  Farra- 
gut  into  Moliile  Itav  and  up  the  Mississippi  sent 
Dewey  «traig!it  for".Manila. 


WHAT  AN  AMERICAN  SAW  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.    MANNIX. 


proseciitf  the  insiirrcclion,  and  were  in  constant 
conynunication  with  Gen.  Eiriilio  Aguinaldo  and 
tlie  otlii^r  rebel  leaders,  who  were  then  quartered 
in  the  tnnuntains  iinniodiately  to  tlie  northward 
from  Manila,  These  Manila  rebels  were  delighted 
to  welcomo  an  American.  "  Oh,  if  the  United 
Stales  wuidd  only  aj-sist  us  I  "  they  would  sjiy, 
and  then  they  would  declare  the  down-ti'odd<m 
Filipinos  woiild  lie  the  hapjiiest  jteople  in  the 
world  if  the  great  American  rei>uhlic  would  only 
take  the  islands  under  her  protection,  Tliat  was 
a  consummation  for  which  they  devoutly  prayed, 
but  they  could  not  mix  much  hofw  with  thi'ir 
prayers  under  the  cii'cunistauces  tlien  existing. 


Wn.\T  a  jrreat  change  a  six  months'  turn  of 
Time's  horosco|>e  has  made  in  the  now 
much-tidked-aljout  Philippine  Islands  !  I  was  in 
Manila  hist  autumn,  inquiring  into  llie  conditions 
— political,  social,  and  induRtrial.  The  investi- 
^[iun  was  necessarily  limited  in  scop<',  for  there 
wore  suspicious  and  hostile  S]>anish  authorities  to 
sugg('st  that  the  presence!  of  npwspa[>er  corre- 
sjwndenta  was  not  desired,  anil  that  a  disregard 
<if  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  h>cid  oilicials 
might  endanger  the  visit<Ji'M  pei-sonnl  freedom. 
The  hostility  toward  American  newsiwper  men 
was  especially  pronounced,  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  the  sole  ii'inrsentative  of  a 
fi-aternity  that  the  autlioritiei^  ui  Madrid  proteSB 
to  l«'lievc  IS  guiltv  "f  grows  misri'presentation 
and  wnsatidUid  e.vaggeralion  ot  the  conditions  in 

I  met  many  kind-hearted  ami  courteous  rebel 
leaders  in  Manila.  Tlicse  men  wcro  holding 
regular  meetingy,  raising  money  with  which  to 


I.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  went  Rceretly  Ixjyond  the  city  walls  and 
mingled  with  the  natives  at  Malabcn  and  elso 
where.  The  home  of  every  rebel  or  rebel  sym- 
pathizer was  the  hospi\ablo  resting-place  of  any 
American  or  other  tmveler  who  was  taking  suffi- 
cient interest  in  tliese  people  to  investigate  the 
situation.  That  they  are  a  law-abiding  people 
and  easily  governed  is  evident  from  tlH«-fattt4liaL.^ 
when  the  presPnTlnsurrcction  began  in  August, 
I8UB,  there  were  but  1,500  Spanish- troops  in  the 
islands — alxiut  one-twentieth  the  imniber  that 
the  British  Government  has  garrisoned  in  Ireland 
to-day.  And  these  1,500  troops  wen;  natives  of 
the  islands.  It  was  at  a  Ijanquet  ol  Spanisii 
army  officers  that  the  princi[>al  sjieakers  openly 
advocated  a  [)olicy  of  "  extermination  ot  tiie 
wild  beasts  in  their  lairs,  to  show  no  quarter, 
but  destroy  and  kill  the  infamous  savages." 

However  lacking  in  intelligence  the  natives  of 
the  Philippines  generally  may  he,  they  cpuld  not 
with  truth  be  characterized  as  savages.  There 
are  in  the  Philippines  between  (i, 000^011)  and- 
ajtflgJlPO  people^probaUy-  about  1,500,000, 
Nearly  half  this  number  inhalnt  Luzot7,  the 
principal  island  of  the  group.  The"Tagals  of 
Luzon  are  a  copper- colored  people,  and,  like  all 
people  of  the  Malay  faniilv,  are  short  of  stature. 
These  Tagals  are  the  most  advanced  and.infliien- 
tial  element  in  tTie~w^oI(rrrT^lalJOn'Ti'f.lho-.iaI- 
ands.  There  are  a  great  many  very  intelligent 
and  ambitious  men  among  theni — men  who 
got  their  start  in  the  schools  established  by 
the  monastic  friars  whose  political  domination 
furnishes   one    of   the   many    grievances    which 
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havo  given  rise  to  Iho  prftspnt  insurrection. 
The  Tagala  ai-o  (is  imlustritma  as  tlie  (.'hinese 
and  Ja[>aneB(',  nnil  more  easily  controlled  and 
less  criminally  ilbiioFeil  tinin  tint  ]alt<T.  Tliat 
tlipy  are  entirely  aniennhli:  to  flisciplinn  whon 
tliey  have  cunlklenci:  in  mid  i-cBjinct  tor  tlieii- 
lea<iers  and  a<lvistTa  is  evidiinced  by  tiir^  fact 
that  for  more  than  a  vi-ar  (ioi.  Eniiliu  Agui- 
nuldo,  thi-ir  acknowledged  lea.i.-r,  was  able  to 
maintain  good  order  and  comjiaratively  good 
disci[iH>Li!  aiiioiig  his  4n.0li()  to  j(»,(JUO  followers, 
pud  nmiiT  ci re um stances  where  cliai^  and  dis- 
order wMuiit  \h>  the  most  natural  condiliuns.  I 
am  not  u  smtiinentalrsl — not  the  sfirt  of  man  to 
go  into  ecsljisies  uf  delight  over  the  profuse; 
iHiliieiieSH  an<l  kotowing  of  the  Japanese — Imt 
I  have  oljuerved  in  tlio  leading  men  and  women 
a  charniingly  courteous  manner.     Such  diara*;- 

nes8  aro  entirely  lacking  in  iheir  teiii[H>rament. 
The  disiMisitioii  of  the  Tagals  to  ii-spect  the 
rightj)  of  [)eo|(]e  against  whom  they  had  no  griev- 
anci!  tv'tis  shown  l>y  the  fact  that  ditritig  all  tlui 
months  of  the  reheilii,n  the  property  of  the  Manila 
&  iMgipan   Itailway  Company  was  molcsteil  hut 
once,  and  tlieii  not  a-rimisly.      'I'he  railroad   is 
(iwnod  and  operated  by  Englislinien,  who  secnnHi 
a  concession  ulxmt  ei^ht  years  ago.     The  roa<l 
l-as  beon  used  for  the   transjio nation  of  troops  to 
tKfints  northward  from   the  capital,  and  it  would 
hflve  Ifcen  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  inwiir- 
genis  had  they  interrii|ttiti  trallic.     The  fact  that 
loreinnei-s  who  were  not  at  all  responsible  f'lr  the 
unfortunate  eoiiditiuns  of  which  they  complained 
owned  tlie  railroail  was  the  sole 
n'strainingelenient  in  the  case. 
The  conduct  of  the  RiU-ls  in 
this  resis'Ct  liaM  Iwen  a  great 
and  agreeable  siirpri-e  l<>  the 
officials  of  the  railroail  naim^d. 
Hem    is    another   thing    that 
indicates    the    diseriininating 
(juality  of  tlio  Filijiinos  ;    The 
rel)els"  had   thnuglit  seriously 
several  times  of  attacking  and 
taking  Manila.    The  insurgent 
leaders  knew  that  if  2.">,l)l)l)  to 
."]|),(J1(()   infuriated  inanrgi-iits 
I'uslied  through  those  gates  no 
iHiarter  would  he  shown  the 
Snanish  ix-sidents  of  the  capi- 
tal,   lint    men,    women,    .".nd 
cbililri'n  would  be  niassacn'd. 
"With  tlie  idea  of   |n-olecting 
the  foreigners  (English,  (ier- 
man,    American,  and  others) 
a  carefully  pnipared  li.st  of  all 
tliese  i)eople,  with  their  places 


of  residence,  was  furnished  tlie  rebel  leaders  both 
inside  and  outside  Manila.  The  understanding 
was  tliat  in  ca.«e  the  city  was  captured  by  the 
ndiels  tlie  leatlers  wouhl  promptly  place  ^ards 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  tbeso  people.  TJie 
foreigners  felt  no  alarm  whatever  in  ref^ard  to 
their  own  safety.  Nine  out  of  every  tea  Ameri- 
cans, tiermans,  and  Britishers  living  in  Manila 
have  been  secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
gents. 'J'liuse  foreigners'  had  an  opportunity  cf 
judging  as  t«  how  incompetent  and  corrupt  a  gov- 
erning power  the  Spaniards  arc,  and  could  not 
blame  the  natives  for  rebelling. 

H.— IX  A  liEHKL  CAMP. 
An  insurgent  camp  was  a  singularly  picturesque 
and  interesting  sijectacle.  The  poor  j>eoplo  hod 
little  to  work  with,  but  they  had  been  nobly 
ir taking  the  most  of  opportunity.  Thousands 
and  thousands  who  wera  in  the  two  principal 
camps  2o  and  4(1  miles  ivspectively  north  of 
Manila  weiis  poor  jMwple  who  liad  been  driven 
from  their  humble  little  bamlxK)  homes  and  rice 
paddies  in  Cavite  province.  The  revolt  began  in 
that  district.  The  rebels  were  victorious  in 
many  instances  early  in  the  outbreak,  but  when 
a  large  army  c^nio  from  the  peninsula  as  the  re- 
sult of  conscription,  the  insurgents  were  driven 
fr()m  Imiis,  Itacoor,  and  other  very  considerable 
communities  in  Cavilc  into  the  mountains  to  the 
southeast  and  then  to  the  eastward  of  Manila, 
Later  the  reliuls  were  dislodged  from  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  in  the  east  and  driven  around  to 
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tho    ]iiiiiirs  wlnTi'    tlicy  wen;   sircmply  intrenched 

tlioiv  iirms  iiml  iiicki.-il  up  Spnuii-ii  guld  and  then 
qui.'th' sailed  U,T  H<.n^'  K<.il<:. 

Tho  I'ehcls  liad  sch^fted  for  tlio  camp  imme- 
diately ii..ilh  of  Manila  a  mmnitain  ekvation, 
and  hiTi-  they  had  ilirown  up  immi-nw;  earth- 
works. Itwiw  oniemi  tluit  sometliing  shoidtl 
be  tli.rii'  eiirh  diiv  ti)  streiij^'tlicii  tlie  Curtress,  ami 
it  Wiis  idsu  derived  there'  slmuld  Ihj  tlnilv  drill, 
wheihc-r  the   men    had  rilies  ur  nnt.     A  "eertaiii 

eiipi^'ed  iti  iiii  elTnrt'l.)  devise  lirearmu.  The 
patieui'i-  iif  ;i  peciple  was  never  put  to  proater 
test.  'i'lu'V  kni'W  there  was  it  cniiple  «t  hundred 
thoiisiitid  M.'xiean  d. . liars  in  the  revolutionarv 
cxehoipier,  anil  tliey  knew  agents  of  the  insur- 
reeliiiii  were  nnikinfj  desperate  eflorts  to  secure 
rilli-s.  Uiil  tliey  ]nii-sued  their  iiuerrilla  warfare 
for  nnui'  iliau  (iReeu  uioiilhs,  and  no  rifleu  came. 
Diiriufr  ihe  etilire  time  tho  rebelH  managed  to 
sc'iire  l.iit  l.,«iii]  rilles,  uw\  alu.ul  500  of  these 
wen:  l.iMii-;ht  over  l.y  natives  whn  deserted  from 
theSpiiiiishservii-e.  Tile  thousands  and  thouaoiids 
of  me  1  in  the  rwo  ]>rineii>al  raini.s  had  the  most 
iudilTi  i-eiir  arms.  Where  there  were  about  Ti, 000 
ablel.."lu"l  and  amhirious  (neu  thc-re  wert^  not 
riioni  than  l,()ll(l  jiHes.  A  squad  of  deserters 
trulii  tlie  uii]>i>riid  furees  were  weleomc-d  by  tho 
iiisur<;i'iit  camp  with  a  demonstration  that  showed 
how  hiK-hly  tile  insurjicius  i>rix.>d  a  rille.  The 
cam  1  liad  almost  I'very  kind   of  a  weapon  known 

shcH;;uiis  ..f  almost,  every  conceivable  style,  and 
the  Unit -lock  was  vepre.-ented.  Then;  wen- sBl)er3 
and  bayonets,  knives,  dirks,  clulw,  i-evolvera  of 
ahiiudreddilTereiit  descriiilions,  bows  and  arrows, 


The  bolo  was  the  favorite  woajion  with  the 
rebels.  It  is  about  18  inches  long,  with  heavy 
steel  blade,  not  very  sharp  at  either  edge  or 
point,  but  an  affair  calculated  especially  for  hand- 
to-hand  cutting  and  sla-ihing.  The  natives  are 
very  proficient  in  the  up©  of  the  Ixilo,  and  liave 
worked  gi'eat  havoc  when  they  have  done  close 
fighting.  In  one  instance  nearly  half  a  Spanish 
regiment  was  killed  iti  a  desperate  encounter,  the 
insurgents  relying  almost  wholly  on  their  favorite 
bolo. 


The  rolx'l 


nraged  hy  tho  presence  m 
the  camp  of  many  women.  A  good  many  ot 
these  women  have  sworn  to  avenge  the  death  of 
a  father,  husband,  or  brother,  and  many  of  thein 
have  ilistinguished  themselves  in  engagements 
with  the  enemy. 

Tho  KilipinoK  may  not  be  capable  of  sitccessCul 
self-government.  They  may  not  be  (Oever  strate- 
gists, and  tiiere  are  doubtless  nniny  other  re- 
Mpeets  in  which  they  ai-o  delieient,  but  it  cannot 
1x3  said  of  them  that  they  are  cowards.  It  may 
not  I.K!  what  is  commonly  designated  a.i  courage 
that  makes  tlieKc  inleresiing  people  act  when 
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notig  I  he  various  strange  weajwins  which 
iisurgeiils  had  imimivised  there  were  a  num- 
vhich  wenj  calculateil  to  do  more  harm  to 
1  using  them  than  to  the  enemy — affairs 
h  called  for  great  courage  upon  tho  part  of 
I  manipulating  them.  For  instance,  among 
:ent   sorts   of    "cannon"  invented   by  the 
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relK'ls  WHS  (iiic  miiiln  of  lioilrr  tu1-\  Tim  tuliiiifi  iipim  ti 
was  Ixmiid  willi  wiro,  sml  tlm  twu  oi-  tlivi'i!  iin-li  coiiwn 
bori;  was  filU-d  witli  ]i(iW(1<t  ftrul  col.l.lf-slf.iKB  miffl'i  * 
ami  niuliiriul  of  t}iat  ftinnn-al  <-liumcti'r.  (Jiili-  ami  [ 
nariiy  tliis  arrniiK<uni']it  (^x])lrii1<.'d,  and  then  (lis-  aa  tli' 
astor  cjiiiio  t<i  t]ii;  ri'lH'ls.  Hut  llii'v  woiilii  piT-  diimt' 
Bist  in  itH  us.'.  f..r  tlicy  cuulil  at  Ifiist  .Ifumi-aliKo  It 

tlm  ranks  uf  tli.'  oiicim-  bv  tljc  luuiilovTricnl  nf  c^m•^ 
th.'si;  iiifornal  iiim-hin.-s.'  Tlio  avidity  wkli  which  cliuj 
the  n'lH-ls  Ki-nWifd  iqi  tli.i  ri- 
fles wliidi  liiid  l.,...n  hnn,...  l.y 
men  in  tliuir  nwii  i-ank-i  wliO 
were  shut  down,  kinjiviiif^ 
tliat  tliii  man  with  a  iiifci.ms 
rifl.'  w.nld  !"■  til.-  <-..niinon 
tarjii'I.  fur  tlic  Spiiniiirds,   is 
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ith  ftri'ater 

cation 

■■an,,.  gr.-„t,; 

rsiidiition.    TI 

„■  iiiitivc^s  W!' 

ftinm  say  in  the  nov.-mni.^nt.      They  want, 
I«i  coiisnltcd  id  ii'giml  to  laxos,  and  they 
taiticd   th.'y  shoiihl    iiavi;  i-cpri'simtation  i, 
oilicti- holding   (■hiss,       Tliia    m^w-liom   KO-.. 
was  not  encoiirajii'd.    Tins  pnimi,  educated*  „_ 
ish  official  and  the  pro[inriy- owning  and  *  ^_ 
loving    friars   looked  with   pr.moiinced  d  ,^, 
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American  and  tin;  European.      We  invite  all  to 

lii'lji  raisin  a  iluwn-trmlik'ii  and  tormeiitoil  ra^e — 
a  coiiiitiy  ilostroypd  and  liurlml  into  the  sldugli 

Spaniard.  IjiK^ausc  in  uiir  ranks  tlient  aru  some 
iK.lili'  H]vininrd!i.  liivcra  of  justice,  fn'i;  iwm 
piTJudiiT,  wlui  an>  wip|Kirtinft  onr  diMuaiuls  for 
iiidivid\i;ility  ami  naticmnl  difruitv." 

I  am  (|iiir,>  d,-cidcdlv  of  tlie  "opiidon  tln;re  is 
no  r..itiid*itinn  for  the  \hvury  advanced  by  some 
.■Spanish  ullicials  tliat  tho  n^volt  has  a  rt'liniona 
siKnilicmu-c.  Tlit^  ( 'at  aj  mil  an  ?>ocicty  ia  the  dtroiig- 
est  si-ct'ft  political  oixaiiimilion  in  the  I'hiljp- 
pint's.  Tin'  ■-  niiinilions  of  war  "  weni  furnished 
priucipallv  thrinifrli  the  ( 'uiapunans.  The  onier 
is  said  I.i'  hiive  a  iiieiidjership  of  Iwtwcen  4i).0(J0 
and  .10,0011.  mainly  on  T.nzon  Island.  Kadi 
mcmlier  of  litis  urganixation  contributed  weekly 
wliat  wonld  be  ecjuivHlcnt  to  ten  j\ni('rican  cents 
to  Ihe  revolutionary  fund.  Tliere  ia  a  gocd  deal 
of  Free  Miwonry  in  tho  I'hilippiues — Masonry 
tliat  was  bronsiit  from  Sj.ain.      Tiiere  is  no  evi- 

the  world  have  contril)n!e<i  a.ioUar  to  the  I'liilip- 
pino  revohitionary  fund  or  in  any  other  manner 
indicated  any  K|M*ial  inierest  in  the  revolt.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  best  infornniiion  obtainable  no 
Ma-ionic  lodge  in  the  I'hilippines  has  taken  action 
a.s  a  biidy,  although  there  are  doubtless  a  good 
many  Masons  among  the  Catapunans.  Six 
months  ago  the  insurgents  would  have  returned 


to  their  work  and  ended  the  rebellion   if   the 
government  had  granted  these  four  points  : 

1.  Tho  Filipinos  to  have  representation  in  the 
Spanish  national  parliament, 

2.  Heform  the  land  and   tax  systems  of    the 
islands. 

of  the  friars. 


ipo 


Ue 


11 


any  of   the 


honest,  eco- 
nomical, and 
efficient  gov- 
c>rnment. 

But  the  Fil- 
ipinos would 


any  terms, 
however  liber- 
al. They  are 
determined, 
desperately  de- 
terminod,  to 
free  themselves 
absolutely 
from  Spanish 
rule.     They 


ill   ' 


Rlcome 


with  o]>en  arms  and  grateful  hearts  the  i 
diers  of  America.  A  great  many  of  the  Fili- 
pinos will  unquestionably  lie  influenced  by  the 
priests,  who  will  strive  industriously  to  make 
their  poo])le  believe  it  is  a  case  of  a  strong  Prot- 
estant nation  going  out  on  a  mission  of  conquest 
to  gobble  up  and  rroteatanlize  a  (.'atholic  coun- 
try. Ah  a  Catholic  who  is  somewhat  familiar 
witli  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  I  believe 
the  efforts  of  the  fi'iars  in  this  direction  will  be 
almost  wholly  ineffectual. 


IV.— TYPICAL  PPAN'li^IT  rAMPATGNIXG. 

The  strangely  incongruons  character  of  the 
Spaniard — -his  gri'at  ini'imsistuncies  of  tempera- 
ment— wa-v  illnsirati'd  in  striking  manner  at 
Manila,  Thete  was  no  time  during  the  n-l>ellton 
when  the  sidnons  and  cnjiU  of  the  capital  were 
not  (ilh'd  wjih  tlicse  gayly  uniformed,  good-look- 
ing fellows — a  self-containe<l,  confident,  proud 
lot.  There  wen^  dozens  of  instances  where 
oflicer.^  of  cinit^"  iinport-ant  rank  spent  weeks  and 
(lerhaps  munths  about  these  aiftls,  eating,  drink- 
ing, smoking,  and  conversing,  having  a  jolly 
time  generally,  before  they  had  passed  out  be- 
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yond  the  capital  gales  to  take  a  look  at  an  in- 
Burgeiit.  The  nujii  wlio  Btui'k  iiuist  clnscly  to 
this  conRCiiial  jtastinie  wore  h)iiil('Ht  iji  tlu^ir  s|nj(ich 
as  to  the  pruwoss  of  Spain,  making  evi-ry  now 
and  tlien  a  patriotic  outlmrat  in  regard  to  grt'at 
glories  of  tiie  imst.     Thi'i-e  scwiit'd   to  lio  no  ono 


in  command,  Thngmat 
majority  of  thi'se  well- 
paid  ofliccra  manifested 
so  nnidi  indilToi'enw  in 
regard  to  thf  insurrec- 
tion that  many  of  the 
foreign  vesideuls  of  tho 
city  uctnally  Ijc-licved 
they  were  not  anxious 
to  see  tin;  n*volt  ended. 
There  is  an  old  Spanish 
proverb    that    declares 

"when  the   river  is  in  *  viu.aoe  on  t. 

flwd  there  is  plenty  of 

wn-ckage."  AliOiy  of  the,  officials  were  imikinga 
"  gooil  tiling''  out  of  the  r<,'hellioii,  and  tliesti 
men,  possffssing  that  mereimnry  spirit  so  eomnion 
among  Spanish  govemincnt  odicials,  naturally  do- 
Krm\  a  conlinuanei-  of  the  tn-ulile. 

And  there  apjHtareil  ti)  he  jilisoliitely  nothing 
that  wonld  interfere  with  this  sort  of  ■■cam- 
I»aigning."'  TIk-  n^imrl  thiit  the  insurgents  wem 
going  to  attai'k  Manila,  and  at  i>  time  wlien  ihev 
I.a.1  great  nunil.c-rs  onlv  a  few  inih^s  l«-v.m<i  the 
cilv  walls,  did  not  disturl.  tli.tse  miliUiry  geo- 
insi«.  They  knew  that  for  ^ri.OUO  11.  :,fl,ii(HI  in- 
furiut-ed  reh 


nuully 
capital,  meant  1111  indiscrir 
Spanish  residents— men, 
The  Sjianisli  ollicers  urn: 

dence  wa«  most  manifest 
ronditioHK  were  tho  least  fii 
piiinient.      When  nativi 

the    imperial    ranks ;    \ 


nd 


the 


n\:  of  all  the 
umeM.  and  ohihlren. 
stomi  that  perfeetly 
This  siibiiine  conli- 
.  at  times  when  the 
ivornhlc  for  t!ie  gov- 
ildiers  were  deserting 
II    the   hospitals  wen> 


crowded  and  hundreds  of  tho  government  troops 
were  <lying  each  week;  when  the  natives  were  not 
mon^  than    twenty  miles  away  and  were  given 
Iwiltle  at  a  jioint  siielose  that  tho  rt)[mrt  of  artil- 
lery couhl  lie  heard  from  acnuu)  the  bay  in  Cavit«; 
wlieti  tho  SiMtnish  treasury  was  ch^pleled  ami  the 
poor  soldiers  werci  nn|>aid,  half  starved,  and  half 
clothed  ;   when,  with  the  most  active  j)roi'>ag;an- 
da,  tho  atteiii])t  to  place  a  loan   of  l.->,oriO,'()00 
Mexieau    dolliire    in    the    Sjianish     arohijHdago 
proved  a  (:otn[ilete  failuro  :   when  tho  tranHiwrts 
for  Harcelomi  were  lieitig  loaded  with  sick    and 
dying   soldiers — (lien,  under  thes*^  tori-il.le   con- 
ditions, the  great,  i-ajh  of  tlto  capital  rang  with 
tho  merry  laughter  of  these  easy-going  oSiccra. 
Their  trainjiiillily  was  not.  disturbed  wlicn   they 
learned  dial  a  great  tidal  wave  had  swept  the 
shore  of    one  of   the    soutlitTn   i.'^lands    of    tho 
grouj)  and    taken    KI.OIHI    n.itives    to    a    watery 
grave.     These  strangely  acting  men  are  a  pleaa-     . 
ant,  gtmtlemanly  lut^kind.  hospitable,  extremely 
polite — really  a  cliann- 
ing  and  fastriiiating  lot. 
These  were  the  peo- 
ple who  werti  delighted 
with    tlie   privilege   of 
witnessing    the    execu- 
tion of  rei.iels  or  "  sua- 
p(!cts''  on  the  famous 
Lunetta— the    fashion- 
able  promenade,    the 
theatt-r  of  hundreds  of 
tragiMliea,  a  place  that 
may  soon  be  the  camp- 
it  kiveh  kario.  iiig-ground  of  Uncle 
Sam's    conquering  ha- 


iards  are  not  instinctively  an  in* 

This  is  manifested  among  ths 

as  well    as    among   the    miwiiM 

The    military  officers  who  left 

much  outward  demonstration  of 
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patriotism,  after  proudly  declaring  their  determi- 
nation to ' '  exterminate  the  hordes  of  thankless,  un- 
appreciative  Filipinos,"  soon  learned  to  take  things 
easy  in  the  Philippines.  They  were  joyously 
welcomed  at  Manila.  Their  arrival  from  the  pen- 
insula was  made  the  occasion  of  gteat  jubilation. 
It  was  n/ele  day.  The  warships  in  the  harbor 
were  fully  '■  dressed,"  the  Spanish  tricolor  float- 
ed from  public  and  private  buildings,  the  captain- 
general  was  out  with  his  suit  and  brilliantly  uni- 
formed body-guards,  all  the  troops  in  the  garrison 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  in  line,  business 
was  generally  suspended,  the  military  bands  ren- 
dered soul-stirring  national  airs,  and  as  the. 
welcome  troopship  neared  her  moorings  there 
were  salutes  fired  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  new- 
comers were  royally  welcomed  by  the  captain- 
general  in  a  characteristically  Spanish  speech — 
full  of  fire,  patriotic  sentiment,  and  fulsome  com- 
pliment to  the  fresh  officers  and  troops.  Then 
there  was  a  grand  parade  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city. 

These  receptions  were  gotten  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  putting  heart  into  the  miserable 
young  conscripts.  These  "hurrahs"  were  so 
joyous  and  inspiring  as  almost. to  make  the  men 
forget  the  physical  troubles  incident  to  a  long 
and  generally  unpleasant  voyage.  It  was  life 
and  stir  and  patriotic  purpose  for  a  day.  It  would 
suggest  that  tlie  days  of  the  insurrection  were 
numbered.  Tiiere  were  speeches  and  patriotic 
sentiment  enough  to  suppress  a,  more  formidable 
uprising.  But  this,  unfortunately  for  the  Span- 
ish cau.'?e,  did  not  last,  The  peculiarly  hnmid 
atmosphere  of  Luzon  would  immediately  affect 
the  new  arrivals,  and  the  second  day  would  find 
them  in  happy  converse  with  old  military  friendg 
in  the  cifes. 

I  speak  of  the  officer.  With  the  poor  private 
it  was  vastly  different.  If  the  men  were  able, 
after  that  si.\- thousand-mile  voyage,  to  stand  alone, 
they  were  promptly  sent  out  into  the  malarial 


districts  to  hunt  for  the  ubiquitous  insurgent. 
The  fate  of  these  young,  undeveloped  conscripts 
did  not  seem  to  worry  their  official  superiors  in 
the  least.  However  great  the  mortality  among 
the  privates,  the  ofBcers  continued  to  enjoy  life. 
Information  that  the  imperial  forces  in  Cuba  had 


snffered  severe  reverses  did  not  appear  to  detract 
from  the  pleasure  of  their  daily  gatherings  in  the 

v.— EXECUTIONS  AS  THE  FASHION- 
ABLE PASTIME. 
The  announcement  that  more  than  a  hundred 
rebels  and  "  suspect«d"  rebels  had  been  deliber- 
ately suffocated  to  death  in  the  famous  ' '  Dark 
Hole  of  Manila  "  in  one  night  was  given  only 
passing  notice  by  these  officers  of  a  supposedly 
chivalrous  people.  This  most  terrible  affair — 
the  darkest  chapter  in  the  whole  rebellion,  with 
its  many  inquisitional  features — was  a  mere  inci- 
dent to  their  minds.  They  knew  these  unfor- 
tunate men  had  been  thrown  into  a  pestilential 
dungeon — the  old  inquisitional  prison  in  the  base 
of  the  main  fortifications,  on  the  Fasig  River,  a 
dark  and  unsanitary  hole  below  the  ground  level, 
unused  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  with 
stagnant  water,  poisoned,  stifling  atmosphere, 
inhabited  by  rata  and  other  vermin — and  there 
allowed  to  die.  These  Spanish  officers  had  heard 
that  the  miserable  creatures  called  piteously  for 
air  during  that  long  and  awful  night,  and  that 
instead  of  a  humane  response  to  their  dying  ap* 
peals,  their  condition  was  made  still  more  terri- 
ble when,  acting  upon  the  order  of  a  heutlen 
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lieutmiftiit,  tlifi  emtituU  in  cliiiryi!  covered  up  tliu 
only  air-hole  in  tlin  iluiiRi;on. 

Tlie  incon^ruily  of  tiio  S]>anish  cliararter  was 
clearly  illustratod  through  tliu  m(!i1iuiTi  ot  tliu  many 
puLlio  executions  at  Manila.  TlicsenxcCHtiDns  w<.'rts 
gwuTully  made  the  oci-a.si.m  lor  (jLiiie  a  jul.ilw— 
a  turnout  of  tlio  ilik,  a  k*^!"  d^y.  *  tinic  fov 
rojoicing.  Tin;  fact  tlnit  lliere  wan  to  be  an  ex- 
ftfittiiin  wuH  iircirtiiiii'Utly,  joyoiisly  annuuni-eil, 
odicially  and  olluirwise,  in  tlic  Icwal  nowniiajiers. 
'I'liern  wa«  at  li-Hst  one  military  Imnil  in  evidence, 
ami  tlio  inoi'iiinft  when  unroitnnulfs  who  had 
jirotestetl  against  S])itnisli  niisrule  were  to  lie  whot 
found  llie  Siianish  colors  (lyinw  frcir  h  frn-aC 
miiny  liuiMinns.  mid  Ihe  wni'sliips  in  the  luirlior 
iMlnisstid,  '■     -I'lic  l'liilii,[iine  cai)iial  had  a  holiday 

The  deadly  work  was  generally  tKTf(n-med  in 
the  cooi  of  murniriK.  'I'liat  th<'se  eveiils  were 
fidly  aji[»r<!i;ifited  was  shown  l.y  the  [ireseiice  on 
tho"LiiiietTa  .if  thcnsamis  of  iieopl,-.  Hundreds 
o£  fasiiional.ly  dressi'd  hidii-s  ami  f,'entlein.>n 
"graceil"  ihe  oecHsinn  wilh  th.'ir  jiresi-nco.  Kor 
the  iiioHt  ittrt  tlii'Si'  l'itsliii»ifilili'S  c-aim-  in  tlieir 
equijiajtes.  Thi^se  Ijidies  wnuld  stand  in  their 
vehicles,  determined  not  to  mi^s  anv  [uirt  of  the 
jjhastly  show.  The  sijjnal  from  ihe't'onimaiidiiif,' 
lic-ntenaiit  that  the  vieiims  were  lUwi  whs  rhe 
sijrnal  f..r  these  de!i>rli:e.|  hnly  s]H>otiitoi-s  to  wave 
.  iheir  haiiclkerehiefs  (ir  parasulrf  as  eviiletice  of 
their  satisfaetii.n. 

.AsafreniTal  I hiiifi  these  were  frinIitfilMy  fjii-w- 
sorno  allftirs.  There  was  a  liriny  siptad  cif  live 
J'or  each  unfortunate.  This  siimid  ol'  exeriiiinn- 
ers  would  ho  stationed  ahoni  ten  paces  imini'di- 
ately  to  tin;  n>ar  of  their  human  tarfrct.  In 
most  instances  the  soldiers  con sti luting  the  lirin^ 
squail  wore  nalivis.  They  wore  eecretly  in  favor 
of  tho  relndlicin,  and  no  nieinla-r  of  the  K{[Had 
cared  to  fire  the   fatal  shot.      Cunseiinenlly  each 


mail  would  aim  for  the  arm 
or  leg.  -This,  of  couree, 
only  added  to  the  horror  of 
tli<!  affair.  Tliere  was  oii<^ 
occasion  wlien  tliirtoen  Icad- 
injr  members  of  the  secret 
revolutionary  society,  the 
Calaimnaii,  wore  executet). 
Th('i-e  was  not  a  single  in- 
Htanco  at  this  execution 
where  thn  unfortunate  was 
kided  by  the  lirKt  volley.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  three 
or  four  volleys  were  re^ 
ijuired,  and  in  one  instance 
five  volleys  were  fired  be- 
fore tho  BTirgeon  declareii 
ST  eiTTEFB.  jIjjj    jjjgu    dead.      The    an- 

nouncement that  all  were  dead  wau  the  signtd  for 
musii!  by  tho  Imnd — pay,  triuniplial  music. 

I'rol'ably  tho  most  horrible  exhibition  wm 
that  of  seven  months  ago,  when  a  lad,  apparently 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  exe- 
cuted. The  Ixiy  fell  to  the  ground  when  the  first 
volley  was  lired,  liut  he  was  not  mortally  wounded. 
A  secontl  volley  was  lire<i  at  closer  range,  but  the 
unfortunate  fellow  twisted  and  writhed  in  hi« 
agony,  ami  another  volley  was  ordered.  The 
surgeon  maile  a  motion  that  the  band-maater  mis- 
to<jk  for  a  signal  that  the  Ijoy  was  dead.  A  gaj 
.Spanish  air  was  struck  up,  and  the  regiment  of 
troops  doing  guard  di  ty  started  to  m&rcli  away. 
The  surgeon,  observing  that  life  was  not  extinct, 
orilered  a  mem'tHT  of  the  linng  squad  to  put  ths 
muK/.k'  of  his  rilie  into  the  miserable  bpy'i 
mouth  find  liri:.  The  head  was  practidJlr 
bhiwn  off. 


VI. _A  NOTE  OX  THE  CLIMATE. 

That  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  putira- 
arly  severe  and    mdiealthy  is  evident   frtMQ  tita 

.■ery  great  morlality  among  Spanii 
UK  the  relielliun.  During  the 
mmediately  succeeding  the  outb 
mrn'Ction  in  Atigitsi,  Isao.  fully 
,h(!  -jH.niHi  to  :fi),ili)()  siildiers 
H-niiisuIa  liii-d  from  tho  offocts 
I'he  iTlimate  is  so  seveRi  upon  t 
•d  ihat  the  reliel  leaders,  verj 
Tvolt,    deciiied    ujiou    a    defensi 

lesses  of  I,u/oji.  only  to  coir 
lionally  and  do  guerrilla  fighting, 
hey  could  ]iursuft  these  easy  t 
dimate  would  do  the  rest.  I  am 
.-inced  at  least  :>.i.\m  l^paniarda  < 
)f  the  climate.    <  'a;>tain -General  1 
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was  thon>iiplily  dialipartptieil  on  account  of  the 
frightful  ruvu^a  among  liis  Irooje.  Although 
thB  iiisu  ■n.'otion  was  very  fonnidal>h>,  the  ca])tain- 
geiieral  .h'claivd,  not  niort'  tlian  nix  months  since, 
that  if  tlitf  rcljcllion  was  to  iw  8u]i|irt;sscd  it 
woiilil  lie  by  iintivi!  volunteers  —  that  t^pan- 
\tix>\s  coiilil  not  f!taii>l  the  elimate  of  tlie  islamic. 
The  cajnaiii-freiioral  refiiaeil  toask  fc)r  more  Iroojjs 
from  Sjwin,  saying  ic  was  simi>ly  imiiiler  to  pft 
conspiijits  fi'oin  home.  The  oiimate  is  especially 
huMiiil,  ami  ill  the  Vrx,  swampy  land  in  the  in-, 
terior  theii;  {?.  much  malaria.  The  hottest  season 
i.i  between  the  middle  of  Mairh  and  the  iiiiddlo  of 
May.  Then  follows  the  very  trying  rainy  season, 
with  allcniatiiig  sliowers  ami  bliwieriiig  sunshine 
for  alioiLi  six  months.  Thi'U  follow  a  few  months 
whi-n  tlio  weather  is  (roniparativt'ly  agroeablo. 

AlKiut  eiglit  years  ago  (jcneral  Managi>r  Hig- 
^ins.  of  the  Manila  &  1)abii)an  Kailway,  having  se- 
enri'il  a  concession  fromt!ieS]iani»h  Government, 
organized  in  London  a  party  of  aljoiil  forty 
Eiigli:ihmen — civil  enginii'rs  and  others  who  were 
to  survey  the  route  and  build  and  afterward  assist 
in  ^h^^  oji^ratioii  and  nianagctnent  of  the  rail- 
road. Mr.  Iliggins  gave  sp<'cial  attention  to  the 
]iliy!ficid  condition  of  his  assistants,  selecting  only 
men  that  he  bdicved  could  stand  the  severe 
climate  of  the  archijudagi).  To-dav  not  inoi-e 
Ihiin  half  tlie  memlj-^rs  of  that  party  an-  alive. 


Tlie  climate  alone  cannot  bo  blamed  for  the 
frightful  mortality  among  the  young  S]ianish  sol- 
diei-s,  however.  A  niajoiity  of  the  30, DDO  troops 
sent  from  Barcelona  to  Manila  during  this  in.^tir 
rection  were  raw,  undevelojM'd  conscrijils  from  the 
pUnv.  \  great  many  of  them  caiiio  fi-om  the 
cool  moiintaiiH'Us  dlsirict.s.  Thev  had  no  previous 
miHtary  «x[)eriencc,  their  first  drill  being  on  the 
steamer  Ix-twecn  Uui'ci-lona  and  Manihi.  Thi' 
Sjwnish  commissary  was  most  miserable.  The 
men  were  linrried  otit  into  the  low  fever  connliy. 
They  wei-e  miserably  fed  and  still  more  miwrably 
clothed.  As  a  general  thing  there  wa.''  no  medi- 
cal attendance,  and  hundreds  dieil  who  jjiight 
have  Ix'en  saved  by  a  little  timely  nieilical  at- 
tendance. A  company  of  these  yonng  troops 
coming  into  the  capital  after  a  few  uiontlis'  serv- 
ice in  the  interior  pi-esented  a  sad  siteclaelo. 
Many  of  the  men  were  so  completely  used  up  on 
account  of  the  weatlier  and  liecatise  of  inade- 
quate clothing  an<l  protection  at  night,  and  also 
because  of  wholly  insufficient  food,  ihey  could 
not  carry  their  I'ifles.  I  have  seen  more  than 
three  hundred  of  thcae  unfortunate  fellows 
crow<k'd  ii|Kiii  a  comparatively  small  transport 
for  the  voyage  to  t?pain,  with  half  of  them  in  a 
dying  condition  and  with  but  a  single  physician  to 
look  after  tliein  during  that  long  and  geiiemlly 
trying  voyagi-. 
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I._T'KPEH   THK   DOMINION    Oi''   TUB 
EVIL  ONK. 

fAVINd  won  Aiti.-rW,  a  f.iurtli  i.art  of 
tho  .-anil  wlii.ili  Ihi-  imdriits  lu'v.-r  kii.-w, 
ttu-  Si.a.iiiir.ls  siiil.-.l,  f..ll..\viiiK  tin-  siui,  an.l  .lis- 
cuviTcil  ill  tlH-  Wi'stc'vn  On-iiii  an  ur.'lii[i.'lnn(i  of 
many  islHinis  juljaci'iit  to  further  Asia,  inhaliiti^l 
liV  varioiiH  nations,  jilimiiidiiifi  in  ricli  iimtalK, 
precious  nlorii-is,  uiul  ["'arls.  am!  all  tiiaiiiic-r  nC 
fruit,  wliiTi',  i-nisiiiji  tli<-  sliui4nnl  of  the  faith, 
they  snaUOicl  tliwii  from  iln.'  yoke-  fiiiil  [jow.'i-  of 
thc'flcvil  and  iilawl  llu'in  iiihUt  tlm  coniiiiaiid 
Mil]  (("V"™'"**"*  "f  S|iaiii." 

ThUH  wrott!  Anliinio  lie  Morpi  iii  Il!i)rt.  L.'t 
nic  try  to  jiaiiit  a  jiirluri'  uf  the  ishituls  while 
they  wrt:  yet  uiicler  llie  yoke  uf  Siiiiin'.-i  i)reile- 
ccssor.  A  hundred  ihousaml  sr|uave  uiiles  of 
lan.l.  l.roked  into  Kion-  tlutn  a  l)i"usuud  ]>i.'L-eK 
and  Ktr.-wii  tiiroufrl'  ihe  China  Sea.  Ten  (oil- 
lionw  of  weak  folk  inlialiiiinK  Theni,  rather  sen- 
sual, afruia  of  llie  (iends,  living  miiik  .'noiLfrh 
liv<i«  in  their  riee-liehls.  Alhms  now  an.l  llieii 
desei'TLdin^  on  them  to  roll  and  mm-.ler  ;  soni.i 
of  the  weak  ten  nnllioUH  sulT.Tinf;  imieh  lor  a 
while,  hut  jiresi'iitlv  a]>I«-HSed.  Densii  f.n-esis 
over  iiioMt  of  the  isiaudrt,  and  n-d-ci-ested  vol- 
ninoea  nverywlieiv  liurslinji  u]!  ihroufjh  the  [nlin 
trees.  Hivers  that  are  torrents  at  our  tiuie  and 
■  In- sanil   streaks  at  another,  with    ik.oIk  wheru 


nllitiators  hirk,  and  turtles,  and  strange  fish,  and 
wriicuts.  Civets  and  wihi-cat3  in  the  woods; 
liuiTato  An<)  wild  hoar  ;  and  ainonfi:  the  hot,  vk- 
ery  of  the  tni-s  parakeets  and  cock*- 


to(»i  and  pineo 
and  jnnfriit  fow 
full  ..f  f,'"rj;eoui 


,  while 


Imtlerlli.' 
I  Miiidai 


ouud-huilding  turkeja 

rneath,  and  the  air  is 

And  there  are  SDOV- 


And  aitionn  these  foii-slB  and  Binoko-wroathed 
ills,  in  the  sweltering;  air,  lived,  as  1  have  said, 
luni!  ten  millions  of  human  lutings,  of  low  sUtiire 
ud  varyiiiK  degrees  of  blackness  and  yellowneM, 
rilli  a  certain  far-away  linniauity  in  their  Boola. 
'here  were  I  he  little  lilack  people  of  the  wildl, 
■■ho  nunilii-ied  a  few  scores  of  thousands,  the 
iirtive  remnant  of  an  earlier  world.  They  1 
pindledeyyed,  with  flat  nosea  and  frizzled  li 
lade  rriKhil'iil  willi  tattoo-marks.  They  n 
lirmifih  the  forest  with  Imwsand  poisoned  a) 
warlish  and  hideoim,  hunting  for  hooeyoc 
nd  eating  all  manner  of  strange  wild  food,  I 
s  only  re|jiilsive  dwarfs  would  eat.  Little  « 
i-r  if  ihey  weni  tjikeh  for  the  true  childn 
im  who.  Iwifore  the  H|ianiari]8,  ruled  thai)  _ 

l!iit  rhey  weiv  hard  pn^seod  by  the  Malaji.,, 
Iieir  Miillious,  the  tmo  owners  and  Dating  ft 
lie  soil:  siout,  ycllowish  people,  with  low,  dnrikf 
:>rehi'ads.  very  good-natured  till  the  marderiag 
t  is  on  ihein.  when  they  are  speared  with  inn 
riih'nts  an.l   shot.     The  Malays  had  long  ben 
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settled;  they  dwelt  in  bamboo  huta,  with  walls 
of  matted  palm-leaves,  among  their  rice-fields ; 
they  fished  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  kept  pigs 
and  ducks  and  fowl,  and  great  black  buffaloes 
with  long  backward  curving  horns. 

While  they  were  yet  in  their  sins  they  sowed 
the  rice  and  reaped  it  with  much  blood-sacrifice 
to  the  fiends.  For  the  five  spring  months  the 
air  bad  been  growing  liotter  and  hotter,  till  it 
came  in  great  burning  breaths  like  the  breath  of 
a  furnace.  Then  white  clouds  began  to  gather 
in  the  hot  blue  dome,  and  to  whirl  and  cluster 
and  thicken  till  thoy  hid  tlie  sky  in  a  stifiing 
mantle  of  vapor,  and  all  men  went  breathless 
praying  for  the  rain-fiends  to  conquer  the 
drought.  And  then  burst  forth  the  lightnings 
and  thunderings,  and  the  whole  air  was  fuH  of 
raging  'demons,  and  the  big  rain-drops  came 
down,  first  singly,  then  in  battalions  ;  and  the 
air  was  Cull  of  the  sw-ish  and  swirl  of  the  rain. 
For  the  next  four  mouths  all  things  weM  drip- 
ping and  steaming  ;  the  forests  were  white  with 
hot  vapor,  and  there  wa^  an  endless  trickling 
from  the  leaves  and  a  splashing  of  water  on  the 
swampy  ground.  Then  a  certain  coolness  came, 
and  the  Malays  prepared  to  plant  their  rice.  In 
the  good  old  days  of  heathendom  they  guarded 
the  thick-sown  rice  against  evil  spirits  by  a 
bamboo  basket  of  offerings,  which  th6y  made  in 
this  wise  ;  Splitting  the  end  of  a  rod  for  the 
length  of  a  hand  and  spreading  out  the  pieces, 
they  wove  twigs  between  them,  making  an  open 
trumpet  of  basket  work,  stuck  in  the  ground 
with  the  wide  end  up.  In  this  they  put  the  offer- 
ings to  the  fiends. 

Once  in  three  years  tbey  held  a  more  impos- 
ing ceremony,  which  brought  rich  blessings  on 
their  fields.  There  is  a  plant  called  pua,  which 
grows  in  the  jungle,   tall  and  slender,  so  that, 


stripped  of  its  leaves  and  the  root-fibers  cut 
away,  it  makes  a  splendid  javelin  for  a  sham 
fight.  When  the  ceremonial  day  had  come,  the 
pawangB,  or  medicine-men,  and  the  elders  collect- 
ed small  coins  throughout  the  villages,  and  there- 
with bought  a  white  buffalo — that  is,  a  buffalo  of 
the  color  of  a  pig.  And  all  the  good,  squat 
yellow  sons  of  the  adversary  camo  together  and 
brought  rice  and  cakes  for  the  festivities,  and  the 
buffalo  was  tied  between  two  trees  and  its  throat 
cut,  so  that  the  head  fell  in  the  stream  that 
watered  the  rice-fields.  And  the  fleah  was  meas- 
ured out  among  those  whose  subscriptions  were 
paid.  Then  the  rice  and  the  cakes  were  eaten, 
and  there  were  more  incantations  to  the  fiends. 
And  the  young  men  anned  themselves  with  pua 
spears  and  divided  into  two  bands,  and  so  fought 
a  running  fight  of  javelins  down  the  rice-fields, 
the  one  party  being  all  the  time  in  retreat.  The 
master  of  incantotious  threw  the  first  spear,  and 
the  rest  yelled  with  glee.  When  the  fight  had 
been  waged  all  down  the  valley,  taken  up  by  vil- 
lage after  tillage  for  three  whole  days,  the  evil 
spirits  took  fiight  and  the  rice-fields  were  sate 
for  a  season.  And  when  the  cold  time  came  in 
December  the  women  harvested  the  crop,  cut- 
ting it  ear  by  ear,  that  the  spirit  of  the  rice  might 
not  be  offended.  And  there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  these  yellow  people,  and  the  incanta- 
tions are  still  in  their  blood,  and  the  murdering 
fits,  for  all  their  Mussulman  or  Christian  faith. 

II.— HOW  SPAIN  WON  INNUMERABLE 
SOULS  FOR  HEAVEN. 
Now  the  story  of  how  the  island  came  under 
Spain.  In  the  year  of  grace  1511  the  King  of 
Portugal's  men  conquered  Malacca  in  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  half  round  the  world.  There  they 
heard  rumors  of  islands  of  spices  and  fiowery  pen- 
insulas, and  forthwith  equipped  three  ships  to  go 
in  search  of  them.  The  chief  of  the  fleet  was  one 
Antonio  de  Abreo,  and  he  sailed  across  the 
China  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Celebes  to  Banda  and 
Temate  in  the  Moluccas.  lie  came  back  again 
to  Malacca,  and  told  of  the  wonders  of  the  islands 
to  his  friend  P'ernan  Perez  de  Andrada,  and  set- 
ting forth  to  Portugal  was  drowned  somewhere 
in  midocean.  Captain  Fernan  told  the  story  to 
Francisco  Serrano,  who  went  in  a  war-junk  to 
look  for  the  spice  islands,  and  was  wrecked  on 
the  Isle  of  Tortoises,  beyond  Banda.  Here  they 
did  valiant  battle  with  Malay  pirates,  who  carried 
them  to  Amboyna,  and  thence  the  fame  of  their 
prowess  spread  to  Temate  and  Tidor,  so  that 
Cachil  Boleyfe,  lord  of  Ternate,  persuaded  Ser- 
rano to  help  him  to  subdue  Cachil  Almanser,  lord 
of  Tidor,  both  being  pious  Musaolmana  and  ens- 
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miea  of  long  staniliiig.  And  Serrano  wrote  all 
these  things  to  his  frieml  Fornemlo  dir  Magulknos, 
who  waa  tlien  in  Portugal  ami  who  hail  been 
with  him  at  the  taking  cif  Malacca. 

Xow,  a  few  years  before,  ro[Mf  Ali'xantWr 
VI.  had  diviiled  iho  world  between  tlie  kings 
of  Porlngal  and  CaHtille,  by  a  line  whirJi  ran 
fii)nii>oleto  i>i>]e  three  huiidiTd  inil<«  wcHt  nt  tho 
.Vaores.  And  all  that  was  to  the  eastward  the 
King  of  Portugal  took,  btit  what  lay  to  the  west 
belimgefl  t^>  tlu>  King  of  Caftille.  His  HoHness 
never  ittmginiHl  that  the  one  sailing  east  and  the 
other  west,  they  must  miHit  somewhere  on  the 
netlier  side  of  the  earlh,  with  no  line  to  divide 
them,  yet  this  vory  thing  irnniecliaitOy  Jiap- 
poneii,  anil  for  three  hundred  years  the  SiMin- 
iards  had  a  day  too  mneJi  in  tbeir  calendar  and 
the  I'ortngals  a  day  too  littlo  from  sailing  tbna 
in  o]i[K)site  ways.  TJieii  Fernando  de  Magallanes, 
falling  ont  with  his  liege  lord  of  Portugal  and 
moved  tliereto  liy  tlie  ilevil.  as  the  !'< u-tiiguese 
■chronicler  tells  iin,  went  over  to' the  King  of  Spain 
with  Serranii's  lelter  in  his  jMieket.  And  he  [Mir- 
BTiaded  him  that  the  Molnmw  fell  within  the 
Siianisli  donnnionsi,  it  only  yon  look  eai-o  to  reach 
them  Railing  to  tlie  svest ;  and  Ciiarlea  V.  let 
himself  1m>  [leranaded,  and  fitiird  cmt  a  Ileet,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  said  Magallanes,  or  Ma- 
gellan, who  took  with  him  a  famcjus  astrologer 
named  Knyfareh),  the  bettiir  to  lind  his  way 
through  the  unknown.  And  the  said  Magellan 
discovered  the  straits  whieh  liear  bin  name,  and 
sailed  through  them  li>  the  southern  seas  and 
theiice  to  the  islan.ls  of  Tendaya  and  Zebu,  where 
hewasslainby  tlie  natives  of  Matan.  Ami  »l)out 
the  same  time  his  gmid  friend  Serrano  paid  life's 
debt  in  Ternate.  And  thus  the  I'ldlippine  Islands 
were  discovered. 

The  Ileet  went  on  to  the  Moluceas  and  came 
into  dispute  witb  the  King  of  pDrtugal's  men, 
who  ha<{  railed  round  the  other  way  ami  claimed 
all  they  foinnl  as  within  their  sovereign's  do- 
minions. Tlie  Spaniards  fan'tl  baiily  in  tlie  quar- 
rel, and  the  remnant  of  them  sidle.j  fi)r  Spain  in 
the  l','.-l..r,/,  whir-Ii  Hliine  remained  to  tb.-m  of 
their  fleet.'     And  tliis  was  llie  first  sliii.  that  ever 


of  quality  and  truflt.  And  the  Audieucis, 
which  is  tl»!  high  court  of  jnstictf,  completed 
the  disiMtehing  of  fjegazpi,  giving  him  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  jmrts  to  which  h«  waa  to  go, 
with  orders  not  to  ojicn  thetu  until  he  should 
bo  ibi-cie  hundred  leagues  out  to  sea.  Tbe 
rea.'uin  of  this  waa  that,  many  differences  ex- 
isti'd  among  tbe  oOieers  of  the  fleet,  some  say- 
ing that  they  should  go  to  New  Guinea  and 
others  to  tbe  Luzon  Islands,  and  yet  others  to 
the  .Moluccas.  So  Miguel  Ijopez  de  Legazpi 
sailed  frrnn  the  poll  of  Navidad  in  tbe  year  of 
grace  l.lli4,  lx;iiig  the  year  in  which  tbe  poet 
Shakesj^are  was  born.  He  had  with  him  five 
ships  and  ,iOO  men,  and  also  the  friar  Andrea 
de  Tnianeta  and  four  other  monks  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's order.  And  having  navigated  for  sgme 
days  to  the  west,  he  opened  bts  instructions  and 
fonn<l  he  was  to  go  to  the  Luzon  Ldands,  wliicb 
he  should  endeavor  to  |»acify  and  reduce  to  sub- 
mission to  his  inajenty  of  ^j])ain  and  the  boij 
C'&tholit  faith.  He  sailed  over  blue  seas  till  hs 
camo  to  tbe  isle  of  Zebu,  where  he  anchored  ID 
agood  and  convenient  porbr~  And  the  natives 
and   Tii|)ae,  their   chief,   enta-ated    him    failh- 


nd  the- 


>rld. 


ther. 


of  Si>a 
And  being  inf.,r 


ed   goud  to  the  King, 
liiticr  fur- 


Vi<'i' 


New  Spain  ami  the  friar  Amln-s  <ie  r\:hnv\ 
who  hiKl  sidl.'ii  to  th.:  Mii!ue<-;-s,  tliat  the  vnyage 
might  Ijemade  mon>  easily  fiiim  New  SpairL— for 
■  so  they  then  called  Mexico  and  Pern— he  Iwi.le 
them  equip  a  (lei-t  in  thetx.rt  of  Xaviilad,  in  tbe 
South  Bea,  and  it  was  given  in  charge  to  Miguel 
Lopc^z  de  T>egH»pi.  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  ami 
born    in  the    province  of   Qnipnzcoa.    a  persun 


V  of 


fully  and  well,  but  later  sought  to  kill  him 
and  his  comt>anions,  who  bad  stolen  tbeir 
pi-ovisions  and  wealth,  whereupon  they  sou^ 
to     ilesti-oy     tbe      invaders.       But,      Bays     Uu 
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chronicler,  it  turned  out  contrariwise  to  what 
they  liaj.1  expected,  for  the  Spaniards  con- 
quered and  siil>jw:ted  them.  Seeing  what  had 
takt^n  place  in  Zelm,  tlie  natives  of  other  neigh-  After  the  Spaniards  had  gained  a  footing  at 

boring  inlands  came  humbly  liefore  the  chinf  of  Zebu  they  turned  their  ambitious  toward  Luzonj_ 
the  ex{)edilion,  and  making  submission  to  him,  "The  iBTgesTTBland  of~-lhe  group,'  some  '^O.fTOO 
jirovided  hiti  cam])  wilh  viclualB.  The  first 
.Si>anigh  ecttlenieut  was  tniide  in  that  port,  which 
they  namcil  the  City  of  tlie  Most  IToly  Name  of 
Ji'siis,  Tiecause  they  foimcl  tliere7~nr"orie  of  the 
housi's  of  tlie  natives  when  tbey  conquered  them, 
a  i-arved  image  of  Jesus  ;  and  it  was  Iwlieved 
[hut  it  had  n.'inained  there  from  tiie  fleet  of  Ma- 
gi'lliiu,  and  tho  natives  held  it  in  great  reverence, 
and  it  worked  for  them  in  tlieir  needs  miraculous 
etTvcls.  And  the  image  they  put  in  tlie  monas- 
tery of  St.  Augustine,  whicli  was  built  in  that 
city.  The  isle  of  Samar  was  fii-st  called  I'hilip- 
pina  in"  15-13.  but  it  was  a  generation  un>re  before 
tb.-  wh..lo  gruup  were  railed  the  Philippine 
Islands,  b,-iug  i>y  tliat  tinie  pacified  and  subdued; 
and  thesiinlsof  tlie  natives  lieing  won  for  heaven, 


s  the  old  c 


n-latc. 


in.— TIIItEE  IIUNDHKD  YEAKS  AGO. 
ll  is  the  fashion  to  condemn  Spanish  I'ule  in 
the  riiilippines,  as  tlumgh  matters  llu'i-e  had  been 
steadily  going  fnun  bad  to  worsi\  and  as  though 
that  remote!  colony  in  the  t'hina  Sea  were  incom- 
parably worse  governed  than  any  other  colony 
under  any  other  )Hiwer.  In  reality  this  is  not 
true  at  all.  There  is  not  a  cause  of  discord 
in  existence  to-day  that  was  not  etjually  e.vistent 
three  eentu.ies  ago,  Tlie  events  that  are  happen- 
ing now  are  no  new  events,  but  lizid  their  exact 
parallel,  point  fm-  point,  in  occurrences  that  took 
place  before  the  first  colonists  ever  si-ttled  in 
■Huble  sjiriuga  from  deep 
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square  miles  in  extent.  Having  arrived  at 
the  bay  of  Manila,  they  found  the  town  on  the 
sea-beach  close  to  a  large  river,  in  possession  of 
and  fortified  by  a  chief  whom  they  called  Haja 
Mora,  whoBo_very  name  smacks  of  foreign  inva- 
sion from  India.  Across  the  river  thero'"*as 
another  large"  town  named  'i'ondo,  held  by  an- 
other chief  named  Raja  Matauda.  Tln'se  places 
were  fortified  hy  stockades  filled  in  wilh  earth 
and  a  quantity  of  bron/.e  camion  and  a  consider- 
able variety  of  nrtillerv.      Tho. t^j laniards  entewd 

the  town  bv  force  of  arm?  and  took  it,  with  the 
forts  and  aVtillery,  .m  .May  n^l5TL___Tho  chiefs 
made  their  siil>iiiission,  ami  tlieir  example  was 
followed  by  iimiiy  other  tribes  in  LuKon.  The 
Sjianishi-oiuiiijuidi'r-in-cliief,  Legazpi,  established 
■a  town  on  the  site  uf  Manila,  of  which  Raja  Mora 
made  a  ■•diniaiioii "  to  the  Spaniards  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  jiosition  was  a  strong  one  and  m 
a  well -provisioned  district.  The  name  Manila 
was  retained.  Kefore  the  invasion  from  India 
the  islands.  ,hfljL.^^a_under  Chinese  dominion, 
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,- ,/  jbut  had  shakffn  off  tliu  Cliincse  yiikc.  itiu  tlic- 
■  .  y  Vchinoa*!  still  iiiaintniuoa  a  liriwk  XxaAa  with  the 
^-■^  ."iniilipiiiiifls.  si'iKiitin  a  Bt;oro  iit  wliijw  thithor 
■/  ''j^very  yt-jiv  ludcn  with  cuttoii,  silk,  ]Mirc(')uiu, 
^  f  feulphur,  iron,  cdI'Iht,  Ihiiir,  qiiicksilvtT,  ninth, 
^J/y'  ftnil  }jun])ijW(Ii>r,  which  ihcy  i-xchnnfjcd  for  skins 
^■^   and  buffalo  hides,  barti;rcd  hy  tho  Aliduys. 

In  thu  ilays  of  thi- si'conu  govi'HKJr,  the  fiiiiious 
Chinese  itiriLtn,  l.i  Mm,  Ilmigjjiiftdi-  ji  di^sc^oiit  oii' 
thtj  inland  witli  sisv.'nty  liirn<i  sliijw  hihI  eiilvn-d 
tlio  city  of  Mittiilii,  Hliutliii^  llii^  SjiMiianla  ^i^)  in 
thu  citiidi'l.  Kilt  thfy  def.'iidijd  thiiiiL««U-iw~uj.ui-- 
agi'imslv,  and  fimdlv  ciiTiiin-Hi'd  thu  ])irfiii'i*  to 
iveiidiark,  and,  rollu'wiiiK  (ln-iii  \ii>,  hiinifd  tlu'ir 
ihiot  ill  tlif  lii'niih  of  tijc  l'annasi(i,it(i  Uivi'C  ;  and 
thu  pinit'!  chief,  csi.'api ng  in  an  o|i.'[i  hoitt.  Iandi;d 
on  a  d<'s<:rt  ic-i^iul  and  ih.'iv  dii'd.  Ahnul  tliis 
tiiuu  also  thit  tnnnks.  fiiars,  and  Ji^iULa  bv;;ari  [o 
yet  a  footing  on  iTi''  inland,  and  trnidnally  ex'- 
tondcd  thi-ir  iioucr  ornrth.'  fanatiridly  i.rthodox 
Spaniwh  riiltTrSj  as  \vi;ll  iu<  ovcfthr  Malay  LLatives. 

to  convert  thi;  naiivi's  wi^ri-  oili>  <-liii'f  figment  of 
discord,  lis  Ili.nr  gradu.d  ai-ninmlalion  of  clmr.-h 
proiKTly  was  a  Krowinj;  causr  of  hiirdship  to  ilic 
Malays.      Thfsi;  two  forws  s|icaLitr  fn 


did  show.  Which  goods,  for  that'  my  ahipe  wen 
not  ahlo  to  contain  tlie  least  pait  of  thum,  I  wu 
inforced  to  set  on  fire."  .Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
done  the  same  tiling  rejieatedly,  vitiiting  the 
rhilijipinu  Islands  on  his  faiuoua  voyage  around 
the  world  ten  years  before;. 

In  10!)ll  tho  governor,  (Jomez  I'emz,  IjA^n  to 
fortify  tho  towg.of  Manila,  and  built  a  battery 
on  the  point  and  also  conetrticttxl  tho  stone  cathe- 
dral, and  encouraged  tho  inhabitants  \ii  the  city 
lo  build  tiicir  houses  of  stone.  II<!  further 
cast  many  cannons,  and  indeed  left  old  Manila 
very  much  what  it  is  to-day.  Then  canio  trouble 
wilh--th*--JaiiMi^o,  who  are  at  this  motneat 
trying  to  gain  a  voiio  in  the  affairs  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  they  tried  then,  more  than  three  cent- 
uries ago.  For  several  years  there  had  been 
a  steady  trade  iKJtween  Nagasaki  anij  Manjifc 
and  soiiLe  of  the  Japanese'  tradera  incited  the 
Kmperor  of  Ja[>an  to  proclaim  his  euzerainty 
over  the  I'liilippino  Islands,  This  ho  did  in  an 
arrogant  letter,  saying  that  if  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor did  not  ac(|uie.s<re  "  he  should,  expect  him 
on  his  ivturn  from  China,  whence  lie  would  go 
directly  to  his  islands,  to  teach  him  who  bo  was." 
At  thi^  same  time  the  King  of  Cambodia  sent  u 
endiassy  to  Mnnilu,  with  a  pa>Keiit  of  two  ele- 
phants, in  return  for  which  tho  governor  seat 
him  ahorse  aixl  sfinie  emeralds. 

1  record  thi.>se  details  to  show  that  the  Philip* 
pine  Tslaiuls  had  alremly  como  withiu  the  net  of 
Asiatic  politics,  and  that  a  complicated  web  of 
relations  was  then  formed  which  exists  at  this 
moment,  and  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
assumes  the  govern- 
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at  California,  which  ship  ciiine  from  the  Philip- 
pines, ijeing  out)  of  tho  ricln.-st  of  nicrehandist! 
that  evtir  passitl  those  sea.-*,  as  ihe  King's  ivgist<-i 


of  Jajiau,  backed  by  a  strong 
.idly  growing  lleet,  form  one  of  tho  meet 
d>le  cleim'nls  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
ilip]iiiies,  so  the  presenceof  Cltlaese  in  the 
is  the  gi'avest  in  tenia  Idanger.'  "IffMarcli, 
.mimlH-rofinainlarmscanio  as  ambassador! 
tia  -'with  banners,  oiiuipages,  and  lanoea, 
her  insignia  of  much  state ;  the  man- 
making  many  bows  and  courtesiea  after 
islii<irL  and  tho  governor  answering  them 
'  'i'liey  told, him  a  wonderful  tale  of  a 
island  they  had  como  to  seek,  but  thii 
:iere  mask  for  a  persistent  Chinese  attempt 
lossi-ssion  of  tho  islands. 
liersorchinesesliortlyltegantoaiTive,  sap- 
ling t  he  aln'ady  large  I'hinese  colony  in  Ha- 
liey  were mei-chanls,  fishermen,  quarrymen, 
(tiers,  curriers,  masons,  and  day  latwrers. 
was  rapidly  matured  among  them,  having 
t^  object  tile  mat^sacre  .of  the  SpaDiftrds  and 
seiKur^^  iif  thg  island.  _  Some  of  the  Chinen 
nstdves,  both  pagans  and  Christians,  in  order 
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to  show  tliemselves  to  l>o  frieuda  of  the  Spaniards 
and  frt^e  from  all  blame,  gave  notice  tliat  in  a 
shiiit  tiriK!  tlii-re  was  to  l)e  an  insurrection,  ami 
tlii-  j^civiTnor  kept  a  wdl-amicd  guard  in  readi- 
ni'ss  in  (111!  city.  From  this  time  forward  the 
S[iiitiiards  hi'yaii  to  persecute  Uie  .Chiaese,  de- 
priviuji  tliem  of  their  property  and  calling  them 
tniiior.jua  doRn.  The  (Chinese  wore  goaded  into 
rclii'llion.  Tlie  story  is  an  ugly  one.  Twenty, 
liiur  tlionsuiid  Chinese  were  put  to  death,  with 
one  furioiiw  result :  "  When  tjio  wilt  was  at  an 
end  ihv  want  and  rlillicnUies  of  the  city  began, 
lnTjuw  lis  tiiere  were  no  t'hincsc,  who  oxepcised  . 
various  W-'Ui  aiLd_  lirijught  all  tli«-  provisionaj, 
tifitlifr  WU3  any  food  to  Ui  found  to  oat  nor 
sliues  lo  wi'jir.  not  even  for  very  e.xwssive  prices. 
All  this  weighed  down  the  spirits  of  the  t^pa^- 

I  ilu  not  rehile  tiieso  things  for  inerelovoof 
aiieii'iit  history.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that 
precisi-ly  llie  same  thing  has  occurred  again, 
though  we  Imvi'  not  vet  come  to  the  niassacra  of 
tlie  Chiriuso.  Tim  whole  of  the  present  revolu- 
tiimiiiy  ninvenieiit  iti  ihe  I'hilijiiiines  is  in  Chinese 
li;inds.  and  if  the  Spaniards  wi-re  annihilated  to- 
niorniw.  tliese  Chuiumen  wouhl  hold  the  islands 


none.  In  Asia  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
weaklings  wlio  do  not  count  at  all  and  never 
will,  unless  they  count  for  pity's  sake.  So,  as 
far  as  politics  are  concerned,  the  Malays  in  their 
millions  ai-e  out  of  the  saga. 

The  Spaniards,  tfto,  are  out  of. the  saga.  They 
tried  and  fftiliul,  .mid  tha.  .cauaus  of  their  feihire 
are  tliesa! — Jn  dealing  with  a  weak  and  helpless 
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people,  one  may  follow  different  paths.  If  they 
are  nomads  and  too  long  wild  to  sottlo  on  the 
soil,  one  mav  hunt  them  down  with  dogs  and 
shoot  tliem.  as  the  Enghsh  did  in  Tasmania  and 
as  they  are  doing  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
And  some  day,  perhaps,  the  Kuler  of  the  earth 
will  ask  what  was  done  with  his  iielpless  cliildivn, 
and  the  answer  will  lie  i  Lord,  we  have  hnnted 
them,  and  {Riisoned  them,  and  slain  thum,  and 
now  th.-y  have  frjund  their  \h.-ii,-i'. 

Or  if  Ihe  weaker  races  are  more  settled  and 
live  hy  agricniture,  one  may  fake  anolher  course. 
If  their  land  is  teintx.'i'ate,  where  wliitn  men  can 
dwell,  as  in  Sonlii  Afiiea,  the  weaker  raee  will  lie 
ground  down  to  the  level  of  predial  serfs.  ]f  it 
Ix!  tropical,  they  will  ho  forwd  to  lalnjr  on  their 
lands  ;  and  under  tlio  nanut  <if  ta.xation,  or  ix^nt, 
or  excise,  or  what-not,  they  will  he  forced  to 
give  up  the  hulk  of  their  jiroduce  to  enrich  their 
rulers,  and  they  will  he  ordered  to  love  their 
ways  and  do  homage,  as  in  India,  where  tlie 
courts  have  recently  "decided  that  '•  lack  i)t  affec- 
tion is  disalTe<'tion,"  and  disallection  is  treason 
and  meiiiLS  im]jrisohnient  for  years  or  for  life. 
The  mure  skillful  tlie  rulers,  the  inorc  certain  the 
ultiniati'  esplusion.  For  they  an;  doing  violence 
to  the  genius  id  the  weaker  race,  and  even  tlie 
weak  will  one  day  turn  and  light  with  the  wild 
savagery  of  v 
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Or  onp  may  follow  yot  anotlicr  course,  as  the 
Siiaiiiarils  di.i  in  l.lip  I'liiliiipiiu'H.  Dint  may  try, 
quite  JuiiK'slly  at  first,  to  turn  tlitst'  pt-ujiln  into 
EuropcaiiH  aii<!  C'lirhUiaiiN.  And  tliinjjs  will  (;o 
along  Imppfully  r<ir  a  wliilo  till  tlii^  dtiimnits  of 
disiiitegrulion  lio^rji]  tn  sliow. 

Thd  first  fTi'nt'nil iod  of  Kcttlprs.  )x'in>;  all  tucn, 


tlu'in  bolii'vo  lliey  an;  dotnt;:  any  real  jrood.  They 
LavL'  loKt  all  g(-iininc  faith  in  thuir  iniwision.'  In 
tho  Phiiiii|iiiies  lln;.ypaniHnls-h£ld  tlig.  nativea  for 
gain,  and  all  kind:!  uL  plundering  and  cruelty  re- 
snltfd.  And  whatever  nation  takes  the  .Span- 
iants'  plaice,  if  they  do  so,  either  for  pride  or  for 
Kuin,  will  liHn^  nothing  hut  harm  and  sorrow 
In  the  natives  and  conscious  degradation  to  thctn- 

Then  the  (jucslion  of  faith.  The  i^paniarJs 
honestly  tried  to  make  Kuro]ti'nn3  of  the  Malay's 
and  liri'ng  lliem  ini.i  the  hotids  of  civil  life.  They 
failed  hojiclessly,  hecwisit  the  race  fi:<'''ius  of  th« 
Malays  is  wholly  out  o[  tune  with  Kuropeaii  civil 
life,  imd  liecause  that  very  civil  life,  existing 
for  the  privileged  chix-ies,  earriea  within  it  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  wliieh  iw  destined  to  lireak 
forth  at  home,  and  which  will  hreak  f...i-th  the 
more  I'eJiaiiily  when  diffen'nee  of  race  aggra- 
vates ihe  miscliief  of  diHereiieo  o£  cawte  and  priv- 


■  Kroiight  ahoul,  and  they  will  master 
tongues.      'I'liHt   lii-st   period  is  far  file 
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fools  try  to  niiiigh'  them.  And  if  the  Kngi 
who  govern  India  had  their  way  and  were  not 
cowed  liy  ]iul)lie  opinion,  they  wouhl  drive  out 
the  misi-ioiiaries  t(.-iiiorrow  its  a  gang  of  lireed- 
hief.  Hut  the  SiMiuianls,  the  Catholic 
1  friars,  h.mesllv  tried  to  convert  tlie 
the  Church  of  Christ,  as  they  under] 
They  su<-ce,..lcd  lo  the  ear  and  failed 
ri.  And  when  they  saw  their  failure' 
'aiih  and  began  to  i'nrieh  themselves 
lys'  e.\petise.  And  tint  Malays  turned 
s  ;di'>n  church  with  its  privileges,  u 
i-eed  \>y  destiny  that  they  must  turn. 


of  II 


tlie 


The 


i-ill   li>se    faith 


will  ^ 


they  can  do  these  people  no  n^al 
giHid  ;  lliat  ihev  were  far  happier  in 
their  idlenet^^  ainl  their  lighliug  and 
tlu^irnins.  Theii  with  the  loss  of 
faith  Ihe  rnl.-rs  will  d.'cide  on  ..lie 
of  two  things  :  thevwill  eitluT  con- 
limm  to  hold  these  weak  folk  for 
pride  or  for  lu.:n'.  In  India  the 
Knglish  hold  the  natives  for  pride. 
None    of    the    wiser   lieads   am.ing 
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And  wherever  any  church  ia  based  on  privilege 
it  is  as  infathbly  doomed  as  are  the  Augustine 
friars  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Thus  has  fate  solved  the  problem  throughout 
all  the  East.  The  Tasmanians  are  murdered  and 
gone  ;  the  Australian  black  fellows  are  follow- 
ing, and  the  Maoris  and  many  Polynesian  races. 
Perhaps  their  lean  shades  now  hover  over  the 
Philippines,  wondering  whether  the  same  tender 
mercy  and  loving  kindness  await  the  Malays. 
The  natives  of  India  are  reduced  to  serfdom,  all 
the  more  enthralling  that  it  is  so  skillfully  or- 
ganized. But  there  is  a  smoldering  madness 
eating  at  their  weak  hearts.  The  gods,  they  say, 
have  given  them  up  to  famine  and  plague  in 
punishment  for  their  rnlers'  sins.  The  Japanese 
have  escaped  servitude.  They  are  confident,  ar- 
rogant, romorseluHs.  They  cherish  boundless 
ambitions.  The  C'iiinese  will  also  escape.  They 
have  boundless  commercial  energy  and  untiring 
industrial  zeal.  A  generation  will  bring  Europe 
to  punishment  for  meddling  with  the  dreaming 
empire  of  the  East.  The  superior  moral  force  of 
the  Chinese  lias  already  dominated  the  millions 
of  Malays  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  the  British 
colonies  of  8ingftpore  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
And  the  wealthy  Chinese  are  already  beginning 
to  browbeat  the  English  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  East. 

So  there  remains  the  fate  of  the  helpless  mil- 
lions, the  weak  children  of  men  who  cannot  de- 
fend themselves.  Only  one  way  has  yet  been 
tried  with  them,  the  way  of  domination,  which 
ends  by  breaking  their  hearts.  It  is  irony  to 
cover  tbis  with  talk  of  the  Gospel  and  civiliza- 

Thero  remains  yet  another  way — the  way  that 
America  has  taken  with  the  millions  of  negroes  in 
the  States.  It  is  not  to  try  to  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness,  but  to  help  them  ;  to  give  them 
a  chance,  little  fair  play  and  generous  dealing;  to 
let  these  weaker  children  of  men  have  aii  opportu- 
nity to  follow  out  their  own  race-genius  and  live 
their  own  lives,  which  they  love  in  their  dumb 
way  as  we  love  ours.  There  are  real  human  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  and  pity,  even  at  this  late 
date;   and  as  all  else  has  failed,  it  might  be  well. 


though  only  i 
trial. 

Here  is  a  cl 
bring  a  new  r 
tion  of   true  f 


dt^.'ipite,  to  give  them  at  least  a 


iani;e  for  the  genius  of  America  to 
evelalion  to  tlic  world — the  revela- 
rid  kindly  dealing  with  weak  races 
wli"  cannot  lu'lp  themselves.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity  lo  protvi-t  tbem,  to  guard  them  against 


European  extortion  and  the  extortion  of  the  same 
spirit  of  greedy  cruelty  in  Americans,  to  protect 
them  from  the  superior  moral  force  of  the  Chinese- 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  Chinese  genius, 
and,  lastly,  to  protect  them  from  tliemselves, 
their  own  weakness  and  unsteady  wills  ;  to  put 
a  little  heart  into  them,  so  that  they  may 
love  life  and  see  good  days  amid  their  tropical 
jungle.  Here  is  the  choice.  Clioose  well  and 
wisely,  for  the  choice  involves  a  new  hope  for  hu- 
manity, tor  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  weaklings 
helpless  and  hopeless.  If  the  question  is  rightly 
solved  by  the  genius  of  Americans  a  new  day  of 
honor  and  freedom  will  dawn  throughout  all  the 
East.  Deal  with  these  p<.'oplo  yourselves.  Deal 
with  them  wisely  and  well.  Above  ail,  deal  with 
them  kindly  an<l  with  good  humor.  Do  not  send 
them  back  into  Ixindage,  whether  to  Spaniard  or 
any  other  Euroiiean  rule  built  on  privilege  and 
domination.  I^et  A  mericans  win  one  more  victory 
for  freedom;  tbis  time  not  for  the  strong  and  ex- 
ultant, T)ut  for  tlio  helpless  and  the  weak,  who 
cannot  help  themselves. 


SPAIN   AND  THE  CAROLINE   ISLANDS. 


BY  E.    E.    STRONG,   D.D. 
(Editorial  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.) 


THE  Caroline  Islands,  over  which  Spain  claims 
sovereignty,  lie  on  a  belt  somo  3DQ  miles 
wide,  between  4°  and  10°  north  of  the  equator 
and  between  132°  and  IC,2°  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich.  Tliey  therefore  stretch  about 
2,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  thoup;h  bo  near 
the  equator  and  in  a  region  of  perpetual  summer, 
the  range  of  the  thermometor  through  the  year 
is  not  more  than  13°,  or  from  7'1°  to  87°  V. 
East  of  the  Oarulini's  are  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
groups,  and  to  the  north  lift  the  Ijadnmes.  These 
four  groui)3  constitute  what  is  known  as  Micro- 
nesia [th<!  Little  Islands],  of  whidi  thom  an'  said 
to  be  no  less  than  1,000.  The  Ladronos  were 
formerly  us(:d  by  ^^pain  as  a  T)ftnal  settlcmt^nt.  and 
the  native  race  is  said  to  ne  nearly  or  quitti  «x- 
tinct.  The  Marshal!  and  Gilbert  groups  am  of 
coral  formation,  rising  but  uix  or  eight  feet  above 
sea-level.  On  iiiesv  coral  islands  there  are  three 
principal  producits  which  au|iport  human  lifi":  tlio 
cocoa  palm,  the  breH<l  fruit.,  ami  the  [Mimianas, 
or  screw  pine.  In  sonieplacri's  taro  can  bugmwii, 
but  with  this  limited  i-aiigo  of  [iruducta  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  imporisiblc.  for  foreigners  to  n^side 
continnou.sly  on  tliesi-  iil"/h.  A  missionarv  who 
did  reside  on  i,iie  of  them  for  a  long  tii.K^  wrote: 
■  "Advocates  of  a  meiiger  die!,  as  ecinducivo  to 
health  might  do  well  to  migrate  to  the  tHllwrt 
Islands.  If  Iljey  survive  the  experiment  their 
testimony  will  Iw  inlerestingj  iiowsilily,  however, 
ft  little  'thin."" 

WitJiin  the  <:an.lino  group  there  are  five  higli 
islands,  of  basaltic  formHtimi,  some  of  them  hnv- 
ing  mountains  from  2,1)1)0  to  :(.C)0I)  feet  high. 
These  are  Kusaie,  l'oiiai«>,  link,  Y:i\\  anil  I'elevv, 
and  on  them  the  range  nl'  jirnrhiels  is  ciorrespoud- 
ingly  large,  so  that  AnietieHrLn  ii.nd  Kuni|waus 
find  no  dillicully  in  reKi.liiig   there  for  years  iit   tl 

of  tlieso  high  islands,  and  Kns.iie  aii.i  Poihijki 
have  Ixjen  called  the  ■'Gems  of  the  i'aeilic." 

Kortv-six  vearH  ago,  in  !«.">■.;.  tlic  .American 
noani'of  Coinmissionei-s  for  Koreign  Missions, 
uniting  with  the  Ilawaiiati  iH.ard,  res..|v,-<l  i„ 
umlertuke  u  mission  ti  these  islamis  of  Jliei-o- 

aries,  with  their  wives  and  two  Hawaiian  familief;, 
set  sail  and  settled  on  Kusaie  and  L'onaiHt,  in  lln' 
Caroline  group.      Heenfiui-emenls  folk 


necessary  to  provide;  a  vessel  for  taking  the  mis- 
sionaries to  and  fro  and  carrying  them  euppliea. 
Hy  the  contributions  for  this  purpose  of  children 
in  the  United  States  the  M'lrniiiy  Star  waa  built 
That  barkentine  had  been  succeeded  by  three 
other  vessels  bearing  the  same  name,  the  last  one 
having  auxiliary  steam  [wwer  and  now  in  service. 


1  tlio  1 


ill    IS. 


;  it  V 


*   fol 


For  over  thirty  years  tliis  Micronesian  mission 
had  prospered,  island  after  island  having  been 
visited  and  Christian  teachers  introduced  and 
welcomed  by  the  native  |M'ople.  No  one,  either 
Amei-ieaii  or  native,  had  se<m  any  sign  or  had 
tlie  remotest  thought  that  any  European  nation 
claimed  sovereignty  over  these  gronjis.  It  was 
tloubrless  known  in  general  that  ?pain,  on  ac- 
count of  early  discovery,  claimed  ownership,  bat 
only  «t  tli<!  exti-.>me  weslern  end  of  tho  Carolines, 
at  Yap  mid  I'dew,  was  there  any  visible  token 
of  such  cliiim.  There  wore  no  Siwniards  on  the 
islands  and  no  Simnisli  vessels  in  the  waten. 
The  natives  were  alisuluttdy  independent,  and 
their  ehiel','<  were  not  even  asked  to  recognize  any 
authoi-ily  outside  of  their  islands. 

It  was  in  this  open  Held  that  the  American 
niissiotiiiries  wrought  without  let  or  hindrance. 
At  the  first  thi'y  found  the  natives  not  willing  to 
ri'ci'ive  them  ;  they  were  savages,  nearly  or  qmta 
milved.  The  ( 'aroline  Islanders  were  elaborately 
liiltooed,  liiit  their  ciolhing  was  of  the  slightttst. 
The  eharacteristics  varied  somewhat  on  the  differ 
enf  islands,  but  on  most  of  them  the  people  wera 
savagi!  ami  warlike.  While  not  noted  forcaniii- 
balisin,  it  is  said  that  on  some  islands  there  vat 
probably  not  an  adult  male  who  had  not  tuted 
hiimim  llesh.    There  was  no  marriage  rite  knovn, 
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and  in  the  early  days  mifisioD&ry  work  was  prose- 
cuted with  no  little  peril  to  life.  But  year  by 
year  ground  was  gaiued. 

In  1SS8  more  than  thirty  different  islands  had 
been  occupied  by  native  Christian  teacberB  trained 
iinilcr  tlie  American  misaionaries,  and  on  many 
of  tiiese  islands  no  heathenism  was  to  be  found. 
Tlie  story  of  one  of  these  islands  lying  within  the 
Caroline  group  may  be  cited  as  u  specimen. 
I'ingeJap  is  a  coral  island,  east  of  Ponape,  with 
alHjut  1,000  inhabitants,  who  in  1B71  were  wild 
and  rude  savages,  almost  naked  and  living  in  ab- 
ject heatlienism.  Native  Christian  teachers  were 
sent  them  from  Ponape,  who  on  arrival  were  re- 
buffed, the  King  and  his  chiefs  compelling  them 
to  return.  But,  singularly,  six  natives  of  Pinge- 
lap  who  hail  drifted  to  Ponape  came  under  the 
infiucnoe  of  the  missionaries  and  became  Chris- 
tiiins,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  their  own 
island,  where  they  e.xperienced  at  first  most 
violent  opposition.  But  subsequently  a  great 
change  eamo  over  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  message  of  these  Christians  was  welcomed 
and  a  marvelous  transformation  followed.  A. 
church  was  built,  cloth  was  bought  of  passing 
trailers,  and  the  people  were  soon  decently 
clothed.  ' '  Ikloming  and  evening,  as  well  as  on 
the  Sftlibatli,  nearly  the  entire  population  assem- 
lili'd  to  ht'ar  the  Gospel.  Liquor  and  tobacco 
v,\-n\  banished  from  the  island,  and  the  Ten 
roiiunandmonts  became  a  code  of  laws."  Dr. 
Welmore,  a  physician  of  Honolulu  who  visited 
I'ingelap  in  IS8G,  wrote  in  enthusiastic  terms  of 
the  island  and  its  inhabitants:  "The  change 
cllccted    here    in    less    than    fourteen    years   by 


Thomas,  helped  by  Uanassa  and  Tepit  in  ttas 
earlier  labors,  after  strenuous  exertions  had  been 
put  forth  to  prevent  <  the  coming  of  the  mission- 
ary God,'  is  perfectly  marvelous.  Their  chnrcli 
is  almost  large  enough  to  seat  1,000  people,  the 
entire  population  of  the  island,"  Dr.  Wetmore 
describes  at  length  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
place,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  with  its 
condition  when  first  visited.  Similar  report* 
could  be  made  of  other  islands  on  which,  as  on 
Pingelap,  no  American  missionary  had  resided, 
but  where  native  preachers  trained  in  mission 
schools  had  been  prepared  for  this  service. 

In  1888  there  were  in  the  Micronesian  misaion 
47  churches  with  4,509  members,  15  native  pas- 
tors, an<l  a  total  of  44  native  Christian  laborers, 
including  Hawaiians.  Five  languages  had  been 
reduced  to  writing  and  school-books  prepared  and 
printed  in  them  all. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  islands  and  the 
American  missionary  work  therein  when,  in  1887, 
the  good  work  was  interrupted  by  the  enforce- 
ment on  the  part  of  Spain  of  her  claim  to  sover- 
eignty. The  question  of  territorial  rights  had 
been  in  dispute  for  some  time  between  European 
powers,  and  without  any  knowledge  or  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  Micronesians  or  of  those  vho 
have  been  laboring  successfully  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  islands  the  matter  was  referred  for  arbi- 
tration to  the  Pope,  who  by  a  decision  dftted 
October  22,  1885,  gave  the  Marshall  Islands  to 
Germany  and  the  Carolines  to  Spain,  while  Eng- 
land was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  QU" 
bert  group.  It  was  a  year  and  a  half  after  this, 
however,  before  Spain  actually  assumed  authOT- 
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ity.  On  March  14,  1887,  a  Ppanish  man-of- 
war,  having  on  board  a  governor,  6  Koinan  Cath- 
olic priests,  50  Boldiera,  and  25  convicts,  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Funapc  and  demanded  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

This  assumption  of  authority,  with  a  sliow  of 
force,  was  resi-ntud  by  the  natives.  They  were 
especially  irritated  by  the  arrest  of  th<;ir  beloved 
American  missionary.  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane,  a  ven- 
erable and  saintly  man  who  fur  more  than  thirty 
years  had  instructed  them  in  the  ways  of  peace  and 
righteousness.  Mr.  Dounu  had  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  avert  a  conflict,  but  he  was  accused 
of  inciting  relM'llion,  wjia  confiiUMl  for  weeks  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  then  tiik(-[i  as  prisoner 
to  Manila.  At  length  the  arrofrant  demands  of 
the  governor  uiid  his  soldiers,  with  wliom  the 
priests  were  always  associated,  so  incensed  the 
natives  that  they  suildeidy  urow  in  relx^Uion  and 
slaughtered  the  governor  and  nearly  all  his 
officers.  After  this  a  wuer  man  was  sent  by  the 
Spaniards  as  govr;riior,  and  Mr.  Doane,  brought 
lieforo  the  Governor- (lencral  of  the  Phihppine 
Islands  at  Manila,  was  acquitted  and  returned  to 
I'onajH'.  The  govern  or -gi'neral  i)i  sending  him 
ba(;k  gave  him  a  remarkable  testimonial,  saying  : 


The  Important  labors  porfoniitii  liy  jmirsflf  ami  thf 
other  mfn-'i'inHrips  t-nnnut  lint  lie  Bp|ire<'inl('il  iiiiU  miii- 
airtereil  of  extruonliiiary  service  tJ)  bumanlty  ami  civili- 
ZAtion  :  aH  likewiHe  the  ttrent  hardsliiiM  siifTen-il  l>y 
yuunwif  in  tliB  iirupaKiition  of  the  (Jcispel  do  coiivinci- 
nil' iif  thi^  faith  aiid  eiilhiiHiHNm  with  whlcli  yiiii  lmv<r 
borne  and  ovKRKime  all  MirtHur  iilwtiielcs  anil  Inmlili-s 
in  the  conversion  t<i  Christianity  of  the  Kavattes  of  thotw 
islands.  Wherefore,  in  acknowleilKinff  yiiur  intereitinf; 
lettiT.  I  wish  t(i  expreiw  tii  yiiu  rliiinks  for  the  well- 
known  services  rendereil  by  yoiiriti'lf  iind  the  other 
mlHSionnries,  which  have  resulted  1<i  the  ailvanta{{e  of 
Spain,  inasmuch  an  In  establlshlnK  her  dominion  In  the 
Knst  Carolines  she  has  fiiund  thiwe  natives  already  fitly 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  cnltlviiteil  iwcuile. 


On  reaching  Ponape  Mr,  Doane  sought  to  pro- 
mote harmony  between  the  natives  and  their 
would-be  rulers,  but  he  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. Tlie  people  loved  their  missionaries  aod 
teachers,  and  they  did  not  love  those  who  came 
to  domineer  over  them.  For  two  or  three  yean 
outbreaks  occurred,  in  which  the  Ponapeuu 
usually  came  out  victorious.  Tlie  Spaniards 
here,  as  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  showed 
conspicuously  their  incaiiacity  for  governing. 
conquered  people.  Building  a  fort  at  the  north- 
ern liarlmr  ot  Ponape  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man-of-war,  they  have  held  on,  but 
liave  made  no  progress  in  subduing  the  island- 
ers. 

When  the  first  governor  landed  he  promised 
that  the  work  of  (he  Anterican  tti issionariee 
should  not  lie  interfered  witli  and  tliat  there 
should  be  full  religious  freetlotii.  But  within 
three  months  from  that  time  only  three  of  ten 
mission  schools  on  the  island  remained,  the  gov- 
ernor having  interfered  with  thein.  The  Amer- 
ii^n  missionaries,  though  greatly  hampered  in 
their  work,  yet  held  on  to  their  posts. 

In  June,  1890,  a  Spanish  force  undertook  to 
build  barracks  and  a  Catholic  church  at  Oua,  one 
of  the  mission  stations,  niHin  land  deeded  to  the 
mission  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mission 
church.  There  could  have  been  no  object  in  do- 
ing this  other  than  to  drive  out  the  American 
missionaries.  This  incident,  following  number- 
less other  wrongs,  brought  matters  to  acriaisand 
proved  mort!  than  the  natives  could  boar.  There 
was  but  a  single  American  woman  at  the  station 
at  tliis  juncture,  and  she  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  sudden  uprising  of  the  people,  followed 
by  a  slaughtering  of  the  .Spaniards.  The  venge- 
ance they  took  upim  their  oppressors  was  swift 
and  terrible.  In  September  the  Spaniards  were 
nienforcj'd  by  a  gunlwat  and  (iOO  soldiers  from 
Manila,  and  the  mission  premises  at  Oua  were 
shelled  nnd  destroyed,  the  natives  retiring  beyond 
the  n-ach  of  the  .Spanish  guns.  All  efforts  to- 
ward coticiliiititig  the  two  parties,  though  most 
IH'i-sisteiit,  proved  unavaihtig.  Seeing  that  they 
would  Ib'  priictically  prisoners  if  they  remained, 
tlu'  missintiiiriefi  left  Ponape  on  board  the  United 
Slates  .-hi])  .  1  lli'niK-r  and  sought  elsewhere  a  place 
f(ir  their  ( 'hiistian  labors.  Since  then  no  Araer- 
ii-ari  luissiiiimry  has  Ix-en  allowed  to  remain  on 
romipe.  Tiie  uiissionary  vessel,  the  Morning 
iSf'ir.  liiis  been  forbidden  to  touch  at  anypointon 
the  island  except  at  the  Si)anish  halior,  under  the 
guns  of  tlie  fort,  and  those  on  board  are  notal- 
lowed  to  confer  with  the  natives.  Testament! 
and  school-books  in  Ponapean  must  not  be  landed. 
Tlu!  iiativi-  (Christians  have  been  eager  to  obtain 
these  supplies  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  ot 
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former  days,  but  with  a  single  exception  such  in- 
tercourse has  been  strictly  forbidden. 

So  far  as  Fonape  is  concerned  the  case  stands 
thus  :  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  were 
on  the  island  6  American  missionaries  (two  men 
and  four  women),  15  churches  with  451  com- 
municants, and  12  native  teachers.  As  to  the 
prospects  of  the  mission  work,  Mr.  Doane  could 
tlien  say  :  ' '  The  outlook  on  the  whole  is  cheer- 
ing.    In  some  places  the  people  liad  long  clung 


to  darkness,  but  now  the  rulers  have  become 
Chi'isliaiis  and  the  people  liave  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Tim  making  of  and  dealing  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  liave  ceased,  also  the  prefwration  of 
the  narcotic  joko  root,  polygamy,  and  Sabbath- 
brcakiufi.  Many  youth  of  both  sexes  are  learn- 
ing to  work  for  Christ.  Of  tlie  five  little  king- 
doms on  lliu  isUnd,  four  have  Income  Christian 
and  the  fifth  is  not  all  dark,  for  two  of  the  chiefs 
are  earnest  workers  for  the  Master." 

How  stands  the  case  after  ten  years  of  Spanish 
rule — or  misrule  ?  While  it  is  by  no  means  true 
i!iat  the  whole  work  of  the  American  mission  has 
<-u me  to  naught,  it  has  been  most  sadly  broken 
up.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  churches  on 
the  island  are  holding  thtir  own  ;  that  under 
native  preachers  they  are  seeking  to  stem  the 
tide  of  evil  that  has  come  in  through  the  presence 
of  a  licentious  Spanish  soldiery.  But  they  are 
working  against  odds  and  pray  for  deliverance 
from  the  demoralizing  influenco  brought  in  by 
their  would-ljc  rulers.  After  years  of  delay  the 
Spanish  Government  has  paid  an  indemnity  of 
#17,500   fur  mission  property   destroyed,  but  it 


can  never  pay  for  the  wrong  it  haa  wrought  in 
the  character  and  lives  of  the  people. 

By  far  the  most  pernicious  results  of  Spanish 
rule  in  the  Caroline  Islands  are  found  on  Fonape, 
which  has  been  the  seat  of  their  government.  It 
b  only  fair  to  say  that  they  have  int«rfered  little 
with  mission  work  at  Ruk  or  in  the  Mortlock  la- 
goon, possibly  because  of  their  want  of  success 
on  Fonape,  or  quite  as  likely  because  they  saw 
little  to  be  got  out  of  these  islands.  Their  ves- 
sels seldom  appear  in  the  Ruk  archipelago  or  at 
Kusaie,  and  they  have  no  officials  on  these  islands. 
Hence  in  these  sections  the  work  of  the  American 
mission  has  prospered.  This  Micronasian  mis- 
sion, which  is  now  connected  from  two  points 
within  the  Caroline  group — namely,  at  Kusaie 
and  Ruk,  though  it  extends  into  the  Gilberts  and 
Marshalls — has  just  sent  in  its  report  covering 
the  year  1897.  Its  summary  gives  19  American 
missionaries  (seven  of  them  men),  52  native 
preachers,  29  teachers,  45  churches  with  5,313 
communicants,  152  places  for  stated  preaching, 
and  95  schools  with  2,873  pupils.  During  the 
last  year  this  mission  has  cost  the  American  board 
about  t39,000,  and  during  the  foi-ty-six  years 
the  board  has  expended,  including  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  its  missionary  vessels,  only 
a  fraction  less  than  $1,000,000.  Aside  from  the 
Morning  Star,  a  vessel  of  430  tons,  which  makes 
an  annual  voyage  through  the  groups,  with  Hono- 
lulu as  its  port,  there  are  two  small  vessels,  one 
at  Ruk  and  one  in  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Lest  any  one  should  suspect  that  the  testimony 
here  presented  concerning  the  value  of  mission- 
ary work  has  been  prejudiced  because  coming 
from  those  connected  with  the  work,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  here  to  the  testimony  of  one 
who  has  no  connection  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  sympathy  with  missionary  operations.  Dr, 
Irmer,  the  German  Govern  or- General  (Landes- 
hauptmann)  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  sent  in 
1896  to  his  government  in  Berlin  a  report  of  ft 
visit  made  by  him  at  Kusaie,  and  the  testimony 
ho  gives  to  the  excellence  of  the  mission  work 
of  the  American  board  in  that  section  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  is  as  omphalic  as  it  is  unprej- 
udiced. 

WhUe  no  complaint  is  made  of  the  rule  of 
Germany  in  the  Marshalls  or  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Gilberts,  it  is  simply  truth  ta  say  that  ths 
presence  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Carolines  hu 
been  only  a  curse.  They  have  accomplished  no 
good  work  ;  they  have  hmdered  the  good  that 
others  were  doing.  The  Christians  of  America 
have  wrought  most  effectually  for  the  uphfting 
of  these  islands,  and  if  not  politically,  yet  in  tha 
best  of  all  senses,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Caro- 
lines belongs  to  them. 
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THE  principal  of  a  Chicago  vacation  sdiool 
before  taking  hia  pupila  on  tlioir  first  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  wished  to  test  their 
knowledge  of  nature.  He  wrote  on  the  black- 
board c<irtain  qiieBtiiins  :  Have  you  ever  been  to 
tlia  country  ?  Ilavo  you  evi>r  seen  Tjako  Mich- 
igan ?  Have  yon  ever  picki-il  a  flower  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  cow  ?  lI»vo  you  ever  climbed 
a  tree  ?  Most  of  these  questions  were  anHWcrtMl 
in  the  negative  by  more  than  half  of  tbe  children. 
One  sobbing  little  girl,  when  iiiially  brought  to 
confess  tlit^  reason  fur  her  tears,  owned  that  she 
had  answered  "No"'  to  so  iriHny  of  (be  questions 
that  she  was  afraid  ehe  had  nut  jiu.vHed  and  could 
not  go  on  the  e.xcurwiun. 

Tliis  story  ia  a  ciiiiiinontary  on  several  things. 
It  makes  an  arguiiieiit  for  snmnier  scbeola  in 
which  tlie  vacation  is  the  central  idea  and  school 
in  tbe  sen.ie  of  te.xt-bnoks  ia  omitted  ;  no  hum- 
drum reailing,  writing,  and  aritjjmetic,  but  ham- 
mers and  nails,  flowers,  colored  crayons,  and 
music. 

Like  many  of  tbo  Ix'st  tbings  in  edu<-ationaI 
ideas,  the  vai-alion  school  caiim  from  Hoshin. 
In  lafi.')  tbe  North  Bi'iinot  Street  Induatrial 
School  held  a  large  and  successful  sesKion  during 
six  weeks  of  tbe  snmtner.  giving  in  tliia  way  i(» 
answer  to  tbe  qui'stion  tniiiblinf;  ibo  minds  of 
educational  and  plulamiir'i|iic'  wcrkers  as  to  what 
can  be  d<jn<!  for  tlie  Imvs  and  girls  in  the  juiorer 
parts  of  onr  largecilies  durltigihc  U.njt  summer 
months.  This  has  long  been  reengoi/ed  as  the 
dangerous  time  ;  tlio  lime  when,  as  Mrs,  Sli'veiis. 
of  Hull  House,  ChicHgn,  re|)iiri.s,  (ill  per  cM>iit.  is 
added  to  tbo  crimimd  n-eord  of  tlie  ebil.lren. 
Public- school  ti-achers  in  rlie  ba<i  qiiarL^i-s  fully 
understand  how  the  siuiimer  days  tear  down  tlie 
careful  work  of  the  vcur  prec'v^nrit;.  No  .iih.T 
time  is  so  full  of  vieinus,  dem..riili/.iiig  |".s^nnlil  Irs 

to   these   thoiis Is  of   lillle   om^s   I.,   whom   ih^^ 

worM  owes  !i.-;,llli  i.n.l  bapiiim-as  and  un  ti|ipor- 
tunity  fur 


their 


I'd   I 


ii.i   the  I 


I  oilIv 


■rk  the 


lie  is  not  carefully  looked 
mil  be  be  helix-.]?  How  is 
iiateriid  to  bo  tiimod  into 
»v!  are  these  energetic  boy» 
-e  to  aimiething,  to  be  bet- 
iicrally  and  physically  into 

lONKER    EPFOKTa. 

icfttion  school.  Perhaps  no 
in  has  liei'n  recognized  more 
ly's  best  way  for  filling  the 
i.C  the  Nortii  Rennet  Strwl 
IS.S7  this  paragraph  states 


alteriuitivf 

Tho  sbam.-rnl  ii.!<'cwity  fur  puttinglogetliertlie 
WOlils  "child "  and  "  evHiurial "  Mrs.  Hti'vcjis 
believes,  from  bcr  e.\]>i>rieiLc'o  with  the  yniiiig 
offenders  in  Chicagc's  jHilin.  cc.urls,  arises  from 
something  unnatural  in  the  surr.nnidinga  of  llm 
child.  There  is  too  muc'h  street  and  alley  lifo 
and  no  aderpnito  Imme  life.     The  child  criminal 


ivo  yiNirs.  clurinK  nix  wpvlcH  in  summer,  a  tarm 
1  «'lnMil  liaslwi-ncarrteiloii.  Mont  of  thercgular 
itrit-  havK  U-vn  kept  (>i)en,  with  addltiona]  occn- 
siirh  Hs  si-winit,  kiiittitiu,  and  crochetlDg.  !<■- 
iKitiiny,  ilt'HlKnhiR,  luiNkct-weavlnK,  whlttllnc 
iiiiUKl  iiierisurini^,  with  kiiKlerj^rten  occnpatbrn 
>'inmKi»teliildren.  Anavernge dally attendanae 
liildreii  was  Hecnred,  with  mora  than  twloe  that 
ciiiiilleil  diirinK  the  Hiimmer  of  ISBB;  and  aa 
ill  Ih>  ninileiliirinKthecomlngHeaaaatolmprim 
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on  Alt  prevfouH  methodn  of  employing  this  time  of 
peculiar  exposure  to  idle  citf  children. 

WImt  tlieae  efforts  brought  forth  may  bo  seen 
in  nuting  the  work  in  Hoston  tor  1S97.  There 
Vere  tlicii  six  sdiouls  held  through  a  pcriuO  of 
six  wt*k».  In  different  parts  of  the  city  tliero 
were  besides  this  several  efforts  made  to  keep 
the  children  from  the  streets  by  givin)(  them 
vjwalion  entertain  men t  in  playgrounds  anil  the 
like.  The  six  nehools  were  held  in  districts  as 
widely  separated  as  Tyler  Street,  North  End, 
DorchpHter,  atid  Uoxbiiry.  One  school  had  tlio 
beautifnl  Rindge  Manual  Training  building  in 
Cambridge,  and  it  was  hoiieil  that  the  work 
hcguii  hei-e  might  lie  curried  on  by  the  city, 
which  would  make  its  own  the  work  for  the 
neglected  lioys  and  girls.  Tho  exjiense  of  the 
work  wiw  borne  by  private  sulmcription,  except 
that  the  use  of  public-school  buildings  was  allowed 
liy  the  Hoard  of  Education  ;  for  example,  the 
Tyler  Street  school  was  granted  to  DenisOn  House. 
Here  not  only  the  primary  school,  but  tho  ad- 
mirably eijuipjKHJ  carpenter  shop  was  given  to 
the  liftys  of  the  sloyd  class. 

Tho  courses  of  IK97  had  much  in  addition  to 
those  of  ISK.j.  The  occui>atioiis  this  last  year 
were  wchhI -sloyd,  leather- work,  type. setting, 
chair-seating,  basket- weaving,  rug-knitting,  plain 
sewing,  ornamental  needlework,  paper-folding 
and  drawing,  I'lay- molding,  picture- pasting,  color 
work,  kindergarten  and  advanced  kindergarten. 


n  all  the  schools.  When  one 
and  aims  of  aioyd,  one  com- 
of  the  educational  value  at- 


tached to  this  statomont.  As  we  use  the  term 
sloyd  it  moans  manual  training  after  the  Swedish 
method.  Its  aims  as  given  by  Director  Salo- 
mon, of  the  school  at  NiUis,  are  :  "To  arouse  a 
desire  for  work  and  a  ]»leas(iro  in  it ;  to  accustom 
pupils  to  independence  and  to  fit  them  for  it ;  to 
instill  tho  virtues  of  exactness,  order,  and  accu- 
racy ;  to  ti-ain  the  attention  ;  and  to  train  pupils 
in  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance."  Sloyd 
hohls  as  one  of  its  first  principles  tho  makhig  of 
an  article  of  practii^al  use,  but  it  has  no  larger 
value  than  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  Americanized 
by  Miss  Weri  Topelius  it  is  entirely  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  younger  pupils. 

The  need  of  such  work  as  tliis  for  those  boys 
and  girls  who  must  pass  the  long  summer  days 
in  the  city  streets  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
educational  and  intellectual  worth  of  manual 
training  is  no  longer  disputed.  Not  alone  is  this 
true  for  lh<!  man  who  must  gain  his  bread  by  it, 
but  that  tho  trained  hand  has  heli)ed  to  train  the 
mind,  and  that  rest  and  relaxation  are  found  in 
turning  from  the  mental  effort  to  the  adroit  use 
of  the  hand,  are  also  accepted.  And  this  is  the 
major  work  of  the  summer  vacation  school. 

USEKUI.   OCOITATIONS   FOR    G1HL8. 

The  largest  vacation  school  in  Boston  was  the 
North  End  school.      Here  were  the  usual  kinder- 
garten and  primary  rooms,    differing  but  little 
from  the  oi'dinary  school  of  the  year.      In  the 
more  advanced  primary  sewing  was  taught.     In- 
genuity was  exercis(?d  to  make  the  work  attract- 
ive, as  by  sewing  the  buttons  in  pretty  designs 
on  gay  pieces  of  flannel.     This  class  maide  scrap- 
books  also.       In  the  ne.tt  class  abovi;  the  girls 
spent    half   the  morning  in 
basket -weaving    and  half  in 
sewing.      The  coui'se  in  sew- 
ing had  the  scientific  educa- 
tional idea,      (Vitlon  and  liax 
wei-e  shown  in   the  gmwing 
process,   and  the  girls  made 
niHiw  setting  forth  the  cotton- 
growing  area.    Spools,  emery 
liags,  wax,  wool,  silk,  all  wore 
shown  in  each  step  of  manu- 
facture, as  from  the  honey  boo 
to    the    shaped    wax.    -  Each 
girl  made  a  biH)k  of  stitches, 
hem,  Krunch  hem,  running, 
etc.,  before  slu!  was  allowed 
to    make    an    article.     Then 
came  lessons  in  darning,  then 
cutting  from  diagrams  drawn 
on  the  board  and  criticised  by 
the  class.     I'inally  each  gir] 
made  two  or  three  articles, 
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which  wereher  own  when  conipluted.  Next  year 
these  girls  will  be  in  the  fancy-work  ctaiw,  l)ut  it 
is  paintiil  to  think  of  how  liiffert-ntly  llif'ir  brothers 
learn  sloyil. 

In  the  fancy-work  class  t)ic  gii'U  were  husy 
knitting  alipjwrB  anil  nmking  piin-wiiMira.  Katih 
one  hail  someone  at  home  ami  the  uomiiig  Christ- 


mas  in  her  niin<t  as  she  sat  with  loving  h 
nimble  lingers. 


The  bi)ys.  besiilcs  the  slovil,  bail  prjiitintJ. 
They  8»!t  llie  tvpe  uml  ran  t he "pn'sses.  One  l>uy 
who  liad  iH'cn  in  the  w.-liool  for  tlirce  smressivc! 
years  put  furtb  his  lirst  bmik  lust  year.  That 
'was  his  title  on  tint  cover,  ''My  l-'irst  HiH.k." 
Within,  however,  was  a  verv  wclhwrifti'd  airuunt 
of  the  battle  of  Miniker' Hill.  I'unctuatioii, 
siieliing,  iiaraf^rftphinjr,  ;ill  were  excellent,  ami 
there  were  no  typogriiii! ileal  I'rmrs.  It  whm  a 
ilainty  little  volume  of  twelve  pages,  iMUinil  in 
bright  cerise  paper,  carefully  sewi-il  with  bhu-k 
linen  threaii,  iiikI  aythor,  printi'r,  ami  puhlisiici- 
was  Nathan  Wolfman.  The  clt-jinrtmeiit  is  pop- 
ular ami,  iLS  might  be  expecleii.  was  turneil  to 
very  practical  u.se. 

In  the  leather  work  weiii  fouml  bags,  music- 
rolls,  t(H)l-l)ags  for  liieycles.  and  the  sim]iler 
things  made  of  tins  material.  The  ela.ss  was 
carried  on  with  little  expiiuse  by  liuying  uiids 
and  ends  of  leather,  though  this  limited  its  ))i!ic- 
tical  value.  Hoys  brought  their  sIicm'm  lu're  to  \m 
mended,  and  seemed  greatly  t^i  enjoy  the  new 
balf-soles  pegged  on  by  their  own  lingers. 

A  group  of  email  Kussian  and  Ilebnw  Imys 


were  busily  weaving  in  the  chair-seating  class, 
not,  let  us  hope,  to  be  tho  future  "  chairs -to- 
mend  "  wanderers  of  our  streets.  The  old  chain 
from  home  were  brought  there  and  repaired. 

Hut  the  class  of  most  general  interest  was  the 
one  in  clay -modeling.  The  aim  was  industrial, 
not  artistic,  training.  Tho  teaching  is  not  to 
make  sculptors,  but  to  train  workmen  in  archi- 
tectural ornanu'ntatiou.  As  in  sloyd — indeed, 
as  in  all  manual  work — not  alone  the  hand,  but 
tho  eye  and  the  mind  are  trained.  The  class 
last  year  was  under  the  diic'ction  of  the  professor 
of  architeelnre  in  Harvard.  The  teacher  was 
Andiiiw  Uarlmtt.  Some  of  the  boys  came  as- 
early  as  H  o'clock  in  their  eager  interest.  Two 
of  the  older  .  mcmliers  of  tho  class  were  stone 
cutters  regularly  employed  during  the  afternoon- 
A  good  workman  in  this  line  gets  from  (10  to 
tir>  a  day  and  is  in  graat  demand. 

In  the  carfienter  shop,  where  the  class  was 
diH'ply  interestfxl  in  miniature  ship- building, 
there  was  rarely  any  trouble  in  regard  to  the  re- 
(piired  order.  Kinging  and  whistling  were  not 
forbidden,  only  quarrelsome  disortier.  "  When 
that  occurs  I  call  the  class  to  order,"  said  the 
teacher,  "and  we  vote  upon  the  offenders  and 
the  olTensi'."'  So  they  had  a  course  in  civics  nut 
laid  down  in  the  curriculum. 

An  ex(!ursi(m  or  vacation  day  was  given  each 
one  of  the  younger  classes  one  day  of  each  week. 
These  were  s|H!nt  either  in  the  country  or  in 
visiting  the  famous  public  buildings  of  the  city 
in  gnnips  of  twenty  accompanied  by  a  teacher. 

There  were  M'M  piipils  enrolled,  with  an  aver- 
age uttendan{-e  t>[  '275.  The  North  End  district 
is  largc^ly  [Hipulated  liy  Jews  and  Uussians,  all 
vvrv  poor.  A  large  projiortion  of  these  children 
return  yeuv  aiter  year.  Considering  the  class  of 
little  oni's  andtlie  vagrant  habits  of  their  parents, 
this  pT'oportion  is  very  largo  indeed.  The  num- 
bers of  buys  and  girls  are  alwut  equal. 

Tli(t  leiieliers  are  all  skilled  workers.  Tha 
teacher  of  sewing  at  tho  North  End,  for  ez> 
ample,  i.s  rtigularly  employetl  in  the  Industrial 
Selmol  and  larg»^ly  ex|>eri<mced  in  girls'  cluhe. 
At  Tyh'r  Street  two  dressmakers  were  employed, 
both  familial'  with  girls'  clubs  and  showing  a 
most  helpful  spirit  in  their  work.  Many  of  these 
teiu'.lii'rs  havi^  special  aptitude,  ingenuity,  tact, 
ami  kindlJiiesH  for  these  jiarticular  and  peculiar 
and  needy  cliildiiin,  and  give  themselves  heartily. 

miOoKLVN'S   EXHSRIENCB. 

Mr.  Jehu  (imliiini  Brooks,  so  constant  and  in* 
tclligeul  a  frjeml  to  the  vacation- school  idea,  is 
wholly  ii^spoesible  for  the  Brooklyn  effort  in 
1H87,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Brooks  Vacation 
Kchool,     Up  to  that  time  Brooklyn  had  triud  no 
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such  school.  It  was  established  by  the  Brooks 
Association,  of  which  Miss  Mary  A.  Brackett 
was  the  president — an  evolution  from  a  news- 
paper club.  The  school  was  maintained,  as  so 
far  all  efforts  have  been,  by  private  subscription. 
In  many  respects  it  might  be  taken  as  a  model. 
Mun;  than  HOO  children  applied  for  admission, 
though  but  'M\Q  could  be  accepted.  However, 
Tl\  children  wore  members  at  one  time  and  an- 
oihiT,  and  the  average  attendance  was  299. 

The  principal,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gulick,  is  a  woman 
of  excellent  experience  in  her  work,  and  the 
teachers  of  drawing,  moduling,  sewing,  and 
riianual  training  were  graduates  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute or  some  similar  polytechnic  school. 

One  respect  in  which  this  school  was  unfor- 
ttinate  was  that  the  children  most  needing  the 
help  would  not  come.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
Brooklyn  had  this  experience,  so  very  different 
from  that  of  any  other  city.  Tlie  results,  satis- 
factory as  they  were,  were  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pecteii  iyom  bright  children  whose  summer  work 
was  but  supplementing  the  work  of  the  school 
year  and  of  the  home. 

T!iey  did  much  of  the  B0-ca!led  practical  work, 
chair- seating,  basket- weaving,  and  shoe -cobbling. 
An  interesting  experiment  worked  out  well  in  a 
class  in  sewing  for  boys,  having  as  an  object  the 
mending  of  their  own  clothes.  They  acquired 
the  mysteries  of  the  use  of  thimble  and  needle, 
not  by  making  books  of  stitches,  but  by  making 
marble->jags  and  neckties  and  patching  sails  for 


their  boats.  (.Jradually  pins  gave  way  to  but- 
tons and  rags  to  patches,  till  the  improvement 
was  marked. 

WHAT   HAS   BEEN    DONE    IN    NEW    YORK. 

After  no  more  than  four  years  of  work  New 
York  bad  in  ISil"  tt>n  vacation  schools,  all  estab- 


lished and  maintained  in  public-school  buildings 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
these  schools  exceeded  6,000  pupils. 

The  school  at  the  corner  of  Bayard  and  Mul- 
t)erry  Streets  may  be  used  to  illustrate  conditions 
found  in  all.  Here,  in  Grammar  School  No. 
23,  a  model  building  cornering  upon  the  new 
park,  600  children  passed  six  weeks  from  9  in 
the  morning  till  12  at  noon.  Miss  Lilian  Bur- 
don,  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  Truant 
School  of  Brooklyn,  was  the  principal.  Her 
position  for  the  year  admirably  fitted  her  for  this 
work,  and  her  enthusiastic  sympathy  carried  her 
into  it.  The  neighborhood  was  notified  of  the 
school  and  its  purpose  by  notices  posted  on  the 
doors  of  the  school  building,  one  in  Hebi'ew,  one 
in  Italian,  and  one  in  English.  Six  hundred 
pupils  responded.  More  might  have  been  taken 
if  they  would  have  come.  No  American  nor 
English  names  were  on  the  roll  after  they  were 
entered.  Twenty-nine  different  languages  were 
spoken  in  the  homes  from  which  they  came. 
But  the  appealing  thing  in  this  school  was  the 
little  mothers,  the  babies  with  their  families. 
Fully  one-tenth  of  the  children  in  room  after 
room  were  able  to  come  only  by  bringing  in  their 
care  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  from  home. 
Mere  babies  themselves,  they  carried  about  and 
entertained  fat,  jolly  baby  brothers  or  puny 
little  things  who  nceiied  the  care  the  teachers  had 
often  to  give.  Indeed,  the  principal  said  of  her 
kindergart«n  teacher  that  she  was  rarely  without 
a  baby  in  her  arms  as  she  went  about  her  work. 
The  protecting  care  which  principal  and  t«acher8 
felt  for  the  flock  must  only  too  often  have  been 
the  first  loving  care  entering  into  many  of  the 
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little  livtm.  One  emal!  Ijoy  Sl^v^;ll  ynsrs  <ild  wlio 
came  tJay  l>y  liay  wicli  two  younger  Imliies  in  his 
cliarge  was  an  ulijeut  of  loving  sympathy  the 
school  over.  A  little  KCnl]itor,  also  tit  st'ven 
years  ami  a  (re'iiMS.  hia  teacher  flaiii,  came  sohliing 
to  the  princi[ml  with  hluud  llowing  fiiim  a  liadly 
cut  fingi?!'.  The  wouiiil  was  washed  and  Hresseil 
with  Miss  Bnrdfjn's  hamlkerdiieC,  and  the  boy 


wont  hack  to  work,  even  then 


ho 


willing  to  fjo 


It  !ift]nieiied  one  day  in  the  ployd  class  that 
one  of  the  jiariienhirly  ilitliciilt,  Belf-:<atinli«d  Ixivh 
had  linishi'i]  to  his  {lerfeut  f^ratifieatioii  hit)  first 
artiele.     The  liiju-her  wils  nhinn  hep  erilieisni. 

[■■ri  the  |,riiiei|)id  cjiuie  liy  iiiid  sl.i[.],f!d,  ! 


".Ir„ 


I    til 


Kike  ihi 


fur 


ild    I 


pli 


fd 


d.-te 


PHACTICAL   WOUK    IN    CIIICAOU  S    BLVHB. 

Cliicaj^o  has  had  two  experiments,  both  emi- 
nently sncuessful,  in  the  field  of  vacation  schools. 
The  work  began  tliere  from  the  eilorts  of  Miss 
Maiy  Pi.  McUowell,  the  head  resident  of  the 
University  of  ('hicagu  Settlement.  "With  Miss 
Melhiwell  the  attempt  arose  from  her  own  ex- 
perience in  watching  the  destructive  influences  of 
the  long  snmmer  days  as  they  catne  to  children 
who,  hnviiig  in  tlwir  own  homes  nothing  cheer- 
ing from  one  week's  end  to  another,  foun<l  their 
only  briKhtnesB  on  the  Btr<«t.  Why  not  make 
the  hing  summer  construutive  rather  than  de- 
structive ?  As  a  resuU  of  her  thought,  with  the 
kindly  help  of  friends,  ('liicago  had  in  the  sum 
mer  of  l«lHi  the  iledill  Vacation  School,  followed 
the  ne.xt  year  by  the  Sewiird  school,  named  in 
each  instance  from  the  p ii I )lic- school  building 
occiijiicd. 

( )n  summer  <lays  when  the  prttvailinp;  east 
wind  liriugs  the  lake  hrKuxn  so  welcome  to  those 
in  all  tli(!  eastern  part  of  (Chicago,  it  brings  in- 
Bteatl  to  the  vicinity  of  Forty -seventh  Street  and 
Ashland  Avenue  a  ]ih11  of  smoke  which  can  be 
felt,  and  an  <idor  from  the  neigliborinp  stock 
yanis  which,  if  it  cannot  be  seen,  dot^s  not  need 
tliat  sense  to  testify  to  its  i>resence.  Tlie  heal 
on  wuch  days  is  intoicrahle,  so  burning  tliat  one 
linderntands  the  meaning  of  "fiery  furnace." 
In  the  choicer  ]iarts  of  the  city  the  niotliors  are 
ready  t(i  take  their  flocks  out  of  town,  to  the 
sea,  the  lakes,  the  farms.  Hen;  no  such  thonghtt 
are  diverting  them.     The  majority  of  the  homes 


WHUt  it  just  prvfi-cl,'"  So  .loo  trifd  tigiun.  The 
second  result  giive  him  tjn'iii  suiisfji<-ti.m.  His 
t.-nclu-r  showed  liim  th--  w,-\A  again.  .-Hliing  liis 
attentii.ti  1o  fiiullv  lines  and  to  tli.!  fact,  that  this 
was  to  be  ;i  iM-csriLl  and  p.Tf.rt.  rijiaJlv  tlj.^  d.- 
lighi  left  his  fai-i I  thf  disapii.)iiilmeiir  wa.s  n- 


nl   h:,\]    su] 

!].■    ga 

was 

nmslanllv 

l.T  .-aivful 

1-1    WLllloilt 

intrusion. 

Th,.y 

danc'd 

and  sang 

nil  lia.i  gyi 


u-bers  joi 


gH.in.;s. 

All  \]u:  New  Y..rk  scl U  carried  on!  th.'g.- 

eral  viication-s.-hool  id<-«— li.p  t.-xt-l>onk  wor 
good  m>Lnual  work  to  awaki^n  the  i.iliT.'sl  ai 
bring  out  undeveloped  ability,  and  the  kc^pii 
in  pheasant  r|unrUirs  of  those  who  otherwise  won 
be  on  the  street.  Dr.  \V.  II,  'I'olman  gave  stati 
tics  of  tlie  New  York  work  in  the  August,  IS'J 
nii?idier  of  this  Ueview, 


iiT  rlosi-,  siulTy.  dirty  places,  with  none  of  the 
'oniforts  that  even  the  well-to-do  stay-at-homes 
tIToiil.  There  is  no  ice,  no  fly-screens,  no  hatb- 
Liilis — a  wash-tub  in  the  kitchen  on  Saturdtf 
nights,  perhaps,  but  smells  of  cooking,  wuhing. 
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and  bad  drainage,  flies,  dirt,  and  pant- 
ing beat.  They  may  have  one  trip  to 
the  park  within  the  whole  Buramer,  and 
that,  planned  for  days,  is  really  a  great 
undertaking.  To  more  than  100,000 
children  of  school  age  in  Chicago  the 
streets  are  the  most  attractive  places  open 
in  all  the  world  of  pleasant  places. 

To  get  some  part  of  these  children 
off  the  streets  and  into  the  large,  cool 
school  buildings  and  there  to  keep  them 
occupied  was  Miss  McDowell's  problem. 
She,  too,  solved  it  by  a  vacation  school. 

Before  the  public  schools  closed  the 
teachers  in  several  neighboring  schools 
were  asked  to  furnish  lists  of  their  tru- 
ant, disorderly,  difficult  children.     Tickets  were 
given  to  these,  and  when  the  school  opened  they 
were  taken  first.      Three  hundred  were  accepted. 
Many  were  turned  away.      Best  and  most  won- 
derful  of  all,  those  who  came  came  all  the  time, 
always  on  time,  mourned  that  the  school  was  not 
o[)ened  on  Saturday  nor  held  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  a  little  came  with  clean  hands  and  faces. 

The  subjects  given  differed  little  from  those  of 
otlier  scliools.  If  there  was  special  emphasis  on 
any  department  it  was  sioyd,  because  the  chil- 
dren enipliasized  it ;  yet  almost  as  much  might 
be  said  of  the  singing,  the  drawing,  the  nature 
study,  and  the  work  of  the  Clean  City  League. 
Each  morning  there  was  a  gathering  of  the 
school  community,  teachers  and  pnpils,  in  the 
hall  for  opening  exercises.  They  sang  a  patri- 
otic liynin,  saluted  the  flag,  and  then  repeated 
this  Civic  freed,  prepared  for  them  by  Miss  Mc- 
Dowell: 

God  hath  nmcle  of  one  hIcMHl  all  nationn  of  men,  and 
we  are  his  children,  brothom  atiil  sisterH  all.  We  are 
citizens  iif  thene  United  States,  and  we  believe  our  flag 
etandH  fur  self-Micrilic^  for  the  Kood  at  all  tbe  people. 
We  want,  therefore,  to  be  true  citizenK  of  onr  gnat 
city,  anil  will  show  our  love  for  her  by  our  works. 

CliiCHiCO  does  not  ask  an  tn  die  for  her  welfare.  She 
asks  iiH  to  live  for  her,  aad  ko  to  live  and  ho  to  act  that 
her  novemiiieut  mny  be  pure,  her  officers  honest,  and 
every  comer  of  her  territory  xhall  l)e  a.  place  fit  to  grow 
tbe  best  men  aiid  women  who  shall  rule  over  her. 

Tlio  idea  of  civic  ])atri(itism  was  carried  out  in 
the  work  of  the  Clean  City  League.  Both  boys 
and  girls  of  the  older  classes  made  up  this  league, 
and  il  was  must  satisfactorily  popular.  Mrs. 
A.  K.  Taiil.  who  had  studied  the  work  under 
Coliiiifl  AVaniiK.  was  the  instructor.  She  ex- 
plained to  the  cliihlren  their  ownership  of  the 
streets  ;  that  they  were  kept  up  by  the  citizens 
from  taxes  which  pay  inspectors  and  Garbage  col- 
lectors ;  that  Ihev  sliould  have  the  work  that  is 
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paid  for.  Systematic  instruction  was  given  re. 
garding  sanitary  conditions  and  city  ordiuances 
touching  streets,  yards,  alleys,  and  garbage- 
boxes.  The  children  were  made  official  inspect- 
ors and  blanks  furnished  them  on  which  to  enter 
complaints.  Prompt  attention  from  the  Board  of 
Health  followed  these  reports.  One  girl  reported 
a  street  that  had  not  been  swept  since  it  was 
paved  in  June.  1896.  In  four  days  it  was  swept, 
but  the  dirt  waa  not  removed.  The  girl  again 
reported  the  matter,  the  work  was  finished,  and 
she  became  a  person  of  much  importance  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  Miles  of  broken  side- 
walk were  repaired,  and  the  children  learned  re- 
spect for  their  own  abilities  and  for  the  officials 
who  attended  to  wrongs  to  which  their  attention 
was  called. 

THE   SCHOOLS   ARE   POP V LAB. 

A  large  share  of  the  success  of  the  school  came 
from  the  sloyd,  for  the  boys  came  in  tbe  begin- 
ning attracted  by  the  carpenter  shop,  and  boys 
and  girls  alike  took  the  work.  From  the  day 
the  school  opened  and  a  bright-haired,  squint- 
eyed  boy  about  three  feet  high  came  up  to  his 
teacher. with  the  air  of  building  a  church  if  only 
he  were  furnished  tools  and  said,  "  Teacher, 
when  are  wo  going  to  begin  to  make  things  7  "  to 
the  final  day  when  they  willingly  stayed  to  help 
put  away  tbe  loved  tools,  the  interest  never 
flaKged.  The  worst  boys  were  good  boys  here. 
One  small  boy  wlien  a,sked  how  he  liked  sloyd 
said,  "Dis?  T)is  beats  wadin','' and  no  higher 
tribute  coiild  Im!  paid  in  a  neighborhood  where 
"  wadtn' ■'  iu  the  puddles  made  by  sprinkling- 
carts  and  in  the  green-scum  ditclies  left  by  insuf- 
ficient drainage  forms  the  choicest  pleasure. 
The  princif>al,  Mr.  Waterman,  said  in  his  report 
of  the  school:  "  This  department  clearly  demon- 
strates that  it  is  pteaible  to  obtain  a  strong  hold 
on  troublesome  uid  unruly  boys  by  meuiB  of 
manual  training." 
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For  the  elementary  housework  a  large  class- 
room was  divided  by  screens  into  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room, and  bedroom.  Beyond  this  there  was 
no  make-believe  alx)ut  it.  A  sure  enough  bed 
with  white  counterpane  and  pillows,  wash-stand, 
chairs,  and  rugs  fitted  out  the  bedroom.  In  the 
dining-room  were  a  dining- table  and  cupboard 
filled  with  dishes.  Each  little  girl  had  her  white 
apron,  and  very  great  was  her  satisfaction  in  the 
work  she  could  do.  They  had  lessons  in  sweeping, 
dusting,  dish-washing,  arranging  flowers,  making 
the  bed,  and  all  the  rest.  A  mother  came  also 
to  learn  to  make  the  bed,  because  her  little 
daughter  had  told  her  that  she  did  not  know  how. 

The  singing  was  closely  related  to  and  helped 
to  unify  the  other  efforts.  It  was  of  an  indus- 
trial patriotic  nature,  yet  it  gave  the  poetic  touch. 
Miss  Hofer  told  the  children  some  story  of  bees 
or  woods  or  work,  and  when  their  interest  was 
aroused  she  taught  them  a  song  about  tlie  same 
thing. 

The  nature  work,  carefully  taught,  wjis  supple- 
mented and  enlarged  by  the  excursions  into  the 
country.  Twice  during  the  term  of  six  weeks 
each  class  had  an  excursion  day.  The  ignorance 
of  these  poor  little  mites  regarding  the  most 
common  things  of  country  life  might  be  amusing 
were  it  not  so  profoundly  pathetic.  It  was  a 
little  Italian  wlio  fell  on  his  face  to  kiss  the  grass 
in  his  d<'liglit  at  tlu^  wondtir  of  it  all. 

Within  the  jmst  winter  tlie  settlement  sent 
some  flowtM's  to  a  sick  boy  wlio  ha<l  lx»en  one  of 
their  problems  the  sumnu;r  before.  '<  Ain't  they 
nice?"  he  said.  "  I  like  'em  so.  Do  you  know, 
I  didn't  us(i  to  cani  anvthin*^  about  '(^m  and  how 
they  grew  till  wt;  wont  to  tht»  woods  last  summer 
and  dug  '(^n  u[>. '' 

One  afternoon  the  fatluM's  and  motliers,  150  of 
them,  came  by  special  invitation  to  visit  the 
school  and  talk  it  all  over.  Miss  McDowcjH  spok(^ 
to  them  in  English,  Mr.  Wat<M'inan  in  Gennan, 
and  one  of  the  j)arents  in  HoluMnian;  the  janitor, 
too,  ma<le  a  speech,  and  as  a  result  of  it  all  they 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Hoard  of  Education  for 
manual  training  in  the  vSeward  school,  and  the 
petition  was  granted. 

The  teachers,  from  the  principal,  Mr.  Richard 
Waterman,  Jr.,  and  his  admirable  assistant,  Mrs. 
Lizzie  T.  Hart,  through  the  corps  of  twenty-one  de- 
partment workers,  were  not  only  trained  sp<»cialists, 
but  teachers  who  gave  themst?lv(*s  generously  to 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  The  management 
was  not  willing  to  take  tired -out  teachers  who 
had  already  worked  ten  months  of  the  year. 
They  wanted    enthusiastic    specialists   and   had 


them,  and  much  of  the  success  was  due  to  just 
this  enthusiasm. 

Many  friends  sent  flowers  to  the  school,  so, 
that  the  rooms  were  bowers  day  after  day.  A 
noteworthy  loan  was  made  by  the  Art  Institute 
of  many  large,  well-framed  photographs.  Classes 
in  pedagogy  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  made  special  study  of  methods 
used  there  as  at  an  experiment  station  where 
most  valuable  results  were  worked  out. 

THE    VACATION    SCHOOL    HAS    COME    TO    STAY. 

This  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  vacation -school 
idea  as  it  stands  to-day.  A  Boston  paper  asks, 
"  Can  any  one  doubt  the  wisdom  of  supple- 
menting the  work  of  our  public  schools  in  this 
practical  way?"  and  the  Cliicago  Inter- Ocean  de- 
clares, *  *  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  was  never 
done  in  the  same  length  of  time  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  good  citizens."  From  each  school  comes 
the  same  remarkable  testimony  that  little  dis- 
cipline is  necessary.  The  unruly  child  has  found, 
for  the  time  at  least,  his  salvation  in  his  work. 

For  this  coming  summer  the  work  in  Boston 
and  Brooklyn  is  to  be  carried  on  as  before.  In 
Chit'ago  the  women's  clubs,  thirty-two  of  them, 
have  made  strong  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
schools.  Three  are  now  provided  for  ;  one  at 
the  Seward  in  the  stock -yards  district,  one  in  the 
Jewish  (piarter,  and  one  in  the  Italian  quarter. 
New  York's  School  Board  has  adopted  the  work 
and  voted  |?r2,0U0  for  the  support  of  summer 
schools.  In  the  other  cities  it  is  hoped  that  the 
regular  departments  of  education  will  undertake 
this  as  a  ])art  of  their  work,  feeling  that  it  should 
be  in  no  sense  a  charity,  except  as  a  library  or  a 
university  is  philanthropic. 

it  might  !)(»  well  to  consider  a  little  more  fully 
the  advisability  of  giving  over  the  vacation 
schools  to  any  public  board  of  education.  They 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  those  most  intelligently 
interest<Mi  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  most  needy, 
hanip(Ted  only  in  the  use  of  the  most  advanced 
metluxls  to  that  (md  bv  lack  of  means.  Cannot 
that  lack  be  met  in  another  way  than  by  giving 
over  this  vital  interest  to  bodies  whose  very 
tenure  of  ()f!ic(?  makes  efficiency  and  disinterested- 
ness uncertain  ?  Are  we  so  satisfied  with  the 
school  work  of  ten  months  of  the  year  that  we 
wish  to  give  over  from  its  wisest  workers  this 
opportunity  of  testing  faithfully  what  is  new  and 
good,  what  tends  most  to  the  development  of 
boys  and  girls  into  sterling  men  and  women,  what 
most  truly  educrates  to  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  good  citizenship  ? 
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THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  begins  with 
an  unsigned  article  under  this  title,  which 
briefly  reviews  the  characters  of  the  Spanish  and 
American  nations,  the  Cuban  nuisance,  and  the 
salient  events  which  preceded  the  present  war. 
The  author  takes  Mr.  Buckle's  view,  that  the 
Spaniards  are  relics  of  niediaBvalism.  Mr.  Buckle 
considers  Spain  as  a  country  which  regards  the 
past  rather  than  the  future,  which  is  excluded 
from  the  great  European  movement  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  <<has  ever  since  been 
steadily  advancing,  unsettling  old  opinions,  de- 
stroying old  follies,  reforming  and  improving  on 
every  side,  influencing  even  such  barbarous 
countries  as  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  leaving 
Spain  \intouched.  .  .  .  While  Europe  is  ring- 
ing with  the  noise  of  intellectual  achievements 
.  .  .  Spain  sleeps  on,  untroubled,  unheeding, 
impassive,  receiving  no  impressions  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  making  no  impressions 
upon  it." 

The  Atland'c  Montldy  writer  accepts  President 
Eliot's  summary  of  what  the  United  States  has 
done  for  civilization,  under  five  different  heads 
— peace- keeping,  religious  toleration,  the  devel- 
opment of  manhood  suffrage,  the  welcoming  of 
newcomers,  and  the  diffusion  of  well-being — 
reasonable  grounds  for  a  steady,  glowing  patriot- 
ism. He  quotes  President  Eliot's  belief  that 
there  is  a  strong  ethical  sentiment  under  each  of 
these  developments  and  a  strong  moral  and  social 
purpose.  These  comparisons  of  Spain  and  the 
Unitt»d  States  are  made  to  lead  up  to  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  s  thesis  that  there  is  entirely  be- 
neath the  minor  and  accidental  causes  of  the  war 
a  deeper  current  of  American  public  opinion 
which  has  rushed  us  into  this  war — a  public 
opinion  which  is  instinctively  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  deplorable  misgovernment  of  Cuba 
would  continue  i\ntil  the  United  States  had  set 
up  a  better  state  of  things;  that  Spain's  methods 
and  our  own  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  ;  and 
that  her  mctliods  are  not  effective  to  govern 
islands  so  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  These 
mhior  ami  accidental  causes  are  those  which  some 
people  bolitjve  to  be  the  essential  causes  of  the 
war — that  is,  the  newspapers  '' conducted  by  lost 
souls  that  niak(»  merchandise  of  all  things  that 
inflame  men's  worst  passions" — to  use  the  At- 
lanfivs  phrase — •'  a  Congress  with  no  attractive 
political  i)rogramme  for  the  next  election,  and  a 
spirit  of  unrest  among  those  classes  of  the  people 
who  had  not  wholly  recovered  from  the  riot  in 


false  hopes  that  inspired  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1896 — these  and  more  made  their  con- 
tributions to  the  rapidly  rising  excitement.  But 
all  these  together  could  not  have  driven  us  to  war 
if  we  had  not  been  willing  to  be  driven,  if  the 
conviction  had  not  become  firm  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  was  a  blot 
on  civilization  that  had  now  begun  to  bring  re- 
proach to  us ;  and  when  the  President,  who 
favored  peace,  declared  it  *  intolerable,'  the  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  accept  his  judgment." 

THE    SENTIMENT   AGAINST   ANNEXATION. 

* '  Not  only  is  there  in  the  United  States  an 
unmistakable  popular  approval  of  war  as  the  only 
effective  means  of  restoring  civilization  in  Cuba, 
but  the  judgment  of  the  English  people  promptly 
approved  it — giving  evidence  of  an  instinctive 
race  and  institutional  sympathy.  If  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  and  methods  stand  for  any- 
thing, the  institutions  and  methods  of  Spanish 
rule  in  Cuba  are  an  abomination  and  a  reproach. 
And  English  sympathy  is  not  more  significant  as 
an  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  war  and  as  a 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  free  institutions  than 
the  equally  instinctive  sympathy  with  Spain  that 
has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  decadent  in- 
fluences on  the  continent.  Indeed,  the  real 
meaning  of  American  civilization  and  ideals  will 
henceforth  be  somewhat  more  clearly  understood 
in  several  quarters  of  the  world. 

* '  American  character  will  be  still  better  under- 
stood when  the  whole  world  clearly  perceives 
that  the  purpose  of  the  war  is  only  to  remove 
from  our  very  doors  this  cruel  and  inefficient 
piece  of  mediaevalism  which  is  one  of  the  two 
great  scandals  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century  ; 
for  it  is  not  a  war  of  conquest.  There  is  a  strong 
and  definite  sentiment  against  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  and  against  our  responsibility  for  its  govern- 
ment further  than  we  are  now  bound  to  be  re- 
sponsible. Once  free,  let  it  govern  itself  ;  and  it 
ought  to  govern  itself  at  least  as  well  as  other 
Spanish -American  countries  that  have  governed 
themselves  since  they  achieved  their  independ- 
ence " 


AND    AFTER. 

This  writer  says  that  the  problems  that  are  like- 
ly to  follow  after  the  war  are  graver  than  those 
that  led  to  it.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  this 
change  in  our  national  policy  may  change  our 
very  national  character.  •  <  And  we  are  now  play- 
ing with  the  great  forces  that  may  shape  the 
future  of  the  world — almost  before  we  know  it" 
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Only  a  few  weeks  ago  these  seventy  millions  of 
people  were  engaged  with  the  peaceful  problems 
of  industry,  administration,  and  finance.  Now 
they  are  at  war,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  that 
adventurous  spirit  which  inhabits  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on man  will  be  content  to  return  to  the  unimagi- 
native tasks  that  have  occupied  the  race  for  more 
than  a  generation.  What  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
writer  calls  ' '  the  old  outdoor  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  may  refuse  to  go  into  harness  again. 
Now  a  generation  has  come  to  manhood  that  has 
had  no  part  in  any  great  adventure.  Our  politics, 
our  literature  and  art  have  boi;n  of  the  indoor 
nature,  rather  negative  than  positive. 

This  opportunity  may  prove  a  temptation  to 
fling  out  again  into  tin*  world.  ' '  Aru  we,  by  vir- 
tue of  our  surroundings  and  institutions,  become 
a  different  pi^ople  from  our  ancestors,  or  are  we 
yet  the  same  race  of  Anglo-Saxons  whose  rest- 
less energy  in  colonization,  in  conquest,  in  trade, 
'in  the  spread  of  civilization  has  carried  their 
speech  into  evt^ry  part  of  the  world  and  planted 
their  habits  everv where  ?" 

OUR    GREATEST    VICTORY. 

»♦  The  removal  of  the  scandal  of  Spain's  con- 
trol of  its  last  American  colony  is  as  just  and 
nu^rciful  as  it  is  patlietic — a  necessary  act  of  sur- 
g(^ry  for  tin*  health  of  civilization.  Of  tlie  two 
disgraceful  scandals  of  modern  misgovernnient, 
th(;  one  which  lav  within  our  correction  will  no 
h)nger  deface  the  world.  Hut  when  we  have  re- 
mo  v(»d  it,  let  us  nuike  sure  that  we  sto])  ;  for  the 
Old  World's  troubles  are  not  our  troubl(\s  nor  its 
tasks  our  tasks,  and  we  should  not  become  sharers 
in  its  jealousies  and  entanglements.  Tlu^  con- 
tinued progress  of  tlu^  ract;  in  tint  (Mpialization  of 
op])ortunity  ami  in  well-being  de])ends  on  deiiK^- 
cratic  institutiims,  of  which  we,  under  (iod,  an^ 
vet,  in  spite  of  all  our  shortcomings,  tlu^  chi(?f 
beneficiaries  and  custodians.  Oiir  greatest  vic- 
torv  will  not  Ik)  over  Spain,  but  over  ourselves — 
to  show  once  more  that  even  in  its  righteous 
wratli  the  republic  has  tiie  virtue  of  self-restraint. 
At  every  great  enu'rgeiu'V  in  our  history  we  have 
had  men  ecjual  to  the  duties  that  faced  us.  The 
men  of  tlu5  Revolution  were  the  giants  of  their 
generation.  Our  Civil  War  brou<j:ht  forward  the 
most  striking  personality  of  the  century.  As 
during  a  p<»ri<Ml  of  )M*ac(»  we  ditl  not  forget  our 
courage  and  ellicienc.y  in  war,  s<»,  we  believe, 
during  a  perio<l  of  routi^K^  domestic  })olitics  we 
have  not  lost  our  ca}>acity  for  the  largest  states- 
manship. The  great  merit  of  denio("racv  is  that, 
out  of  its  multitudes  who  have*  all  had  a  chance 
for  natural  development  there  arise,  when  oc(*a- 
sion  denmnds,  stron<r<*r  and  wiser  men  than  any 
class- governed  societies  have  ever  bred." 


THE  COST  OF  CARRYING  ON  A  WAIL 

IN  the  June  McClure's  Mr.  George  B.  Waldnm 
has  an  article  on  *<  The  Cost  of  War,"  in 
which  he  gives  the  figures  of  the  ^reat  wan, 
especially  of  our  Civil  War,  as  concerns  the  finan 
cial  aspect.  lie  says  that  during  tlie  last  hun- 
dred  years  the  wars  of  Christian  Europe  and 
America  have  cost  the  lives  of  5,000,000  men 
and  f;20, 000, 000,000. 

* '  The  experiences  of  our  own  country  illustrate 
the  lo8S(Js  caused  by  war.     That  sev^en  years  of 
struggle  which  gave  the  nation  inde[>cndence  re- 
quired  <{  135, 000, 000.     To-day   the    nation   can 
raise  a  like  sum  from  the  gold  lying  idle  in  the 
Treasury.     But  tiien  it  fell  upon  a  jHJople  whose 
population  was  only  a  twentieth  of  the  present 
number,  and  whose  wealth  was  much  less  in  pro- 
portion.    The  United  States  began  their  eziet* 
ence  with  a  debt  burden  of  1575,000,000-     This 
was  about  $19  per  capita,  or  larger  by  half  than 
the  debt  of  to-day.     Tiie  deficit  fell  to  $45,000,- 
000   in  1812.     Then  came  the  *  second  War  of 
Independence,*  which  carried  it    up    to   $127,- 
000,000.     By   1836  the  nation  did  not   owe  a 
dollar. 

COST    OF    OUR    CIVIL    WAR. 

''in  1800  the  debt  was  only  $65,000,000.  But 
witli  the  iiring  on  Sumter  the  people  of  the 
North  awoke  to  their  task,  and  thereafter  $2,500,* 
000  a  day  wtis  needed  until  once  more  a  common 
flag  float(}d  over  the  nation.  That  struggle  cost 
the  people  of  the  North  in  direct  outlay  $3,400,* 
000,000.  With  the  much  smaller  direct  cost  to 
thoC'oufederacy,  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  iiiterf(»n»nce  with  industries,  the  total  loBS 
must  luiv(»  be(ui  not  l(?ss  than  $8,000,000,000,  or 
on(»-half  of  the  eutin*  wealth  of  the  nation  before 
tlui  opening  of  hostilities. 

*'  Alter  the  conflict  was  over  the  national  debt 
stood  at  *2,7:)6,000,000.  Year  after  year  it  has 
been  H  lira^  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
until  nearly  *2, 000, 000,000  has  Ijeen  discharged. 
\U\i  in  th(^  thirty-seven  years  si  nee  the  war  opened 
the  nation  has  paid  in  interesit  on  that  debt  an 
amount  ecpial  to  the  original  principal  and 
)E?'J,2r)O,O()o,00O  more  in  p(?nsions  to  the  soldiers 
and  their  families.  These  two  items,  the  direct 
Iruitsof  the  war,  amount  to  $5,000,000,000,  and 
tJKM'nd  is  not  yet.  The  country  is  paying  annually 
in  interest  and  iH'Usicms  $160,000,000,  which  is 
more  by  x.'ir>,000,000  than  ten  and  twenty  yean 
a»j:o  and  about  equal  to  tiiese  same  expenditures 
at  the  ('lose  of  the  war.  It  is  not  improbable 
from  the  pn^sent  outlook  that  another  $2,000, 
000.000  will  1)0  paid  in  the  same  way  before  the 
()i)l illations  of  that  one  war  are  met.  During  the 
past   si.\   years  the  expenditures  for  wars  pMt 
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and  future  have  averaged  over  $250,000,000,  or 
more  by  $50,000,000  a  year  than  all  the  other 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

WHAT    COULD    HAVE    BEEN    DONE  WITH    THE  MONET. 

* '  The  total  cost  of  war  to  the  North  and  South 
would  have  bought  the  freedom  of  every  slave 
and  left  enough  to  pay  all  the  peace  expenses  of 
the  federal  Government  for  half  a  century.  The 
divided  nation  expended  money  enough  during 
the  struggle  to  supply  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  with  ample  food  for  the  entire  four  years. 
And  the  sums  spent  and  to  be  spent  since  because 
of  the  war  would  feed  the  people  for  another  four 
years.  The  treasure  destroyed  because  of  that  con- 
flict would  purchase  the  entire  185,000  miles  of 
railroad,  with  all  its  rolling-stock,  stations,  yards, 
and  other  property,  and  all  the  2,300  miles  of 
canals,  with  every  boat  that  plies  through  their 
waters  ;  it  would  purchase  in  addition  every  ves- 
sel flying  the  American  flag  on  all  the  oceans, 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  world  ;  all  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and 
everything  belonging  to  them  ;  and  all  the  mines 
and  quarries  of  the  nation,  including  the  pro- 
ducers of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  petroleum, 
marble,  and  every  other  substance  that  comes 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Even  all  these 
would  not  exhaust  the  wealth  spent  because  of 
that  war,  since  there  would  yet  be  enough  to  buy 
every  school- house  and  church  that  the  people  of 
this  countrv  now  own." 


THE  COSTLINESS  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  SYSTEM. 

IX  concluding  an  article  on  the  conscription  of 
soldiers  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
May,  Capt.  James  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  considers 
sonu;  of  the  financial  aspects  of  our  volunteer 
armv  svslem: 

•'  It  should  be  remembered  that  modem  wars 
ai-e  paid  for  not  so  much  by  those  who  take  part 
in  them  as  by  succeeding  generations.  While 
great  sacriiices  are  made,  a  war  does  not,  as  a 
rul(»,  (linH'tiy  impoverish  the  people  of  a  country, 
as  formerlv  was  the  case.  Taxation  is  of  course 
increased,  but  the  great  sums  necessary  are 
largely  ol>tained  by  issues  of  bonds.  The  ability. 
of  a  nation  to  raise  money  on  bond  issues  de- 
pends much  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
but  also  larg(^ly  upon  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  already  existing.  If  this  is  small,  war  may 
b(,'  conduct(Ml  without  raising  materially  the  rate 
of  taxation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national 
dc^bt  be  unduly  large,  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
borrow  is  limited,  and  the  sums  needed  to  prose 
cute  the  war  have  to  be  obtained  largely  by  im- 
mediate  and   extreme    taxation.      Every  dollar. 


then,  that  is  devoteil  to  reducing  (he  national 
debt  may  be  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
nation^s  war  chest. 

**  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  our  money 
flowed  like  water.  In  our  desperate  endeavor  to 
succeed  little  foresight  was  shown,  and  in  our 
gratitude  to  the  victors  we  still  further  built  up 
the  tremendous  load  of  obligations  by  a  pension 
list  which  astounds  the  world.  We  enlisted  in 
that  war  2,500,000  men.  These  men  cost  us  tor 
pay  $1,000,000,000;  for  United  States  bounties, 
$300,000,000;  for  local  bounties,  $300,000,000; 
for  pensions  already  paid,  $2,000,000,000.  The 
volunteer  system,  then,  is  a  costly  system.  By 
it  both  men  and  money  are  wasted.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sacrifices  which  result  from  our 
adherence  to  it  do  not  equal  those  we  would  en- 
dure were  we  to  emulate  the  patriotic  submission 
to  universal  conscription  of  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  thus  secure  the  effective 
means  of  preparing  in  peace  for  war." 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  CURRENT  NAVAL 

FALLACIES. 

IN  the  June  Harper  s  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  points 
out  several  errors  that  are  occurring  with 
respect  to  naval  matters,  and  especially  to  the 
naval  matters  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
error  that  is  so  commonly  made  is  the  thought 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  navy  for  defense 
only.  This  rises  from  a  confusion  of  ideas — a 
political  idea  and  a  military  idea,  under  the  one 
term  of  defense.  So  far  as  the  political  precept 
is  concerned  he  willingly  subscribes  to  it,  but  the 
military  part  of  the  confused  statement  is,  he 
thinks,  disastrous,  if  accepted.  **  Among  all 
masters  of  military  art,"  he  says,  *< including 
therein  naval  art,  it  is  a  thoroughly  accepted 
principle  that  mere  defensive  war  means  military 
ruin,  and  therefore  national  disaster.  A  navy 
for  defensu  only,  in  the  political  sense,  means  a 
navy  that  will  only  be  used  in  case  we  are  forced 
into  war ;  a  navy  for  defense  only,  in  the  mili- 
tary sense,  means  a  navy  that  can  only  await 
attack  and  defend  its  own,  leaving  the  enemy  at 
ease  as  regards  his  own  interests  and  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  time  and  manner  of  fighting." 

THE  COAST- DEFENSE  PROBLEM. 

The  second  fallacy  which  Captain  Mahan  sets 
right  is  that  a  navy  for  defense  only  means  for 
the  immediate  defense  of  our  seaports  and  coast- 
line, an  allowance  also  being  made  for  scattered 
cruisers  to  prey  upon  an  enemy's  commerce.  As 
for  our  seaports  and  coast-line  defense,  Captain 
Mahan  says  that  all  of  our  greatest  citi^  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  can  be  defended  better 
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by  forts  than  by  ships,  but  if,  instead  of  a  navy 
for  defense  only,  there  be  one  so  large  that  the 
enemy  must  send  a  great  many  ships  across  the 
Atlantic,  if  he  sends  any,  then  the  question 
whether  he  can  spare  so  great  a  number  is  very 
serious^  considering  the  ever- critical  condition  of 
European  politics.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
could  put  twenty  battleships  in  commission  for 
war  in  thirty  days,  and  that  we  had  threatening 
trouble  with  either  (iermany,  France,  Oreat 
Britain,  or  Russia.  There  is  not  one  of  these, 
except  Gr(»at  liritain,  that  could  afford  to  send 
over  here  twenty-five  battleships,  which  would 
be  the  very  fewest  ne(?d(Hl,  setting  the  distance  of 
their  operations  from  home,  while  we  have  fricntlly 
ports. 

WE  DO  NOT  NEED  A  NAVY  LAKOER  THAN  ENOLAND's. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that  if  w(»  go  beyond  a 
navy  for  defense  only,  by  ac(iuiring  any  territory 
overseas,  either  by  negotiation  or  contjuest,  we 
step  at  once  to  the  need  of  having  a  navy  largc^r 
than  the  largest,  which  is  that  of  (Ireat  liritain, 
now  tlie  largest  in  the  world.  Caj)tain  Mahan 
says,  suppose  we  do  annex  Hawaii  ;  it  is  use- 
ful to  us  and  we  should  hav(^  it  for  a  coaling 
station  and  for  a  base  of  supplies.  l"n<ler  our 
present  conditic^ns  either  France  or  (in?at  Britain 
could  spare  ships  enough  to  ovenronie  our  force 
and  take  Hawaii,  but  if  our  navv  W(in;  half  the 
size  of  tli(^  British,  (jln^at  Britain  could  not  afford 
to  send  half  her  flec^t  so  far  away  from  home,  nor, 
if  we  had  iialf  ours  in  the  Bacilic  and  half  in  the 
Atlantic,  could  she  afford  to  scntl  one-third  or 
one -fourth  of  h(^r  entire  navv  so  far  from  her 
greater  interests,  independcMit  of  the  fact  that, 
even  if  victorious,  it  would  b(»  verv  badlv  used 
before  our  force  was  d(H'eated.  Hawaii  is  not 
worth  that  to  (Ireat  Britain,  whereas  it  is  of  so 
much  consequence  to  us  that,  even  if  lost,  it  would 
probaoly  be  returncul  at  a  jx^ace,  as  Martiniijue 
and  (iuadeloupe  invariably  have  l)een  to  France. 

"  Now  the  argument  as  to  tlie  British  fleet  is 
still  strongc^r  as  to  France,  for  sh(»  is  as  distant 
as  (ireat  Britain  and  has  a  smaller  navv.  The 
argument  is  different  as  regards  Japan,  for  slu^  is 
nearer  by  far  than  they,  only  half  as  far  again  as 
we,  and  tliat  })ower  has  recently  given  us  an  in- 
timation which,  if  we  disregard,  we  do  so  in  fact^ 
of  tiie  facts.  H<*r  reim^nstrance  about  the  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii,  however  far  it  went,  gave  us 
fair  warning  that  a  great  naval  state  was  about 
to  come  into  being  in  the  Pacific,  ])repared  to 
watch,  and  p(M"haps  to  contest,  our  action  in 
wliat  we  thought  our  interests  demanded.  From 
that  instant  the  navy  of  Japan  becom(»s  a  stand 
ar<l,  showing,  whether  we  annex  the  islands  or 
not,  a  minimum  beneath  which    our   Bacrific  fle(»t 


cannot  be  allowed  to  fall,   without  becoming  a 
*  navy  for  defense  only,'  in  the  very  worst  sense. 

THE    FACTOR    OF    POSITION. 

**  This  brief  train  of  reasoning  w^ill  suggest  why 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  navy  equal  to  the 
greatest,   in  order  to  insure  that   sense  of  fear 
which  deters  a  rival  from  war  or  handicaps  his 
action  in  war.     Tlie  biggest  navy  that  ever  ex- 
isted cannot  all  be  sent  on  on(»  mission,  in  any 
probal^le  state  of  the  political  world.      A  much 
smaller    force,    favorably    i)lac^d,     produces    an 
effect  far  beyond  its  proportionate  iiumtx^rs  ;  for, 
to   quote   again    Napoleon's   phrase,    *  War  is  a 
business  of  positions.'     This  idea  is  by  no  means 
new,  even  to   unprofessional  men  ;    on   the  con- 
trary, it  is  so  old  that  it  is  deplorable  to  see  such 
fatuous  arguments  as  the   necessity  of  equaling 
Great  Hritain's  navy  adduced  against  any  scheme 
of  (*xlernal  policv.     The  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
to   reeur  to  that,   may  be  bad  policy   for  many 
reasons,  of  which  1  am  no  good  judge  ;  but,  as  a 
naval  student,  1  hesitate  not  to  say  tliat  while 
annexation  may  entail  a  bigger  navy  tlian  is  de- 
manded for  the  mere  exclusion  of  other  states 
from    the   islands — though   1   personally  do  not 
think  so — it  is  absurd  to  say  that  we  shouhl  need 
a  navy  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain." 

THE    * '  OBSOLETE  "    ARGUMENT. 

The  fourth  point  that  Captain  Mahan  wishes 
to  controvert  is  tlie  argument  against  a  navy  so 
frequently  made,  that  a  ship  lx»comes  obsolete  in 
a  very  few  years.  'J'liis,  he  says,  is  one  of  tliose 
half-trutlis  which,  fus  Tennyson  has  it,  are  ever 
the  worst  lies.  Captain  Mahan  says  that  no  ship 
is  obsolete^  U)Y  which  fighting  work  can  be  found, 
with  a  tolerable  chance,  a  fighting  chance,  of  her 
being  successful  :  because,  though  unequal  to 
this  K)Y  that  position  of  exposure,  she,  bv  occu- 
})ying  an  inferior  one,  releases  a  bt^tter  ship.  And 
hen?  again,  h(^  says,  we  must  guard  ourselves 
from  thinking  that  inferior  force — inferior  in 
number  or  inferior  in  quality — has  no  chance 
against  a  superior.  So  he  does  not  think  tliere 
is  any  need  to  worrv  about  a  ship  becominir  obso- 
Icte  any  more  than  tliere  is  over  the  fact  that  the 
best  suit  oi  to-day  may  be  that  for  the  office  next 
year,  or  may  finally  descend  to  a  dependent,  or 
be  cut  down  for  a  child  Whatever  money  a 
nation  may  be  willing  to  spend  on  maintaining 
its  first  line  of  ships,  it  is  not  weaker,  bat 
stronger,  when  one  of  these  drops  into  the  re- 
servu  and  is  replaced  by  a  newer  ship.  The  great 
anxiety,  in  truth,  is  not  lest  the  ships  should  not 
continiu;  valid,  but  lost  there  be  not  trained  men 
enough  to  man  both  the  first  Une  and  the  re- 
st ?rve. 
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THE    <<  MAINE"    INCIDENf. 

The  fifth  point  of  Captain  Mahan's  article  is 
raised  by  the  apprehensions  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine  has  produced  for  a  good  many 
anxious  people.  Assuming  for  argument  that  it 
was  accidental,  he  says  it  is  evidently  a  very 
long  and  quite  illogical  step  to  infer  that  because 
the  results  of  an  accident  may  be  dreadful^  there- 
fore the  danger  of  the  accident  occurring  at  all 
is  very  great.  On  land  a  slight  derangement  of 
a  rail,  a  slight  obstacle  on  a  track,  the  breaking 
of  a  wheel  or  of  an  axle,  may  plunge  a  railroad 
train  to  frightful  disaster  ;  but  we  know  from 
annual  experience  that  while  such  accidents  do 
happen,  and  sometimes  with  appalling  conse- 
quences, the  chance  of  their  happening  in  a  par- 
ticular case  is  so  remote  that  we  disregard  it.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  present  bat- 
tleship is  not  a  sudden  invention,  springing  up 
in  a  night,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  or  newly  con- 
trived by  a  council  sitting  for  the  purpose,  like  a 
brand-new  constitution  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  battleship  of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of 
a  gradual  evolution  extending  over  forty  years. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  BATTLESHIP  DO  IN  BATTLE? 

IX  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly  Prof.  Ira  N. 
Hollis  has  an  essay  on  **The  Uncertain 
Factors  in  Naval  Conflicts."  He  says  that  some 
of  the  doubts  concerning  modern  naval  fighting 
machines  in  the  minds  of  over- anxious  people 
are  without  foundation.  For  instance,  there  is 
no  difference  between  iron  and  steel  or  wood, 
so  far  as  safety  is  concerned;  a  wooden  ship  will 
sink  just  as  certainly  as  a  metal  one  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  real  anxiety  should  come 
from  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  modem 
ship's  construction.  All  vessels,  says  Professor 
Hollis,  are  not  the  death-traps  they  are  often 
thought  to  be,  and  he  is  inclined  to  have  less 
uneasiness  than  that  generally  expressed  as  to 
the  results  of  a  modern  naval  fight.  He  takes 
the  Iowa  as  our  typical  battleship;  in  fact,  he 
calls  it  our  only  completed  example  of  the  sea- 
going battleship,  and  approves  of  the  phrase 
whicli  describes  her  as  a  * '  vast  honeycomb  of 
steel. "  But  that  this  honeycomb  will  be  seriously 
injured  by  the  shock  of  shells  striking  the  hull 
lie  denies  in  advance,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sliip  has  already  experienced  just  as  great  a  shock 
from  the  discharge  of  her  own  guns.  As  com- 
pared with  the  old  Constitution^  which  carried 
44  guns  to  the  Iowa's  46,  the  old  ship  fired  a 
broadside  of  about  700  pounds,  the  Iowa  dis- 
charging 4,560  pounds;  and  if  the  total  weight 
of  metal  is  reckoned  that  can  be  thrown  from  the 
Iowa  in  the  time  required  by  the  Constitution  to 


« 

fire  a  broadside,  we  have  not  far  from  9,000 
pounds. 

THE   AGGURACT   OF   MODERN   OUNNERT. 

<  <  A  feature  of  the  modem  gun  will  doubtless 
be  its  accuracy  of  aim.  The  guns  of  the  first 
monitor  had  the  ordinary  sights,  and  the  men 
had  to  look  out  through  the  port-holes  of  a  re- 
volving turret  to  find  the  enemy.  We  might 
say  they  often  fired  *  on  the  wing, '  with  very  in- 
definite notions  of  the  range  and  the  briefest 
instant  for  training  the  guns.  The  Iowa's  tur- 
rets have  small  boxes  projecting  above  the  covers 
for  lookouts.  Horizontal  slits  are  cut  near  the 
tops  of  these  boxes,  giving  a  view  around  the 
horizon.  The  guns  .themselves  are  aimed  by 
means  of  cross- hairs  in  telescopes,  and  fired  by 
electric  buttons  which  are  instantaneous  in  their 
action.  Once  the  cross-hair  is  on  the  object, 
the  projectile  may  be  sent  on  its  way  at  a  velocity 
of  2,000  feet  a  second  before  the  roll  of  the  ship 
has  time  to  impair  its  accuracy.  The  range  is 
found  by  means  of  instruments  set  up  as  far 
apart  as  possible,-  which  make  the  ship  the  base 
line  of  a  triangle  having  the  target  for  its  apex. 
In  case  of  failure  of  the  instruments  the  range 
may  be  found  by  trial  of  the  rapid-fire  guns, 
which  deliver  from  6  to  20  shots  a  minute." 

THE    SMALL    THINGS    MOST    TROUBLESOME. 

Professor  Hollis  shows  how  carefully  modem 
naval  construction  has  provided  for  all  casualties 
to  the  vital  parts,  of  the  battleship.  These  vitals 
are  placed  in  a  great  inverted  box  150  feet  long 
and  72  feet  broad,  with  14  inches  of  steel  on  the 
sides,  12  inches  on  the  ends,  and  2f  on  the  top, 
while  the  rapid-fire  guns  are  placed  above  this, 
with  five-inch  steel  armor  on  the  sides  to  protect 
the  men  from  small- arm  fire.  This  great  protect- 
ive shell  and  the  perfection  of  the  machinery 
which  manages  the  enormous  guns  and  the  appli- 
ances make  it  unreasonable  to  expect  any  disas- 
trous results  from  the  main  engines  of  the  ship. 
But  the  small  things  may  lead  to  most  distressing 
and  hampering  complications.  For  instance,  the 
system  of  communication,  the  telephone  connec- 
tions, the  mechanical  bell-pulls,  the  speaking- 
tubes,  etc. ,  may  be  interfered  with,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  them  all  would  throw  the  conning  tower 
out  of  action.  But  even  this  would  not  necessar- 
ily impair  the  fighting  efficiency,  as  the  central 
station  below  the  conning  tower  would  still  be 
available  ;  as  a  last  resort  a  line  of  men  could  be 
stationed  on  the  berth  deck. 

As  to  the  propelling  machinery  and  boilers, 
of  course  it  may  be  disastrous  to  have  them  de- 
ranged in  these  days  of  plentiful  rams  and  tor- 
pedoes.    They  are  placed,  however,  below  tht 
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water-line  and  are  very  substantially  built,  and 
Professor  Hollis  thinks  that  they  are  rather  less 
likely  to  give  out  in  battle  than  they  are  under 
stress  of  heavy  weather. 

The  steering  machinery  is  also  entirely  below 
the  water -lino  and  is  a  well-tried  system.  So 
also  is  the  hydraulic  machinery  which  turns  the 
turrets  containing  the  twelve-inch  guns.  Both 
these  classes  of  machinery  are  run  by  engines 
situated  near  the  ship's  bottom,  so  that  a  shot 
could  not  disturb  them.  As  to  the  eight- inch 
guns,  they  can  be  turned  by  hand  as  well.  The 
only  accident  likely  to  happen  is  the  disturbance 
of  the  gearing,  due  to  the  impact  of  a  heavy  shot. 
Even  if  the  turrets  could  not  be  turned,  the  guns 
could  be  fought  by  turning  the  ship.  The  am- 
munition is  hoisted  by  electricity,  with  a  reserve 
of  hand  power. 

NOT    SUCH    A    MYSTERY,     AFTER    ALL. 

The  presence  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  com- 
plicated machinery  makes  the  personal  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  engineers  and  gunners  who  run 
the  ship  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  serious 
casualties  which  come  will  be,  in  Professor 
Hollis'  oj)inion,  from  lack  of  foresight  or  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  these  men,  rather  than  from 
any  fault  in  the  system  of  our  modern  fighting 
machines,  and  he  points  out  that  it  is  right  here 
wliere  the  American  navy  is  vastly  superior  to 
its  Spanish  opponent.  The  Spaniards  are  not  ex- 
celled by  our  men  or  any  men  in  bravery,  but 
th(»y  have  not  the  steadiness  in  handling  the 
machinery  and  guns.  Professor  Hollis  proceeds 
to  take  up  the  questions  of  coaling,  dry-docking, 
ramming,  etc. ,  and  concludes  that  there  is  much 
less  of  the  sensational  side  of  war  with  these  ])ig 
machines  than  the  newspapers  may  have  led  us  to 
suspect.  He  does  not  look  for  any  of  those 
gigantic  surprises  that  have  been  surmised.  •*  Jt 
is  true,"  he  says,  ''that  a  battleship  is  a  very 
complicated  machine,  liable  to  accident,  but  we 
may  feel  sure  that  henj  the  genius  of  our  people 
has  not  gone  far  astray.  The  Americans  are 
naturally  mechanical,  and  inst(?aci  of  surprises  we 
may  look  for  many  confirmations  of  our  theories. 
We  may  lose  some  of  our  smaller  ships,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  great  disaster,  un- 
less one  of  our  battleships  should  1)0  taken  ])y 
surprise  or  overwhelmed  by  a  number  of  ships. 

"In  conclusion,  it  maybe  said  that  the  ma- 
chine is  not  an  untried  factor  in  warfare.  Its 
possibilities  are  really  the  unknown  quality  to  be 
determined  in  practice.  Our  guns  will  probably 
do  just  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  unless 
a  new  weapon,  more  certain  and  deadly  than 
anything  wo  now  have,  be  devised,  a  single 
naval  battle  is  likely  to  affect  only  the  arrange- 


ment of  details  in  the  future.  The  qualities  of 
the  men  must,  after  all,  remain  the  determining 
element,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  think  that  they 
have  changed." 

THE  TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROYER  OF  TO-DAT. 

MR.  JOHN  PL  ATT  has  in  the  May  Engi> 
ne^ring  Magazine  a  well-informed  article 
telling  of  <*  The  Development  of  the  Torpedo- 
boat  Destroyer,"  which  is  especially  timely  for 
us  just  now,  when  the  Spanish  boats  of  this  type 
are  apt  to  turn  up  anywhere  on  our  coast.  The 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  has  two  purposes,  the 
primary  one  being  to  destroy  the  enemy's  torpedo- 
boats,  as  its  name  implies  ;  the  second  one  is  to 
act  as  a  torpedo-boat  itself,  as  up  to  the  present 
time  the  usual  tubes  have  been  fitted  in  all  of 
these  craft.  For  these  purposes  it  must  have  a 
greater  speed  than  the  ordinary  torpedo-boat,  but 
it  must  be  capable  of  maintaintng  this  high  rate 
of  speed  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  and  finally  must  be 
a  suitable  platform  for  carrying  quick-firing  guna 
heavy  enough  to  sink  other  torpedo-boats  or 
destroyers.  These  should  not  be  less  than  six- 
pounders,  and  at  least  one  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounder  has  always  been  added. 

THE    FIRST    TORPEDO-BOATS. 

The  first  torpedo-boat   was   built  twenty-fivv 
yeai*s  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Thornycroft,   of  Eng- 
land,    for   the    Norwegian    Government.     This 
boat    had    a    speed    of     15     knots     an     hour. 
Four   years   later   the   same   firm   liad    made  a 
boat    somewhat    larger    that    would     go     19.4 
knots  an  hour,   and   in   1878,    1880,  and    1885 
the  Messrs.  Yarrow  raised  this  speed  with  about 
the   same   size   of    boat    to   21.93,    22.16,    and 
25  knots  respectively.     The  first  boat  that  could 
be  said   to  be  in  the  class  of  the  torpedo  craft 
built  at  present  was  constructed  by  Thornycroft 
in  1887,  the  Aricte,  for  the  Spanish  Government 
She  was  148  feet  long,  of  97  tons  displacement, 
and  of  1,G00  horse-power,  for  a  speed  of  26.1 
knots  ])er  hour.     She  carried  four  three-pounder 
quick-firing  guns  and  two  torpedo-tubes.      These 
were  all   torpedo-boats.       The   first   attempt  to 
build  a  craft  of  the  destroyer  class  was  in  1885 
when  a  number  of  "  torpedo-boat  catchers"  were 
constructed,  carrying  two  three-pounder  quick- 
firing  guns  and  three  double- barrel  Nordenfeldt 
guns  as  an  alternative  to  torpedo-tubes.     They 
wcire  practically  worthless  for  the  purpose  their 
nani(i  indicated,  as  they  only  made  20  knots  an 
hour.     There  were  various  other  attempts,  some- 
tiuK's  resulting  in  boats  having  a  displacement  aa 
large  as  810  tons,  with  nearly  5,000  horse-power, 
but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  the  first  Tonpoln 
which  might  be  properly  called  destroyers  ware' 
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designed  by  Thornycroft  and  Yarrow.  The  one, 
was  named  the  Daring,  It  was  185  feet  long, 
19  feet  beam,  6  feet  3  inches  mean  draught,  and 
220  tons  displacement.  The  engines  on  the  trial 
developed  4,735  horse-power  and  a  speed  of 
29 J  knots  per  hour.  The  Havocky  Yarrow's 
boat,  attained  a  speed  of  27.6  knots  an  hour. 
The  armament  consisted  of  one  twelve-pounder 
quick-firing  gun,  mounted  on  the  conning  tower, 
and  five  six- pounder  rapid-firing  guns,  four  for 
broadside  and  one  on  the  center  line  aft. 

THE    PRESENT    STANDARD   TYPE. 

After  still  further  variations,  Thornycroft  ar- 
rived at  the  present  English  destroyer,  which 
Mr.  Piatt  says  is  the  standard  and  the  most 
economical  vessel  of  the  type.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Desperate  class.  The  requirements 
for  this  class  are  that  \  speed  of  30  knots  shall 
be  maintained  for  three  hours,  with  a  load  of  35 
tons  on  board  and  with  a  coal  consumption  of 
not  more  than  2^  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  The  Desperate  is  210  feet  long,  19  feet  6 
inches  beam,  and  7  feet  2  inches  mean  draught, 
with  a  total  displacement  of  275  tons.  Twin 
screws  are  driven  by  engines  with  high -pressure 
cylinders  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  the  three 
hours'  trial  a  speed  of  30^  knots  was  actually  at- 
tained. The  Spanish-  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
Furor  and  Terror^  which  were  built  by  J.  &  G. 
Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  are  larger  than  the 
standard  English  class,  carrying  a  load  of  75 
tons,  and  with  a  heavier  armament,  too.  They 
make  a  speed  of  29  knots  per  hour.  Four  other 
boats  built  by  Thompson  for  Spain  are  the  Audaz^ 
Osado,  Plutony  and  Proserpina,  having  a  speed 
of  30.3  knots  per  hour  and  developing  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  7,500  horse-power. 

BOATS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TOO  LARGE. 

In  general,  the  typical  destroyer  varies  between 
275  tons  and  400  tons  trial  displacement,  with 
an  average  speed  of  30  knots  on  a  three-hour 
run,  and  this  with  a  coal  consumption  of  not 
more  than  2^  pounds  per  horse-power.  Mr.  Piatt 
says  :  * '  As  the  size  of  the  boat  increases  over  300 
tons,  it  is  found  that  more  power  in  proportion 
is  required  for  a  given  speed,  and  hence  a  greater 
coal  consumption."  So  Mr.  Piatt  advocates  boats 
of  not  over  300  tons  displacement,  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  our  Governntent  at  present, 
while  they  are  deciding  on  the  boats  to  have  built. 
The  later  Thornycroft  boats  of  275  tons  showed 
a  coal  consumption  in  attaining  a  speed  exceeding 
30  knots  of  only  2.6  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  Mr.  Piatt,  who  is  an  Englishman,  gives 
this  interesting  account  of  the  manner  of  testing 
these  wonderful  little  craft : 


HOW    '<  DESTROYERS "    ARE   TESTED. 

*  <  A  trial  trip  last  summer  in  the  North  Sea, 
on  a  boat  of  the  type  of  the  Desperate  with  half  a 
gale  blowing,  very  clearly  showed  that  a  boat  of 
this  size,  with  plenty  of  free-board,  is  capaUe  of 
running  satisfactorily  at  the  high  rate  of  speed 
called  for. 

<  <  The  <  destroyers '  built  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Thames  run  their  trial  trips  off 
the  Nore.  The  boat  is  taken  out  of  the  dock  by 
the  officers  of  the  royal  navy.  The  machinery 
is  all  in  the  care  of  the  builders,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  run.  They  provide  their  own  pilot, 
who  takes  charge  of  the  steering  when  she  is  put 
on  the  measured  mile.  If  the  boat  has  not  been 
out  before  she  at  once  steams  down  to  Sheer- 
ness,  where  she  is  swung  for  the  adjusting  of 
compasses.  Directly  this  is  done  the  boat  geta 
under  way,  and  all  becomes  activity  and  life ; 
orders  are  given  for  closing  hatches  and  for 
starting  the  fans  which  produce  the  forced 
draft.  From  previous  experiences  it  is  known 
that  it  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  get  everything 
in  full  swing,  and  in  about  that  time  the  trial 
will  begin.  The  boat  has  to  run  for  three  hours- 
and  to  be  run  over  the  measured  mile  six  times, 
three  with  the  tide  and  three  against  it ;  the 
revolutions  are  taken  from  start  to  finish  and  are 
taken  regularly  while  on  the  mile  ;  at  this  time 
indicator  cards  are  also  taken.  After  the  first 
two  runs  the  man  in  charge  of  the  machinery  is 
able  to  tell  what  rate  of  speed  he  is  making,  and 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  he  at  once  tries  to  turn  his 
engines  faster ;  before  the  last  of  the  six  runs 
he  will  have  been  able  to  tell  just  what  average 
of  revolutions  he  must  maintain  to  give  him  a 
speed  a  little  in  excess  of  the  contract  speed.  It 
is  now  nearly  always  the  case  that  by  the  end  of 
the  runs  on  the  mile  they  find  that  the  engines 
can  be  slowed  down  a  little  for  the  remainder  of 
the  trial  and  the  necessary  speed  obtained. '* 


BLOCKADE-CHASING  BEFORE  HAVANA. 

IN  the  June  McClure's  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai^ 
writing  from  the  blockade  fleet  off  Cuba, 
gives  the  following  graphic  descriptiMi  of  the 
chase  of  a  suspicious  ship  : 

**We  steamed  on  steadily,  and  about  4 
o'clock  the  coast  of  Cuba,  a  dark  fringe  of  palm 
trees  and  a  light  border  of  silver  sand,  began  to 
rise  to  view  out  of  the  soft  turquoise  seas.  We 
were  straining  our  eyes  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  battlements  of  the  Morro,  when  suddenly  oar 
course  was  changed,  our  speed  quickened,  and 
as  the  fleet  swept  on  westward  toward  Havana 
the  admiral  signaled,  <Take  no  heed  of  the 
movements  of  Sie  flagship/  and  we  darted  off 
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to  the  eastward,  to  intercept  a  black  speck  of  a 
vessel  which  was  steaming  along  very  close  in 
shore.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  chase  was 
no  match  in  speed  for  the  New  York^  and  long 
before  sunset  we  had  her  almost  in  range.  She 
was  thought  to  be  an  auxiliary  cruiser  of  the 
Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  and  so,  of 
course,  carried  guns;  so  the  bugle  blew  to  gen- 
oral  quarters  as  we  came  within  range.  The  ves- 
sel was  making  every  possible  effort  to  escape; 
the  black  smoke  rolled  out  of  her  stack  in  col- 
umns, and  the  captain  was  heading  straight  on 
to  the  reefs,  apparently  preferring  shipwreck 
to  capture.  About  G  o'clock  we  gave  him  an 
eight-pounder  across  his  bow,  and  she  came 
around  upon  the  second  and  slowly  steamed 
toward  us  at  half  steam.  It  was  a  merchant 
steamer,  the  I*i-drOy  of  8,000  tons,  with  an  assorted 
•cargo,  and  before  night  closed  we  had  put  a 
prize  crew  on  board  and  sent  her  into  Key  West. " 

The  most  exciting  episode  of  the  cruise  was 
the  Nfiv  York's  chase  of  what  was  believed  on 
board  to  be  the  Spanish  armored  cruiser  Vizcaya. 

*<  When  it  became  apparent  that  we  were  mak- 
ing at  least  five  knots  an  hour  more  than  the 
chase,  that  we  would  be  in  range  within  twenty 
minutes,  the  hard  features  of  the  gunners  relaxed 
into  broad  grins  of  satisfaction.  '  If  she  wants 
to  escape  slie  will  have  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
lick  us,'  said  the  gunner's  mate  with  as  much 
positive  satisfaction  and  assurance  as  though  ho 
was  saying  she  must  dive  or  ^o  uj)  in  a  balloon 
to  escape  us.  To  him  these  three  propositions 
were  all  equally  probable. 

< '  Tlie  ammunition  was  hauled  up  through  the 
shafts  ;  the  shell  extractor,  a  gigantic  pair  of 
sugar-tongs  about  6  feet  long,  came  in  view 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  gun  crew  hugged  to 
their  bosom  great  canvas  bags  containing  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  brown  prismatic  powder  as 
though  they  were  p(it  cats  and  not  the  death- 
dealing  explosive  that  was  to  send  the  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  upon  their  destructive  course. 
The  marines  hoisted  away  at  the  ammunition  pull- 
eys and  set  out  buckets  of  sand  along  the  spar 
and  gun  decks — *  to  keep  us  from  slipping  and 
falling  when  the  decks  are  slippery  with  blood,' 
said  the  mate  of  the  gunner's  crew  in  answer  to 
my  silent  inquiry. 

<*  The  uncertainty  and  tension  lasted  for  about 
twenty  minutes  after  every  ])reparation  for  going 
into  action  was  complete.  We  even  had  out  the 
hose,  for  a  fire  on  board  the  New  York  was  the 
only  thing  we  feared.  Now  the  flight  was  up, 
our  chase  would  liave  to  face  us  or  be  dashed 
upon  the  coral  reefs,  of  which  we  could  now  see 
the  seas  a»  they  broke.  She  was  only  four  miles 
away  now,  but  her  colors  flew  straight  toward 


us,  and  we  could  not  make  them  out.  Suddenly 
she  changed  her  course  several  points,  tlie  colors 
became  plain  to  those  who  could  read  them,  and 
a  number  was  run  up,  a  puff  of  smoke  came 
from  a  turret,  and  a  flash  of  fire  jumped  out  to- 
ward us.  The  action  had  begun.  1  heard  a  low 
click  in  the  turret  near  which  I  stood — nothing 
loud  or  boisterous — only  a  click  like  the  ticking  of 
a  watch  upon  a  still  summer's  night ;  but  it 
meant  that  our  heavy  guns  were  ready  to  be 
touched  off.  Another  column  of  smoke  and  an- 
other arrow  of  flame  shot  out  from  the  side  of 
the  chase.  The  report  was  not  very  loud  and  not 
very  formidable  ;  it  seemed  to  be  merely  four- 
poundors  barking,  and  many  a  face  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  word  was  passed  down  from  the  bridge 
that  the  chase  was  an  Italian  man-of-war,  the 
Don  (Jiovanni  Bausan^  and  that  instead  of  a  fight 
we  were  only  getting  a  salute  for  the  admiral.'' 


SURPRISE  IN  WAR. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  May  Mr.  T.  Miller 
Maguire  discusses  the  subject  of  **  Surprise 
in  War,  from  a  Military  and  a  National  Point  of 

lew. 

The  object  of  every  strategist,  says  this  writer, 
* '  is  to  arrange  his  plans  and  his  inarches  some 
time  before  the  decisive  battle  actually  takes 
place,  so  that  if  the  enemy  loses  the  battle  the 
enemy  will  be  placed  in  a  perilous  position,  his 
line  of  communications  will  be  threatened,  and 
he  will  continue  his  operations  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  own 
army  loses  the  battle,  he  can  retire  in  safety,  fall 
back  upon  a  new  position  or  a  new  base,  and  con- 
tinue his  operations  with  some  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success.  All  wise  plans  of  campaign  are 
illustrations  of  these  principles.  When  we  come 
to  tactics,  or  the  incidents  of  the  day  of  a  de- 
cisive battle,  the  object  is  to  turn,  if  possible,  the. 
defeat  of  the  enemy  into  a  ruinous  rout,  so  that 
the  beat(;n  army  may  be  driven  away  from  its 
base  and  supplies,  cut  to  pieces,  or  compelled  to 
capitulate.  To  put  the  enemy  off  his  guard  at 
the  true  point  of  attack,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
sur])rise  him,  is  the  best  method  of  securing 
these  results." 

Many  historical  instances  of  successful  military 
surprises  are  cited.  In  the  present  century  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  surprises  were  : 

Napoleon  in  Italy,  1800. 
Napoleon  in  Germany,  1805. 
Napoleon  in  Champagne,  1814. 
Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  1800. 
Jackson  and  Lee  against  Pope,  1808^ 
Lord  Roberts  at  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  187B. 
Lord  Wolseley  at  Tel-el-Kebir  aiid  the  oaptora  o( 
Cairo,  1882. 
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AMERICAN   EXPERIENCE. 

In  this  country  we  should  by  this  time  know 
the  full  meaning  of  surprise  in  war.    This  article 
*  summarizes  the  situation  here  in   1861  as  fol- 
lows : 

<  *  In  the  middle  of  this  century  leaders  of  po- 
litical opinion  in  the  United  States  of  America 
were  like  other  political  dreamers  for  whom  the 
past  had  no  lessons  ;  they  ardently  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  millennium  like  our  exhibition  en- 
thusiasts in  1851.  The  Crimean  War,  the  Sol- 
ferino  campaign,  did  not  disabuse  them  ;  they 
only  thought  less  than  before  of  military  Euro- 
peans, who  were  lost  in  admiration  of  the  bar- 
baric pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  brutal 
war.  But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
dream  of  the  Northern  folk  when  the  surprise  of 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  awakened  them  to  the 
truth  of  the  old  maxim,  that  if  you  wish  peace 
you  must  prepare  for  war.  They  had  no  proper 
military  system,  they  had  not  prepared  for  dis- 
turbance in  time  of  peace,  and  they  had  war  with 
a  vengeance.  Their  capital  was  threatened 
forthwith. 

*  <  In  the  midst  of  a  war  they  had  to  organize 
and  equip  an  army ;  nor  could  that  army  crush 
what  might  have  been  a  petty  insurrection,  had 
the  federal  States  possessed  four  good  army  corps 
in  1861,  till  they  had  buried  500,000  men  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  and  spent  £1,000,000,000  in 
four  years." 

The  writer  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  **  Little 
England"  policy,  and  considers  a  non-military 
modern  state  as  in  little  better  condition  than 
China  : 

' '  As  Captain  Mahan  proves,  unless  Ameri- 
cans can  play  a  leading  part  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  they  will  be  excluded 
from  the  strategy  and  greater  commerce  of  the 
future.  But  they  can  live  well  for  generations 
on  the  products  of  their  soil ;  we  would  starve  on 


ours. 


n 


THE    FRANCO-PRUSSIAN    WAR. 


After  all,  one  of  the  most  pertinent  cases  of 
national  surprise  in  all  history  was  afforded  by 
the  war  between  Prance  and  Germany  in  1870-71. 

' '  France  challenged  Germany,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  herself  unready  and  Germany 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The  first  skirmish  took 
place  on  August  2  ;  half  of  the  French  army 
was  beleaguered  by  August  19  ;  the  other  half 
surrendered  September  2  ;  Paris  was  invested 
September  19  ;  all  the  country  on  a  line  from 
Montbeliard  to  Le  Mans  and  north  thereof  was  in 
thraldom  by  January  18  ;  Paris  was  occupied 
January  28.  France  paid  £200,000,000  to  its 
foe,   and  altogether   lost   £725,000,000   in   the 


short  period  in  question,  or  about  £4,000,000 
per  day  for  the  war  time,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Metz,  and  Thionville  and  Strasburg. 
Such  is  the  cost  of  a  modem  national  surprise, 
and  yet  in  the  spring  of  1870  every  one  talked 
of  peace.  France  was  supposed  to  be  a  leading 
military  nation.  France  is  a  fine  power,  with  a 
splendid  history  and  unexampled  recuperative 
energies,  and  in  spite  of  its  losses  still  stands  up 
straight.  Most  nations,  after  'such  an  experi- 
ence, would  have  fallen  into  the  dust  and  re- 
mained in  the  dust  for  generations." 


HOW  COULD  WE  OFFICER  A  MILUON  SOLDIERS  ? 

IN  the  May  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  Lieut.  J.  A.  Dapray,  U.  S.  A.,  dis- 
cusses *<  Our  Duty  to  Our  Citizen  Soldiers."  He 
assumes  that  1,000,000  of  these  soldiers  should 
be  ready  for  duty  in  any  war  in  which  this 
country  may  have  to  engage  with  one  of  the 
first-class  powers  of  the  world,  and  it  appears 
that  the  creation  of  a  system  for  officering  such 
an  army  would  have  to  be  considered  at  the  out- 
set. 

**  Admitting  that  from  among  the  14,000,000 
of  arms- bearing  citizens  we  may  be  able  to  gather 
an  army  of  able-bodied  men  equal  to  the  hard- 
ships of  field  service,  capable  of  learning  within 
a  brief  period  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  mili- 
tary drill  to  enable  them  to  move  in  column  and 
form  in  line  of  battle  ;  admitting  that  they  will 
take  naturally  to  the  rifie  and  be  able  to  handle 
it  with  that  calmness,  coolness,  and  precision 
which  modem  fire- discipline  requires  on  battle* 
fields  ;  admitting  that  the  great  mass  of  private 
soldiers  and  petty  non-commissioned  officers  may 
be  quickly  massed  in  an  emergency — it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  the  most  serious  problem  of 
our  next  war  will  be  the  securing  of  competent 
and  trained  men  to  act  as  officers  and  leaders  of 
this  great  army  we  are  counting  upon  in  reserve. 
Bear  in  mind  that  aside  from  the  private  military 
schools  where  a  limited  degree  of  military  train- 
ing is  conducted,  the  only  federal  military  estab- 
lishment in  this  country  graduates  on  an  average 
only  about  50  young  officers-  annually.  Assum* 
ing  that  the  limit  of  age  for  the  officers  of  the 
volunteer  forces  in  time  of  war  will  correspond 
to  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  soldier— viz., 
eighteen  to  forty- five  years  of  age — it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  war  should  occur  to-morrow 
only  1,200  men  who  graduated  in  the  past  twentf 
years  at  the  age  of  twenty- one  would  be  eligibb 
within  the  forty- five-year  limit.  But  are  not^U 
of  the  officers  that  have  graduated  up  to  date 
needed  for  the  present  small  regular  militirjr 
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tablishment?  To  oflBcer  an  army  of  1,000,000 
men  would  require  35,000  regimental  ofl&cers 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  re- 
quired for  the  staffs  of  armies,  corps,  divisions, 
and  brigades.  From  whence  could  that  number 
of  experienced  or  competent  men  be  drawn  ?  It 
is  true  in  our  late  war,  it  is  asserted,  one  New 
York  regiment  alone  furnished  over  600  officers, 
but  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  Doubtless 
there  are  regiments  in  the  National  Guard  of  the 
States  and  companies  in  the  States  that  could 
supply  a  large  number  of  officers,  but  it  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  that  the  time  has  come  when 
military  statesmanship  should  give  more  thought 
to  the  leadership  of  men  than  has  been  done 
heretofore.  New  York  State  organizations  sliould 
not  be  expected  or  required  to  furnish  officers  for 
Kansas  or  Idaho.  Each  State,  under  a  generally 
well- fostered  rule,  should  bo  assisted  to  maintain 
State  pride  by  having  State  troops  officered  by 
competent  State  officers. 

<  *  There  has  been  a  great  revolution  in  war 
methods  within  the  past  generation  and  vast  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  war  implements. 
Military  leadership  is  no  longer  within  the  reach 
of  every  civic  layman.  Even  the  born  soldier, 
so  called,  must  know  something  more  than  how 
to  draw  the  sword  ;  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
leader  in  battle  will  depend  more  upon  knowledge 
of  soldiery  and  military  training  than  upon  in- 
dividual acts  of  gallantry  or  personal  example  of 
bravery.  The  officer  must  be  able  to  teach,  di- 
rect, train,  and  instruct  the  raw  material  which 
he  will  find  in  the  massive  ranks  of  the  volun- 
teers. Since  the  (jrovernmont  relies  for  defense 
chiefly  upon  volunteer  armies,  it  is  a  poor  policy, 
if  not  a  fatal  one,  to  postpone  the  organization, 
drill,  and  discipline  of  the  reserve  until  they  are 
needed  in  war.  Drill  and  discipline  presu})pose 
organization  and  are  prerequisites  to  battlefield 


success. 


n 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY 

SYSTEM. 

IN  the  Forum  for  May  Judge  Advocate-General 
Lieber  explains  the  independence  of  the 
military  system,  or  of  that  part  of  our  political 
organism  which  relates  to  the  niilitary  estHl.)lish- 
ment.  He  admits  at  tlie  outset  that  the  niilitary 
system  is  not  absolutely  independent,  but  that  in 
general  it  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  The 
army  was  creatcjd  and  has  ever  since  exisUid, 
says  General  Lieber,  subject  to  the  principle  that 
wherever  the  civil  pow(jr  has  jurisdiction,  there 
this  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
power  exists.  This  principle,  he  says,  is  admit- 
ted and  respected  as  fully  in  the  army  as  out 
of  it. 


< '  When  a  man  enters  the  army  he  does  not 
lose  his  civil  rights,  but  he  adds  to  them  the 
obligations  of  the  military  status.  His  civil 
rights  do  not  affect  this  status.  Trial  by  jury, 
with  all  that  this  implies,  does  not  protect  him  in 
the  army.  Within  it  he  is  subject  to  its  despotic 
law  alone.      History  sustains  this. 

*<  Our  military  system  was  copied  from  the 
British  system  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
we  appropriated,  together  with  it,  its  history  and 
common  law,  so  far  as  these  were  applicable  to 
our  political  system.  If  independence  was  a 
feature  of  the  British  system  and  was  not  an- 
tagonistic to  our  political  system,  we  undoubtedly 
adopted  it.  That  is  was  a  feature  of  the  British 
system,  history  shows. 

THE    BRITISn    SYSTEM. 

'  <  The  military  system  of  England  came  into 
existence  in  1689.  Before  then  no  government 
for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  had  been 
provided  by  statute,  nor  did  the  common  law 
give  the  sovereign  power  to  control  his  troops. 
Indeed,  there  had  been  no  standing  army  before 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  <  the  sole  and  supreme 
power,  government,  command,  and  disposition  of 
the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and 
of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength  is,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  majesty;'  and  in  1662  Charles  II.  issued 
certain  Articles  of  War,  not  extending  to  capital 
punishment,  for  the  government  of  his  guards 
and  garrisons.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  to  exercise  military  penal  con 
trol  over  his  troops  in  England  in  time  of  peace. 
by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  was  not  recognized, 
and  therefore  when,  under  William  and  Mary, 
the  standing  army  became  an  established  part  of 
the  political  system,  it  became  necessary  to  pro 
vide  for  its  government.  This  was  done  by  the 
mutiny  act  of  1 689 — at  first  in  a  very  imperfect 
way,  but  subsequently,  from  year  to  year,  more 
thoroughly,  until  that  system  was  formed  which 
we  took  from  England." 

' '  This,  very  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the 
British  military  system.  Now  let  us  see  whether 
there  is  anything  in  it  repugnant  to  the  pnnci- 
pies  of  our  political  system.  The  Constitution 
of  tli(^  United  States  likewise  protects  all  men 
with  the  safeguard  of  trial  by  jury  and  due 
process  of  law ;  but  it  also  provides  for  the  court- 
martial.  That  is  to  say.  it  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to  make 
rules  for  their  government  and  regulation^  and 
it  makes  the  President  commander -m  chief. 
And  that,  by  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  court 
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martial  might  be  called  into  being,  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  fact  that  we  had  an  armv  which  we 
were  controlling  in  that  way.  We  were  simply 
continuing  an  existing  system.  By  an  act  of 
Congress  of  September  29,  1789,  the  military 
establishment  of  the  previous  Congress  and  the 
articles  relating  to  it  were  adopted.  We  carried 
the  military  system  over  from  one  government 
to  the  other." 

OBEDIENCE    OF    MILITARY   0RDEB8. 

'  <  The  importance  of  the  obligation  of  obedi- 
ence is  recognized  in  the  twenty- first  Article  of 
War,  which  makes  the  disobedience  of  the  lawful 
command  of  a  superior  officer  an  offense  punish- 
able even  with  death.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  '■  lawful  command '  ?  Have  the  civil  courts 
jurisdiction  to  decide  whether  a  military  command 
is  a  lawful  command  ?  It  is  evident  that,  to  some 
extent,  they  must  have  such  jurisdiction,  as,  for 
example,  if  an  order  should  be  given  to  commit 
a  crime,  and  the  soldier  obeying  the  onler  should 
plead  it  as  a  defense,  or  if  he  should  seek  the 
protection  of  a  civil  court  against  military  pun- 
ishment for  disobeying  it.  When  the  order  re- 
quires something  to  be  done  which. would  be 
criminal  under  the  law  of  the  land,  there  can  be 
no  obligation  to  obey.  So  when  the  act  would 
be  unlawful  and  would  do  an  injury,  although  it 
might  not  be  a  criminal  offense,  there  would  be 
no  obligation  to  obey.  But  can  we  go  further 
than  this  and  construe  the  expression  *  lawful 
command '  in  the  most  comprehensive  significa- 
tion we  can  give  it  ?  If  so,  we  should  have  to 
include  under  lawful  commands  every  order  re- 
quiring anything  contrary  to  any  provision  of  the 
law  military,  wherever  found,  not  only  in  stat- 
utes, but  in  regulations,  orders,  or  customs.  And 
the  result  of  this  would  be  that  we  should  have 
to  recognize  the  right  of  the  inferior,  in  each 
such  case,  to  deliberate  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
his  superior's  command. 

"It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  such  a 
principle  and  military  discipline  would  be  an- 
tagonistic. Prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience 
is  necessary  to  discipline;  and  there  can  be  no 
such  obedience  if  each  command  may  be  placed 
in  the  scales  and  weighed  by  the  inferior  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  in  order  to  determine  its  lawfulness. 

'*  But  who  IS  to  decide  in  such  cases  as  to  the 
right  of  the  inferior  to  disobey  the  order? 
Officers  are  sometimes  placed  in  situations  which 
compel  them  to  disregard  regulations  and  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands;  or  the  regulation 
ilisregarded  may  be  one  of  little  importance ;  or 
what  the  inferior  is  required  to  do  may  do  no 
injury.     In  such   cases,  within  the  domain  of 


pure  military  law,  will  the  civil  courts  undertake 
to  decide  what  the  soldier's  obligation  is  ?  Have 
they  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to 
do  so  ?  Is  this  not  the  sphere  of  military  ex- 
perts ?  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  well  said:  *  An  army 
is  not  a  deliberative  body.  It  is  the  executive 
arm.  Its  law  is  that  of  obedience.  No  question 
can  be  left  open  as  to  the  right  to  command  in 
the  officer  or  the  duty  of  obedience  in  the  soldier.  * 
' '  Interference  with  this  relation  by  the  civil 
courts  would  be  fatal.  But  the  boundary  line 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court  ends  is 
not  clearly  defined." 


A  REVIEW  OF  CUBAN  DIPLOMACY. 

IN  the  June  Harper's  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  of  Harvard,  writes  on  <  <  A  Century  of 
Cuban  Diplomacy,"  in  which* he  recites  the  more 
prominent  events  in  the  troublous  history  of  that 
wealthy  tropical  island.  Though  so  much  has 
been  written  about  Cuba,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  Professor  Hart's  terse  summary  of  its 
importance.  It  has,  he  says,  the  natural  elements 
of  great  wealth.  **  Its  area  of  over  43,000  square 
miles  has  a  seacoast  of  over  2,000  miles;  it  is 
accessible  in  nearly  every  part,  and  stands  at  the 
crossways  of  two  international  highways,  from 
the  United  States  to  eastern  South  America  and 
from  Europe  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Besides  its 
staple  crops  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  it  has  valuable 
timber,  fruit,  and  minerals,  and  its  exports  were 
in  1894  worth  more  than  $100,000,000.  Politi- 
cally it  is  now  the  only  West  India  island  of  con- 
sequence; and  it  has  steadily  increased  in  popu- 
lation and  importance."  The  Spaniards  in  Cuba 
Professor  Hart  describes  as  not  governors,  but 
masters.  They  have  held  by  a  military  garrison 
and  they  are  a  race  not  much  disturbed  by  human 
suffering. 

THE    SPANIARDS   AS    SLAVE    MASTERS. 

'<They  were  worse  slave  masters  even  than 
Anglo-Saxons ;  they  have  for  ages  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  vindictiveness  in  war  which  finds  vent 
in  the  massacre  of  prisoners  and  the  pillage  of 
non-combatants.  Their  system  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, like  that  of  all  Latin  nations,  shocks  the 
Anglo- Saxon  by  its  harshness  to  the  suspect  and 
its  cruelty  to  the  convicted.  Colonial  authorities 
have  a  despotic  power,  and  they  cannot  be  effect- 
ively controlled  from  Spain.  The  Cubans  are  of 
the  same  race,  but  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies  the 
native  Spaniard  has  held  himself  and  is  held  by 
the  home  government  above  the  colonist  whose 
father  was  a  Spaniard.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  administration  of  Cuba  has  always 
been  exasperating  to  neighboring  peoples,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  United  States." 
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THE    DIVIDING    LINE    IN    CUBAN    HISTORY. 

The  year  18*23  was  the  dividing  line  in  the 
history  of  Cuban  diplomacy.  Up  to  that  time 
independence  and  even  annexation  seemed  prob- 
able ;  after  that  time  both  wen*  for  twt^nty  years 
discouraged  by  the  American  Government. 
Professor  TIart  says  that  the  first  gcMiuine  spon- 
taneous movement  for  C-uban  independence  broke 
out  in  1SG8,  when  Spain  was  passing  in  seven 
years  tli rough  a  Bourbon  monarchy,  a  provisional 
government,  an  elective  king,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  house.  Under  each  of  tliese 
rSgimes  Cuba  was  impartially  misgoverned.  The 
warfare  was  the  same  guerrilla  running  fight 
that  we  have  come  to  know  about  in  this  last 
war.  The  United  States  carefully  held  aloof 
from  the  atrocities  until  November,  1873,  when 
the  steamer  Vmjini'us^  registered  as  an  American 
ship  in  the  port  of  New  York,  was  captured  at 
sea  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  carrieil  into  a 
Cuban  port,  and  there  held  while  fifty  of  her 
officers  and  crew  were  summarily  shot.  Spain 
protested  fraud  on  the  part  of  tin;  vess(»l  in  get- 
ting her  registry,  but  a  turn  of  President  Grant's 
hand  would  have  meant  war.  The  l*resident, 
however,  thought  it  best  to  accept  the  surrender 
of  the  vessel  and  an  indemnitv  to  the  families  of 
the  murdered  Americrans.  It  was  in  1875  that 
the  first  hint  since  1827  of  the  word  *•  interven- 
tion "  was  made  bv  the  Americans.  On  the 
whole.  Professor  Hart  says,  the  years  from  1879 
to  1894  were  freer  from  dii)lomatic  controversy 
than  any  period  of  equal  length  since  18-15, 
although  some  filibustering  expeditions  were  on 
hand.  Meanwhile  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
had  accumulated  a  revolution  fund  of  ftIl,uoo,- 
000.      l*rofessor  Ilart  concludes  : 

THE    GOOD    TEMPER    OF    THE    I'MTEI)    STATES. 

'*  Looking  back  over  the  century,  we  see  how 
often  Cuba  has  been  a  source  of  irritation,  anxiety, 
and  danger.  Military,  commercial,  economic, 
ethical,  and  political  reasons  hav(i  (Combined  to 
compel  the  United  States  to  concern  itself  with 
the  neighboring  island.  Nevertheless,  from  1795 
to  1895  there  were  but  two  cases  of  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  destinies  of  Cuba — bv  President 
John  Quincv  Adams  in  1S2G  and  bv  President 
Grant  in  1875.  We  saw  the;  Spanisli  empire 
break  up  without  stirring  for  Cuba;  w(?  saw  fili- 
busters in  1819-51,  in  1854,  in  180H-78,  in 
1884-85,  and  the  administration  never  gave  them 
aid  or  comfort;  in  1854  and  1873  there  came 
excuses  for  war,  and  they  were  not  claimed. 
Among  the  advocates  of  the  annexation  of  (-uba 
have  been  Presidents  Jefferson,  Monroe,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Polk,  Fillmore,  I'ierce, 
and  Buchanan,  and  it  was  not  annexed. 


*  *  Reviewing  the  whole  period,  it  seems  an  his- 
torical truth  that — so  far  from  the  Cuban  policy 
of  the  United  States  having  been  one  of  aggres- 
sion— few  nations  have  shown  more  good  temper 
toward  a  troublesome  neighbor,  more  patience 
with  diplomatic  delays,  or  more  self-restraint 
over  a  coveted  possession.  Even  slavery,  though 
it  could  prevent,  could  not  procure,  annexation. 
The  Cuban  controversy  has  not  been  sought  by 
tlie  United  States:  it  arises  out  of  the  geographical 
and  political  conditions  of  America.  As  the 
French  orator  said  in  1793  :  *  I  do  not  accuse 
the  King;  I  do  not  accuse  the  nation;  1  do  not 
accuse  the  people;   I  accuse  the  situation.'  '* 


GEN.  FITZHUOH  LEE  ON  GENERAL  BLANCO. 

THE  June  McClure's  opens  with  a  well-illus- 
trat(»d  article  written  by  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  on  '•  Cuba  Under  Spanish  Rule.'*  General 
Lee  reviews  briefly  the  events  which  led  up  to 
intervention,  tells  of  his  own  going  to  Cuba  and 
of  his  dealings  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
gives  a  frank,  generous  estimate  of  General 
Blanco.     He  says: 

*' General  Blanco  I  always  found  an  ainiablo. 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  who  I  believe  was  really 
and  thcu'oughly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  uf 
the  dutic^s  confided  to  him.  He  must  have  been 
convinced  that  there  was  no  chance  for  autonomy 
to  succeed,  though  in  his  pronunciamientos  he 
allowed  himself  to  argue  to  the  contrary.  How 
could  he  do  otlu»rwise  ?  He  was  instructed  by 
the  Madrid  authorities  to  proclaim  and  maintain 
this  autonomistic  policy,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
purpose  of  liis  superiors. 

"  During  tlu;  two  or  three  days  of  the  recent 
rioting  in  Havana,  the  rallying  cry  of  the  rioters, 
even  at  tlie  very  door  of  the  palace,  was:  •  Death 
to  Blanco  and  death  to  autonomy  I  Long  live 
Spain  and  long  live  Weylerl'  After  quiet  had 
been  restoi(Mi,  Blanco  and  the  autonomistic  cab- 
inet continiKMl  to  build  their  hopes  upon  autono- 
mistic succc^ss.  Partisans  and  friends  of  General 
Weyler  wen^  nMiioved  from  the  various  positions 
thev  had  lu?Ul  in  the  island,  and  friends  of  Gen- 
eral  Blanco,  or  supposed  friends  of  autonomy, 
were  substituted  in  their  places.  But  these  sub- 
stitutes, appointed  in  many  instances  to  please 
th(^  Cubans  and  to  show  that  an  autonomistic 
governm(>nt  meant  a  Cuban  government,  while 
professing  their  love  for  autonomy,  were  really 
for  freci  Cuba,  and  at  the  proper  time,  had  mat- 
ters gone  on  without  the  intervention  of  this 
country,  the  autonomistic  government  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces  by  desertions  in  its  own 
ranks." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

BAROX  DE  COUBERTIN  contributes  to  the 
Deutsche  Revue  for  May  an  interesting 
article  on  *  *  The  Relations  Between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  animated  with  a 
strong  desire  to  treat  tlic  United  States  with  per- 
fect fairness,  and  tliis  obvious  purpose  on  his 
part  differentiates  his  article  from  the  mass  of 
literature  relating  to  America  now  appearing  in 
the  periodical  press  of  European  countries.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  M.  de  Coubertin's 
marked  independence  of  thought  and  freedom 
from  the  influences  of  his  French  environment 
in  the  discussion  of  international  questions. 

As  to  the.  issues  on  which  the  present  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  being 
fought,  M.  de  Coubertin  does  not  directly  state 
his  personal  views,  further  than  to  express  the 
opinion  that  historically  and  legally  Cuba  belongs 
to  Spain,  while  its  geographical  position  and  its 
own  interests  would  make  it  a  dependency  of  the 
I^Fnited  States.  The  charge  that  Spain  has  for- 
feited her  sovereignty  in  Cuba  by  continued  mis- 
government  is  not  discussed.  M.  de  Coubertin 
attributes  the  American  interest  in  Cuba  to  a 
certain  form  of  '*  national  ambition,"  but  he  ap- 
parently regards  this  ambition  as  an  honorable 
and  naturally  developed  trait,  not  as  a  species  of 
avarice  or  greed.  At  any  rate,  he  sees  in  this 
*<  national  ambition  "  a  force  that  must  ultimately 
be  reckoned  with  in  European  capitals,  and  he 
devotes  tlie  major  part  of  his  article  to  an  ex- 
amination of  this  newly  revealed  phenomenon  in 
world  politics. 

AMERICAN    AMBITIONS. 

This  national  spirit •  was  developed  with  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  and  after  it  had  been  in 
a  measure  sated  in  that  respect  it  turned  to  the 
amassing  of  wealth.  The  American  millionaire, 
in  M.  de  Coubertin's  opinion,  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  his  social  relations.  In  seeking  the 
dollar  he  seeks  not  so  much  the  money  itself  as 
the  social  leadership  that  money  confers.  Euro- 
peans generally  attribute  this  quest  of  riches 
solely  to  the  mercantile  instinct,  but  they  fail  to 
understand  the  American  character.  Our  mil- 
lionaires have  the  motives  of  statesmen.  *<I 
perceive,"  says  M.  de  Coubertin,  **  no  very  great 
difference  between  the  instincts  of  a  Fullman  or 
a  Vanderbilt  and  those  of  a  Clay  or  a  Webster. 
Th(\v  all  alike  dream  only  of  greatness." 

The  millionaire  will  disappear,  however,  and 
colossal  fortunes  will  cease  to  be  accumulated. 
Power  of  this  kind  is  not  normal ;  it  is  almost  a 
social  monstrosity — an  incident  of  a  growing 
civilization.     What,  then,  will  feed  this  persist- 


ent ambition  of  the  Americans  ?  M.  de  Couber« 
tin  thinks  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  for- 
eign conquest  through  a  deliberate  policy  of 
<' intervention  "  will  be  the  next  development  in 
American  national  aggrandizement.  He  says  we 
now  have  the  elements  of  a  numerically  small 
but  well- disciplined  army.  The  training  given 
our  oflBcers  at  West  Point  has  a  high  moral  and 
professional  value.  Our  militia  system  is  not  to 
be  despised,  and  the  citizen  soldiers  of  our  States 
are  better  disciplined  than  is  believed  in  Europe. 
A  navy  is  being  rapidly  built,  and  Annapolis, 
like  West  Point,  is  a  school  of  high  moral  ideaJs. 
American  diplomacy  is  often  brusque,  but  in  our 
foreign  relations  we  are  never  weak.  Public 
sentiment  with  us  approves  bold  deeds.  To  ex- 
pect that  our  ambitions  will  suddenly  become 
cooled  would  be  absurd.  It  is  a  part  of  our  na- 
ture to  be  ambitious,  and  we  shall  remain  so.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  we  shall 
take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  Europe.  M.  de  Coubertin  assures  his 
readers  that  we  shall  soon  have  powerful  fleets, 
one  in  each  ocean,  and  that  our  army  has  a  good 
organization  and  can  be  made  formidable.  The 
war  spirit,  he  says,  is  not  so  foreign  to  our  Gov- 
ernment as  is  generally  believed,  and  he  thinks 
it  would  be  nothing  astonishing  if  the  American 
democracy  should  be  seized  with  a  genuine 
kriegslust. 

Two  modifying  influences  at  work  in  this  coun- 
try M.  de  Coubertin  regards  as  of  very  great  im- 
portance, although  not  often  seriously  considered 
in  Europe.  These  are  the  growth  of  the  univer- 
sities and  the  social- religious  movement.  M.  de 
Coubertin,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
American  universities,  is  impressed  with  the  tend- 
ency  toward  eclecticism  recently  developed  among 
them,  and  in  this  he  finds  the  guarantee  of  a 
more  conciliatory  disposition  in  future  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  European  nations. 

Launch  of  the  New  World-Power. 

'*  Looker-On,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  says  : 
<<  Unless  all  the  signs  deceive,  the  American 
republic  breaks  from  her  old  moorings  and  sails 
out  to  be  a  *  world-power.*  Whether  the  start 
has  been  well  made — with  sagacity,  with  digni- 
ty, with  due  circumspection  and  preparedness 
against  internal  disturbance,  for  example — ia 
for  the  Americans  to  consider.  For  our  part, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  movement  ia 
perfectly  natural,  if  not  *  mysteriously '  impera- 
tive ;  aild  also  entirely  their  affair.  And  then, 
taking  account  of  another  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  history  repeats  itself,  with  so  little 
modification  by  <  moral  forces,'  we  must  slu^ 
our  conduct  accordingly. " 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  QUEEN. 

THE  Queen  of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  the 
subject  of  a  most  attractive  sketcli  by  Mr. 
Sherard  in  the  Lady's  Realm  for  May.  It  was 
a  romantic  engagement  which  linked  her,  Princess 
Sophia  of  Nassau,  with  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
The  future  King  met  her  at  Wied  on  the  Rhine, 
and  was  so  captivated  witli  lier  as  to  rush  off 
post-haste  to  his  father  to  ask  the  royal  consent 
and  to  return  to  proffer  his  suit.  Speaking  of 
the  various  charms  of  this  truly  democratic 
queen,  the  writer  says  : 

*  *  It  may  be  that  what  had  chiefly  attracted  the 
great-grandson  of  the  notary  of  Pau  in  this 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  princess  was 
the  total  absence  of  that  pride  of  birth,  that 
morgue  of  long  descent,  which  so  preeminently 
characterize  the  children  of  reigning  families  in 
Germany — that  trait  in  her  character,  indeed,  to 
which  Princess  Sophia  owed  it  that  her  brothers 
and  sisters  used,  at  that  time,  to  speak  of  lier  as 
*  unsere  demokratische  Schwester '  (*  our  democratic 
sister '),  and  which  was  afterward  to  stand  her  in 
such  good  stead  in  the  most  democratic  court  in 
Europe." 

Another  trait  has  only  been  brought  out  by 
the  painful  malady  which  has  compelled  her  ab- 
sence from  court  since  her  accession  to  the 
tlirone  : 

''Though  her  sufferings  have  been  terrible, 
slie  is  often  heard  to  sav  that  she  is  thankful  that 
they  came  upon  her,  because  they  taught  her 
what  consolation  is  to  ]>e  found  in  religion.  She 
is  most  devout,  a  constant  worshiper.  The  suc- 
cess of  (Jeneral  Booth's  labors  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  the  pniponderating  influence  enjoyed 
in  tliose  countries  by  the  Salvation  Army  is  due 
to  the  Queen's  direct  ])atronage.  While  at 
Bournemouth  slie  was  frequently  to  be  seen  at 
various  prayer- meetings,  public  and  private." 

A    FAMOUS    COURT    ROMANCE. 

Bournemouth  has  become  hor  favorite  health 
resort.  All  lovers  of  romance  will  think  the 
more  highly  of  this  royal  lady  when  they  know 
that  she,  though  herself  belonging  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Europe,  sided  with  private 
affection  against  public  interest  in  the  famous 
romance  wliich  has  ennobled  the  Swodisli  court. 

''She  interceded  witli  her  husband  for  per- 
mission for  her  second  son,  Prince  (.)scar,  to 
marry  the  woman  he  loved,  Ebba  Munck,  her 
favorite  maid-of-honor.  Although  the  Munck 
family  has  j)layed  a  most  important  part-  in  the 
history  of  Sweden,  the  King  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  such  a  vUsalliance,  '  It  is  Oscar's  duty 
to  be  true  to  himself  and  to  his  love,'  she  used  to 
say.     The    King  would   not,  however,  consent. 


At  about  that  time  the  Queen  was  seized  by  one 
of  her  serious  attacks  of  illness.  Her  recovery 
was  despaired  of.  The  doctors  said  that  their 
only  hope  lay  in  a  painful  and  dangerous  opent- 
tion.  The  Queen  called  her  husband  to  her  bed- 
side. <  If  I  undergo  this  operation/ she  said, 
'  will  you  let  Oscar  and  Ebba  have  their  way?' 
How  could  the  King  resist  such  an  appeal  ?  A 
month  or  two  later,  the  operation  having  been 
successfully  performed,  he  entered  his  wife's 
houdoir — it  was  one  Christmas  eve — while  Ebba 
Munck  was  singing  one  of  his  poems  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  disconsolate  Prince  Oscar  was 
moping  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  After  listening 
to  the  song — it  was  a  poem  on  the  right  to  love 
— till  it  was  finished,  he  went  up  to  his  son  and, 
leading  him  up  to  the  girl,  laid  his  hand  in  hers." 


ONE  RESULT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  CUBA. 

^  ^  T  T  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any 
J-  good,"  and  the  destruction  of  Cuba  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  salvation  of  one  very  im- 
portant Spanish  province.  Mr.  Pennell,  writing 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  on  his  bicycle  tour 
through  Southern  Spain,  says  that  he  was  much 
astonished  to  find  when  he  came  to  a  small  place 
in  Andalusia  called  Motril  that  the  district  was 
simply  humming  with  prosperity,  a  direct  result 
of  the  war  in  Cuba.  • 

Cuba's  wrongs  help  the  andalusians. 

<<  It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  the  wreck 
of  Cu})a  was  Andalusia's  prosperity  ;  that  the 
destruction  of  the  plantations  in  that  island  had 
made  tliose  of  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  that  as 
no  tobacco  was  arriving  from  Havana,  equally 
good  could  be  grown  round  Motril.  It  has 
])ei^n  said  that  the  Spaniard  is  too  lazy  to  work 
and  too  ignorant ;  here  he  was  working  as  no 
laborer  would  anywhere  else.  If  the  war  in 
Cuba  has  drained  most  of  the  country  of  its 
youth  and  its  strength,  here,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest,  every  one  was  as  busy  and  as  full 
of  life  as  in  an  American  town  on  the  boom. 
And  the  wish  that  I  heard  on  all  sides  of  me, 
though  mainly  expressed  by  foreigners,  was  that 
th(;  war  in  Cuba  might  go  on.  For  if  it  was 
ruining  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  was  making 
tlie  f(>rtune  of  the  sugar -planters  and  the  tobacco- 
growers  of  Andalusia.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
pra(rtical  demonstration  that  the  Spaniard  would 
be  a  splendid  workman  if  only  he  bad  the  chance 
to  work,  if  he  was  not  ground  down  by  a  royal 
family  which  sits  upon  him  and  the  (Jennan 
generals  and  money-grubbing  Jews  who  have 
drained  his  life-blood." 
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MANILA  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

THE  June  McCIure's  has  an  article  by  Joseph 
Earle  Stevens,  entitled  <  <  An  American  in 
Manila/^  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  tells  in  pleasant 
style  some  interesting  things  about  the  town 
Admiral  Dewey  has  captured.  Manila  is  one 
foot  above  high  water,  but  it  is  no  small  village, 
and  contains  some  300, 000  souls.  Of  these  50, 000 
are  Chinese,  5,000  Europeans,  100  English,  and 
3  are  Americans. 

The  city  proper  is  the  walled  town  of  old, 
stretching  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  you 
«nter,  and  along  the  bay  front  to  the  south;  and 
with  its  moats,  its  drawbridges,  and  heavy  gates 
it  suggests  a  troubled  past.  It  may  be  a  mile 
square,  and  the  narrow  streets  and  heavily  but- 
tressed houses  within  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Upon  the  mile  of  walls  that  from  the  river  run 
south  behind  the  shore- road  promenade  are  the 
batteries  that  cover  the  bay  and  river,  and  some 
half  dozen  Krupp  guns  raise  the  tone  of  a  motley 
lot  of  old  muzzle-loaders  as  they  look  over  the 
parapet,  rising  from  the  weed-grown  moat  at 
either  end  of  the  fortifications. 

The  inhabitants  are  subjected  to  some  delin- 
quencies that  we  do  not  know  in  New  York  City. 
The  houses  are  low-built,  with  a  view  to  earth- 
quakes, and  there  are  no  glass  windows,  thin 
sea- shells  set  in  lattice  serving  for  glass.  Cloth, 
instead  of  plaster,  covers  the  '^^alls.  Gas -pipes 
are  not  allowed,  and  water  mains  run  along  over 
the  ground  on  smooth  crossties.  Only  less  fre- 
quent than  the  earthquakes  are  typhoons,  which 
come  into  existence  somewhere  southeast  of  the 
IMiilippines  and  come  swirling  over  the  islands 
into  the  China  Sea.  <'  A  medium  blow  will  cap- 
size 3,000  houses,  and  other  people  than  my 
friend,  the  Englishman,  have  gone  home  from 
business  after  a  sudden  cyclone  to  find  only  their 
upright  piano  on  the  spot  where  their  light-built 
liouses  stood,  the  balance  of  things  having  been 
hastened  on  to  the  next  town." 

Mr.  Stevens  says  that  the  natives  want  noth- 
ing except  to  be  left  alone  by  the  Church  and  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  to  be  free  to  work  or  not  to 
work.  ' '  To  know  that  the  results  of  their  en- 
ter[)rise  will  be  theirs,  not  somebody  else's ;  to 
bi^  able  to  knock  cocoanuts  off  a  tree  for  their 
morning  meal,  or  to  shake  the  fruit  from  ten 
thousand  trees  to  the  ground  and  export  the 
pieces  in  bags  to  Marseilles  without  hindrance. 

'*  The  Philippines  are  the  richest  gardens  of 
the  East,  but  their  light  has  been  hid  under  the 
bushel  of  Spain's  colonial  system.  Our  Ameri- 
can fleet  has  silenced  the  guns  on  Corregidor ; 
they  have  sunk  the  Spanish  ships  and  silenced 
the  batteries  at  Cavite.  The  Krupps  that  sent 
wadding  over  the  promenade  on  the   Malecon 


are  still.  Manila  is  ours,  the  <  mestizos  *  are  with 
us.  But  up  to  the  north,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  over  to  the  east,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  away  to  the  south,  in  the  heart  of  a  hundred 
islands,  are  wild  tribes  who  are  there  to  dispute 
our  possession.  The  gems  of  the  Pacific  are  as 
yet  rough  diamonds,  and  the  cutting  is  going  to 
be  harder  than  the  acquisition.  For  I  take  it 
Manila  is  the  capital  of  our  new  colony,  and  the 
400  islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  with  their 
8,000,000  inhabitants,  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
our  first  great  colonial  experiment." 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  NEUTRALS. 

DR.  JOHN  MACDONNELL  contributes  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  an  article 
on  '< England's  Duties  as  a  Neutral."  He  deals 
with  this  under  several  heads,  such  as  the  *  <  For- 
eign Enlistment  Act,"  the  ''  Right  of  Search," 
<*  Commercial  Blockades,"  <*  Pacific  Blockades. " 
He  does  not  like  pacific  blockades. 

England's  danger  from  blockades. 

He  thinks  that  the  only  power  that  can  be 
seriously  crippled  by  a  commercial  blockade  is 
England.     He  says: 

*  *  One  state  might  indeed  be  conceivably  crip- 
pled by  a  commercial  blockade  ;  a  state  which 
cannot  obtain  supplies  across  a  land  frontier,  and 
which  is  dependent  not  merely  for  luxuries,  but 
the  food  of  its  people  and  the  raw  material  of 
its  manufactures,  on  foreign  countries.  The 
only  power  so  situated  is  England." 

THE    DOCTRINE  OF   '*  CONTINUOUS  VOYAGES." 

As  to  the  right  of  search,  he  holds  out  a  pros- 
pect of  the  possibility  of  such  a  method  of  inter- 
preting a  contraband  of  war  as  to  practically  crip- 
ple the  import  trade  into  Canada  or  to  Jamaica. 
This  end  will  be  achieved  under  the  American 
doctrine  of  so-called  continuous  voyages.  Dr. 
Macdonnell  says : 

<<  Will  the  United  States  apply  to  contraband 
articles  the  startling  doctrine  of  *  continuous  voy- 
ages *  which  they  enforced  during  the  Civil  War, 
greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  neutrals  ?  A 
belligerent  destination  is  an  essential  of  contraband, 
and  a  merchant  who  puts  munitions  of  war  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  a  port  belonging  to  one 
of  the  belligerentis  cannot  fairly  complain  if  his 
goods  are  confiscated.  But  in  the  Springbok  and 
other  cases  the  American  courts  condemned  goods 
found  in  vessels  sailing  to  neutral  ports  because 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  was  bellig- 
erent. In  the  case  of  the  Springbok  the  court 
condemned  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  the  ultimate  des- 
tination of  which  was  Nassau,  a  neutral  port,  be- 
cause, to  summarize  the  effect  of  the  judgment, 
it  was  highly  probable  that  the  cargo  would  be 
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transshipped  at  that  notorious  rendezvous  of  deal- 
ers in  contraband  and  forwarded  to  the  Southern 
States  by  some  other  vessel.  This  decision,  preg- 
nant with  alarming  consequences  to  n(jutrals,  has 
been  questioned  in  every  country  in  which  it  has 
been  discussed." 

THE    FOREIGN    ENLISTMENT    ACT. 

England's  chief  obligation  as  a  neutral  is  de- 
fined by  the  eighth  clause  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  of  1870,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

If  any  person  within  her  majeBty's  dominions,  without 
the  license  of  her  majesty,  does  any  of  the  following  acts — 

1.  Builds  or  agrees  to  build,  or  causes  to  be  built 
any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be 
employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state ;  or  .  .  . 

8.  Equips  any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  hav- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or 
will  be  employed  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  any 
foreign  state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state  ;  or 

4.  Dispatclies,  or  causes  or  allows  to  l)e  dispatched, 
any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed 
in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  any  foreign  state  at. 
war  with  any  friendly  state,  ho  is  guilty  of  an  offense. 

THE    THREE    RULES    OF    WASHINGTON. 

England's  obligations,  however,  are  being  still 
further  increased  by  her  adhesion  to  the  famous 
three  rules  of  the  time  of  the  Alahcuna  arbitration; 

A  neutral  government  is  lK)und  :  First,  to  use 
due  diligence  to  i)revent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which 
it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise 
or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  witli  whieli  it  is  at 
peace,  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  ulwve,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such 
jurisdiction  to  warlike  use.  Secondly,  not  to  permit  or 
suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augment^ition  of 
military  supplies  or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 
Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and 
waters,  and  as  to  all  i)ersous  within  its  jurisdiction,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and 
duties. 

WILL    THEY    BE    ENFORCED  ? 

These  rules  have  not  been  generally  or  for- 
mally accepted,  but  says  Dr.  Macdonnell  : 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  express  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  jurists  ;  that  they  have  been 
substantially  incorporat(?d  in  international  law  ; 
that  in  carrying  out  tlie  foreign  enlistment  act 
our  government  will  Ix^  bound  to  act  with  the 
diligence  of  a  hon  ptrc  defarniUe  or  as  a  diliyeiis 
paterfamilias ;  and  that  the  culpable  negligence 
of  their  officials  in  suffering  the  escape  of  a  tor- 
pedo-boat or  cruiser  might  lead  to  unanswerable 
demands  for  damages." 


THE  GRANDEUR  AND  THE  DECAY  OF  WAR. 

IN  the   Westminster  Review  for  May  M.  de  Mo- 
linari's  ''  Grandeur  et  Decadence  de  la  Guerre^* 
is  reviewed  by  Mr.  E.  Justin  Farleigh. 

As  the  reviewer  states  them,  the  main  propo. 
sitions  of  M.  de  Molinari's  book  are  two,  namely. 
that  in  the  early  period  of  man's  history  war  was 
the  only  means  for  obtaining  the  security  of  a 
people,  that  at  this  period,  which  he  calls  the 
period  of  the  grandeur  of  war,  it  was  distinctly  a 
force  working  for  good  and  for  civilization ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  now  no  place  for  war, 
since  security  from  barbaric  invasion  has  been 
assured  to  all  civilized  nations. 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion  M.  de  Molinari  has 
succeeded  in  proving  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions and  has  failed  with  the  second. 

*  <  He  takes  one  test,  and  one  test  only,  by 
which  to  determine  the  righteousness  of  a  war — 
that  is,  *  material  benefit.'  But  it  is  quite  impoe- 
sible  to  reduce  everything  in  this  life  to  a  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  there  are  consid- 
erations in  the  public  life  of  states  and  communi- 
ties, as  in  the  private  life  of  individuals,  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  very  simple  process  of 
striking  a  balance  between  profit  and  loss.  To 
emphasize  his  contention  that  all  the  wars  of  the 
present  century  have  been  for  the  separate  inter- 
ests of  the  ruling  classes,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  body  of  the  communities  engaged,  he 
cites,  among  others,  the  war  of  Italian  independ- 
ence. He  means,  of  course,  the  economical 
detriment;  he  means  that,  calculating  the  income 
per  head  of  population,  Italy  is  perhaps  worse 
off  than  before  the  war,  But  surely  he  cannot 
be  serious  in  urging  this  view  and  in  forgetting 
that  there  are  other  mainsprings  of  action,  even 
in  a  nation,  than  consideration^  of  economic 
gain.  Surely  a  sense  of  national  unity  and  a 
hatred  of  foreign  yoke  are  as  praiseworthy,  as 
essential  to  progress  and  civilization  as  any  such 
considerations." 

Tli(^  j)resont  American  Spanish  war  over  Cubft 
is  ck^arly  an  exception  to  M.  de  Moliuari's  sweep- 
ing generalization. 

Mr.  Farleigh  considers  the  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  th(^  way  in  which  war  may  be  super- 
seded as  tlui  most  valuable  part  of  the  treatise. 

*'He  points  out  that  war  is  detrimental  to 
neutrals;  tliat  neutrals  have  in  consequence,  on 
many  occasions,  made  their  voices  heard  as  to 
the  way  in  which  hostilities  between  any  two  or 
more  powers  should  be  conducted;  that  thej 
have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  actively  inter- 
vened. *  Why  not,'  says  M.  de  Molinari,  'con- 
stitute a  league  of  neutrals,  which  would  bo 
enal>led  by  the  very  display  of  overwhelming 
force  to  compel  subjection  to  its  awards  ? '    WooU 
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it  ?  That  is  the  whole  question.  England  and 
France  have  both,  single-handed,  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  defied  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
united.  War  cannot  he  prevented  by  force;  we 
must  wait  till  public  sentiment  is  convinced  that 
its  interests — moral,  material,  intellectual — all  lie 
in  the  direction  of  peace." 


AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  UNDERSTANDING. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  publication  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  the  Harvard  ad- 
dress by  ex -Secretary  Olney  from  which  we 
quoted  in  our  last  number,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  contributed  to  the  Xorth  American  Review 
for  May  an  article  on  ''The  Basis  of  an  Anglo- 
American  Understanding"  which  was  strikingly 
similar  in  tone  to  Mr.  Olney 's  address.  The 
following  extracts  will  serve  to  illustrate  Dr. 
Abl)ott's  line  of  thought  : 

''The  time  has  therefore  passed  when  the 
United  States  can  say,  *  We  are  sufficient  unto 
oiirsi'lves,  we  will  go  our  way  ;  the  rest  of  the 
\\'ov\(\  may  go  its  way.'  The  question  is  not, 
'  Shall  we  avoid  entangling  alliances  ? '  We  are 
entangled  with  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  :  by 
coinmorce,  by  manufactures,  by  race  and  reli- 
LTious  affiliations,  by  popular  and  political  sympa- 
tlihs  The  question  for  us  to  determine  is  not 
wht'ther  we  shall  live  and  work  in  fellowship  with 
European  nations,  but  whether  we  shall  choose 
our  fellowship  with  wise  judgment  and  definite 
purpose,  or  whether  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to 
drift  into  such  fellowships  as  political  accident  or 
the  changing  incidents  of  human  history  may 
direct.'' 

*'  It  is  for  this  reason  I  urge  the  establishment 
of  a  good  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  in  tlie  hope  that  in  time  it 
will  grow  to  a  more  formal  alliance — civic,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial,  rather  than  naval  or 
military — and  yet  an  alliance  that  will  make  us, 
for  the  purposes  of  our  international  life,  one 
people,  though  not  politically  one  nation." 

THE    BASIS    OF    KINSHIP. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  the  L'nited  States  is 
neither  a  (,'liristian  nor  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
It  IS  not  officially  Christian,  if  thereby  is  meant 
a  nation  which  gives  political  or  financial  advan- 
tage to  one  religion  over  another.  It  is  not 
Anglo  Saxon,  if  thereby  is  meant  a  nation  which 
sets  Itself  to  confer  political  power  upon  one  race 
ovei  another.  But  though  it  is  officially  neither 
Christian  noi  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  practically  both. 
Its  ethical  standards  are  not  those  of  Mohamme- 
danism or  Confucianism,  but  those  of  Christian- 
ity.    Its  ruling  force  in  the  country,  educational, 


political,  and  on  the  whole  commercial,  is  not 
Celtic,  nor  Slavic,  nor  Semitic,  nor  African,  nor 
Mongolian,  but  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  in  its  re- 
ligious spirit,  though  not  altogether  in  its  reli- 
gious institutions,  in  its  practical  leadership, 
though  not  in  the  constituent  elements  of  its 
population,  and  in  its  national  history  and  the 
genesis  of  its  political  institutions,  the  United 
States  is  of  kin  to  Great  Britain.  The  two  rep- 
resent the  same  essential  political  ideals — they 
are  both  democratic  ;  they  both  represent  the 
same  ethical  ideals — they  are  Christian  ;  and  they 
both  represent  the  same  race  leadership — they 
are  Anglo-Saxon." 

WHAT    AN    ALLIANCE    MIGHT    DO. 

* '  It  [an  Anglo-American  alliancel  would  create 
a  new  confederation  based  on  principles  and  ideas, 
not  on  tradition,  and  bounded  by  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  development,  not  by  geographical 
lines.  It  would  give  a  new  significance  to  the 
motto  E  Pluribus  Unum,  and  would  create  a  new 
United  States  of  the  World,  of  which  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  a  component  part. 
Who  can  measure  the  advantage  to  liberty,  to 
democracy,  to  popular  rights  and  popular  intelli- 
gence, to  human  progress,  to  a  free  and  practical 
Christianity,  which  such  an  alliance  would  bring 
with  it  ?  Invincible  against  enemies,  illimitable 
in  influence,  at  once  inspiring  and  restraining 
each  other,  these  two  nations,  embodying  the 
energy,  the  enterprise,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  would  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  cooperation  produce  a  result  in  human  his- 
tory which  would  surpass  all  that  present  imagina- 
tion can  conceive  or  present  hope  anticipate." 

A  Natural  Agreement. 

Gunton's  Magazine  for  May  likens  our  relation 
to  Spain  in  the  case  of  Cuba  to  England's  rela- 
tion to  Russia  in  the  case  of  China  : 

**  England  wants  no  conquest  in  China.  She 
wants  no  division  of  territory  or  political  con- 
trol. What  she  asks,  and  what  she  may  have  to 
fight  single-handed  to  maintain,  is  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  free  action  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial influences  of  Western  civilization  shall 
not  be  closed  and  China  be  dominated  and  prac- 
tically controlled  by  the  despotic  influence  of 
Russia.  In  the  case  of  Cuba  our  interest  and 
attitude  is  not  conquest,  not  political  interference 
or  industrial  coercion,  but  simply  to  protect  the 
opportunities  for  industrial  development  and  po- 
litical freedom  against  wanton  and  brutal  sup- 
pression by  the  blood-stained  hand  of  despotic 
Spain." 

<  <  There  are  many  things  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  England  are  not  iden- 
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ileal ;  but  these  points  are  industrial  and  relate 
only  to  the  development  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. In  the  matter  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
growth  of  representative  government  and  reli- 
gious freedom  and  emancipation  of  backward  sec- 
tions of  the  human  race  from  the  thraldom  of 
hand  labor  and  of  poverty,  superstition,  and  des- 
potism, the  impulses,  desires,  and  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  are  substantially 
identical.  The  progress  of  civilization  demands 
that  the  influence  of  nations  like  Turkey  and 
Spain  should  be  curtailed  and  reduced  to  nil  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  the  more  virile,  bar- 
baric nations  like  Russia  should  not  extend  their 
influence  over  new  sections  of  the  human  race 
until  they  have  developed  industrial  and  political 
institutions  in  their  own  country  to  the  point  at 
least  of  factory  methods  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

*'  In  the  new  formation  of  political  friendships, 
therefore,  which  the  present  crises  in  Asia  and 
our  war  with  Spain  may  finally  develop,  England 
and  the  United  States  should  very  naturally  be- 
come allies.  Not  allies  for  war,  not  allies  for 
conquest,  not  allies  for  punishment  of  past  of- 
fenses or  extraction  of  future  rewards,  but  allies 
for  civilization — allies  whose  joint  influence  will 
be  cast  in  favor  of  every  effort  for  industrial  and 
political  freedom  the  world  over.  If  the  joint 
influence  of  England  and  the  United  States  were 
assured  in  favor  of  the  peaceful  development  of 
industry  and  democratic  institutions  and  against 
the  wanton  conquest  of  weak  nations  to  justify 
the  mere  military  appetite  of  despotic  dynasties, 
a  great  advance  would  have  been  made  toward 
abolition  of  war  and  substitution  of  industrial 
for  military  civilization  by  peaceful  methods." 

A  Voice  from  Canada. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  May,  in  com- 
menting on  the  present  war,  Mr.  John  A.  Ewan 
says  : 

♦*  As  to  Canada's  attitude  toward  the  belliger- 
ents, it  will,  of  course,  be  one  of  strict  neutrality 
so  far  as  acts  are  concerned,  although  our  sym- 
pathies will  undoubtedly  be  with  our  kinsmen. 
To  be  thoroughly  candid,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  resentment  lingers  m  })lac(is  over  the 
Venezuela  incident,  the  Dingley  bill,  and  the 
alien  labor  law,  but  any  disaster  to  American 
arms  would  be  profoundly  regretted  in  all  parts 
of  Canada.  The  dominant  civilization  there  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  the  dominant 
races  are  Celtic  and  Saxon,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  see  the  defeat  of  what  these  stand  for 
without  a  painful  feeling  that  we  had  sustained  a 
blow  also.  Indeed,  a  remarkable  efflorescence 
of  these  events  has  been  the  access  of  what,  for 


lack  of  a  more  precise  phrase,  we  caR  %h9  Anglo- 
Saxon  feeling.     It  is  the  first  time  in   history 
that  it  has  received  a  world-wide  manifestation, 
and  it  is  no  mere  bounce  to  say  that  it  is  a  force 
that  may  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future, 
but  let  us  hope  that  it  will  never   be  employed 
save  in  the  best  of  causes.     Wo  in  Canada  have 
a  distinct  mission  in  this  regard.      It  need  not  be 
pointed  out  here  or  now,  but  the  promotion  ol 
friendly  feeling  between  the  representatives  of 
Anglo -Saxondom  on  this  continent  is  the  most 
important  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  this 
great  racial  idea." 

The  editor  declares  that  Canadians  desire 
neither  annexation  nor  independence. 

Is  the  Arbitration  Scheme  Abandoned? 

The  National  Review^  of  London,  while  kindly 
disposed  toward  the  United  States,  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  movement  for  Anglo-American 
arbitration.     The  editor  says: 

<  ^  The  arbitration  craze  is  as  dead  as  Queen 
Anne,  and  could  not  be  revived  by  fifty  New 
York  Heralds  combined  with  a  hundred  Evening 
Posts  and  a  thousand  Smalleys.     These  agencies 
have  surely  misled  Great  Britain  sufficiently  as 
to  American  sentiment  toward  arbitration,  which 
they  do  not  represent  and  are  powerless  to  influ- 
ence.    Moreover,  there  is  as  little  desire  for  an 
arbitration  treaty  in  Great  Britain  as  there  is  m 
the  United  States,  a  state  of  opinion  on  which 
both  nations  may  be  congratulated,  as  anythinjc 
more   calculated   to   perpetuate   friction   than* a 
series  of  arbitration  crises  involving  the  menace 
of  perpetual  litigation  it  would  be  impossible  to- 
imagine.     It  would  be  infinitely  intolerable  and 
far  worse  than  an  occasional  war  scare.     The 
zeal   of   the  arbitration  cranks  is  entirely  free 
from  any  discretion,  and  their  methods  of  propa- 
ganda are   strange.     They  avowedly  desire  an 
improvement  in  Anglo-American  relations,  but 
to  advertise  their  fad  they  would  accuse  British 
diplomacy  of  the  meanness  of  seeking  to  force  a 
measure  upon  the  United  States  when  hampered 
by  war  which  she  had  deliberately  rejected  as 
distasteful  in  })eace  time.     This  suggestion  is  of 
the  class  which  refute  themselves,  as  is  also  the 
further  allegation   that   Mr.    Henry  White  has 
been  engaged  in  negotiating  an  *  alliance  *  which 
is  not  within   the  sphere  of  practical  politics  or 
within  the  dreams  of  any  practical  politician  in 
eitli(»r  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.     Let 
us  abstain  from  weakening  any  cordiality  which 
a  community  of  sentiment,  identity  of  mterestSy 
and  the  course  of  events  may  occasion,  by  float- 
ing our  various  fads,  whether  m  the  form  of  aa 
arbitration  that  is  dead  or  an  alliance  that  is  not- 
yet  born." 
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From  the  British  Point  of  View. 
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Politicus,"  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view under  the  title  *  *  The  Collision  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,"  takes  the  war  about  Cuba 
as  the  text  for  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
of  an  Anglo- American  alliance.  English  sym- 
pathy with  America  in  the  present  struggle  is, 
says  ''Politicus,"  both  natural  and  right.  This 
being  so,  he  maintains  that  ' '  first,  the  present 
crisis  is  a  golden  opportunity;  and,  next,  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  human  institution  of  which  it 
would  not  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  would  make 
on  the  whole  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  a 
treaty  of  amity  between  the  severed  powers  of  the 
English-speaking  race." 

COMMON  DANGER  AND  COMMON  INTEREST. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  an  alliance 
should  be  brought  about.      ** Politicus"  says  : 

'*  If  alliances  are  to  be  founded,  like  the  Tru 
pUce^  upon  the  potent  motive  of  a  common  danger, 
there  is  common  danger  enough  for  us.  But  the 
motive  of  a  common  interest  is  equally  there, 
and  the  worthiest  motive  of  all,  which  is  that  of 
a  common  good  purpose,  would  be  and  ought  to 
be  the  real  mainspring  of  such  an  effort." 

THE    SUPPRESSION    OF    WAR. 

The  great  end  which  the  Anglo- American  alli- 
ance should  seek  and  might  attain  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  ''Politicus,"  the  extirpation  of  war.  He 
says  : 

' '  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  it  might 
not  be  able,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  take  ef- 
fectual steps  toward  that  ideal  which,  to  even  the 
greatest  optimists,  seems  almost  hopeless — name- 
ly, the  suppression  of  war.  It  would  be  cer- 
tainly the  desire  of  an  Anglo-American  combi- 
nation to  make  universal,  as  between  all  sovereign 
states,  any  method  of  permanent  arbitration 
which  had  in  practice  proved  effectual  between 
themselves.  For  such  a  policy  they  would  surely 
have  the  ready  support  at  least  of  all  the  smaller 
powers,  and  probably  of  some  among  the  greater 
powers  also.  It  is  needless  to  point  the  obvious 
moral  that  if  any  system  of  permanent  and  gen- 
eral arbitration  had  existed  the  present  war 
would  never  have  begun." 

WHAT    IS    REQUIRED. 

Of  the  need  of  the  alliance  in  the  first  instance, 
"  Politicus  "  says: 

' '  No  sane  person  would  propose  that  either  of 
the  Englisli -speaking  powers  should  abate  its 
general  freedom  of  action  or  should  alter  its  in- 
ternal government.  The  materials  are  ready 
to  hand  for  a  perfectly  simple  and  yet  perfectly 
effective  entente.     All  that  is  required  is  that  the 


responsible  statesmen  of  England  and  America 
should  arrive  at  and  should  formulate  a  policy  on 
which  they  are  agreed  in  those  matters  in  which 
it  concerns  them  to  act  together.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  cases  at  the  moment,  apart  from 
the  questions  arising  from  the  war  itself,  is  ob- 
viously China.  For  the  purposes  of  such  an 
alliance  we  take  it  that  responsible  men  in 
America  would  be  quite  content  formally  to 
recognize  us,  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  recently 
suggested,  as  an  American  power  who  owned  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  who  were  certain  to 
stay  there.  If  the  sympathetic  state  of  feeling 
which  now  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  wisely  utilized  at  once,  we  cannot  believe 
that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
those  negotiations  concerning  the  arbitration 
treaty,  which  were  apparently  never  altogether 
broken  off.  With  even  a  little  good -will  on, 
both  sides  it  is  ridiculous  to  doubt  that  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  are  adequate  to  the  framing 
of  a  clause  under  which  all  ordinary  disputes 
that  may  arise  in  future  should  be  referred  to 
some  tribunal.  If  it  were  found  possible  to  go 
so  far,  it  would  probably  prove  to  be  possible — . 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
reluctance  from  the  English  side — to  go  further 
also  ;  and  the  next  stage  would  be  that  the  entente 
would  become  an  alliance,  under  which  each 
power  might  at  least  undertake  to  assist  the  other 
in  a  defensive  warfare.  This  would  mean,  in 
plain  language,  that  each  partner  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  combination  would  safeguard  the  other 
against  the  risk  of  being  wiped  out  by  a  combi* 
nation  of  the  continental  military  powers." 

Mr.  Henry  Nornnan's  Comments. 

In  CosmopoUs  for  May  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
says: 

' '  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
steadily  drawing  nearer  together.  The  process 
is  a  natural  one,  comparable  to  what  surgeons 
call  the  healing  of  a  wound  *  by  first  intention.  * 
A  wise  surgeon  scrupulously  refrains  from  at- 
tempting to  expedite  such  a  desirable  process  by 
artificial  means  ;  in  my  opinion  the  wise  poli- 
tician under  present  circumstances  should  be 
guided  by  his  example.  We  have  long  assured 
the  American  people  that  there  is  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  nothing  but  good-will.  Our  action 
in  the  present  crisis  proves  the  truth  of  our 
words.  Neutrality  as  benevolent  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  be  under  existing  international 
law  and  custom  should  be  our  policy." 

After  quoting  approvingly  from  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  letter  to  the  London  Daily  Chronich 
and  from  Ambassador  Hay's  speech  at  the  Man- 
sion House  Easter  banquet,  Mr.  Norman  adds: 
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**From  the  point  of  view  of  fact,  the  com- 
ments of  the  continental  press,  too  numerous  to 
reproduce  liere,  prove,  first,  that  only  the  action 
of  England  has  prevented  an  anti- American 
European  coalition,  and,  second,  by  the  anger 
shown  in  consequence,  that  the  deep  significance 
of  the  new  development  is  fully  appreciated. 
The  Temps,  the  most  serious  and  responsibly  con- 
ducted journal  of  France,  sneers  at  what  it  calls 

*  an  acute  fit  of  Anglo-Saxonism. '  We  may 
thank  the  French  journal  for  the  word.  If 
America  is  satisfied  with  the  definition,  we  cer- 
tainly are,  for  it  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  this 

*  fit  of  Anglo-Saxonism  '  will  mark  tlie  inaugura- 
tion of  a  movement  without  paraUel  in  the  mod- 
ern world  for  the  peace,  the  commercial  interests, 
and  the  social  and  political  ideals  which  the  two 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  hold  in 
common,  and  which  no  other  nation  holds  on 
earth." 


ENGLAND  IN  CHINA. 

THE  official  papers  upon  the  (Miinoso  question 
were  not  issued  in  time  for  their  cont(?nt8 
to  form  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  magazines 
for  May.  .  The  acceptance  of  the  right  to  refuse 
the  reversion  of  Wei-IIai-Wei  is  the  topic  of 
sciveral  articles  more  or  less  objurgatory  and  de- 
risive. *' Tearem,  M.P. ,"  in  the  ('onkmporary 
Rrviexv,  declares  that  Lord  Salisbury's  adminis- 
tration has  falk^n  into  a  hole  owing  to  its  reliance 
upon  the  miskiading  information  of  Mr.  Curzon. 
If  the  government  had  relied  upon  their  experts 
of  the  arinv  and  of  the  navv,  tlu^v  would  never 
have  allowcnl  Port  Artliur  to  liavo  been  snapped 
up.  Russian  vessels  every  day  brouglit  out  can- 
non for  the  fortificati(m  of  Port  Arthur  or  the 
Black  Sea.  It  was  because  they  objected  to 
have  this  fact  brought  to  light  that  the  Russians 
complained  about  the  presence  of  British  ships  at 
Port  Artliur.  The  withdrawal  of  British  vessels 
was  the  signal  for  the  collai)se  of  British  author- 
ity in  the  East.  Had  England  but  remained 
firm  the  Russians  could  not  have  ])ut  matters  to 
extremities.  It  was  perfectly  witliin  her  power 
to  have  occupied  Port  Arthur  or  to  have  reestab- 
lished the  Japanese  in  the  position  fn)iii  which 
thev  have  been  turned  out  bv  the  Russians. 
This,  however,  was  not  done.  The  ships  were 
ordered  away,  and  the  Russians  from  that  mo- 
ment had  everything  in  their  own  hands. 

*' Tearem,  M.P. ,"  insists  strongly  upon  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  government  in  taking  Wei- 
Hai-Wei  did  so  without  any  adequate  informa- 
tion from  the  experts  and  without  any  clear  idea 
as  to  what  they  intended  to  do.  The  crucial 
point,  of  course,  is  whether  any  provision  is  to 


be  made  to  provide  fortifications  and  garrison 
for  Wei-Hai- Wei.  ' '  Tearem,  M.  P. , ''  thinks  that 
thirty -six  thousand  men  ouglit  to  be  added  to 
the  British  army  if  an  adequate  garnson  is  to 
be  maintained  in  the  new  Chinese  station. 

*  ♦  Otherwise  it  will  l)e  manifest  that  tlie  occu- 
pation of  Wei-Hai- Wei  was  a  mere  cow^j  de  ihSdtn 
designed  to  save  the  face  of  a  government  in 
trouble,  not  an  addition  made  bv  cautious  states- 
men  to  the  strength  of  the  empire.      The  most 
serious  element  in  the  whole  of  the  melancholy 
story  I    have  had  to  tell  is  the  evidence  it  sup- 
plies that  the  government,  far  from  i)ossessing 
that  amount  of  superior  knowledge   witli  wliich 
we  have  alwavs  credited  them,  and   because  of 
which  we  have  blindly  trusted  them,  liave  been 
acting  throughout  without  taking  tlie  means  at 
their  disposal  for  getting  advice  on   subjects  of 
wliich  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.      Appar- 
ently because  among  the  blind   the  one-eyed  is 
king,  the  one  adviser  or  expert  on   whom  they 
have  relied  has  been  Mr.  Curzon.      He  traveled 
in  China  and  in  Russia  and  wrote  a  book  about 
them.     Therefore,    of    course,    he   must    know. 
Unfortunately   every   prediction    to    whicli    Mr. 
Curzon  committed  himself  has  been  utterly  falsi- 
fied    by  ev(;nts.     He  wrote   both  there   and  in 
Russia   with    that   particular    kind  of    confident 
assurance  and  c(*rtainty  of  personal  omniscience 
which  is  usually  only  seen  in  a  young  graduate 
who  has  just  taken  a  rather  good  degree.     A 
hasty  glance  as  he  raced  through  such  vast  areas 
as  those  that  are  covered  by  Russia  and  by  China 
enabled  him  to  settle  every  question,  to  penetrate 
into  the  minds  of  Russian  statesmen,  to  gauge 
the  social  conditi(m  of  such  a  complex  and  mys- 
terious  people   as   the  Chinese.      Because  they 
have  relied  upon  this  g(?ntleman,  who  needs  ad- 
vice from  no  one,  but  when  backed  by  the  hearty 
clu»ers  of   a  party  can  give  to  older   statesmen 
just  such  answers  as  rejoice  the  hearts  of  under- 
graduates in  a  union  del>ate,  her  majesty^s  minis- 
ters  have    been   hoodwinked  by  Russian  diplo- 
matists,   bamboozled  by  French  statesmen,  and 
nonpluss(»d  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  China,  for 
which  all  serious  students  of  the  East  were  com- 
pletely prepared." 

The  Disastrous  Policy  of  Partition. 

« 

'' Diplomaticus,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^ 
writing  upon  "  The  Breakdown  of  Our  Foreign 
Policy,''  maintains  that  the  crucial  point  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  policy  was  when  he  was  confronted 
by  tlu^  German  seizure  of  Kaio-Chau.  Gter- 
many's  action  forced  Russia's  hand  and  precipi- 
tated the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur.  •«  Diplo- 
maticus"  says,  as  the  result  of  this  blunder,  the 
old  China  policy  has  broken  down ;  a  diaastrona 
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one  has  been  substituted  for  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  no  one  to  blame  but  itself.  In  place 
of  the  old  China  policy,  there  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  initiative  of  Germany  a  policy  of 
partition,  with  coast  stations  duly  occupied  and 
splieres  of  influence  marked  out,  just  as  if  some 
new  territory  in  East  Africa  were  being  dealt 
with. 

Too  Many  Cabinet  Cooks. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review  cannot  re- 
frain from  roundly  expressing  his  unmitigated 
disgust  at  the  British  policy  in  the  far  East.  He 
tliinks  that  the  mischief  has  come  from  allowing 
the  policy  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  committee  instead 
of  being  framed  by  an  individual.  There  were 
two  alternative  policies,  either  of  which  would 
have  saved  England's  honor.  One  was  to  have 
made  friends  with  Russia  ;  the  other  was  to  have 
fought  her.     The  government  did  neither  : 

♦ '  Their  policy  has  consisted  in  public  bluster, 
futile  paper  protests,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
second  Cyprus.  We  have  exasperated  Russia 
without  injuring  her  prestige,  and  we  may  count 
upon  her  enmity  everywhere.  We  might  have 
conciliated  her  and  we  could  have  coerced  her, 
but  we  have  shown  ourselves  willing  to  wound, 
l)ut  afraid  to  strike.  She  has  been  allowed  to 
order  the  greatest  sea  power  of  the  world  out  of 
Fort  Arthur,  than  which  there  could  have  been 
nothing  more  damaging  to  our  political  credit  in 
the  far  East.  We  are  in  for  a  period  of  per- 
petual friction  with  her,  and  when  she  has  con- 
solidated her  strength  she  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  it." 

Wanted— Another  Chinese  Gordon  to  Save 

China. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger,  writing  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Revkio  for  May  on  the  question  whether 
China  can  be  saved,  answers  the  question  in  the 
affirmative,  with  an  important  proviso  : 

'•  Cliina  has  immense  latent  resources  and  the 
material  for  a  fine  army,  but  she  has  neither 
initiative  nor  system,  and  her  existing  adminis- 
tration at  Fekin  is  irreclaimable.  It  rests  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen  whether  China  is  to  be 
saved  or  to  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the  thrall  of 
those  who  will  know  how  to  turn  her  ponderous 
strength  to  the  subjugation  of  the  civilized 
world." 

The  Chinese  Government  is  hopeless,  and,  in 
Mr.  Boulger's  opinion,  the  English  Government 
IS  almost  equally  hopeless.  The  one  chance  of 
salvation  is  to  discover  a  new  General  Gordon, 
who  will  undertake  with  Chinese  funds  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Yang-tse  Kiang,  who  will  be 
able  to  defend  Pekin  against  any  foe.  Mr.  Boul- 
ger says: 


<*  We  cannot  expect  to  command  such  men  at 
every  crisis  in  our  fate,  but  the  British  army  pos- 
sesses a  large  number  of  officers  ready  for  any 
task  and  capable  of  training  the  unlimited  supply 
of  men  China  possesses.  There  is  no  need  for  an 
excessive  army.  One  hundred  thousand  trained 
troops  would  be  able  to  save  Pekin  from  sharing 
the  fate  of  Manchuria,  and  that  number  could  be 
easily  raised  in  the  lower  Yang-tse  Valley  and 
properly  equipped  and  paid  for  out  of  the  re- 
sources of  Nankin,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai. 

< '  There  is  no  difficulty  in  indicating  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  this  force  could  be  created.  In 
the  Taeping  rebellion  the  native  Chinese  mer- 
chants formed  themselves  into  a  patriotic  guild 
and  provided  the  money  for  the  ever  victorious 
army.  They  are  still  there,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  communities  in  China. 
Their  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  they  would  heartily  support  any 
scheme  that  promised  well  and  was  properly  pro- 
moted. This  would  be  a  beginning,  and  five 
thousand  trained  troops  would  suffice  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  efficient  army." 

More  Jeremiads. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  is  very  lugubrious  on 
the  present  outlook  in  the  far  East.  He  thinks 
that  the  ascendency  of  Russia  in  China,  with  its 
consequences,  constitute  *  <  one  of  the  gravest  con- 
junctures in  our  whole  history.  The  conditions 
of  comparison  are  of  course  wanting ;  but  in 
point  of  importance  to  our  national  well-being  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  since  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies  no  such  blow  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  British  empire  as  that  which  is  sym- 
bolized in  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur. " 

Blackwood  refrains  from  roundly  denouncing 
the  possession  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  drift  of  the  following  passage  : 

* '  Events  have  demonstrated  that  while  our 
policy  in  China  has  been  absolutely  correct  in  its 
aim — to  save  that  empire  from  disturbance — our 
method  of  procedure  has  been  erroneous,  since  it 
has  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  And 
this  solely  from  inadvertence,  neglect,  willful 
blindness  to  the  light  of  day.  If  we  are  at  last 
driven  to  emulate  her  spoilers  and  take  a  hand  in 
the  partition  of  China,  it  will  set  the  stamp  of 
complete  failure  upon  our  whole  policy  during 
thirty- seven  years,  and  will,  moreover,  be  a  ca- 
lamity for  this  country. 

*  *  The  measures  we  have  recently  taken  to  re- 
dress the  balance  against  us  in  the  far  East  may 
be  judged  from  two  separate  standpoints :  either 
on  their  specific  merits  or  as  indications  of  a  rad- 
ical change  in  our  general  far  Eastern  policy. 
Crude  and  hasty  though  they  appear  to  be,  if 
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they  are  the  first  fruits  of  true  repentance,  the 
precursora  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with 
China,  the  symbols  of  a  determination  to  restore 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  far  East,  wo 
need  not  scrutinize  the  details  too  strictly.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  sporadic  efforts  to 
strike  a  temporary  balance,  the  measures  in  ques- 
tion can  only  bo  pronounced  to  be  vanity  of 
vanities." 


Eastern  empire.     And  the  stone  which  the  build 
ers  had  refused  will  become  the  headstone  of  the 


corner. 


n 


The  Repeopllnfir  of  Palestine. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  Mr.  E.  N. 
Adler,  in  an  article  entitled  <*  A  Bird's- Eye 
View  of  the  Transcaspian,"  puts  tlie  suggestion 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Russian  Jewish 
question  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish  colonization 
of  the  steppes  of  central  Asia.  Mr.  Adler  last 
year  made  a  hurried  visit  to  central  Asia,  and 
his  article  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  the 
change  which  the  Russians  have  wrougiit  in 
Turkestar.  Although  there  is  much  that  is  very 
interesting  and  uj)  to  date  in  his  account  of  his 
railroad  journey  to  Krasnovodsk,  the  only  nov- 
elty in  his  pa{)er  is  his  suggestion  of  the  repeo- 
pling  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  as  the  solution  of  the 
Jewish  question.  Mr.  Adler  found  tlie  cotton 
trade  flourishing  on  Transcaspia.  lie  also  found 
that  *  *■  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  my  co-religionists,  and  although  the 
Transcaspian  was  outside  the  j)ale  of  Jewish 
settlement  and  de  jure  tabooed  to  tlie  Jew,  the 
government  welcomed  them  dc  facto  as  bringing 
money,  business,  and  prosperity  to  their  new 
possessions.  Technically,  th(*  Tanslavist  would 
rather  have  Turkestan  and  SiUiria  peopled  by 
Slavs.  The  Jews,  though  tliey  l)e  Russian,  are 
not  Slavs  ;  they  are  therefore  outside  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  soi-disant  Russian  patriot.  But  he 
has  learned  by  the  experience  of  at  least  one 
generation  that  the  Slavonic  ra(!e  is  dillicult  to 
acclimatize  in  the  burning  sands  of  Turkestan  or 
the  icy  plains  of  Siberia.  So  he  finds  hims(jlf 
compelled  to  welcome  the  more  adaptable  lie- 
brew.  And  herein,  I  venture  to  assert,  lies  the 
true  solution  of  the  Russo- Jewish  question.  No 
millionaire,  no  cohort  of  millionaires,  no  govern- 
ment, however  strong,  can  tempt  or  command  a 
population  of  millions  to  cross  the  seas.  Only  in 
Russia  itself  can  the  question  Ix)  solved.  And 
Russia  is  great  enough  to  suflice  for  all  its  in- 
habitants, even  for  its  Jews.  The  resources  of 
Siberia  and  central  Asia  are  gigantic  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  The  world  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
how  Jews  helped  to  develop  the  trade  of  Amer- 
ica, India,  Australia,  and  Africa.  Let  Russia 
open  the  gates  of  the  pale  and  she  will  find  that 
her  Jewish  children  will  be  of  the  makers  of  her 


Mr.  Joseph  Prag,  in  an  article  in  the  same 
magazine  on  <<  The  Jewish  Colonies  in  Pales- 
tine," gives  a  reassuring  report  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  chosen  people  are  returning  to  their 
land  of  Canaan.     Mr.  Prag  says  : 

**  The  colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews  only 
commenced  about  sixteen  years  ago.  Up  to 
that  time  there  was  hardly  a  Jewish  agriculturist 
in  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  Since  the 
year  1882  twenty- five  agricultural  colonies  have 
been  established  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
societies  for  the  furtherance  of  colonization  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  world." 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  with  brief  detail 
what  each  one  of  these  colonies  is  doing,  and 
tlnm  sums  up  the  net  result  of  their  activity  as 
follows  : 

*  ♦  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  being 
changed  by  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  Where 
nothing  but  briers  and  brambles  previously  ex- 
isted we  now  see  beautiful  vineyards  and  fields 
of  growing  corn.  The  country  generally  is  noted 
for  its  bad  roads,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  excellent  roads  have  been  made 
and  the  greatest  order  prevails.  A  new  race  of 
beings,  too,  has  grown  up  there,  very  different 
indeed  from  the  poor,  panic-stricken  creatures 
who  first  set  foot  in  this,  to  them,  unknown  land. 
The  colonists  are  fine,  sturdy  men,  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  hard  work  of  reclaiming  the 
barren  land  ;  and  they  are  the  most  intrepid 
hor.semon.  They  are  highly  valued  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities,  and  live  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  Arabs  and  all  their  neighbors.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  The 
colonies  that  have  been  established  are  the  mile- 
stoniis  marking  the  advance  that  Israel  has  made 
in  these  lat(?r  years  toward  national  rehabilita- 
tion. The  material  is  at  hand,  and  there  are 
skillful  agriculturists  there  to  undertake  the  work 
of  directing  and  supervising,  and  thus,  hand  in 
hand  with  our  brethren  settled  in  other  countries, 
we  are  steadily  rearing  that  edifice  which  will 
only  be  complete  when  Israel  has  regained  her 
national  existence." 

The  Zionist  Movennent. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Prag*s  article,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conder's  paper  in  Blackwood  on 
the  Zionists  might  be  read  with  advantagB. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Conder  knows  Palestine  wellp 
and  the  fact  that  he  heartily  approves  of  its  re- 
colonization  by  the  Jews  will  go  far  to  oonvinoe 
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the  gentiles  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
The  work,  indeed,  is  now  going  on  apace.  He 
says: 

* '  There  are  now  more  Jews  in  Palestine  than 
in  London,  and  fifty  thousand  more  are  anxious 
to  go,  knowing  that  their  predecessors  begin  to 
prosper  in  the  land.'* 

At  the  congress  held  at  Basle  last  year  the 
Zionists  **  concluded  with  the  characteristic  de- 
termination to  found  a  Jewish  colonial  bank  and 
to  raise  a  capital  of  some  twenty  million  pounds 
in  fifteen  years.  It  proposes  to  form  committees 
to  spread  the  agitation,  by  means  of  the  press 
and  by  making  known  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
past  and  present,  to  look  after  financial  affairs 
and  to  exert  political  influence;  while  pure 
Hebrew  is  to  be  fostere<l  as  the  common  tongue 
in  which  Jews  of  various  countries  may  in  the 
future  find  means  of  easy  communication  among 
themselves.'* 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Conder  is  doubtful  about 
the  Jews  being  permitted  to  establish  themselves 
as  a  nation  in  Palestine,  but  short  of  that  he 
tliinks  the  Zionists*  project  has  a  fair  chance  of 
success : 

' '  Shorn  of  illusions,  the  movement  is  yet  capa- 
ble  of  doing  much  good,  to  the  Jews  and  to  oth- 
ers as  well.  It  deserves  support  among  all  who 
desire  the  increase  of  human  welfare.  It  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  vexed  alien  question  ;  and  in 
Britain  it  might  be  advocated  on  purely  national 
grounds — for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should 
be  relieved  of  a  destitute  class  through  the  benev- 
olence of  the  home-born  Jews  of  higher  educa- 
tion, we  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  happy  to 
see  a  prosperous  commercial  country  developed 
by  a  people  whom  we  have  treated  well  and  from 
whom  we  might  expect  friendly  feeling.  Pales- 
tine should  become  a  neutral  country,  an  Asiatic 
Switzerland,  protected  against  the  ambitions  of 
our  rivals — a  land  consecrated  by  its  past,  such 
as  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  II.  strove,  in  al- 
liance with  the  wise  Sultan  Melek  el  KAmil  of 
Egypt,  to  make  it  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There 
will  be  nothing  astonishing  if  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  final  outcome  of  Zionist  endeavors. 
The  question  has  thus  been  considered  on  purely 
practical,  not  on  religious  grounds  ;  but  we  can- 
not forget  tliose  wonderful  passages  in  the  Law 
(Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  xxviii.)  in  which  every  kind 
of  trouble  that  now  afflicts  the  Hebrews  is  fore- 
told. *  Among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no 
(*aso.  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest.* 
*  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night.  *  For  there 
is  but  one  real  home  for  the  Hebrew,  and  that 
is  in  the  land  which  was  once  the  land  of  Is- 
rael." 


UQUID  AIR,  THE  NEWEST  WONDER  OF 

SCIENCE. 

THE  June  Cosmopolitan  opens  with  a  striking- 
ly interesting  article  by  Charles  E.  Tripler, 
which  tells  of  the  things  he  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish with  liquid  air ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Tripler  and  his  liquid  air  in 
various  forms  of  manipulation.  An  editorial 
note  says  that  the  liquid  air  which  Mr.  Tripler 
handled  in  the  Cosmopolitan'' s  office  was  colorless, 
except  that  there  was  a  suggestion  of  the  blue 
which  one  finds  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  cubic 
foot  of  liquid  air  which  Mr.  Tripler  used  was 
composed  of  800  cubic  feet  of  air  subjected  to 
thousands  of  pounds  pressure.  Although  it  has 
sustained  this  great  pressure,  the  liquefied  air  ex- 
erts no  elastic  force,  but  rests  quietly  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  tin  can,  just  as  water  would.  The 
editorial  says  that  the  first  ounce  of  liquid  air 
cost  an  English  laboratory  $3,000.  This  resolved 
Mr.  Tripler  to  put  the  experiments  on  a  practically 
commercial  basis.  It  only  takes  Mr.  Tripler's 
machine  fifteen  minutes  to  manufacture  liquid 
out  of  air,  in  which  time  the  air  is  reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  about  310^  below  zero,  F.  One 
can  dip  up  a  tumblerful  of  the  liquid  and  be  as- 
tonished to  see  it  boil  vigorously  as  it  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  heat  around  it ;  in  about  half  an 
hour  it  will  completely  disappear,  having  mingled 
with  the  air  around.  The  tumbler  will  be  thickly 
coated  with  frost.  There  are,  in  fact,  Mr.  Trip- 
ler says,  two  entirely  distinct  fluids  present — 
liquefied  nitrogen  and  liquefied  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  gives  the  blue  tint,  the  nitrogen  having 
no  color  at  all. 

LIQUID   AIB    SHIPPED    LIKE   DBT   GOODS. 

*<For  transportation — thus  far  only  for  ex- 
perimental use — I  place  the  liquid  in  a  large  tin 
can,  or  cylinder,  holding  from  three  to  six  gal- 
lons. This  I  wrap  with  a  layer  of  felt,  and  for 
protection  against  rough  usage  set  it  inside  a 
slightly  larger  can  of  the  same  sort.  Over  the 
top  I  lay  a  thick  cushion  of  hair-felt,  which  keeps 
out  heat  without  preventing  free  escape  of  the 
expanding  gases.  With  this  simple  arrangement 
I  have  kept  the  liquid  for  thirty -six  hours  and 
have  shipped  it  from  New  York  to  Washington 
and  to  Boston.  There  is  no  difficulty  nor  danger 
in  handling  it  provided  reasonable  precaution  is 
used  and  the  gases  are  not  confined.  It  can  be 
dipped  up  with  a  tin  cup  and  poured  into  almost 
any  sort  of  dish,  like  so  much'  water.  If  yoH 
chance  to  drop  the  dipper,  however,  it  will  shat- 
ter like  thin  glassware.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  intensity  of  cold  makes  iron  and  steel  ex- 
tremely brittle,  while  it  increases  their  tensile 
strength.     This  condition  is  only  temporary,  of 
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course.  Copper,  gold,  silver,  aluminum,  plati- 
num, and  most  other  metals  are  not  so  affected. 
Neither  is  leather — luckily,  for  its  use  in  valves, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  great  cold,  is  important ; 
but  rubber  becomes  as  friable  as  so  much  terra- 
cotta." 

ALCOHOL    AND    MERCURY. FROZEN. 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  experiments  that 
Mr.  Tripler  describes  is  also  one  of  the  simplest. 
That  is,  he  invites  his  visitors  to  put  their  fingers 
into  the  fluid  and  cautions  them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  them  out  again  quickly.  If  tliis  warn- 
ing is  observed  no  harm  will  result,  in  spite  of 
the  frightful  degree  of  cold,  for  the  moisture  of 
the  hand  is  acteci  on  at  once  by  the  cold  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  a  thin  cushion  of  vapor  to  form 
next  the  flesh,  which  incases  and  protects  it  like 
a  glove.  The  merest  pause,  however,  would 
mean  at  least  a  frost-bite,  and  perhaps  a  severe 
'*burn."  If  beefsteak,  or  butter,  or  fruit,  or 
eggs  are  dipi>ed  into  liquid  air  and  allowed  to  re- 
main a  few  moments,  they  will  ])ecome  frozen  so 
hard  that  one  can  take  a  hammer  and  pulverize 
them  into  a  fine  dry  dust.  Even  mercury  be- 
comes frozen  solid  after  a  few  minutes,  and  alco- 
hol itself  may  be  frozen  absolutely  rigid. 

As  tlie  exposed  liquid  air  gradually  disappears 
to  mingle  with  the  air  about  it,  the  nitrogen  leaves 
first,  as  it  is  more  volatile,  and  boils  away. 

THE    PROBABLE    USES    OF    LIQUID    AIR. 

,  The  most  obvious  use  to  which  this  discovery 
will  be  put  is,  of  course,  that  of  refrigeration. 
"With  such  a  temperature  it  will  be  easy  to  trans- 
port fresh  meat,  fruits,  etc. ,  to  any  distance,  and 
Mr.  Tripler  says  that  in  hotels  and  large  estab- 
lishments the  same  motive  power  whicli  is  used 
for  running  the  elevators  and  driving  tlie  dynamos 
might  be  turned  to  account  for  all  kinds  of  re 
frige  ration  ;  while  in  summer  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments might  be  cooled  to  any  temperature  desired 
without  the  deleterious  gasos  which  result  from 
all  attempts  to  artificially  heat  these  rooms  in 
winter.  Especially  in  hospitals  would  this  be 
valuable,  and  Mr.  Tripler  thinks  that  medicine 
and  surgery  will  have  many  ways  to  gain  from 
its  discovery,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  will 
give  to  obtain  absolutely  pure  air.  He  mentions 
its  possible  use  as  a  high  explosive  in  war  ma- 
chines, and  says  that  the  War  Department  is 
already  making  investigation  as  to  its  application 
in  cooling  guns  when  in  action.  But  more  im- 
portant will  be  its  service  as  a  motive  force  on 
war  ships.  He  thinks  that  it  may  prove  the  solu- 
tion of  the  tremendous  modern  problem  of  coal 
in  naval  operations.  Then,  if  we  had  submarine 
boats  in  practical  use,  the  motor  would  supply  all 


the  air  required  for  breathing.  As  to  its  appli* 
cation  to  the  flying  machine,  Mr.  Tripler  says, 
assuming  that  all  that  is  now  wanted  is  a  motor 
sufficiently  strong  and  light  and  safe  : 

*  *  With  liquid  air  no  fire  would  be  needed 

the  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  would 
be  entirely  adequate  ;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
because  there  would  be  no  moisture  to  affect 
them,  the  boilers  could  be  made  of  paper.  Alu- 
minum, scarcely  heavier  than  paper,  yet  nearly 
equal  to  copper  in  ductility,  could  be  used  for 
the  coils  and  other  necessary  parts  of  the  mech- 
anism. The  potential  applications  of  liquid  air 
are  simply  revolutionary  ;  it  is  probable  that  even 
electricity  is  not  destined  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  mankind.  At  present,  in  the  best  engrines, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  energy  theoretically  existing 
in  the  coal  consumed  is  dissipated.  This  enor- 
mous loss  liquid  air  will  enable  us  to  obviate." 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  IN  THE  WEST. 

IX  the  Nexo  Eiigland  Magazine  for  June,  under 
this  title,  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  who  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  from  his  articles  on 
Greek  subjects,  describes  the  thriving  and  useful 
Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  tells  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Western  movement  from 
New  England  which  made  it  and  its  success. 
Years  before  the  founding  of  Grinnell  there 
came  into  what  was  known  as  the  *  *  Black  Hawk 
Purchase,"  a  strip  of  land  forty  miles  wide  on 
the  Mississippi  River  front,  and  what  is  now 
Iowa,  named  after  the  Indian  chief  who  was  its 
guarantor,  two  young  men  who  afterward  made 
their  mark  in  the  commonwealth,  James  "Wilson 
Grimes,  from  Dartmouth,  and  Asa  Turner,  a 
Massachusetts  man,  educated  at  Yale,  and  one  of 
the  *'  Illinois  Hand"  which  was  formed  in  New 
Haven  in  1830  and  which  had  already  assisted 
in  founding  Illinois  College.  Grimes  was  a  law- 
yer, Turner  was  a  clergyman.  Iowa  was  not  yet 
a  State,  and  the  name  was  not  in  existence.  At 
that  time  and  inimediafely  afterward  people  were 
pouring  into  this  region  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
families  a  day,  chiefly  following  the  parallels 
from  New  York,  (Jhio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  with 
small  but  important  contingents  from  New  Eng- 
land. These  people  had  no  teaehers,  and  Father 
Turner  was  ambitious  to  provide  them  with  such. 
He  was  seconded  in  this  aim  by  the  **Andover 
Band,"  eleven  young  men  of  the  class  of  '42 
at  Andover.  Together  they  framed  the  pioneer 
church  at  Denmark,  on  November  5,  1842.  The 
newcomers  to  this  land  of  magnificent  distances 
and  impassable  tracts  were  all  college  men,  and 
many  of  them  were  men  of  parts.    Among  them 


were  Ephraim  Adams,  tl 
C.  Adams,  of  Michigan, 
of  Kansas  University  ; 
Hutchinson,  James  J.  H 

otliers  of  sterling  character  and  fine  training  and 
attainments.  They  brought  with  them  from 
Andover  Hall  the  college  idea,  and  added  it  to 
the  enthusiasm  for  a  college  for  the  future  State 
of  Iowa  which  had  already  been  aroused  in  seven 
students  of  the  New  Haven  Divinity  School  as 
early  as  1837.  In  October,  1842,  at  Brighton, 
the  first  actual  steps  were  taken  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  college,  and  on  June  17,  1847,  Iowa 
College  began  its  corporate  existence.  The  first 
board  of  trustees  included  two  of  the  pioneer 
pastors,  and  four  of  the  college  founders  were 
graduates  of  Yale,  two  of  Amherst,  one  each  of 
liowdoin,  Dartmouth,  University  of  Vermont, 
and  Union.  The  town  of  Davenport  offered  a 
site  and  $1,500  toward  a  building  fund,  and  the 
founders  eacli  guaranteed  |10()  more  ;  and  so,  on 
Novem1>er  1,  1848,  two  years  before  Davenport 
had  a  district  school  or  a  book  store,  the  first  col- 
lege building,  a  small,  one-story  brick  edifice,  was 
thrown  open  to  students. 

GKINNELL   AND 
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tion  swelled,  the  log-cabin  was  succeeded  by  the 
"Long  Home,"  a  frame  shell  16x80,  built  of 
green  lumber  sawed  by  horse-power  and  serving 
as  "land  office,  hotel,  hospital,  and  council-room 
for  rainy  days  and  Sunday  meetings."  Dr. 
Thomas  Holyoke  was  one  of  three  that  associated 
with  him.  He  was  another  shrewd  Yankee,  and 
surveyed  the  lands,  laid  out  the  town,  and  led 
the  way  in  building  himself  a  comfortable  home. 

PROSPEROUS    PIONEERING. 

These  were  homely  times,  but  there  was  no 
privation,  as  nature  furnished  a  bountiful  fare. 
The  woods  were  full  of  game  ;  deer,  wild  turkey, 
partridges,  squirrel,  rabbit ;  every  stubble-field 
alive  with  quail  and  prairie-chickens  ;  the  streams 
teeming  with  pickerel,  bass,  red-horse,  and  suck- 
ers, and  their  banks  loaded  with  wild  plums  and 
grapes  and  nuts,  while  luscious  blackberries  and 
raspberries  ran  riot  in  every  thicket,  and  an  acre 
of  sod  was  good  for  a  bushel  of  strawberries  that 
would  melt  in  your  mouth.  Dr.  Magoun  tells  of 
living  on  bear  meat  and  wild  honey  for  a  week  in 
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tinued,  and  so  the  classes  graduated  in  the  six- 
ties were  composed  chiefly,  of  women.  Indeed, 
at  one  time  there  was  hardly  a  student  left  in  the 
college  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms — even 
the  Quakers  of  both  sexes  going  to  the  front  to 
nurse  the  wounded  or  care  for  the  freedmen. 
The  professor,  radiant  himself,  enlisted  with 
twenty-six  of  his  *  boys '  in  one  company.  The 
college  was  represented  in  fifteen  Iowa  regiments 
and  in  several  from  other  States;  and  there  were 
no  better  soldiers.  One  who  went  out  of  that 
first  freshman  class — Capt.  R.  E.  Jones — fell 
leading  a  gallant  charge  in  the  last  days  of  the 
war;  Joseph  Lyman,  of  the  same  class,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major  and  lived  to  win  distinction  on 
the  bench  and  in  Congress;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  boys  fought  in  the  ranks,  and  their  fame 
is  treasured  only  in  the  simple  homes  and  in  the 
young  college  that  sent  them  forth.*' 

AN    ABLE    FACULTY. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  college  was  still 
carrying  on  its  work,  though  it  was  rather  up- 
hill work,  and  had  a  property  valued  at  $100,000 
and  a  fine  faculty.  The  first  president  was  not 
elected  until  18(35.  He  was  a  superb  leader, 
(joorge  Frederick  Magoun,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  council  for  a  long  time.  His  administration 
lasted  over  twenty  years.  Professor  Manatt 
says  :  '*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  would 
have  been  a  distinguished  presence  in  any  aca- 
demic circle  in  the  world,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  had  less  than  tliat  in  any  Senate  or  in  any 
Cabinet.  A  short-sight(;d  man  might  have 
thought  it  a  waste  of  greatness,  but  the  new 
president  magnified  liis  oflici;,  and  the  little  col- 
lege grew  into  a  statue."  In  this  little  community 
learning  was  honor  and  culture  a  religion,  and 
several  of  the  faculty  in  these  early  years  of 
Grinnell,  Henry  VV.  Parker,  the  poet,  Charles  W. 
Clapp,  John  Avery,  were  men  who  would  adorn 


any  institution  of  learning.  It  was  a  community, 
too,  of  **  plain  living  and  high  thinking" — **a 
homogeneous  community,  with  high  ideals  and  a 
pure,  sweet  social  life,  which  carried  the  little 
college  on  its  heart  and  made  it  at  home.  Plain 
people  they  were,  far  from  rich  in  worldly  goods, 
living  simply  and  yet  in  a  true  sense  grandly.  In 
this  society  tha  high-bred  man  would  have  ex- 
perienced no  shock  ;  and  it  made  an  ideal  atmos- 
phere for  the  youth  drawn  thither  from  raw  new 
towns  and  often  from  lonely  farm-houses.  Cer- 
tainly they  enjoyed  a  social  culture  not  always 
afforded  by  the  city  college  where  the  student 
too  often  remains  a  stranger  in  the  community." 

SOME    OF    THE    ALUMNI. 

Professor  Manatt  says  in  conclusion  : 
<<  The  last  test  of  a  college  is  its  finished  prod- 
uct, the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  it  trains 
for  the  world's  service.  By  this  test  Iowa  is 
justified  of  her  children.  She  is  too  young  to 
point  to  many  shining  lights,  and  we  can  hardly 
dwell  on  individuals.  But  there  are  among  her 
graduates  some  well  known  to  the  country  and 
even  beyond  its  borders.  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  three  publicists  from  any  other  college  wlio 
have  done  more  solid  work  or  won  wider  recog- 
nition than  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  author  of  *  The 
English  Constitution '  and  the  pioneer  in  civic 
studies  as  a  branch  of  public  education  ;  Prof. 
Henry  Carter  Adams,  the  historian  of  public 
finance  and  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ;  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  ed- 
itor of  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  our  highest 
authority  on  municipal  problems.  Sound  law- 
yers, wise  lawmakers,  accomplished  journalists, 
good  physicians,  and  able  men  of  business  not  a 
few  are  on  lier  roster  ;  but  I  cannot  even  call  the 
long  roll  of  college  presidents  and  professors, 
more  than  forty  in  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  she  has  trained." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Century  for  June  begins  with  a  description  of 
*'  Toledo,  the  Imperial  City  of  Spain,"  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Bonsai,  who  was  for  some  time  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  Spain. 

The  Century  passes  on  to  other  Spanish- American 
subjects  in  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  1588,  written  by  William  Frederic  Tilton, 
with  an  introduction  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  and  goes 
more  nearly  into  the  current  of  recent  Spanish- Ameri- 
can  events  in  its  report  by  Emory  W.  Fenn,  of  the 
Cuban  army,  on  his  *'  Ten  Months  with  the  Cuban  In- 
surgents/' Most  of  this  article  is  taken  up  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  routine  doings  in  the  camp  of  General 
Garcia's  forces. 

Under  the  title  "The  Three  Rs  at  Circle  City,**  Anna 
Fulcomer  tells  of  the  opening  by  herself  of  the  first 
government  school  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  in  the  fall 
of  1896.  This  adventurous  undertaking  was  at  Circle 
City,  on  the  banks  of  the  now  famous  Yukon.  Circle 
City  was  already  enjoying  a  boom  then  and  was  the 
richest  mining  camp  on  the  river,  with  a  white  popu- 
lation of  1,500.  Miss  Fulcomer  l)egan  her  school  with  86 
pupils,  and  the  white  and  Indian  children  seemed  to 
mix  together  without  any  trouble. 

An  interesting  article  in  these  war  tim'es  is  that  by 
Mr.  R.  O.  Crowley,  formerly  electrician  of  the  torpedo 
division  of  the  Confederate  States  navy,  on  "The  Con- 
federate Torpedo  Service."  That  this  department  of 
the  Confederacy  conducted  its  work  under  serious  diffi- 
culties is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  discouraging  scar- 
city of  cannon  powder  and  tho  fact  that  there  were 
only  four  miles  of  insulated  wire  in  the  entire  Confed- 
eracy ;  thirdly,  the  electricians  could  find  only  about 
four  or  five  feet  of  fine-gauge  platinum  wire  in  the 
Southern  States,  while  battery  material  was  very  scarce 
and  acids  could  only  be  purchased  from  the  small  quan- 
tity remaining  in  the  hands  of  druggists  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Xotvvitht,tanding  this,  a  number  of  tor- 
pedoes were  constructed,  using  ordinary  copper  soda- 
water  tanks  capable  of  holding  about  160  pounds  of 
powder  each  and  anchored  fioating  midway  between  the 
bottom  of  tlie  river  and  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mr. 
<'rowley  tells  of  v»»hat  was  probably  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  ramming  with  torpedoes,  that  on  the  United 
States  steamship  ^finne80tay  the  largest  war  vessel  in 
the  Union  service. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

F^KOM  the  June  Jf a rpcr'»  we  have  selected  Capt.  A. 
T.  Maiian's  article  on  "  Current  Fallacies  Upon 
Naval  Subjects "  and  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart^s  on 
"  A  Century  of  Cuban  Diplomacy"  to  quote  from  among 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

A  novel  and  very  readable  contribution  to  this  num- 
ber is  'A  Study  of  a  Child,"  by  Louise  E.  Hogan,  who 
has  taken  a  youngster  fourteen  months  of  age  and  re- 
corded his  impressions,  his  first  attempts  at  speaking, 
at  drawing,  and  writing. 

There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Situation  in  China,**  signed 
"Cathay,"  which  deals  with  the  onward  moyement  of 
Russia,  Grermany,  and  France  in  the  grab  for  the  great 


and  inchoate  empire.  "  Cathay  *'  stands  up  for  the  British 
policy  in  China.  It  may,  he  says,  not  always  have  been 
free  from  reproach  in  other  respects,  but  though  there 
were  times  when  Great  Britain  might  have  done  any- 
thing she  liked  in  China,  when  her  political  ascendency 
was  as  undisputed  as  her  commercial  preponderancy, 
she  never  claimed  a  single  advantage  for  herself.  Even 
the  island  rock  of  Hong  Kong,  the  solitary  trophy  of  two 
successful  campaigns,  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  in  every 
treaty  port  throughout  China  all  can  share  the  rights 
which  she  acquired  by  the  treaties  of  Nankin  and 
Tientsin. 

The  opening  article  of  the  June  Harper's  is  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph's  on  "  The  Czar's  People,"  in  which  he  gives  an 
account,  in  his  characteristic  reportorial  style,  of  the 
"huge  farm,"  comprising  a  seventh  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe  and  a  twenty-sixth  of  its  total  area,  with 
ten  millions  of  men  and  women  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
fortable class  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions 
of  citizens,  the  dullest,  rudest,  least  ambitious  peasant- 
ry in  Europe. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINK 

THE  June  Scribner's  begins  with  "  Undergraduate 
Life  at  Vassar,"  one  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
undergraduate  life  at  the  various  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  written  by  Margaret  Sherwood  and 
most  charmingly  illustrated  by  Orson  Lowell.  There 
is  Just  a  little  more  snap  and  pleasant  audacity  about 
Vassar  undergraduates  than  perhaps  any  other  college 
girls  in  the  world,  and  Miss  Sherwood  has  made  the 
most  of  this  subject. 

"Seaside  Pleasure  Grounds  for  Cities"  furnishes  Mr. 
Sylvester  Baxter  with  an  opportunity  to  give  an  appre- 
ciative account  of  what  his  city  has  done  in  making  its 
young  people  and  old  people,  too,  happy  with  Revere 
Beach.  This  is  the  first  ocean  beach  near  a  great  city 
which,  in  the  history  of  public  parks,  has  been  set  aside 
to  be  governed  by  a  public  body  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  common  people.  The  late  Charles  Eliot,  the  asso- 
ciate of  the  Olmsteds,  father  and  son,  has  studied  this 
problem,  and  the  result  is  a  great  and  useful  work.  It 
has  been  a  costly  project,  over  $1,000,000  having  been 
devoted  to  making  Revere  Beach  a  worthy  public  ocean 
front  for  Greater  Boston,  chiefiy  on  account  :>i  the  land 
damages ;  but  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  it  will  oe  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  In  August,  1890,  there  were  something 
like  200,000  visitors  in  a  single  week,  and  they  were  so 
orderly  that  not  a  single  arrest  was  made.  The  bath- 
house was  opened  on  August  1,  18d7,  and  the  seaaon 
lasted  about  six  weeks.  For  accommodations  that  sur- 
pass those  of  any  private  bathing  establishment  on  the 
coast,  including  bathing-suit,  towel  and  dressing-room, 
the  charge  was  only  15  cents  and  for  children  10  cents. 
The  total  receipts  were  $10,643.75  and  the  expenses 
18,901.25.  Residents  are  permitted  to  bathe  from  their 
own  houses,  but  all  others  must  resort  to  the  metro- 
politan bath-house. 

The  well-known  musi^^al  critic,  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel, 
has  a  brief  and  appredative  critical  article  on  Anton 
Seidl,  in  which  he  brings  out  jniomlnently  the  keynote 
of  SeidPs  sucoeflB  as  a  "  naturaUst,"  as  the  Germans  odl 
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it.  Seidl  believed  conducting  to  be  an  art  which  in  its 
truest  estate  could  be  acquired  only  by  plenary  inspira- 
tion.   Mr.  Krehbiel  says  : 

"  Only  once  have  I  known  him  to  mention  a  technical 
feature  of  the  conductor's  art  which  he  deliberately 
adopted  from  another's  method.  He  used  the  Munich 
Conductor  Levi's  manner  of  beating  time  in  recitatives. 
For  the  rest,  he  depended  upon  himself— his  influence 
at  the  moment,  his  knowledge  of  the  music,  his  con- 
sciousness of  command  over  men.  The  first  essential 
in  conducting  he  held  to  l)e  complete  devotion  to  the 
music  in  hand.  The  conductor  must  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  composition  and  be  set  aglow  by  its  flames. 
That  done,  he  must  make  his  proclamation  big  and 
vital,  full  of  red  blood,  sincere,  and  assertive— assertive 
even  in  its  misconceptions.  He  had  no  room  in  his  con- 
victions for  mere  refinement  of  nuance  or  precision  of 
execution.  Too  much  elal)oration  of  detail  he  thought 
injurious  to  the  general  effect." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  contains  an  article 
on  *'  The  War  With  Spain  and  After  "  and  one  on 
"The  Uncertain  Factors  of  Naval  Conflicts"  which  we 
have  reviewed  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Rolliu  L.  Ilartt  has  a  very  readable  and  enthusi- 
astic article  on  Montana,  and  he  calls  it  "The  Mon- 
tanians."  Tlie  climate  is  idyllic,  he  says,  and  with  its 
forty-two  hundred  vertical  feet  of  the  dense  lower  at- 
mosphere knocked  off  the  properties  of  the  air  are  mag- 
nificent. Mr.  Ilartt  siiys  :  "Breathe  it  for  a  year  and  a 
day  and  you  will  be  altogether  a  new  creature."  Horses 
will  travel  fifty  miles  with  less  fatigue  than  the  New 
England  animal  would  snlfer  from  a  journey  of  twenty. 
There  are  no  meek-eyed  cows,  but  only  the  glaring, 
fierce-faced  variety,  with  nervously  twitching  tails. 
Human  nerves  respond  readily  to  the  stimulation  that 
comes  with  every  breath  of  the  exhilarating  mountain 
air. 

"Women  feel  it  first.  Montana  women  look  older 
than  they  are  and  act  younger.  The  settled-down,  ma^ 
tronly,  family-tree  composure  that  comes  to  our  women 
at  forty-five  or  fifty  is  a  thing  unknown  in  the  Rockies. 
Yet  the  outward  signs  of  age  are  sooner  seen  :  a  girl 
begins  to  fade  at  twenty  ;  faint  lines,  tlie  beginnings  of 
wrinkles,  appear  in  the  faces  of  mere  maids  of  seven- 
teen. The  complexion  loses  its  freshness :  tlie  hair 
turns  gray  prematurely  and  falls  out  jit  an  unexampled 
rate,  l)ecause  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  in  a 
country  where  the  sunshines  three  hundred daj's  in  the 
year,    Young  woman,  stay  East ! " 

Mr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson  contributes  "  A  New  Pro- 
gramme in  Education."  After  suggesting,  in  a  well- 
written  article,  his  theory  of  the  aims  of  education  he 
gives  this  programme  :  Gymnastics  first — not  athletics, 
he  hastens  to  qualify,  but  gymnastics.  Mr.  Henderson 
believes  that  good  health  and  abounding  vitality  are 
the  foundation  of  all  other  excellence,  and  agrees  with 
Dr.  John.son  in  considering  all  sick  men  rascals.  The 
second  place  is  taken  by  mu-sic,  meaning  the  artistic 
cultivation  of  the  voice  in  both  speech  and  song,  as  well 
as  distinct  musical  training  on  some  suitable  instru- 
ment. His  third  branch  is  maiiual  training,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  list  of  Important  studies  comes  language. 
He  would  even  omit  the  specific  study  of  English,  ex- 
cept perhaps  spoken  English.    He  thinks  that  most 


children  in  educated  families  will  themselTes  learn  to 
read  by  the  time  they  are  eight  years  old.  One  other 
spoken  language  he  might  admit,  and  it  would  be 
French.  So  that  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Hen- 
derson would  confine  all  organic  education  to  gymnas- 
tics, music,  manual  training,  drawing,  English,  and 
French.  All  of  this  work  must  enlist  the  good  will  and 
good  feeling  of  the  child,  and  the  subtle  spirit  of 
nohlcsHC  oblige  must  he  forever  in  the  air. 

There  are  two  other  articles  on  educational  subjects 
in  this  number,  one  on  "  Normal  Schools  and  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers,"  by  Frederic  Burk,  and  another  on 
"  High-School  Extension,"  by  D.  S.  Sanford. 

There  is  another  controversial  paper  from  Prof.  Hugo 
S.  MUnsterberg,  who  thinks  that  psychology  is  out  of 
place  in  pedagogics,  and  who  has  been  taken  to  task 
about  it  in  the  Forum  by  Professor  Bliss. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  McClure'8  is  full  of  war  material,  even 
to  the  cover,  which  portrays  Miss  Columbia 
adorned  with  a  liberty  cap.  The  editors  have  shown 
no  little  enterprise  in  preparing  such  a  number  of  ideas, 
with  the  factors  of  large  edition  and  short  time  limits. 
We  have  reviewed  or  quoted  from,  in  another  depart- 
ment, Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  article  on  "Cuba  Under 
Spanish  Rule,"  Joseph  E.  Stevens'  "An  American  in 
Mauihi,''  Stephen  Bonsai's  "  How  the  War  Began,"  and 
George  B.  Waldron's  statistics  of  "The  Cost  of  War." 

In  additioh  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  other 
contributions  apropos  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
The  chief  of  these  is  General  Miles'  article,  "With  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Armies  in  Time  of  War,"  the  first 
of  a  series  from  General  Miles  on  "  Military  Europe." 

L.  A.  Coolidge  contributes  well-selected  "Stories  of 
the  Fighting  Leaders,"  with  portraits  of  Dewey,  Samp- 
s<m,  and  others;  Mr.  Grover  Flint  has  a  chapter  "In 
the  Field  with  Gomez,"  and  Mr.  James  Barnes  two 
"  Songs  of  the  Ships  of  Steel." 

General  Miles'  article  is  the  result  of  a  trip  to  Europe 
which  he  had  determined  on  for  a  longtime  before,  with 
a  view  to  seeing  the  first  European  war  that  should  of- 
fer a  sight  of  hostile  armies  actually  in  the  field.  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  General  Miles  says  that  he  is 
convinced  the  Turkish  soldiers  that  he  saw  in  Constan- 
tinople are  among  the  most  effective  in  the  world.  He 
gives  as  rea.sons  for  this  the  strength  and  sturdiness  of 
the  Turjcs,  the  infiuence  of  their  religion  on  them, 
which  teaches  them  to  believe  in  absolute  despotism 
and  forces  simplicity  of  life  and  strict  temperance,  and 
promises  them  unending  pleasures  in  heaven  as  a  le- 
ward  for  their  endurance  on  earth.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  long  term  of  service,  and  finally  the  Turk  has  had  a 
greater  war  record  than  any  other  European  power  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years.  Greneral  Miles  says  that 
Osman  Pasha  reminded  him  of  Greneral  Grant  more 
than  any  man  he  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  "The  Household  of  the  Hundred  Thousand"  Ira 
Seymour  describes  the  social  life  in  the  army  of  the 
Union,  in  which  he  was  a  soldier. 

Even  the  fiction  of  McClurc^s  has  a  military  tinge. 
Octave  Thanet  has  a  story  called  "An  Old  Grand  Army 
Man,"  and  Anthony  Hope's  story  is  full  of  ■oldieta. 
Charles  A.  Dana's  "  Reminiscences  of  the  CtTil  War" 
and  William  Allen  White's  story,"  When  Johnny  Went 
Marching  Out,"  round  out  the  war  number. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  Cosmopolitan  has  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Tripler  on  "Liquid  Air,"  from  which 
we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 

The  editor  of  the  CosmopoUtan  interrogated  not  long 
ago  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentiitives  as  to  his  opinion  on  the  ethics  of  stock 
speculation  by  Congressmen.  Mr.  Walker  prints  some 
eighteen  answers  to  his  letter  of  inquiry,  all  of  which 
agree  that  it  is  highly  improper  for  Congressmen  to 
buy  and  sell  speculative  stocks  while  they  are  voting  on 
the  ciuestions  which  will  influence  the  value  of  those 
stocks  so  decidedly.  Only  a  few  qualifications  appear 
in  this  batch  of  letters.  Mr.  Grosvenor  says :  "lean- 
not  concur  in  any  opinion  that  would  exclude  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  doing  a  legitimate  business  in 
buying  or  selling  stocks  unaffected  by  pending  legisla- 
tion ; "  and  Mr.  John  Murray  Mitchell  expresses  the 
opinion  that  very  few  members  of  Congress  ever  do  buy 
and  sell  stocks,  and  these  '*  have  done  so  long  before 
they  came  to  Congress,  and  do  so  entirely  irrespective  of 
their  Congressional  life  and  of  any  information  which 
they  miglit  possibly  gain  as  members."  Most  of  the  an- 
swers are  much  more  aggressive,  some  of  them  wishing 
to  prohi])it  stock  speculation  on  the  part  of  Congress- 
men by  hiw. 

Mr.  Zangwill,  who  writes  the  London  notes  for  the 
Cosmopolitan's  "World  of  Art  and  Letters,"  extends 
only  a  "qualified  welcome"  to  the  Cosmopolitan'' 8  plan 
for  an  international  language.  He  asks:  "Is  it  pos- 
sible to  fix  words  as  one  can  fix  streets,  to  petrify  the 
life  of  language  by  an  Academic  Dictionary  of  Dra- 
conian severity  ?  Words  are  incessantly  shifting  their 
connotation  and  taking  on  new  shimmers  and  flavors  of 
literary  association.  ...  It  was  the  unprincipled  Chi- 
nese language  that  stirred  the  projector  to  his  idea;  but 
is  there  not  something  Chinese  in  the  thought  of  con- 
serving a  language  forever  unaltered  ?  Would  such  a 
language  be  living  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  mummy  ?" 

Frances  C.  Baylor  has  a  short  article  entitled  "In 
Havana  .Just  liefore  the  War,"  in  which  she  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  status  of  the  city  and  of  the 
Spanish  army  in  Cuba.  Another  article  inspired  by  the 
present  military  times  is  that  on  "Transformation  of 
Citizen  into  Soldier,"  by  Vaughan  Kester,  who  tells 
how  the  National  Guard  has  been  mustered  in. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

(  i  IV  yrUNSEY'S  magazine"  is  replete  with  pretty 
IVX  pictures  of  naval  engagements  and  with  por- 
traits of  the  men  who  have  come  prominently  before  the 
w^orld's  eye  in  the  present  war  excitement. 

Another  well-illustrated  article,  too,  is  that  entitled 
"Two  Miles  of  Millionaires,"  which  gives  handsome 
pictures  of  the  "palatial "  residences  of  the  very  wealthy 
people  who  live  between  Murray  Hill  and  Eightieth 
Street,  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Almost  all  of  the  magazines  have  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing their  June  issues  open  for  some  reference  to  the 
magnificent  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila,  and 
Munscy's  furnishes  its  quota  with  an  article  entitled 
'*  Dewey's  Invincible  Sciuadron,"  with  pictures  of  the 
most  important  vessels  that  contributed  to  that  famous 
victory. 

In  the  ever-present  discussion  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  Punch  and  the  American  comic  papers  there  is  a  sup- 


posed evidence  in  the  statement  that  Munsei/'s  printSi 
that  "an  enormous  quantity  of  American  hamorotis 
matter  is  republished  in  England,  two  or  three  period- 
icals in  London  being  made  up  entirely  of  ii/e,  Pttck, 
and  Judge  matter,  which  they  arrange  to  receive  from 
the  publishers  of  those  papers  in  the  form  of  advance 
sheets  sent  weekly  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
•few  of  Punch's  jokes  enjoy  currency  in  this  country. »» 
This  would,  of  course,  be  better  evidence  if  the  names 
and  status  of  the  papers  which  publish  the  American 
"jokes,"  so  called,  were  given. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladles^  Home  Journal  for  June  begins  with 
an  article  on  the  anecdotal  side  of  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
with  a  dozen  or  more  pleasant  stories  of  that  lady's 
grace  and  tact  and  good  sense.  The  author  says  that 
Mrs.  Cleveland  only  asked  one  official  favor  while  her 
husband  was  President  of  the  United  States.  All  dup- 
ing Mr.  Cleveland's  two  terms  as  President  her  most 
intimate  associates  were  those  whom  she  knew  before 
marriage.  One  of  them  was  the  wife  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  most 
modest  little  homes  in  Washington's  most  unfashion- 
able district.  This  made  no  difference  to  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, and  often  the  White  House  carriage  called  to  pick 
up  the  friend  for  a  drive.  Another  one  of  her  intimate 
friends  was  a  young  woman  who  taught  music  to  sup- 
port herself.  Mrs.  Cleveland  obtained  many  pupils  for 
her.  Another  was  the  wife  of  a  struggling  lawyer,  and 
each  week  a  bouquet  of  White  House  flowers  came  to 
cheer  the  friend  of  schoolgirl  days.  A  fourth  was  the 
teacher  of  a  small  kindergarten,  who  when  the  Cleve- 
land children  reached  a  suitable  age  transferred  her 
school  to  the  White  House,  and  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  Cabinet  members  and  of  the  families  of 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  friends  and  of  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent became  her  pupils.  Mrs.  Cleveland's  elevation 
never  spoiled  her  a  particle,  nor  did  it  affect  any  of  her 
old  friendships. 

Madeline  S.  Bridges  calls  the  Shaker  village  of  Mount 
Lebanon  in  her  title  "A  Wonderful  Little  World  of 
People,"  and  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  the  interior 
of  this  community.  She  flnds  the  Shaker  village  won- 
derfully wholesome,  pure,  and  satisfying.    She  says  : 

"  It  is,  i)erhaps,  not  widely  known  that  Shakers  are 
strict  vegetarians,  except  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  eggs 
and  milk  may  be  considered  a  deviation  from  the  rule. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  still  used,  though  sparingly,  and  the 
daily  menu,  prepared  in  the  most  inviting  way,  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  custards,  jellies,  preserves,  fresh 
fruits,  delicious  brown  and  white  breads,  honey,  and 
such  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  as  one  seldom  finds  in 
city  markets,  gives  the  feeling  that  nothing  was  missed 
from  such  a  table — the  thought  of  animal  food,  indeed, 
seemed  repellant.  Visitors'  meals  are  served  in  a  snuill 
room  opening  from  the  general  dining-room.  Those 
outside  of  the  faith  are  never  admitted  to  the  family 
table."  

GODEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

^^/"^ODEY'S"  for  June  opens  with  an  article  on 
Vjr    "The  Spaniards  in  Cuba,"  by  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  island,  its  popnla 
tion,  and  the  causes  underlying  the  Cuban  straggle. 
Elsie  Reasoner  describes  the  Trans-Mississippi  Inteiv 
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national  Elzposition  which  begins  on  June  1,  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley  touching  the  button  which  8t«irtH  the 
great  machinery  at  Omaha.  The  exposition  grounds 
are  in  the  northern  part  of  Omaha,  covering  about  two 
hundred  acres.  They  are  on  a  bro;id  plateau  overlook- 
ing the  Missouri  River.  Trolley  and  steam  railroad 
lines  make  the  run  from  the  heart  of  the  city  in  ten 
minutes.  Thirty-five  States  are  represented  at  the  ex- 
position by  organized  State  effort.  A  novelty  of  the 
building  has  been  the  connecting  of  the  buildings  by 
numerous  graceful  colonnades,  so  that  the  visitor  may 
start  at  one  end  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  completely  en- 
circle it,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  without 
once  being  compelled  to  brave  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
writer  says  that  plans  for  the  manufticture  of  beet  sugar 
attract ei  a  great  deal  of  interest  through  the  coimtry, 
and  the  exposition  will  show  a  complete  plant  in  opera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  good  article  by  D.  J.  Greene  on  "  Our  System 
of  Moving  Freight,"  and  an  article  alnnit  light-houses  is 
contributed  under  the  title  "The  Ghosts  of  Light  and 
Sound."  

LIPPINCOTTS  MAG^VZIXE. 

THE  complete  novel  of  the  month  in  the  June  Llp- 
plncotVtt  is  a  characteristic  story  by  Maria  I/ouise 

P<X)1. 

Mr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  thinks  that  a  great  deal  ciin  be 
done  to  make  the  Klondike  regions  of  Alaska  more  in- 
habita])le.  In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  that  if  the 
recommendations  of  Professor  Tyndall  to  copy  the 
moss-.stuffed  vkdlcts  of  the  Engadine  were  followed, 
winter  in  Alaska  would  Imj  much  more  comfortable. 
These  chiUctn  are  built  with  double-})oarded  walls, 
stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  sea-grass  and  pai)er-mill 
waste,  after  impregnating  both  the  wo<k1  and  the  pad- 
ding with  one  of  those  numerous  cheap  solutions  that 
will  make  cott(m  rags  as  non-combustible  as  woven  as- 
Ixistos.  ExiMTinients  may  also  introduce,  Mr.  (Oswald 
says,  a  multitude  of  grains  and  berries,  if  not  of  tree 
fruits,  that  could  be  made  t^)  rii^en  a  crop  in  the  short 
summers  of  eastern  Alaska.  Potatoes  of  the  so-<"alled 
**  Irish"  variety  have  already  Ix'en  modified  by  artificial 
selection  till  they  now  thrive  6,000  miles  north  of  their 
original  home. 

Mr.  George  R.  Frysinger  tells  some  interesting  things 
alK)Ut  robins.  Commenting  on  tlie  enormous  nuni1)ers 
of  these  birds  that  are  in  the  eastern  part  ot  the  T'nited 
States,  Mr.  Frysinger  says  lie  counted  40  robins'  nests 
on  one  farm,  and  he  has  calculated  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  multiplication  from  these  40  pairs,  and  con- 
cludes that  if  there  were  not  ca.sualties,  ten  years  would 
see  no  less  than  3,.%45.5'JO  robins  jis  the  result  of  that  one 
farm's  supply  should  they  breed  at  a  normal  rate. 


TlIK  ARENA. 

IX  the  June  Aren^t  the  only  article  Ijearing  even  re- 
motely on  the  war  with  Spain  is  Dr.  Ridpath's 
argument  to  show  that  the  Senators  opiKxsed  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  CulMin  indept»ndence  were  all  "goldit(\s." 
He  says  : 

*'The  anti-Cuban  vote  in  Congress  was  a  gold-bug 
vote  just  as  much  as  that  given  for  the  Lodge  amend- 
ment on  January  28.  The  suffering  patriots  of  Cul)a,  if 
left  to  the  care  of  the  goldite  oligarchy,  might  have 


suffered  eternally.  The  record  of  the  contemnen  of  the 
ill-starred  island  is  made  up  ;  history  has  put  it  down 
in  her  memorandum.  It  was  the  opjx)siii£^  host  of 
imtriotism  that  on  April  16  rose  against  the  intrenched 
oligarchy  and  crushed  it  with  the  administration  under 
it.  It  was  the  opposing  host  of  patriotism  that  recog- 
nized Cul>an  independence,  and  it  is  that  host  that  will 
make  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  free  as  the  waters  that 
wash  her  shores ! " 

Still,  it  seems  to  us  that  some  goldites  must  hare 
joine<l  the  '*  host  of  patriotism,"  but  they  doubtless  did 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  war  bonds,  as  Dr.  Ridpath  in- 
timates. 

The  Arena  has  the  usual  introductory  article  on  the 
usurpations  of  the  money  power ;  in  this  instance  Gover- 
nor Hussell,  of  North  Carolina,  attacks  the  federal 
judiciary. 

Mr.  John  S.  Hopkins  writes  on  "  The  Direct  Nomina- 
tion of  Candidates  by  the  People,"  urging;  the  adoption 
of  a  direct-nomination  plank  by  the  Populist  party. 

This  number  of  the  Arena  is  notable  for  an  important 
and  learned  contribution  by  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan on  *'  The  Elements  of  Organic  Evolution."  Then 
is  another  scientific  pai)er,  by  Dr.  Harold  Wilson,  on 
*'  The  Relation  of  Color  to  the  Emotions." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  makes  a  vigorous  argument  against 
n^strictive  medical  legislation.  Incidentally  he  directs 
attention  to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  '*  Christian 
science,"  or  the  faith-cure  movement,  in  the  United 
Stjites.  Mr.  Flower  states  that  the  Boston  church  now 
has  a  membership  of  over  ten  thousand,  and  that  with- 
in the  (Mist  three  years  the  "Christian  scientists"  have 
built  or  purchased  and  paid  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred churches  in  the  whole  country.  Preaching  is  not 
l)ermitted  in  these  churches.  This  great  growth  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  alleged  cures. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  articles  in  the  North  American  for  May 
we  have  selected  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  on  **The 
Hfisis  of  an  Anglo-American  Understanding "  and  the 
c(mtributions  of  Captain  Parker  and  Lieutenant  Dapray 
on  the  flnuncing  and  officering  of  our  volunteer  army 
for  separate  notice  elsewhere. 

An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  May  number  !• 
given  ui)  to  articles  of  an  historical,  biographical,  and 
reminiscent  nature.  Such,  for  example,  is  Mr.  I.  A. 
Taylor's  interesting  account  of  "The  Informers  of 
Ninety-eiglit,"  while  Max  O'Rell's  vivacious  *'Kemi- 
niscences  of  a  Young  French  Officer  "  makes  excellent 
collateral  reading  with  Sir  William  Howard  Ruseell*! 
"Recollections  of  the  Civil  War."  Very  interesting, 
too,  is  Miss  Clara  Barton's  story  of  her  work  and  obeer- 
vat.ions  in  Cuba  just  Ixjfore  the  outbreak  of  our  war 
with  Spain. 

The  aut4)biographical  notes  by  Madame  Blanc  (*^Th. 
Bent  zon"),  collated  by  Theodore  Stanton,  will  have  a 
fascination  for  the  American  admirers  of  this  gifted 
Fr(uicli  writer,  whose  sympathy  with  and  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people  and  their  institutions  hai 
Ix'en  mmle  manifest  more  than  once. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Doty  writes  a  straightforward  article  on 
*'  The  Federal  (rovemment  and  the  Public  Health,"  op- 
posing the  proposition  made  in  Congress  to  confer  an- 
tocratic  powers  on  the  federal  ofAcials,  and  adTooatIng 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  health  wbo« 
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functions  should  be  to  aid  and  encourage  State  and 
municipal  officers  in  the  scientific  work  already  begun, 
aud  to  cooperate  with  them  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  against  the  invasion  of  infectious  diseases. 

Mr.  Horatio  S.  Kubens,  counsel  of  the  Cuban  Junta 
in  the  United  States,  describes  the  insurgent  govem- 
nieut  of  Cuba,  but  adds  little  to  the  information  already 
Kiven  by  the  newspapers. 

In  an  article  on  *' Men  and  Machinery,''  Mr.  Starr 
Uoyt  Nichols  contends  that  workmen  who  labor  at  a 
single  operation  in  manufacturing  by  machinery  are 
not  noticeably  duUer-witted  than  those  who  supervise 
the  making  of  an  entire  article  ;  in  other  words,  that 
rei)eat«d  changing  of  the  form  of  work  does  not  of 
itself  make  the  workman  brighter  or  more  intelligent 
as  a  workman.  Mr.  Nichols  finds  the  infiuence  of 
nKxiern  machinery  to  be  wholly  good,  and  looks  for  a 
millennium  to  result  from  improvements  in  machines, 
without  regard  to  the  human  beings  who  operate  the 
machines. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Weber  presents  statistics  showing  the 
^prowth  of  population  in  the  suburbs  of  great  cities  and 
proving  that  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  suburban 
annexation  in  most  of  the  great  cities  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  is  not  an  artificial  movement,  but 
is  simply  the  legal  recognition  of  new  economic  con- 
ditions. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

In  "Notes  and  Comments"  Mr.  P.  T.  Austen  writes 
on  *'  The  Educational  Value  of  Resistance,"  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Plummer  on  "A  Simple  Solution  of  the  Shipping 
Question,"  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson  on  "A  Democratic 
Aristocracy,  or  Voluntary  Servitude,"  and  Jane  Marsh 
Parker  on  "Profit-Sharing  and  Domestic  Service." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month"  we  have  quoted  from  General  Lieber's 
paper  on  the  independence  of  the  military  system. 

Germany's  former  ambassador  to  China,  Herr  von 
Brandt,  offers  an  explanation  of  Germany's  present 
position  in  China.  He  disavows  in  behalf  of  his  gov- 
ernment any  intention  looking  toward  the  partition  of 
China,  declaring  that  Germany  is  not  now  in  a  position 
to  share  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  partition, 
that  the  concessions  recently  demanded  from  the  Chi- 
nese Government  had  become  necessary  because  of  the 
action  of  other  powers  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  all  that  Germany  desires  is  "a  place  in  the  sun- 
shine by  the  side  of  others  who  are  basking  in  it."  Ger- 
many, he  siiys,  will  advocate  the  extension  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  China— "not  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of  humanity." 

In  discussing  the  special  fifty-million  appropriation 
for  national  defense,  ex-Secretary  Herbert  shows  that 
the  principal  loss  to  the  Government,  so  far  as  the,  navy 
is  concerned,  that  will  result  from  emergency  expendi- 
tures will  be  involved  in  the  necessary  purchase  of 
makeshift  vessels  that  will  have  to  be  sold  when  the 
emergency  that  called  them  into  the  navy  shall  have 
passed  away.  Such  losses,  however,  as  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
marks, should  be  charged  up  not  to  the  officials  who 
are  now  compelled  to  spend  this  money,  but  to  the 
economists  in  Congress  who  have  pared  down  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  navy's  normal  increase  in  the  past 
years  of  peace 


Mr.  Clarence  Gary  describes  the  trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way now  in  process  of  construction,  to  which  the  present 
political  complications  in  the  far  East  are  largely  due. 
On  the  original  survey  plan  this  road  is  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  longest  of  the  direct  trans-continental 
systems  in  the  United  States.  This  great  work  was 
begun  in  1891,  and  now  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  travel 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock  with  continuous 
steam  communication— during  the  summer  at  least — 
over  the  entire  projected  route,  but  a  large  part  of  this 
journey  must  be  accomplished  not  by  rail,  but  by  light- 
draught  steamers  on  the  Amoor. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Utility  of  Music  "  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck  ventures  the  assertion  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  in  this  country  make  their  living,  direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  by  music.  This  would  seem  to  estab- 
lish the  economic  significance,  if  not  the  beneficence,  of 
the  art,  but  Mr.  Finck  advances  many  considerations  to 
show  the  real  usefulness  of  music  from  a  religious,  a 
physical,  a  moral,  and  a  social  point  of  view,  respec- 
tively. 

There  are  two  important  educational  articles  in  this 
number  of  the  Forum.  Mr.  Everett  C.  Willard  advo- 
cates systematic  physical  culture  in  the  public  schools, 
and  Prof.  John  Dewey  attacks  the  methods  of  linguistic 
instruction  employed  in  primary  education  in  this 
country.  As  a  substitute  for  the  old  routine  of  ''the 
three  Rs "  Professor  Dewey  names  the  following  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  primary  curriculum  of  the 
future :  manual  training,  science,  nature-study,  art, 
and  history. 

Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  declares  his  belief  that  it  is  to-day  impossible 
for  any  one  to  make  a  forecast,  based  fairly  upon  any 
principles  of  physics  or  upon  any  empiric  rule  in 
meteorology,  for  a  greater  period  than  ond  or  two  days 
in  winter  or  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  sum- 
mer ;  sometimes,  he  says,  in  winter,  the  movements  of 
air  conditions  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
even  for  one  day.  For  this  reason  the  Weather  Bureau 
proposes  to  invade  the  upper  air  to  get  a  new  kind  of 
data. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  John  G.  Bourinot  states  Canada's  case  in  the 
matter  of  her  relations  with  the  United  States.  Mr. 
William  Eleroy  Curtis  contributes  a  second  paper  on 
the  resources  of  Central  America,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Costa  Rica  is  in  many  respects  the  model  Central 
American  state,  and  a  model  is  certainly  needed.  Dr. 
Ernst  von  Wildenbruch  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
German  drama.  There  is  an  interesting  anonymous 
article  on  ''Journalism  as  a  Profession,"  said  to  have 
been  written  by  an  experienced  newspaper  writer. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

AS  usual,  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  is 
more  up  to  date  than  most  of  its  contemporaries. 
It  opens  with  an  article  on  the  moral  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Two  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  present  phase  of  the  Chinese  question,  and  two 
others  deal  with  the  most  serious  of  all  the  oonoing  ques- 
tions before  Europe— namely,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  Jews  ?  Another  article,  also  noticed  elsewhere,  is 
Mr.  Richard  Heath's  exposition  of  what  he  calls  "The 
Waning  of  Evangelicalism"  in  England. 
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HOW  THE  DREYFUS  CASE  STANDS  TO-DAY. 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  writing  on  the  Dreyfus  case,  sets  forth 
from  his  own  standpoint  its  salient  features.  M.  Guyot 
believes  implicitly  in  the  innocence  of  M.  Dreyfus  and 
the  guilt  of  £Kterhazy,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  parti- 
sans of  Dreyfus  who  still  retain  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  vindicating  the  victim  of  the  French  War  Office. 

**  The  generals  of  the  staff  are  of  opinion  that  to  pile 
lies  upon  lies  in  order  to  conceal  the  judicial  blunder  of 
the  court-martial  of  181M  is  to  'defend  the  honor  of  the 
army.'  The  Liberal  Republicans  are  inert  enough  to 
take  no  side.  The  Radical  Republicans,  such  as  MM. 
Bourgeois  and  Cavaignac,  take  sides  against  Dreyfus 
and  in  favor  of  Esterhazy.  The  Socialists  are  divided. 
It  is  only  a  small  minority  of  us  who  dare  to  declare  our 
faith  in  truth  and  to  demand  justice.  What  matters? 
We  are  confident  of  success — perhaps  an  early  success. 
There  are  things  so  shameful  that  no  government  can 
long  tolerate  them  with  impunity." 

HEALTH  ON  THE   BICYCLE. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Turner  writes  a  pleasant  chatty  medical  ar- 
ticle on  the  bearing  of  the  bicycle  on  the  health  of 
cyclists.  He  thinks  that  no  children  should  l)e  put  on  a 
bicycle  until  they  are  seven  years  old,  and  great  caution 
should  be  used  when  the  cyclist  is  advanced  in  years. 
Dr.  Turner  thus  sums  up  the  good  and  the  bad  of  bicy- 
cling regarded  as  to  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
rider*: 

*'  No  one  who  is  unsound  or  delicate  should  commence 
to  cycle,  e.xcept  under  the  advice  of  a  competent  physi- 
cian. There  are  some  ailments  in  whicii  cycling,  prop- 
erly regulated,  acts  like  a  charm  in  restoring  lieiilth  ; 
there  are  others  in  which  to  mount  a  bicycle  would  be 
simple  suicide.  It  does  most  good  in  functional  diseases 
and  in  such  as  arise  from  insuflicient  exercise.  It  pre- 
vents and  assists  in  the  cure  of  such  ailments  as  gout 
and  rheumatism,  and  few  regular  cyclists  are  troubled 
with  indigestion.  In  the  bloodlessness  of  young  girls 
it  sometimes  does  more  good  than  pints  of  iron  drops, 
though  in  such  cavses  moderation  is  most  essential  until 
the  heart  is  well  drilled  in  its  new  work,  and  very  few 
instances  of  pure  *  nervousness '  survive  a  regular  course 
of  bicycle  rides.  Its  use  is  not  so  apparent  when  there 
is  organic  mischief  and  change  of  structure  in  any  or- 
gan, though  sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  palliative,  and 
enables  the  sufferer  to  take  that  exercise  which  is  good 
for  his  general  health  and  which  he  could  not  manage 
on  his  feet.  No  person,  however,  with  any  organic  dis- 
ease, especially  if  the  heart  be  affected,  should  attempt 
to  cycle,  except  under  the  direct  orders  of  his  physician." 

Dr.  Turner  concludes  his  article  by  declaring  :  *'  The 
bicycle-face,  the  bicycle-hand,  the  bicycle-foot  are  myths, 
and  even  'kyphosis  bicyclistarum '  need  but  provoke  a 
smile,  provided  only  that  the  reader  observe  the  good 
old  cycling  rule  :  *Sit  easily  upright  and  keep  your 
eyes  well  in  front  of  you.' " 

NOTABLE  DOGS  IN  FICTION. 

Phil  Robinson  devotes  his  ready  jwn  to  a  diwiuisition 
on  dogs  in  modern  fiction.  Bullseye,  the  dog  of  Bill 
Sykes  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  comes  first  among  the  notables 
in  the  canine  race.  Snarleyyow  he  dismisses  as  a  mon- 
strosity and  an  impossibility.  Very  different  was 
Launce's  dog  Crab,  which  was  the  most  finished  portrait 
of  a  dog  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  King8ley\s 
Bran  in  "  Hypatia  "  represents  the  human  and  Christian 
element  of  the  novel,  and  is,  indeed,  the  chief  motive 


power  of  the  book.  Walter  Soott,  in  like  manner,  in  "The 
Talisman  "  makes  the  dog  Roswal  the  leadingr  ^^vw^ 
in  the  story.    Mr.  Robinson  concludes  by  a  referenoe  to 

the  martyred  Gelert. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  LAGOS  HINTERLAND. 

Canon  Robinson  writes  a  brief  and  well-informed 
paper  concerning  the  extent  to  which  blavery  and  slaTe- 
raiding  prevail  in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Nothing 
could  put  it  down,  he  says,  but  an  improved  system  of 
currency  and  improved  methods  of  communicatSoD. 
Slaves  are  the  only  currency  in  the  interior  of  the  Wert 
Coast,  with  the  exception  of  cowries. 

'*  The  value  of  a  slave  varies  from  100,000  to  800^000 
shells,  or  from  £3  to  £9.  These  are  the  average  market 
prices  ;  slaves  sold  by  private  arrangement,  and  whoee 
character  is  known,  often  fetch  much  higher  prices." 

The  system  of  making  fresh  slaves  whenever  it  ie 
necessary  to  put  more  money  into  circulation  is  carried 
on  to  an  extent  of  which  people  who  have  never  vidted 
the  country  have  little  idea.    Canon  Robinson  says: 

"During  my  three  months' stay  in  jCano,  the  chM 
town  in  the  hinterland  of  West  Africa  and  probably  the 
second  largest  in  the  continent,  there  were  as  a  role 
500  slaves  on  sale  in  the  open  market.  I  witnessed  on 
one  occasion  nearly  1,000  new  slaves  brought  into  the 
town  as  the  result  of  a  single  raiding  exx>edition.  Tbe 
slave  population  of  the  town  could  not  be  less  than  60,- 
000.  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Kano  is  to  be  sen 
on  a  proportionate  scale  in  every  other  town  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  West  African  hinterland." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE   Nineteenth  Century  has  a  good  article  on 
"•  England's  Duties  as  a  Neutral,'*  which  we  no- 
tice elsewhere. 

THK  OKOWTH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  ARMAMENTS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  has  a  paper  on  this  subject  which  k 
capitally  illustrated  with  statistical  diagrams  bringing 
the  salient  facts  into  clear  relief.  In  1868  the  actual 
expenditure  on  armaments  by  England,  Russia,  Franea 
Itiily,  Austria,  and  Germany  was  $445,000^000.  Their 
armies  on  a  war  footing  mounted  up  to  4^500,000  men. 
In  181M)  the  same  powers  spent  1845,000,000  on  amuunenti 
and  mustered  17,000,000  men  in  their  armies  on  a  war 
footing.  In  the  same  period  the  English-speaking 
states  were  the  only  countries  which  had  reduced  their 
national  debt.  The  United  States  had  reduced  thefn 
from  $2,750,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  while  the  reduction 
in  Great  Britain  was  from  $4,000,000,000  to  13,250^000^0001 
All  the  others  had  piled  up  their  debt,  France  leading 
the  way.  Her  debt,  which  stood  at  $8,600^ 000^000  in 
18C8,  now  stands  at  $6,250,000,000.  The  Kussian  debt 
has  increased  in  the  same  time  even  more  in  proportion, 
and  rose  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000.  The  debt 
of  Austria  and  of  Italy  has  more  than  doubled.  Mr. 
WiLson  is  inclined  to  be  a  pessimist,  but  he  thinks  he 
can  see  some  good  in  the  prospect  of  universal  militaiy 
service  in  Great  Britain.    He  says  : 

''Provided  the  state  can  procure  its  war  material 
within  its  own  boundaries,  the  expenditure  on  «»*wim« 
and  battleships  goes  almost  entirely  in  wagon  to  the 
working  class,  while  the  subtraction  of  hnndndaoC 
tliousands  of  young  men  from  domeatio  Ufo  fbr  a  jaar 
or  two  years  discourages  premature  marriage,  davclopi 
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the  body,  and  implants  the  spirit  of  discipline  and 
obedience." 

WANTED— LADIES  TO  HELP  IN  OIBLS'  CLUBS  ! 


Lady  Albinia  Hobart-Hampden,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Working  Girl  of  To-day," laments  that  so  few 
ladies  will  devote  their  time  to  the  management  of 
clubs  for  working  girls. 

''  I  attribute  this  half-heartedness  on  the  part  of  our 
would-be  helpers  to  two  causes  :  (1)  That  they  have  not 
a  high  aim  in  viev  behind  the  recreation,  that  they 
have  not  seriously  thought  out  the  position  of  those 
they  are  trying  to  influence  or  realized  their  crying 
need  of  friends  to  help  and  guide  them.  Above  all, 
they  may  not  have  grasped  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice  as 
the  essential  condition  of  all  work  that  is  worth  doing ; 
<2)  that  they  have  not  understood  the  initial  difficulty 
of  getting  hold  of  the  girls." 

THE   CIRCASSIANS  AND  THE  AFRIDIS. 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  Russian  cainpaign  against  the  Circassians  under 
Schamyl  and  the  recent  British  campaign  on  the  North- 
west frontier.     He  says  : 

"  This  Russian  expedition  may  well  be  comi)ared  with 
Sir  W.  Lockhart's  expedition  to  Tirah.  The  two  the- 
aters of  war  are  very  similar  in  climate,  topography, 
and  extent.  If  the  Russians  had  the  disadvantage  of 
operating  in  a  thickly  wooded  country,  Tirah,  while  be- 
in. «r  also  in  many  parts  covered  with  forest,  which  on 
one  or  two  occiisions  gave  the  Afridisan  advantage,  is 
probably  by  far  the  more  rugged  and  difficult,  for  the 
Hussians'  account  mentions  some  light  carts  as  having 
accompanied  their  force,  which  in  Tirah  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  wild  tribes  in  both  cases  also 
seem  to  he  identical.  The  happier  result  of  our  recent 
-experience  is  probably  due  to  the  ability  of  our  general 
and  to  the  better  training  of  the  modem  officer.  There 
may  have  l)een  some  mistakes  made  during  our  cam- 
paign in  some  of  the  rear^guard  actions,  but  such  retreats 
in  a  mountain  country  are  among  the  most  difficult  of 
military  operations,  and  in  the  light  of  history  we  may 
well  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  losses  were  no 

greater." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  of  personal  recollec- 
tions and  anecdotes  of  the  great  French  painter  Meis- 
sonier  by  the  lat«  Charles  Yriarte.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Mason  writes  al)out  "All  Hallows,  Barking,"  under  the 
title  of  "The  Romance  of  an  Ancient  City  Church." 
The  other  papers  are  of  good  general  interest,  but  do 
not  call  for  special  mention. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  May  Fortnightly  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  who 
writes  from  Cairo,  describes  the  changes  which 
have  been  brought  al)out  in  Egypt  during  the  English 
occupation.  After  passing  all  the  reforms  effected  in 
review  he  says  : 

"But  I  am  convinced  that  if  our  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  our  place  in  Egypt  was  not  taken  by  any 
other  civilized  European  power,  the  old  state  of  things 
would  revive  at  once,  and  Egypt  would  be  governed 
once  more  by  the  old  system  of  baksheesh  and  kurbash. 
Indeed,  the  last  state  of  the  country  would  be  worse 
than  the  first,  as  the  old  generation  of  Egyptian  states- 


men have  fallen  into  the  background  ande»  our  occupa- 
tion, and  the  younger  generation  have  so  far  not  ex- 
hibited the  intelligence  or  the  vigor  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Our  occupation,  hampered  as  its  action  has  been 
by  manifold  difficulties,  has  yet  conferred  immense 
benefits  on  the  people  of  Egypt.  Englishmen,  there- 
fore, who  share  my  view  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  British  empire  will, 
I  trust,  be  confirmed  in  their  resolution  that  this  occu- 
pation must  be  maintained,  by  the  conviction  that  its 
retention  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the  occupying  power, 
but  to  the  country  occupied." 

MR.  RHODES'  AMBITIONS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

"  An  Imperialist "  has  written  an  article  which  gives 
a  very  fair  expression  of  the  immensity  of  the  change 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  public  opinion.  This 
writer  replies  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  say  that 
there  is  no  gold  in  Matabeleland  because  nothing  has 
been  done  to  put  machinery  up.  He  points  out  that, 
first  of  all,  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  and  much  ma- 
chinery is  almost  ready  for  beginning  stamping  opera- 
tions. Secondly,  he  explains  how  the  rinderpest  upset 
all  calculations.    He  says: 

"  Mealies,  on  which  the  natives  are  fed,  cost  about  25 
shillings  a  bag.  Two  natives  eat  about  one  bag  a 
month,  so  that  the  month's  keep  of  each  native  costs 
12  to  15  shillings.  After  the  rinderpest  mealies  were 
£9  to  £10  a  bag,  so  that  the  keep  of  a  native  cost  close 
on  £5  a  month.  Now  that  the  railroad  has  reached 
Bulawayo,  the  cost  is  about  £2  a  bag,  and  a  further  re- 
duction in  price  is  expected  from  an  abundant  mealie 
crop.  This  was  the  great  operative  cause  that  stopped 
mining  development  in  1896  and  1897." 

*'An  Imperialist"  naturally  sympathizes  with  Mr. 
Rhodes'  idea  of  uniting  the  Cape  to  Cairo  by  cable  and 
by  rail.    He  says: 

"  Mr.  Rhodes'  idea  of  a  through  telegraph  service  be- 
tween the  Cape  and  Cairo  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Rhodes'  message  to  the  Sirdar  in  reply  to  a  wire  report- 
ing the  battle  of  Atbara:  *My  personal  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  is  that  you  may  get  to  Uganda  before  I  do.' 
Mr.  Rhodes  may  fairly  hope  to  travel,  before  he  is  an 
old  man,  by  a  through  railroad  and  steamboat  service 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo." 

HOW  TO  WORK  AT  ONE'S  BEST. 

In  an  article  entitled  "A  Cure  for  Indolence,"  Dr. 
Maurice  de  Fleury  incidentally  touches  upon  a  point  of 
universal  interest  to  all  literary  men.  Speaking  of  how 
we  can  get  the  best  work  out  of  ourselves.  Dr.  Maurice 
de  Fleury  says: 

"This  rule  might  be  thus  briefly  formulated:  *In 
order  to  insure  the  very  lea.st  amount  of  nervous  expen- 
diture and  fatigue,  intellectual  production  ought  to  be 
daily,  at  a  fixed  hour  and  matinal.'  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  write  during  the  morning;  whosoever  is  possessed 
with  an  interesting  subject  or  with  a  good  fixed  idea 
meditates  all  day  and  prepares  himself  incessantly  for 
work.  One  might,  with  very  great  advantage,  imi- 
tate Michelet,  who  each  evening,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
read  his  notes  as  a  child  prepares  his  lesson,  classiiied 
them,  impregnated  his  brain  with  the  chapter  to  be 
written  the  following  morning,  and  left  his  ideas  to 
germinate  during  the  peace  of  night. 

"Then,  if  you  will  believe  me,  after  a  short  toilet- 
only  that  which  is  necessary  to  have  the  eyes  clear  and 
the  hands  clean— go  qnickly  to  work  as  soon  as  you  az« 
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awake.  You  will  at  once  find  yourself  disposed  for 
work,  and  in  a  trice  the  brain  will  give  forth  the  best 
of  its  mental  secretion.  It  is  a  piece  of  advice  of  real 
practical  importance.  Nearly  all  neurasthenics  who 
obey  this  prescription  strictly  improve  rapidly,  and 
there  are  none  who  do  not  speak  of  the  feeling  of  great 
calm  which  a  morning's  work  gives  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  day." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.,  writes  on  "Painting 
in  Enamels."  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributes  a  curious 
eulogy  upon  Aubrey  Beardsley. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  May  continues  to  keep 
up  its  high  reputation  as  an  int'elligent  observer 
of  affairs  in  England,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  United 
States. 

THE  ADVANCE  TO  KHARTOUM. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams  writes  on  the  "Advance  on  the 
Soudan."  He  is  full  of  praise  for  the  Sirdar,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy,  which  give  impor- 
tance to  his  forecasts  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the 
Soudan.  The  Nile  will  begin  to  rise  next  month,  and 
when  it  rises  the  expeditionary  force  will  advance  to 
Khartoum.  Mr.  Williams  thinks  it  ought  to  go  below 
Khartoum  and  establish  communications  with  Wady 
Haifa.    He  says  : 

"  Our  work  will  not  be  done  even  when  in  the  autumn, 
probably  by  Michaelmas,  we  shall  be  flying  the  Star 
and  Crescent  Ixjside  the  Union  flag  over  Omdurman 
and  Khartoum.  For  we  cannot  stop  there.  That  may 
be  all  Egypt  is  entitled  to,  or  we  may  admit  her  right 
to  resume  the  eciuatorial  province.  However  this  may 
be,  we  must  see  to  a  connection  made  and  maintiiined 
with  the  Nile  sources.  The  whole  valley  must  be  under 
one  authority  lx»fore  our  work  Is  done.  Roddy  Owen — 
on  whom  be  peace  !— planted  the  Union  flag.  There  is 
much  to  do  before  operations  are  resumed  at  Nile  rise. 
And  it  has  to  l)e  decided  whether  there  is  to  be  another 
British  brigade  sent  up  for  the  advance  on  Khartoum. 
I  am  sure,  if  Kitchener  had  to  decide  tlie  point,  he,  on 
the  score  of  food  and  forage  only,  would  prefer  to  do 
the  remainder  of  the  work  substantially  with  the  men 
he  has.  But  as  it  is  not  likely  Egypt  can  raise  and  pro- 
vide for  more  troops  at  present,  or  that  if  they  were 
raised  they  could  be  trained  in  time,  a  second  British 
or  an  Indian  brigade  appears  to  ))e  indispensable  to  the 
sureness  of  the  operations  of  the  autumn  on  the  Nile. 
One  thing  is  at  length  settled.  Kit<,'hener  will  be  left 
to  finish  the  work  he  has  so  well  done  up  to  now." 

WHAT  AUSTRALIAN'S  THINK  OF  THE  OLD  COUNTRY. 

A  "Globe-Trotter,"  whose  letter  is  quoted  in  the 
"Colonial  Chronicle,"  reports  that  the  Australian  cities 
are  far  ahead  in  the  u.ses  of  the  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  cable  and  steam  roads,  telephones,  etc. 
Australian  workmen,  he  says,  work  with  a  will  when 
they  do  work,  and  have  not  advanced  dawdling  to  the 
position  of  a  virtue.    He  says  : 

"  I  have  had  many  conversations  with  representative 
men  during  my  travels,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  following  points  :  (1)  The  United 
Kingdom  is  on  the  down  grade ;  (2)  it  possesses  only 
politicians,  but  no  statesmen;  (3)  Germany  is  the  coming 


nation  and  is  cutting  off  our  trade  and  oommeroe  is 
every  direction ;  (4)  the  average  British  workman  ii 
fifty  years  behind  the  Belgian  and  German  in  intelli- 
gence, energy,  and  capacity  for  hard  work  ;  (5)  thit 
to  fail  in  a  war  would  be  less  disastrous  than  to  perish 
by  senile  decay,  while  a  successful  war  woald  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  closer  federation  of  the  empire.*' 

THE  CHARTERED  COMPANY. 

Mr.  L.  March-Phillipps  writes  in  a  very  depreciatory 
spirit  on  the  financial  prospects  of*  the  South  Africu 
Chartered  Company.  He  charges  them  with  having 
suppressed  the  hostile  reports  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  experts  who  accompanied  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  he  is  inclined  to  regard  the  right  of  the 
company  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  scrip  as  the  source  of  all 
evil.  Since  the  company  was  formed  "the  public  have 
invested  over  twenty  million  pounds  sterling  in  Rbo- 
desian  gold  syndicates.  The  Chartered  Company  sham 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  profits  of  these  syndi- 
cates. It  is  much  to  be  suspected,  indeed,  that  this  80- 
per-cent.  clause  in  the  financial  coalition  between  the 
government  and  the  private  speculator  is  at  the  root  of 
all  the  misapprehensions  under  which  we  have  been 
laboring  so  long  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country.** 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  AUTOCRACY  OP  THE  NURSE. 

Lady  Vane  has  a  short,  spirited  paper  protesting 
against  the  modern  habit  of  giving  a  trained  nurse  ab- 
solute power  over  her  private  patient.  The  hospital 
nurse,  says  Lady  Vane,  naturally  attempts  to  introdnoe 
the  mechanical  routine  which  is  indispensable  to  a  pab- 
lic  hospital,  but  it  is  irksome  in  the  extreme  to  the 
private  pat  lent.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  Lady  Vane 
maintains,  should  always  preserve  her  authority  over 
the  nurse,  and  never  allow  her  to  become  the  autocrat 
of  a  sick-room. 

MR.  BODLEY'S  "FRANCE." 

Miss  Be tham-Ed wards  courteously  but  vigorouriy 
protests  against  Mr.  Bodley's  bulky  pamphlet  in  two 
volumes  as  being  nothing  but  a  clerical  indictment  of 
the  Third  Republic  in  the  guise  of  a  study  of  modem 
France.  Frenchmen  do  not  mind  what  other  people  say 
alK)ut  them,  otherwise  Mr.  Bodley^s  book  would  have 
created  a  considerable  fuss  in  France.  Miss  Betham- 
Kd wards  takes  a  diametrically  opposite  view  to  Mr. 
B(Klley  as  to  the  present  position  of  France,  and  as  she 
has  studied  France  over  twenty-two  years,  while  Blr. 
Bodley  has  only  devoted  seven  years  to  the  same  sal^ 
ject,  she  naturally  feels  that  she  can  speak  with  thne 
times  his  authority. 

THE  WP:STMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  WcBtmlixster  Review  for  Mayoi>ens  with  a 
sensible  paper  on  the  need  of  what  the  writer 
calls  an  imi)erial  minimum.  In  his  opinion  there  ai* 
signs  that  tlie  land-hunger  of  the  English  is  for  tli6 
moment  appeased,  and  therefore  the  time  has  come  for 
defining  the  policy  which  should  be  followed  in  tbs 
peri(Ml  on  which  we  are  entering.    The  writer  sajrs : 

"  The  pressing  need  of  to-day  is  what  may  be  d^ 
scrilK*d  as  an  imperial  minimum,  which  may  serve  ■■ 
the  guiding  policy  of  the  empire.  This  mialmnm  will 
need  to  l3e  so  formulated  as  to  Indnde  all  that  Is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  British  emj^n^  waA 
at  the  same  time  exclude  all  that  does  not  dteolly 
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a£Fect  our  interests,  political  and  commercial.  Such  an 
imperial  minimum  should  be  the  standard  by  which  all 
foreign  questions  could  be  tested.  Until  such  a  mini- 
mum is  formulated  it  will  be  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  have  a  settled  and  consistent  foreign  policy, 
and  without  such  a  settled  policy  peace  with  honor  and 
safety  is  impossible,  and  without  peace  the  work  of 
consolidation  cannot  be  carried  on.'* 

In  defining  the  imperial  minimum  he  proposes  that  it 
should  consist  of  two  points :  (1)  No  further  territorial 
extension  and  (2)  the  maintenance  of  the  present  status 
quo, 

"If  our  interests  are  to  be  protected  and  the  open 
trade  door  is  to  be  a  reality  in  Asia,  it  will  have  to  be  in 
cooperation  with  and  not  in  defiance  of  Russia.  The 
most  strenuous  endeavors  of  English  statesmen  should 
be  engaged  in  bringing  about  a  cordial  entente  with 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  which  would  leave  us 
free  to  check  any  power,  presuming  upon  our  reluctance 
to  fight,  which  trespasses  upon  ground  recognized  as 
lying  within  the  imperial  minimum.'* 


COSMOPOLIS. 

IN  Cosmopolis  for  May  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  has  a 
brief  study  of  Zacharias  Topelius,  the  great  Fin- 
nish writer  who  died  a  few  weeks  since.  To  show  the 
afifection  in  which  Topelius  was  held  by  the  children  of 
Finland  and  Sweden,  Mr.  Bain  gives  extracts  from  let- 
ters written  by  the  children  themselves  to  their  favorite 
story-writer  : 

*'Once  a  little  boy  of  seven  on  reading  some  of  To- 
pelius' tales  was  fired  by  a  sudden  enthusiasm  to  turn 
autlior  himself,  and  wrote  off  to  Topelius  to  tell  him  so. 
'  But,'  he  adds,  '  i)apa  says  I  am  to  learn  to  spell  first. 


My  Zack,  my  rare  Ztack,'  he  concludes  enthusiastically, 

*  I  call  uncle  "Zack"  now.'  A  little  woman  of  nine,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  business-like,  if  less  expansive. 

*  Dear  Topelius,'  she  writes,  *  kindly  be  quick  and  write 
another  book.  But  it  must  not  cost  more  than  two 
crowns,  for  I  only  got  three  in  all  from  granny  on  my 
Dirthday,  and  I  want  to  have  one  over  for  something 
else.  .  .  .  Topelius  must  think  I  write  frightfully  bad 
for  so  big  a  girl,  and  the  end  is  always  the  worst  part  of 
it.    Adieu!'" 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  contributes  an  article  on  "Cycling 
in  the  High  Alps,"  showing  how  the  thing  can  be  and 
has  been  done,  poking  fun  at  the  Alpine  Club  and  its 
climbers,  and  concluding  with  an  exhortation  to  "  bik- 
ists"  to  send  their  "  bikes  "  up  each  of  the  passes  in  car- 
riages and  walk  them  down  the  other  side  1  Riding,  he 
suggests,  is  not  advisable,  and  coasting  is  not  good 
form. 

Co8mopoli8  continues  its  exploration  of  Europe's  lit- 
erary by-ways  with  an  article  by  Lewis  Sergeant  on 
"  Greek  Contemporary  Literature." 

On  the  subject  of  our  war  with  Spain  the  English, 
French,  and  German  Chroniques  in  this  number  re- 
frain from  the  expression  of  extreme  or  partisan  opin- 
ions. Mr.  Henry  Norman,  in  "The  Globe  and  the 
Island,"  approves  the  course  of  the  United  States  and 
predicts  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  M.  Francis  de 
Pressensd,  in  the  Revue  du  MoiSj  laughs  at  the  "  acute 
attack  of  Anglo-Saxonism"  manifested  in  England. 
"  Ignotus,"  in  the  German  iK>litical  chronicle,  reviews 
the  diplomacy  preceding  the  war  and  predicts  an  un- 
equal contest. 

With  the  present  number  of  Cosmopolis  a  Spanish 
and  an  Italian  supplement  will  be  issued,  in  addition  to 
the  Russian. 


THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  a  well-informed  article,  by  M.  Grand 
maison,  on  the  late  Mr.  Mundella  and  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion in  England.  He  does  justice  to  the  part  played  by 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  social  legislation  of  the 
last  half  of  this  century,  and  the  description  of  the 
manifold  activities  of  Mr.  Mundella  largely  supplements 
the  obituary  notices  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  ARMY. 

In  the  second  April  number  Colonel  Corbin  has  an 
article  on  the  French  colonial  army.  The  importance 
of  this,  in  view  of  the  enormous  colonial  expansion  of 
France  in  the  last  few  years,  will  be  readily  seen. 
Colonel  Corbin,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  holds  up  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  as  a  model  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate — 
namely,  that  the  guns  for  both  the  British  army  and 
navy  are  really  manufactured  at  the  national  arsenal, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  France.  In  laying  down  the 
conditions  under  which  a  true  colonial  army  ought  to 
be  organized,  he  points  out  that  the  object  is  not  only 
to  guard  and  defend  the  colonies,  but  also  to  form, 
in  case  of  need,  an  expeditionary  force.     It  must  be 


admitted  that  Colonel  Corbin  is  not  at  all  an  optimist. 
He  has  no  great  opinion,  apparently,  either  of  the 
ministerial  plans  or  of  the  scheme  elaborated  by  the 
commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  draws  a 
picture  of  the  colonial  army  tossed  about  like  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  French  War  Office  and  the  French  Ad- 
miralty, and  deprived  of  independence,  autonomy,  and 
unity  of  management.  He  laments  that  France  will 
probably  continue  to  rely  on  raw  recruits,  enlisted  at  an 
age  when  they  are  too  young  to  bear  the  labors  of  a 
campaign,  even  too  young  sometimes  to  bear  the  ordi- 
nary strain  of  a  life  in  the  colonies.  He  prophesies  vast 
ezi>enditure,  and  if  a  new  Madagascar  expedition 
should  be  necessary,  he  considers  that  its  final  success 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

M.  Thoulet  has  an  article  on  oceanography  in  the 
Revue.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  explain  what  ocean- 
ography is.  It  is  the  study  of  the  sea  and  salt  water, 
the  topography  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  composition  of 
the  waters  of  various  seas,  their  physical  propertiee, 
the  variations  of  their  temperature,  their  relative  den- 
sity, and  so  on.  The  eclenoe  Is  a  young  one.  It  was 
founded  really  by  an  Italian  named  MarsigU,  who  waa 
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successively  engineer  in  the  service  of  Leopold  I.,  a 
Turkish  slave,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
in  Paris  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  was 
by  turns  overwhelmed  with  honors  and  ignominiously 
disgraced — in  fact,  a  regular  bohemian  of  science.  He 
published  the  first  treatise  on  oceanography  in  Holland, 
but  he  left  no  school  behind  him,  and  the  science  fell 
into  oblivion.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  about  the 
year  184^  a  Frenchman  named  Aimd  took  it  up  again, 
but  without  much  success.  In  a  sense  the  United  States 
may  be  called  the  founders  of  oceanography,  for  their 
observations  have  been  continued  without  interruption 
for  a  hundred  years. 

GERMAN  TRADE  PROGRESS. 

The  recent  controversy  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Germany  is  competing  with  England  in  trade  renders 
M.  Levy's  article  on  German  commerce  specially  im- 
portant. He  shows  that  Grerman  commerce  is  not  only 
extending  in  great  houses  in  the  interior,  but  also 
abroad,  and  is  sending  keen  commercial  travelers  to 
various  countries,  with  the  result  that  it  is  largely 
ousting  English  trade  in  the  far  P^ast.  The  German 
bankers  are  behind  this  movement  and  apjwar  to  be 
ever  ready  to  finance  new  channels  of  trade.  M.  Levy 
cites  a  remarkable  example  of  German  commercial  en- 
terprise. Two  brothers,  who  describe  themselves  mod- 
estly as  young  Hamburg  agents,  recently  undert(X)k 
the  tour  of  the  world,  adopting  each  a  different  itinerary, 
in  order  to  extend  their  commercial  knowledge,  and  on 
their  return  each  published  the  inevitable  book.  One 
of  tlieni  in  his  preface  says  :  "Germany,  lier  commerce, 
her  industries,  and  her  agriculture,  will  always  have 
need  of  men  who  know  the  rest  of  the  world  otherwise 
than  by  newspapers  and  books."  The  spirit  behind  this 
declaration  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  attitude  of 
the  average  English  mercantile  house. 

M.  Levy  shows  the  progress  of  German  commerce  in 
another  way,  by  statistics.  It  has  increased  in  fifteen 
years  by  30  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  period,  has  only  increased  8  per 
cent.  Wherever  we  turn  we  see  the  siime  phenomenon. 
Germany,  conscious  of  her  strength,  pursues,  by  means 
which  are  not  always  above  criticism,  but  which  all 
lead  to  the  same  end,  a  persevering  policy  of  commer- 
cial expansion.  Not  the  least  among  her  ambitions  is 
the  possession  of  a  colonial  empire.  In  1870  she  had 
none ;  it  was  only  born,  so  to  speak,  in  1884,  and  since 
then  it  has  increased  rapidly,  though  it  is,  as  is  well 
known,  not  popular  in  the  country  itself.  Most  of  the 
German  colonies  do  not  pay  yet,  but  their  development, 
though  gradual,  seems  to  be  certain,  and  the  seizure  of 
Kaio-Chau  is  evidence  that  the  policy  of  colonizing  will 
Ije  maintained  in  the  future.  M.  Levy  notes  that  in  ad- 
dition to  ordinary  commercial  enterprise,  the  Germans 
have  interests  in  a  large  number  of  industrial  enter- 
prises in  other  countries.  They  have  built  the  Keneh- 
Assuan  railroad,  the  majority  of  the  lx)nds  of  South 
African  railroads  are  held  in  Germany,  and  Gernum 
interests  in  American  romls  are  estinuited  at  not  less 
than  half  a  milliard  francs.  In  Brazil,  Anatolia, 
European  Turkey,  and  Venezuela  German  capiUil  has 
iHjen  largely  sunk,  and  they  have  a  finger  in  such  dif- 
ferent enterprises  as  Liebig's  extract,  Chilian  nitrates, 
and  South  African  mines. 

All  this  excites  somewhat  jealous  feelings  in  the 
patriotic  bosom  of  M.  Levy.  He  urges  his  countrymen 
to  take  up  colonizing  in  earnest^  and  he  points  out  that 


France  finds  herself  face  to  face,  not  "with  the  <dd  Qtvh 
many  with  its  iron  military  discipline,  but  with  a  new 
commercial  Germany,  against  whom  France  must  11^ 
with  the  weapons  of  peace  if  she  wishes  to  retain  bar 
position  among  the  nations. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

WE  have  mentioned  elsewhere  M.  RodcKsanadUi 
article  on  "Animals  in  History."    The  ramaiih 
der  of  the  magazine  is  quite  up  to  the  average  in  intemt 

VASCO  DA  OAMA. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Giipe 
route  to  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  Madame  Adam  hai 
secured  an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  that  gnat 
discoverer  from  the  pen  of  a  direct  descendant  of  Ui^ 
Don  Maria  Telles  da  Gama.  The  pajier  is  to  be  oantii^ 
ued  in  May,  but  there  is  enough  to  see  that  da  QmjnaSn 
descendant  is  not  unworthy  of  his  ancestry.  The  Uo* 
graphical  and  genealogical  particulars  of  the  family  an 
of  the  greatest  interest.  The  writer  is  indi^^ant,  pei^ 
haps  naturally,  at  the  allusions  in  the  book  entitled 
''Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama**  to  the  craelttoi 
and  barbarities  of  the  Portuguese  conquerors  of  Iiidia» 
their  frauds,  extortions,  and  sanguinary  hatreds,  and 
he  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  this  is  a  case  (A  the 
''pot  calling  the  kettle  black."  He  can,  of  course,  only 
point  to  the  heavy  taxation  under  which  India  now  lih 
bors,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  forUm 
to  contend  that  India  is  worse  off  under  the  rule  of  Bng^ 
land  than  she  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  IVata* 
gal.  A  good  story  is  told  of  Vasco  da  Gama's  readioMi 
of  retort.  A  stranger  who  wished  to  marry  one  of  Di 
Gama's  family  presented  his  genealo^cai  tree.  OH 
Gama  replied  with  a  smile  :  "I  have  uever  had  to  do 
with  my  own  genealogy,  but  if  you  wish  to  see  it  jon 
should  take  the  history  of  Portugal." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mme.  Mathilde  Shaw  finishes  her  papers  on  the  Kkfr 
dike.  Her  description  of  the  life  of  Dawson  City  k 
extremely  vivid,  but  most  people  are  already  well  \tt 
formed  of  what  goes  on  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  It  ii 
worth  while  to  note  that  Madame  Shaw  utten  thi 
often-reiterated  warning  that  no  one  should  go  to  thi 
Klondike  who  has  not  money  and  provisions  enough  to 
stay  there  two  or  three  years,  and  is  not  also  endowad 
with  excellent  health  and  a  great  fund  of  gsyslVi 
insouciance,  and  philosophy. 

Commandant  Chass^riaud  returns  to  the  attack  abovt 
the  French  navy,  and  he  draws  from  the  recent  dphatot 
in  the  Chamber  the  conclusion  that  there  is  great  Iwf 
that  the  era  of  much-desired  reforms  is  openings  in^ 
much  as  Parliament  seems  to  have  taken  that  inittatht 
in  the  control  of  the  navy  which  has  hitherto  been  iptt 
up  and  rendered  practically  non-existent  among  TariOM 
official  departments. 

A  writer  chilling  himself  '^San  Carlos**  has  an  lllto^ 
esting  description  of  Holy  Week  in  Havana. 

MADAME  ADAM  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

Madame  Adam^s  *' Letters  on  Foreign  PoUtloa'anaC 
special  interest  at  this  particular  Juncture.  ItiiinB 
known  that  Madame  Adam's  opinion  of  Bnglaiidi  a 
rather,  perhaps,  of  England's  policy,  Is  a  bad  ona ;  Ml 
she  now  declares  that  British  perfidy  Is  ataaoloMf 
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without  limits,  apparently  because  the  Japanese  ex- 
pected an  alliance  with  England  and  have  been  disap- 
I)ointed.  Madame  Adam  notices  a  suggestion  in  the 
Liondon  Review  of  Heviewa  that  the  questions  at  issue 
between  France  and  England  in  Africa  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  the  Czar,  in  default  of  the 
Pope,  by  saying  that  M.  Hanotaux's  recent  speech  points 
distinctly  to  an  approaching  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  without  the  intervention  of  such  an 
arbitrator.  She  adds,  however,  that  her  only  fear  is 
that  M.  Hanotaux  may  make  too  great  concessions  to 
England  in  order  to  preserve  peace. 

In  the  second  April  number  Madame  Adam  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  events  in  Austria  and  the  candidature 
of  Prince  George  in  Crete.  As  for  Lord  Salisbury's 
vacillation  in  the  far  East,  she  does  not  draw  from  it  any 
consolation,  for  she  is  convinced  that  English  policy 
is  apt  in  the  end  to  gain  its  object  by  a  combination  of 
subtleness  and  audacity.  She  denounces,  too,  the  vil- 
lainies, the  intrigues,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  English  in 
Egypt.  As  for  the  war,  Madame  Adam  naturally  sup- 
ports Spain  ;  and  she  has  a  fascinating  little  picture  of 
the  young  Queen  of  Holland,  who  is  intelligent,  good, 
and  charming,  and  of  whose  reign  she  has  evidently 
formed  the  highest  hopes. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  for  April  is  full  of  the  bat- 
tle-cries of  the  approaching  French  elections, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  these  are  not  particularly 
interesting  to  American  readers,  as  they  deal  princi- 
pally with  questions  of  internal  politics. 

M.  L6on  Daudet  concludes  his  study  of  his  great 
father,  Alphonse,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
the  reader  some  idea  of  Daudet's  wonderful  personal 
charm,  for  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critic  for  a  great 
master  of  style  is  mingled  deep  affection  for  a  devoted 
parent. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  George  Gissing  has  been 
accorded  the  rare  honor  of  having  a  translation  of  his 
novel,  "The  Ransom  of  Eve,"  published  in  a  French 
review. 

In  the  .second  April  number  Pierre  Loti  has  a  remark- 
able description  of  his  feelings  as  he  sat  in  a  box  at  the 
Opera  Com  iqnc  and  saw  played  upon  the  stage  a  version 
of  "Xc  Maria ge  de  LotV^  He  saw  the  actor  taking 
his  place  and  the  Princess  Or6na  going  down  into  the 
gardens  in  the  moonlight  to  call  *'  Loti."  It  was  one  of 
his  own  love-stories  that  was  being  played  before  him, 
a  wontlerful  piece  of  autobiography,  and  his  feelings 
seem  to  have  been  an  indescribable  mixture  in  which, 
j>erhaps,  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  thing  was  upper- 
most. It  happened  to  be  the  very  day  on  which  he  left 
the  French  navy  forever,  and  the  sight  of  the  actors  on 
the  stage  in  that  uniform  which  he  had  so  long  rever- 
enced, and  to  which  they  seemed  to  have  no  right,  filled 
him  with  a  curious  sense  of  irritation. 

An  anonymous  writer  contributes  a  long  article  on 
the  situation  on  the  Niger,  which  is  illustrated  by  a 
fairly  good  map,  though,  as  may  be  expected,  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  geographer  is  more  remarkable  than  his 
scientific  accuracy.  In  effect,  the  article  is  a  plea  for 
accommodation  on  both  sides,  and  the  writer  says,  truly 
enough,  that  the  sharing  of  this  territory  is  easy  between 
two  great  nations  who  have  no  serious  motive  for  hat^ 
ing  one  another  and  who  cannot  go  to  war  without 
ruining  them.selves  for  the  profit  of  others. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

MFINOT  is  making  steady  progress  in  establish- 
,  Ing  the  Revue  des  Revues  as  one  of  the  most 
serious,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  wide-awake 
magazine  published  in  the  French  language.  The  num- 
ber last  to  hand  on  April  15,  for  instance,  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  reviews  of  the  periodicals  and  the 
caricatures  of  the  continent,  a  short  article  by  Henri 
Sienkiewicz,  "The  Judgment  of  Zeus."  Another 
Slavonic  writer  who  figures  in  its  pages  is  Count  Tol- 
stoi, whose  diatribe  against  contemporary  science  is 
given  at  length.  The  article  of  the  most  widespread 
and  general  interest  is  the  second  installment  upon  the 
way  in  which  literary  women  judge  men.  It  is  en- 
titled "How  They  Judge  Us,"  and  this  later  article 
contains  several  letters  from  eminent  feminine  authors 
setting  forth  their  views  of  the  other  sex.  The  first 
place  in  the  number  is  given  to  Dr.  Henricourt^s  article 
on  recent  progress  in  medicine.  Greorge  Pellissier  gives 
a  sketch  of  Jules  Lemaltre.  There  are  hitherto  un- 
published letters  of  Rousseau.  There  is  a  most  impor- 
tant article  on  the  trade  in  white  slave  children  between 
Italy  and  France.  It  is  written  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Italian  embassy.  The  article  "  Le  Langue  elector  ale  ** 
contains  many  extracts  from  many  notable  electoral 
addresses,  including  that  issued  by  the  poet  B^ranger, 
which  is  in  its  way  quite  unique. 


OTHER  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

THE  Revue  Internationale  de  Musique  is  a  new 
fortnightly,  started  in  March.  The  title,  unfor- 
tunately a  somewhat  inconvenient  one,  explains  the 
scope  of  the  review,  but,  it  may  be  added,  many  emi- 
nent French  critics  are  among  the  contributors,  and  the 
general  editor,  the  Comte  de  Chalot,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  initial  numbers.  The  mid-April  number 
opens  with  an  article  on  Wagner  literature  in  Grermany, 
by  Henry  Gauthier-Villars.  This  is  followed  by  a  no- 
tice of  four  directors  of  opera— Eugtoe  Ritt,  Emile  Per- 
rin,  Halanzier,  and  Vaucorbeil— by  Louis  Gallet,  and 
Eugene  de  Soleni^re  records  his  impression  of  church 
music. 

The  Revue  pour  lea  Jeunes  FiUes  of  April  5  contains 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Gabriel  Faur^  a  modern 
French  composer. 

The  art  article  in  the  Revue  O&n&rale  for  April  is  by 
Ernest  Verlant,  and  it  deals  with  Germany.  The  beau- 
tiful phototypes  with  which  it  is  illustrated  give  us 
glimpses  of  the  art  in  the  cathedrals  of  Mainz,  Frank- 
furt, Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  and  Spires. 

Vallgren  and  his  work,  by  Bojidar  Karageorgevitch, 
appears  in  the  mid-monthly  Revue  des  Revues ;  and  in 
the  April  Monde  Moderne  Eugene  MUntz  has  an  arti- 
cle on  Giotto. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale  has  published  a 
special  April  number,  entitled  Pdques  Fleuries.  It 
contains  portraits  and  short  notices,  etc.,  of  a  number 
of  well-known  writers,  many  of  them  contributors  to  the 
pages  of  the  Revue — Emilio  Castelar,  Madame  Ratazzi 
de  Rute,  Fr^d^ric  Mistral,  and  many  others. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
the  most  important  article  is  that  by  Abel  Veuglaireon 
the  French  army  in  1806  and  the  French  military  insti- 
tutions. There  is  also  an  Interesting  notice  of  Adam 
Mickiewicz,  based  on  the  recent  "Life"  by  Joseph  Kal- 
lenbach. 
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The  History  of  our  Navy  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present 
Day,  1775-1897.  By  John  R.  Spears.  Four  volumes, 
8vo,  pp.  438-441-485—629.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    tS. 

In  view  of  the  last  sentence  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Spears, 
whose  history  of  our  American  navy  appeared  only  a  very 
few  months  ago,  was  giving  his  work  to  the  public  at  a  much 
more  timely  period  in  our  public  life  than  he  himself  had 
supposed.  For  Mr.  Spears  declared  that  he  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  '*  because  of  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
the  spread  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  progress  in  the  arts  of  making  gims  and 
armor  plate  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  continue  to  pursue 
for  many  years  our  daily  vocations  in  iwace."  The  book  in- 
deed is  dedicated  **to  all  who  seek  peace  and  pursue  it;*' 
and  behold,  we  are  even  now  in  the  midst  of  the  first  impor* 
tant  naval  war  that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  world  since 
navies  put  on  their  present  iron-clad  character.  But  if  Mr. 
Spears  has  failed  as  a  prophet,  he  has  not  failed  as  a  his- 
torian. His  volumes  are  remarkable  at  once  for  their  ac- 
curacy and  their  graphic  style.  Moreover,  they  are  full  of 
very  interesting  illustrations,  containing  over  four  hundred 
pictures  and  diagrams  in  all.  They  carry  the  narrative  from 
the  year  1775  to  the  year  1807,  and  will  be  found  of  the  very 
greatest  value  and  interest  by  all  who  would  seize  the  present 
moment  of  excited  curiosity  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  naval 
history. 

The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by  William  I. 
Based  chiefly  upon  Prussian  state  documents.  By 
Heinrich  Sybel.  Translated  by  Marshall  L.  Perrin, 
and  Helene  Schemmelfennig  White.  Seven  vol- 
umes, 8vo.    Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $14. 

Herr  Von  Sybel's  admirable  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
German  empire  is  now  accessible  in  a  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy English  translation,  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Crowell 
&  Co.  in  seven  very  handsome  volumes.  Von  Sybel  had 
written  a  valuable  history  of  the  revolutionary  years  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  in  their  relation  to  tlie  political  life 
of  the  German  people.  The  old  empire  went  down  in  that 
cataclysm ;  and  it  occurred  to  Von  Sybel  to  write  a  compan- 
ion work  on  the  birth  of  the  new  German  empire  in  the 
period  that  was  crowned  with  the  great  success  of  1870.  To 
this  end  Prince  Bismarck  gave  the  author  ample  opportunity 
to  use  the  contents  of  tlie  government  archives.  The  first 
hundred  pages  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  summing  up  of 
G<;rman  history  preceding  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848.  Then  follows  in  bold,  clear  narrative  the  attempts  at 
German  unity  made  Just  half  a  century  ago,  with  the  dra- 
matic and  complicated  movements  of  German  history  that 
swiftly  succeeded  one  another.  Of  necessity,  this  work  tells 
from  the  German  standpoint  the  history  of  continental 
Europe  between  the  years  1850  and  1871.  It  is,  naturally, 
pro-Bismarckian.  Merely  to  look  these  volumes  througlk  is 
to  feel  a  fresh  wonder  at  the  intensity  and  the  immense 
vitality  of  the  movements  which  have  brought  Germany  so 
rapidly  to  its  great  place  among  the  nations  of  our  time.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  fifth  volume,  with  which  he  ends  his 
account  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  (1806),  Von 
SybePs  work  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  retirement 
of  Prince  Bismarck  from  the  chancellorship,  and  the  refusal 
of  Bismarck's  successor  to  allow  the  historian  the  further 
use  of  the  archives.    However,  Von  Sybel  was  not  seriously 


thwarted,  for  there  was  abundance  of  material  acoenlUt 
for  the  Ktory  of  the  four  years  from  1866  to  1870.  The  earlter 
volumes  were  translated,  and  published  by  Measra.  T.  T. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Thetwoooo- 
cluding  volumes  have  Just  now  made  their  appearance.  Tb» 
work  of  translation  has  been  done  by  competent  acholaiti 
and  the  set  will  be  found  in  every  respect  highly  credltalda 

The  Federalist :  A  Commentary  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  By  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  and  John  Jay.  Edited,  with  notes,  hf 
Paul  Leicester  Ford.  12mo,  pp.  869.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  the  habit  of  thoronghneai 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Furthermore,  he  brings  to  a 
task  of  editing  any  work  relating  to  American  history  or 
politics  not  only  great  ability  but  rare  opportnnitles  and  in* 
valuable  experience.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  reprint 
those  famous  papers  known  as  **The  Federalist**  in  toaM 
form  or  other.  But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  preseat 
a  soundly  edited  text,  to  annotate  it,  to  index  It,  and  to 
supply  an  introductory  essay  which  really  puts  the  touch  of 
finality  upon  questions  that  have  been  in  dispute  for  nearly 
a  century.  Any  edition  of  **The  Federalist**  Is  valiiAblo by 
reason  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work  as  one  of  tho 
masterpieces  of  political  science;  but  for  the  purposes  of 
critical  study  aud  precise  reference,  Mr.  Ford*s  edition.  It 
seems  to  us,  must  of  necessity  exclude  all  others.  Quite 
apart  from  the  extremely  valuable  editorial  work  Included 
in  the  introductory  part  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Ford*s  Index 
(The  Federalist  has  never  before  been  indexed)  would  entltis 
him  to  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress. 

Congressional  Committees:  A  Study  of  the  Origins  and 
Development  of  our  National  and  Local  Legislative 
Methods.  By  Lauros  G.  McConachie,  Ph.D.  VSkno, 
pp.  456.    Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1.75. 

The  study  of  the  actual  working  of  our  political  system 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  United  States  in  the  psflt 
dozen  years.  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson*8  **  Congresolmai 
Government,"  which  appeared  about  twelve  years  ago,  lifted 
the  veil  from  many  eyes,  and  en^eatly  stimulated  a  study  of 
our  government  as  it  actually  is,  apart  from  the  theory  (tf 
the  Constitution.  Mr.  Wilson  dwelt  particularly  upon  ths 
great  part  played  by  the  machinery  of  congressional 
mittees.  More  recently  Miss  FoUett^s  study  of  the 
of  the  House  of  llepresentatives  and  his  grreat  anthoritj,  < 
ercised  in  the  main  through  his  power  to  appoint  commit* 
tecs,  has  attracted  wide  attention.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  the  lint 
volume  of  ''  The  American  Commonwealth,*'  has  not  fUlod 
to  analyze  the  working  constitution  as  distinguished  from 
the  written  instrument.  Now  comes  a  new  study  on  coo* 
gressional  committees  by  Lauros  Q.  McConachie,  whosemns 
to  have  done  admirable  post-graduate  work  under  competent 
instruction  in  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  universities,  ^^imJ  to 
have  made  a  direct  study  of  politics  at  Washington,  His 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  onr 
Ameriean  politics.  One  cannot  help  thinking  how  sarpriood 
even  those  prophetic  and  sagacious  minds  that  gave  us  ^Ths 
Federalist**  would  have  been  if  they  could  see  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  system  under  which  the  bosbiMl^ 
of  law-making  and  government  Is  now  carried  on  at  Wsik 
ington.  A  search  of  Mr.  Ford*8  elaborate  Index  wliollx  ftdlft 
to  discover  any  reference  whateyer  In  the  whols  **'. 
ist  **  collection  to  oongreoaional  oommltteeo. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  W.  P.Reddaway,  B.A.  12mo, 
pp.162.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  CJompany.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Reddaway'8  little  volume  on  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  is  published  at  the  right  moment.  Mr.  Reddaway 
traces  the  origin  of  the  doctrine,  discusses  its  authorship, 
and  describes  its  subsequent  history.  He  sliows  what  part 
Canning  played  in  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrine,  and  how 
its  declaration  strengthened  his  hands  in  tlie  councils  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Reddaway  also  shows  how  the  interest  and 
policy  of  England  has  frequently  agreed  with  a  portion,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  famous  doctrine.  Mr.  Reddaway  holds  that 
the  doctrine  cannot  claim  to  be  recognized  as  international 
law,  for  the  rules  of  one  nation  for  its  own  guidance  are  not 
binding  upon  other  nations  except  by  their  acquiescence. 
Much  confusion  of  thought  exists  as  to  the  real  significance 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  it  has  established  itself  as  a 
political  force  which,  however  esteemed,  must  be  recognized. 
Above  all,  as  Mr.  Reddaway  remarks,  it  must  be  understood. 
He  has  done  something  towards  this  most  desirable  end  by 
publishing  this  little  treatise. 

Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
America.  By  Eleanor  Louisa  Lord.  8vo,  pp.  164. 
Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $1.25. 

In  this  monograph  Miss  Lord  very  ably  describes  the  in- 
ception and  failure  of  the  attempts  made  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  force  on  her 
American  colonies  the  production  of  naval  supplies.  This 
record  of  England^s  attempted  exploitation  of  New  England 
forms  the  economic  background,  so  to  s];)eak,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  monograph  makes  it  clear  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country  and  the  natural  operation  of  economic 
laws  made  inevitable  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  political 
Independence  of  the  colonies. 

A  French  Volunteer  of  the  War  of  Independence  (The 
Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud).  Translated  and  edited 
by  Robert  B.  Douglas.  12mo,  pp.  810.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud  (the  writer 
was  known  also  as  the  Compte  de  Mor6)  are  interesting  for 
the  revelations  they  make  of  the  conditions  of  society  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  just  after  the  Revolution  (when 
the  author  revisited  this  country  and  received  about  $10,000 
for  his  services  in  the  war)  as  well  as  for  the  military  ex- 
periences narrated.  The  Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud  was  a 
typical  young  French  nobleman  of  the  period,  who  enthusi- 
astically followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette 
in  our  War  of  Independence.  The  original  French  edition 
of  his  memoirs  has  become  a  rare  book  because  of  its  printer, 
who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Balzac,  the  novelist. 

The  Cruel  Side  of  War:  WMth  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. By  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  12mo, 
pp.  216.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  letters  composing  this  volume  form  a  record  of  per- 
sonal service  at  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission  during  tlie  Peninsular  campaign  of  1868  in 
Virj^iiiia.  These  letters  are  published  just  as  they  were 
written;  they  give  realistic  pictures  of  an  important  phase 
of  war  experience— one  that  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
tlie  historians.  This  little  book,  like  Walt  Whitman's 
**  Wound  Dresser,"  which  we  noticinl  in  these  columns  last 
month,  surrounds  us  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  hospital 
service  in  war  time. 

Washington  vs.  Jefferson:  The  Case  Tried  by  Battle  in 
1801-05.  By  Moses  M.  Granger.  12mo,  pp.  207. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1/25. 

Colonel  Granger's  book  is  devoted  to  a  review  and  ex- 
posiiion  of  the  secession  controversy  from  the  national,  or 
non-secession,  point  of  view.  The  positions  taken  by  North- 
em  and  Southern  statesmen,  respectively,  are  clearly,  and 
in  the  main  fairly,  stated.  The  book  explains  some  mysteries 
in  American  political  history  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
generation  of  readers  and  students. 


The  Building  of  the  British  Empire:  The  Story  of  Eng- 
land's Growth  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  Al- 
fred Thomas  Story.  In  two  parts.  12mo,  pp.  301— 
468.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3. 

Mr.  Story  takes  up  the  narrative  of  Great  Britain's  de- 
velopment at  the  time  when  territorial  conquest  in  Europe 
ceased  to  be  regarded  by  British  statesmen  as  a  possibility 
and  when  new-world  discovery  had  opened  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  new  vistas  of  imperial  expansion  beyond  seas. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  conscious  endeavor  to  sub- 
ordinate or  ignore  such  details  of  fact  as  might  have  had  a 
place  in  an  ordinary  history,  and  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief 
the  significant  sti>ps  in  Britain's  growth  as  a  colonizing 
power.  Each  of  the  two  parts  is  separately  indexed,  and  the 
publishers  have  changed  the  binding  heretofore  used  for 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  to  a  style  better  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  library. 

The  Franks,  from  their  Origin  as  a  Confederacy  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  and  the 
German  Empire.  By  Lewis  Sergeant.  12mo,  pp. 
861.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Another  volume  in  the  **  Story  of  the  Nations"  series  is 
devoted  to  the  authentic  history  (almost  inseparable  from 
legend)  of  the  ancient  Franks.  The  author  has  aimed  to 
confine  himself  *^  almost  exclusively  to  facts  which  have  a 
sure  foundation.*'  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  this  lauda- 
ble undertaking,  only  the  special  student  of  the  period  is 
competent  to  Judge,  but  of  the  difficulties  in  his  path  even 
the  superficial  reader  may  have  a  realizing  sense.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant's evident  familiarity  with  the  original  sources  of  his- 
tory tends  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his  work. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece.  By  Samuel  .1.  Bar- 
rows.   8vo,  pp.  889.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $2. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  among  our  public  men  at 
Washington  the  scholarship  and  the  literary  skill  that  is  ex- 
emplified in  this  admirable  volume  on  Greece.  Dr.  Barrows, 
now  member  of  Congress  from  the  Tenth  Massachusetts 
district,  and  known  for  a  longer  time  as  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian RegiMer^  gives  us  something  much  more  valuable  than 
the  superficial  travel-book  of  the  average  visitor  to  Greece. 
He  dedicates  his  book  to  Dr.  DOrpfeld,  and  acknowledges  in 
his  preface  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Manatt,  Wheeler, 
White,  and  other  American  Grecians,  whose  very  names  are 
a  guarantee  of  excellence.  Dr.  Barrows  knows  his  Greece 
thoroughly.  He  takes  us  through  the  Ionian  Isles,  shows  us 
the  shrines  of  Athens  and  environing  Attica,  next  visits  the 
Peloponnessus,  then  leads  the  way  through  Phocis  and  the 
Delphi  region,  takes  us  to  Thessaly,  pauses  among  the  isl- 
ands of  tlie  ^gean,  and  finally  takes  us  with  him  to  the 
site  of  old  Troy. 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico.  By 
Matias  Romero.  8vo,  pp.  800.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam^s  Sons.    $2. 

Sefior  Romero,  in  his  long  residence  at  Washington  has, 
to  a  singular  degree,  won  the  resi>ect  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  His  scholarly  accomplishments  are  on  a  par 
with  his  elevated  character  as  a  diplomat  and  statesman. 
He  has  compacted  into  this  volume  of  GFeographical  and 
Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation that  the  reader  might  vainly  seek  elsewhere. 
The  book  sums  up  territorial  information,  is  remarkably 
valuable  in  its  facts  about  mining,  gives  adequate  informa- 
tion about  the  climate,  devotes  due  attention  to  agricultural 
products,  is  very  interesting  in  its  account  of  the  races  who 
inhabit  the  country,  and  presents  the  best  attainable  sta- 
tistical information  on  population,  religion,  political  organi- 
zation, education,  railways,  telegraphs,  public  lands,  finances, 
trade  and  commerce,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  The 
statistical  tables  are  elaborate,  and  the  volome  is  supplied 
both  with  a  Talnable  table  of  contenta  and  a  satisfactonr 
index. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer,  Statesman,  Philosopher, 
and  Practical  Citizen,  1700-1790.    By  Edward  Rob- 
ins.   12mo,  pp.  8G4.     New  York  :   U.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

Of  arrangrins  books  In  the  form  of  series  there  seems  to 
be  no  end.  The  house  of  Putnams  has  liad  an  exceptionally 
large  experience  of  that  sort,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  been 
successful.  This  new  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  belongs  to  a 
new  series  entitled  '*  American  Men  of  Energy."  It  requires 
only  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive  that  this  country  has 
been  peculiarly  rich  in  distinguished  personalities  who  have 
played  a  great  part  In  the  real  development  of  the  country, 
and  who  would  not  belong  in  a  series  of  statesmen  or  men  of 
letters,  but  would  be  quite  at  home  In  a  group  of  "  Men  of 
Energy."  It  happens  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  man 
of  so  large  a  nature  and  so  varied  a  career  that  he  could  be 
made  to  fit  into  almoHt  any  sort  of  a  biographical  scheme. 
Mr.  Robins  has  given  us  a  very  convenient,  compact,  and 
trustworthy  narration  of  tlie  life  and  services  of  the  "  sturdy 
printer,  statesman,  philosopher,  and  practical  citizen." 

The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew.    By  Francis  Wilson.    12ino, 

pp.  1H4.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  ivctor  and  book-lover,  Francis  Wilson,  has  written 
a  charming  little  hook  of  reminiscences  of  his  friend  the 
late  Eugene  Field.  Of  all  Field's  Intimates  none  has  given 
lis  HO  lifelike  a  portraiture  of  that  inimitable  genius  as  appears 
in  this  rather  Informal  pen-sketch  by  Mr.  Wllwin.  It  Is  In- 
complete—but then,  no  Field  biography  that  is  likely  to  Ihj 
written  will  ever  seem  complete  or  adequatei  to  those  who 
knew  the  luan. 

Here,  There  and  Everywhere.  By  M.  E.  W.  Shen^^ood. 
8vo,  pp.  2W.    Chicago  :  Her))ert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $2.50. 

A  gossipy  book, made  up  mainly  from  Journalsof  foreign 
travel,  with  chapters  of  reniiniscrences  of  General  Scott,  N. 
P.Willis,  Washington  Irving,  George  Bancroft,  and  otlier 
eminent  Americans,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  essays.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  has  had  unusual  social  lulvantages  and  has  en- 
Joyed  the  acquaintance  of  a  remarkably  large  numberof  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women,  at  home  and  abroad. 

ECONOMICS  AND   POLITICS. 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy,  liy  Edwin  L. 
Godkin.     12ni<),  pp.  272.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.    Jf2. 

Mr.  Godkin  finds  the  unforeseen  tendencies  of  our 
American  democracy  manifested  chielly  In  Ww.  nominating 
system,  in  the  decline,  ot  our  legislatures,  in  our  municipal 
government,  and  in  the  methods  l)y  whiih  expn^usion  Is 
given  to  public  opinl(m.  Mr.  Godkin's  aim  is  to  show  that 
in  these  particulars  democracy  has  departed  from  the  paths 
marked  out  by  the  fathers.  These  essays  leavi?  tlie  general 
Impression  tliat  democracy  is  a  far  safer  political  system 
tlian  its  earlier  critics  believed  it  could  be,  but  that  as  an 
effective  governing  force  it  lias  disclosed  weakn("sses  for- 
merly undreamed  of.  Mr.  (Jodkln's  estimate  of  Australian 
democracy  is  more  favorable. 

The  Twentietli  ( ■eiitury  City.  By  Kev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.  Kinio,  pp.  18().  New  York  :  The  Baker  He 
Taylor  Company.    50  cents. 

Dr.  Strong,  the  well-known  author  of  *'Our  Country" 
and  "The  New  Era,"  has  written  a  little  book  which  attacks 
several  of  the  more  acute  problenis  of  modern  civilization, 
notably  those  rtdated  to  the  growth  of  cities.  There  is  a 
bravely  optimistic  note  In  Dr.  Strong's  message,  even  when 
he  pictures  the  dark  aspects  of  present-<lay  materialism. 

Workingmen's  Insurance.    By  William  Franklin  Wil- 
lougiiby.    12mo,  pp.  898.    lioston:  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Co.    $1.75. 
Mr.  Wllloughby,  whose  position  In  the  Department  of 

Labor  at  Washington  gives  him  unusual  facilities  for  con- 


ducting such  an  investigation,  has  devoted  this  work  to 
exhaustive  survey  of  modern  systems  of  insurance  among 
worklngmen  the  world  over  against  accident,  sickness,  and 
non-employment.  He  examines  not  only  the  Oemum  and 
Austrian  methcHls  of  compulsory  insurance,  which  have 
lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  but  also  the  variom 
forms  of  voluntary  insurance  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  lands.  The  subject  is  one  of  grest 
practical  importance,  and  considering  the  prominence  that 
it  has  hing  had  in  European  literatures  it  si'sems  strange  thai 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  so  generally  neglected  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Cotton  Industry:  An  Essay  in  American  Ekx>noinie 
History.  By  M.  B.  Hammond,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  The 
Cotton  Culture  and  the  Cotton  Trade.  Paper,  8to, 
pp.  394.     New  York  :   The  Macmillan   Company. 

$1.5(). 

This  Is  the  first  of  the  new  series  of  monographs  pub* 
llshed  by  the  American  Economic  Association  at  irr^alar 
intervals.  Dr.  Hammond  has  made  an  exceptionally  thoron^ 
study  In  the  economics  of  cotton-growing  in  our  Southern 
States  and  of  the  American  cotton  trade,  reserving  for  treat- 
ment in  a  future  monograph  the  subject  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture In  the  United  States.  So  (Closely  is  the  cotton  industry 
associated  with  slavery  in  American  history  that  a  review 
of  tlie  one  necessarily  Involves  an  investigation  of  the  other. 
Dr.  Hammond  discusses  the  influence  of  cotton  in  the  pres* 
crvation  and  extension  of  slavery,  and  especially  the  effects 
of  the  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin. 

Density  and  Distribution  of  Population  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  By  Walter  F.  Will- 
cox,  PhD.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  72.  (Economic  Stndies, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  0.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Cwn- 
I)any.    50  cents. 

Government  by  Injunction.  By  William  H.  Dunbar. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  43.  (Economic  Studies,  Vol.  UL, 
No.  1.)    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Compan)*.    50 

cents. 

Hand-Book  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  1806. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  185.  (Supplement  to  Economic 
Studies,  Vol.  III.,  No.  1.)  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.    50  cents. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Railroad  Receiverships.  By  Henry 
II.  Swain,  Pli.l).  PaiKjr,  12mo,  pp.  118.  (E^nomie 
Studies,  Vol.  III.,  No.  2.)  New  York:  The  Macmil* 
Ian  Company.    50  cents. 

The  series  of  ''Studies"  published  bi-monthly  by  the 
American  Economic  Association  is  becoming  more  and  more 
valuahlc.  Professor  WIllcox,  of  Cornell,  has  contributed 
two  Important  papers  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  the  lait 
United  States  Census.  The  last  is  descriptive  of  changes 
during  the  decade  between  1880  and  18IN)  and  of  present  con- 
ditions HO  far  as  they  may  be  read  in  the  figures  of  densltyof 
population. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  article  on  "Government  by  Injunction,** 
which  ap])carcd  in  the  Low  Qwtrtcrly  llcvtew  (London)  for 
October,  1H()7,  is  now  republished  with  some  slight  changes 
designed  to  maki^  Its  reasoning  clear  to  laymen  as  well  as  to 
members  of  the  Icpil  profession.  The  paper  calls  attentioD 
to  ccrt4iin  ^ravc  abuHi>s  In  the  exorcise  of  the  powers  intnu^ 
ed  to  courts  of  ecjuity. 

Dr.  Swain  discusses  the  subject  of  railroad  recelvarshlH 
less  from  the  lawyer's  or  investor's  point  of  view  than  tram 
that  of  the  public  economist.  His  essay  presents  impottSBl 
data  for  the  consideration  of  the  more  general  econoiiile 
phaseH  of  the  question. 

The  annual ''  Hand-Book"  of  the  association*  to  which  ii 
appended  a  report  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  held  atCtov^ 
land  last  December,  shows  that  the  membership  la  laigeaoA 
influential,  and  the  interest  in  economic  adenoe  apiMTCBUy 
on  the  increase  throughout  the  United  States. 
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A  Solntion  of  the  Race  Problem  in  the  South :  An  Essay. 
By  Enoch  Spencer  Simmons.  12mo,  pp.  150.  Wash- 
ington, N.  C. :  Published  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  Simmons  presents  the  familiar  ar^ruments  for  the 
colonization  of  the  Southern  nesrroes  and  applies  them  to  ex- 
istinfsr  conditions.  In  place  of  African  colonies  he  proposes  set- 
tlements in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Lonisiana^and  Mississippi, 
which  would  have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  white  race  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  scheme.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  a ''  solution  **  of  the  Southern  race  problem  are  hinted 
at  rather  than  seriously  discussed  by  Mr.  Simmons.  Never- 
theless, the  book  is  interesting  as  a  setting-forth  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  Southern  white  man^s  point  of  view. 

Legislation  by  States  in  1897.  Eighth  Annual  Com- 
parative Summary  and  Index  (State  Library  Bulle- 
tin). Paper,  8vo,  pp.  249.  Albany:  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    25  cents. 

Tlie  {general  laws  of  1897  in  thirty-six  of  the  States  and 
in  three  Territories  are  summarized  and  indexed  in  the  an- 
nual New  York  State  Library  Bulletin— an  invaluable  publi- 
cation for  everyone  who  wishes  to  keep  well  informed  on  the 
legislation  of  the  day. 

How  to  Right  a  Wrong:  The  Ways  and  the  Means.  By 
Moses  Samelson.  12mo,  pp.  883.  New  York :  F. 
Tennyson  Neely.    |2.  • 

The  Laborer  and  the  Capitalist.  By  Freeman  Otis 
Willey.  12mo,  pp.  822.  New  York:  Equitable  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Parasitic  Wealth;  or  Money  Reform.    By  John  Brown. 

12mo,  pp.  169.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  $1. 
Money,  Wages,  and  Prices.    By  George  E.  Roberts. 

Paper,  12mo,  pp.  96.     Chicago:  National  Sound 

Money  League. 
Republican  Responsibility  for  Present  Currency  Perils. 

By  Perry  Belmont.    12mo,  pp.  90.    New  York  :  G. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons.    50  cents. 

RELIGION. 
Sermons  to  Young  Men.    By  Henry  van  Dyke.    12mo, 
pp.  253.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25. 

This  volume,  as  the  author^s  preface  explains.  Is  a  new 
edition  of  ^*  Straight  Sermons,"  with  the  title  so  changed  as 
to  prevent  misapprehension,  and  an  additional  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  The  sermons  were  first  written 
for  Dr.  van  Dyke's  New  York  church,  in  which  there  are 
many  young  men,  and  were  afterwards  preached  in  the  col- 
lege chapels  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton.  Few  preach- 
ers Imve  succeeded  in  presenting  religious  truths  to  young 
men  of  the  present  day  bo  attractively. 

The  Christian  Gentleman  :  A  Series  of  Addresses  to 
Young  Men.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  123.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.   75  cents. 

Paul  and  his  Friends:  A  Series  of  Revival  Sermons.  By 
Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  847. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $1.50. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks  is  a  Methodist  preach- 
er of  wide  reputation  and  influence.  Ho  has  addressed  him- 
self especially  to  the  problems  of  Christian  living  in  modem 
cities.  His  recent  addresses  and  sermons,  delivered  in  Cleve- 
land, and  published  in  the  two  volumes  entitled  "The 
Christian  Gentleman"  and  "Paul  and  His  Friends,"  are 
likely  to  reach  a  larye  circle  of  readers. 

Addresses  to  Women  Engaged  in  Church  Work.  By 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  New  York.  16mo, 
pp.  149.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1. 

The  good  sense,  directness,  and  reasonableness  of  these 
addresses  by  Bishop  Potter  will  commend  them  to  many 


readers  outside  the  circle  of  workers  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  first  delivered. 

Apostolic  and  Modem  Missions.  By  Rev.  Chalmers 
Martin,  A.M.  16mo,  pp.  285.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $1. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  Students*  Lectures  on 
Missions  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  1895.  Taken 
together  these  lectures  comprise  a  systematic  comparative 
study  of  the  principles,  problem,  methods,  and  results  of 
apostolic  and  modem  missions. 

New  Forms  of  Christian  Education :  An  Address  to  the 
University  Hall  Guild.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
12mo,  pp.  39.   Boston :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  35  cents. 

This  short  address  by  Mrs.  Ward  was  originally  deliv- 
ered about  six  years  ago  in  London,  was  publi8he<l  at  that 
time,  and  reprinted  later  in  the  New  W<yrld,  It  is  an  epitome 
of  the  chang'ing  conditions  which  underlie  the  progressive 
religious  thought  and  teaching  of  the  day. 

Selfhood  and  Service:  The  Relation  of  Christian  Per- 
sonality to  Wealth  and  Social  Redemption.  By 
David  Beaton.  12mo,  pp.  220.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $1. 

This  book  contains  a  stimulating  and  rational  discussion 
of  some  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  possession  and 
employment  of  wealth.  The  author  is  the  pastor  of  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Congregational  Church,  of  Chicago. 

Aids  to  the  Devout  Life.    Reprinted  from  the  Outlook, 
18mo,  pp.  80.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
50  cents. 
This  little  book  contains  brief  appreciations  of  **The 

Pilgrim*8  Progress,*'  "The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Jeremy 

Taylor*s  **  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  Browning's  "Saul,"  and 

Keble's  "  Christian  Year." 

An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.  By  William  New- 
ton Clarke,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  498.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*8  Sons.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Clarke  holds  the  chair  of  Christian  theology  in  Col- 
gate University  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  This  volume  is  made  up 
of  lectures  delivered  to  his  classes  of  divinity  students. 

God:  Nature  and  Attributes.  By  Randolph  S.  Foster, 
D.D.  8yo,  pp.  816.    New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  |8. 

The  present  work  is  the  fifth  volume  of  Bishop  Foster's 
^Studies  in  Theology."  A  previous  volume  in  this  series 
having  been  devoted  to  the  argument  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  first  cause,  the  author's  aim  in  this  later  study  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  being  whose  existence 
has  been  thus  logically  established. 

Divine  Immanence :  An  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Signifi- 
cance of  Matter.  By  J.  R.  Hlingworth,  M.A.  12mo, 
pp.270.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.60. 

Mr.  niingworth  makes  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  some  of  the  ablest  theologians 
of  the  day  in  regard  to  certain  theories  of  the  universe  more 
or  less  at  variance  with  established  religious  beliefs.  This 
writer  is  entirely  sympathetic  with  progressive  thought  in 
science  and  philosophy,  but  too  orthodox  in  his  theology  to 
satisfy  independent  inquirers  in  those  fields  of  research. 

The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions.  Reprinted  from 
the  Outlook.  18mo,  pp.  125.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    50  cents. 

A  series  of  brief  papers  by  representative  scholars  on  the 
essential  truths  of  Judaism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Brahmanism,  and  Christianity. 

Life,  Death  and  Immortality.  With  Kindred  Essays. 
By  William  M.  Bryant,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  442.  New 
York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1.75. 

The  essays  comprising  this  volume  have  been  written 
from  the  modem  scientific  and  critical  point  of  Tiew.  The 
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author  InstituteB  a  comparison  between  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  the  the  leading  Oriental  faiths. 

The  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  Ancient  World: 
A  Study  in  the  History  of  Moral  Development.  By 
R.  M.  Wenley.  12mo,  pp.  194.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.    75  cents. 

This  volume  affords  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  church  history.  The  three  main  streams  of  influ- 
ence—the Greek,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Roman— that  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
clearly  defined.  The  subject  is  approached  on  the  philo- 
sophical, rather  than  the  institutional  side.  The  treatment 
is  broad  and  comprehensive.  The  author,  while  a  man 
trained  in  the  Scotch  universities,  is  at  present  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Apostles,  Including  the  Period  from  the  Death  of 
Jesus  until  the  Greater  Missions  of  Paul.  By  Er- 
nest Renan.  Translated  and  edited  by  Joseph 
Henry  Allen,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  318.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    ?2.50. 

The  translating  and  editing  of  this  work  was  the  last 
literary  labor  of  the  late  Dr.  Allen  and  was  completed  only 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  The  translation  was  made 
from  Renan^s  thirteenth  edition,  and  the  editorial  notes,  it 
goes  without  saying,  were  made  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George  R. 
Crooks,  D.D.  Svo,  pp.  617.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.    $3.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  lectures  on  church  history  de- 
livered at  Drew  Theological  Seminary  by  the  late  Dr.  Crooks. 
Such  parts  of  the  manuscript  as  had  not  been  revised  before 
the  author's  death  were  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Katharine  Crooks.  Brief  bibliographies  are  added 
to  some  of  the  chapters. 

The  Making  of  Methodism:  Studies  in  the  Genesis  of 
Institutions.  By  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  I). I).,  LL.D.  Svo, 
pp.189.    Nashville:  Barbee  &  Smith.    $1. 

Dr.  Tigert's  new  volume  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
the  governmental,  or  administrative,  history  of  American 
Methodism.  It  contains  interesting  studies  of  the  presiding 
eldership,  of  the  itinerancy,  and  of  the  origin  of  tlio  General 
Conference.  The  author's  x>oint  of  view  is  that  of  Southern 
Methodism. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dealing  with  it«  Language, 
Literature,  and  Contents.  Edited  by  James  Has- 
tings, M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A. 
Selbie,  M.A.  In  four  vols.,  Vol.  I.,  A — Feasts.  Svo, 
pp.  879.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    %&. 

This  work  is  really  a  Biblical  encyclopedia.  All  the 
more  important  articles  are  signed,  and  the  proofs  have  been 
revised  by  such  scholars  as  Professor  Davidson,  of  Edin- 
burgh; Canon  Driver,  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  Swete,  of 
Cambridge.  The  departments  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
criticism,  theology,  and  geography  fairly  represent  the  best 
American  and  British  scholarship  of  the  day.  Excellent 
maps  are  provided.    The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 

The  Bible  Story  Retold  for  Young  People.  By  W.  H. 
Bennett,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.  12ino,  pp. 
418.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    SI. 

In  this  volume  the  Old  Testament  story  is  told  by  W.  H, 
Bennett,  M.A.,  of  Hackney  and  New  Colleges,  London, 
and  the  New  Testament  story  by  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  of 
New  College.  The  narratives  are  compact  and  skillfully  car- 
ried. There  are  three  maps  and  a  score  or  more  of  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Woman's  Bible.  Part  II.  Comments  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  from  Joshua  to  Revelation. 
Paper,  Svo,  pp.  217.  New  York:  European  Publish- 
ing Company.    60  cents. 


The  second  part  of  the  ''Woman's  Bible,**  contalnlnf 
comments  on  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  referrtng  to 
women  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  a  group  of  colaborcn, 
has  Just  made  its  appearance.  This  work  has  provoked 
much  controversy,  and  its  purpose  has  apparently  been 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  a  new  version  of  the  Bible,  bnta 
commentary  prepared  by  women  who  deny  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  those  passages  which  seem  to  them  to  foster  degrad- 
ing ideas  of  womanhood. 

The  Topical  Psalter:  An  Arrangement  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  by  Topics,  for  Resjionsive  Reading.  Ar- 
ranged by  Sylvanus  B.  Warner,  D.D.  16ino,  pp. 
187.    Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    25  cents. 

The  New  Dispensation  (The  New  Testament).    Trans- 
•  lated  from  the  Greek  by  Robert  D.  Weekes.    8vo, 
pp.  525.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
$2.25. 

Christ  and  the  Critics.  By  G^rOme.  ISmo,  pp.  86i 
Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    50  cents. 

The  Coming  of  the  Great  King;  or,  An  Examination 
and  Discussion  of  the  Subjec^  of  the  Second  Com- 
ing of  Ctirist,  and  of  Questions  Thereto  Related. 
By  Wijliam  Houliston.  16mo,  pp.  184.  Boeton: 
D^Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co. 

In  His  Steps:  "What  would  Jesus  Do?"  By  Charles 
M.  Sheldon.  12mo,  pp.  282.  Chicago:  Advance 
Publishing  Company.    75  cents. 

The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  from 
the  Original  French.  Svo,  pp.  888.  New  York: 
Peter  Eckler.    75  cents. 

Renan's  Life  of  Jesus.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  William  G.  Hutchinson.  12mo,  pp.  VL 
New  York:  A.  Ixjvell  &  Co.    40  cents. 

ETHICS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  Genealogy  of  Morals.  By  Friedrich  Nietzaobe.  Trans- 
lated by  William  A.  Hausemanu.  Poems.  Tnu» 
lated  by  John  Gray.  12mo,  pp.  808.  New  To^: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  tentli  volume  of  Nietzsche^s  collected  works  is  mala- 
ly  devoted  to  what  his  English  editor  calls  *' gentlenuu^ 
morality,"  as  distingfuished  from  *^  slave-morality.**  '•A 
Genealogy  of  Morals  "  includes  the  discussion  of  such  Uqiloi 
as  the  conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  **iniilt«*'  **bad  OOB- 
srience/*  and  especially  "  Ascetic  Ideals.**  The  present  vol* 
ume  also  includes  a  selection  of  Nietzsche^s  poems. 

Studies  of  Good  and  Evil:  A  Series  of  EIssayBupon  Prol^ 
lenis  of  Philosophy  and  of  Life.  By  Joeiah  Royte. 
13mo,  pp.  »99.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  CJo.  tL80l 

Tlie  titles  of  some  of  the  essays  composing  this  voIobm 
do  not  in  tliemsclves  indicate  the  unity  of  the  series.  *^Tlis 
Problem  of  Job,"  "  The  Case  of  John  Banyan,**  "  TenayMn 
and  Pessimism,"  etc.,  are  the  subjects  of  oonorete  stndki 
along  the  same  line.  As  Professor  Royce  says  la  an  IntR^ 
du(rtory  chapter,  the  general  title,  **  Studies  of  Good  and 
Evil,"  commits  tlie  essays  merely  to  one  common  chaFaofeKi 
*'  They  are  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributions  to  ths 
comprehension  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  universe.**  One 
of  the  papers  is  an  historical  study  of  a  conflict  between  good' 
and  evil  tendencies  in  early  California  life— the  ^sqoattor" 
riot  of  1850  in  Sacramento. 

Dynamic  Idealism:  An  Elementary  Course  in  the  Mstih 
physics  of  Psychology.    By  Alfred  H.  Llogrd,  Ph-IX 
16mo,  pp.  241.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClug  &  Oa   tL 
Dr.  Lloyd  contends  that  not  only  Is  psyohology  witfaoot 

metaphysics  useless,  bat  that  real  poyohologsr  fi  motaiiiyrifliL 
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Only  the  metaphysical  principle  can  make  any  fact  or  any 
process  really  concrete/*  He  holds  to  the  old  definition, 
*'  science  of  the  soul,**  usually  employing  the  more  general 
term,  "  self,"  for  the  soul-reality.  His  lectures  are  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  non-technical  students  of  the  subject. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Balzac.  By  Ursula  N.  Gestefeld. 
12mo,  pp.  112.  New  York  :  The  Gestefeld  Publish- 
ing CJompany.    $1. 

A  brief  analysis  of  "The  Magic  Skin,"  "Louis  Lam- 
bert,** and  "  Seraphita,**  made  with  a  view  to  deducing  the 
basic  principles  of  the  great  French  noveli8t*8  philosophy  of 
iife. 

All's  Right  With  the  World.  By  Charles  B.  Newcomb. 
12mo,  pp.  261.  Boston  :  The  Philosophical  Publish- 
ing Company.    $1.50. 

The  philosophy  of  existence  accepted  by  the  author  of 
this  book  is  well  summarized  by  the  title  of  his  treatise.  It 
is  unmixed  optimism.  The  book  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  brief  and  often  epigrammatic  maxims  and  argu- 
cncntative  or  exhortatory  paragraphs. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  World's  Great  Books.  Aldine  Edition.  8vo.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

This  series,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rossiter  John- 
son, certainly  begins  well.  We  have  received  the  initial  five 
volumes,  and  find  that  they  include  works  as  varied  as  "  The 
Dialogues  of  Plato  *'  (Benjamin  Jowett*8  translation)  with 
an  admirable  new  introduction  by  Professor  Royce  of  Har- 
vard ;  Creasy's  "  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,**  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Rossiter  Johnson,  and  with  new  chapters 
added  on  Gettysburg  and  Sedan  which  give  the  volume  an 
especial  value;  Gilbert  White*s  "The  Natural  History  of 
Selbourne,"  w^ith  an  introduction  by  George  H.  EUwanger ; 
Charlotte  Bronte*s  "Jane  Eyre,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spafford;  and  Heine*s  "Pictures of  Travel 
(Translated  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland),  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Charles  Harvey  Genung.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  editor-in- 
chief,  has  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  selection  consist- 
ing of  Speaker  Reed,  President  Harper,  Dr.  Hale,  and  Mr. 
Spofford  of  the  Congrressional  Library.  The  volumes  are  to 
have  a  very  wide  range,  and  each  one  is  to  be  complete  in 
itself  and  to  belong  to  what  we  may  term  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  masterpiece  literature.  The  typography  and 
paper  are  admirable,  and  the  series  gains  distinct  value  also 
from  illustrations  which,  if  not  profuse  in  number,  are  of  a 
high  quality.  We  shall  duly  announce  subsequent  volumes 
in  this  attractive  series  as  they  make  their  appearance* 

REFERENCE  AND  HAND-BOOKS. 

The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World.  Prepared  under  the 
Superintendence  of  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  A.M.  Folio. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

The  long-awaited  "  Century  Atlas**  amply  fulfills  all  ex- 
pectations and  promises.  It  is  truly  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. Some  of  the  editorial  and  managerial  ability  that 
produced  the  "Century  Dictionary**  and  "CyclopsBdla  of 
Names"  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the  preparation 
of  this  masterpiece  of  modem  cartography.  Nearly  three 
hundred  maps  are  presented,  covering  all  parts  of  the  globe« 
a  large  proportion  of  space  being  given  to  those  countries.  In 
both  hemispheres,  about  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  popular  desire  for  information  is  strong.  On  all  the 
maps  railroads  are  printed  in  red,  and  in  the  case  of  moun- 
tiiin  systems  contour-lines,  or  lines  of  equal  elevation  above 
the  sea,  are  printed  in  olive  or  brown.  Altogether  the  indexes 
cite  about  170,000  names  as  recorded  in  this  atlas,  and  this 


fact  affords  some  indication  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
places  have  been  located  and  identified  on  the  maps.  The 
color  effects  and  typ(^rra.phy  are  admirable.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  a  more  satisfactory  or  beautiful  piece  of  work,  in  these 
respects,  could  have  been  produced.  The  size  of  the  page 
(tf  X 18  inches)  facilitates  consultation ;  this  is  a  great  con- 
venience. For  general  use  the  "  Century  '*  will  surely  super- 
sede all  works  of  its  class  heretofore  published. 

The  Bookman  Literary  Yeap-Book,  1898.  Edited  by 
James  MacArthur.  12mo,  pp.  260.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  MacArthur,of  the  Bookman^  has  invented  and  carried 
through  a  very  attractive  year-book  which  prints  the  pic- 
tures of  prominent  writers  of  the  past  year,  with  brief  biog- 
raphies. There  is  also  appended  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
Information  on  matters  relating  to  books  and  publishing. 
The  volume  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  its  half-tone 
portraits  are  therefore  exceptionally  attractive. 

Who's  Who.— 1898.  Second  year  of  New  Issue.  Edited 
by  Douglas  Sladen.  12mo,  pp.  864.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    11.75. 

This  is  a  biographical  dictionary  revised  annually.  It 
contains  much  general  information  not  easily  accessible  else- 
where, and  is  well  up  to  date. 

Music  :  How  it  Came  to  be  What  It  Is.  By  Hannah 
Smith.  12mo,  pp.  254.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

A  brief  popular  history  of  music.  To  make  the  subject 
Intelligible  the  writer  begins  with  a  chapter  on  "Musical 
Acoustics.**  She  then  describes  ancient  and  mediaeval  music, 
and  gives  a  chapter  each  to  the  Belgian  school  and  music  In 
Italy.  She  then  explains  the  evolution  of  the  modem  scale 
and  the  development  of  the  opera  and  the  oratorio.  The  last 
four  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Instrumental  music, 
the  piano-forte,  and  the  orchestra.  The  book  Is  Illustrated, 
and  a  series  of  pictures  of  rare  old  musical  Instruments  is 
appended. 

How  to  Play  Golf.  By  H.  J.  Whigham.  12mo,  pp.  818. 
Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

There  are  a  good  many  books  extant  on  the  great  ques- 
tion how  to  play  golf,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for 
more.  Mr.  Whigham*s  book  Is  very  American  and  very  much 
np  to  date.  A  novel  feature  of  It  is  its  great  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  prominent  players,  to  illustrate  various  attitudes 
and  strokes. 

De  Pontibus :  A  Pocket-Book  for  Bridge  Engineers. 
By  J.  A.  L.  Waddell.  16mo,  pp.  414.  New  York  z 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.    $8. 

The  author  of  this  little  technical  work  Is  an  engineer 
of  wide  experience,  and  he  has  compacted  In  convenient 
form  a  vast  deal  of  Information  on  the  subject  of  bridges 
and  bridge-building.  Its  only  fault  seems  to  be  Its  lack  of 
Illustrations.    Engineers  will  find  it  invaluable. 

The  Prunlng-Book  :  A  Monograph  of  the  Pruning  and 
Training  of  Plants  as  Applied  to  American  Condi- 
tions. By  L.  H.  Bailey.  12mo,  pp.  546.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  is  now  rather  late  In  the  season  of  *96  to  use  this  little 
volume  as  an  immediate  practical  guide  in  the  treatment 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Nevertheless,  its  range  of  information 
is  very  much  wider  than  the  title  of  the  book  would  imply. 
Anybody  really  Interested  in  the  culture  of  trees— whether 
orchards,  forests,  or  lawns— will  find  this  volume  an  indis- 
pensable treasure,  good  for  all  years  and  all  seasons. 
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The  Arena.- Boston.    June. 

Usurpations  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Money  Power.    I).  L.  HnsHell. 

Direct  Nomination  of  Candidates  by  the  People.  J.  S.  Hop- 
kins. 

Decadence  of  Patriotism,  and  What  It  Means.    H.  E.  Foster. 

Elements  of  Organic  Evolution.    David  S.  Jordan. 

Professor  Briggs  and  the  Bible.    O.  B.  Jenkins. 

Restrictive  Medical  Legislation  and  the  Public  Weal.  B.  O. 
Flower. 

Relation  of  Color  to  the  Emotions.    Harold  Wilson. 

The  Invisible  Empire.    John  Clark  Ridpath. 

The  Open  Vision  In  Art.    D.  P.  Baldwin. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    June. 

The  War  with  Spain,  and  After. 

Uncertain  Factors  in  Naval  Conflicts.    Ira  N.  Hollis. 

The  Montanians.    Rollin  L.  Hartt. 

Washington  Reminiscences.    A.  R.  Spoflford. 

A  New  Programme  in  E(lu(>ation.    C.  H.  Henderson. 

Normal  Schools  and  the  Training  of  Teachers.    Fredeiick 

Burk. 
High-School  Extension.    D.  S.  Sanford. 
A  Successful  Bachelor.    L.  H.  Vincent. 
The  Teacher  and  the  Laboratory;  A  Reply.    H.  Mllnster- 

beig. 
The  End  of  All  Living.    Alice  Brown. 
A  New  Estimate  of  Cromwell.    James  F.  Rho<le8. 

Century  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Toledo,  the  Imperial  City  of  Spain.    Stephen  Bonsai. 

Pictures  for  Don  Quixote.    W.  D.  Howells. 

Club  and  Salon.— II.    Amelia  Gere  Mastm. 

The  Fat©  of  the  Spanish  Armada.— I.    William  F.  Til  ton. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.    Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

The  Three  Rs  at  Circle  City.    Anna  Fulcomer. 

A  Critical  Review  of  Daly's  Theater.    J.  R.  Towse. 

The  Inside  Working  of  the  Theater.  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

An  Outline  of  Japanese  Art.— II.    Ernest  F.  FenoUosa. 

The  Confederate  Torpedo  Service.    R.  O.  Crowley. 

Gilbert  Stuart's  Portraits  of  Women.    Charles  H.  Hart. 

Ten  Months  with  the  Cuban  Insurgents.    Emory  W.  Fenn. 

The  Coamopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    June. 


W  Greely. 
Autobiography  of  Napoleon  Bonnparte. 
Transformation  of  Citizen  Into  Soldier.    Vaughan  Kester. 
Lovers'  Day  ut  a  State  Cump.    Irving  Bacheller. 
Bombardment  of  Zanzibar.    R.  Dorsey  Mohun. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    Juno. 

Our  War  with  Spain :  Its  Justice  and  Necessity.  J.  B.  For- 
aker 

The  Hull  Army  Bill.    J.  A.  T.  Hull. 

Cuba  and  Its  value  as  a  Colony.    Robert  T.  Hill. 

The  War  for  Cuba.    Joseph  E.  Chamberlain. 

Social  Conditions  in  Our  Newest  Territory.    Helen  C.  Candeo. 

Textile  War  Between  the  North  and  South.    Jerome  Dowd. 

The  Little  Kingdom  of  the  President.    II.  L.  West. 

The  Si'hool  System  of  Germany.    Theobald  Zie«ler. 

The  Ideal  Training  of  the  American  Girl.  Thomas  David- 
son. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Teaching  Profession.    W.  H.  Hurnham. 

A  French  View  of  the  Amerlc-an  Workinjrnian.    T.  SUinton. 

Have  We  Still  Need  of  Poetry  ?    Calvin  Thomas. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Our  Newest  Applianc^es  of  War.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

Home  Sanitation.    Katherine  B.  Johnson. 

Thnw  \Ionths  in  Europe  for  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 

Margaret  Blsland. 
Hints  Concerning  the  Aim  of  All  Decorations.    T.  Dreiser. 

Godey's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

When  War  Is  Right. 

The  Spaniard  in  Cuba.    Joseph  D.  Miller. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exi>osition.    Elsie 

Reiusoner. 
Japanese  Glimpses.    Mabel  C.  Jones. 
Our  System  of  Moving  Freight.    D.  J.  Greene. 


Freaks  of  Sea-Lamps  and  Fog-Signals.    Joanna  R.  N".  Kyle. 
A  Forerunner  of  Freedom.    J.  L.  Wright. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

The  Czar's  People.    Julian  Ralph. 

(hirrent  Fallacies  Uiwn  Naval  Subjects.    Capt.  A.  T.  Mahaa 

The  Sl>irit  of  Mahongui.    Frederic  Remington. 

The  Trolley  in  Rural  Parts.    Sylvester  Baxter. 

A  Retwl  Cipher  Dispatch.    David  H.  Bates. 

A  Study  of  a  Child.    Louise  E.  Hogan. 

A  Centurv  of  Culmn  Diplomacy— 17K»  to  1885.    A.  B.  Hart. 

The  Situation  in  China. 

Home  Magazine.— Binghampton,  N.  Y.    June. 

Fortress  Monroe.    Henry  Hale. 

Famous  Sea  Fights. 

The  Great  War  Secretary— Edwin  M.  Stanton.    W.  G.  Inrliu 

In  Time  of  War.    Minna  Irving. 

Labor  Exchanges— A  New  Social  Factor.    A.  S.  Chapman. 

The  Anglo-American  Alliance. 

Remarkable  Animal  Instincts.    James  Weir,  Jr. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    Jane. 

The  Anec<lotiil  Side  of  Mrs.  fUeveland. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Love  Story  in  Literature.    Clifford  How- 
ard. 
A  Wonderful  Little  World  of  People.    Madeline  8.  Bridges. 
Gardens  for  ( -hildren.    Charles  Ai.  Skinner. 
Lilian  Bell  on  the  Russian  Frontier. 

Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    June. 

Klondike  and  Climatic  Reflections.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

Suicide  in  India.    Lawrence  Irwell. 

Gastronomic  Germany.    Walter  Cotgrave. 

Robins.    George  R.  Frysinger. 

In  Time  of  Peace.    Henry  H.  Bennett. 

Dogs  and  Railroad  Conductors.    Richard  Malcolm  JohnBtoiU 

The  Terrors  of  Authorship.    Elmer  £.  Benton. 

McClure'B  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Cuba  Under  Spanish  Rule.    Fitzhugh  Lee. 

Sons  of  the  Ships  of  Steel.    Jame«  Barnes. 

How  the  War  Began.    Stephen  Bonsai. 

With  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Armies.    Nelson  A.  Miles. 

Social  Life  in  the  Army  of  the  Union.    Ira  Seymour. 

The  Cost  of  War.    George  B.  Waldron. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.    C.  A.  Dana. 

Stories  of  the  Fighting  Leaders.    L.  A.  Coolldge. 

An  American  In  Manila.    Joseph  E.  Stevens. 

In  the  B'leld  with  (iomez.    Grover  Flint. 

The  Battleship  at  Work.    Earl  Mayo. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Historic  Naval  Engagements. 

Two  Mill's  of  Millionaires. 

Into  Battle  and  Through  It.    Elliott  F.  Shaw. 

Dewey's  Invincible  Squadron. 

Havana. 

The  National  Magazine. — Boston.    June. 

Heroism  on  the  Battlefield.    Sara  C.  Burnett. 

Memorable  Scenes  in  Our  First  Congress.    Joe  M.  Chappie^ 

The  American  Volunteer.    R.  C.  Kempton. 

War  Times  at  the  White  House.    Mitchell  Mannerin^. 

The  Navjil  Militia.    Herbert  1).  Sawyer. 

The  Evolution  of  Our  Army  and  Navy.    Frank  H.  TAw>y^n, 

Outburst  of  Patrl(»tlc  Sentiment.    Arthur  J.  Dodge. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    June. 

At  Home  witli  the  Birds.    Elizabeth  W.  Scbermerhom. 

(Joncord  History  and  Life.    George  W.  Cooke. 

A  Glimuiae  at  Colonial  Schools.    Amelia  L.  Hill. 

A  District  School  S<'venty  Years  Ago.    Reuben  A.  Guild. 

A  New  England  College  in  the  West.    (Iowa  College.)    J.  I 

Manat  t. 
Tlie  Stone  Fleet  of  1861.    F.  P.  McKibben. 
The  Whaling  Disiister  of  1«71.    F.  P.  McKibben. 
Ben  Frank lin*s  Ballafls.    Edward  £.  Hale. 

Scribner'a  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Undergrculuate  Li f e  at  Vassar.    Margaret  Sherwood. 
Seaside  Pleasure  Grounds  for  Cities.    Sylvester  Baxter. 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
The  Workers-Tho  We8t.-lV.    Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

(JProm  the  latest  numbers  received,) 


American  Amateur  Photographer. — New  York.    April. 

Good  and  Bad  Combined  Baths.    A.  W.  Scott. 
One  Hundred  and  Ten  Degrees.    F.  R.  Batchelder. 
Developers.    Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 


American   Journal    of 


Sociology.— Chicago.     (Bi-Monthly.) 
May. 


PosHibilities  of  the  Present  Industrial  System.  Paul  Monroe. 
Rel  ition  of  Sex  to  Primitive  Social  Control.    W.  I.  Thomas. 
Relief  and  Care  of  Dependents.— IV.    H.  A.  Millis. 
Plea  for  a  Coiiperative  Church-Parish  System.  W.  Laidlaw. 
Social  Control.— XIII.    Edward  A.  Ross. 
The  Persistence  of  Social  Groups.-  II.    Georg  Simmel. 
A  New  Plan  for  the  Control  of  Quasi-Publio  Works.    J.  D. 
Forrest. 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. — New  York.    May. 

Two  Great  American  Treaties.    W.  Martin  Jones. 
Knrop&tkin :  War  Lord  of  Russia.    Charles  Johnston. 
The  Late  Anton  Seidl.    Charles  D.  Lanier. 
George  MtlUer :  A  Character  Sketch.    W.  T.  Stead. 
The  Slovement  for  Better  Primaries.    W.  L.  Hotchkiss. 

Annals     of    the    American    Academy.— Philadelphia.     (Bl- 

Monthly.)    May. 

The  Municipality  and  the  Gas  Supply.    L.  S.  Rowe. 
Causes  Affecting  Railway  Rates  and  Fares.    W.  W.  Weyl. 
Intervention  and  the  Recognition  of  Cuban  Independence. 

A.  S.  Hershey. 
Tlie  New  York  Primary  Election  Law.    W.  J.  Branson. 

Appleton'a  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    May. 

The  Question  of  Wheat.— II.    W.  C.  Ford. 

The  West  Indian  Bridge  Between  North  and  South  America. 

J.  W.  Spencer. 
Witchcraft  in  Bavaria.    E.  P.  Evans. 
Kite-Flying  in  1897.    George  J.  Varney. 
Principles  of  Taxation.— XVIII.    David  A.  Wells. 
A  Study  of  Snow  Crystals.    W.  A.  Bentley,  G.  H.  Perkins. 
A  Relic  of  Astrology.    H.  C.  Bolton. 
A  Study  of  Children's  Ideals.    Estelle  M.  Darrah. 
Man's  Dei)endence  on  the  Earth.    M.  L.  Gallou6dec. 
Earliest  liecollections.    Victor  and  Catherine  Henri. 

The  Architectural  Record.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)   April. 

The  Mairies  of  Paris.    Fernand  Mazade. 
The  Evolution  of  Furniture.    Alvan  C.  Nye. 
Tlie  Art  of  Wil liam  Morris.    Russell  Sturgis. 
French  Cathedrals.— XI V.    BarrFerree. 

Art  An^teur.— New  York.    May. 

Pen  Drawing  as  It  is  Practiced  in  Drawing. 
The  I^ainting  of  Cherries.    A.  O.  Moore. 
First  Lessons  in  China  Painting.— I.    F.  E.  HaU. 
Drawing  for  Children.— VIII.    Ernest  Knauflt. 


Art  Interchange.— New  York.    May. 

C.  H.  Israels. 

W.  G.  Page. 
Atalanta.— London.    May. 


The  Work  of  Josepli  Israels. 

(ioya  y  Lucientes. 

Decoration  in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  Argylls:  Tlie  Romance  of  a  Great  Family.    Gtortrude 

Oliver-Williams. 
Love  Songs  of  Many  Lands.    Laura  A.  Smith. 
Tlieodore  Watts-Dunton :  A  Living  Poet.    Kent  Carr. 
Tlie  Ruskin  Museum.    Dudley  Lewin. 
Diderot  and  Rousseau :  Stories  of  Two  Great  Men.    John 

Grant. 

Badminton  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Musterinp: "  Scrubbers"  in  Queensland.    H.  L.  Heber-Percy. 

I'niversity  Cricket  Matches.    R.  H.  Lyttelton. 

Knappjin  :  A  W^elsh  Game  of  the  Tudor  Period.  A.  G.  Brad- 
ley. 

Cross-Conntry  Running.    R.  R.  Conway. 

'Twixt  Trout  and  Grayling:  A  Study  on  the  Monnow.  O. 
Parkinson. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Pro}.(ress  of  Banking  in  Great  Brltaiu  and  Ireland  During 

IHU7. 
The  Indian  Currency  Commission. 
The  Competition  of  Penny  Banks. 
Stoek-Exchange  Values. 
Insurance  of  Employers'  Liability. 


The  Bankers'  Magazine.— New  York.    May. 

Safety  of  Notes  Issued  Against  Bank  Assets.    O.  A.  EliasoiL 
Some  Economio  Problems.    J.  W.  Fries. 
The  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland.   J.  M.  Forbes. 
Changes  in  the  National  Bank  Act. 

The  Biblical  World.— Chicago.    May. 

Literary  Influence  in  the  Development  of  Greek  Religion. 

A.  Fairbanks. 
Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Doctrine  of  God.    G.  B.  Foster. 
Expository  Preaching.— II.    W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 
An  Outline  of  ^e  Life  of  Jesus.    Shailer  Mathews. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    May. 

Disraeli  the  Younger.    C.  Whibley. 

The  Zionists.    C.  R.  Conder. 

The  Philosophy  of  Impressionism.    C.  F.  Koary. 

The  Volunteers  as  a  Fighting  Force. 

Odd  Volimies.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

The  Noose.    Horace  Hutchinson. 

Nomenclature  of  Our  Battleships.    J.  C.  D.  Hay. 

Sir  Charles  Murray. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    April. 

Sea  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Hong  Kong. 

Trade  and  Trade  Routes  in  Slam. 

Commercial  Publication  and  Information  Bureau  in  the 

United  States. 
The  United  States  Trade  in  Melals  and  Their  Manufacturers. 
British  Trade  with  Tunis. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    May. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Social  Life  of  Canada.    Adam  Shortt. 
The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— VII.   J.  O.  Bon- 

rinot. 
The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada.   T.  E.  Champion. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Is  the  End  of  the  World  Near  ?   John  Munro. 
My  Dayon  Circuit.    A  Practicing  Barrister. 
Under  Water  in  a  Submarine  Boat.    A.  H.  Atteridge. 
London :  A  Capital  at  Play.    B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
The  Reporters^  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Robert 
Macnray. 

Caasier's  Magazine.— New  York.   May. 

Johannesburg  of  To-day.    A.  C.  Key. 
Wire  Ropeways.    W.  T.  H.  Carrington. 
Nickel-Steel  Armor  in  the  United  States.   Titus  Elke. 
Present-Day  Ship-Building  Problems.   W.  F._  Durand. 
Raising  Wrecks  in  the  Thames.    Davi' 


Compressed  Air  in  Mining. 


David  W.  Noakes. 
Edward  A.  Rix. 


Catholic  World.— New  York.    May. 

Progress  of  Catholicityin  New  York :  Its  Cause. 

Customs.  Races,  and  Religions  in  the  Balkans.— II.    E.  Mt 

Lynch. 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz.    George  McDermot. 
Catholio  Life  in  New  York  City.    R.  H.  Clarke. 
The  Life  of  Sleep.    William  Seton. 
The  Net  in  the  Modem  World.    Henry  E.  O'Keeffe. 
The  New  Departure  in  Citizenship.    Robert  J.  Mahon. 
*'  Ta  Pinu  '*  and  Its  Madonna.    Dom  Michael  Barrett. 

Chambers's  Journal.- Edinburgh.    May. 

Commercial  Education  Abroad  and  at  Home.  Grant  Ogilvle, 
A  Trip  in  a  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyer. 
Holy  Island.    Sarah  Wilson. 
Australian  Snakes  and  Snake-Yams. 
A  Chapter  on  Conversation. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    May. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
A  Klondike  Problem. 

Church  Districts  in  Charity  Work.  Frederic  Almy. 
Public  Outdoor  Relief  .—I.    Edward  T.  Devine. 
Industrial  Insurance :  A  Discussion. 

The  ChauUuquan.— MeadviUe,  Pa.   May. 

Glimpses  of  Switzerland.    H.  H.  Ri^n. 

A  Study  of  Literature  in  Rome.    William  C.  Lawton. 

The SpringRevival Among  Flowers.   F. S. Mathews. 

Economic  Politics  In  the  United  States.   J.  W.  Perrin. 

Kingpiaz.   Felix L. Oswald. 

The  Electrlo  Fnmace.   John  Trowbridge. 

Europe  in  Chlnaand  the  Great  Siberlanllailway.  G.  OaroUoJ 
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The  New  Arctic  Eldorado.    Heory  Wysham  Lanier. 
The  United  States  and  Hawaii.    Mary  H.  Krout. 
Cuha  and  Her  People.    William  E.  Curtis. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    May. 

The  Collision  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  Dreyfus  Case.    Yves  Guyot. 

Health  on  the  Bicycle.    E.  B.  Turner. 

The  Wanint;  of  Evaneeli(;ali8m.    Richard  Heath.  • 

A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Transcaspian.    E.  N.  Adler. 

The  Slave  Trade  in  the  West  African  Hinterland.    C.  H, 

Robinson. 
The  Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine.    Joseph  Prag. 
In  Andalusia  with  a  Bicycle.    Joseph  Pennell. 
The  Opinions  of  Fried  rich  Nietzsche.    Professor  Seth. 
How  China  May  Yet  Be  Saved.    Demetrius  C.  Bouiger. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— liondon.    May. 

George  II.  at  Dettingen.    W.  H.  Fitchett. 

James  Payn.    Leslie  Stephen. 

Charles  Lamb  and  Robert  Lloyd.— I.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

At  Storey's  Gate.    Horace  Hutchinson. 

A  Comrade  of  the  Naplers.    Stephen  (Jwynn. 

Social  Evolution  In  Japan.    Mauric:  E.  Paul. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Tramp.    F.  M.  F.  Skene. 

Schoolmaster's  Humor.    W.  B.  Thomas. 

CoBmopolis.- London.    April. 

(In  English.) 

Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa.    Olive  Schrelncr. 
Coleridge's  >Jote8  on  FlOgel's  History  of  Comic  Literature. 

(In  French.) 

VOrOsmarty.  the  Poet  of  the  Hungarian  Renaissance. 
Unpublished  Letter  from  Millet  to  Rousseau. 
On  the  Grand  Banc.    Charles  de  Gofflc. 
The  Corsican  Patriotibm  of  Napoleon.    A.  Chupuet. 

(In  German.) 

Letters  from  Rome.— III.    1*.  D.  Fischer. 

Prussian  and  German  Tactics.    A.  von  Boguslawski. 

May. 

(In  English.) 

Mr.  Bodley's  "  France."    Frederic  Harrison. 
Topelius.    R.  N.  Bain. 
C'ycling  in  the  High  Alps.    Joseph  Pennell. 
Greek  Contemporary  Literature.    Lewis  Sergeant. 

(In  French.) 

The  Hollanders  in  Java.— HI.    Joseph  Challley-Bert. 
The  Hundred  Days  in  Italy.    G.  Marcotti. 

(In  German.) 

The  Imperial  Game.    J.  J.  David. 

Bernhard  von  Lepel.    Theodor  Fontane. 

Letters  from  Rome.— I V.    1*.  D.  Fischer. 

Prussian  and  German  Tactics.— II.    A.  von  Boguslawski. 

The  Dial.  -Chicago.    April  16. 

Zachris  Topelius. 

Tolstoi  on  Art  and  Beauty.    V.  S.  Yarros. 

May  1. 

A  New  Theory  of  Biography. 

The  Greatest  Literary  Form.    Charles  L.  Moore. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    April. 

Monuments  to  Cardinal  Wiseman.    T.  E.  Bridgett. 
Craft  Guilds  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    Abbot  Snow. 
Queen  Clementina.    Miss  A.  Shield. 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.    J.  II.  Howlett. 
Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance.    W.  H.  Kent. 
Pictures  of  the  Reformation  Period.    Miss  J.  M.  Stone. 

Education.— Boston.    May. 

An  Address  to  Teachers  of  English.    Samuel  Thurber. 
The  Popular  Lecture  as  an  Educator.    Barr  Ferree. 
The  State  Normal  School  and  Its  Mission,    ii.  li.  Pinkham. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  and  the  Oswcko  Movement.    A.  P.  liolliu. 
Homo  and  School  Window  Gardens.    J.  W.  Harshberger. 
Heredity  of  the  Power  of  Observation.    Alma  B.  Morton. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    May. 

Election  of  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools: 

Its  EflTect  Upon  the  (Colleges.    N.  S.  Shaler. 

Its  Effect  Upon  the  (Community.    Samuel  Thurber. 

A  Negative  View.    John  Tetlow. 

Affirmative  Views.    C.  W.  Kliot,  G.  H.  Martin. 
The  School  (trade  a  Ficticm.    W.  S.  Jackman. 
Knowledge  Through  Association.    T.  L.  Bolton,  Ellen  M. 
Haskell. 

Educational  Review.— London.    April. 

How  Compulsory  Education  Fails.    John  Gibson. 
The  Seamy  Side  of  School  Board  Work.    Continued.    Mary 
Dendy. 


Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)     ApriL 

The  State  and  Conditions  of  Labor. 

Recent  Solar  Eclipses. 

English  Jesuits  and  Scottish  Intrigues,  1581-8BS. 

General  Bourlmki. 

Babylonian  Discoveries. 

The  Understandinff  of  Architecture. 

Antiquities  of  Hallamshire. 

^'eter  tho  Great 

The  Border  Elliots  and  the  Family  of  Minto ;   A  ScottUh 

Border  Clan. 
The  French  Revolution  and  Modem  France. 
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The  JohanneH  Gossner  Mission  in  India.     Hermann  Dalton. 
The  Pewit.    Prof.  W.  Marshall. 

April  9. 

The  Poetry  of  tlie  House.    E.  Muellenbach. 
Tlie  Earliest  Biblical  Pictures.    V.  Schultze. 

April  16. 
The  Novels  of  Theodor  Hermann  Pantenius.    H.  v.  Zobelitz. 
Tlie  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598.    T.  Schott. 

April  23. 
King  All)ert  of  Saxony  as  a  Soldier. 
The  Castles  of  the  King  of  Saxony.    L.  HoUfeld. 

Deutscher  Hausschatx.— Regensburg. 

Heft  9. 
The  Church  of  St.  Blasius,  Kaufbeuren.    H.  Wagner. 
The  Mendicant  Orders  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.     A.  Oott- 

lob. 
The  Birch-Tree.    C.  Berlage. 
( :airo.    K.  Zitelmann. 
Easter  Church  Services.    Dreibach. 
1848  in  Germany.    J.  M.  HOhler. 

Heft  10. 
Aa(?haffenburg.    J.  Baierlein. 
1848  in  Germany.    Continued. 


Princess  Theresa  of  Bavaria  as  a  Writer. 

Archbishop  Komp,  of  Freiburg,  Baden.    With  Portrait. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    April. 

General  Field-Marshal  von  Steinmetz.    General  v.  Conrady. 
The  Skull  in  Art  and  in  Science.   M.  Benedikt. 
Conversations  with  Adolph  Menzel.    Ottomar  Beta. 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Paul  Hartzfeldt.  H.  von  Posch- 

inger. 
Jules  Claretie.    Bruno  Petzold. 
On  the  Track  of  the  Microbe.    Edmund  Verney. 
The  Real  Bastille.    Continued.    Frantz  Funk-Brentano. 
Kew  Series  of  Unpublished  Letters  by  Beethoven.     A.  C. 

Kalischer. 
People— State— Language.     Ulrich  von  Wilamowltz-MOllen- 

dorflf. 
The  Progress  of  the  Torpedo.    Vice- Admiral  Colomb. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    April. 

Four  Poems  by  Bacchylides.    H.  von  Arnim. 

Gen.  Enrico  Delia  Rocca :  Memoirs  of  an  Italian  Veteran. 

The  English  Aristocracy :  The  Estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath.    Continued.   Julius  Rodenberg. 

Mani,  Greece,  and  Its  People.    A.  Thumb. 

Constantin  Meunier.    Willy  Pastor. 


THE  FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    April. 

The  French  Army  in  1898.    Abel  Veuglaire. 
The  Experiences  of  a  Doctor  in  Morocco.    V.  Herzen. 
KecoUectionb of  Gleyre.    Concluded.    F.  Berthond. 
Adam  Mickiewicz.    Ladislas  Mickiewicz. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 
April  1. 

.1.  K.  Huysmans  and  His  Work.— I.    F.  Paulhan. 
On  t  he  Road  to  Klondike.    Mrs.  M.  Schaw. 
Felice  Cavalotti.    H.  Montecorboli. 
Charity.    A.Elbert. 
France  in  Oceana.    E.  Watbled. 

The  Part  Played  by  Animals  in  History.    E.  RodocanachL 

April  16. 

J.  K.  Huysmans  and  Hip  Work.    Conclusion.    F.  Paulhan. 
On  the  Road  to  Klondike.    Conclusion.    Mrs.  M.  Schaw. 
The  Youth  of  an  A(;ademical  Prelate.    G.  Doublet. 
IMie  French  Navy  and  the  Chamber.     Commandant  Chae86- 

riaud. 
Holy  Week  at  Havana.    San  Carlos. 

Reforme  Sociale. — Paris. 

April  1. 

The  Association  of  Coopers  of  Morlaix.    E.  Brelay. 
Fiscal  Control.    M.  de  sablemont. 
I'roflt-Sharini?.    Maurice  Vanlaer. 

April  16. 

Fiscal  Reform.    M.  de  Sablemont. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.- Paris. 

April  1. 

Michelet's  Roman  History.    G.  Boissier. 

Mundella  and  English  Arbitration  Councils.  C.  L.  O.  Orandp 

maison. 
Dumas  Fils  as  Dramatic  Author  and  Novelist.   M.  Spronok. 


The  Theory  of  Energy  in  Animal  Life.    A.  Dastre. 
Arthur  Young  and  His  Autobiographies.    G.  Valbert. 

April  15. 

The  Struggle  Between  the  Church  and  State  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century :  the  Restoration.    E.  Lamy. 
The  Colonial  Army.    Col.  C.  Corbln. 
The  Marquis  de  Rourie  and  the  Breton  Conjuration.    G. 

Lenotre. 
German  Commerce.    R.  G.  Levy. 
Oceanography.    J.  Thoulet. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    April. 
Germany.    Ernest  Yerlant. 
Russia  and  France.    Charles  Woeste. 
Catholic  Policy  in  Belgium,  1814-07.    Joseph  Hoyois. 
L6on  0116-Laprune.    Fernand  Deschamps. 
The  Dreyfus  Affair.    Cte.  Ad.  de  Limburg-Stirum. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Sauinien  de  Bergerac.    Philippe 
Malpy. 

Revue  de  Paris. — ^Paris. 

April  1. 

Political  Views.    L.  Bourgeois,  Denys-Cochin,  J.  Jaitrea,  B. 

Polncarre. 
Alphonse  Daudet.    Continued.    L.  Daudet. 
The  Germans  at  Constantinople.— II.    G.  Gaulis. 

April  15. 

The  King  of  Rome.    E.  Pouvillon. 
Dramatic  Impressions.    IHerre  LotL 
Letters  to  a  Foreign  Lady.    Balzac. 
Alphonse  Daudet.    Concluded.    L.  Daudet. 
Versailles.    V.  Margueritte. 
The  Niger  Business. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    April  10. 

The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  **  Grand  C«role  BlsmV 

licain.**  M.  Foamier. 
The  Coming  Sleotions  in  France.   H.  Audiffred. 
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The  OutKoinff  Deputies  in  France.    A.  Salles. 
Two  Points  of  the  Krpublican  Programme  of  Legislative 
Elections  in  Frnnco.    Concluded.    L.  Boudenoot. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

April  1. 

The  Psychology  of  Hoaxes.    Max  Nordau. 

Men  in  Women's  Novels.    F.  Loli^e. 

Monks  and  Monasteries.    Comte  <le  C'halot. 

Bculuture,  etc.,  in  Lard.    Henri  Coupin. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  It4ily.    Concluded.    Ugo  OJettL 

The  Popular  Literature  of  Modern  Egypt. 

Tlie  Mecca  Pilgrimages.    Dr.  L.  Caze. 

April  15. 

Ilecent  Progress  in  Medical  Science.    J.  H^ricourt. 

Electoral  Language.    Jean  Carr)l. 

The  Traffic  in  Italian  Children  in  Franco. 

Vallgrea  and  His  Work.    Prince  B.  Karageorgovitch. 

Jules  Lemaitre.    G-eorges  Pellissier. 

Unpublished  Letters  or  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

The  Evils  of  Scientific  Research.    Count  Tolstoi. 

Tiie  Mecca  Pilgrimages.    Concluded.    Dr.  L.  Caze. 


Revue  Scientifique.— Paiiii. 

Aprils. 
The  Increase  of  Nervous  Diseases.   Wilhelm  Erb» 
The  Flight  of  Birds,  etc.    Rodolphe  Soreao. 

April  9. 

Tlie  Instinct  of  Defense  in  Animals.    L.  Garnet. 
Telegraphy  Without  Wires.    M.  Dankwortt. 

April  16. 
Medical  Resear(;h  in  Groat  Britain.    William  Osier. 
The  Commercial  Value  of  the  Rhdne.    A.  Souleyre. 

April  23. 
Races  and  the  Middle  Ambient.    C.  Lombroso. 
The  Commercial    Value  of    the  Rhdnc.     Continaed.    A. 
Souleyro. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    AprlL 

The  Partition  of  China.    Paul  Louis. 
Social  Movements  in  Italy.    N.  ColaJanni. 
The  Ideal  Family.    Continued.    E.  Foumi^re. 
The  So<>iali8t8  and  the  Social  Parties  in  Austria.    R.  Maii^ 
Oawahl. 
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Adam  and  EvejThe  Legends  of,  Moses  Gaster.  Men. 
Africa :  Stray  Tlioughts  on  South  Africa,  Olive  Schreiner, 

Cos,  April. 
Afghanistan,  1878-1880,  PMM. 

Alleghanies,  A  Nook  in  the  -  II.,  Bradford  Torrey,  AM. 
Anglo-American  Alliance,  The,  RRL. 
Anglo-American  Understanding,  The  Basis  of  an,  Lyman 

Abbott,  NAR. 
Architecture.  The  Understanding  of,  KR,  April. 
Archite<;tural  Steel  Construction,  American  and  English, 

EngM. 
Aristotle,  The  Metaphysics  of— III.,  J.  Watson,  PRev. 
Armaments,  Growth  of  the  World's,  H.  W.  Wilson,  NC. 
Armies :    See  also  contents  of  JMS;  US;  USM. 
Army  Health  Question,  H.  Welch,  NCR. 
The  Volunteers  as  a  Fighting  Force,  Black. 
Armor,  Nickel-Steel,  ir.  tbe  United  St^ites.  T.  Elke,  CasM. 
Arnim,  Count:  Grave  in  the  Isk)  of  Ely,  El. 
Art :  See  contents  of  A  A;  Al  ^ 
Art  Education  for  Children,  C  N.  Flagg,  NEM. 
Art,  Japanese,  An  Outline  of,  E.  F.  Fcnollosa,  (^M. 
Assyriology  and  Bible  LandH,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  liomR. 
Astrology,  A  Relic  of,  H.  C.  Bolt<>n.  APS. 
Astronomical:  Great  Explorers  or  the  Southern  Heavens, 

AM. 
Australian  Federal  Bill,  RRM. 
Babylonian  Discoveries,  EFi,  April. 
Bacchylldes,  The  Poems  of,  OR. 
Bacon^s  iiebclllon,  K.  R.  Hurley,  FrL. 
Balkans,  Customs,  liuces,  and  Religions  in  the— I.,  E.  M. 

Lynch,  CW. 
Balzac,  The  Influence  of,  E.  Faguct,  FR. 
Banking :  See  contents  of  Bank. 

Bank-Note  System  of  Switzerland,  The,  A.  Sandoz,  QJEcon. 
Bath,  Pickwickian,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  GM. 
Beethoven  Museum  at  Bonn,  'iiie,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  CM. 
Bible :  The  Polychrome  Bible,  F.  Brown, Out;  Paul  Caru8,0C. 
Bible,  Inspiration  and  Infallibility  of  the,  HomR. 

Bicy('li"K : 

Health  on  the  Bicycle.  E.  B.  Turner,  OR. 

Bicycling  in  the  High  Alps,  Joseph  I'mnell.  (%>s. 

In  Andalusia  with  a  Bicy<'le,  Joseph  I^enncll,  CR. 
Biograpliy,  A  New  Theory  of,  I),  May  1. 
Blru-Ni^sting,  Blunders  in,  (,'.  ('.  Ablnitt,  Lii)p. 
Bloodsuckers,  British,  Grant  Allen,  Str. 
B'ne  B'rith,  Origin  of  the  Order  of,  Men. 
B<M)ks:  Odd  Volumes.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Black. 
Bourbaki,  General,  ER,  April. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  M.  J.  Barm  tt,  Met. 
Brain,  Some  Byways  of  the  -  II.,  Andrew  Wilson,  Harp. 

g  ridges.  Erection  of  Metallic,  J  A  KS,  March, 
uddhist  Eschatology-What  Is  Nirvana?  F.  F.  Elllnwood, 

HomR. 
Burns,  John  :  A  C'haracter  Sketch,  RRM. 
Canada:  See  contents  of  CanM. 

Canada's  Relations  with  the  United  States,  J.  ii.  Bourinot,  F. 
Canadians,    French,    in    New    England,    W.    MacDonald, 

QJEcon. 
Canals:  The  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Problem,  W.  Ludlow, 

Harp. 
Canal,  Life  on  the,  Ethel  B.  Appel,  G. 

Cathedrals:  PeterborouKh  Cathedral,  W.  C.  Ingram,  SnnM. 
Cathedrals,  French— XI  v.,  Barr  Ferree,  ARec. 


Cathedral,  An  American,  H.  C.  Potter,  MM.  

Catholicity  in  New  York,  Progress  of:  Its  Cause,  CW. 

Celibacy,  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M. 

Central  America:  Its  Resources  and  Commerce~II..  W.  E. 

Curtis,  F. 
Charl)onnel,  Victor,  Theodore  Stanton,  DC. 
Charities :  See  contents  of  CRev. 
Chartered  Company,  Tlie,  L.  March-Phillipps,  NatR. 
Children :  The  Secret  Language  of  Childhood,  O.  Chrl«iiiaii» 

ChihlVen^s  Ideals,  A  Study  of,  Estelle  M.  Darrah,  APS. 
China: 

Europe  in  Cliina,  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  ChanL 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Hong  Kong,  BTJ,  AprtL 

Breakdown  of  the  British  Chinese  Policy,  FR. 

How  Ciiina  May  Be  Saved,  D.  C.  Bouh^er,  Cli. 

Gernian\'  and  China,  M.  von  Brandt,  F. 
Church,  Tiie  Anglican,  in  Canada,  T.  E.  Champion,  CanM. 
Churcli,  Reform,  in  America,  David  J.  Burrell,  FrL. 
Circus,  At  Sea  with  a,  C.  T.  Murray,  McCl. 
Citizenship,  The  New  Departure  in,  R.  J.  Mahon,  CW. 
Civil-Service  Reform,  Lyman  R.  Oage,  MM. 
Civil  War,  Reminiscences  of  the— Vil.,  (\  A.  Dana. 
Civil  War,  Recollections  of  the-IV.,  W.  H.  RusaeH,  NAR. 
Clementina,  Queen,  DR,  April. 
Club  and  Salon— I.,  Amelia  (i.  Mason,  CM. 
('ompreswid  Air  in  Mining,  E.  A.  Rix,  CasM. 
Consumptives,  The  C'linuite  for,  W.  P.  Waugh,  San. 
Conversiition,  A  Chanter  on,  CJ. 
Cricket  Mat<'hes,  University,  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  Bad. 
Cricket:  With  Stoddart's  Team  in  Australia— V.,  RRM. 
Criminals,  Our  Female,  Eliza  Orme,  FR. 
Criminal  Treatment,  The  Prisons  Bill  and  ProgreM  in«  KCL 
Cuba : 

Cuba  Libre,  M.  Ellinger,  Men. 

Snain  and  C!uba— A  Few  Facts,  GMag. 

The  United  States  and  Cuban  Independence,  FR. 

The  Mournful  Case  of  Cuba,  G.  H.  D.  Gossip,  FR. 

A  CJuban  Insurgent  Newspaper,  T.  W.  Steep,  NatM. 

Cuba  and  Her  IVople,  William  E.  Curtis,  Chaut. 

Our  Work  and  Observations  in  Cuba,  Clara  Barton,  NAR, 

The  Insurgent  Government  in  Cuba,  H.  S.  Rubens,  NAR. 

With  (jomez  in   the  Cuban  Skirmishes,  J.  L.  Franck, 
NatM. 

Cuba's  C^ipital-  A  Trip  to  Havana,  Alfred  Ashton,  BOdM. 

Intervention  and  the  Recognition  of  Cuban  IndependMMMb 
A  A  PS.  ' 

Currency  Reform  in  the  United  States,  Objects  of,  QJEooo. 
DaniroHch,  Leopold,  Some  Memories  of,  Caroline  A.  PoiralL 

NatM. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  An  Effort  to  Rescue,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Clf. 
Denmark,  Kiiifc  Christian  IX.  of.  R.  H.  SavaM.  HM. 
Deserts  and  Their  Inhabitants,  ii.  Lydekker,  K. 
Diax,  King,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Chaut 
Diderot  and  Rousseau,  John  Grant,  Ata. 
Disraeli  the  Younger,  C.  Whlbley,  Black. 
Drama,  Evolution  of  the  (German.  F. 
Dredges,  Sea-Going,  and  Deep-Water  Dredging,  B.  J.  Oor 

thell,  EngM. 
Dreyfus  Case,  The,  CR. 

Dreyfus  and  Zola  Trials,  The,  J.  T.  Morte,  Jr.,  AX. 
Elastern  Question :  C^hanges  in  the  Unchaaging^tejlfe.  Q& 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  The  Recent,  S.  W.  Maunder,  X*  '  ^^ 
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Eclliises,  Recent  Solar.  ER. 


SS,? 


HrdDlce: 

ce.  The,  John  Trowbridge,  Chant. 
'■-'--  ■"--■■--of.C.KParsoiiB.B 


Klwtritlty  DD  a  Modern  War  Ship,  I 
Empire,  The  Bond  of.  WR. 
KnchantHl  Mesa.  Ascent  of  the  F.  V 


td  States  Navy,  J.  L.  French,  NatM. 


LonKfellow  and  Eolmes.  M.  A.  DvW.  Howe,  Bknum. 

Longfellow's  Earls'  Home,  Fanny  K.  Barl.  MIdM. 

Lowell.  James  Bnssell,  and  His  FHends-VUt.,  S.  B.  Hale, 

Out. 
Lunacy  BUt,  The  Nev 


Medals  {If  English  Science.  T.  E.  James,  K. 

Medical  Men  and  Medical  Manners,  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  NUR. 

Melbourne,  Charlies  Short.  PMM. 

Mesa  Life,  NoIps  on  Old.  F.  Lungren.  CM. 

Mexico:  King  Diaz.  Felix  L.  Oswald.  (;haut. 

Military  System.  Independence  of  the.  Q.  N.  Lleber.  F. 

Militia:  Our  Duty  to  Our  Citizen  Soldiers.  J.  A.  Dapray, 


Fspiouage.  Military.  In  France,  OR. 
Evangelicalism.  The  Waning  ofrR.  Heath.  CR. 

Ferries.  Car,  J.  C,  Hodaon.  Sr.  

Figurebea<lsot  theNavy,  A.S.  Hurd,  EL  Milne.  John:  Observer  of  E:arthquakes.C.  MoKott.  McCl. 

Financial:  MDltlpl&«tandard  Money,  Henry  WIna,  A.  MlninR  the  Gold  Ores  ot  the  Rand,  EngM. 

FJslierieH.  Sea.  o(  the  United  Kingdom.  BTJ.  April.  Missions.  Old  CallfornU.  Frederic  Beddall.  Q. 
Flowers,  The  Spring  Revival  Among,  F.  S.  MaUiews,  Chant.       Hissiuns:  See  contenteof  MtsR. 


!■  urnfture.  The  Evolatlon  of.  Allan  C.  Nye,  ARec. 

Ualveston.  tile  "  Island  City"  of  Teias,  C.  T.  Logan,  FrL. 

OarbagB  Disposal,  T.  B.  Carpenter,  San. 

lias  Supply.  The  Municipality  and  ihe,  L.  S.  Rowe.  AAPS. 

UL'ntleman,  The  Evolution  of  the.  S.  M.  Crothers,  AM. 

Ueorge  II.  at  Dettingen,  W.  H.  FlU'hett.  C. 

(iorton,  Samnell,  DtShode  Island.  L.  G.  James.  NEM. 


mshy,  W,  J.  Oordon,  LH. 
uulde-Book,  A  Fifteenth-Cento ry,  GM. 
<Juilda,  Craft,  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  A.  Suow.  DB,  AprlL 
Uuna,  America's  Big,  O.  6.  Bain.  MM. 
Hamilton,  Anthony,  Mac. 
Handicaps,  O.  H.  StutSeld,  NatR. 

Havana  and  the  Havanese.  Ulimpse  of.  R.  Davey,  FR. 
Health:  The  Federal  Government  and  Public  Health,  A.  H. 
Doty.  NAR. 

luUand:  The  Coronation  of  Wilhelmina,  C.  Chllde,  Cos. 

lolniea,  Longfellow  and,  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  Bkman. 

loly  Island. ^rah  Wilson,  CJ. 

nimortalKy:  Its  Place  in  the  Thought  of  Tt^day,  A. 

lupresslonlsm.  The  Philosophy  of.  C.  F.  Keary,  Black. 

iii-amation.  Dogma  of  the— 11.,  Henry  Frank.  Met. 

ridluns:  The  Indian  Afoot,  W.T.  Lamed.  LIpp. 

iidoienco,  A  Cure  for.  Maurice  de  Fleory.  FR. 

risu  ranee.  Industrlat.  CRev. 

rlfch  Rebellion  of  1798,  The-I^B. 

rish  Local  Government  Bill,  The,  FR. 

rluh  Unlyeralty  Question.  (JR. 

rrlgatlon,  Tonk.Tn  Central  ludia,  O.  Palmer.  EagM. 
I  npan,  The  Literature  of,  Josiyn  Z.  Smith,  LIpp. 

apall,  Soolal  Evolution  in,  M.  B.  Paul,  C. 

-1,  The  Triumph  of.  Maurice  Thomson,  MR. 

ion,  IhoniHB.  Life  Portraits  of.  McCl. 

lem.  A  Journey  to,  George  Newnes.  8tr. 

•  esulta.  Engllali,  and  Scottish  Intrignea,  ISHl-IS,  ER,  April. 
.eaus:  How  Ho  Became  the  Savior,  U.  O.  Bit  hie,  MR. 
.  ewa:  History  of  the  People  of  Israel— X.,0.  H.Cornlll,  OC. 
,  ewlali  ColunleB  in  Palealfne,  Joseph  Prag.  CB. 
■hannesbunt  of  To^lay,  A.  C.  Key,  CasH. 
■urnallBm  as  a  Profeasion,  Walter  Avonel,  F. 
.  ixiruallam.  Getting  on  In,  F.  A.  Munsey.  MM. 
.  udges  and  Their  Environment,  H.  C.  Merwln.  GBag. 
,  udgmimt.  Human  and  Dlvine-IL,  George  Jackson,  SnilM. 

Eameldo,  The  Wisteria  Shrine  of,  T.  Worea,  Cos. 
Kindt'rgartan  of  Fifty  Years.  My,  R.  J.  Burdette,  LHJ. 

tke-Flj-liij^hi  JRII7,  G.  J.  Varney,  APS. 

c  Eldorado,  Henry  W.  Lanier, 

Kun/^fkin:  War  Lord  of  Russia,  Charles  Johnston,  AMHK. 
^Iwr:  The  Wurkers-The  West- n.,W.A.Wyckofl,  Serlb. 
jibori  Ufies Inveutlon  Lessen  Employment'r'  liMag. 
Abor,  The  Ktuto  and  Conditions  of.  ER,  April. 
dkea.  On  the  Great.  F.  W,  Fitzpatrick  Cos. 
lamh,  CiMrles,  and  Robert  Lloyd— I.,  K.  V.  Lucas,  C. 

" -I  of  GBag. 

onClrcull 

ilmlti^UOompuny  Craze,  Th".'8?'F'  Van  Onfl  NC. 
Jncohi,  Lamon.  and  Eugeue  Field,  U.  W.  Fischer,  ^.uku.. 
Jlemture: 

Literature  of  Japan,  Josiyn  Z.  Smith.  LIpp. 
Greek  Contemporary  Literature.  L.  Sergeant.  Cos. 
A  Study  of  Literature  in  Borne,  W.  C.  Lawton,  Cliaut. 
English  Literature  and  the  Vernacular,  M.  H.  Liddell,  AM. 
Lock  wood.  Sir  Frank,  GBag. 

L<mdon:  A  Capital  at  Play,  B.  F.  Robinson,  CFM. 
London,  In,  with  Charlea  Dana  Olbson,  Elara  CrowqulU, 


Hissioi 

Moab,  A  DBUghi«i  .,.,  _. . 

Monetary  Commission,  An  Open  Letter  to  the,  G.  A.  Groot.  A. 
Morris,  William.  The  Art  of,  Kussell  Sturgls,  ARec. 
Motherhcwd  as  a  Prvfesslon,  John  B.  Walker.  Cos. 
Mothers,  The  National  Congress  of,  Augoata  R.  Shuford— 

VII..  FrL. 
Mniier,  George :  A  Character  Sket^-h,  W,  T.  Stead,  AMBR. 
Jlunicipal  Art  in  the  Netherhinds,  Allen  French,  NEM. 
ularray.  Sir  Charles.  Black. 
Mnalc.  The  Utility  of,  H.  T.  Flnck.  F. 
Napiers,  A  Comrade  of  the,  S,  Gwynn.  C. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Autobiograpbyof,  Cos. 
Natural  Forces.  Unknown.  CamllleTlammarlon.  A. 
Naval  War,  Developments  of.  P.  H.  Colomb,  U8M. 
Naval  Warfare  of  To-day,  F.  8.  Daniel.  FrL- 


Oratory,  After-Dinner,  Brander  Matthews,  CM. 

Palestine,  Jewish  Colonics  in,  Joseph  Prag.  CR. 

Paris.  The  Mairiea  of,  Fernand  Mazade,  Altec. 

Porks :  The  Parks  and  the  People,  S.  Parsons.Jr.,  Out. 

Parliament.  The  Long,  Stirring  Scenes  In.  A.  W.  Tax.  WR. 

Pavii^  Brick,  I.  E.  Howe,  JAES. 

Payn,  James,  C. 

P«ter  the  Great.  EB,  April. 

Philosophy.  The  Genesis  of  Critical— III.,  J.  G.  Schurman, 

PRev. 
Photography :  See  also  contenta  of  AP :  PA  :  PB :  PT :  WPM. 
The  Ad!vancB  of  Artistic  Photography,  HM, 
Submarine  Photography,  LonlaBoutan,  CM. 
Pobedonostzetr,  Constantlne,  A.  D.  White,  CM. 
Polar  Exploration.  C.  M.  Aikman,  NCR. 
Poor,  The  Insolvent,  Judge  Parry,  FR. 
Postal  Utopia,  A,  J.  Henniker  Heaton.  NC. 
Pralsemongers,  The.  James  L.  Ford,  MM. 
Primaries,  The   Movement    for  Better.  W.  L.  Hotcbklss, 

AMRR. 
Primary  Election  Law,  TheNew  York.  W.  J.  Branson,  AAP8. 
Printing  House.  The  Oldest,  In  the  World,  Inter, 
Prisons  and  Prisonen-.  W.  D.  Morrisoo,  FR. 
Psychology  and  Real  Life,  U.  MDnsterberg,  AM. 
Rabbi,  fSe  American,  aa  He  Is,  Clifton  HrLevy,  G. 
Railroad  Fares  and  Passenger  Travel,  H.  G.  Protit.  EngH. 
Railway  Crossings  in  Europe  and  America,  F.  B.  Locke.  CM. 
Railway  Rates  and  Fares.  Causes  AffecUng,  W.  W.  WeyL 

AAPa. 
Railway.  The  TraiisS 
"--ms.W  Uf. 


Revolution,  The  Story 
Rhodes.  Mr.,  FoeiUon 
Rip  Tan  Winkle  as  Hi 
Rome,  A  Study  of  Lib 
Roosevelt.  TheDd<n«, 

Navy,  Mao. 
Ropeways,  Wire,  W.  T.H.  Carrlngton.  CaaH. 
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Rousseau,  DidtTot  and,  John  Grant,  Ata. 

Kuffs.  Art  In  Oriental,  II.  K.  Hamuclian,  G. 

Kuskin  MuH(>uni,  Tlii<>,  I).  Lcwin,  Ata. 

KuhhIa,  Awakened,  .Tuliiin  Ralph,  Hart). 

St.  Ijawronee,  ('otta^e  Life  on  tlie,  K.  Wlldman,  MM. 

St.  IMerre,  The  (jity  of,  J.  (J.  Tucker,  FrL. 

tialviition   Army   i«Vrm   ColonieK,    F.   Dt'L.   ]^H)th-Tueker, 

NatM. 
Sulnnarlne  Rout,  Under  Water  In  a,  A.  TI.  AtteridKe,  CFM. 
Savonarola,  thu  Friar  of  Florence— I.,  U.  II.  GiddingH,  MibR ; 

()(;. 
Switzerland,  The  Hank-Xote  System  of,  A.  Sando/,  Q.TF^eon. 
S<'ot,  IIumomuH  (Hiuraoti^rlHticH  of  the,  A.  W.  Crous,  A. 
Seldl,  Anton,  The  Late,  V..  I).  Lanier,  AxMRR. 
ShlphuildinK  l^rohlenm,  J^resent-Day,  W.  F.  Durand,  CauM. 
Slenklewlez,  Ilenryk,  (*.  Mc^Derniot,  CW. 
SlgnalinK«  ImprovumentH  In  ApjuiratUH  for,  II.  A.  Giddln^H, 

J.MS. 
Slave  Tower.  The  Great,  W.  M.  Stewart,  A. 
Slave  Trade  in  the  West  African  IIint4!rhind,C.II.  Roblnscm, 

Slums,  What  to  Do  for  the,  GMau:. 

Snakes  and  Snake-Yarns,  Australian.  (-J. 

Snow  ('rystals,  A  Study  of,  W.  A.  lientley,  (i.  II.  Perkins, 

APS. 
S<Krialisin,  KnKlish,F.  W.  AvelhiK,  NCR. 
Sonus,  Love,  of  Many  Lands,  Laura  A.  Smitli,  Atn. 
Soudan,  The  Advance  on  this  C  Williams,  NatR. 
Sprin^'H  OpeniuK  Days,  Helen  Ingersoll.  Dtan. 
SpurKi^)n,  ('harles  Iladdon,  W.  R.  Nicoll,  SuuM. 
Spy  of  the  Neutral  Ground,  The,  II.  K.  Miller,  NKM. 
Suourhan  Annexations,  A.  F.  WelM»r,  NAR. 
Surprise  in  War,  T.  M.  Magulre,  NatR. 
Swimmers,  Some  Professional,  W.  K.  C-ram,  NKM. 
Switzerland,  (Himpsesof,  II.  It.  Ragan.  (-haul. 
Taxation,  Principles  of    XVIII.,  D.  A.  Wells,  APS. 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  and  Its  MlllUiry  PosMlhilitich,  J  MS. 
Tennyson  in  New  Asi)ects.  J.  R.  Kenyon,  MK. 
Tolstoi  rtn  Art  and  Heauty,  V.  S.  Yarros,  I),  Ai)rll  Hi. 
ToiH'llus,  R.  N.  Haln,  ('os. 
TorjMMlo-Roat  Destroyer,  A  Trip  in  a.  (M. 
TciriMMlo-RoatDty^troyer,  Develomnentof  the,  J.  Piatt,  KngM. 
Trade  Unions  in  Practice  and  Tlwory,  Q K. 
Tramp,  The  Ethics  of  the,  F.  M.  F.  Skene  V. 
Tranwasplan,  A  Rlrd's-Kye  View  of  the,  K.  N.  Adlcr,  V\{. 


TrcatieH:  The  Berlin  Treaty  Examined  in  the  Llffht  of  IM^ 

WR. 
Treaties,  Two  Great  Amerie^in,  W.  Martin  Jones,  AMRR. 
Uncle  Sam,  Lord  Chief  Jubtlce  of  America,  W.  T.  StMid, 

RRL.  ^^ 

T^nitt'd  Stat4>s,  International  Isolation  of  the,  R.  OIney,  A3L 
I'niversily  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  W.  T.  Hewett,  Harp. 
Viwciimtlon,  The  Fallacy  of,  A.  Wilder,  Met. 
VaraUo  and  the  Val  SeH^i^  Kdwin  L.  Wi>ekH,  Harp. 
VoU'e  in  Conversation.  ReiranlinK  the,  H.  G.  Ilawn.  Com. 
Volunteers,  The  ( -onrnTlptton  of  Our,  J.  Parker.  NAK. 
War  Appropriation,  The  Fifty  Million,  and  Ita  Lotusona,  H.  A« 

Herl)ert,  F. 
Washlnjift^in's  Polluted  Water  Supply,  S.  O.  BufMsy,  San. 
Washin^^ton  Reminiscenc'eH,  A.  R.  S|N)fronl,  AM. 
Water :  Ita  Pollution  and  Purification,  K.  E.  Hatch,  JM8L 
Water  Supplii*s.  Purification  of  River,  A.  Hazen,  EngM. 
Water  Supply,  WashinKton^s  Polluted,  S.  V..  ButM*y.  San. 
Water-Works,  Public  and  Private  Ownenthipuf,  M.  N.  Baker, 

Out. 
Weatln^r  Forecivstinjc,  W.  L.  McKire,  F. 
West  Indian  Bridge  Between  North  and  Soutli  America, 

J.  W.  SiHjncer,  APS. 
West  Indies.  The  Crisis  in  the,  LQ,  April. 
Wellesley,  UnderKHuluate  Life  at,  Ahl)o  (J.  GtXKlloe,  Scrib. 
Whalers,  The  I^istof  the,  J.  L.  Wright,  IIM. 
Wheat,  The  Question  of-  II.,  W.  C3.  Fonl,  A1>S. 
Willard,  Frances  P^.,  Mary  L.  Dickinson,  A ;  T.  A.  DeWeefle, 

Dem. 
Wisi»man,  Cardinal,  Monument-s  to,  T.  E.  Bridgett,  I)R,  ApriL 
WlUhcraft  in  Bavaria,  E.  P.  Evan»,  APS. 
Women : 
Protection  of  Young  Women,  RRL. 
Our  Female  C-rlminals,  Eliza  Orme,  FR. 
Women  at  the  ITnlversitles,  Alice  Zimmern,  LH. 
French  Women  in  Old  Age,  Harriet  Monroe,  Dem. 
Woman's  Work  and  Wages,  Ele^mor  Whiting,  Lipp. 
Social  Life  of  a  Girl  in  Iowa  College,  Helen  B.  Morria, 

MldM. 
Won<lcrs  of  the  World,  The  Seven,  Benjamin  T.  Wheoler,  C9i. 
Wrecks  in  t  he  Thames,  Raising.  D.  W.  Noakes,  CaaM. 
X-RaysV  What  Are,  John  Tn)whridge,  CM. 
Zionists,  The,  C.  R.  Conder,  BIiH^k. 
Zola  Trial,  The  Recent,  CiBng. 
Zola  and  Dreyfus  Trials,  The,  J.  T.  Mors*',  Jr.,  AM. 


Abbrevi 

AP.         Am<*rlcan    AmaU'ur    l*h<>t<)K- 

rapher. 
ACQ.      American  (-atholic  Quarterly 

Review. 
AHR.      American  Hlsturical  Review. 
AAI*S.     Anniilsof  the  Am.  Academy  of 

PollMcal  Sclen<'e. 
AJS.        American  Journal  of  Sociology 
AMon.     American  Monthly. 
AMRR.  Amcrlcjin  Monthly  Review  of 

Reviews. 
APS.        Al)l>lcton's    Poi)ular    Science 

Alonthly. 
Alice.      Architectural  Ileconl. 
A.  Arena. 

AA.  ArtAmatctir. 

A  I.  Art  Interchange. 

Ata.         At4ilaiita. 
AM.         Atlantic  Monthly.    - 
BA.  Biw'heh>rof  Arts. 

Bad.         Badminton  Magazine. 
IfankL     Bankers*  Magazine  (liOndon). 
BankNY.  Bankers'     Mjigazlnc      (New 

York). 
BW.         Biblical  World. 
BSiic        Blbllotheca  Sacra. 
Black,      iilack wood's  Magazine. 
BTJ.         Boanl  of  Tnide  Journal. 
Bkman.  Bo<ikman  (Nt^w  York). 
CanM.     Canadian  Magazine. 
('F\M.       (-asseirs  Family  Magazine. 
CasM.      ( -assler's  Magazine. 
CW.         Catholic  Worhl. 
CM.  Century  .Magazine. 

C.F.  ( Miamlx'rs's  .Journal. 

CHev.      Charities  Review. 
Chaut.     ('haut.au<iuan. 
CK.  Cont«'miM)rary  Review. 

C.  Cornhlll. 

( 'osmop.  ( 't>smopolis. 
(■Oh.  (*osnto|M»lItan. 

D''m.       l)eni(»rest's  Family  Magazine. 
I).  Dial. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 


ations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the 

KU.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Kd.  FMucatlon. 

KdRL.     Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed  RN  Y.  Educat  lonal     Review     ( New 

York). 
KngM.     Engineering  Magazhu^. 
Kl.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

FK.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

FrL.         Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 
FreeR.     Free  Review. 
<iM.         (jentlennurs  Magazine. 
(J.  Godey's. 

(•Bag.      (treen  Bag. 
(■Mag.     <Junton*s  Magazine. 
Harp.       IlariMT's  Magazine. 
IIM.  Home  Magazine. 

IloinR.     Ilomiletic  Heview. 
Inter.       Ititernational. 
I.I  K.  Internat'l  Journal  of  F:thics. 

.lAES.      Journal  of  the   Ass'n  of   En- 

glnetM'ltig  Soj'Ielies. 
J  MSI.      .IiMirnal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

i('(>  Institution. 
JI'Econ.  .lourtial  of  Political  Economy. 


K. 

LIU. 

LII. 

Lipp. 

Long. 

L(^ 

Luth(^ 

M.(U, 

Mac. 

Men. 

Met. 

M  It. 

MidM. 

MisII. 

MisR. 

Mon. 

M. 

MunA. 

M.M. 

Mus. 


Lutheran  (Jiiarterly. 
Mc( 'lure's  Nlagai 
Macmil bin's  .Magazin(>. 


Knowledge. 
Ladles'  lloine  Journal. 
Leisure  Hour. 
LippiiK-ott'.s  Magazlni-. 
Longman V  iSIagazine. 
London  <^.uarti'rly  Ri'vlew. 

IJuarterly. 

Nlagazine. 
iiLcay 

Menorab  Mont  lily. 
Metaphvsi<-Ml  Magazine. 
Metbodlst.  Iteview. 
Miillatid  Montltly. 
Missionary  Herald. 
Missionary  Kevb'W  of  World. 
Monist. 
Month. 

Munlcl])al  Affairs. 
Munsey's  Magazine. 
Music. 


Index. 

NatM.  National  Magaisine. 

NatR.  National  Review. 

NCR.  New  C/entury  Review. 

NEM.  New  England  MaKaxIne. 

NewR.  New  Heview. 

NW.  New  Worlil. 

N(^  Ninetwnth  Century. 

NAR.  North  American  lie  view, 

OC.  OiMmC\)urt. 

O.  <hiting. 

Out.  Outb)ok. 

O.M .  ( )verland  Monthly. 

P.MM.  Pall  Mall  Magaasine. 

I  *Kev.  ]  Miilosonhicariieview. 

PSQ.  Political  Science  guartorly. 

PA.  Photo- American. 

PH.  Photo-BeatMm. 

I  *T.  I  *hoU>graphic  Times. 

PL.  Poet-IiOrt\ 

PHR.  Pres!)vtcrlan   and   Refonatd 
Review. 

1  *reHby terian  Quarterly. 

Quartt^ly  Journal  uf  EcfnuMB^ 
Ics. 

HH.  Ouart.t»rly  Review. 

HL.  Review  of  lit^vlon'M  (Tjondoni. 

RRM.  Review    of    lioviewa      (M«i* 

iMUirne). 

R.  Rosary. 

San.  Sanitarian. 

SHev.  Sch(M)l  Review. 

Scots.  Scota  Magaxlnc. 

Scrib.  Scribner'H  Magaxlne. 

SH.  SewantH^  Review. 

St  en.  Stenograi)ber. 

Str.  Strand  Aiiigazlne. 

S.L  St  udenta' Journal. 

SunM.  Sunday  Magaxlne. 

TB.  Temi»le  Bar. 

rsM.  UnittHl  SiTvice  Magazine. 

WH.  W(«tniinHt4^r  Review. 

WPM.  WiltMm'H  ]>hotognki&io 

zine. 

YR.  Yale  Review. 


po. 
Q.lEcon. 


[It  has  iM'en  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  perltNlicals  publihhed  in  the  Kngli«h  language.    Allthe  artlolM  la  tfai 
loading  reviews  are  indexe<L  but  only  the  more  imi)ortant  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
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Made 

in  a  few  moments  wi(h  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 

a  cup  of  bouillon  is  both  palcitdble  and  InviDarann^ 

BouKM  tiiljndt7  Wrinkle -i"  mdilFd  fre«. 

Armour  6.  Company,       chicaQo. 


TOILET  ARTICLES 
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Eo  BOOK5 
The  New  Macmillan  Novels. 


By  the  author  of 

Robert  Elsmere, 

etc.,  etc. 


David  Grieve. 


MKS,    HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HELBECK  OF  BANNI^DALE. 


aoth. 

Crown  8vo. 

Just  Krady. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Marcel  la. 


Sir  George  Tressady. 


''It   is  doubtful  if  any  other  woman   could  have  Kivcn  us  xuch   brilliant  und  thouKht-inspiring  works  as  'Robert    Elftmere,* 
*Marcflla,*  and  '  The  History  of  David  Cirievc'  " — The  Herald^  New  York. 

OTHER  NEW  NOVELS. 


The  General  Manager's  Story. 

By  IIkkiikkt  K.  H.\MitLKN,  author  of  "On  Many  Seas."     Illus- 
trated from  actual  life  by  W.  D.  Stkvkns. 

<Jotli,  cro^'ii  8vo,  $1.50. 

He  knows  the  life  thoroughly,  from  fifteen  years  of  experience  ; 
he  descrilx's  vividly,  dramatirally,  in  a  l>iM)k  of  intense  interest, 
the  story  of  labor  as  seen  j'rom  the  inside. 


The  Gospel  of  Freedom. 

Hy  KoiiKKT  Hkkkick.    C'lofli,  rroi«'n  8VO9  ^l.JSO* 

"  A  novelwhichislikcly  to  be  widely  read,  and  to  brin;,;  its  author 
reco)(nition  as  one  who  must  be  counted  amon^  the  few  writers 
who  have  the  ambition,  the  patience,  and  the  special  talents  for 
undertaking  the  serious  treatment  of  American  life." 

OsoKGR  K.  Caki'KNTKK,  CoiuMbia  College. 


THE    FOREST    L0VER5. 

IJy  Maurice  IIkwlktt,  author  of  "  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd."    Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.50.    Just  Ready, 

An  unusually  striking  novel,  the  freshest,  sweetest  romance  imaginable;  a  tale  of  forest  love  and  chivalry  as  idyllic  as  the  most 
perfect  story  of  Kinjf  Arthur's  Tabic  or  the  court  of  Robin  Hood. 


Tales  Told  in  a  Coffee  House. 

liy  CvKi's  Adlkk  and  Ali.kn  Kam.sav. 

<:iotb,  lemo,  75  cents. 

Turkish  tales  in  an  unusually  attractive  setting.    Actually  heard 
in  the  coffee  houses  by  the  author. 

Where  the  Trade  Wind  Blows. 

Hy  Mrs.  Sciiuvlrk  Ckowninshirlu.    Cloiliy  $1.50. 

TALES  OF  CUBAN  LIFE. 

"  One  of  the  most  original  and  distinctive  of  current  bookm.  .  . 
Il  is  a  collection  of  tales  descriptive  of  life  in  the  West  Indieib 
.  .  .  Hut  even  the  shortest  has  central  idea  plot  and  development ; 
is  a  compact  little  drama.  Wc  commend  this  book  to  any  who 
want  something  fresh  and  good  in  fiction.'* — The  Extening  TeU- 
graph y  Philadelphia. 

THE   DOWNFALL. 

In  two  vols.,  $2.00.  By  M.  ZOLA.  In  one  vol.,  $1.50. 

*^  I  defy  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  refuse,  to  salute  in  the  creator  of  these  v;i.st  monuments  a  great  and  honest  man  of  letters  and 
the  robust  talent  of  our  day." — l\tul  Bourget. 

THE   PRIDE  OF  JENNICO 

Hy  Kgkrton  Castle.     Clotll»  $1.50. 

*'  F.verybody  is  readin;;; — or  ought  to  be  reading  it  ...  a  bewitching  romance.     One  of  the  newest  and  best  novels  of  the  decade." 
—  ihe  Tribune^  New  York. 


At  You  All's  House. 

Tiy  Jamhs  Nkwton  liASKicTT.     ('loth)  $1.50.    Just  Ready. 

A  nature  story,  picturing  rural  Missouri  for  unfamiliar  North- 
ern readers.     Its  peculiarities  are  charmingly  described. 

The  Celebrity. 

By  WiNSTriN  CiU'Kr  Hii.i..     <iotli,  croivil  8vo,  $1.50. 

"When  a  liook  reaches  a  third  editic)n  within  a  month  from  the 
time  it  is  issued  .ind  before  one  gets  around  to  reviewing  it  there 
is  an  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn.  It  is  a  book  that  is  liked  by 
the  public,  and  the  question  becomes.  Why  is  it  liked?  In  the 
uresi-nt  instance  there  is  more  than  one  reason.  .  .  .  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Churehiirs  book  is  as  modern  as  the  latest  thing  in  boots, 
and  we  susp<>ct  that  this  Quality  more  than  any  other  accounts 
for  the  three  editi«>ns." — The  Times^  New  York. 


PARIS. 


ARMY. 
Southern  Soldier  Stories. 

Piy  r.KORtiK  C.VKV  KdtiLKSToN.     Illustrations  by  RrKUS  F.  Z«h;- 
HAiM.  ('loth,  croivn  8vo,  $1.50. 

"  Every  line  of  the  book  rings  true.  It  is  good  work,  honestly 
done ;  and  while  youthful  read'-rs  will  revel  in  it  from  the 
stand pr)int  of  the  story,  their  elders  will  enjoy  the  glejims  of 
<lry  humor  which  follow  so  clos<'ly  upim  the  pathos." — The 
Bookman. 


WAR   STORIES. 


NAVY. 


Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors. 

liy  Jamks  Haknks.     Illustrated  by  R.  F.  Zograum  and  C.  T. 
CiiAiMAN.  Cloth)  croMrn  Svo^  $1«S0« 

''  There  are  no  more  wholesome  books,  and  none  of  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  youthful  mind,  than  such  contributions  to  the 
literatun;  of  to-day  as  James  Barnes  makes  in  h is  authentic  flo- 
ries  of  the  navy.  One  cannot  praise  too  highly  such  inflnaatial 
books."     The  A  rtuy  and  Navy  Regitter, 
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The  Macmiilan  Company's  New  Books 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

FOUR-FOOTED  AMERICANS 

AND   THEIR    KIN.       A   STORY   OF   NATIVE   MAMMALS. 

BY  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT,  AUTHOR  OF  "CITIZEN  BIRD,"  Etc. 
With  over  70  illustrations  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.     In  Press. 

This  is  the  second  issue  of  the  Heart  0/ Nature  Series^  and  it  deals  with  all  the  principal  American  mammals. 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  ELEJIENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

13y  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Biological  Laboratories  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for 

Girls,  and  in  charge  of  the  Nature  Work  in  its  School  of  Observation  and  Practice. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMKS.    Vol.  I.,  READER;  3s  cents.    Vol.  II.,  TEACHERS'  MANUAL;  90  cents. 

*'  Kiill  of  su]3:^estion  abounding;  in  information,  instinct  with  inspiration.    Nothini?  has  yet  appeared  along  this  line  that  is  more 
complete,  varied,  judicious,  and  directive  than  this  book— it  is  peerless." — New  England  Journal  0/  Education. 


Citizen  Bird. 

Scenes  in  Bird  Life  in  Plain  English  for  Beginners. 

By  Mahkl  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues. 

With  illustrations  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertbs. 

Cloth,  vrown  8vo,  $1.50  net. 

"A  deliRhtful  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  instructive  book." — 
AVrt'  J  'ork  Herald. 


Wild  Neighbors. 

Out-Door  Studies  in  the  United  States. 
By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 

With  30  full-page  illustrations  and  other  smaller  cuts. 

Crown  8vo*  eloth«  $1.60. 

**  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  gathered  a  fund  of  entertaining  knowledge 
and  imparted  it  with  a  directness  and  enthusiasm  that  compel  at- 
tention and  interest."— (^«//ff^. 


FIRST    LESSONS   WITH    PLANTS. 

Being  an  Abridgement  of  ^'LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.^ 
By  L.  II.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo»  40  cents  net, 

^'  It  is  new  in  matter,  in  illustrations,  and  in  methods.  Its  greatest  value  will  be  in  affording  stimulating  suggestions  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  When  we  look  at  the  treatment  we  find  a  newness  and  freshness  which  tell  of  the  master 
who  wrote  the  suggestive  pages."— 5c-/V«r^. 


THE    HOST    PRACTICAL    KIND    OF    QARDENINQ. 

Make  use  of  the  laws  of  science  and  the  experience  of  years. 

Just  Ki\i.'y.     New  volumes  in  the  Gar  deft  Craft  Series. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Hkssey.  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  writing  of  one  of  theauthor's  previous  works,  said  in  Science  :  *'  Whatever  Pro- 
f'ssor  Haiikv  writes  is  interesting  reading.  He  has  the  rare  gift  of  entertaining  style,  and  what  he  writes  people  want  to  read.  Ail  his 
previous  books  have  l)een  widely  read,  and  this  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  well-established  rule.  The  secret  of  this  popularity,  if 
there  he  any  secret  about  it,  is  that  when  he  writes  he  has  something  new  to  say — something  based  upon  experiences  and  observations. 
rhe<se  are  by  no  means  all  his  own,  for  he  has  the  ability  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  as  well  as  with  his  own.     He  is  thus  able 

r,  which  gives  them  additional  interest  and  value." 


to  bring  into  his  pages  a  rich  mass  of  new  matter, 

Garden -flaking. 

Suggestions  for  the  Utilizing  of  Home  Grounds* 

I>y  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 

Aided  by  L.  R.  Taft,  F.  A.  Waugh,  and  Eknkst  Walker. 

ii^fH  lIIuatratloitM.    Cloth,  16nio,  $1.00. 

It  tells  of  gardening  of  any  range,  with  lists  of  suitable  trees  and 
shr'ibs  ;  treats  of  fruits  and  of  vegetables  for  home  use,  and  gives 
the  word  «>f  instruction  hitherto  unattainable  in  any  one  simple 
and  compact  b<»ok.  Xo  modern  American  .7vork  covers  this  im- 
portant /it /d. 


The   Pruning-Book. 

A  Monograph  of  the  Pruning  and  Training  of  Plants 
as  Applied  to  American  Conditions* 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University. 

St«  llIa«tratlon«.    CUtli,  16mo,  $1.50. 

Until  the  appearance  of  this  book,  there  had  been  no  complete 
and  consistent  discussion  of  pruning.  It  states  principles:  and 
then  the  various  practices  of  pruning  are  considered  in  full  detail, 
and  a  vast  fund  of  carefully  collected  data  is  made  serviceable  to 
the  reader. 


SEND  FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVB  CIRCULAR  OP  PROFESSOR  BAILEY'S  BOOKS. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books. 

'*  The  worthy  outcome  of  _^  —^     .      -^-  ^^   _^  ^^  Masterly  in  conception 

well-spent  years."  I-h    IJ    i^   [^1  ^.   \-^  and  painstakiti^  execution,"* 

—  The  Times,  Ij)}idon.  ^  *  — The  Tribune^  Chicas^o. 

By  JOHN  EDWARD  COURTENAY  BODLEY,  M.A. 
Two  Volumes.     Demy  8vo,  $4.00  net. 


'*  An  invaluable  social  and  political  study,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  ot  the  most  readable  productions  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Many 
piquant  anecdotes  ace  preserved,  and  alon^;  the  line  Mr.  Bodley 
givrs  us  the  benefit  of  his  pcn«>nal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
chief  makers  of  modern  French  history." — The  Tribune. 


**  We  would  stronfdy  advise  the  reading  of  these  volumes  and 
their  careful  study,  for  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  *  France'  is 
the  most  thorouj!;h  and  careful  of  works^  possessing  just  those 
points  which  have  been  heretofore  overlooked  or  careletfly 
treatt-d." — The  Times. 


ARISTOCRACY  AND  EVOLUTION. 

A  Study  of  the  Rig:hts,  the  Oris:in,  and  the  Social  Functions  of  the  Wealthier  Classes. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK, 

Author  of  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  etc.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

*'  It  is  convincinjf  in  its  completeness.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  accepted  as  a  highly  important  restatement 
of  social  theory." — Prof.  Franklin  II.  Gii)I>in(;s,  in  Hook  A*evit7i>s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW  AND  LAW-MAKING. 

An  Introduction  to  Lawf  a  General  View  of  its  Forms  and  Substance,  and  a  Discussion  of  the 

Question  of  Codification.    For  Laymen  as  well  as  Lawyers. 

By  R.  FLOYD  CLARKE,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
In  cloth,  medium  8vo,  $4.00  net. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  average  reader  some  of  the  truths  of  law  and  jurisprudence. 
Until  now  no  work  has  been  written  that  explains  the  general  outlines  of  legal  systems  in  popular  terms. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  a  very  important  and  exceedingly  complex  problem.** — Albany 
Law  yournai. 

THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION 

And  Other  Essays  and  Addresses. 
By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Columbia  University. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.00. 


CONTENTS:    The  Meaning  of  Education. 

What  Knowledge  is  Mo5t  Worth  ? 
Is  There  a  New  Education  ? 
Democracy  and  Education. 


The  American  College  and  American  University. 
The  Function  of  the  Secondary  School. 
The   Reform   of  Secondary   Education    In   the   United 
States. 


'*  Set  forth  with  eloquence  and  with  a  directness  of  appeal  which  carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  the  reader. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  book  as  a  standard-bearer  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  American  system  of  education."— W.   r.  IIarkis,  U.  S.  Coinmissiotur  oJ  Education, 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    CHILD. 

The  Newest  Word  on  the  Subject.  By  Dr.  NATHAN  OPPENHEIM, 

Attending  Thysician  to  the  C'hildren's  Department  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.25  net. 

It  demonstrates  that  there  is  the  widest  difference  between  the  child  and  the  adult,  and  concludes  that  the 
environment  and  standards  of  treatment  of  children  should  be  modified  to  meet  their  peculiar  condition.  The 
book  closes  with  an  important  chapter  on  the  profession  of  maternity. 


THE    DIVINE    IMMANENCE. 

An  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Sisrnificance  of  Matter.         By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  ILLINaWORTH, 

Author  of  '•  Personality  :  Human  and  Divine,'* 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

"As  an  exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  volume 
written  in  English  during  the  present  decade." — A'  v.  Amory  II,  Bradford^  D,D» 


For  further  information  please  address 
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Familiar  with 
War  Terms? 

Know  the  EXACT  meaning;  of  the  technical  expressions  used  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  ?  Want  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Armies  and 
Navies  of  the  world?  Want  to  talk  intelligently  and  understand- 
ingly  upon  the  vital  questiofiS  of  the  day?    The  1898  edition  of 

The  International  Cyclopaedia 

will  give  you  MORE  and  LATER  information  on  THESE  and 
ALL  SUBJECTS  than  any  other.  Our  libera!  terms,  full  descrip- 
tion, including  sample  pages,  maps,  and  colored  plates,  mailed  to  read- 
ers of  the  Review  of  Reviews  on  application.    WRITE  TO-DAY, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY. 

NEW    YORK,  CHICAGO, 

149  5II1    AVE.  igS  ADAMS  ST. 


Pictorial  History 
of  tlie  War 


tPER's  Weekly 

:  pictorial  history  of  the  w;ir  of  1861  is  comprised  in  the 

Numhers"    of    HARPERS     WEbKLY.       The    file    of 

^'S    WEEKLY   appearing   during  the   war   with   Spain 

i  even  greater  value,  for  with  the  improved  facilities  for 

and  reproduction  of  drawings  the  WEEKLY  of  to-day 

Laii  unci  a  far  higher  class  of  illustrative  work  than  in  the  days 

of  '61.     The   list  of  artists  and  authors  who  will  follow  the 

movements  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  who  will  be  in  Washington, 

at   Key   West,  and   wherever   else   may  be   necessary,  is   alone 

sufficient  to  show  what  the  work  of  both  pen  and  pencil  will  be 

during  the  present  war.     Among  the  artists  will  be  Rufus  F. 

Zogbaum,  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Frederic   Remingfton,  W.  A. 

Rogers,  and   T.  de  Thulstrup ;   and  among  the  correspondents 

will    be  Caspar   Whitney,  John    Pox,   Jr.,  John    R.    Spears, 

O.  K.  Davis,  and    Harold   Martin.     The   Spanish   view   of  the 

war  situation  will  be  treated  by  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  within  a 

month  has  crossed  Spain  on  a  bicycle  for  HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

A  special  limited  subscription  offer  is  made  now,  and 

the  time  to  take  advantage  of  it.     Sund  in  your  $3  00  i 

secure  the  WEEKLY  to  January  ist,   1899. 

—  SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

Ttie    Fublinhern   vlll    nend    to    any    one    in    the     I 
States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  HABFER'S  HEEKLV 

RECEIPT   OF  ORDER 

UNTIL 

JANUARY  1,  1899 
$0  00 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS. 

KAL  Hnmrr         Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 

Far  mutual  aduanfan*  uAt*  (ow  writt  to  a*  ciliitrtisir  pi 
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Longmans,  Green,  &  Co/s  New  1  Doks 


Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy, 

With  a  Histor>'  of  the  Rise  of  England  as  a  Maritime 

Power.     Hy  Julian  S.   Corbett.     With  portrait, 

plates,  charts,  and   14  illustrations  in  the   text.     2 

vols.,  large  8vo,  948  pages,  cloth,  extra,  $10.00. 

"  A  valuable  output  from  the  mine  of  history,  and  a  roost  wel- 
come help  tu  all  who  would  understand  the  origin  and  progress  of 
British  sea- power." — Daily  Neivs^  London. 

A  Memoir  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Creswicke  Rawlinson,  Bart. 

By  (iKORc.E  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
With  an  introduction  by  Field  Marshal  Lord  Rob- 
erts, of  Kandahar,  V.C.  With  portraits,  illustra- 
tions, and  map.     Large  8vo,  $5.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field 

Force,  1897. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  FRONTIER  WAR. 

By  Winston  L.  Si'Encer  Churchill.  With  6  maps 
and  plans  and  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  Hindon  Blood,  K.C.B.  Crown  8vo,  350 
pages,  $2.50. 

I'he  author  of  this  volume  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  He  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  (Queen's 
Own)  Hussars,  and  got  leave  to  accompany  the  Malakand  expe- 
dition. Mr.  Chun-hill  had  before  seen  something  of  warfare  in 
Cuba,  when  ^Llrshal  Campos  was  in  command  there.  He  has  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  being  mentioned  in  dispatches  during  the 
frontier  campaign,  although  only  present  ?n  the  capacity  of  cor- 
resfKjndent. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading. 

« 

By  LrcY  H.  M.  Soulsby,  Head  Mistress  of  Oxford 

Ili^^h  School.      i6mo,  $1.00. 

*'  A  volume  of  practical  and  sensible  advice,  based  upon  a  con- 
sid«ral)l<'  rauKt*  of  observation  and  useful  personal  experience.  The 
(Titit  isin  in  the  book  is  terse  and  just,  and  the  author  appears  to 
be  a  safe  guide.  I'he  contents  are  miscellaneous,  being  partly  dis- 
tinct sugviestiotis  as  to  reading  and  partly  literary  criticism  on 
authors  and  their  works.  The  chapter  on  Sunday  reading  strikes 
us  as  a  judicious  and  candid  treatment  of  what  is  certainly  in  these 
days  a  vexed  {\\x^^\\ox\y  —Congrcgat ionalist ^  Boston. 

The  Sundering  Flood. 

A  Romance.  By  Willlvm  Morris,  author  of  **The 
Eartlily  Paradise,"  etc.  Brinted  in  old  style  and 
bfjund  in  buckram  with  paper  label.  With  a  map. 
Cn^wn  Svo,  $2.25. 

"  The  charm  of  the  book  is  upon  us  still.  The  joy  of  life,  the 
youthfulncss  ot  it  all,  the  frank  belief  in  the  love  ot  women  and 
the  honor  ot  men,  the  open-eyed  wonder  of  boyhood  in  the  pres- 
ence ot  the  brauty  f)f  (iod's  universe,  will  go  wtth  us  for  days  like 
some  haunt ini;  strain  of  the  music  of  a  great  master." — Daily 
Nt'tvSy  London. 


Builders  of  Greater  Britain. 

Edited  by  11.  F.  Wilson,  M.A. 
NEiy  VOLUME. 

John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 

The  Discovery  of  North  America. 

By  C.  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.  With  frontispiece, 
portrait,  and  maps.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Longmans'  Historical  Novels. 

Edited  by  Lauren'ce  Gomme. 

Harold:  Lord  Lytton's  «« Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon 
KlflffS.**    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

William  I. :  Macfarlane's  **Camp  of  Refuge.*'    Crown  8vo, 
I1.50. 

William  II. :  «« Rufus,  or  the  Red  King."     (Anonymous.) 
91.50.  [Shortly. 

Elizabeth :  Charles  Kingsley's  ••  Westward  Ho  1  '*    91.50. 
(Others  Preparing.  J 

BOOK-LOVERS'   CLASSICS. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  Through 
France  and  Italy. 

By  Laurence  Sterne.  With  nearly  100  illustrations 
by  T.  H.  Robinson  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece 
portrait  of  Laurence  Sterne.     Crown  8vo,  $1.00. 


The  Victorian  Era. 

By  P.  Anderson  Graham.     With  75  illustrations  and 

2  maps.     i2mo,  full  gilt,  $1.00. 

"  Is  a  succinct  and  readable  review  of  the  progress  of  England 
during  the  present  reign.  It  is  a  well-planned  and  well-executed 
jubilee  volume." — Outlook^  New  York. 

Aids  to  the  Devout  Life. 

(Reprinted  from  l^he  Outlook.)     i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions 

(Reprinted  from  The  Outlook.)     i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

*'  The  little  book  is  to  be  warmly  commended  for  the  broad  out- 
look it  affords  upon  the  tendencies  of  current  religious  thought." 

A  Tsar's  Gratitude. 

By  Fred  J.  Whishaw,  author  of  **A  Boyar  of  the 

Terrible,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

*'  The  book  is  full  of  adventure  and  is  written  in  a  breezy  and 
intercstmg  mAnnex.**  —Picayune y  New  Orleans. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New.York. 

For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  wrtU  to  an  aduertiser  pteaso  mention  this  magaxino. 
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h.  AppletoD  &  Go/s  New  Books. 

The  Terror. 

A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  FftLiX  (iRAS, 
author  of  "  The  Reds  of  the  Midi."  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Janvier.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Outlines  of  the  Earth's  History. 

A  Popular  Study  of  I*hysio,i;raphy.  Hy  Prof.  N.  S. 
SnALKR,  of  Harvard  University.  Illustrated.  With 
index.      i2mo,  cloth,  Si. 75. 

The  Art  of  Taxidermy. 

l^yJoHN  RovvLKY,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Taxi- 
dermy in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory.    Illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth. 

Familiar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest. 

By  V.  ScinvLKR  .Mathkws.  Uniform  with  "  Famil- 
iar F'lowers,"  *'  Familiar  Trees,"  and  "  Familiar 
Features  of  the  Roadside."  i2mo,  cloth,  with  many 
illustrations,  $1.75. 

Kronstadt. 

A    Romance.       By   Ma.\    Pkmhkrton.       Illustrated. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Arachne. 

An  Egyptian  Romance.  By  Dr.  (Jeorc;  Ehkrs,  author 
of  "  Uarda."  •*  Joshua,"  •*  An  Egyptian  Princess," 
etc.  Uniform  edition.  In  two  volumes.  i6mo. 
Per  vol.,  cloth,  75  cents  ;  paper,  40  cents. 

The  Standard  Bearer. 

An  Historical  Romance.  By  S.  R.  CRorKETT,  author 
of  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "Cleg  Kelly,"  "  Lads' 
Love,"  etc.     Uniform  edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

For  Summer  Reading^. 

Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library.    Plach 

i2mo,  cloth,  $i.(X>;  paper,  50  cents. 

Latest  Numbers  : 
Materfamilias.    Hy  Ada  Cammkiixir. 
Torn  Sails.    Hy  Ai.lkn  Raink. 
A  Trooper  of  the  Empress.     Hy  Clinton  Ross. 
The  Lake  of  Wine.    Hy  Hkknakd  Caiks. 

Appletons'  General  Guide  to  the  United  States 

and  Canada. 

One  volume  coniplrt«'.     I.cathrr  tuck.  5j.s<>. 

New  England  and  Middle  States  and  Canada,    i  vol., 

doth,  $i.2S. 
Southern  and  Western  States,    i  vol.,  doth,  $1  25. 

Appletons'  Guide-Book  to  Alaska. 

Hy  Mis.H  K.  R.  S(  idmokk.  Incliidinji;  uii  account  t)f  the  Klondike. 
Flexible  cloili,  §1.00. 

Appletons'  Canadian  Guide-Book. 

By  CiiARLKs  (i.  1).  RoiJKKTs.  ConipUte  in  one  volun.i'.  i2nu>, 
^loth,  $1.50. 

Appletons'  Dictionary  of  ** Greater"  New 
York  and  Vicinity. 

With  maps  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  S(iiiare  i2mo,  paper  and 
cloth. 


Th'-st'  books  ail'  /or  snto  t'v  alt  I'ooksrttrtw,  or  tlit'y  witt  be  sent 
by  wait  on  rtuvipt  0/  pricv  f^y  the  publishers^ 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

7?  Fifth  ArrttHf,  Neir  York. 


Delightful  New  Books. 

Penelope^s  Progress. 

Hy  Katk  Douci.as  Wi(;gin.  author  of  •'The  Birds* 

Christmas    Carol,"    "The    Story    of    Patsy."    "A 

Cathedral  Courtship,"    *•  Marm  Lisa/'  etc.      x6mo, 

in  unique  Scottish  binding,  $1.25. 

Penelope  came  to  cheer,  refresh,  and  captivate.  No  one  ever 
wore  the  plaid  with  Ruch  contagious  enthusiasm. — Hamilton  W. 
Mabik. 

"  I'enelop«r'»  ProKfCM,"  in  its  jfay  Urtan  covers,  comes  vety 
nenr  to  hein^j:  a  perfect  hook.  Its  aim  is  to  amuse,  and  it  does 
amuse,  tickling  the  fancy  while  it  satisfies  the  taste,  and  inevitaUj 
raJHinx;  the  spirits  of  the  reader  to  the  pitch  which  is  sustained 
throu),;h  the  whole  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  p^ges. — Titmtamd 
the  Hou  r,  Huston. 

Ten  Thousand  Gone. 
Second  Edition  Ready. 

Caleb  West^  Master  Divcr^ 

15y  F.  II()i»KiNsoN  Smith,  author  of  **Tom  Crogan." 

"(londola   I)<iys,"   etc.     Finely   illustrated.     T2mo 

$1.50. 

*'  Caleb  West "  is  the  best  work  of  its  author,  that  into  which 
he  ha.H  put  most  of  living  force  and  genuine  sympathy. —  7'Ae  Critic^ 
New  York. 

It  is  a  fascinating,  even  a  great  story,  and  it  establishes  the 
author's  title  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  living  American 
novelists.— /^r^?**^/)**  Eagle. 

Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in 
Peace  and  War* 

Hy  J()p:l  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  th6  "  Uncle 
Remus  "and  **  Thimblefinger  "  stories.  With  illus- 
trations.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Harris  is  quite  at  his  best  in  these  stories,  which  are  excel- 
lent in  temper.  Mttisfying  in  their  reality  and  tneir  cheerfulness, 
and  full  of  lM)th  humorous  and  dramatic  fictions  in  .Southern  life 
betore  and  durmg  the  wax.— The  Outlook^  New  York. 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of 
Democracy* 

Hy  Fdwin  1..  CiODKiN,  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation, 

Crown  8v<),  S2.00. 

On  im  practicnl  side  the  book  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  American  in.stilutions.— /'Af  Critic^  New  York. 

French  Literature  of  To-day* 

A  Study  of  the  IVincipal  Romancers  and  Essayists.     By 

Vkiia  \\\.\7.v.  i>k  1U;ry.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Madi-nioiscllr  Hla7:e  de  Hury's  comments  are  entertaining,  and 
<onil)inc  iMo^rjiphy  and  c:rilici«m  in  pleasant  pr()portions.  AM  of 
thr   writers   (iis«  ussed   are   treated  with    conspicuous  faimem. — 

S/>rin_ii/iii(t  l\i' public  a  n. 


Sold  by  all  liooksellers.     Sent,  postpaid^  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BostoiL 

II  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


''or  mutual  aduantagt  when  you  writs  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tklM  magaxlm^ 
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"OUR  NAVY:     't^Q-^o^™ 


AND  ACHIEVEMENTS."  i 


THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

'OUR  NAVY:  Its  Growth  and  Achievements."  „J™^="'"'ii;?-°'^l^?'".- 

AM  ATI  AM  A I       Rnni^     '■l'  Lt.  ConHr.  J.  D.  JERROLD  KELLY.  V.  S.  N..  m«Kni6cenily  ilLuv    ] 
I^IAIIUI^AL    tSUUK,  ,™,td  bytht«ll.l.nQKn[n»rine.ni.t,  PReD.S.  C0ZZEN5.    Twenty. 
>ur>upFrb  Watcr.Color  fa»iinik%  8i  la  inchcn,  each  In  aotolor.,  of  ill  ihi  Wge  G(hting  ihipn  of  the  procnt  new  n. — 

The   Finest   Naval   Book   Ever   Published. 

SccreUry  J.  D.  Lone  uym:     "ll  ii  .bMjtifuLand  vuluablc  boolt." 
Ex-SecrcUry  Nerberl:     ■;  Cuinot  [>il  to  inicrr.I  and  in.inict  our  pw^lc," 

N.  Y.  Time*:     "Sliould  bt  imvMy  libmiy." 

Published  with  the  approbsttoB  of  the  tate  SKretir]r  ol  tbe  Nivy.    Sbe  ol  book,  11  x  U  locbc*. 

OUR  GREAT   SPECIAL  OFFER,  OOOD  UNTIL  JULY  4. 

-FIVE    MOWTMS'  CREDtT. 


<f  mtaaiitaqt  mktm  got  mritt  to  on  mtvortlnr  pl*tM  ■twWwi  Ult  ma§uilm. 
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The  Critic 

has  entered  its  eighteenth  year  with  every  evidence  of 
deserved  prosperity.  It  is  the  only  purely  literary 
American  weekly.  It  has  a  distinguished  staff  of  con- 
tributors, and  is  edited,  as  it  has  always  been,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Gilder  and  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

It  is  now  printing  a  new  series  of  Authors  at  Home — 
including  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  Miss  Wilkins,  Marion 
Crawford,  Captain  Mahan,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

$3  a  Year. 


Seven  Critic  Leaflets. 

Kipling's  **  Recessional;  "  Kipling's  '*  Vampire," 
with  Bume-Jones*  picture ;  Lincoln's  Gettysburo 
'Speech;  Col.  John  Hay  on  the  "Rubaiyat;" 
"The  Banner  of  the  Jew,"  by  Emma  Lazarus; 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  "The  American 
Flag  ;"  and  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar." 

Hand-made  paper,  with  rubricated  title  and  signature. 

lo  Cents  a  Copy. 


*'Walt  Whitman  in 
Camden.'' 

By  Himself.     With  an  account  by  J.   L.  G.  of  "A 

Visit  to  Whitman's  'Shanty,'"  portrait  of  W.  W.  in 
his  chair,  facsimiles  of  MS.,  etc.  2S  pages  on 
hand-made  paper. 

50  Cents  per  Copy. 


"Trilbyana." 


The  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  Popular  Novel.     56-page 
pamphlet,  with  illustrations,  etc. 

Regular  edition,  25  cents.     /'Edition  de  luxe,  $1. 


Autliors  at  Home. 

Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittikr,  Mark  Twain,  Sted- 
MAN,  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Stowk,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 


"Essays  from  The  Critic." 

By  John  HrRRor(;ns,  Walt  Whitman,  K.  C.  Stkd- 
MAN,  R.  IL  Stoddard,  Kdmund  (iossE,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1. 


For  salt  nt  Scribncr's^  PutHAtnsy  Dutton^s^  ami  lirt'ntund^s. 

The  Critic  Co., 


28g  fourth  Avenue^ 


NEW  YORK. 


"TO"  for  25  Cents! 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  thin  wonderful  book,  bound  in  j»per  cover,. 
containing  450  imikcm  with  ten  full-page  illustrationii,  lor  25  crnt»; 
bound  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

300  OLD-TIHB  SONQS. 

This  volume  contains  the  tt;<^</r  a  W  music  of  choices  gems  of 
the  old  and  familiar  songs  we  used  to  sing  when  we  were  young. 
It  has  been  arranged  with  great  care  and  is  the  best  bo<ik  of  the- 
kind  published.  The  book  contains  aoo  songs,  and  would  cost 
850  in  sheet-music  form.  All  the  popular  old-timers  are  in  this, 
book.  Buy  it  and  sing  the  iwngs,  and  make  believe  you  are  young 
again.  It  contains  176  pages,  and  will  be  sent  in  paper  cover  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  25c.;  bound  in  cloth,  75c. 

A  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

S860  paffea  for  6ft  centi.  Remarkable  but  true.  We  will,  for 
65cts.,sencr the  I<eathcr  Stocking  Tales,  by  Cooper,  comprising' 
the  five  separate  books,  The  Deerslaver.  The  Pathfinder,  The 
Pitmeer,  The  Prairie,  The  I^ast  of  the  Monicans,  set  in  large  long 
primer  tvpe,  and  each  bound  in  heavy  embossed  paper  covers.  Sent^ 
postpaid,  for  65  cents,  and  money  refunded  it  you  are  not  satisfied. 

400  RECITATIONS  AND  READINGS. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  3^  cents,  a  handsome- 
book,  bound  in  paper  cover,  and  contaimng  400  of  the  best 
recitations  ever  issued. 

70  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  $1.00. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  building,  don't  fail  to  get  the  new 
b(X)k,  PalliHer*!!  American  Archltertnre,  containing  104  pages, 
11x14  inches  in  size,  consisting  of  large  9x1a,  plate  pages  givinff- 
plans,  elevations,  perspective  views,  descriptions,  actual  cost  of 
construction  (no  gneMWork),  and  instructions  How  to  Bnlld  70 
Cottages,  Villas,  Double  Houses,  Brick  Block  Houses,  suitable  for 
city,  suburbs,  town,  and  country,  costing  from  $300  to  96,5110, 
together  with  specifications  and  form  of  contract.  Sent  m  paper 
cover  bv  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  f  i.  Address  all  orders  for 
any  of  the  above  books  to 

J.  S.  OQILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  61  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


"  A  most  valuable  lKM)k  f<»r  women.'* 

I>H.  AUNEW. 

Approaching 
Maternity 


UY 

JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D. 


A  gn*at  pliyKiciun*8  cxpcrien<>ccl  advice  for  this 
trying  time.  No  wife  should  he  without  it.  Sent 
by  mail  securely  wrapped  fur  ONB  DOL,LAR, 

Indorsed  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Named  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Pancoast. 

The  Pancoast  Company, 

635  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thia  magailiMi, 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


0»00OOPO^0000PO0O0( 

West  Virginia  University,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

THE  SUriMBR  QUARTER  WILL  BEGIN  JULY  i  AND  CONTINUE  TWELVE  WEEKS. 


It  will  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.    Teachen  will  find  the  Summer  Quarter  especially  attractive.    Numerous 

courses  in  pedagogy  and  inspiring  lectures  on  educational  subjects. 
The  Summer  Quarter  is  not  a  ** summer  school;"  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  university  year. 
Summer  Quarter  work  will  count  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter.     All  departments  will  be 
in  full  operation.     In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  eminent  specialists  from  other  institutions  will  lecture— among  them 


Dr.  Lester  P.  Wardi  author  of  *^  Dynamic  Sociology  ;*' 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago* 
Prof.  Charles  Zueblln,  of  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
President  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Colby  university ; 


President  E.  BenJ.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University ; 
Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdaie,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ; 
Dr.  A.  E.  y/inah\pt  editor  oi  l\\^  Journal  o/  Education  : 

and  others. 


Expenses  for  the  Entire  Quarter,  including  tuition  and  board,  may  be  made  less  than  $65.00,  and  for  a  term  of 
six  weeks,  half  this  amount.     Morgantown,  in  the  West  Virginia  hills,  is  a  delightful  summer  home. 

Instruction  is  Given  by  Correspondence  to  those  who  cannot  attend  in  person.  The  University  grants  no 
degrees  for  work  done  entirely  by  correspondence,  but  work  so  done  may  count  toward  a  degree.  Students  may  take  complete 
college  courses  and  receive  degrees  by  taking  correspondence  work  during  the  year  and  attending  the  University  during 
successive  summer  quarters.        For  complete  announcements  address 


JEROriE  H.  RAYMOND,  President, 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


District  of  Columbia, Washington,  Third  and  T  Sts.  K.E. 

Washing^ton  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

Real  college  tratnlnff  and  broad  culture.  Refined  home.  Ele* 
gantly  furnished  bulldlnff  in  a  park  of  ten  acres.  Large  faculty; 
many  advantages.    Catalogue  on  request. 

F.  Menepbb,  Pres.;  J.  Robert  Oould,  Sec 

Illinois,  Chicago,  IMXM  Title  and  Trust  Building. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 

Law  Department  or  Lake  Forest  Univeraitt. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Moran,  LL.D.,  Dean.  Sessions  each  week-day 
evening.     For  Information  address  E.  E.  Barrett,    LL.B., 

Secretary. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  618  and  619  Ashland  Block. 

Kent  College  of  Law.  Evening  sessions.  Three 
years'  course.  Improved  meihodt  wtiting  theory  and  praettee. 
Students  can  be  self-supporting.    Fall  term  opens  September  6. 

Marshall  D.  Ewell,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean. 


Illinois,  Chicago.  INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  University  of  Chicago  g'lS'r^SSSS^'S 

in  many  of  its  departments,  including  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy,  Literature,  History,  Languages,  Mathematics,  etc. 
Work  may  be  commenced  at  any  time.  For  pcurticulars  address 
Thk  Univkksity  of  Chicago  (Division  D),  The  Correspond- 
ence Study  Dept. 

Illinois,  Rockford  (Lock  Box  48). 

Rockford  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  September  14, 1896.  Classical  and 
Scientlflc  Courses.  Specially  organized  departments  of  Music 
and  Art.  Well-equipped  Library  and  Laboratories,  fine  Gymna- 
sium.   Resident  Physician.    For  catalogues  address 

Prbsidekt  Rockford  College. 


Indiana,  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

A  College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  En- 
gineering;  Chemical  courses;  Architecture.  Extensive  shops. 
Modernly  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  depts.  Expenses  low. 
Sixteenth  year.    For  catalogue  address  C.  L.  MEE8,  President. 

Ma KY LAND,  Baltimore. 

The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

Young  women  of  good  preparation  who  may  desire  a  college 
course  with  earnest  work,  by  modem  methods,  under  competent 
Hpeciallsts,  in  a  mild  climate,  amid  cheerful  surroundings,  should 
send  f{ir  a  programme  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 
Total  expenses  per  year,  f375.    John  F.  Goucher,  President. 


Maryland,  Baltimore,  corner  Carey  and  Lanvale  Streets. 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

six  months  session.  Enrollment  the  1st  of  each  montii.  Bum- 
mer Term,  May  to  October  Inclusive;  Winter  Term,  November 
to  April,  inclusive.  Miss  Alice  May  YorsE,  President. 


Hartland,  LutherviUe  (near  Baltimore). 

$230.     Maryland  College  for  Young* 

T  11  Hi  AC  ^^^^^^^^''^'^^Bi^*  Forty-fifth  year.  EzceT- 
A^auics  lent  accommodations;  refined  home;  high  stand- 
ard; confers  degrees.    Fourteen  States  represented. 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Rev.  J.  H.  Turner,  A.M.,  President. 

G.  V.  YoNOE,  Secretary. 

Boston,  9  Ashburton  Place. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
Law  School. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  October  &  For  circulars  address* 
the  Acting  Dean,  Samuel  C.  Bennett. 

Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Comer's  Commercial  College. 

Fits  for  high-grade  positions  in  business  and  shorthand.    Our 
record  of  fifty-six  years  and   31,800  pupils  speaks  for  itself. 
Send  for  prospectus. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  cor.  Tremont  and  Berkely  Streets.. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largest  In  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  President 

^ 

Missouri,  Mexico. 

Hardin  College  and  Conservatory  for 

I  a.Hlp^     The  College,  a  universitv  trained  faculty.    The 
x^auA^o.    Conservatory,  10  specialists.    Xaver  Schar-^ 
WENKA,  Director-General.    Art  and  elocution  specialties. 

John  W.  Million,  President 

New  York,  Aurora. 

Wells  College. 

For  the  higher  education  of  Young  Women.  The  catalogue 
gives  full  information  about  entrance-requirements,  courses  of 
study,  scholarships,  expenses,  etc.,  uid  will  be  mailed  upon  ap- 


plication to 


William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President 


New  York,  New  York  City,  Momingslde  Heights,  ISOfeh 
Street,  West 

Teachers 


Profeasional  training  for  Intendliur 
teachers,  and  opportunities  for  special- 
isation and  graduate  study.    Alliance 


College* 


with  Colunibia  University,  certain 
courses  in  Teachers  College  counting 
toward  the  Columbia  University  de>. 
^~^  grees. 
Departments  of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  Ehg]l8h,His» 
tory.  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Domestic  Somimml 
Domestic  Art  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  aad  Kindsp- 
garten.  Observation  and  practice.  Send  for  drculan  and  Bal- 
Tetln.  ^ 


For 


mutual  advantage  wMm  ffou  mriU  to  an  adotrtlnr  pimut  mMHon  iJtla  magailM, 
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Unirerslfies  and  Colleges. 


New  York,  Eliulra. 

Elmira  College  for  Women.  ^P^^^IlSf^  ^*' 

CoiirHOR  claHKloal  and  Kientlflc.  ThorouKh  prepa  ration  re- 
tiuir«*<l.  Hltch-Knule  work.  Nunil)<>r  of  studcntn  rimtricUHl.  Ad- 
vantAKCH  in  Mnsic  and  Art.  St<<ani  heat,  cloctric  Ilffht,  elevator. 
IiMr»(e  endownicntH  and  HchularMhipH.    Terni8  moderate. 

A.  C.  MacKknzik,  D.D.,  President. 
OHIO.  Oxford. 

Miami  University. 

Three  coursc8  of  study.    Free  tuition.    Send  for  catalogue  to 

W.  O.  TIIUMPHOX,  PreR:dent. 

Pknnhvlvania,  Allentown. 

Allentown  College  for  Women.  MiJiJuuflS 

IjelilKh  Valley.  Selected  instructors.  Advanced  niethiMls.  No 
rfHiulstto  lacklnK.  Oymnaaiuni,  art,  music,  elocution.  Ancient 
And  modern  lanK:uaK<*s. 

Uev.  J.  W.  K.NAPPENURiuiKii,  A.M.,  I>res't. 


Penwhylvania,  Meadville. 

Meadville  Theological  School.     ^7hJJ«^ 

Endowment  in'<*-atly  Increased.  No  doctrinal  or  sectarian  tests. 
Aim:  Scientific  study  of  theology,  ethics, sociolog>',  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry.  Five  proft^ssors;  two  instructors; 
numerous  special  l(>cturers  of  national  reputation.  Tuition  fros. 
For  catalogues  apply  to  President  Cauy. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Woodland  Iload. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

KcKinens  Septeml)er  14.  Unsurpassed  beauty  in  situation.  Limit 
in  resident  students  M>(mres  a  natural  home  life.  Thorough 
•collegiate  courses.    Schools  of  Art  and  Music. 

Miss  K.  .T.  I)K  VoKK,  President 


Pennhylvania,  Phila<lelphia,  1414  Arch  Street. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

Summer  session  June  15  to  .TuUv  27  in  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Send  for  si)ecial  circular. 

Pennsylvania,  Phila<lelphia,  North  College  Avenue  and 
Twenty-first  Street. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pa. 

Forty-eighth  annual  sessicm.    Four  years'  curriculum.    Ses- 
sions seven  and  a  half  months.    Ksp<>cial  attention  to  laboratory 
•courses  in  all  departments.    Clinical  instruction  and  quizze. 
('LAKA  Marshall.  M.I).,  Dean. 

ViKUINIA,  IIolIin.«i. 

'tTr\11inc  TncfifiifA  for  YorNc  Ladies.  PM fty -sixth ses- 
nuiillld  AlldLlLUkC  Hi(moiH*nsSept«'mlH»rU,  18IW.  Eclec- 
tic courses  in  all  languages  an<I  scienci*s.  Art,  Musi<-,  and  KhxMi- 
ti<m.  Sltuat<*din  Valley  of  Virginia.  Climate  unex<>elled.  Mineral 
waters.    For  inft)rmation  luldress         (!iias.  ii.  Cocke,  .Sup't. 


ViiuiiNiA,  Lynchburg. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Kndowed  for  higher  fKlucation.  LalMiratorles  for  Chemistry, 
PhyMlcH,  Hiologv,  and  Psychology.  Oymiuksitim.  All  mmlern 
appliances.   Kndowment  re«luces  cost  (»f  <'onrs<»  to  firtO.   Address 

W.M.  W.  SMITH,  A.M.,  LL.I).,  President. 


Academical  and  l^veparatorf/, 

BOYS. 

CoNXFicTicrT,  HnN)klieId  Center  (FalrMehl  County). 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

$hk%).  'i'.U\  year.  Ilfmie  life  :  single  rcMims.  A  sweet,  moral  at- 
mosphere and  clean  a.*«s<HMatlonH.  Application  must  be  made 
thrcMigh  the  waiting-list.    Send  for  our  book. 

FUKDEItlCK  S.  CrilTIM. 


CoNNECTirrT,  NowMllford  (Lit<'hfleld  County). 

Rectory  School  (Boys). 

Thorough  pre|)arator>'  work.    Numf>cr8  limited. 
Homelike  influence. 

Kev.  H.  L.  Everest,  M. A.,  Rector. 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOYS. 


GREENWICH 
ACADEMY 

AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEN  BOYS. 

Seventy-third  year  of  Academy;  nineteenth 
of  Home.  Noted  for  successful  preparation 
for  collcjje,  excellence  in  primary  work,  care- 
ful moral  training,  unusual  healthfulness,  and 
genuine  and  beautiful  home. 

IlIu.Htratcd  circular,  with  references. 

J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Qreenwich,  Conn. 


CoNNECTiciTT,  Stamford. 

Mr.  King's  School. 

College  or  buHiness  preparation.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
boyH  KuceeHMfuUy  prepared  for  colleRe.  Ten  boiirdlng  puptlft. 
Special  care  for  young  boyg.    ReferH  to  Dean  of  Yale  Collie. 

Illinois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys. 

An  ideal  school  near  Chlcasa  Just  celebrated  golden  JaMlee. 
SafHHt  and  best  boys*  school  in  the  West.    Vntot  furnished  on 


application. 


NoBLB  Hill,  PrlnclpaL 


Maine,  Yannouth. 

North  Yarmouth  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Harvard,  Bowdoln.  Welleslcy.  and 
other  leading  colleges.    Delightful  location.    Terms  moderate. 

Kev.  B.  P.  Snow,  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 


Maiiylani),  Annapolis. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School.  »^n  sepjL 

Koys  12  to  Ifl  Careful  nupen'ision  of  voung  boys.  Masters  all 
collcgo  Kra<luaU*H.  Thoniugh  pronaration  for  St.  John's  College, 
Naval  Aciulcmy  or  HuMincss.     Address  James  W.  Cain,  M.A. 

Mauylani),  FlanKm. 

Nautical  Academy. 

Rowing,  Sailing,  Hiding,  Boat  Building,  Swimming,  Cruising. 
An  Idwil  H<rho<)l  for  lK>y». 
Pri'paratory  for  Annapolis  and  the  colleges. 
SiMid  for  reglMt<*r. 

Mauylaxi),  St.  (Jeorgo'H  (near  Baltimore). 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys  Sfilt^^fS-JSg 

highlands.  22(1  y(>ar.  Preparatory  to  any  colIeRe  or  buslneaa 
life.  Imllvldual  liiMtructi<m.  Vacation  home  if  desired.  New 
bulldlMKH;  ext<'nHlve  grounds;  nuMlern  c<mifort8 ;  reflnement; 
kindnesH.    |2<')0a  year.  .T.  (\  KiNKAii,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Massacii  rsKTTS,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Scrientiflc  School,  College,  or  Business.   Individual 
teaching.    ElenienUiry  claRses.  F.  B.  Knapi>,  S.B. 


M as.kach rHKiTS,  Kiwthampton. 

Williston  Seminary. 


PreiMircH  Ixjys  for  any  college  or  scientific  school.    Library. 

nnaslum,  etc 
ns  Heptember 


IMiysical,  cheniieal.  l)lolofrical  laboratories;   gymnasium,  etc 

' .    Opens 
.ToMKPH  H.  Sawykr,  M.A.t  PrlnclpaL 


N(>w  uthl(>tic  Held  with  fiuartcr-mlle  track 

8,  IHIW. 


MAS.sAriir8i-nTH,  South  Byfleld. 

niimmpr   AraHemv     Founded  1781   Claatlcal,  Ae- 
UUmraer   /\caaemy.     ademlc,anilEngltohcoiirwfc 


PrcMuireH  for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Masnaohoaetts  ImUtata  of 
TechnoloKy.    Individual  instruction.    The  termsi  IfiOO  * 


include  all  necessary  expenses  except  books. 

Pbrlbt  U  Hoswi,  A.IL 


For  mutual  advantage  u/hen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  maguMtmt, 
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Acadeinical  and  Preparatory, 

■or& 


Academical  and  Preparatort/, 

■ova. 


DHLKWiiru  suys.  !x^"haltli1sft«e!  DowHseemlm- 
poenllile  to  («iii;b  him !  My  circular  mayhelpTou.  M1S8  KlH- 
HAi.L*ii  IntkkhkijiateHchuiiI,  roH  Both.    Nntnhec  o(  puplta 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys,  with 
Home  Department.  S'JmE^iiSStf.lrrabSrta 


Pnnceton  Preparatory  School.  ,|2; 


""jambsHba™.,  "m?,  pKm'piU.  ' 


Colgate  Academy.  ^h^S^hip^Kn^'mo'^^hfr 


The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  K")"'  FltLlng  Sc'Iiium  fur  Cornell   Cnlrenlli'.    CertlflcaK 
mliiill-  H'ltliuul  (-xaitiliiiitlun.    Opun  ull  the  year.   Send  for  pm 


Roslyn  Heights  Seminary. 

TliuruUKli  Inslructlun  Mid  dU 


Rev.  J  A  MM  BAt4- 


Berkeley  Academy.  iSV^N^^^^ii'mu^d" 

PrlTTury  to  AGAdemIc  OradAA.  IndlvkduAl  tBAchlne.  BeAntlful 
Uaunlak  LocBllnn,  RwltAmlly  lirecomblned  with  Individual 
InnrucUan.  Hodom  realdenn.  All  piivAte  roonu.  WUOyMrly. 
Collace  or  BuslneeB.  Rev.  Jab.  Caufkon,  M.A..Piin. 


Wyoming  Seminary. 

PreiHrea  boy»  for  leadinKConMW  uid  tor  bD»1nM».     Prep«re» 

St.    Luke's   School.    Ko  boy  pr^iHrtKl  by  i»  rar  cm- 

IlliuCnted  CAtAlosue  addKsa'  Chakmik  H.  i^thuiit. 

PlNNBVLVANIA,  CluunbenburK. 

Chambersburg  Academy. 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy. 

CUAlDSun  un  ApiillcAtlon. 


L  Pattkhbox,  Hfnd  Matter. 


fKNNByi.vAKIA,  Concordvllle. 

lUTanl^nrnnH ^'^  8uccM*rDl  school.  Onaaf  tbebMt 

mapieWOOa      „  ,„,„„  ^y,  gneny.  »  >™l"  up  boys 
to  duties  of  lltB.     Pnpued  for  buolnew    or  coll<>g?.     Naw 


JOBIPB  SHOBTbRlHi  I  I 


PUNNIYLTANIA,  North  Wtltt  (P.  U.  Box  11). 

North  Wales  Academy 

ASD  School  or  Buaram. 
TUrUMbr**'-   OnHlnaU*  Uka  Ibe hlgbcrt  banon  b 


rMFtiMbjr«u_C 
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Acad^'mtcal  ami  PrepHvntory,  Military. 


Mercersburg  Academy.  rj,np,(Kc,uty.  Phen™. 

«iivlsurf™Rlnp™[i»Hiiit  lmy«rr>rn>lliW.    Ih-llm  nunpeHtlon. 
Wli.l.lAM  M.  IHVINK,  IMiD.  iPrln<'»l.ml,  Prwlclcrt. 


A  acllOOL  THAT  IS  A  nOME. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  tryirTr'^,^; 


Pantops  Academy  for  Boys. 


Kuyal  (Vx'lvy  cit  Vlriilnla). 


Randolph-Macon  Academy  for  Boys. 

('onilucii'ifliy  ItiLnilulplv-MiKan <'nllt««.    fiiwt  M|iiliipi«L  lii  ih<' 


The  Highland  Military  Academy. 


N  BUAW,  A.K.,  nuid  H 


Opoiu  HFI>t<>mlH>r  14.     rnmirawwil  srlviin(4iiti'>i,     Jti'iklllirul  1/  ,     .         .*■.■-  . 

AStdZk'Vnj'K^mr,'^  iT^^lur^'ill?^^^^  ^''^  oniclair  Aliutary  Academy 


MUitai'n. 


'air,  N.J. 
LIKUT.  BLANTON  C.  H'ELSH,  U-.I-A..  Cr-i«»iai,Jamt 

JOHH  G.  MACl'liAK.  Ilrad  Mtt^. 


Nkw  Yohk.  Aiiponi-un.CBym(ii. 

The  Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. 

inint  jfnr  nwn"  Si'ptrintK-r  la  IWft     ColleBe   impkntorr- 


New  Hampshire  .,       \,    t 

Military  Academy.  „ ...  ^ew  York 

.™™  s-,,  ,„„,.,„„.  >„K  „„,u.,.,„.  „. ,-..„,„.  Military  Academy, 

RIV.T,  nii.l.]  i.lnH  ur.,v.->  <.».[  .  bmrJiucrllniulo.    t^nn-  ulry  C0RNWALL.ON-nUI>S0r(,  N.  Y. 

bulldliijt.  [BTti^rl  KiiilUrj-  L-iin<lltl<iiii>.    TluiriHiKli  iin'iHimtlcm  A  siitcessliil  pri-jinraliiry  school  on  a  ihorough  mil- 

t  AradcmlvH.     Fiilt  iiniiiiiiTi'lal  iturj'  fuiiiiilalion,  witli  :in  ablu  faculty  and  ample  equip- 


uiwiia  Sllltl'lllblT  II,  imM.     Kur  cilTnUir  1 


■'or  cataioKUi:  address  the  Superinlendent. 


M.jur«.i-.iivArr.A.M..iTL,iL.ip«i.       Kirkwood  Military  Academy. 


Peekskill  Military  Academy. 

slity-attb  rotr.     Prapttri 


Mount  Tamatpais  Military  Academy. 

Arcivilltoft  rtt  Stji(«  rnLv4>rril(y.    RtH-iiKiilEftl  hy  thr^  V.  8. 
ani'FniiiiriililiiiLi-cli-uill'ir  HiHrtayiiRli^ir.    KiiiiHtiiiil  AiiKimt 

II,  l>eiT.    AcWniw  AUTItl-K  I'KoKBr,  in-nd  MiiM»r.  -  -.  -,- — ii, z:"-. 

IbtlNol*.  lllKhliuid  Park  (M  iiilkii  luirth  tn.ii.  (1,l.-«m.l.  t.'"S*h^."  SilttSfcr^ 

Northwestern  Military  Academy.  wnriM^rMi«nk  imutnM 

Th.ircni«h  pwpiimcl.ni  fi,r  rVillPW.  Ciwprnmeiit  Acruleiiilcx  or  tul.  h.  H.  OBt.EMiII.  A.M_ 
Builiicwi.    l).aii(inill«7itlrm,    liriiu-lniliH'wii.  Pk.n..  PrlaHrd, 

Liil.  H.  f.  llAViiHUiN,  Pre.Lil,:nt.  Ptrki>klll.oo.HidMa,  1I,T. 


IfAlUIArill'KI 


MiK,  ti1ru^Slns■uD■I] 


Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  gSi^S.S'iriun     *^'-  Pleasant  Military  Academy, 

■trtctly  Hflrrt  Kanilly  Suhwil  i  (SO)  per  yriir.  Military.  Only  mii-  with  xrpiiniti'  ili>p">rtinMi»  for  nna!]  boya.    Elohtr-ftmrth  jmr. 

ulilts  fcir  ftdmlMUjii  o«»i  cknTuctir.    HaxM  ibtb  and  trmlnliiir  KufiTi-ntw:  IIi>n..r«wph  H.  nidat«,HiunlII(in  V.l^liU,Ii.H.IK 

.  to  yotinc  biiyii.   Fltii  far  cullvtie,  techniiliiuy.  mill  btulne«.   Hend  Hiuiimer  H.'Mlon.    For  beautltully  UIuBtratxl  rMT-lHiak  addmB 
lort^lrculurto                                   U.  C.  UiTCHKLL,  Principal.  Tm  PaiifcIFAU. 

for  mutiial  tdiianlaBt  aliiti  you  mrH*  to  an  culmrflitr  plxui  miBtltn  Uli  magmMlim. 
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Mtlitarjf.  Military. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY COLLEQB,  CHESTER,  PA. 

An  Educational  Srstcm  second  onlj  lo  that  of  tbe  U.  S.  HlUtarj  Academy. 
COLLEOIATE    DEPARTMENT.  MILITARY   DEPARTMENT. 


Civil  EngineerlngiCE.).  Infantry, 

Chemistry  (B.S.).  Artillery, 

Arts  (B.A.).  Cavalry. 

.,,,.,,,  "A  nUUtaiT  «Chonl  of  the  hlihwt  order." 

Also  taatottgoly  otguazta  war  iv^^irtiFirni  uaion.  taa. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES  OF  STUDY.  th'«  pSISiJlf "mi'i£J?™KJu^™!wK^ 

Thirty-teventh  AoiIod  iS^S-vg.  PrrMnol  itepori  Iniprctar-amrTal  U.  3.  A.,  IBM. 

V        V        V        CaUlojiies  of  CoL  CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  President. 


m  0M  mrttt  t»  m  utmrV. 
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Aeaitemlml  ami  l^repftratofi/. 


National  Park  Seminary  p<>u  vui-nu  wuhkn. 


DlSTllliT  HI'  COLVM 


Washington  Heights  School  for  Girls. 

fVntrh  rhf  itinaiin»  nf  the  »tli*Hit.    Knriy  itptiH^^tujii  occewwry' 
Mamlwr  llmlled.  Tor  pliruUit- - '-' 


■*  Maiitik.  Piinclpst. 


GIRLS'  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

4T9  and  481  Drarborn  Ave.,  Chlcaffo,  III., 

fur  Yoana  Ijullw  and  ChLUln-n. 

Twrnly-thlril  j-u'ar  la-jrtnii  September  1ft 
SEBKICA  R.  Rirt:.  A.X.,  >n<l  KARV  E.  BKEDV.  A.M.,  Priu. 

IM.IMOIH,  Ki-rillw»rtll. 


Kenilworth  Hall. 


ri'JiiowU'   iX'iiKiurui 
V  Kr,VT.»  Babcofk. 


Ferry  Hall  Seminary  i.-ni{Y(irs-o  women. 

Iwnw.    Aclilrew  '   _'        JIIiwSaiiiia  I.,  s^mtENT- 

.^lAHVI.AMi,  nmUiiii.n-,  IK  iLnil  12i  W.  FninkUn  Slri**. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for   Girls.  l(>'n]ii'iiFdS«i>bniilin-:iS,l«i;.    Utlivf'ur. 
MrH,  II.  IM 
MlwR.1).  Ifl- 


Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 


-y  fivlwol  for  Olris. 


Mrs.  W.  F.  Stearns'  Home  School  ro» 

Ym-Mi  I-iiiiKR    H,H,|».u« Hi-DU-mlwr  K.  Iww. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 


Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson's 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 


Bradford  Academy.  K,mr»iM  ism.  Por  the  hmher 

aduPHIIon  .If  yniiiiB  nuniPn.     CIiihhIchI  and  wafiitmc  iiBirBe  ol 
H,lw>i.    Apiily  tu Mlw  IliA  C  ALLKN,  IMncTpaL, 


Willard  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

CullFttu  pre]«ru«ry  and  speclHl  connuw.    Twelfth  yfar. 
HaHaii  H.  I>.  Uebuii.l,  Principal. 


Aratlemfral  and  Preparatorjff 


MAnaACUi'KKTTR,  Rvorett  (neu-  BoNon). 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Cnllvie  HrvpHratury  itnd  epeclal  BCudlca.     (Twantrtldnl 
Mm  A.  P.  P'lTTFH,  Prlndp^ 


MAKHAOirKKTrt,  Luwell. 

Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls. 


Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  '';SdBil!S7 

MI>«CuN-ANTan<l'MlMHinKi.uw,  PriDPlpklK 


Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 


Mahhai-ih-hrtth,  WomMer.  Ml  WeM  StrwL 

Frcebel  School  and  Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal Class,  ^l;'™'^^?"!;;*  rauJii^  "tJ;!^?^ 

l>ll.l.>iiiH  r-u.lril-liUiK  tompet«ncy  o(  dtudral.    Number  ItmlMd. 
IVwi-kTiuliuif  K.,rk.  Ml>iHAN>iiK(--»OLiiioiRt.-n. 


Miss  Kimball's  School.  A>iEnttiMi,PreiKb.aB< 


0 


The  Henry  C.  de  MUle 

M    ■    well H  tor eaDaiia.   Bpcii>lean«lT«Btoi£aM* 
-^    — .J Yonmtglrtiaftimlnm — • — ■ 


Xn,  H.  c:  Ds  MiLL^  1 


'M^ 


For  niitaal  ateantan*  wAn  nen  urlt*  to  an  admrtliir  pfMM  nditfw  <*fi  iMfU/M. 


v< 
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Academical  and  Preparatory , 

QIRLS. 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
StEnleV   Hclll.    ^^^^^  ^^^ol  for  girls  and  Touno 

Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleffes.  Two  years  of  college 
work.  Ninth  year  opens  September  15.  Six  Scholarships  (value 
$200  each).    Terms,  1450.        olive  Adele  Evers.  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood  (half  hour  foom  New  York). 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Tenth  year.    Preparation  for  college.    Special  courses. 

Miss  CRKIOHTON,  )    i>^„«i^i. 
MiSSPARRAR,  \    ^nClPalS- 

New  York,  Albany. 

St.  Agnes  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Doane.  Preparation  for  all  col* 
leges.  Special  Studies  and  Courses  of  College  Study.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.    Gymnasium. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Boyd,  Principal. 
New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

School  FOR  GiULS.   Highest  city  advantages.   Regular  expense 
fur  school  year  $650.    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  application. 


New  Youk,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Mrs.  Hyde  and  Daughters*  Home  School  for  Girls.  Special  and 
reirulur  coun-ies.  Preparation  for  college  and  European  travel. 
A^'dress  Mrs.  JANE  Grey  Hydb. 

New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Twenty-third  year  begins  September  21.  Certificate  admits 
to  leatliiig  colleges.  Strong  Music  Department.  Gymnasium, 
I^ectures.         Samuel  Cole  Fairley  (Amherst),  Principal. 

Nkw  York,  Irvington-on-Hudson  (twenty  miles  from  New 
York). 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  SeptemlHT  28,  18U8.  An  exceptional  school  with  the 
most  desirable  !M.*houl  features.    For  circulars  apply  to 

Miss  Ma  y  F.  Bennstt. 


Nkw  York,  Mount  Vernon  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

The    Misses    Lockwood's    Collegiate 

Qrhnnl    fnr    riirlQ  Certificates  received  at  Vassar, 
OCnOOl    lOr    VJirib.  wellesley,  and  Holyoke.   Spe- 
cial c:()urs«*s.    Attractive  home.  French  spoken.   Only  earnest 

Rtudt'iUs  desired. 


Nkw  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girls. 

Thlrty-thinl  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Prepar- 
atory Courses.  Diploma  given  in  each.  Certificate  admits  to 
Vavmir  and  Wellesley.  Special  courses  In  Art,  Music,  and  Liter- 
ature.   One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 


Nkw  York,  New  York,  711,  713,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

B(>ARi>iN(j  AND  Uav  School  FOR  Girls.    Primary,  prepar- 
atory, acmlenilc,  and  mtsical  departments.    Preparation  for 

ctjlley**.    Special  courses. 


New  York,  New  York,  20;t4  Fifth  Avenue. 

Classical  School  for  Girls.    XC^SSfi^l 

KnKll**h,  Science,  Art,  and  Language  courses.  Certificate aomits 
t<>  college,  rnrlvaled  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music. 
Home  care  iftid  s<K*ial  recreation. 

Hklkn  M.  Scovillr,  Edith  L.  Cooper,  Prindpala. 

New  York,  85th and  86th  Streets,  Riverside  Drive. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

Reopens  October  5. 


Correspondence. 


Chautauqua 

•••OH*** 

Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-fifth  year  of  this  famous  and  unique 
institution,  which  has  been  imitated  in  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  South  Africa,  Japan,  and 
in  the  United  States. 

**  Not  a  dull  day  aU  summer." 

Chautauqua  is  interesting  and  recreative. 
It  is  not  merely  a  summer  school.  It  is  a 
many-sided  and  charming  social  life. 
No  danger  from  war  or  yellow  fever,  Chau- 
tauqua being  an  inland  resort  and  situated 
at  a  high  altitude. 

"  Something:  for  every  f 

member  of  tbe  famUy."  1 

Many  resorts  attract  part  of   the  family.  ^ 

Chautauqua  provides  something  interest-  ^ 

ing  for  every  member,  from  the  children  in  ^ 

the    Kindergarten    and    Boys'  and    Girls'  # 

Clubs,  to  the  adults,  in  many  varied  amuse-  ^ 

ments  and  pursuits.  m 

Send  for  a  handsome  illustrated  book  and  catalogue,  etc.    ^ 
Free.    Special  half  rate  to  Chautauqua  by  nearly  all  rail- 
roads. 

W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


^ 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 
New  York,  New  York,  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Oreen). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qlrls  (established  1816). 

Niw  York,  New  York,  181  I^enox  Avenue,  cor.  119th  Street. 

MIm  Mary  B.  Merlncton,  t      .     .     , 
MiM  Ruth  MerlBCton.        f  P^nclpals. 

School  for  irlrls. 


New  York,  New  York,  30, 32,  34  East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Olrls. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.   Hazen's    Suburban    School    for 

CjirlS.  Ten  miles  from  New  York. 

New  York,  New  York,  28  E.  Fifty-sixth  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

English.  French,  and  German. 
Uth  year  begins  Octotier  6.    Primary,  Academic,  and  OoUege- 
Preparatory  CoorMt.    LlmJtwd  number  of  resident  pupUa. 

Miss  ELEANOR  BoBSK,  PrinciiiaL 


For  mutual  atluantag^  wkmi  gou  mritt  to  m  uivtrtinr  i^—M9  mmthn  tMs  magailM, 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

OIRL8. 


Academical  and  'Ptepanxtwry, 

aiHLS. 


Prnnhvlvaiiia,  BoMtcy  P.O.  (Wnrtmareluul Omuitr). 

St.  Xavier's  Academy  for  Girls. 

Under  nn  of  SUUrs  at  Uwcr.    Flftr-foarth  jtrnx.    Appir  (a 


PlENNHYLVANIA.  BcUilebem. 


Moravian  Seminary  (Por»i.n.iT«i) 

and  CoUeffc  for  Women. 


Ninety  mlnutM  from  Phlladolnhtu  i   two  h. 
L>rk.    Vor  drcolnrg  Mldmg  J.  IITax  Haks.  D. 


.,  PrtndpaL 


New  YuBK.  New  York.  a-SEMlFLfiy-tblnl  Street.  ___  _ 

Sisters    of  the   Church.     ^^T'^^Li^,     M<i^>,.^^r^vi^i^^„Si£C^.  w^t.  BF5«..ur: 


Pennbyi.vania.  Brya  Miiwr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

■  Day.    Number  mmtly  llmlUd.    BpMlallKi  to 


.    AddroBB 


Walnut  Lane  School  ">«  weiMie^  pn^miorr. 

NKW  YonK,  Nuw  Yurk  City,  IS  Went  Forty-eevobtli  Slrwt.       oiKM™pw'mU!rM!"'Addro""  '      '        ''  ""'' 


□,  PbllKdelphla. 

WellediT  P 

f^olt^ieii.    AcmdemlG  uid  ■peclu  cs 


Miss  Whiton  and  Miss  Bangs  ^l^^^^'^Jik?iS^iT^i^. 


The  Misses  Hickock's  School  for  Girls. 


>,  PblladelptalA,  1310  P1n«  Strvet. 


l-rt 


Nkw  Villi k.  iiJiui'KI 


's;!;:cl.i  r'.lJS.r'""""''  """^  """"'■  ^™'""'     MIss  Anable's  Boarding  &  Day  School 

-— — —    \.r~zr~, ruKaiRLB.  liBlab.lMa  ClrcuJnron«ppli™Uon.  Op«o«S«ptM. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls.  SirvC^"i''o™'r^. 


PitNNiiVLrAMA,  Btnth  Bnhlebi 


\a^~^..  Aib«nK««i>«r«n«.M„^ri);S,SS.?"SS     Bishopthorpe.  5,S^*'"'<!?it3:£ "^pSlSS" 25 

.,«_,.  v..,v.    Tblny-lli^y-iirbcslnHWeptomberai.  iiuuiomie  .™i«*     Mu»1c  .nrt  .rt.  ^iny-llSni^WS 

— — ^ Tb«  ItL  IUt.  IJUielbortTftLbot.  U.D..LI..D..PfM.Bo»nl  Tniwiifc 

I't:NN}<V[,VANIA.   West  Phlltul«][ilila,  UOh  t&ll,  and  HU 

j^Twrniiy-^iihth     English  and  French  home  acHooi.  for  qirlb. 


Emma  Willard  School 

Piiniwrly  the  Trf>y  Fein 


Acadcmlcitl  anil  Preparatory^ 


Wesleyan  Academy,  oocb  »»*.  nim  a 

fpreMlsUi  In  CUimLm.  Ann,  and  Hunlc.    Enlanred  sndan 

InmiruH  KUULTlur  ndTxnliuoii  Kt  mndemts  einenae.    Blohl 

luidyimr.    OucngMupumber  K,  IttM.    For  caEaloiUB  adln 

Kbv.  Wh.  B.  NIWKAIL,  *" — ' 


Mrs.  Piatt's  School  for  Girls.  ^i,?K,,li!^^^^n^d'«™!*L^™*"^»tmr.  t^ 


Harcourt  Place  Seminary  for  Girls.  Hackettstown  Institute.      _ 

Th,.  hi,rh„».  ini,-ii«-i.ii».i  luiimiiHin'H,  »  liniutiriil  aiid  oiiiii-  i„„,.^    Music,  Art,  ElocuUon,  and  Commarelal  Bnaofaw.    Bm| 

can-rill  mtenllon  to  Bit  nuMrtlnKunbclnHi.    Location unsnrpaHeiL    VwobaBOrMBB 

ncntKl  train Inj.  Udy-flve  aollan  per  annum.    Catalosoa  tn»._^ 
TKK  Hii.lh.  Principal.  Rev.  w.  p.  Pebodiox,  PhJ).,  Pnnidart. 


Onto,  Toledo,  MIS  AKhUnd  Avenun.  (Jkw  JEKair.  Hl_ 

The  Misses  Law's  Froebel  Institute.      Peddle  Institute.  roHToimaifBiAnvoa 

TralnlnB»cb«>l [or  Klnderuartner^    fBrtlflcata  and  Dlplonm  Prepare*  tor  CoUwa,  HMoitUD  SebookTnohlH,  Bl*iK 

Counwo.    FineoD(b  year.   Vacuity  of  ali.     Hsntloli  tbla  mac-       coumee  In  nerman.Tnuob,  HoMo,  Alt.  ThMHhrtnMMNp 
Mine-  KAnr  E.  Law,  H.D.,  Principal.  Ucpu^mber  1(.  Addrwa Bar.  JtWKPa ■■  PMM Y, PhJH ,>h»tl>il, 

"^  fw  natuaf  adutntdv*  wAt*  you  «ir«»  t«  sa  atvtrtlnr  plMU  jmatfw  Uf«  W«>— <** 
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Summer  Schools. 


Sumtner  Schools. 


Asheville  Summer  School  and  Conservatory. 


'arch^alS^.  jo\ei 


>  offered.    Mr.Gvo 


Academical  and  I*reparatttry, 

BOTH  SEXEa 

Academical  and  Prejiarator^y, 

BOTH  SEXES. 

A  Classical  Seminary 
of  high  grade  for  boys 
and   girls.      Beautiful 
and  healthful  location 
in  the  Hudson  River 
Galley.     A  record  of  44 

.uccessful    educational 
i-ork.     Courses  in  Col- 
ege- Preparatory.   Aca- 
emic,  and  Commercial 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute  (Military).  ',^ 

BoyB-  andOlrla'  Hltlng  (whool  for  any  colleBe.   Thorougli  buid- 

equlpwd  bulldlnes,    Orerlouklnti  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

W.  C.  JoHLiH,  A.M.  (Brown  Unlverally).  Principal. 

BaoiiK  IBLASD,  East  Oreenwloh. 

East  Greenwich  Academy. 

FoDDdcd  1802.     Both  iwiei.     On  NarrairaniKtt  Bay.     Cotr 
F.  D.  Blakeslse.  D.D„  ITlnclpaL 

lusic,    Art,  and  Elocu- 
ol  life  that  of  a  cultured 

Musical. 

1  Fony-hfth  year  beiiin  S^piemhtr  i,.     For  cauiogur  addrtu 
1  Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK.  A.M..  Principal.  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

lUJNOis,  ChlcaEo,  Kimball  Hall. 

American  Conservatory. 

College  Preparatory  Department  H^^t^ 

John  J.  Ha7tht*ei.i.  Plrwtor. 

Swarthm 
Grammai 
SchooL 

N«w  YOBK,  Ithaca. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music. 

N«w  YOBK.  New  Yom  aiy,  3sa  Wem  TwenOeth  Stroet. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Pa. 

A  hnardlnaiuK)  day  whool  (or  both  hi«  that  li  In  manr  ways 

8um.mer  Schools. 

Ihu  l>i'n«nu  «t  HKHnhmovP  Colfetie  are  eiwnded  In  lu  paplli. 
I[  uffera  thi-  piirp.  nmral  alni'inphen!  of  a  frtMirtn'  school.    Bi- 
|ii'rl<>Dced  trnc'lierK  aod  Lniproved  nitchods  a»-un>jmnl  menial 

anrlielrtilp  IntlieKhool-roumanrt  Uis liomp life.    AIL  liuildlnn 

paratory  and  Aculetiilc  ourot-  are  ulTfrcd.    Ti-rnm  nioderate. 

AKTIIfK  H.  TOMLINSO.V,  Prliicli»il. 

P-l  Me                     '^°'"*"  '"  ^'""^  I."B«af  e.  Li"" 
X    Olia                 .ture,    Hidory,    and    Art,    JncludinK 

OUmmer    „„d,r.ml«n.Fr..chm..t.r.. 
^f  nnol                CourscH  elective.     Arrangcil  ao  as 
•         to  slvo  sufficient  time  for  pleasure 
and  recreation. 

railroad  fares,  (our  trips  outside  oC  Paris,  lioard  and 

and  tecturea  upon  places  visil«d.  onlyJSSO. 

Write  for  particulars  to  editor  ot  Art  Educallon.  J9  Fifth 
Aveaue,  New  York. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute.     J"™",'T»o'm 

tiian«yearr<>rahlch«mdet>chga1.  OunattKiaiiifjiniaKDpfrlar 
[0  manr  a«kln«  twice  ag  much.    aiily.foarUi  yaar.    Coedoca. 
tlona..         '*''^,,  ijKit  Ellsworth  FKiNm,  A-M.,  Principal. 

ViBOiNiA,  CharlotMivlIle. 

Summer  Law  Lectures. 

bun  or  TU  BinOilK  Law  Scbool,  CharlotteaTltla,  Va. 

j^Jmu*  mwUm  W«  m 
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Correspondence. 


Correspon  dence. 


TfftcIterM'  AyeHcifH. 

Teacherx*  Agencies. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 

Prtiii'tfA  ivhiHi1«  iiF  nil  ^nulee  with  cumpfMnt  tenrhen.    Aa- 

An    APPnrV   '■  valuable  in  proportion  to  It«  fn- 
All    ASCllCy    flUBiit-e.     If  It  merely  hear*  of  T»- 
cancies  and  idle  thot  '»  something,  but  If  It  In  uiked 
jrou  aliout  tliem  lU^l  to   recommend  a  Watlier  and 

K'Sf^'STH'Si^'i/'iJ'p^if^rN?^  Recommends 

T K  A  C H ERS    ^W A N T E D  I 

UMION     TEACHERS'    AGENCIES     OK     AMERICA. 

REV.    L.    D.    BASS,   D.D.,    IIIANAGBK. 

PlIIAurt,  Pa.;  TorotUa,  Can.;  Stv/  Orltani,  L-i.;  A'no  Tor*,  If.  Y.i  Wailtintlon,  D.  C;  Ban  FroHettai,  Vol.;  CIttcatii,  HL; 
SI.  Lault,  Ma.,  and  Dmver,  Cobmilo. 

L  Wa  had  DTer  8,0)0  raoaiwlca 


Fv  mutual  ailiittiit'f  < 


w  ttrlla  te  an  atvtrtlitr  flmtt  mn^am  Uf*  maaattt. 


Far  From  War's 
Alarums =^ 

la  the  region  tniTereed  by  the  latW- 
colonlol  Railway,  and  it  would  be  hard 

to  find  on  the  AmencHn  continent  such  B 

reaches.  Seacoast  and  the  finest  of  surf 
bathing- ;  the  marvelous  scenery  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  the  beautiful  Bale  des  Chaleun, 
and  of  the  New  Bninswiclt  and  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  regions  ;  and  a  land  where  hunt- 
ers for  big  and  little  game,  as  well  as 
those  after  salmon,  trout,  and  all  the  other 
fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  may  verify  the 
most  incredible  stories  of  the  game  which 
used  to  swarm  in  the  Eastern  States  three 
centuriesago.  Resligouche and Metapedia 
are  names  to  make  the  sportsman's  eyes 
flash.  These  are  but  the  most  charming  of 
its  attractions.  And  withal  comfortable 
trains  supplied  with  every  modern  con- 
venience whirl  over  this  all-rail  route  from 
Quebec  lo  St.  John  and  Halifax. 

There  is  no  space  here  even  to  hint  at 
the  wealth  of  scenic,  sporting,  and  sanitary 
advantages  which  are  thus  brought  near 
to  the  thousands  sweltering  in  our  great 
cities.  A  postal  to  the  General  Passenger 
Agent  at  Monckton.  New  Brunswick,  will 
bring  you  much  information.  To  really 
appreciate  what  the  Intercolonial  means 
you  have  but  to  try  stich  a  vacation  as  is 
described. 

It  yOD  really  waat  to  niio;  jtmr  taolldiy 

Red  Cross  Lne  Steamers 

lallfu,  II.S.,lt.JDkn,I.F., 
anilPllli)'slilud,I.F. 


goincto  Europe  aod  a 

Far^FIRST  CIBIN,  lieladlas  Keala  ail 
KUtfr>ioinBrr1b,HALlPAX,«le|  ST.JOHilS, 
fSI  i  PILLKI1<  ISLAND,  tM. 

BOWHINS  *  AKCniBAL*, 
D  FlMr,  Pr^aH  Eiik.  Abhx  BaUilna,  N.T. 


or  from  an  ardent  curiosity  to 
keep  In  touch  with  the  progreu 
of  tbe  Htmggle,  or  from  n  sheer 
patriotism  that  forbids  a  flight 
to  foreign  shares  at  such  a  time 
of  atress,  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Certain  it  Is  that  many  rail- 
roads and  hotel  proprietors  are 
confidently  counting  upon  this 
body  of  Btay-at-homea  as  a  factor 
lu  a  successful  Beaxon. 

At  home,  too,  the  ultuatlon  has 
undergone  many  changes  from 
week  to  week.  The  first  symp- 
tom here  was  a  most  depressing 
lack  of  iQt«r«8ton  the  part  of  the 
genera]  public  In  the  thousands 
of  seaside  resorts  which  usually 
claim  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those  who  flee  from  the  city's 
torridlty.  From  Bar  Harbor  to 
St,  Augustine  there  was  weeping 
and  '  lamentation,  with  almost 
the  sole  exception  of  Old  Point. 
Here  the  presence  of  the  flying 
squadron  produced  an  altogether 
extraordloarjr  crowd.  Wives, 
mothers,  and  sweethearts  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  made  the  whole 
place  assume  an  air  of  proaperity 
and  gayety.  It  was  a  flimsy  edi- 
fice, however,  and  crumbled  like 
a  house  of  cards  as  soon  as  the 
ships  wereordered  to  sea  and  the 
attraction  waa  withdrawn.  It 
is  easy  to  jest  about  the  altua 
tlon  of  the  luckless  proprietors 
who  took  time  by  the  forelock 
and  engaged  their  seaside  hotels 
and  boarding-bouses  before  the 
dogs  of  war  had  even  begun  to 
growl,  but  It  looks  at  present  as 
tf  the  prosperous  season  upon 
which  the  inland  resorts  are 
entering  will  mean  very  serious 
loss  tOB  boat  of  their  competitors 
on  the  coast.  On  the  various 
islands,  tome  of  which  are  so 
popular  year  after  year,  there  Is 
an  absolute  stagnation.  It  is  re- 
ported that  along  the  Jersey 
coast  cottages  have  vaiuly  sought 
occupancy  at  a  quarter  their  cus- 
tomary rental ;  and  unless  a  sud- 
den and  speedy  change  In  the 
outlook  brings  relief  the  "resort" 
portlonof  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
long  remember  1896. 

It  seemed  (or  a  time  that  this 
had  occurred.  When  the  account 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  daahlng  feat 
was  followed  by  the  "news"  that 
the  Cape  Verde  squadron  had  re- 
turned to  Cadiz,  It  looked  as  If 
confidence  would  he  restorad. 
Tb.6  newap^ters  printed  long  ao- 
oounta  tdllnB  why  tha  retrograde 


A  Quarter  of  a  HUlion  Dollars 

will  accomplish  a  great  deal  In  the  waj 
of  luxury,  and  its  possibilities  along  the 
lines  of  comfort  and  decoration  have 
rarely  been  more  strikingly  eiemplifled 
than  in  a  pair  of  new  trains,  the  "Pt- 
ONBEKLiH[TED,"runQlug  daily  between 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Min- 
neapolis. The  railroad  company  has 
"laid  itself  out"  on  these  twin  trains, 
which  are  fitt«d  up  more  like  some 
millionaire's  show  house  than  like  pub- 
lic conveyances. 

Each  train  Is  made  up  as  usual,  even 
the  vestibules  being  finished  in  maho(^ 
any.  Throughout  these  are  abundant 
electric  lights,  an  auxiliary  battery  in 
each  car  being  provided  In  addition  to 
the  dynamo  outfit,  and  tbe  vestibules 
and  steps  are  as  light  at  midnight  as 

Immediately  behind  the  baggage  car 
(well  supplied  with  bicycle  racks]  are 
the  buffets,  each  divided  Into  a  smoking 
compartment,  one  for  cards,  and  a  buffet 
proper.  On  the  walls  shine  rich,  globsy 
mahogany  from  the  forests  of  St.  Jago, 
carved  and  Inlaid  with  tulip,  amaranth, 
primavera,  saffron-olive,  cocobolo,  white 
holly,  and  English  oak.  Handsome  mir- 
rors, eusy-chalrs,  deep  sofas,  reading  and 
writing  tables,  with  soft  green  hang- 
ings all  about  and  a  heavy  WllUm  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  help  to  make  a  men's 
"  living  apartment "  as  decorative  as  It 
is  comfortable. 

The  sleepers,  too,  are  wonderfully  dif- 
eront  from  the  stuffy, dirty-brown  places 
of  torture  In  which  most  travelen  haTe 
at  some  time  been  confined.  Finished 
in  pad  oak  or  vermilion  wood,  and  shad- 
ing off  in  color  from  a  delicate  old  blue 
In  the  carpets  to  a  cheerful  robins'-egg 
hue,  picked  out  In  gilt,  in  the  ceiling, 
the  whole  is  at  once  harmonious  and 
restful. 

In  the  compartment  dining  and  chair 
cars,  too,  each  with  Its  special  woods 
and  colors,  no  trouble  or  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  these  temporary 
dwelling-places  true  works  of  art.  Havl- 
land  china  and  silverware  of  fascinating 
antique  design  are  parts  of  a  table  ser- 
vice which  few  privat«  houses  could 

The  day  coaches  are  provided  wltk 
large  toilet-rooms,  and  these  apartmenta 
In  the  sleepers  are  furnished  with  every 
device  ingenuity  could  suggest,  eren 
down  to  an  electric  arrangement  for 
heating  the  ladies'  cnrllng-tongs  I 

In  short,  no  traveler  can  know  tbe 
high-water  mark  of  Tallioad  comfort 
and  elegaooe  until  be  has  seen  ttwM 
really  superb  creations  of  the  Cbtoaga^ 
Milwaukee  Be  8t.  Paul  rood. 


for  mutual  aitmtagt  mkm  (w  »rft«  Is  ■■  titwtitlmr  pfsn 


HEILTIII  RESTlllfoiITI 


T^  Jackson    Sanatorium, 

DAN3VILLE,   N.  Y. 

A  MagnificetU  Health  Insiiiu- 
tlon,  established  in  1S56;  open  all  the 
year.  On  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  a  night's  ride  from 
New  ^'iirk  City  and  two  hours  from  Hui. 
falo.  Fire rroof  Main liuUding. 
All  modem  (mprovcmenis ;  service  high- 
est grade.  If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  tail,  before  deciding,  to  write  (or 
illustraled  literature,  addressing 

I.UITHDKJACKSOll,  I.D.,Steretar!, 


Rebuilt,  rcfuroiihed,   1898.     Idea 
family  resort.    Sci-batitlng.    Lawn  i 
uA  iotuX,  Out-door  ipoiti.  Electric  ± 
liAtE.    Periect  sanitalkm.  * 

New  York  Office,  43  Cedar  St 


Mt.  Lake  Hotel. 


Z8OO  feel  Above  lea-kvel,  on  the 
AUeghaay  Mountains,  die  of  the 
most  healthful  and  Interest- 
ing oUce*  to  be  found.    Send  fof 


NIMROD  HALL 

In  tlK  beautiful  mountains  of  Virginia. 


HinipOnntrainh    Vi. 

Rates  from  S9  per  week  up. 


movement  had  been  made  and 
diluting  upon  its  signiflcAnce  ; 
the  cuxComs  of  .lnt«matlouHl  Uw 
OS  roKarda  bombard  ni  en  t«  and 
the  elfL)>orate  Btrateglc  nuiMina 
againnt  mich  a  proceeding  on  the 
enemy's  part  combined  to  create 
the  belief  that  surf-bathing  this 
aeAWin  mlifht,  nfter  all,  be  feasi- 
ble. And  then,  prettCo  t  another 
about-face.  Tbe  Spaniards  hail 
Dot  gone  to  CadlE;  and,  more- 
over. Incoming  steamers  brou({ht 
tales  (perhaps  apocryphal)  of 
Spanish  cruisers  and  destroy m 
lurking  about  our  coaHt;  and  the 
"scare"  was  SKain  in  evidence. 
As  tbese  lines  are  written  an  ac- 
tion U  expected  at  any  time  in 
the  Went  Indies.  Should  Ad- 
miral Sampson  administer  to  tlie 
enemy  as  crunhing  a  defeat  as 
that  which  wan  his  lot  under  the 
Kuns  of  Cavity  it  seeiiiH  proliable 
that  the  aeaithore  may  ntill  claim 
a  portion  of  ItH  stanchest  adher- 
CTitM.  The  tnule  papers  profeiw 
to  believe  that  the  hotel  pro- 
prleturHwlll  "comeoutallrlKht," 
since  they  say  the  rents  will  be 
far  more  reanonable  and  "the 
f  [lorminis  sums  exgwnded  by  the 
Government  for  raising,  equip- 
ping, and  BUHtalninu  the  army 
will  very  quickly  reach  the  peo- 
ple. Money  will  be  comjiarii- 
tively  es»y,  and  the  suiiimer 
liotids  everywhere  will  have  a 
prosperous,   l(    uo 


tn  any  case,  however,  the  CatH- 
klUs,  Adirondacks,  lierkHliirt'K, 
White  Mountains,  and  all  the 
New  ]!:nKland  an<l  New  York 
Hummering  places  away  from  the 
ocean  will  un<loul)t4'<lly  Ite  the 
refuge  of  an  unusually  In  rge  army 
tlilM  Heiwon.  There  is  no  lack  of 
choice  even  with  the  BeacoasC 
left  out  ot  tbe  quextion.  The 
Shawangunk  region  of  New 
York,  almost  rivaling  the  Adl- 
rimclHckH  in  wlldness,  in  itw  Iron 
H[id  chalybeate  springs,  and  in  Its 
iHxtting  and  nshing,  offers  many 
nttracticnsatKlleiivillcLilierty, 
Neversink,  and  Guymond 
Springs  ;  the  many  classic  HiHits 
along  the  Hudson,  from  Yonk- 
ent  to  Saratoga  Springs,  are  pe- 
rennial In  their  Induce nients, 
iiake  Mohonk  being,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  widely  patron- 
ized spots  in  this  vicinity;  in  tlie 
Catekllls  the  tourist  finds  beauty 
and  variety  of  mountain  scenery 
with  anuBUBlocceaalbllityi  CatH- 


fflITEB'8  PIBK, 


wuxxmTiuJi,  PJ 


AddMH  KaM.  Walxar,  MA 


West.    Ii>uiuMaUltiimmalnUn»C.*0. 
ArcnmmodmUaa  for  tJlOO.    " ■— 


Tha  llitsrlG  Whiti  Silphir  Spriifi, 


jf  rennlou  for  tha 
h.  South,  Kast,  uul 

anSt 

.    CorreapandeiiDe  aoltctted. 
L.  W.  Scorlllt,  r 


Whkn  in  new  YORK  Citt  ctop  « 

MILLER'S  HOTEL, 

39  West  a6th  St. 

ThevTMt  KirDtlv  Hotel  lor  Touriau,  TiMlMn, 
■nd  ConiincrcUt  Tnvelen.  Eipeciall;  sdapUd  EB 
LadieL  travelinif  aEotw  or  in  purtieL 

American  ptan.  Si  to  S4  par  da)'. 

II'Hrl.  ClBAn, gul«, CoafarHble.  nni  nnrllilJMj  tm 
•'"'"■  Sind/rr  tiriular: 

CHARLES  H.  HAVNBS,  PienlHii. 

Rocky    Point     Inn4 

Head  of  Penrtli  Lak*.  PaMoa  CkalS. 

ADIRONDACKS. 

PIOTUHESQUK    ANO     POPULAN. 

HOCKV    E^'inV  inn  CO.ruW  Vor^'v^. 

Beautiful  Norwood  Park... 

situated  BMr  Lug  BrsBcfa,  N.  J. 

fjORWOOn  rARK  li  Mleil  6-  In  MgMliMt  ;■*,!■ 

«K:h'i1iTri,lLi,.'irm"wi!y£L£i^iiL!!£^«Jia 
■     •■  I  ^      l_ 


nil  pufloilui  ts  BEMJAHIM  F.  GOODM 


Ty'n-Y^ed, 


POSSESSES  nHnr>»tiir.l  iilncdH.,adrikto. 
I  fill  niBiiur  cUimiu,  and  inuBoaltr  bnoi  tta 
lever.  AU  Dut-daor  ■ihiimiiiimi.  iaehd^  w 
allent  golf  liuki.  '  """^ 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 
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"Up  In  the  cool  Northland.' 


Amons  the  fwlsamic  mountaliu 
surrounding  beautiful 

Lake  Meinphreinagog, 

IN  VERMONT  AND  CANADA. 
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1.  Exealltnt  aicaU. 


from  all  poinls.     Kal«  fram  $IJ  per  week.     I^ 
liulratcd  booklet  end  terms  by  addrcBinf 

OWL'S  HEAD  HOTEL, 

a  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  ENQLESIDE 
HOTEL-— lite- 


. .  .Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 
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ROBERT  B.  ENOLB  &  SON. 

Proprleton. 
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Tha  BawaUan  Itlandi  haTs  man  to  attnci 

and  taadnnlc  rrom  a  [ravslsr'g  atiuidpolnt  than 

anyapocwhataoersr.   Bawall  la  Indaed  ch«  Ideal 

"ISLAND  PARADISE." 

The  iplesdld  ateunen  at  the  Occanlo  SMam- 
■hlp  CO.  sail  twice  a  month.  Bend  llTa  oanM 
pomace  tor  "HavraJl,"  a  pamplilat  o(  oholev 
pboManiTnm.  to 

OCEANIC  s.  S.  CO., 

1 14  MoatSQBMry  St.,  ff 


'«  te  an  atatrtmt ) 
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SUMMER  RESORTS  OF  NEW  E.  IjLAND. 

LITERATURE  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST. 


Aloni:  the  Soptb  Shore. 


K.,  Ot  tl 


Maniul  of  Old  Cdooy  Sammer  Reiorts. 

the  <Jld  Cnlnny  icrritory,  Mcur^nn  imtai,  etc!    It* 


Mannal  of  Summer  Resorts  on  Ihe  New  Haven 

Syslen. 


Martha's  Vlaeyard — Its  Atlractkias  i 
Resort 


NanlDcket,  an  Islaod  in  the  Ocean. 

Ilncriplive  of  Nanluclirl,  ill  in.lilutKini,  nitii 


't  ainn.'  wTubB 

Either  o(  Ihe  above  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamps  as  stated,  or  the  entire  lot  tor  eight  cents  postage. 
Mention  this  ma^zine  .tnii  adilrvsEi  O.  I[.  Tavluk,  Ceneini  I'asscngcr  A(;ent  Fall  River  I.ine,  New  Voric  CJly ; 
A.  C,  Kendaij.,  (Icnuriil  ]'asstni,'<.T  A^rint  N.  V.,  N.  II.  &  I!.  R.  K.  <(H(1  Colony  system).  Boston,  Mass.  ;  or 
C.  T.  IlBMPSiKAi).  Gi-ni-ral  I'xsscn^cr  At;fnt  N.  V.,  N.  H.  Si  11.  R.  R,  (New  Haven  system).  New  Haven.  Conn. 


igcE,  ihoatioiu,  CI 
Quaint  Cape  Cod  and  Its  Summer  Drilgfats. 

■uniiner  rtsorl  and  affords  all  infomialiun  ngardinj[  Clip«  Cod, 

Handbook  of  Newport,  the  "Qaeen  of  Watering 
Places." 

ContflininK  Krnenil  intnrmaiion  (or  Tiiil<«  concerning  mUm 

pfymouth  as  a  Sanmer  Resort 

toil'uinni«v!i'^iunaadKi%urnen.'^'MulJ!bv^«M^'(^ 

A  Sketch  of  Namjansett  Pier. 


wrHt  (D  on  aivtriltii 


„^^a  v«ii        Mi*u        n.c«;rccii  lot 


nebriety-A  Disease 

lMbnc[)>,  Morphine  ud  other  Drug  habit*  arc  depcodat  upoa  ■ 
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Keclcy  Cawchiim  km  do  applicatiar 


S^i 


4)  Him  Si. 


I  Inebriety,"  by  Di.  LciUe  £~  Kccicy,  mmiJci 


y4.V0.VG  ihegrtat  numbtr  of  tkoreughly  equipptd  lan- 

alariunti  Iheri  is  nont  teller  filled  by  naliin  and  art 

lo  ip've  absoluU  rat  Ihan  Ihe  Jacksen  Sanalorium  at  Dam- 

ville.N.   Y. 

THE  LANCASTER  HOUSE, 

U  tha  White  MoaalalBi. 

DdlgbtldUjr  lituatcd ;  wSifa  a!l  modcra  improTfr 


LAUREN  B.  WHIPP,  L 


cr,  N.  H. 


lET  TIE  lEISUIIER  THE  ART 

NUIBEB  OF  STUDENT. 

THE  AKT  STUDENT,  edited  bj  Enieat  KaaoSl. 

laMreetkn  in  lUuuntinK.  Caricatnring,  Challtplata  Ensmrlns, 

ate    Fao-aimitci  af  alcetcha  bj  MxtnoKtui,  GiaOHa,  Hbuco> 

tmi  fc  VOM^  lOa)  fin  4  VK.  Hdl,  <«  r*c  fe>  <  aaa.sii.awt « 
■wii  No,  orSLM  fa  1  iw'iiub.  ud  r  back  K... 

Addm  THE  AKT  STUDENT,  i^a  W.  ajd  St.,  Nmt  Yotk. 


University 


Sonulhlni;  ntlral;  ma  !■  TMVEL  ud  EDUCtTIOI 

Toui*  conducted  br  univeniiy  mpccialiiu  tor  all  wbo  can  la  tiavcl  ani- 
Duily.    A  ■yttematic  coune  in  Hiitoryand  Art.    Leuurely,  na 
ical.  and  profitable  travel.    Plana  for  the  •ummen  ol  i^  i 
now  ready.    Wflla  for  panicuian  before  w**ifiwj  other  planL 

mmw  MffEBSin  thwel.  m  ».  ta  st,  pumiihh,  pi 


Trave 


i  a    t>J,X£  ^  •"       Olid       K.  1 1 1  e  a  I  i_o_M_ 


For  miituBl  aduanfage  uilitn  nou  uiitt  to  on  aitiiertlier  pliaat  mrntloii  (»/»  mcgailnt. 


;5TA.JARD-ARTICLE5UNCL-fr!)5inED] 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  HAWAII? 

The  Anthora'  Clipping  Bureau  will  furnish  70a  irlth 
cllpiilngsof  alt  editorials  or  special  BrttrtesreiRTdlng  the 
lalunils  pnhllHhcd  ia  AmvrlL'ua  pcriodlrala,  Klving  yon 
Tip-to-datH  inrrinnatloQ  notproturablelnaiiy  other  way, 
CUpplnKSOiiHnyodu-rBpci'ialtoplD  nimllarly  rumlnhcd. 
Buuk  rcvtowH  anil  literary  notices  a  apeclalty.  Send  tor 
circulars.   Addresa 

Tbe  Aitbora'  Clipping  Bnreaa,P.O  Box  IMS,  Bottoo,  Mau, 


AMERICAN  COLONIAL  TRACTS. 

ISSUED  MONTHLY.  AN  INDISPENSABLE 
AtD  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORYPRIORTOTHEREVOLUTION.  PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS.  THREE  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIR- 
CULAR. GEORGE  P.  HUMPHREY,  ROCH- 
ESTER, NEW  YORK. 


OMAHA 
EXPOSITION 


A  Suggestion— Go  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains for  your  vacation  and  stop  at  Omaha 
on  the  way  to  see  the  Exposition.  It  can 
be  done  so  comfortably. 

COLOMDO  OUTINSS 
THE  YELLOWSTOaE  PARK 

■re  titles  of  illustrated  descriptive  book- 
lets, which  will  be  sent  free  with  a  folder 
about  the  Exposition,  on  application  to 
P.8.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  B.  &Q.  R.  R.   Chicago,  111. 


il  ainantafi  whan  iron  w. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS.  i«.  w.  »  »«c/ 

ICj'Du  wHnt  the  BE^T  thlntpi  printed  an  uiy  parCloular  nbjB^ 
orALLthatliipub1Li<hnlAl)nutlc  everywhere-ln  dallI»,irMUlM, 

MBUrlal  tat  SpeecliH.  SermDU^  Eiaavi,  tionli,  Bcrap-Book^ 


mat  iHQHi  at  all  Amsrlcaii  and  the  principal 

^loian.lupvi-ari'^"^                               " 

aiCAOO  PREBB  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

U  Fifth  Annu.  CUcaao. 

fflSTORIANS!?^^ 

priie  of  Ssoo  IN  aOLD.    U«  yourownjudERient  M tolEOrth  and 

Myle.  I'lUchiMoiynJilbcpuUlihtdinllieAifAjfWfrandinbook 

tW'tM  ^'w^rii  y»f  "bertneuiaVctanv^Iur,  r 
buH/  p<-4'plc.    Chi:clr  fiT  %i  vill  brinff 
THK  i-UTHflNbt^'i-Mhinprni,  I) 


v.s^ 

■.Tf  vetk  m  end  at 
nptelRC.    AddKM 


:i>  advtrtlitr  pliati  jnmt/M  tl 


m  BOOK5   03 


HISiuni  CLUB'S  QU 
CLEARANCE  SALE. 


This  Library  of  Universal  History 

iST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED  AND 
ED  UNDER  AMY  CIRCUMSTANCES. 
WHAT  THE  GREAT  WORK  REALLY  IS. 

Tin  Ihm  grcil  cporhs,  Aavint  lltBtarr,  XrdlvTal  llli>Mri>,  and  ■•tara 

matHrtiunirallyclilmtlitiiriiuliuL  |>in<an sf  Uh  Llbnry. Iiut  ■!««■(  Bl>t«7 

Wa  Hul  TIh  PfciUiniiilj  »r  MUt>iT  u/r^'c  fultr'rreiied  S^e  Ib  u>  DdSr 

ixHk  inr  iMlilUtwl  is  All  cnnuy.    Tba  lllBainllMi,  from  Ibi -iiiki  ^uch 

lETUtirtlibHHelnonler.  DeNouvJLIo.AiiJ  Ddtc.  ua  nunwroui  ind  brilUAiu.  nirkEni 

'/tiitltkiit  F^  ,  ™*  Eunilag'pDiDH  of  MstdTTp  ^ixl  Tka  Ulahirlval  M*p«  {thcid  Arv  BWly  ik  d? 

irfl  liriuiiifiji."  't  havt  BBVef  YMHiirhi"aiivtliCn^'ln  nty  '■  «*«r  ">•  ^  ***  •'"'  fe"""*  which  coruiltule  ■  cornprehflulwD.  urcunic.nii- 

TERMS  FOR  TfflS  SALE  HY!.l»|Sir  « =«— ~T"j?^^ 

o  mnnlh  for  is  monihi.    On  fillinir  out  coupnn.  designate  ityle  □[  binding  deiired.    Owing  to  the  lo«  pHc»  the  work  ii  Kid  at 

piibliihors'  price  of  which  I>  from  J^.oo  to  J60.™,  iithoul  in  julvKice  pjiyimt. 

ThiH  (tVH'K  CLEAR  WrE  SALE  provide*  >  comfbrtable  way  fbr  von  10  bttrome  tbe  owner  of  ■  Hi  oT 

" Mcicte's  M^aziiie  fflsto'n^'ciuCfS °E." JsirsCN" Yr" 


GENERAL  LEE'S  BOOK. 

the  whole  truth  hy  the  one  man  who  can  tell  it  all. 

fitzhu(;h  i.ee's  story  of  cuba's  martyrdom 

of  misrule. 


A  BOOK  of  exceptional  iiitcrcist  is  iil>out  to 
be  issued.  Fii/.hiijili  L<'<;  will  givi;  to 
the  world  the  entire,  the  truL',  and  the  terriUo 
BtoTyof  Spaniah  misnile  and  treaclieiyinUuliB, 
This  work  will  he  a  vuIiuul-  uC  5iJ0  [lugi-s,  iirint- 
ed  on  superior  paiior,  Infant  if  uUy  illustratt^d 
with  over  100  fiill']>ag(!  plalea,  from  ]ihoto- 
f][rapliH,  many  of  them  eolh'cted  l>y  (Jciu'I'hI  Ijce 
hiniBelf,  of  actual  scimoa  in  Oiilm.  Fituhugh 
Lwi's  story  will  stir  the  heurt  and  coiivini-i;  ■ 
the  mind  of  t]ii>  world,  for  it  gives  the  whole 
trulli  for  tJie  first  lime. 

Ill  Cuba,  Uonoral  Loo  was  mure  than  a  bravo 
and  fiir-tiecing  dijiloniat.  He  was  Hlwilhentu- 
di'iit  and  historian  uf  evi'Uts.  His  every  ob' 
servation  was  recorili'd,  liis  ('very  exjM'rionco 
written  down  when  fresh  in  his  mind.  Ho 
took  every  advantage  of  liis  unoqualeil  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  TRUTH,  that  he  might 
^vo  it  to  tlie  world  in  an  intelligent  and  inter- 

Tw  Kulaal  Bdaantafr  ahm  yw  wrltt  1e  a 


eetiii^  way.  His  memoranda,  m&niucriptir 
and  illuKi  rations  being  ready,  he  has  been  abto 
TU  FIXISII  QUICICLY  AND  WHEN 
MOST  needed  hia  magnificent  undertaking- 
— a  trui',  coiiiplfte,  and  enduring  story  of  the 
rise  and  rescue  of  Cuba.  The  author  spuvs 
nothing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  TRUTH  in 
giving  Ills  "inside"  information,  including" 
many  imporlniit  facta  that  have  heretofore 
iM'eii  withheld  from  the  people  on  account  of 
diplomatic  rcliitions  with  Spain. 

In  aii-iirdiince  with  General  Lee'sdesire,  the 
puiilisliei-s  ai-0  distributing  the  first  edition, 
only,  at  a  pi'ii-e  alsolutely  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  no  matter  how  limited  their  means 
may  lie.  A  pot^tal  card  to  the  publishers,  J.  A, 
Hill  k  Co.,  No.  91  Fifth  Avenue,  will  secure 
full  information  regarding  the  work  and  the 
favorable  terms  upon  which  it  can  now  be  Bd> 
cured     Agents  should  write  to  above  address. 

ai/utrClitr  pliBH  iHtnilBK  tUt  mtt"K>*- 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


With  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Young  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  hair 
before  they  are  forty  must  b^;in  to    look    after    their 

scalps     before     they     are     twenty. —  Nm    York    Medical    Raotd. 

Systematic  shampooing  with  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
means  healthy  hair  and  scalp — and  you  cannot  begin 
too  early.  Send  for  our  leaflet  m  shampooing  at  home. 
The  Packer  M{g.  Co.  (S«Ht  87B),  81  Fultoa  St,  New  York. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


New  Summer  Suits,  $4 

When  fashionable,  perfect -fitting;  suits  are  offered  at  such  reasonable  inices,  aboald  not 
every  lady  be  well  gowned?    The  styles  which  we  make  are  exclusive,  and  i 
nude  to  order  to  suit  the  Individual  wearer, 
haps  that's  the  somethlns  which   maki 
garments  distinctively  different  from  tl 
ly-made  ones. 

To  Ihu  laily  wlio  wishes  to  dress  well  at 
modcrali:  Ci>vt  wu  will  mail  free  our  sum- 
mer cataliitiiic  of  suits  and  skirts,  lo^'^theT 
wilh  the  supplement  of  new  styles  fniin  our 
I'aris  houw  and  n  ctimplete  line  of  samples  of 
fashiunalite  matcTiiils  to  sitluct  from.  These 
illtlstmtitms  and  prices  give  you  only  an  ink- 
lint;  of  the  handsome  styles  which  are  illus- 
tratvil  in  iiur  catalogue  at  extremely  moder- 
ate  liBurts. 

At  •s.M  -  WulkinK  wit  (Sljrh)  ><i>.  414),  node 


At  Si4>75'  -  Walklnjc  *idt  in  the  b 


At  I6.50  -^achiini; luit  (Style  Nn. 


a  -^achiini; luit  (Style  Nn.  M}.  made 
'  iriniiunl  wilh  bmiil,  la  illuinnunl. 

inudE  ut  fioe  uittna  fitirit«  wiihuut  Ehe 

n>'iT7iibrlr4iiiiTiuh,pli|iii,i;iiiIiinrc>iTrtcl<itlu, 
ilcnini,  durk,  ell'.,  ininnird  villi  liniidiinil  prnrl 


liriud  trim  mini 


■ult  fur  wart 
neUylBiuiih..w 


44J> ;  Im.>I>- ur  jorkn  linrd  with  >JJ1:,  >.kin  linvd 
tire  jiiiii  iriinni'.-<l  wilh  liiK  utia  luudib 

We  make  ollur  styki  ol  snltA,  nulz- 
llIK  In  price  from  S4  to  tyg. 

A  tine  i>siiorlnient  of  cu.ttume*  made 
ol  all-wi>i>l  cloths,  ilneil tlirnuKhaul,  both 

Jacket  and  AkJrt.  with  fine  t|u>Jlty  Uffela 
lilk,  from  lit.  un. 

A   particularly  nice  line  ol  travcllnE 

5peclaltlc>  In  white  ttrte.  white  mo- 
hair, and  white  broadclath  suit*  and 

Btcycie  iklrts.  tj  up. 
Bicycle  aulti,  $4.50  up. 

"'■■Ay  rifrra  rkargti tTfrrs-hitn.  All 
ordrn  i&TA  prcmplly.  A  CMiuiie  or  ikin 
liin  be  niadeKllhiii  iioe  day  whrn  necmaty. 
\yrlie  til  day  fur  rataluffue  and  umpln ;  >-i>u  , 


THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.,  119  and  121  West  Twaity-llilnl  St.,  New  York  City. 


.5TANDARD-ARTICLEyUNCL-7T!)3irm 


THE  QUEEN  OP  MUSIC  BOXES. 

Regina  Music  Box. 


3  Placet  [he  ORCHKRTUAL  RI^OINA,  Ihe  hrgeel  oiDtic  t 
b.>  ..de.  I,  .  bi,  ...e,  ..ke,       ll,l„  I.,  e.u.;.,™. 

JBECINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO..  941  Broadway,  N.Y.  i 


New  England  Loan 

AND 

Trust  Company, 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Capital  and  Profits,  SgjStOOO 

1).  O.  KSIIIiACdII.  IVcsidenl. 

\V.  \V,  wriMKU,  Vkt-rrcsiilent. 

W.  !■■.  liARTI.KTT,  Sccretaij- and  Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Hknkv  J 

1. 

-VMA 

H.  11.  Terkis. 

I'.  K 

11 

IlKNRV    WHELEV. 

/; 

CrKR 

t;.  \v.  Marquardt, 

[N    W 

K.  I).  Samson, 

».  o. 

KsiiHAr. 

H.                W.    W.    WlTMER. 

K.  Hartlett. 

W.'  Imv<- 

Hvnc 

nsnici-il  r 

r  twenlr-two  ye>n  In  landlns 

II  nmt  iiiiirtKiiic 


uliliillinl  nn-  i)<-|iii>iIIih1  willi  a  trUHtue,  Knd  bot 

t)ic  illnvt  iilillKHtliinH  nt  tlie  ('iinipnny  are  Iwiu 

mi>rtKiiK>'H  wi  iU-IiiHilti.lI.    Thu/ are  Iwrnol  in  d 

of  iCHI  ntiil  iiiiirunl.    They  rto  pajritlile  in   gold  «iid  bear  S 

per  ci'iil.  liitcrpHt  prr  miiiuiii,  payable  Bunl^nnnallf.    VTc 

olTiT  Ihi-M- iHinds  utpnriiiul  Intcreat.    I nveatonwbo prefer 

muy  |iiirrluu4p  llio  iniirrK»Kt'>>  IlioniHi.'lTCii. 

AlHiiit  3.(>l»  liivfHiiii'H  In  uur  iiecurltlcii  Inclnde  Innrmnce 
And  iTiiHt  I'diiiimiiiim,  ttuvliiKS  linnkii,  unlversltlea,  mlleso. 

tniHll'I'H.  UllimllllllH.  HRlI  IlKllvldUHlH. 


WE  All  yr.ii  have  guessed  about  life 
DA  V  "'^"■■ance  may  l)e  wrong.  If  you 
■^^'  wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 
POST-  "Ilow  and  Why,"  issued  by  the 
Pknn  MuTi-Ai.  Life,  921-3-5 
^^^-    Chestnut  Street,  Phila.    <K£?S. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  aipping  Bureaa 

Kvails  n<.'ivs|>n]K'rs  published  in  the  Far  Weit  (or 
i'rofcssicin.il,  Snciety,  and  Literary  people  on  lemwmable 
lurnis.     Fur  pnrtirulars,  addreu  as  above, 

nox  2329,  tarn  rnnclaeo,  CmM, 


;5TANDARD-ARTiCLDUNCb/V531FIED] 


wm 

Not 
Bite 


Dry 

the 

Tongue 

or 

Throat. 

• 


SURBRUQ'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 
if  you  are  a  Pipe-Smoker,  STi/SWriSSL'S^fJf.SS 

t)iQt  ii  is  aliiiiKt  pcrrcciion.  We  will  send  on  receipt  of  loc.a  mnpls  to  taj  addraM.  SURBRUO,  1$9 
Pulton  St.,  New  York  City.  I'rices  OOLDe>r  ACEPTItei  i  lb.,  ti.9o;  V  lb.,  40c:  Totugt  {mM. 
Send  for  paniplilet  of  our  gooda  giving  list  ot  dealer*  who  handle  tbem. 


rpROPRlETARY  ARTICLES 


The  Berkshire  Hills 


An  Inalltatloo  lor  the  ScleallRc  TrMlOKit  of 

CANCER 

Tumors,  and  all  romu  cl  laUgBUt  OnwUis, 
WITHOUT  THE   USE   OF  THE   KNIFB. 

linve  ncviT  fulled  to  effect  a,  pern 
■jfi  o 


IS  and  ReferencEs,  free. 


DRS.  W.  E.  BROWI  i  SOI,  lortb  Hum,  I 


mmtlim  tMIt  mag^rlm. 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLEb 


Cr 


Pr* 


t^. 


L     ^  B1CYCLE5 

To  Enjoy  Cycling      ^ 


at  night,  you  require  a  "  Search- 
Light. "   Costs  more  than  inferior  S 
lamps,  Ijut  you  get  value  for  your    ' 
money.      All  brass,  nickeled. 

tor  sale  by  all  deakrs.     Send  tor  Kuuklot  348. 

URIDGHPORT    BRAS.S   company,    BRiDGEroRT,  Conn. 


"Just  hear  dem  bells, 

Dey's  rln^lne  everywhere." 

42  STYLES. 

NEW  DEPARTURE 
BELLS 


Stay  on,  and  ring:  when  you  wint 

tbem  to.    They  are  made  tight. 

Get  (rcc  catalogue. 

THE  nw  SEPARTITKE  BELL  CO., 

Bicycle  Sanilrlci, 

It  Kilit  Street,      -       -      Briitol,  Conn. 


t  Work  of  Irt  FREE. 


Book  of  tbe  Union, 

JLLUSTRATED  BY  THE 

AlBERHFE  GEUTINE  PROCESS. 

Sent  FRKK  to  inr  appllMBt. 

IT  WILL  DELIGHT  YOU. 


Far  mutual  aduantagt  whm  yea  arlU  to  an  etutrtlttr  pltan  nwit/M  Ml  m 


:5TANDARD-ARTI 

Little 
Cigars. 

LL  IMPORTCI 
TOBACCO. 

GHEST  IN  PRICE, 

iiEST  IN  giuun. 


Trial  Package  in    Pouch    by   mail 
for  25  Cents. 

H.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Biftlnora,  Ud 
THE   AHBRICAN   TOBACCO    CO.,  SuccmwT. 


The  Old 
Reliable 


PARKER  GUN 


tbe  Prot 


Three  Parkcra  ol 

»j  straichl  in  lh«  ha 


wisiur.    The  best  gun  In  the  world.    Send  far  uulogue. 
Xew  York  S*lbsrooms,  96  Cmahbkhs  St. 

PARKER  BROS.         -        Merlden,  Con 


M  aiAM  MB  writ*  t»  *■  >AMrtfMr  almm  m 


r-'?^ 

A 


^  BIGYCLE5  ^ 


"IS  VBAR   OLD' 


^^Sg^^ssc^ 


St  a  Hit  price  of  900 

li  a  barRRrn  ohich  the  publlo 


Wa  havB  no  "SPECIAL"  icrade.  finlib  or 
cqnlpmeni— but  ohe  ciadi  only,  ohi  n 
nxLV— All  Rimbleri  hivo  G  ft  J  Tiraa,  lb* 
beat  llrea  in  Ihg  world. 


OOKMULLY  «  JEPPEItY  MR].  CO. 

:aKO.    BoMion.   W»ihin|[lon.   Niw  York. 
rockirn,  Detroit,  ClncinnHtl.  UuSali 
Clevalaod.  London. 


Ftr  rnntval  eiveutatt  wtm  foa  itrltm  i 


^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


"3TANDARDARTICLEyUNCL-fr55inED. 


^Trfataent  for  COnSUITiptiOn 

has  a  record  of  many  cures  made  in  the  cllimfe  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Sfime  of  thcie  cas«s  were  cured  six  and  eichi  years  a^o,  when  Dr.  Shepard  was  coi>- 
duetini;  his  experiments  ai  Elfin,  111.,  where  an  otiice  is  still  maintained  for  the  treat- 
ment of  (his  disease. 

Ni>ne  of  the  above  cases  have,  up  to  this  time,  shown  sJKns  of  a  recurrence. 

A  tvwk,  explaining  the  treatment,  sent  free  on  appiicition. 

Adil:e^s  Main  Ol)ice,as  follows: 

The  Shepard  Treatment,    Kittredge  Block,  Damr.  coio. 


An  tntarMlniiRaalclM  nialM 


A  PREVENTIVE  OF  INSOMNIA. 
Malt-Nutritw  brin^  the  balm  oF  slumber  to  Qtosc 
tortured  with  insomnia.  It  soothes  the  irritated  nerves; 
makes  the  blood  rich  attd  lively  and  jreatly  aid*  di- 
gestion. It  makes  buoyant  health  and  jood  qiirtts — 
makes  strong  tlw  weak  and  the  stron  j  stron  jcr.  It  b 
equally  nourishing  to  the  nursinj  mother  who  takes  ft 
and  the  babe  who  jets  the  indirect  benefit.  Malt- 
Nutrine  is  prepared  by  the  celebrated  Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing  Ass'n,  which  fact  guarantees  the  purity,  excel* 
lence  and  merit  claimed  for  It 


PATENTS  ■"=..'-■■-'=  S;ri;;"B=.;i  v,!;: 

I  Hi  LIU  U       fur  Invcntun-  (luld«. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

vu  Futl-in  St.,  Ni'W  Yiirk.  H-ll  all  iiuikH  uiiiirr  li^ilf-iiric-r.    ll.m'l 

Ki.hunsri?  "iVnmrnw   "t'.irk  t.i'r  «-li"tu"n.    "hi'i'.p.-.T'fiff^Ii'! 
i;ujraiii.Tri  lim.u].>i».    Drdl.T*  >u|>jilU'tl.    ii-v^v  aiiu.  <'ai-  Ir.'i^. 

"  Sanitas  " 
Means  Health. 

Hy  use  of  proper  disinfectants  homes 
can  be  kept  entirely  free  from  germs  of 
the  most  dreaded  infections  dise.ises. 

Ili'ir  lo  hsvc  IhiiTDUihly  uniliry  •DrTnandiiiE)  il 
l>rke   ID   o 


«3aDaySure^^ 


"  Kirhanie  ■  Bad  Odor  fbr  ■  Oood  One.' 
9r>[UTCn  TllflUC  l>"™iin<l*»i'etlynicdi<:U«lhealr.   Su- 
OUCniCU    liriHtprru>rlDpa(UlI>iiiindupi:auble(arT«I« 
k— .111,   siutiTiiiim,  and  Apnrlninil.     l.uiuriDui  and  ballhluL 

M -'I-  J  *i""'K  «5<-.      Annl*  Km.IhI,    J.  T.  COaiOH, 

IVrfiiiHe..  l!!.-.  Fultim  Strwr.  New  tark — --— , 


HEH  WAIST ' 


in  thli  I 


la  help  i< 


THE  "SANITAS"  CO.  (Ltd.), 

635  in  64J  We.i  5,ih  Si.,  New  York  Qiy. 


n  attutrtlfr  pliatt  mtuitlau  tUi  m 


,5K»DARTICLDU.:bt»inH) 


FLAGS 


Write  to  us  for  prices  on 
I  \  >  "Old  Glory"— the  best  flag 
>  L>  that  floats.  Ma::e  in  all 
sizes  of  finest  wool  bunting.  Full 
complement  o£  stars  sewed  on  each  Union. 

H.  CHANNON  COMPANY, 

34-36  Market  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Wfl  fi«Dd  contemplatiTe  buran  our  hinfltnfnw 
SB  pnifo  illustrated  catBli«uB  oT  TflnU,  Fla^, 
Hamoiock*  and  Camp  Fnnil ton. 


ACETYLENE    GAS. 

New  and  notaUc  Tbe  oalr  lig^  hAviag  naUgbt 
propcrtia,  ihowioB  colon  u  br  ^yli^it.  BticnEd 
at  onc-luaf  cubic  loot  per  horn  il  gtvt*  one-half  mote 
li^t  than  oommoa  gaa  at  five  feet  per  hour  and  ctats 
Itm,  Gcoeraton  (automatic),  aO  ilxc*  fw  all  purpowi, 
from  $15  up. 

Wh«i  writing  pleuc  nuotion  the  Ravisw  of  R*via*a. 

J.  B.  COLT  &  CO^  Dept.  V, 

Haimfacttwew  el  "Bvnrtlilog  foe  Ibc  Lutcmfa^* 

S  M  T  ir.  Snh  Mnet,  ITew  ToA. 
OUeNs*.  ( 


m  g-m  wrft*  to  bh  a^otU-r  flm. 


JHOTOORAPHIC  0UTF1T5  j 

"So  Simple  a  Child  can  Take,  Develop  and  Finish  Pictures." 


The  Yale  Camera  "Thewhok, 

^fA  3%x3'A  inches 

WITH   COMPLETK 

Printing,  Toning  and  Developing  Outfit 
I   CAMERA  18  PERFECT  >nd  hai  a  TRUE  FrNDER,  itio  TIME  wA  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

With  our  oulfrt.  consisting  of  six  3fi'[3J4  mcli  dry  plates,  two  trayj,  tor.inK  ind 
develojiini:  soluiinns  and  printing  frame,  any  one  an  %ti  satisfactorv  results.  We  gaxf 
antM  everythins;.    Sample  Picture  sent  on  receipt  of  A  cents  in  stamps. 

WI   PRtPAV  ALL  CHAHaE*. 

YALE  CAMERA  CO»      -       -     528  Atta^  ButUjncr.  CHICAGO^ 


i$2.00 


Eitabtlihed  I  MO, 


BEO.B.  CARPENTER  &  GO. 

FLAGS  AND  TENTS. 


Kenned  Interest  In  imatenr  Photographj  1 

"Photographic  AdYice" 

A  HANDSOMELV  ILLUSTSATED  MANUAL 

cent  poitfrcetoany  ■matcuran  receipt  o( 
lo  cent«  In  postiEC  itamiM. 

rne  "Solooraph-  camera 


Is  the  most  practical  Instrument. 


The  Scovlll  &  Adams  Company 


MARLBOROUGH  CAMERA. 


»*7;  I 


BACK, 


I<''llu1<len, 


Sbo 


BttiMi 


'/ 


RISINd  AND  $ 

SWING  ♦  o:,  »"■ 

FRONT,  *  SI7 

We  ncommcnd  the  NEW  AMERICAN  FILMS  for  Hand-Cuncn  Tii^ 

PiiLnH^KAMiv  YUM  All,  uh  elcunHlary  Uit-ioali.    Prict,  fafir,vc.!fHlagt,3i. 

Oatalogueiin^lw^rsxi-iiSSSFrat.  I  "i.=s'  CLIimiDllf  PLATES.  ■^SLS? 

The  iHTmiNATiOKAL  ANNUAL,  VbL  X.     Full  n[  valuable  ■nLclF^  anil  pnilii^a-lr  llliiiirnifil  hj  (he  bat  pbototiaphle  pbiImw  la 

E.  &""h  "xrANTHON y'  &*' CO., 

AS<  A7,  49  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III.  591  BROADWAY,  NBW  VORIL. 

for  mutual  aiiiantagi  uAw  yau  urilt  to  ait  Mmrtlnr  pItaM*  mmtJtii  tUt  mngattM 


M^  FHQTOORnPHIC  OUTFIT!) 

"There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak!' 

Kodak 

Photography 
Is  Easy 
Photography. 

It  means  picture  taking  minus  the 
dark  room,  minus  troublesome  plate 
holders,  minus  heavy  and  fragile  glass 
plates. 

All  1898  Kodaks  use  light-proof  film 
cartridges  and  can  be 

Loaded  in  Dayliglit. 


Nd.  2,  3>i  1 3M  BuUi-BTe  SpccUl,  S 1  S.DO. 


Rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  triple  action  shutters,  iris  diaphragm 
stops  and  the  film  cartridge  system  are  all  combined  In  the 


Bulls-Eye 
Special  Kodaks. 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $3S.OO. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  Ca 

^■EreSpccId,  $20.00.  RoduStCr,  N.  Y. 


''■  PHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFITS  Wi 


PREMO 


An  every-day  working  Camera,  ap-  ( 
proved  by  amateurs  and  professionals  . 
alike — nothing  sensational  in  its  claims  ' 
— nothing  disappointing  in  its  trial.  , 
1  Never  advertised  to  do  impossibilities — an  embodiment  of  fifteen  years' 
'  experience  in  Camera  construction.  Easy  to  operate — light  to  cztry. — 
1  handsome  to  look  at. 

'    PRICES,    $5   to  $50.  CATALOOtE  ON  APPUCATION. 

Rochester  Optical  Company 


43  South  Street, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


War  Ships. 

An  Album  cnnlainiiiK  16  spl.^nilid  phomKraphic  rcpro- 
duclmnj  o(  Ihc  vi^Kwai  ..foi.r  mndi^rn  navy,  incliidiiii,;  Iht 

:    Malm,  Kentucky,  uvl  KcuMrKB.  "j]^  ■''''»  ■""^ 

'    •t'e  ID  ■  correct  ntlnutc  n[  the  fif[htiDK  pdwr-  nl  our 
vy.    AnihrlradinirvaKaiihi*ctulHTvlci:ann.'pt.'- 


Picturesque  Cuba. 

pajfc  pholo^iraphic  TrprnductiiinH  ai  the  miml  interci 
p.i«tpaid. 

J.  MURRAY  JORDAN,  Pub., 
143B  South  Pcnn  Sqiun,    ■ 


.  .  TOHIHQ  .  . 
I    DEVELOPIMQ 

(I  TABLCT-I  OUNCI) 

PU»i.o  1ni.t.ju^.  kMP  tlHl.-11niU.lr,  »n 


TULETS 


SHIPPED  oil  IPPROVU. 

itpavKtM.    Bwril  'M  Bier. 
Mr.fto.     am  on  hud  tor 

SDo  snopwoHii  ana  DHd 

.hMl>,Mlo*ia.  BICyCLI  FRHter 
the  KFUion  tn  Annti;  wrilfl  for  purtlnUrB. 
EAIIN  A  BIOTOLE  Mid  ntkeuaWT  hi 
in  lUtle  ■ork  W  loor  loc»JllT  fflM^ial 
Uii-uttoaMon  to  tariff  appiteanlMt 

■  -  ■ f.  «  ".«!••,••.»• 


N.  L.  Mead  ±  PrentlH,  Chicago,  III. 


rMQLANTERNS  WANTEDii'SSSii: 

Jinm\  iH'l»AltBA);M   k  int.,  Wa  FIllHrt  W.,  PUUJa,  n. 


3RAFH1TOU 


D» 


DIXON'S  GRAPHITE 


tn  a^vtrtlttr  pitau  m 


McCIure's  Magazine, 

A  SPECIAL  WAR  NUMBER. 
NOW  READY. 

GENERAL  FITZHUQH  LEE 

Contributes  an  articlt:  on   his   experiences    and    observations    in    Cuba   as 
United  States  Consul-General  at   Havana. 

GENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES 

Contributes  an  article  giving  his  personal  impres- 
sions of  European  Armies  and  Commanders* 

derived  from  a  recent  visit  as  the  special  Military 
Representative  of  the  Government. 

Both  of  these  articles  are  very  fully  illustrated 
from  unpublished  photographs. 

Among  the  other  special  features  are : 


Songs  ot  the  Ship*  at  Steel, 
How  the  War  BcEBci.    With  tt 


The  Houschpld  of  the  Hundred  ThouMnd.   !- 
An  Old  Or«'-   Army  Mnn.    A  Siory, 


FijthtlnK  Leader*,       -       -      X,  .1.  CooUdgt 
In  Manila,         -         -        J^k^  F..f!,  SUrmt 


In  the  Field  with  Oomei, 

Wben  Johnny  Went  Marchlns  Out,- 

Edltoiial  Note. 


|:^ 

^^^ 

'.■          ■'           ■ 

t 

^^:£:A 

:: 

:--»^ 

"^^^^     "--- 

c 

-^322- 

-^--*- 

For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers,    lo  cents  a  copy,  $i  a  Year. 

THE  S.  S.  McCLURE  CO., 


t4i-i95  East  astb  Street, 

New  Voric  City,  N.  Y. 


latml  aiiiantagt  wktii  yw  writ*  to  an  aivtrtlnr  pltam  m 


JTANDnRDARTlCLE3UNCb7T33iriEg 
The  New  Bound  J^olume. 


This  June  issue  completes  the  Seventeenth 
Volume  of  The  American  Monthly  Review 
OF  Reviews.  With  its  history  of  all  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  war  and  of  the  war  itself, 
it  should  be  invaluable  to  every  man  who  has 
a  library  of  any  sort.  We  will  bind  any  six 
numbers  returned  to  us  for  75  cents  or  send 
the  complete  bound  volume  for  $2.00. 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews, 

I J  Astor  Place,  New  Tork  City. 

CLOCKS!  CLOCKS! 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  WAhfT. 

.Mways  show  the  correct  date  anJ  keep 

splendid  time.      Will  run  (10  days 

on  one  winding. 

Also   I^OGRAM    and   ELECTRK: 

CLOCKS,  TELE  and  FRYING- 

I  PAN  CLOCKS. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  Caulogue  No.  JSS. 
It  will  interest  you  greatly. 

The  Prentiss  Clock  Ifflpro?fiffient  Co., 

Dept.  No.  a8,  49  Dey  St.,  N.  V.  City. 

The  Ideal  Album,  !!:!> 


FOR  MOUNTINO  PMOTOQRAPMS. 


|A.  CBARLERMFaCa,""! 

1/  atuaatat*  mtita  von  wiltt  (0  on  aivniitr  gltaii  mtmtitu  tkit  aMfUftifc 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


he  Oliver  Typewriter  Z": 


iSHOWS  EVERY  V 

ItTook25Years 


_  BroM.,  New  York 

Scrlbner-s  Sunt,  Kcw  Y^t  i 

Mcaure-s  Magatlnc,  New  Ytt: 
Oamopollt^B  Mmgmilne,  New  Yati 


The   Ouv 
lnjiii  rifrlit  siili.'  up,  where 
ihe  work  Is  In  sight. 

ijicti  Afcats  Wanted  la 
tSrer^  Town,  City,  and 
CauMy  In  the  U.  &. 

TheOliver  Sells 

and  sold  to 
,    te  thai  enalili 
Asency  for  the  Oliver  tu 

Desirable  Territory  Still  Open. 


i(.  Pmallfr  j 
amIcoumlessotherbusinesshousM  J 
ot  like  importAuue  and  charade 


Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


'.,  Cor.  Waahlnston 


d  Dearborn  Streelt. 


Olobe- Wernicke 

»nal 
let 

ly 

Setup. 


7e  fiave  filing  caUneb  tuit(4.  to  four  prctcnt 
nccdi.  Tc  have  filing  cabinet*  sttite4  to  your 
fwcdi  ten  yan  from  nonr.  You  uy  the  one  is  too 
Ttn.ll  ftod  the  other  too  large.  But  we  have  a 
ttUnet  that  growa  as  buanes*  grows  —  THE 
CLOHE-TERNICKE  CABINET-one  iiie  this 
year,  thrice  u  Kg  nert  year  if  you  want  it,  but 
always  the  tame  cabinet. 


The  QLOBB  COnPANY,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Cor.  Pottoa  *  PhtI  St«.,  N.  Y. 
ai6-»S  Wabuli  Av*..  CHICAOO. 


Honors 

/"or  Graditalcs  arc  fully  ex- 
pressed by  presenting  a 

Waterman's 

Ideal 
Fountain  Pen. 

Solid  gold  and  sterling  silver 
in  latest  designs. 
Sold  upon  merit. 

Fully  guaranteed. 
L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

L&iv^t   fountain  pen  r 


■  57  Broadway,  New  Vorfc. 


^  POR  TtiE  OFFICE  .  "  ^ 

'Mtta. 

Wernicke 

Elastic  Bookcases 

ARE  always  complete,  but  never 
r\  finished — small  enough  for  lo,  or 
largfe  enough  for  10,000  books. 
Dust-proof,  convenient  and  attractive. 
Varieties  to  suit  every  requirement. 
Your  money  back  if  you're  not  satis- 
fied. Send  for  list  of  dealers  and  free 
booklet. 

IVernicke  pays  the  freight. 

The  Wernicke  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The    Cntts. 


itual  atfaniKa^  mhin  fM  ■ 


■  to  «■  Mivrttir  /iMt*  m 


JTANDnRD  nRTlCLES-UNCbrbSiriEDj 


The  Convalescent 

Too  weak  lowallt,  yet  made  strong- 
er and  better  by  change  of  scene. 

The  Allison  Chair 

enaliles  the  occupant  to  moi-e  from  place  to  place 
without  fatigue.  Vi'ty  light  and  strong.  Write  for 
illustialed  price-list  of  many  stylus. 

W.  D.  ALLISON  COMPANY, 

133  Eaat  South  Street.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INIK 


as 


Imrtlttr  pitttu  lutntlmi  tl 
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M:M:»«:w:i:»--««*a(H* 


WHEN  BUYING  SHtDEROllERS 

or  shades  already  mounted  on  i 
rollers,  always  see  that  the  i 
autograph  of  STEWART  i 
HARTSHORN  appears  on  \ 
the  roller,  if  it  does  not,  the  > 
roller  will  g:ive  you    trouble  > 


WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT  '^f, 

tTbTrED^MACEY  CO.,  ar 

Makers  ol  Office  and  LIbr 
CARD  INDEXES  andJw 
FILING  CABINETS,    i 

— (flirect  from  tho  L. 


in  a  very  short  time  and  you  i 
will  have  to  buy  another.  It  < 
is  economy  to  buy  the  right  { 
sort,  the  first  time,  and  the  < 
autograph  of  STEWART  ( 
HARTSHORN  is  never  on  a  } 
poor  roller. 


The  Illustrated  American. 

America's  Representative  High-class  Weekly  Paper. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  and  by  all  odds  the  Brightest  and  Daintiest  of  all  the 

Hlsh'Class  Weeklies. 

Send  $i.oo  in  cash  or  money  order  for  sample  subscription  of  4  months  and  see  for 
yourself  how  handsome  a  weekly  paper  can  be  made  when  edited  with  liberality  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  public  requires.     Subscription  Price,  $4.00  a  year. 

Advertisers  should  consult  the  Publishers  of  The  Illustrated  American 
regarding;  advertising  rates.     This  Paper  is  worth  your  attention. 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    AMERICAN.   ■■'Se'igyo'RK"'' 

h«iii<t,  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY. 

I>KCIFIC  for  Thin,  Falling,  Faded,  and  Graf  Hair. 
GuiranMed  la  c:heck  hiir  rallinx  at  ooce,  and  tn  Mart  ■  thick,  new  growth  within  two 
wHks.  A<  u»liullyu[»i>  the  roou,  ind  POSITIVELY  RESTORES  NATURAL  COLOR 
TO  PARTIALLY  ORAY  HAIR  if  used  faithfully  lor  ■  tew  wmIcs.  Noi  sn  .ton  at  dye,  lead, 
nr  injuricHiH  wibMance.  HoiMy  pranptly  rciunded  H  you  are  not  satlcfled.  Lungs 
Atiubie^liK  bcmlefi,  Sa.oo,  Awarded  only  medal  frrantcd  (o  any  Hair  Htmedy  ai  the  World'i 
'  ""*"'"'£  R.DAVIS,  Director. 


A  Vassar  Graduate  ('85)  Ph'^p' 


Kuir.     Kacsiiqileufawardnneaeh  bottle, btarir^    „  ._ 

Cleneral,  and  JOHN  BOYD  THACHBR,  Chairman  Committee  of  A 

iPERI 

"y.thcsK     ...     - 


CAGE'S   IMPERIAL   DEPILATORY 

1  oi  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  upon  the  face, 
—        ly  ind<.r«d  by  U.  S.  Health 

i>.,  no.  JO,  p.  igBi  u  loiKiwi:  --upun  aiutiyiii  nc  find  OaKc'i  DcpllBtory  to 

It  ia  hamlcu  to  the  ikio."  We  guarantee  to  refund  money  in  any  cue  where  tbeDepllatary 
fails  ID  give  alaolute  ■Muflclion.  Price,  Sl.go  fat  We  bottle,  with  complete  diceciion  (or  me. 
We  lead  free,  on  requen,  an  elegant  illuwrated  booklet  of  36  laKes  upon  the  "  Care  of  tha 
Skin."  Thiiboolilet  couaiiu  lacsimilerepnidueilaaaotlettenfrain  AddlnaPattLAIbanl, 
Lillian  RuiacH.  Modleika.  ProfesHirCwikiy,  of  Vanar  Colle|ce,and  muy  otheta,  highly 
TvcammenainK  QAaeT  PREPARATIONS.  Write  tonlay. 
CAGE  DRUG  A  CHEMICAL  CO.,  f*-  W.  Cor.  Dreul  and  Oakwood  Boukvard*,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


I  advrtlatr  pleati  mmtloii  tl 


I  anvaifm. 


W-H1TECTURE6DEC0RATI0N5 


Live  One  Hundred  Years! 

Drink  Pure  Water  aerated  with  sterilised  nit — 
the  only  absolutely  pure  water — and  you  may. 

The  Sanitary  Still 

for  family  use  distills  pure  water.  Made  of 
copper,  lined  wi(h  block  tin;  eaMly cleaned; 
simple  ns  a  tea  kettle;  fits  any  |;as,  oil,  coal  or 
wood  stove.  Four  styles,  tlO.00  and  upward. 
Writt  for  booklet. 

THE  riTPRIOEAPH  CO.. 
IBS  North  Grccu  bueei.  CmcAOO.  luj. 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  nil  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  COy  Rochester,  H.Y. 


odKutafr*  wftm  jnw  w 


ISTANDARDARTICLBMbftSlflED] 


R^id  ihc  vfdia  ei  the  Gi:a<  Masien: 
Cheshire,  /.««.ffK—Th^y  »cel  ill  othsrs. 
Aptommas.  /.n«rf=n-Far  <ucpa<<c^<  m,-  anlicipatlonj, 

S»«l^.  /.^.>=.ir-Amh<.cili.^.  ^>«  Ihty  h.ve  ncv«  henrd  [. 

Canu/,  .Vr:.'  I'ort— More  rhan  laiiifaclory. 
Oberthar,  L^«,hii—l  emenain  very  high  cpmion  of  li. 
Crvaatn,  .Vadrid—Sarfnaa  all  »hcn. 
Murray,  Ckfeago—Stmit  pie- eminently  lint. 
BauerZlech,  Drttdtn—SaaaiM  m  the  higheti  dceres. 


ri  aiuantagt  uitn  g^i  <" 


in  ttdMitltr  fltOM  mtKUltK  tklt  magOMlit. 


«-HlTECTURE6DEC0RATI0iW 


that  you  are  SURE  C 

The  only  AH^^OT.UTKI.Y  SAKK  machinu.  Ihat  may  be  depended 
upon  at  a1[  timvs,  is  .1 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Eng:ine 

A  Kecord  ot  Twenty  Years  as  an  Indorsement 

It  inlcrcsml.  SL-nil  tor  Caubt"";  '•'>'■      I'rio'JS  (Jrcatly  Reduced. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

aa  Cortlandt  St,  New  York        86  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

191  &  193  HiKh  St.,  Boston        39&3t  N.  7th  St.,  Phlla. 

684  Craig;  Street,  Montre::!,  P.  Q. 


Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


Th«  Cozlttt  Hausis  You  Evn  Saw. 

COKT  Ul'AlUJiTEED,    KO  Ci'EKSnUKK. 

^J'Zl^  

"""w"Ji™.*., 


H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  St..  New  York. 
BOSTON  OFFICE :  4  Liberty  Squre,  cor.  Water  St 


dill*,  iilua.  uul  gutfUKirfd 


CEND  FOR 

^ATALOaUE. 


PIERCE  ENC.  CO.,  Box  7,  8ta.  A,  Raolne,  Wla. 


FOR   POUKHINa  AND 

KECPINO        HAD  D  WOOD 

'LOOlia  INQDOD  on  OCR. 

CADV  FOR  USE. 


L0WEST-S35  HIHEST 

2ooo'Mc'Us'»'||^ 

•Btkm.   aual(iaB*Ha(bH.,WE«lB 

_  Ji.f.lWiW.S'SSB"'" 

BHUWX.CeKUI    CItU  C07,    (DcpLAfl)    c 
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UnaB-BAUXAH 


M' 


AKERS  of  honest  goods  brand 
them  correctly,  and  are  responsible 
for  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  mis- 
represent them.  It  is  the  mixtures,  the  "  sold- 
for-less-money  "  sorts,  the  "  White  Leads  " 
which  are  something  else,  that  are  sold  under 
fictitious  and  misleading  brands. 

The  makers  assume  no  responsibility,  and 
are  usually  unknown.     Safety  lies  in  making 
sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

ciiTtlud.  rtrxr^r^  Bv  uilDiNiiiotial  Lud  Co. '<  Pure  Whiic  LudTintiBc  Colon. 

TluffftLo.  foldenhDVLDff  pictUTCt  of  houMpAiDledln  different  dctitni  or vuioui  »yl«  irr 

c^JiobiDKtJoDi  of  tbadu  forwuded  upaa  iipplicatLOD  to  thoH  intcDdioff  10  palDU 

National  Lead  Co.,  too  WiUiam  St.,  New  York. 


JOBH  r  LEWU  *B>oa  00 


Far  mutual  aduantagt  a»t«  9' 


^Pproprieta'rt  articles 

Haemorrhoids  Cured 

thoroughly  by  tha 

Brinkerhoff  System 


n^MORRMOIDS- 

When  bleed  inn,  lower  tlic  vltiUty. 
Wlien  protrBdioir,  an  any  tb«  sufferer. 
When  internal,  cause  cibncur*  symptoms. 
Wbeti  acotrty  inflamed,  cauxe  nevetD  >DfferlD|r. 
When   acc<>ni|iaiilvd   with    Bsiiure,   cauH    loUBM 


20  POUIDS  OF  HT. 

Ur.  Edison's  Obesity  PUIs 
and  Redudng  Tablets 

REDUCED 

Mrs.  Annie  Walker, 

A  irrll'tBaim  Chlrago  lidf. 
SAMPLES  FREE. 

RfliKilLeii  jibKilutelr  pure  and  ^ila. 
Ctm-  UTiiMtieut.  Krev  ailvic*  alXMl 
OI<n>lty  iir  aiiy  dMMMp  M  lAmiKO  a 
<-().-H^<>w  York  or  ChlcsKO  Medloa 
IK'Wrtmriit.  CnU  or  wrtM.  LMMn 
wlJnwwil  by  Iwlln  to  MnkDr.Amr 
X.  Hrnrj',  who  liiiK  oharce  of  emt 
Wonmn'H  l>i>piutini>nl,  will  bi^  opmed 


Temporal 

cernlnt!  ibe  IlrinkcrhufT  SyHtem.  tnRetlier  with  *n- 
doTKnienli  from  p<-ciple  of  the  lifeliciit  InlCBrltj  and 
Mandliiu  In  nri<tcsiiiuilal  and  bUHrneH*  ciicleH.  Tbio 
will  aniioty  yiju  that  a  ibiirouuh  cure  can  be  irRecled 
vlthiiut  ikutiiety  vben  (be  Brinkerhoff  Sjatem  Is 
employed.    Addreaa 

W.  C.  BRINKERHOFF,  M.  D., 

(5peclallit) 

McVlcker's  Theatre  BIdg.,       Chicago,  III. 

11  IIP  Anwlnn  Monthly  Krrlev  nf  Revlem  mrekmi  &  Terr 
ekwe  Hnutuu  ut  rvi-i7EhiBir  Uiat  Ih admitted  to  luenlaniD*,  and 

tooor  Ti«a«rvWB  anaDunremmt  of  llui  HrtakertuHT  J^iiteni  ror 

vlewii  wllb  elllBnii  or  Ctaloi«[n  who  ban  brrn  ennd.  Amoaa 
tbow  IBterTlpord  »u  one  of  Ibe  blaber  oindals  or  tba  Vint 
HallunAl  Hank  uf  Chirac,  wbu  ipoLo  «ILIhotla«tloally  of  Itl 


RHEUHATISn 

AND   NEURALGIA. 


—  mMiH,  and  all  Mood  im- 
;-   nurlllea.    Why}    HetauK  ih<:y 
^  u.t  on  the  blond  by  ElectrilyinN  it, 
>^  andiuthe"llli>Dd1ath<il.ire,"K>a 
Klrriricily  the  lilr-irivfaiE  cnrrtnl. 
Writa  for  TFUimiaiiali  or  imd 
l.fiO  for  Riillcd  r.ntd,  or  75e.  for  yicbrl  Shell  (nunc 
ndcd  If  not  vtisfaci'>ry).    Be  inrs  jvu  f[et  tba  Kcnuine 
B  onlr  fliMc  with  a  icrnulne  kIkI  mai^rl, 


il4l^aii.luTi»n<lM»'1a.F~l>ib>iniri<lHHM«iMMelKlnlarbrl.TkeM3 
iii«.ili....tircliiM<.(>4»liiu^.iri««li.  Hy  wrMn  «bn  I  lirxn  nUu 
ilir  nUi  ind  KciIikHiw  Tilildi  ■»  ttipoHuk:  11  la  now  ■*(,  I  «|B 
I  lii-vf  Ibily  Tviily  lu  ftny  Imtcn  of  Impiliy  that  miiy  be  Kat  ne  aTidit  Dr. 
Wi-uVcllnGtyumtiiiml.  ISixH^  *»"■  

-  r.  KillwHi^  Obrallv  IfllaandRelnr' 

lUeatf-.. 

...-brat,    Ur. 

urn  Hwopt,  bhIMbIiIo,  and  hudr '     '  ' 
I'ikiiM-d  and  ta  umially  aecompiul 
rtii-iimatlim,  anil  luiirt  dbmuw. 
KKMKIIlKIt  will  mm  you  and  be...^ 
TahleM,  am.  Kboit  LuMUte  Tati 
llMii  TablrlB,  I0c.t  \nx ;  Hiiart  Ti 


_ ..,  .llBHUr*  dfranawaenla. 
UlItlSd'A  riEKH-KILLES 
lyim  Ui  m  thin.  Dyapepala 
iblrlii,  W?.  a  boil  Rbcnma- 

.. . Jableta,  W  a  box.    Tell  yoor 

hnalNindaandbnitiian  (iMtwebave 

HPRCIAL  RBMBDIBS  FOR  BIG,  PAT  MBK. 
r<- wild  frm  "HOW  TO  CUKE  OBSmTY."  Upottraluand 


ml  fur 


Invalubli 


LORINC  *  CO., 

pt.  1S9.  a*t-«0  Wahaah  Ave.,  (.'hlcai 
42  «'.  Twrntv-wr  '  " 
a  II  am  1 1  Km  Ptapc. 


1.  FatfO 

;n  prtDtlnncHiai 


„'t??w  V 


WEARING  APPAREL 


STYLISH.  FINEF[mNQ.CO\VEMENT,a]id  ECONOMICAL 

'LiNENE'    ^'^'if^ 


Sfnd-Up  or  Turn-Pown  CnllTj.  wUtf  S* 


lolh  tides.    The  I 


No  Laundry  Work. 

b.'.s'.lf"l'.'n  '■.^l.Vri'.'r  liv.-  'JI.U.il  tufl!C*«''wy-f"-e«llls. '"°"' 
liEND  SIX  CENTS  m  sMinpa  lur  a  sample  collar  and  pait  u[ 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,   Dept.   R,   Boston. 


^<S!~'tJS!^.r! 


:  Ready -to -Wear  Shirts  .... 
^■^ 1    BELIEVE    there 

I  are  thousands  of 
gentlemen,  who 
would  be  williag 
to  pay  a  littleiuore 

money  for  ahirts  if 

roughly  up-to-date, 
would  be  a  happy 
revelation  in  tne  matter  of  fit  and  quality. 
I  MAKE  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER;  that's  been  ray 
specialty  for  years.  I  shirt  the  most  careful 
dressers  in  Cincinnati.  I  will  make  you  one 
shirt  at  the  half-dozen  rate,  aud  trust  to  my  ability 
to  please  you  for  an  order  for  five  more.  It'll 
come.  Send  mc  your  name  and  address;  111  for- 
ward you  samples,  self- measurement  blank,  etc. 
I  also  make  the  "Goflon"  leady-to-wear  shirt — 
a  little  higher  in  cost  than  the  usual  ready-made 
shirts,  but  mine  fit,  are  made  better,  and  the 
materials  are  finer.  White  or  colored,  81.50  each. 
Neck,  aleeve,  shirt  measurement,  all  I  want  to 
know.  Write  me  to-day  for  samples.  Postal  is 
Bufficieut.     Reliable  agents  wanted. 

Frank  Qofton,  swrtny**. 

606  Race  StTMt,  ...  ClndniHtl.  Oblo 


il  adaantagt  wMin  ^mi  writ*  to  on  Kivtrtinr  pltm 


m  lUi  magatlnt. 


FOOD  PRODUCT5 


FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


K 

N' 
O 


'OTHINd  In  tbe  world  ninkt^s  bo  many  desserts  Cliat 
titillate  tlie  paUlo  ln«)  many  IrresiBtlblB  ways.  If 

CclnubC  II.  sciiil  a  twchrrnt  fltamp  tor  "  Dainty 
KrtslorDainty  People,"  ■  littis  \ui.Il  iniiEnms  &« 
■  UK  c>cr;  Tf*t\K  ■^  "Ti-^'i" 

roar  grocer— 1(  he't 

10  ilnesn't  keep  II  y 

uf..i„„i(  liir  — -'• '"  ' 

£.  Juhiutun'] 


^  _    Its  graDuioB  are  pure. 

t<>i>;  no  Hulds,  anil  so  c/car  1 

^OLNDS  pretty  good.ilocsn't  It!     But  you  ought  to 
-Dainty  DcMcrti  for  Dajntv  People"  oill  be  xni  free 


C.  B.  KNOX,  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


in  adntrtlttr  pitttt  mtntlan  thli  magniln. 


if  advaotaga  mtta  son  mrlti  to  an  a^uirtlttr  plnu*  mintlm  thit  magazlm. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


I   IIAOKMAN,    A.    3 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  supplies  the  infant  with  the  elements 
necessary   for   growth  and  development.     It   gives  increased  , 
I  vitality  and  strength  and  allows  the  child  to  develop  naturally. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
DOLIBeR-OOODALe   COMPANY.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


But  this  man 

sticks  to  the  "oid  reliable"  WilHams' 
ShavlnsSoap.  Note  theOreat,  Rich, 
Creamy  Lather.  It  holds  its  moisture 
indefinitely— softens  the  beard— so  that 
the  razor  cuts  easily  and  without  pull- 
ing. The  face  has  a  smooth,  velvety, 
refreshed  feeling  after  shaving.  He 
feels  jolly  and  contented,  and  at  peace 
with  the  world. 


This  man 

has  been  persuaded  to  try  one  of 
the  many  substitutes  offered  in  place 
of  Williams' Shaving  Soap.  Seethe 
Thin,  Frothy  Lather.  Note  how 
quickly  it  dries.  It  "kills  the  razor," 
which  pulls  and  "rasps."  The  face 
smarts,  burns  and  itches — ^the  skin  is 
parched  and  drawn.  It's  bound  to 
make  a  man  cross  and  miserable. 
Danger  lurks  in  such  soaps  tea 

Which  of  these  men  would  you  rather  be? 

A  half  Century  of  unrivalled  popularity  has  demonstrated  that  Williams'  are- 
the  only  Real  SluvinE  Soaps. 

H'tlhami'  Soaps  are  aid  everywhere,  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  Joes  not  supply  you, 
Tilliatm'  Sh4vi(w  SUcfa,  25c  Loiury  Shaving  T«bukt*,  25c. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  lOc  Swin  Violet  Shaviiu;  Crum,  SOc 

WiUiamt'  Shaving  Soap  (Bafben')  6  cakes,  I  lb.,  ip  cts.     Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 

Trial  cake  zc.  Stamp. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

London:  Sydney,  Australia: 

i6i  Clarence  "Street 


54  Great  RusseM  St. 


TilUamt'  Ezquiillc  "Jcnef  Cream"  Toilet  Sm|v  I5c 


plagfl  xohtn  jftfu  uir/tt  it 


Inrtlur  pitatt  m 


'**^    ilUSlC 


Fer  mutual  adoantBsi  i 


i'M^iorv.'";,;''""  "  Baby's  Bath."  •, 

Nothing;   is   more  easily  affected    by  irritation  than    " 
the  dainty,  delicate  skin  of  a  young  child. 

Ivory  Soap  is  healing,  cleansing  and  refreshing.    It  is 
wholly  free  from  impurities,  and  leaves  the  tenderest  skin 
soothed  by  its  mild,  creamy  lather. 

...  |..|  uxmini.    THH  PKUCTER  A  r.AMBM!  tu.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


THE  WARNER  LIBRARY  COMPLETED. 


A  CKOM'XING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  HISTORY    OF   AMERI- 
CAN BOOK-MAKING. 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    THE   SPECIAL    CLUB   OFFER   WHICH    HAS     RESULTED    IN    AN    ADVANCE   SALE 
OF    NEARLY    ONE   MILLION   VOLUMES. 

BY  RUSSELL  STONE. 


THE  long,  arduous  lubor  of  preparation  of 
the  Char Li!:s  DuDLicr  Warneb  Library 
lias  como  to  a  successful  and  a  brilliant  close. 
Tliu  final  volttincs  are  on  the  presaee. 

It  is  difficult  to  rightly  measure  the  event. 
I  do  not  tliirik,  however,  I  overstep  the  fact 
whi'n  I  dcKcril>e  it  as  tlie  greatest  achieve- 
nii-nt  in  the  history  of  American  book-making. 
Thn  briefest  glance  suffices  to  reveal  that 
neither  in  magitude,  in  cost,  nor  in  breadth  of 

Ftir  mirtaat  advoMtagt  rnkvi  U^ 


design  has  there  ever  been  an  approach  to  it. 
It  stands  alone. 

But  the  completion  of  this  Libuart,  deeply 
significant  as  it  is  to  American  letters,  is  not 
less  of  importance  to  those  who  have  in  con- 
templation the  placing  of  this  epochal  work  in 
thoir  homes.  The  remarkable  introductory 
terms  and  prices  which  have  been  offered 
through  Harper's  Weekly  Club  will,  when 
the  final  volumes  are  issued,  be  with- 
in adutrtlHr  pinu*  Jwat/M  till  MOfoi/iM. 


drawn,      'I'lii'  ii'jruliir  siilwiTi[i[<iri    |irii:i-M    will  turo  liavo  i>laci-d  Ijjiti  in  ilio  front  rank  of  tlie 

tlii-ii    ]jn-V!iil.      Ii   is    fur    lliis    ri'tiwui  that  a  y(iiiiit£iT  Ki-iii-ration  of  AiiiL-riiran  writem  :  and 

CDnsiilcniliiiii  (if  till- diararti-r  uixl  tUi!  Kin^u-  ani'tnfr  thoiut  who  liavit  bicUhI  iii  an  H<lvii<»ry 

larly  vari.-.!  uliliiy  of  lln-  I.iiihahy  l>ci;oim»<  of  <:a[ia(rily  or  as  conirilmtorM  to  ihii  l.rilliant  iii- 

<-sjiH-rJal  iutiTi-Kt.  troiliK'tory  stiirjiiw   wliirh  aro  tlic^  IjinitAHr's 
<'i'nwiiin;r  fcatui-<%  I  IJuii  wiidi  i-niiiifnt  Ahht. 

TilK    «l.i(K    .,K    KAMOIS    MKN,  j^.^^^^    ^     jj  j.       ],„^^,,.„^^     ,„„.    ^^.^tl'St  nOV.;]]!-!  J 

Tliat  tJif  LininriY  lias  at  imr<>  taki'n  rank  as-  Carl    Sclinrz,    u    xtaii ■small     nirni.''l    aulln.r  : 

Uw  :u<:  tifi-Hl  work  of  ii.s  kiii-i  in  ill.- worlil  Ilfnry  Jium-M,  now  of  l,..i..ioii  ;    Aiidn^w    I), 

isji  mull  lijiit  iiiiisi  luu-i'  inipri'Sfinl  itself  ujiiin  U'liiif,  our    AniliHssailor    to    (iLTinaiiy  ;    Ilr. 


'I'   lia<l   o;)],or1iinilv   (o   siirvv    ils  I.vniaii  AI>l>otl,  tin-  Kilc<:t-s><i>i' of   lt(,(;cli.-r  nn<1 

■liiiiilv  llii'H-  lii.s  \\r\;-r  [..■li,r.>'li.Tii  oi'ir  fuiviriMst   (lii-olopan  :    I'rof.    Chnrli-s  Kliut 

ri'lliiT    suHi    >u,    nn-uv   -f    ramniM  N..n.,„.  nf  II;.rvar.i  ;  .lohn  Hiirronnlis.    I'r.;si. 

i.TM.taM.'ii  work.     rliuH.'s  Hu.lli-v  .!.■], I    lijli/i.-in.    of   Johns  Hopkins    I'mvcrMity, 

Lvilli  .Mr.    M..w,.|ls,  ll».  rm.sl  wid.'lv  ami  miiimv  ..i),..,s   .■.juiiHv   wi-ll   known;    whili- 

>lv   known  of    Ani.'H.'un    men    o'f  rn>iii  tli.'  ntli.T  >M<- ..f  tlio  water  oni' ljn<ls  an 

iivit.j:.  .■.|u,'.lly  .iiMiii-iiislif.l  list. 

il  Willi  Iiiiii  in  111.'  .■ili(..rLal  work  Tl].- work  not  of  om-  niun,  Irtit  of  many,  tlic- 

IhiniillKii     Wj'iylii     M:il>i.'.    wliosd  T.iiiii.Miv  i.-.  in  trnili.  tin;  creation  of  tln'"iiiifst 


Perh&pe  I  ina.j  best  coDdense  1117  impres- 
aion  of  the  work  by  saying  that  the  Libbaby 
commends  itself  to  the  general  reader  of 
books,  and  especially  to  those  who  seek  a 
broader  culture  and  knowledge,  for  ten  vital 
and  decisive  reasons. 

A    HEAMB    OF   BROAD    LITERARY   CCLTDBE. 

1.  It  is  to  me  the  finest  Library  that  ever 
has  been,   or  ever  could    be,  compacted  into 


great  authors  and  literatures,  each  vrit- 
ten  by  the  recognized  authority  upon  the 
subject  treated,  provide  endless  delightful 
excursions  into  every  field  of  literature, 
and  likewise  the  means  for  the  broadest 
culture. 

3,  No  other  work  or  collection  of  books 
in  the  English  language  presents  so  per- 
fect and  inviting  a  means  for  the  study 
of  Comparative  Literature.     In  a  broad  view^ 


CARL  flCUURZ. 
le  Wahnbh  LiBBAKY,  Mr.  ScbDrz  has  Written  ft  brlllUiit  Study  uf  ]>a.v[ 


of  111,'  trr.-;it.-st  wriJ<' 


l.Tli.i 


..f   I 


I    til 


's  the  world's  greatest 
re.  the  fireatPKt  work 
Of  what  private  col- 


«i<17     It  i 


all 


It  ri'prpseiits  the  wealth  of 
an  unsifted  ti-n  tliousaml  vnliiiiies  ;  it  in- 
cludes bU  o|"h']is.  all  ivpi'S,  all  forms  of  the 
litt-ratim- of  the- world." 

2.    its  hundn'ds  i^f  rrilical  essays,  in  inter- 
pretari.m     mid     fximsition     of     the     world's 


the  Library  is  in  itself  literally  a  study 
in  Comparative  Literature.  Through  its  in- 
terpretative essays  and  what  is  given  as 
ropri'iieiilative  of  the  work  of  the  au- 
thors themselves,  it  affords  an  unrivaled 
intn)d\ietii)n  to  wider  reading,  so  that  with 
these  aids  the  reader  no  longer  explores 
the  treasure-land  of  iKXiks  at  random, 
hut  with  accurate  knowledge  and  with  the 
clearest  ]iossihle  insipht. 


4.  The  Library  IB  a  biographical  history  of  the  tauovs  books  of  ihi  wobld. 

Hterature   snch    aa   has    never   lioen    written.  g    ^he  department  devoted  to  the  F.moua 

EvorythinK  oiift  may  wwli   to  know  of    the  p^^^   ^j    t,,^   -^^^ij  ^^^   ^           ,,i,,  „j. 

world  BimmortHs.  thwr  ,H,rs«nalitio8  and  pe.  ■       (j^.^cription,    and   digest   of    the    great- 

C«iBnt»i«,a8w..lla8th«irlurKcrndiioveraent8,  ^^^    ,^,^8    in     all    the    world's   historf.     It 

18  her,,  I.,  lie  f,.,,n,l.      '1  ho  .loqi  human  intur-  j^  ^    v.^ritablu    encyclopedia   of   lit^iature   in 

ton-st  whicli  Ki.f!u«is  ev«ry  w^tion  and  page  j^^^^    ^,„,   ^„^^,„g              ^^   ^  moment's  no- 

IS,  ind««l   oiuM,[  the  inoBt  striking  character-  ^^        ^    j^^.j^^,,    „„„-g    memory    regartling 

latmsof  th.,work.  ^j.^   I,l„t   „r   characters  of   some  play  or  ro- 

A  MAONiKHiKNT  WORK  OK  HKKKRKKcii:.  mancc  once  eiijoywl,  Imt  now  dimly  renicm- 

it.    It  is  till-  most  ('-<iMi])lotu  and  comprehon-  liercd. 


AStlUKW  I).  WlllTK. 
OurtllHtlrih'iifHlu'il  AliilniSMirlr.r  lo  CiTirmny  1h  mi<' of  tliu  notalilu  Uh)  iif  I'rililrlliutiini  tn  the  Waknek  LIBRARY. 

Kivc   Ri'fcn'm-i'    I.il.riiry   of  lilcradiri'   in   any  7.   TJic  niitliolopy  iif  faminis  single  maeter- 

langiiag.'.      Asiili>  fri.m'tln'  I.iiikahv  itsrlf  mul  pion^s  of  jiiK'try,  lyrics,  hymns,  and  the  like 

th(>    thciusanil    i(ilr.»iii.-tiiry  and    l.iogriipliicjd  itu'lnd.'s    tliiwi,    splendid    efforts    of     genius 

studies,  tlif  ihrc-i' linid   VHlmnes  (Miitiiin    fniir  which  Iiavi- f^ivrn  iminortaUty  to  names  which 

BIM'cijiI  a.'paitiiLi'iits,  whicli  iire  not  only  iiiviil-  wnuld    have    else   lii-en   long  since    forgoltirn. 

milih'    friilures,   Imt    lire   iihs.>lnlely   unique    in  Tliis     dr'piirtTnent     incUides    nnar   a  thiuisand 

cliariieter.     They    hiive  lieen  iirejiiin-d  e.\chi-  (it  Ihe  finc'st  lyric  efforts  of  the  human  race, 

sively  for  the  Wahnkii  IiiiiHAHY,  and  their  like  thn    greater    imrt  of   which  are    not    to   bo 

cannot  U:  purchased    elsewhere  or  found   in  fi.und    in    t!ie    Inrgcst    private    libraries.     It 

any  puhlic  (■(■lleclion  of  lionkf.      Thew' ani  do-  swifjia  the  whole  field,  ancient  and  modem, 

tailed  Iwlnw.  nut  criiiKing  Tiiaiiy  poeU  now  living,  who  *re 

For  Biulual  aiuanttet  wAm  you  writt  (o  an  adnrtltur  pitatt  mintlim 


still,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wuting-lut  of  the  the  nlient  facte  of  their  Uvea  pven  and  thalr 

vorld's  Acedemj  of  ImmortAlB.  names  pronoimcedt  and  accompanjing  thia  ia  k 

MATioMAL  H0IHD8  JuTO  UTEBATirKKB.  comi^ete  bibliography  of  each  author.     Thers 

8.    There  yet  ren.ain  the  diaUnctiye  litera-  if  °°'' ,""  "^J^^^^,  ^'',«*"f"«'  ^  Jjl* 

tur«s  of  different  agee  and  different  countries,  &!?  r°»?"«  *>"  -^  "^t'*'/  "".'*'" V»  ^ 

which  are  more  the  creation  of  a  people  or  i  '^"^''fj  dluBtratiye  of  the  broad  and  at  the 

ra«e  than  of  a  man.     These  includetiie  Vedae  "»^*  *""*  minutely  detailed  character  of  thia 

«f  the  Hindoos;   the  Sagaa  of  the  Norse;  the  "^^  marvelouB  work. 

legendu  of  the  Ai^nsuts  and  of  the  Knights  ^  ^osdirtvl  akalttioal  nroiix. 

of  the  BooDd  Table ;  the  Niebelungen  liied,         10.     Finally,  every  page  and  topic,  every 


FERDINAND  BBUNBTflRE. 

TUB  ■DITOR  or  THB  OEIMBRATtai  "aBYDa  DM  D] 

JI.  Brnnetibre,  easily  the  greatest  Uviag  critic  of  Franc*,  hi 

and  many  others.    All  these  have  been  treated  character  and   subject,   the  name    of  everr 

in  elaborate  sipnod   articles  by  scholars  who  author  or  book,  in  the  entire  work,  has  boon 

are  the  first  antliorities  in  their  several  fields.  exhaustively  indexed  and  cross-indexed   so  aa 

9.   Thim,    as    nnniiling  up  and  completing  to  be  instantly  accessible.     There  is  no  item 

this  monumenial  work,  we  have  such  a  die-  of  interest  in  the  whole  range  of  writing  which 

tioiiary  of  authors  of  the  world  as  has  never  may  not  here  be  quickly  found,  and  even  if 

before    been    cunipiled.     Between    eight  and  one  wishes  to  look  up  a  general  aqbject,  audi 

ten  thousand  writers  have  here  been  treated,  as  Art,  Adventure,  Antiquity,  Anecdote  Sci> 

For  mvtual  adooAtagm  m/nK  ifim  mritm  tt 


ence,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  like,  every  op-  and  money — these  splendid  volumes,  galher- 

propriate  reference  is  given.  ing  up  as  they  do  in  one  compact  storehouse 

everything  that  is  of  value  in  the  literature  of 

A    LIBRARY   OF    REAL   LITERATORE.  ^-^^^   '^^^^^^    ^„^,^      ^^^^    ^     profoundly    wel- 

To  sum  up  :      It  may  be  said  briefly  that  it  come. 

requires  well-nigh   a  lifetime  of  reading  and  ^^^  economy  of  it. 
study  to  acquire  the  ability  to  do  just  what 

hashere  been  accomplished — to  choose  the  good  There  is  yet  another  side  to  the  Library 

from  the  bad,  to  know  what  is  great.     Only  which  few  lovers  of  books  will  fail  to  take  into 

the  highest  intellect  could  conceive  and  shape  account.     That  is  that  it  means  a  large  saving 


PROF.  E.   RAY  LANKESTER.  OF  OXFORD. 

The  person&l  tiiend  and  associate  of  both  Darhth  and  Hint.eT.  Prof.  L*nkibtkr  has  wrltteD  (or  theWABNKK 
LiBRART  two  dellshtfal  esaaia  on  these  famous  men. 

80  magnificent  a  design,  and  only  the  ripest  of  money,  as  well  as  of  time  and  effort.     The 

scholarship  and  the  most  variPd  leaming  could  mere    fact  that  this  monumental    production, 

suffice  for  its  execution  in  so  fine  and  faultless  this  treasury  of  world  literature,  is  to  be  had 

a  way.      To  an  afje  that  is,  so  to  speak,    Iwing  for  less  than  the  simplest  collection  of  books, 

buried  alive  under  an  avalanclie  of  worse  than  makes  it  an  admirable  investment.      Indeed, 

worthless  printed  matter — worse  than  worth-  were  ihe  entire  contents  of  the  Library  to  be 

less  since  it  consumes  both  thp  public's  time  computed  at  current  prices  for  books,  its  sell- 


ing  value  would  be  easily  six  or  eight  timea      reference  and  for  imrpoees  of  aeteeabte  brawBlng— 
that  for  which  it  is  now  obtainable.  *°  ^  ™''J?hS^-2?''"'''*  ^°°"'  P«*»«*'<'°  •*« 


i  had  even  anticipated.  . 

,  "An  exceedtngly  agreeaoie  way  lo  spena  an  even- 

DB.    BBAW  B  VIEW.  log  or  two  a  weeli Tn  the  family  circle  U  to  read 

„,            ,                ,     ,       -r                     I  -  1     I  ulond  the  essay  and  what  is  chosen  us  representative 

The  volumes  of   the   Libbabt  which   have  of  the  author's  beet  work.    The  result  la  the  ao- 

been  issued  thus  far  have  elicited  the  warmest  guaintanceBhip  with  an  author  of  a  mora  valuable 

..-..,              ,                     .  kind  in  many  cases  than  would  have  been  obtained 

commonaations   from   those  whose  expene  nee  from  a  more  extended  andlndlscriminata  reading  of 

and  culture  best  enables  them  to  be  judges  of  his  worics  alone. 

an.-li  a  wnrt       Of  iIibob  T    iyibv  n.infn  s  sinrrlo  "  There  is  agrcat  deal  of  indiscriminatlng  reeding 

such  a  worlc.      Vt  these  1    may  quote  a  single  nowadays,   and  one   of   the   particularly  valuable 

li-tter,  which  will  he  of  especial  weight  with  things  about  this  Libhauv  is  that  It  helps  the  read- 


WILLIAM  DEAN  UOWELLS. 

leot  three  hundred  of  the  moat  famous  men  of  letters  In  both  America  and  Europe  who  have  made 
the  WaiinrkLibhahv  the  product  ot  the  flnesC  mlndaof  the  Hge. 

ma(!a7.inp.      That   is   from    Dr.       er  to  diseriminat*.  and   furnishes  a  sate  guide  to 


AUuTl  Shaw,  the  oditor  of  the  Revii 


those  who  would  like  to  go  outside  for  a ,„- 

plet«  and  extended  study  of  the  writings  of  this 


writes  :  author 

■'Imn  impresstKi.  as  lexamine  the  succrewive  vol-  as   >:xtiiaobpl\ARY   ARVaxce  sale. 

ATrKK!withVhe"val\e'*h^t''thi™iwrieH  ,rt''vof^^^^^  TJius  ri.'c<-ivod  by  scholars  and  critics,  the 

must  piis,-«'!i.s  as  a  means  of  literary  education  and  LiBRAHY   Could   not   fail    of   the   warmest    re- 

^'"''iTan   sav  for  myself  with  all  frankness  that  I  "Pf/f'"   «'  '■I"'   >'«"''«  "'  ^^^  P»Wic  at  large. 

find  it— in  actual  frwiufnt  us*,  imth  for  purpoiws  of  Pnilwiliiy   no   publicatlnn    ever   before   under- 


teken  has  had  so  extraonJiuary  a  success.  I 
uii  told  that  while  yet  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, die  advance  sales  have  reached  nearly 
one  millioD  volumes  —  an  almost  incredible 
number — the  subscriptions  coming  not  from 
the  United  States  alone,  but  from  Europe 
and  such  faraway  lands  as  Australia  and 
China. 

Such  a  success,  richly  as  it  is  merited,  has 
been  possible  ouly  through  the  broadly  popular 


;CT0RY   TERUB    TO   BE    WITHDBAWK. 

This  introductory  offer,  however,  is  ex- 
tended only  to  those  who  order  in  advance  of 
the  completion  of  the  Librart,  and  the  final 
volumes  are  now  on  the  press.  When  issuud, 
the  club  offer  must  be  withdrawn  and  tlie 
regular  subscription  prices  put  in  force. 

A  postal  card  mailed  to  Harper's  Weekly 
Club,    93  Fifth   Avenue.  New   York,   will,    ) 


ALBERT  SHAW,  Ph.U., 


A  few  pu«irraphB  from  an  extended  letter  from  Dr. 

character  of  the  Library  itself  and  the  ex- 
tremely liberal  terms  upon  which,  pending  its 
completion,  it  has  been  offered.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  work  into  a  few  homes 
of  each  community,  the  Library  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  Harper's  Weekly  Club  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price  and,  fui'ther,  upon  easy 
monthly  payments. 


StMw.  gtTlns  hie  JodsmeD 


le  WahnbR  Librabt,  i 


believe,  secure  full  information  of  the  club  plan 
of  distribution  and  the  special  introductory 
terms.  When  I  urge  readers  of  the  Review 
to  seek  more  detailed  information  than  I  can 
give  here,  it  is  because  I  believe  the  Library 
to  be  a  work  of  such  vital  and  all-embracing 
character  that  no  cultured  home  can  afford  to 
Yk:  withmil  it. 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
NEW    YORK. 

The  most  centraily  Itn^ated  hotel  in  the 
city,  conducted  on  the  Kuropean  plan  at 
mnderate  rates. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  SON, 
PUnPRiKTnRjt. 


THE  BEST  PICTURE  OF  aUDSTONE. 

A   iini»li1<'  iKirlniit  al  KlmlHlom-.  nml  n  flm-  pici-e  of 
.■iiu'niviim  w'.rk.ai  it  2ri!<i.  iil.i(i-..«!inl  l.>-  llii:  Hkvikw  oi- 

KlA-IKHS  ('...,  H.-!lt  IKJHtlBlE'l  for  S1.IW. 


Pjj^g     Remember  the  "Maine"! 

Hoys  and  girls,  stll   lo  lbs.  Tea  at  50 
cents  anil [;ut  l'rcc$7.5(>wonhof  Assorled 
July  4.      lire  Works  f..r  your  trouble.     Write  for 
particulars. 

WORKS   ARC0S?ICEC0,Boil064,leiTort 


